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A D V ERTI8EMBNT 

TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 


CJ^H ERE cannot be a doubt but that a Book, like this, purpojily adapted U 
^ the ufe of young perfons of both fexes, copious beyond former examples, Jingu^ 
larly various in its contents, fele£ted from ivriters Hfhofe charaBers ate ejhbljhed 
without controverfy, abounding with entertainment and ufcful information, incuU 
eating the purejl principles of morality and religion, and difplaying excellent models 
ofjlyle and language, mujl contribute mojl effcBualty to the improvement of the 
RISING GENERATION knowledge, tafte, and virtue, Jt muJl form at 
once the elegant fcholar and the enlightened member of civil focicty. The public 
have indeed already felt and acknowledged by the leaft fallible proof, their general 
reception of it, its great utility* It has been diffufed throughout all the moJl re* 
fptBnble places of education in the kingdom, and douhtlefs fown the feeds if eft* 
ccllcncc, which may one day arrive at maturity, and add to the happinefs of the 
community and of human nature* Infujing virtuous and liberal ideas at th$ 
mojl fufceptible age into the minds cf a whole nation, its effeB mujl be in the highejl 
degree falutary, on the rifuig race, and on lute pojlerity* 


What English book ftmilar to this volume, calculated entirely for the ufe of 
young Jludents at fchools, and under private tuition, was to be found in the days of 
our fathers f None certainly* The eonfequence was, that the English part (f 


education (to many the mojl important part) was deftBiVt even tn places mojl ee^ 
lebrated for cla£ic difeipine \ and boys were often embled to read Latin perfeBly, 
and write U tolerably, wno, from ddfufe of she want of models for prallice, were 
VP^tchedly qualified to do cither in their native language. From this unhappy 
eircumfanee, eiaJIscal education was brought into fome degree of dif grace -, and 
h was certomp ffefqficrous, to Jludy during many of the h^yeUrs of life, foreign 
and dead with the mojl fcrupulous accuracy, and at thi fame time 

mirtly po afgl^l f^ mother tongue, which is in daily and hourly repdjuion ; to 
he total Jhanger to Addi/mv to Jiave Homer and 

know Utile than the naom if yLll,TW and 


Wp^ifttiry h was obferved to aj^me great pride, the important mt of fupe* , 
difpkying t& the eomtfum hbferver any p^ peterjsom to it* 1$ 
of inferiority when brought into oea^onoi eoll^^ 

A wfit* 
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Vjlth wcll-hiformcd wihtjlan^gs cultlvtiVed ahne^ lut 

improved in the fchool of experience^ Pa Jom who had never drunk at theilajpc 
fcuntainSy but had bcin tonfued in thar ediuntion to En^lijhy triumphed over the 
fcholar ; and learning often hid her head in lonfujtony when pointed at as pc* 
dantry by the finder of a I)u^cE. 

It became hiy^hly expedient tJurtfore to introduce more of Enghjh reading int$ ’ 
tur cliijjual fchool^ \ that thojc who went out into the world with their cvffcis 
liehly Jiorcdwitli the goldenim dais of mitiquilyy might ai the fame time be fur-' 
nijhedwith a lul/ideniy of tuntht min fom the modirn minty for the comma ce of 
daily ufe * but ihoe was no fchool huok^ copious and vaiioiis enoughy calculated 
entirth for thi\ piap'je. 1 'he Gudin and Roman Hijloryy the Spcdlatoi Sy and 
Plutanln Liviu wt re indu'd fometimes intiodiucdy and certainly with great 
advantage. But /////, an imilormity of Liiglilh hooks in fchoohy was a de* 
jidcY'itum, It was dejhahle that all the ffu’dents f)f tlic fame chifs, provided 
with the fame hooky containing the ptopei vaiiityy might be enabled to read it to- 
getluTy and thus benefit eath other by the emulous Jludy of the fame Juljut or corn- 
pojiiiony at the fame timcy under the eye oj tluir common majin. 

For thi\ important piirpofc^ the latgc collchlions entitled “ ELEGANT 
EXl'RACTS,” both in Piofc and Vcrfcy were projected and completed by the 
prefen t Editor. Their reception is the fullej} tejhmony in favour both of the 
dejign and its execution. Siveral cditionSy conjifting of ve^y numnous impufjlomy 
have been rapidly cnculatedy and a new one is now demanded. Public encourage- 
ment ha\ fi'A operated on the Editot as a fedutiion to indolence y hut as a fpur to 
jiejh exation y and as the ptej\ pi oce<dedy gfcat additioiUy alteuitionsy and im- 
prcvcmeiVUy have been made in cveiy Editioiiy zvithout regatd to encreajing ex- 
pence or tf cubit. The advantage has hitherto chiefiy udounded to the public \ 
'for thoje zvho ate able to cjlimatc the exptnee of fuch works as thefcy and are ac- 
e^uainted zvlth the eimmn ajjments that fometimes impede their ptogtefy or tender 
them iinpi odufiivcy willtcadily believe it may happetiy that the reward of the 
^Ptojcticty Filitcty and E.JlabliJhcr y Jhall be little mote than the amufement atifing 
ftotn his iiii'cntion and Jupi^tintcndance. 

The labour rf a Compiler of a book like this is indeed humble ; hut its utility 
s^extudue, and he ficls a pride and pleafurc in the ^rfebiion that he has 
bun J.'tZing his eountty moj} effciluallyy in jerving the tijing generation by 
fuch books as this, without Jactificing either to avarice or to vanity. The renown 
attending a public wotky is indeed feldom proportioned to its utility. Glitter is not 
aivays the tnofi hilhant on thcjurface cf the mo ft valuable fubjiance* The had- 
jtene is plain and unattiaRive in its appeal anccy zvhile the paftc on the finger <f the 
beau fpai kics with envied hijiic. The Jfadcy the ploughy the J/iuttUy have n$ 
cnuimoit bejvrwid on themy while the Jwoid is decorated with tibbandSy gold, 
and ivji). >,/ REASON, undazzhd in ho dtufionsy dares to py onouncty whili 
Jhe holds the J calefy that the rsp.rrL, though little praifedy preponderates y anj^ 
that the J/icwy and unlub/raniia! kicks the itam f the balanccy while it attraSli 
she eye oj inconfidci att admmtisn. 
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A D V E R, T I S E M E N t. 

TKinp tnlmfically good and valuable have however tJu advantage of fcuy 
permanent ejletm^ though they may lofe the ccht of temporary apfiaufe. They 
carry with them to the clofet their own letters of recommendation. TJits vohms 
confidently claims the ckara^er of good and valuable^ and therefore wants mt the 
pajjport of praife. Every page /peaks in its own favour^ in the modr/i language 
of merits which has no occajton to hoafi^ though it cannot renounce its tight to jujl 
efieem. The moft valuable woods ufed in the fine cabinet work of the ai tifafu re- 
quire neither paint nor vatnijhy but appear beautiful by their own variegated 
veins and colours. 

As it is likely that the jludent who reads this volume of Profe with pleafure^ 
may alfopoffejs a tajlcfor Poetry, it is tight to mention in this place, that there 
is publijhed by the fame Proprietots, a volume ^Poetry, fimilar in Jize and 
form ; and as he may alfo wijh to improie himjelf in the very u/ful art of 
Letter- Writing, that there is provided a moji copious volume of Letters from 
fhe bejl authors, under the title ^Elegant Epistles. 

This whole Set of Colledions, more copious, convenient, and valuable, than 
any which have preceded it, certainly conduces In a very high degree, to that great 
national objed, the PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

S^PTfM^ER, 1794, 
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PREFACE^TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


T HIS book (lerive's its origin from a wifli cxprefled by perfons who have the 
condud of fchools, that fucha compilation might be publilhcd, as by means 
of a full page, and a fniall, yet very legible type, might contain, in one volume, a 
little bnglilh library for young people who are in the courfc ol their education. A 
common-lized volume, it was tound, was foon perufed, and laid afidc for want of 
novelty ; but to fupply a large fchool v.ith a great variety, and conllant fuc^clfon 
of Englifh books, is too cxpenfive and inconvenient to be germrallv piaL^icahle; 
fuch a quantity of matter is therefore collected in this \olume as mull of nccedity 
fill up a good deal of time, and furnish a great number of new ideas before it can 
be read to fatiety, or “entirely exhautlcd.. It may therefore very properly conlli- 
lute, what it was intended to he, a fdbiary for Learners, from the age of nine or 
ten to the age at which they leave their fchool : at the fame time it is evident, 
upon infprtilion, that it abounds with fuch extraCis as may be read by them at any 
age with pleafurc and improvement. Thougli it is chieHy and primarily adapttil 
to fchoUrs at School ; yet it is certain, that all readers may find it an agrceablecom- 
p.iniou.and particularly proper to fill up Ihort intervals of accidental leifure. 

As to the Authors from whom the extrads aic made, they arc thofe whofe 
charaders want no recommendation. 'Fhc Spedators, Guardians, and Tatlers, 
have been often gleaned for the purpofe of feledions ; but to .have omitted them, 
in a work like this, for that rcafon, would have been like rejeding the pureft coin 
of the tullcll weight, becaufe it is not quite frefh from the mint, but has been long 
in ciiculation. It ought to be rcmcmbeied, that thougli the writings of .Addifoii 
and his coadjutors may no longer have the grace cf novelty in the eyes of veteran 
leaders, )ct they will always be new to a rifing generation. 

The greater part ot this book, however, oonfifls of extrads from more modern 
books, and from lome which have not yet been ufed for the purpofe of feledions. 
It ii to be preluincd that living authors will not be dilpleafed th^yjjwfcful and 
elegant paliages have been borrowed ol them for this book; fince if tW^ fincercly 
meant, as they profefs, to reform and improve the age, thev mud be convinced, 
tliat to p.acc their noil falutary admonitions and fentenccs in the hands of young 
perfons, is to contribute moll effedually to the accompliitmient of their benevolent 
t cfign. I he books thcoifclvcs at large do not m general fall into the hands of 
fchool-boys; they are often too voluminous, too large, and too expenfivc for 
general adoption; they arc foon torn and di^gured by the rough treatment which 
they ul^ually mcetwuh in a great fchool; and indeed* \v hate ver be the caufe of it. 
they icldom arc, or can be conveniently introduced : and therefore Ext r acts arc 
highly expedient, or rather abfolutely ncccfl'ary. 


ADVERTISE. 



( ) 

advertisement to the second edition. 

T he approbation with which the firli edition of this book has been re- 
ceived by the Public, has operated as an encouragement to improve it. 
It has been judged pioper to change the form and lize from a dnoJecime to an 
not only for the fak^' of' giving it a more agreeable appearance, but alfo 
of a J ding to the quantity and variety of the contents. Some extrads have in- 
deed been omitted, to make room for new matter; but the additions, upon the 
whole, arc very confidcrable. 

'I’hc utility of tlie collodion is obvious. It is calculated for claflical fchools, 
and for thole in which EngliOi only taught. Young psrlbns cannot read 
a book, confaihing fo much ruittcr, without .acquit ing a great intprovement in 
the Englilh Language; logciher with ideas on many plealing fubjeCts of Taftc 
and Literature; and, which is of much higher importance, they will imbibe 
with an incrcale of knowledge, the purcll piinciples of Virtue and Religion. 

'^riie book may be emplqj^ed in various methods for the ufe of learners, ac- 
cording to the judgment of v<iilous indrudors. The pupils may not only read 
it in private, or in the fchool at lUted times, but write out paragraphs in their 
copy books; commit pafiages to memory, and endeavour to recite them with 
the proper adion and pronunciation, for the improvement ol their powers of 
utterance. With refped to the Art of fpeaking, an excellence in it certainly 
depends more on pradice, under the fupcrintendance of a mailer, than on written 
precepts; and thi.s book orofelVcs to offer matter for pradice^ rather than fyftcmatic 
inllrudions, which may be more advantagcouHy given in a rhetorical treatife or 
'uiva ‘lioce, 'fo learn the pradical part of fpeaking, or the art of managing the 
voice and gellurc, by written rules alone, is like learning to play upon a mufi- 
cal inllrumcnt, with the bare alilllancc of a book of diredioas without a 
mailer. 

The books from which thefe Rxtrads arc taken, are fit for the voung readers 
libraries, -and may be made the companions of their lives; while the prefent 
compilation offers iifclf only as an humble companion at fchool. In the cha» 
rader of a companion, it has a groat deal to fay to them; and will probably 
improve in the power of affording plcafurc apd inftrudion, the more its acquaint- 
ance is cultivated. 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE THIRD AND FOURTH EDITIONS. 

A DESIRE to render this Book fingularly ufcful, and to deferve a coniinu- 
aneqAf that approbation with which it lias been already received, has induced 
the l^ditoSro enlarge and improve it in the prefent, ai well as in every preceding 
edition. 

To the firft book a great variety of moral and religious extrads has been added, 
with a defign to furnilhli falutary employment for fchools and families on a day 
which affords peculiar leifure. In the fuofcquent books have been inferted Ora- 
tions, Charaders, entertaining Efl'ays on men and manners, pleafing pafl’agct on 
Natural Hiflory, a collcdion of old Proverbs, and other pieces, conducive to the 
prime purpofe of uniting the ufcful with the agreeable. 

The volume thus improved, together with the enlarged edition of ELEGANT 
EXTRACTS IN VERSE, will, it is hoped, be highly agreeable to young perfont 
in their vacant hours, as well as ufeful to them in the dalles of a fchool, ana under 
the tuition of a preceptor. 

As the book unavoidably became large by fucccllive additions, it w.is judged pro- 
per to infert a Title Page and ornamental Defign, nearly in the middle, that it may 
DC optional to the purchafer to bind the Collcdion cither in one, or in two volumes, 
may beft correfpond with his own ideas of convenience. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

O N 

PRONUNCIATION, OR DELIVERY. 

FROM DR. BLAIR*s LECTURES. 


I. 

H OW much ftrcfs'V.is laid upon Vro- 
nUriciaiion, or Delivery, by the mod 
eloquent of all orators, Demofthenes, ap- 
• pears from a noted faying of his, related 
noth by Cicero and Quindtilian ; when be- 
ing afleed. What was the firft point in ora- 
tory ? he anfwcfcd Delivery; and being 
alked. What was the fccond f and after- 
wards, What was the third ? he dill an- 
fwered. Delivery. There is no wonder, 
that he (hould have rated this fo high, and 
that for improving himfclf in it, he (hould 
have employed thofe alliduous and painful 
laboun, which all the Ancients take fo 
jnuch notice of ; for, beyond doubt, no- 
thing is of more importance. To fuperfi- 
cial thinkers, the man.igemcnt of the voice 
and gellure, in public fpcaking, may ap- 
pear to relate to decoration only, and to be 
one of the inferior arts of catching an au- 
dience, But this is far from being the cafe. 
It is intimately connected with what is, or 
ought to be. the end of all public fpeak- 
ing, Pcrfuafion; and therefore deferves 
the ftudy of the moll grave and ferious 
fpeakers, as much as of thofe, whofc only 
aun it is to pleafe. 

For, let It be confidcred, whenever we 
addrefs ourielvcs to others by words, our 
intention certainly is to make feme impref- 
hon on thofe to whom we fpeak ; it is to 
convey to them our own ideas and emo- 
tions'. Now the tone of our voice, our 
looks and gedurcs, interpret our ideas and 
emotions no Icfs than words do ; nay, the 
imprelTion they make on others, is fre- 
quently much ftrongcr than any that words 
Ccut uiukc. We oiten fee that an expref* 


five look, or a pafllonatc cry, unaccom- 
panied by words, conveys to others more 
forcible ideas, and roufes within them 
ftrongcr palfions, than can be communicat- 
ed by the mod eloquent difeourfe. The 
fignification of our fentiments, made by 
tones and gedurcs, has this advantage 
above that made by words, tha- it is the 
language of nature. It is that method of 
interpreting our mind, which nature has 
diftated to all, and which is underdood by 
all; whereas, words arc only arbitral/, 
conventional fymbols of our ideas j and,* 
by confcqucncc, mull make a more feeble 
imprelTion. So true is this, that, to render 
words fully fignihcant, they mull, almoft 
in every cafe, receive feme aid from the 
manner of Pronunciation and Delivery, 
and he who, in fpcaking, fliould employ 
bare words, without enforcing them by 
proper tones and accents, would leave us 
with a faint and indiftind impreliion, often 
with a doubtful and .ambiguous cottceptlon 
of what he had delivered. Nay, lb clofc 
is the connedion between certain fenti- 
ments and thi proper manner of pro- 
nouncing them, that he who docs not pro- 
nounce them after that manner, can never 
perfuadc us, that he believes, or feels, the 
fentiments thcmfclvcs. His delivery my 
be Inch, as to give the lye to all that hi 
alTerts. When Marcus Callidius accttfed 
one of an attempt to poifon him, but en- 
forced his accufation in a languid manner, 
and without any w'armth or eamellncfs of 
delivery, Cicero, who pleaded for the ac- 
cufed perfon, improved this into an argu- 
ment of the falmy of the charge, " An 
*• tu, M, Caliidinifi fingeres, llc agere^sP* 




, On Pronunciciton^ or VJt « 


In Shakcfpear’s Richard II. the Dutchcfs 
of York thus impeaches the fincerity or 
her hufband : 

Pleads he in Cornell >-*«Look \ipnn lits facci 

H»S eyes do iliop no tears ; his prayers arc icft; 

H»s words come from his inomh ; ours, frons 
oui l)ic.iiV ; 

lie pia)s bill f,iintly,and would be denied ; 

We pi ay wiilj heart and foul. 

» But, I believe it is necdlcfs to fay any 
more, in order to fliew the high impor- 
tance of a good Delivery. 1 proceed, 
therefore, to fuch obferv:iLionj> as appear 
to me moll ulcful to be made on this 
head. 

The great objefts which every public 
fpeaher will natur.illy have in his eye in 
forming his Delivery, are, firll, to ipeak 
fo as to be fully ana cafily iindcrilooi by 
all who hear him ; and next, tofpeak with 
grace and force, fo as to pleafe and to 
move his audience. Let us confidcrwhat 
is moll impoitant with rclpcil to each of 
thclc *. 

In order to be fully and eafily dnder- 
Hood, the four chief requifiles are, A due 
degree of loudneL of voice ; Dillitvitncfs ; 
Slownefs; and. Propriety of Pronuncia- 
tion. 

The firfl attention of every pub'ic fpeak^ 
er, donbtlefs, mull be, to make Iiimielf be 
heard by all thofe to whom he fpc.ik .. He 
mud endeavour to fill with his voice the 
fpacc tKcupied by the adembly. This 
power of voice, it may be thought, is 
wholly a natural talent. It is fo in a good 
meafurc; but, however, may receive Cv^n- 
fidcrablc afllllance from art. Much de- 
pends for this purpofe on the proper pitch, 
and management of the voice. Every man 
has three pitches in his voicej the high, 
the middle, and the low one. The high, 
is th.it which he ufes in calling aloud to 
fomc one at a diftance. The low is, when 
' he approaches to a whifper. The middle 
is, that which he employs in common con- 
verfation, and which he (hould generally 
ufe in public difeourfe. For it is a great 
miftakc, to imagine that one mull take tlic 
highcll pitch of his voice, in order to be 
w3l heard by « great affembly. This is 
confounding two things which are diffe- 
rent, loudhcfs, or ffrength of found, with 
the key,^or note on which vve fpeak. A 

• On this wlirle fuhjcfl, Mr. Slwridan’s Lec- 
«in Elocution are very worthy of being 
couuuvraj , auU fcwral bovii ire Unr uken (roui 


fpcaker may render his voice louder, with- 
out Altering the key ; and we MU always 
be able to give moft body, moft pei lever-, 
ing force of found, to that pitch of voice; 
to which in converfation we are ac^ftdm- 
ed. Whereas, by fetting out on oUrKiglv 
ell pitch or key, we cert.fmly allow o^ir- 
felvcs lefs compafs, and are likely to llrain 
our voice before we have dbne. We (l\aU 
Litigue ourfelvcs, and fpeak with pain ; and 
whenever a man fpeaks with pain to him- 
fclf, he is alw.iys Jieard with pain by his 
audience. Give the voice therefore full 
ftrength and fwcll of found ; but always 
pitch it on your ordinal y fpcaklng key. 
Make it a conilant rule never to utter a 
gre.iter quantity of voice, than you can af- 
ford without p.iin to yoiirfflvcs, and wiili- 
out any extiaoidiiury effort. As long as 
you keep within thefe bounds, the other 
org.ins of fpcech will be at libvity to dil- 
chaige their fcveral olliccs with e.ife ; and 
you will .ilu ays have your voice undei com- 
mand. But whenever you tranfgrers thefe 
bounds, you give up the reins, and have np 
longer .iny management of it. It is .an 
uleful rule too, in Order to be Well hej^rd, 
to fix our eye on fomc of the moll drffant 
perfons in the aflcmbly, and ^0 confidci' 
ourfelvcs as fpcaking to them. Wc n.ltu- 
rally and in.-chanically utter our words 
with fuch a degree of llrength, as to make 
ourfelvcs be heard by one to whom we ad- 
drefs ourfelvcs, provided he be within the 
leach of our voice. As this is the cafe in 
common converfation, it will hold alfo in 
public fpcaking. But remember, that i4 
public as well its in converfation, it is pof-i 
iible to offend by fpcaking too loud. I'hU 
extreme hurts the ear, by making the 
voice come upon it in rumbling indiftJnft 
mafles ; befides its giving thCjmeakef the 
difagrccable appearance of one who endea- 
vours to compel affent, by mcfll vehe- 
mence and force of found. '* 

In the next place, to being well heard, 
and clearly underllood, diftinbtncfs of arti- 
culation contributes more, than mere loud- 
nefs of found, 'Fhe quantity of found nc- 
cefl'ary to fill even a large (pace, is fmaller 
than is commonly imagined ; and with 
dillinfl articulation, a man of a weak voice 
will make it reach farther, than the ftrong- 
eft voice can reach without it. To this, 
therefore, every public fpeaker ought td 
pay great attention. He muft give every 
found which he utters \ts due proportion, 
and make every fyllablo, and even every 
letter in the word which he pronounces, 
A 4 be 
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be hctrddiftinftly ; without flurring, whif- 

S , or ibpprefUng any of the proper 

. 

^ In the third place, in order to articulate 
diftinftly, moderation is rcquifite with re- 
gard to the fpeed of pronouncing. Preci- 
pitancy of fpccch confounds all articula- 
tion, and all meaning. I need fcarcely ob- 
ferve, that there may be alfo an extreme 
on the oppofitc fide. It is obvious, that a 
Jifelefs, drawling pronunciation, which al- 
lows the minds of the hearers to be .always 
outrunning the fpeakcr, mull render every 
difeourfe infipid and fatiguing. But the 
•extreme of fpcaking too fall is much more 
common, and requires the more to be 
guarded againfl, bccaufe, when it has 
rowu up into a habit, few errors arc more 
irticult to be corrc(ilcd. To pronounce 
with a proper degree of flownefs, and with 
full and clear articulation, is the hill thing 
to be iludicd by all who begin to fpealc in 
public ; and cannot be too much recom- 
mended to them. Such a pronunciation 
gives weight and dignity to their difeourfe. 
It is a great alTiftance to the voice, by the 
paufes and rclls which it allows it more 
cafily to nuke; and it enables the fpcaker 
to fwcll all his (ounds, both with more 
force and more mufic. It alTifts him alfo 
in preferving a due command of himfelf ; 
whereas a rapid and hurried manner, is apt 
to excite that flutter of fpirits, which is the 
greatefl enemy to all right execution in the 
way of OMtory. “ Promptum fit os,’* fays 
Quin^lilbn, “ non prxeeps, moderaium, 
non leiuum,’’ , 

After ilicfc fundamental attentions to 
the pitch and management of the voice, 
to diilinil articulation, hnd to a proper de- 
gree of llownefs of fpccch, what a public 
speaker mull, in the fourth place, (ludy, is 
Propriety of Pronunciation ; or the giving 
to every word, which he utters, th.'it found, 
which the moll polite ufage of the language 
fippropriates to it ; in oppofition to bioad, 
vulgar, or provincial pronunciation. This 
is requifiie, both for Ipoaking intelligibly, 
and for fpcaking with grate or 
Inftru^bons concerning tms aiiicle, c.m be 
given, by the living voice only. But there 
)s one obfervation, which it nuay not be 
improper here to make. In the F.nglilh 
language, every word which conf.lls of more 
fyllables than one, has one accented fyi- 
lablc, d'he accent rclls lomctimcs on the 
vowel, fomeibiK** or\ the confonant. Sel- 
dom, or never, is there more than one ac- 
cented fyllablc in any Englilh word, how- 


ever long ; and the genius of the language 
requires the voice to mark that fyllablc by 
a ftrongcr percuflion, and to pafs more 
flightly over the reft. Now, after we have 
learned the proper feats of thefe accents, it 
is an important rule, to give every word 
juft the fame accent in public fpcaking, as 
in common difeourfe. Many perfonserrin 
this refpeft. When they Ipeak in public, 
and with folcmnity, they pronounce the 
fyllablcs in a different manner fiom what 
they do at other times. They dwell upon 
them, and protrafl them ; they multiply 
accents on the fame word ; from a miftaken 
notion, that it gives gravity a'nd force to 
their difeourfe, and adds to the pomp of 
public declamation. Whereas, this is one 
of the greateft faults that can be committed 
in pronunciation; it makes what is called a 
theatrical or mouthing manner ; and gives 
an artificial atfeded air to fpecch, which 
detrads greatly both from its. agrecablencfs, 
and its impreflion. 

I proceed to treat next of thofe higher 
parts of Delivery, by ftudving which, a 
Ipcakcr has fomeihing farther in view than 
merely to render himfelf intelligible, and 
feeks to give grace and force to wbat he 
utters. Thefe may bccompriled under four 
heads, Emphafis, Paufes, Tones, and Gef- 
turcs. Let me only premife in general, to 
what I am to fay concerning them, that at- 
tention to thefe articles of Delivery, is by 
no means to be confined, as fome might be 
apt to imagine, to the more elaborate and 
pathetic parts of a diftourle ; there is, per- 
n.ipi, as great attention requifitc, and as 
much flcill difplaYcd, in .adiapiing emphafes, 
paufes, tones, and gcllures, piopcily, to 
calm and plain fpcaking : and the effed of 
a juft and graceful delivery will, in every 
part of afubjed, be found of high impor- 
unce for commanding attention, and en- 
forcing what is fpoken. 

Eirll, let us confidcr Emphafis ; by this 
is meant a ftronger and fuller found of 
voice, by whicli we diftinguilh the accent- 
ed fyllablc of fome word, on which we 
defign to lay particular ftrefs, and to (how 
how it afifeds the reft of the fentcnce. 
Sometimes the emphatic word muft ^ dif- 
ttnguiftied by a particular tone of voice, as 
w cll as by a ftronger accent On the right 
management of the emphafis, depends the 
whole life and fpirit of every difeourfe. 
If no emphafis be placed on any words, 
not only is difeourte rendered heavy and 
lifekfs, but the mcaniog left often ambi- 
guous. If the emphafis be placed WVong, 

we 
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we pervert and confound the roeanln? 
wholly. To give a common inftance ; fuch 
a fimple queftion as this: ** Do you ride 
to town to-day ?’* is capable of no fewer 
thair four different acceptations, accord- 
ing as the eraphafis is differently placed 
on the words. If it be pronounced thus: 
Do you ride to town to-day ? the anfwer 
may naturally be, No ; I fend my fervant in 
my dead. If thus; Do you ride to town 
to-day ? Anfwer, No ; 1 intend to ivalk. 
Do you ride to to<ivn to-day ? No; I ride 
out into t/^e fields. Do you ride to town 
iO'day? No; but I lhall to-morrtnu. In 
like manner, 'in folcmn difeourfe, the whole 
force and beauty of an expreffion often 
depend on the accented word ; and we 
may prefent to the hearers quite different 
views of the ftme fentiment, by placing 
the cmphafis differently. In the follow- 
ing words of our Saviour, obferve in whrit 
different lights the thought is placed, .ac- 
cording as the wortls are pronounced. 
“ Jud.is, betrayed thou the Son of Man 
nith :i kifs ?’* Betrayefi thou— makes the 
reproach turn, on the infamy of treachery, 
—betrayed thou — makes it red, upon Ju- 
das’s conneflioa with his mader. Betrayed 
thou the Son of reds it, upon our 

Saviour’s pcrfonal character and eminence. 
Betrayed thou the Son of man <with a 
kt/s ? turns it upon his proditutuig the %- 
nal of peace and frlendlhip, to die purpolc 
of a mark of dedrudtion. 

In order to acquire the proper manage- 
ment of the emphalis, the great rule, and in- 
deed the only rule poflibie to be given, is, 
that the fpeaker dudy to attain a jud con- 
ception of the force and fpirit of ihofe 
fentiments which he is to pronounce. For 
to lay the emphafis with exafk propriety, is 
a Cendant cxercifc of good Icnfe ana at- 
tention. It is far from being .in incon- 
fiderable attainment. It is one of the 
greateft trials of a true and jud tade ; and 
^uft arife from feeling delicately our- 
fclvcs, and from judging accurately of 
what is fitted to -drike the feelings of 
others. There is as great a difference be- 
tween a chapter of the Bible, or any other 
piece of plain profc, read by one who 
places the feveral emphafes every where 
with tade and judgment, and by one who 
neglcfts or miftakes them, as there is be- 
tween the fame tune played by the mod 
nufterly hand, or by the mod bungling 
performer. 

In all prep.ired difeourfes, it would be 

great ufc, if they were read over or 


rchcarfed in private, with this particular 
view, to fearch for the proper emphafes 
before they were pronounced in public ; 
marking, at the fame time, with a pen, 
the emphatical words in every fcntencc, 
or at lead the mod weighty and affeif^- 
ing parts of the difeourfe, and fixing them 
well in memory. Were this attention 
oftener bedowed, were this part of pro- 
nunciation dudied with more cxadliicfs, 
and not left to the moment of delivery, as 
is commonly done, public fpcakers would 
find their care abundantly repaid, by the 
remarkable cfie»^Is which it would produce 
upon their audience. Det me caution, at 
the fame lime, again d one err^ that of 
multiplying emphatical words too much. 
It is only by a prudent referve in the ufc 
of them, that we can give tliem any 
weight. If they recur too often ; if a 
fpe.iker attempts to render every thing 
which he fays of high importance, by a 
multitude of drong emphafes, we loon 
learn to pay little regard to them. To 
crowd every fentence uith emphatical 
words, b like crowding all the pages of a 
book with italic charaders, which, as to 
the effed, is jud the fame with ufing no 
fuch didindions at all. 

Next to emphafis, the Paufes in fpeak- 
ing demand attention. Thefe are of two 
kinds ; fird, emphatical paufes ; and next, 
fuch as mark the didindions of feufe. 
An emphatical paufe is made, after fome- 
thing has been fiiid of peculiar moment, 
and on which we want to fix the hearer’s 
attention, ^metimes, before fuch a thing 
is faid, we imcr it in with a paufe of this 
nature. Such paufes' have the fame effed 
as a drong emphafis, and arc fubjed to 
the fame rules; efpecially to the caution 
jud now given, of not repeating them too 
frequently. For, as they excite uncom- 
mon attention, and of courfe raife expeda- 
tion, if the importance of the matter be 
not fully anfwcrable to fuch expedation, 
they occafion difappointment and difgud. 

But the mod frequent and the principal 
ofe of paufes, is to mark the .divifiont of 
the fenfc, and at the fame time to allow 
the fpeaker to draw his breath ; and the 
proper .Tnd graceful adjudment of fuch 
paufes, is one of the mod nice and difficult 
articles in delivery. In all publia fpea Ic- 
ing, the management of the breath re- 
quires a good deal of care, fo as not to be 
obliged to divide words from one another, 
which have fo intimate a connedion, that 
they ought to be pronounced with the 
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fame breath* and without the lead fepara- 
ticm. Many a fentencc is miferably man* 
gled* and the force of the cmphafis to- 
tally loft, by diviftons being made in the 
wrong place. To avoid this, every one* 
while he is fpeaking, ihouTd be very careful 
10 provide a full fupply of breath for what 
he is to utter. It is a great miftake to 
imagine, that the breath mull be drawn 
only at the end of a period, when the voice 
is allowed to fall, k may eafily be ga* 
thered at the intervals of the period, when 
the voice is only fufpended for a moment ; 
and, by this management, one may have 
always ^ fuHicient ftock for carrying on 
the longeft fcntence, without impioper in- 
icrrupiions. 

Jf any one, in public fpeaking, fliall 
have formed to himfclf a certain melody 
or tune, which requires reft and paiifes of 
its own, dilHniSl from thofe of tiie fenfe, 

' , undoubtedly, contraded one of the 
Worn habits into which a public fpeaker 
can fall. It is the fenfe which Ihould al- 
ways rule the paufes of th.; voice ; for 
wherever there is any fenfible fufpcnfion 
of the voice, the hearer is always led to 
exped fomething correfponding in the 
meaning. Paufes in publia difeoarfe, muft 
be formed upoti the manner in which we* 
otter ourfelvcs In ordinary, fenfible con- 
trerfation ; and not upon the ftilF, artificial 
manner which we acquire from reading 
books iiccording to the common pundua- 
Oon. The general run of punfluation is 
very arbitrary ; often capricious and falfe ; 
and di^tes an uniformity of tone in the 
paufes, which is extremely difagrccable : 
lor we arc to obferve, that to render paufes 
graceful and expreflive, they muft not only 
be made in the right place, but alfo be 
accompanied with a proper tone of voice, 
by which the nature of thefe paufes is in- 
timated; much more than by the length 
of them, which can never be cxa^lly mea- 
fured. Sometimes it is only a flight and 
fun pie fufpennon of voice that is proper ; 
ibmetimes a degree of cadence in the voice 
is required; and fomeiimes that peculiar 
tone and cadence, which denotes the fen- 
ten^e finiihed. In all thefe cafes, we are to 
regulate ourfelvcs, by attending to the man- 
ner in whkh nature teaches us to fpeak 
when engaged in real and coineft dif- 
courfe with others. 

When we. arc reading or reciting verfe, 
there is a peculiar difficulty in making the 
paufes juftly. The dilHculty nrifes from 
the melody of verfe, w hich didkites to the 
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ear paufes. oi? reiU of iu own ; and to ad* 
juft, and compound tiicfcpt;opcrly with the 
paufes of tbe fenfe,, fo as neither to hurt 
the ear, nof offend the unde^ftanding. is fq 
very nipe a matter, that it is no wpndcr we 
fb feldoni meet with good readers, of poe- 
try. There arc two kinds of paufes tha^ 
belong to the mufic of verfe; one is, the 
paufe at the end of the line ; and the other,, 
the cxfural paufe in the middle of it. 
With regard to the paufe at the end of 
the line, which marks that ftrain or verfe 
to be finifhed, rhyme renders this always 
fenfible, and in fome mcafurc compels us 
to obferve it in our pronunciation. In 
blank verfe, where there is a grpter li- 
berty permitted of running the lines int(^ 
one another, fometimes without any fuf- 
pcnfion in the fenfe, it has been made a 
queftion. Whether, in reading fuch verfe 
with propriety, any regard at all ftiouKl be 
paid to the clofc of a line ? On the flage, 
w'hcre the appearance of fpeaking in \cife 
Ihould always be avoided, there can, I 
think, be no doubt, that the clofe of fuch 
lines as make no paufe in the fenfe, Ihould 
not be rendered perceptible to the cai. 
But on other occafions, this were impro- 
per : for what is the ule ol melody, or for 
what end has the poet compoled in yeife, 
if, in reading his lines, we lupprefs his 
numbers ; and degrade them, by our pro- 
nunciation, into mere piofe? We ought, 
therefore, certainly to rend blank verfe f9 
as to make every line fenfible to the car. 
At the fame time, in doing fo, every ap- 
pearance of fing-fong and tone muft be 
carefully guarded againft. The clofe of 
the line, where it makes no paufe in the 
meaning, ought to be marked, not by fuch ‘ 
a tone as is ufed in fiiulhing a fcntence, 
but without either letting the voice fall qr 
elevating it, it Ihould be marked only by 
fuch a flight fufpenfion of found, as may 
diftinguiln the paflage from one line 
another, without injuring the meaning. ' 
The other kind of mufical paufe, is that 
which falls fomcwherc about the middb 
of the verfe, and divides at into two hemi- 
ftichs ; a paufe, not fo great lu that whi^ 
belongs to the dole oi the line, but lUll 
fenfible to an ordinary car. This, wMch 
is called the caefural paufe, in the F^nca* 
heroic verfe fall* uniformly in th^ roidd^ 
of the line, in the Englilh, it may aftqr 
the 4ih. sih, ^th, or 7th fyllablcs in tlm 
line, and no'bther. Where the yerfc is (o 
conttruded that thU csifural pai^c coirf- 
cides widt the ftighteft paufe or di|liion ip 
’ the 
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the Tenfc, the line Can be read cafily ; as 
in the two firft verics of Mr. Pope*8 Mcf* 
liah> 

Yc nymphs of Solyma ! begin the fong j 
To heavenly themes, fublimcr ftuins belong j 

But if it (hall happen that words, Vhich 
have luch a drift and intimate conneftion, 
as not to bear even a momentary repara- 
tion, arc divided from one another by this 
caifural paufe, we then feel a fort of drug- 
gie between the fenfe and the found, 
which renders it diflicult to read fuch lines 
gracefully. The rule of proper prouun- 
ciation in fuch cafes is, to regard only the 
paufe which the fenfe forms ; and to read 
the line accordingly. The ncglcft of the 
cajfural paul'c may make the line found 
fomewhat unharmonioufly ; but the ciFeft 
would be much worfe, if the fenfe were fa- 
crificed to the found. For inllance, in the 
following line of Milton, 

————-What ui me istl.iik. 
Illumine j whnt IS low, i.-nfe and fuppoit. 

The fenfe clearly diftates the paufe after 
** illumine,*’ at the end of the thiid fylla- 
ble, which, in reading, ought to be made 
accordingly; thougii, if the melody only 
were to be regarded, “ illumine” fhould be 
connefted with what follows, and the paufe 
not made till the 4th or 6ih fyll.ibic. So 
in the following line of Mr. Pope’s (EpiiUc 
to Dr. Arbuthnot) : 

I fit, with fad civility I read; 

The ear plainly points out the cacfural paufe 
as falling after “ fad,” the 4ih fyllable. 
But ilfjl'ould be very bad reading to make 
any paufe there, fo as to feparate " fad” 
and civility.” The fenfe admits of no 
other paufe than after the fccond fyllable 
“ fit,” which therefore muft be the only 
paufe made in the reading. 

I proceed to treat next of Tones in pro- 
nunciation, which are different both from 
emphafis and paufesj confifting in the mo- 
dulation of the voice, the notes or varia- 
tions of found which we employ in public 
peaking. How much of the propriety, the 
force and grace of difeourfe, muft depend on 
theft, will appear from this finglc confide- 
ration; that to almoft every fentiment we 
otter, more cfpecially to every ftrong emor 
tion, nature hath adapted feme peculiar tone 
of voice ; infomoch, that be who ihould tell 
another that he was very angry, or much 
grieved, in a tone which did not foit fuch 
tmotioBs, mftead of being belie vcd> would 


be laughed at. Sympathy is one of tHr 
moil powerful principles by which perfua- 
five difcourfc works its effeft. The fpcaker 
endeavours to transfufe into his hearers his 
own fentiments and emotions ; which he can 
never be fuccefsful in doing, unlefs he ut- 
ters them in fuch a manner as to convince 
the hearers that he feels them*. The pro- 
per cxprelfion of tones, therefore, deferves 
to be attentively ftudied by every one who 
would be a fuccefsful orator. 

grcaicft and moll material inllruc- 
tion which can be given for this purpofe is, 
to form the tones of public fpeaking upon 
the tones of fcnfible and animated conver- 
fation. We may obferve that every man. 
when he is much in earned in common dif- 
couife, when he is engaged in fpeaking on 
feme fubjeft which inierells him nearly, has 
an elofjuent or perfuafive tone and manner. 
What IS the rcafon of our being often fa 
frigid and unpcrfuafive in public dife hy . 
but our departing from the natural tOiiu ut 
fpenking, and delivering ourfcives in an 
alFectcd, artificial manner? Nothing can be 
moreabfurd than to imagine, that as foon as 
one mounts a pulpit, or rifes in a public af- 
fcmbly, he is inftantly to lay afidc the voice 
W'ith which he <5jfpre(rcs himfclf in private; 
•to allumc a new, lludied and a ca- 
dence altogether forcignSfo his natural 
manner. This has vitiated all delivery ; this 
has given rife to cant and tedious mono- 
tony, in the different kinds of modem pub- 
lic fpeaking, cfpecially in the pulpit. Mca 
departed from nature ; and (ought to give 
a beauty or Force, as they imagined, to uieir 
difcourfc, b)r fublUtuting certain ftudied 
mufical tones, in the room of the genuine 
cxprcfllons of fentiment, which the voice 
carries in natural difcourfc. Let every 

• ** All that palfcs in the mind of man may be 
reduced to tuo^lafTcs, which I call, Idea*, ini 
** Emotions. By Ideas, 1 mean all thouj^.hts 
which rife and pafs in fuccenTion in the mindi 
“ By Emotions, all exertions of ihe mind m ar- 
** ranging, combining, and feparating its ideas t 
“ as wtU as all the erredU produced on the mind 
“ itfelf by tbofe ideas, from the more violent 
<* .igitatioft of the paffions, to the calmer feelings 
“ produced by the operation of the intellect toil 
the fancy. In (hort, thought is the objeft of 
the one, internal feeling of the other. That 
which ferves to exprefc ilie former, 1 call th« 
** Z^onguage of Ideas ; and the latter, the Lan- 
” goage of Emotions. Words are the figns of the 
** one, tones of the other. Without tlie ufe 
of ihefc two forts of laugu.*igf, it is tmpoffihle 
^ to communicate thrmrgb the ear all that paffei 
« in tbd mind of man.** 

BmaiDAx on the Art of Reading. 

public 
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public fpcaker guard againfl this error. 
Whether he fpcak in a private room, or in 
a great afl*cmb!y, let him remember that he 
Hillfpeaks. Follow nature: confidcr how 
ftc teaches you to utter any fentiment or 
feeling of your heart. Imagine a fubjefl of 
debate llaned in converfation among grave 
nnd wife men, and yourfelf bearing a (hare 
in it. Think after what manner, with what 
tones and infle;;ionsof voice, you would on 
fuch an oecafion exprefs yourfelf, when you 
were mod in earned, and fought mod to be 
lidened to. Carry thefe with you to the 
bar, to the pulpit, or to any public adem- 
bly ; let thefe be the foundation of your 
manner of pronouncing there; and you will 
take the fured method of rendering your 
delivery both agreeable and perfuafivc. 

I have f.ud,I.et thefe converfation tones 
buthe fvuiiJation of public pronunciation ; 
for, on fomcoccafions.fclemti public fpeak- 
ing requires them to be cxaltcJ beyond the 
drain of common difeourfe. In a formal, 
dudied oration, the elevation of the dylc, 
and the haimony of the fentences, prompt, 
almod neceflhrily, a modulation of voice 
more rounded, and bordering more upon 
nuific, than converfation admits. This gives 
rife to what is called, the Declaiming 
Manner. Bu^hough thfl mode of pro* 
nunciation ruff|lConudcrably beyond ordi- 
dinary difeourfe, yet dill it mud have, for its 
bafis, the natural tones of grave and dig- 
nified conveifation. I mull obferve, at the 
fame time, that the condant indulgence of 
a dcchmiatoiy manner, is not favourable 
cither to good compofiiion, or good deli- 
very ; and is in hazard of betraying public 
fpcnkersiniothat monotony of tone and ca- 
dence, which 13 foccncrally complained of. 
Whereas, he who foims the gcncr.al run of 
his <!elivcry upon a fpeaking manner, is not 
likely ever to become difagrccablc through 
monotony. He will have the fame natural 
vaiiciy in his tones, which a pcifon has in 
convcfliition. Indeed, the pcrfeidion of 
delivery requires boihlhefc ditfercni man- 
rers, that of fpeaking with livelincfs and 
cafe, and that of declaiming with Ratclincfs 
and dignity, to be poded'ed by one man ; 
and to be employed by him, according as 
the different parts of his difeourfe require 
either die one or the other. This is a per- 
fc^lion which if not attained by many; 
ihegrc.aicrt part of public fpeakeri allowing 
their delivery to be formed altogether ac- 
cidentally, according as fomc turn of voice 
appears to them moil beautiful, or fome 
artif.cial model has caught their fancy; and 
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acquiring, by this meins, a habit of pro- 
nunciation, which they can never vary. 
But the capital dire^lion, which ought ne- 
ver to be forgotten, is, to copy the proper 
tones for cxprefRng every fentiment from 
thofe which nature didlates to us, in conver- 
fation Vith others ; to fpeak always with 
her voice; and not to form to ourfelves a 
fantadic public m.vnner, from an abfurd 
fancy of its being more beautiful than a 
natural one 

it now remains to treat of Geflurc, or 
what is c.a1led Aflion in public difeourfe. 
Some nations anim-ate their words in rom- 
mon converfation, with many more motions 
of the body than others do. 'i'he French 
and the Italians are, in this refpeft, much 
more fprlghtly than we. But there is no 
nation, hardly any perfonfo phlegmatic, as 
not to accompany their w^ords with fomc 
anions and geiliculations, on all occafions, 
when they are much in earncll. It is 
therefore unnatural in a public fpcaker, it 
is inconfillent with that earnellnefs and fe- 
rioufnefs which he ought to fliew in all af- 
fairs of moment, to remain quite unmoved 
in his outward appearance; and to let the 
worcs drop from his mol'th, w itiiout any 
exprelTion of meaning, or warmth in his 
gellurc. 

The fundamental rule as to propriety of 
aflion, is undoubtedly the fame with what 
J gave as to propriety of tone. Attend to 
the looks and gefturcs, in which earnellnefs, 
indignation, companion, or any other emo- 
tion, difeovers itfelf to moll advantage in 
the common ir.tcrcourfe of men; and let 
thefe be your model. Some of thefe looks 
and geflures arc common to all mw* md 
there arc alfo certain peculiarities of man- 
ner which diflinguifh every individual. A 
public fpcaker mull take that manner which 
is moll natural to himfelf. For it is herejufl 
as in tones. It is not the bufinefs of a 
fpcaker to form to himfelf a certain fct of 
motions and geflures, which he thinks moft 
becoming and agreeable, and to praflife 

• “ L(»qncrc,” (fays .nn a\uh<trof the bft cen- 
tury, v,ho has \sriuw a Ticaufe in Verfe, de 
Cchti el Voce Oratoris) 

<* Lisquere; hoc vninm commune, liHju.'»t«r 

rt nemo j .^t icnfi declaNMict omnia voce. 

“ Tu Iwjuere, ut mos eft lK>m»num ; Boat k latrat 
ille i 

** r.leulolat i rudit hie ffari fttalia dignuro eft) j 
“ Kon homiucm vox ulU fonat ratione lotiuen* 
Uni.“ 

Joannci Lucas, de Geftu et Voce, 
L»b.n. Paris 1675. 

thefe 
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thefc in public, without their having any 
correfpon Jcnce to the manner which is na- 
tural to him in priyatc. His geftures and 
motions ought all to carry that kind of ex- 
prelTion which nature has dilated to him ; 
and, unlcfs this be the cafe, it is impolTible, 
by means of any ftudy, to avoid their ap- 
pearing ftifF and forced. 

Hovvever, although nature mull be the 
ground-work, I admit that there is room 
in this matter for fome ftudy and art. For 
many peribns are naturallv ungraceful in 
the motions wliich they make ; and this un- 
graccftilnd's ndght, in part at leafl, be re- 
formed by application and c.irc. The 
ftudy of adion in public fpeaking, confifts 
chiefly in guarding againft awkward and 
difagrceable motions, and in learning to 
perform fuch as are natural to the fpeaker, 
in the moft becoming manner. For this 
end, it has been advifed by writers on this 
fubjed, to pradife before a mirror, where 
one may fee, and judge of his own geftures. 
2iui J am afraid, perfons arc not always the 
bell judges of the gracefulncfs of their own 
motions ; and one may declaim long e- 
nough befoie a mirror, without correding 
any of his faults. The judgment of a 
friend, whofe good tafte they can truft, will 
be found of much greater advantage to be- 
ginners, tiian any mirror they can ufe. 
VVuli regard to particular rules concerning 
.aflion and gefticulation,Quin(ftilian has de- 
li /cred .1 great many, in the laft chapter of 
the I ith Book of his Inftitutions ; and all 
the modern writers on this fubjeik have done 
little clfe but iranflate them. J am not of 
opiniop^ that fuch rulci, delivered either by 
the voice or on paper, can be of much ufe, 
unlefs perfons faw them exemplified before 
their eyes 

• The r'ew following hints only I fhall adven- 
ture to throw out, in cafe they may he of my fa- 
vice. When fpeaking in public, one fhould ftiulv to 
picfcrve as much dignity as poffible in the whole 
attityde of the body. An ere^t )>ofture is gene- 
lally tobechnfen: ftandiiig firm, fo .1$ coii.t.cthe 
fvillcft and fretft command of ,<U hts motiom ; any 
inclination whigli i$ ufed, fhould bu forw.irds to- 
wards the Itcarers, winch is a natm al cxprcffion of 
^rneftiieffi. As for the countenance, the chief 
is, that tcdhuuld correfjiond with tlic nature 
•f thedifcoorfc, and when no particulcr emotion 
“ cxprejfed, 3 ferious and manly look is alwi^s the 
bell. The eye* fhould never be fixed clofc on any 
'»nc objcdl, but move e^fily round the audience. 

*•1 the motions made with the hands, confifts the 
chief part of gefture in fpeaking. The Ancients 
tondemned all motions performed by the left hand 
alone ; bu; I am notfenfihle, thatthefe are always 
•ffcofive, thobgb it la juturtdfor the right hand to 


I ftiall only add further on this head 
that in order to fuccccd well ih delivery, 
nothing is more ncceflfary than for a fpeaker 
to guard againft a certain flutter of ipiriis, 
winch is peculiarly incident to thole wh« 
begin to fpeak in public. He muft endea- 
vour above all things to be recollected, and 
mafter of himfelf. For this end, he will 
find notliing of more ufe to him, than to 
ftudy to become wholly engaged in his 
fubjed ; to be poflefled with a ienfe of its 
importance or fcrioufiicfs ; to be concerned 
much more to perfuade than to pleafe. He 
will generally pleafe moft, when ple.afingh 
not his foie nor chief aim'. 'I’his is the only 
rational and proper method of raifing one\ 
felf above that timid and baftiful regard to 
an audience, which is fo ready to difconcert 
a fpeaker, both as to what he is to 
and as to his manner fiiying it. 

1 cannot conclude, without an carnefl: 
admonition to guard aj^ainftall aflcflation, 
which is the certain ruin of good delivci y. 
Let your manner, whatever it is, be yi^ur 
own ; neither imit.atcJ fiom a pother, nor 
aftumed upon fomc imaginary model, which 
is unnatural to you. VVhateveris native, 
even though accompanied withfeveral de- 
fers, yet is likely to pleafe ; bccaufe it 
fbows us a man ; becaufe it has the ap- 
pearance of coming from the heart. 
Whereas, a delivery attended with fevcral 
acquired graces and beauties, if it be not 
ca(y and free, if it betray the marks of art 
and affciftation, never fails to difguft. To 
attain any extremely correct, and perfcdlly 
graceful delivery, is what few can expedl ; 
lo many natural talents being requifite to 
concur in forming it. But to attain, what 
as to the cffcift is very little inferior, a for- 
cible and perfuafivc manner, is within the 

be more frequently employe* *• !. W.irm cmotiuii'. 
ilem.md tlie motion of borli hamlj coriclpondiiM; 
together. But whether one gefticiilatcf, with one 
of witli boih hands, it jv an important rule, ll'.at 
all his motions fhould be free .ind tafy. Narrow 
and ftraitenrd movements arc generally ungi.tce- 
ful ; for winch reafon, motions made with th« 
hands arc d.redked to proccid from the fhooldet, 
rather ilwn from the tlbuw. Perpendicular 
movements too witli the hmJv, tli;ii 1., m the 
ftraight line up and doivn,w'hich Shakcfpearc, in 
Hamlet, calls, « fawing the air with tiic hand," 
arc feldom good. Oblique motions arc, m geiuTal, 
the moft graceful. Ti>i> fudilcn and oimhle tiuj- 
uons fhould be likewife avoided. Earneftnefs can 
be fully exprefled wiiliout them. Sb-'kcfpears 
dire^ions on this head, are full of goc'd fc-rJf ; 
** ufe all gently,’’ fays he, “ ^ud in the very tor- 
** rent and tempeft of pjlhon, acqu rea U'mpe- 
** raacc that may give it imooUu.tL ' 


power 
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power of raoft pcrfons ; if they will only un- 
learn falCe and corrupt habit j ; if they wil^ 
allow themfelvcs to follow nature, and will 
fncak in public, as they do in private, wheo 
they fpeak in carneft, and Irom the heart. 
If one has naturally any grofs defers in his 
▼oice or geilures, he begins at the wrong 
end, if he attempts at reformi ng them only 
when he is to Ipealc in public : he Ihould 
l^gin with rcftifying them in his private 
manner of fpeakiiig; and then carry to the 
public the right habit he has formed. For 
li^en a fpeakcr is engaged in a public dlf- 
iburfe, he (hould not be then employing his 
attention about his manner, or thinking 
©f his tones and his gefturcs. If he be lo 
employed, ftudy and affeflatlon will ap- 
pear. He ought to be then quite in earned ; 
wholly occupied with his ana his 

feutiments; lcaving*n:iturc, and prt\ ioiiily 
formed habits, to prompt and lu-geil his 
manner of delivery. 


and fapported alfo by the exterior, ye^ inv* 
portant qualihcations, of a graceful maiip 
ner, a prefcncc not ungainly, and a full and 
tuneable voice. How littlo reafon to won- 
der, that a perfeft and accompliihcd orator 
fhould be one of the charaders that is moll 
rarely to be found ! 

Let us not defpair, however. Between 
mediocrity and perfection there is a very 
wide interval. There are many interme- 
diate fpace% which may be filled up with 
honour; and the more rare and difficult 
that complete perfection is, the greater is 
the honour of approaching to it, though we 
do not fully attain it. The number of 
orators who Hand in the higheft dais is, 
perhaps, fmaller than the number of poets 
who arc foremoft in poetic fame; but the 
dudy of oratory has this advantage above 
that of poetry, that, in poetry, one mud be 
an eminently good performer, or he is not 
fupportablc ; 


- Medioci ibus efTc pocti® 


II. 

Mtans of improvin^^ in Ekquf^ce, 

I have now trc.atcd fully of the different 
Jtmds of public fpeaking, of the compofi- 
tion. and of the delivery of a dtlcourfe. 
Before I finilh this fubjeft, it may be of ufc 
to fuggeft forac things concerning the pro- 
pcrcft^cans of improvement in the art of 
public' fpeaking, and the mod neceffary 
ftudics for ih.at purpofe. 

To be an eloquent foeaker. in the proper 
fenfe of the word, is far from being either 
t common or an esily attainment. Indeed, 
to compofc a florid harangue on fome po- 
pular topic, and to deliver it fo as toamufc 
an audience, is a matter not very difficult. 
But though fome praife be due to this, yet 
the Idc.*!, which I have cnde.’ivoured to give 
of eloquence, is much higher. It is a great 
exertion of the human powers. It is the 
art of being pcrfuafivc and commanding ; 
the art, not of pleafing the fancy meicly, 
but of fpeaking W to the unde rftanding 
and *0 the Heart; of intcrefling the hearers 
in fuch a degree, as to feUe and carry them 
along with us 1 and to leave them with a 
deep and llroog impreffion of ivlat they 
have heard. How many talents, natural 
and acquired, mull concur for carrying this 
to pcrfiaion ! A Rrong, lively, and warm 
imagination: quick ! 

joined with fdlid iudgment. good fenfe, apd 
prefer of mind; all improved by gr« 
ind Iwg attention to ftyW and compofiuon : 

9 


Non homines, non Di, non conceffci’# co- 
lumne *. 

In Eloquence this docs not hold. There 
one may poflefs a moderate llaiion with 
dignity. Eloquence admits of a great 
many different forms ; plain and fimple, 
as well as high and pathetic ; and a genius 
that cannot reach the latter, may fhine 
with much reputation and ufcfulncfs in 
the former. 

Whether nature or art contribute mod to 
form an orator, is a trifling enquiry. In all 
attainments whatever, nature mufl be tlw 
prime agent. She muft beflow the origi- 
nal talents. She muft fow the feeds ; but 
culture is requifite for bringing thofe feeds 
to pcrfedlion. Nature muft always have 
done fomewhat ; but a great deal will always 
be left to be done by art. This is certain, 
that ftudy and difciplinc arc more neceffa^ 
for the improvement of natural genius in 
oratory, than they are in poetry. What I 
mean is, that though poetry be capable of 
receiving afliftance from critical art, yet a 
poet, without any aid from art, by the force 
of genius alone, can rife higher than a pub- 
lic fpeaker can do, who has never given at- 
tention to the rules of ftylc# compofition, 
and delivery. Homer formed himfclf; Dc- 
mofthenes and Cicero were formed by t^ 
help of much labour, and of many aflift- 
ances derived from the labour of others. 

* For God and man, and lette^ pdft dew«*f 

Thai poew ever are of middUng 
* 

After 
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Cn^ Fr&Hunciattcft^icrDtliviry.' 


After tliefc preliminary obicrvatipns* let 
.is proceed to the main defign of this lec- 
ture ; to treat of the means to be ufed for 
improvement in eloquence. 

In the Ayft place, what ftands higheft in 
the order of meaps, is'pcrfonal charafter 
and difpofition. In order to be a truly elo- 
quent or pcrfuafive fpeaker, nothing is 
more neceflary than to be a virtUous man. 
This was a favourite pofitioa among the 
nneient rhetoricians: Non poHe oratorem 
“ efle nifi virum bonnm.” 'I'o lind any 
fucii t6nne(,'Ilon between virtue and one of 
the highclUiberal arts, mull ^;ivc plcal'ure ; 
and it can, I think, be clearly Ihcwn, that 
this is not a mere topic of declamation, but 
that the connexion here alledged, is un- 
doubtedly founded in truth and reafon. 

For, confidcr firfl. Whether any thing 
contributes more topcrfuj/ioii, than theopi- 
iiio n whic h \vc c n te r tai n 0 f i h c p rob i ty ,d i li n- 
tcrellcdnef', candour, and other good moral 
qualities pf the perfon who endeavours to 
perfuadc ? 'Fhefe give weight and force to 
every thing which he utters ; nay, they add 
a beauty to it j they difpofe us to li/len with 
attention and plealure ; and create a fccrct 
partiality in favour of that fide which he 
cfpoufes. Whereas, if wc entertain a fuf- 
picion of craft and difingenuity, of a cor- 
rupt, or a bafe mind, in the fpeaker, Ids 
eloquence lofes all its real cfFcd, It may 
entertain and amufe; but it is viewed as 
artliicc,as trick, as the play only of fpccch; 
and, viewed in this light, whom can it per- 
fuade.? We even read a book with more 
plcafurc, when wc think favourably of its 
author; but when Ave have the living fpevk- 
cr before our eyes addreding us pcifonaily 
on fome fubjeft of importance, the opinion 
wc entertain of his chnrader mull have a 
much more powerful cfFc^l. 

But, left it ihould be faid, that this relates 
only to the characler of virtue, which one 
may maintain, without being at bottom a 
truly worthy man, 1 mull obferve farther, 
that, bcfides tJie weight which it adds to 
character, real virtue operates alfo in other 
ways, to theadv acitage of eloquence. 

I'irll, Nothing is lo favourable as virtue 
to the profccutioii of honourable ftudics. It 
prompts a generous emulation to ctlccI ; it 
ihurta to induilry ; it leaves the mind va- 
«nt and free, mallcf of itfclf, difencum- 
bered of thofe bad paflions, and difengaged 
thofc mean purfuits, which have ever 
been found the grcatefl enemies to true 
» proficiency. Quinttilun has touched this 
^nfidcratipa very^ properly : « Quod fi 


« agroTum nimia cura, ct follicitlor rei fa- 
miliaris diligentia, et venandi voluptas, 
** et dati fpeifbculis dies, multum iludiis 
auferunt, quid putamus*fadluras cupidi- 
“ tatem» avaritiam, invidiam ? Nihil enim 
^ eft cam occupatum, tarn multiformc, tot 
ac tarn variis aflcdiBus coacifum, atque 
“ laceratum, quam mala ac improba mens. 
“ Quis inter h:ec, liieris, aut ulli bonac 
" aril, locus ? Non hercic magis juam 
" fiugibiis, in terra fcniibus ac rubis oc- 
** cupata*.’* 

Blit, bcfidcs this confideration, there is 
another of Hill hii^her importance, though 
1 .am not fure of its being attended to as 
much as it deferves ; n.Tmely, that from the 
fountain of real and genuine virtue, are 
drawn thofc fentiments which will ever be 
moll powerful in affefting the hearts df 
others. Bad as the woild is, Nothing has 
fo great and univerfal a command over the 
minds of men as virtue. No kind of lan- 
guage is fo generally underftood, and fo 
powerfully felt, as the native language of 
worthy and virtuous feelings. He only, 
therefore, who pofiefies t hefc full and llrong, 
can fpcak properly, and ih its own lan- 
guage, to the heart. On all great fubjeiU 
and occ.ifions, there is a dignity, there is 
an energy in noble fentiments, which is 
overcoming and irrefiHible. They give 
an ardour and a flame to one's difeourfe, 
which fcldom fails to kindle a like flame in 
tliofe who hear; and which, more Hfen any 
other caiife, bellows on eloquence that 
power, for which it is famed, of feiaing 
and ti.infporting an audience. Here art 
and imitation will not avail. An afl’umcd 
char.a<‘kT conveys nothing'of this powerful 
warmth. Jt is only a native and unalFc^led 
glow of feeling, which can tranfmit the 
emotion to others. Hence the moll re- 
nowned orators, fuch as Cicero and De- 
mofthenes, were no Icfs dillin^uilhcd for 
fome of the high virtues, as public fpirit and 
zcal for their country, than for eloquence. 

* “ If the maiMgcmenl of an eflate, jf anxioiw 
“ attention to domellic acOnoniy, a paflion fur 
“ hunting, or w*hoIc days ghren up k. public 
« place! and amufements, coofurae fo rtntch time 
“ that IS doc lo Body, how much greater walU 
“ mufl be occafioncd by hcctil itnudefircs avai ice, 
01 envy ! Nothing is fo much hurned and J!;i- 
uted, fo contradiftory to itfcK^or fo violently 
** tom and fhattcred by coofti^ing peffions, .is t 
bad heart. AmidB the diBra^tom which it 
“ produces, what room n left for the cpltivatioa 
** of Iftters, or the purfuii of any honourable art ? 
“ No more, .nlTuredl)’, than there is for the grou'th 
« of com in a field that is ovcr-nin utM thorns 
« and brambles*" 

Beyond 
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Btyond doubts to thcfe virtues their elo- 
quence owed much of it! efFeft ; and thofc 
orations of theirs, in which there breathes 
snoft of the virtuous and magnanimous fpi- 
rit, arc thofe which have ibk^ attraAcd the 
admiration of ages^ 

Nothing, t^vc^c fore, is more nccelTary for 
thoie who would excel in any of the higher 
kinds of oratory, than to cultivate haWts of 
the fevcral virtues, and to refine and im- 
prove all their moral feelings. Whenever 
thefe become dead, or callous, they may 
be alTurcd, that on every great occafion, 
they will fpcak with Icfs power, and lefs 
fuccefs. The fontiments and difpofitions 
particularly rcquifitc for them to cultivate, 
are the following ; the love of jullice and 
order, and indignation It infolencc and op- 

S rclTion t the love of honefty and truth, and 
cicftation of fraud, meanndfs, and cor- 
ruption; magnanimity of fpirit; the love 
oflibeny, of their country and the public ; 
7.cal for all great and noble dcfigns, and 
reverence for all worthy and heroic cha- 
racters. A cold and fccptical turn of mind 
is extremely adverfe to elot^uence ; and no 
Icfs fo, is that cavilling dilpofition which 
takes pkafure in depreciating what is great, 
and ridiculing what is generally admired. 


StHA a difpofition bc/pcaks one not very 
likely to excel in any thing ; but leaft dT 
all in oratory. A true orator ihoutd be a 
perfon of generous fcntipients, of warm 
feelings, and of a mind turned towards the 
admiration of all thofc great and high ob- 
jedls which mankind are naturally formed 
to admire. Joined with the manly virtues, 
he IhouM, at the (amc time, poflefs ftrong 
and tender fenfibility to all the injuries, 
dillreffcs, and forrows, of his fellow-crea- 
tures ; a heart that can cafily relent ; that 
can readily enter into the circumftances of 
others, and can make their cafe his own. 
A proper mixture of courage, and of mo- 
defty, rauft alfo be ftudied by c Very public 
fpeakcr. Modefly is eflential; it is al- 
ways, and juftly, luppofed to be a conco- 
mitant of merit ; and every appearance of 
it is winning and prepoffefling. But mo- 
derty ought not to run into cxccffivc timi- 
dity. Every public fpeaker Hiould be able 
to reft fomewhat on himfclf ; and to aflume 
that air, not of felf-complacency, but of 
firmnefs, which befpeak-s a confeioufnefs of 
his being thoroughly perfuaded of the truth 
or juftice, of what he delivers; a circum- 
ftance of no fmall confequence for making 
impreihon on thofc who hear. 
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RL EGANT EXTRACTS 

J N PROSE. 


BOOK THE FIRST. 
MORAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


§ 1 . The V ijton of MimUt exhibiting a Pic- 
ture of Human Lfe. 

O N the fifth day of the moon, which, 
according to the culiom of my 
forefathers, I always keep holy, 
nfrer having wallicd rnyfelf, and offered 
up my morning devotions, I afcended the 
liigh hills of Bagdat, in order to pafs the 
relt of the day in meditation and prayer. 
As I was here airing myfelf on the tops of 
the mountains, I fell into a profound con- 
templation on the vanity of human life; 
.and pafling from otje thought to another, 
iiurely, faid I, man is but a fhadow, and 
life a dream. Whilft 1 was thus muling, i 
call my eyes towards the fummit of a rock 
that was not f.ir from me, where I dilco- 
vered one in the habit of a (hepherd, with 
n little muiical inllrument in his hand. As 
1 looked upon him, he applied it to his lips, 
and began to play upon it. The found of it 
W.IS exceeding (wcet, and wrought into a 
variety of tunes that were incxprelTibiy me- 
lodious, and altogether different from any 
thing I had cv'cr heard: they put me in 
mind of thofe heavenly airs that are played 
to the departed fouls of good men upon their 
hrft arrival in Paradife, to wear out the im- 
preffions of the laft agonies, and qualify 
for the pleafurci of that liappy place. 
My heart melted aw.ay in fee ret raptures. 

1 I had been often told, that the rock bc- 
ore me waa the haunt of a genius; and 
hat feveral had been entertained with that 
uufir, who }»d pafTed by it, but never 
‘card that the mufician had before made 
M»feir vifiblc. When he had raifed my 
jnoHghts, by thofe tranfporiing ai s which 


he played, to tadc the pleafuresofhis con- 
verfation, as I looked upon him like one 
aflonifhed, he beckoned to me, and, by the 
w.aving of his hand, dlredled me to ap- 
proach the place where he fat. I drew near 
with that reverence which is due to a fupc- 
rior nature; and as my heart was entirely 
fubdued by the captivating ftrains I dud 
heard, I fell down at his feet, ond wept. 
The genius fmiled upon me with a look of 
companion and affability that familiarized 
him to my imagination, and at oiKe dif- 
pcilcd all the fears and apprehenfions with 
which L approached him. He lifted me 
from the ground, and taking me by the 
hand, Mirza, faid he, 1 have heard thee in 
thy foliloquies ; follow me. 

He then led me to the higheft pinnacle 
of the rock, and placing me on the top of 
it. Call thy eyes eallward, faid he, and tell 
me what thou feefl. 1 fee, faid J, a huge 
valley, and a prodigious tide of water rol- 
ling through it. The valley that thou feefl, 
faid he, is the vale of mil'cry; and the tide 
of water that thou feefl, is part of the great 
fide of eternity. What is the rra<>n faid 
J, that the tide I fee rifes out o « ihidc 
mifl at one end, and again lofes itfelfin a 
thick mill at the other? What thou feefl, 
faid he, is that portion of eternity which is 
called Time, meafured out by the fun, and 
reaching from the begihning of the world 
to its confummation. Examine now, faid 
he, this Tea, that is bounded with darknefs 
at both ends, and tell me what thou difeo- 
Verefl in it. I fee a bridge, faid J, ftand* 
ing in the mid/l of the tide. The bridgo 
thott feefl, (kid he. Is human life; conCuhr > 
it attentively. U^n a more Icifurcl/ 
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vey foand that ipiimliffe^ofthref- 

fcore wid ten entire arches, with fcveral 
•broken arcllcs, winch, added to ihofc that 
were entire, made up the number about an 
hundred. Aj J was counting ilic arches 
the genius told me that thii bridge confift • 
cd at fi ll of a thoufand aiclics; but that a 
ffreat flood fwept away the roll, and left the 
bridge in the rUinous condition I now be- 
held it: but tell me fuither, laid he, what 
thou difcovcrell on it. I fee multitudes of 
people pafllng over it, faid J, and a black 
cloud hanging on each end of it. As I 
looki d more attciuively, I faw fcx^eral of 
the pafiengers dropping thiough the biidgc 
into the great tide lliat flowed underneath 
it; and upon further e\-:minaiion. ptn- 
ceived there weic iunumejablc nap-deon 
that lay concealed in the biidge, which 
the paifengcis no fooncr trod upon, but 
they fell through iht m into the tide, and 
immediately diflippcared. Thefc hidden 
pit-falls were fet very thick at the en- 
trance of the bridge, fo that thiongs of 
people no fooner broke throi'.glt the 
cloud, but n)any of them fell into them. 
They grew thinner towards the middle, 
but mulllplkd III d lay defer togeiher 
tOiCards tiie end of the aiches that were 
cntiic. 

There were indeed feme pcifons, but 
their number was very fmall, that conti- 
nued a kind of hobbling march on the 
hiokcn arches, but fell through one .after 
another, bcine quite li.cd and fpent with 
fo long a walk. 

1 palled fome time in the contempla- 
tion of this wonderful llruflure, and the 
great \ariety of objcfls which it prefented. 
My heart was filled with .a deep melan- 
choly, to fee fcveral dt opping unexpectedly 
in the niiitl of mirth and jollity, and catch- 
ing lit cverv thing that flood by them, to 
l.ive ihemfelves. Some were looking up 
towards the he.avcns in a ihoughtful pot- 
turc, and, in the midfl of a fpccuUtion, 
ftumbled and fell out of fight. Multitudes 
were very bufy in tl.c purlult of bubbles, 
that glittered jn theii eye.;, and danced b •- 
fort thfiiii but often, when they thought 
thcmfclves within the leach of them, their 
fooling failed, and down the v funk. In 
this confufion of objeAs, I obferved tome 
with feimiurs in their h.uidi, and others 
witit uriiuks who r.in to and fro upon the 
bridge, ihrufling leveial perfons on t«ap- 
doors which did rot feem to Uc in the;r 
wav, and which they might have c leaped 
had they not been thus forced upon them. 


'A’c'fS 

The gcn^s*‘fem;» me indulge mylcif 
in tills melancholy profpciff, told me I 
Ind dwi.lt long enough upon it: Take 
thine eyes eft’ the bridge, fliid he, and tell 
me if thou flefl any thing thou doll not 
compnhend. Upon looking up, What 
mean, f.iid I, thofe great flights of birds 
that are perpetually hovering about the 
bridge, and fettling upon it from time to 
time? I fee vultures, harpies, ravens, cor- 
mojams, and, among many other feathered 
creatures, fcveral little winged boys, that 
perJi in grc.it numbers upon the middle 
arches. Thefe, faid the genius, arc envy, 
avarice, fupcrflition, delpair, love, with 
the like cares and paflions that infefl hu- 
man life. 

I here fetched a deep figh: Alas, faid I, 
m.in w.is made in vain ! how is he given 
a\v.;y to miferyand moitalityl tortured in 
life, and fwallowtd up in death ! The 
genius being moved with eompaflion to- 
war»ls me, bid me quit fo uncomfortable a 
pjofpert. Look no more, faid he, on man 
in the firll flage of his exiflcrce, in his fet- 
ting out fur eternity: but call il.inc eye 
on that thLk mifl into uhicli the tide beats 
the fcveral generations of nu^rtals ihu fall 
into it. I dirtded my light as I uas or- 
dei-ed, and (vvlicthc r or no the good genius 
flrengthened it witliany fupernatural iorce, 
or diflipaled part of the mill that was be- 
fore too thick for the eye to penetrate) I 
faw the valley opening at the farther end, 
and fpreading forth into an inimenfe ocean, 
that lud a huge rock of adamant running 
through the midll of it, and dividing it 
into two equal p.irts. The clouds Jliil 
relied cn one half of it, infomuch that 1 
could diliovcr nothing in it: but the other 
appeared to me a vafl ocean, planted with 
inuunior.Tblc illands, that were covered 
with fruits and flowers, and interwoven 
with a ihoui’and little fliining feas that 
ran among them. J could fee perfons dref- 
fed in glorious habits, with garlands upon 
their headx, pafiing among tfc trees, lying 
down by the fidcs 6f fountain.^, or refling 
on beds of flowers; and could iiear a con- 
fufed harmony of fmglng birds, falling 
w aters, human voices, and mufical inllru- 
ments, Gladncfs grew' in me at the dif- 
Cvivcry of fo delightful a fccne. 1 wiflied 
for the w ings of an eagle, that I might fly 
away to thofe happy feats; bqt tne ge- 
nius told me there was no paflage to them, 
c\v.ept through the gates of death that 
I law opening every moment upon the 
bridge, rue iflai^da, faid he, ibat lie 

ib 
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fo frcfc and green before thee, and with 
which the whole face of the ocean appears 
fpotted as far as thou canft fee, are more 
in number than the fands on the fea«lhore{ 
there are myriads of illands behind thofe 
which tliou here difeovereft, reaching fur- 
ther than thine eye, or even thine imagi- 
nation, can extend itfelf. Thefe are the 
manfions of good men after death, who, 
according to the degree and kinds of vir- 
tue in which they excelled, are didributed 
among tiicfe fevcral iflands, which abound 
with pleafures oF different kinds and de- 
grees, iuitable to the rcllfhes and perfec- 
tions of thofe who arc fettled in them; 
every iOand is a paradife accommodated to 
its rerpcJti\e inhabitant''. Arc not thefe, 

0 Mirv.a, habitations worth contending 
for ? ])oes life appear miferablc, that gives 
thee opportunities of earning fuch a re- 
ward? fs death to be feared, that will 
convey thee to fo happy an cxilicncc? 
Think not man was made in vain, who 
has fuch an eternity referred for him. — I 
gazed <vith incxprcHiblc pleafurc on thefe 
happy i:].tnds. At length, faid I, Shew me 
nois, J bcftech thee, the fecrets that lie 
hid upAler thofe dark clouds, which cover 
the ocean on the other fide of the rock of 
ad iinant. 'fhe genius making rne no an- 
bver, I filmed about to addrefs myfelf to 
iiim a fccond time, hot I found that he had 
leit me: I then turned again to the vifion 
tvhich I had been fo long contemplating; 
but inftcad of the rolling tide, the arched 
bridge, and the happy illands, 1 faw no- 
thing but the long hollow valley of Bagdat, 

'V ith oxen, fheep, and camels, grazing upon 
the fidcs of it. Speaator^ 

\ 2. Thi Vtyagt of Life\ an Allegory, 

* Life/ fays Seneca, * is a voyage, in 
he progrefs of which we are perpetually 
ihanging our fccncs: we firft leave child- 
lood behind us, then youth, then the years 
)f ripened manhood, then the better or 
nore pleafing part of old age.*— The pe- 
ufal of this paflage having excited in me a 
rain of reflexions op the llate of man, the 
nceflant fluXuation of his vvifhes, the gra- 
lual change of hisdifpoiition to all external 
)bjeXs, and the thoughtlefsncfs with which 
ic floats along the Itrcam of time, I funk 
nto a flumber amidfl my meditations, and, 
rt a fudden, found my cars filled with the 
umuli of labour, the jhouts of alacrity, the 
hrieks of alarm, the whifllc of winds, and 
pc dalh cf waters. 

1 aibnifhmcat &r a time reprefled 
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my curiofity; but foon recovering myfelf 
fo far as to enquire whither wc wcie going, 
and what was the caufc of fuch clamour 
and confufion; I was told that thev were 
launching out into the ocean of Life; that 
wc had already palfed the freights of in- 
fancy, in which multitudes had periled# 
fomc by the wcaknefs and fragility of their 
veflels, and more by the folly, pcrverfencfs, 
or negligence of thofe who undertook to 
fleer them; and that wc were now on the 
main fca, abandoned to the winds and bil- 
lows, without any other means of fecurity 
than the care of the pilot, whom it was al- 
ways in our power to chiife, among great 
numbers that offeied their direXiort and 
afliflance. 

I then looked round with anxious cager- 
nefs; and, firfl turning my eyes behind 
me, faw' a ftream flowing through flowery 
iflands, which every one that failed along 
feemed to behold with pleafurc; but no 
fooncr touched, than the current, which, 
thou|rh not noify or turbulent, was yet ir- 
refirtible, bore him away. Beyond thefe 
iflands, all was darkm fs; nor could any of 
the paflengers deferibe the fliore at which 
he firfl embarked. 

Before me, and on cither fide was an 
expanfe of waters violently agitated, and 
covered with fo thick a mifl, that the mod 
perfpicacious eyes could fee but a little way, 
ft appeared to be full of rocks and whirl- 
pools, for many funk uncxpeXedly while 
they were courting the gale with rull fails, 
and infuliing thofe whom they had left be- 
hind. So numerous, indeed, w6rc the dan- 
gers, and fo thick the darknefs, that no 
caution could confer fecurity. Yet there 
were many, who, by falfc intelligence, be- 
trayed their followers into whirlpools, or 
by violence puflied thofe whom they found 
in their way againft the rocks. 

The current was invariable and infur- 
mountable; but though it was impoflibie Co 
fail againfl it, or to return to the place thac 
was once pafled, yet it was not fo violent 
as to allow no opportunities for dexterity 
or courage, fince, though none could re- 
treat ba& from danger, yet they might 
often avoid it by oblique direXton. 

It was, however, not very common to 
fleer with much care or prudence ; for, by 
fomc univerfid infatuation, every man ap- 
peared to think himfelfiafe, though hefawr 
his conforts every moment finking round 
him; and no fooner had the waves elofed 
over them, than their fate and their mlf» 
conduX were forgotten; the vofage waa 
B 2 porluad 
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purfued with the fame jeeund CQnfidcncc ; 
every man congratulated himfeif upon the 
foundnefs of hU vclTel, and believed him- 
feif able to ftem the whirlpool in which his 
friend was (wallowed, or glide over the 
rocks on which he was dafhed : nor was it 
often obferved that the fight of a wreck 
made any man change his courfc ; if he 
turned ande for a moment, he foon forgot 
the rudder, and Icit himlelf again to the 
difpofal of chance. 

This negligence did not proceed from 
indifference, or from wearincls of their pie- 
lent condition; for not one of thofe who 
thus rulhed upon delb udlion failed, when 
he was finking, to call loudly upon hia af- 
fociaces for that help which could not now 
be given him i and many fpent their lall 
moments in cautioning others again/l the 
folly by which they were intercepted in the 
midll (Jf their courfe. I'heir benevolence 
w'as fometiines praifed, but their admoni- 
tions were flnrcgarded. 

I'hc veffeh in which wc had embarked, 
bring confcffcdly unequal to the turbulence 
of the llream of life, were vilibly impaired 
in the coutfe of the voyage, fo that every 
paffengcr was certain, that how long fo- 
ever he might, by favourable accidents, or 
by inceffant vigilance, bo preferved, he 
muft fink at lall, 

'rhis neceihty of peHihtng might have 
been expelled to fadden the gay, and in- 
limidatc the daring, at lead to keep the 
melancholy and timorous in perpetuaJ tor- 
ments, and hinder them fioin any enjoy, 
mem of the ' varieties and gratific.itionv 
which nature offered them as the folacc of 
their labours; yet In cffefl none feemed 
Icfs to expert dellruilion than thofe to 
whom it was moll dreadful ; they all had 
the Art of concealing their danger from 
themfclvcs; and thofe who knew their in- 
ability to bear the fight of the terrors that 
rmbarralfcdnheir way, took care never to 
look forward, hut found feme amulcmcrt 
of the prefent moment, and gcnei.nlly en- 
tertained ihcnilclvcs by playing with I lopv*, 
who was the conibni .iffociate of the voy- 
age of Life. 

Vet all that Hope ventured to promife, 
even to thofe whom Ihe favouied inolL 
was, not that they Ihould efc.ipe, but ih.it 
they fiiould fink lall ; and with this pro- 
mile every cne was fatiffied, thougii he 
laughed at the red for feeming to believe 
r., Nope, indeed, apparently mocked the 
V 'edulity of her companions; for, in pio- 
yoidon as their vcUels grew leaky, ihe 
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redoubled her affurances of fafety; and 
none were more bufy in making provifions 
for a long voyage, than they whom all 
but thcmfelvcs faw likely to perilh foon by 
irreparable decay. 

In the midll of the current of Life, w'as 
the gulph of Intemperance, a dreadful 
whirlpool, interfperfed with rocks, of 
which the pointed crags were concealed 
under water, and the tops covered with 
herbage, on which Eafe fpread couches 
of repofe; and with fiiades, where Plea- 
lute warbled the fong of invitation. With- 
in fight of thefe rocks, all who filled on 
the ocean of Life mull neceffarily pafb. 
Keafon indeed was always at hand to lleer 
the palTengers through a narrow outlet, by 
which they might efcape; but very few 
could, by her entreaties or remonllrancc*., 
be induced to put the rudder into her hand, 
without ftipulattng that Ihc fhould approach 
fo near unto the rocks of Plcafure, that 
they might folacc themfelves with a llioti 
enjoyment of that delicious region, after 
w'hich they always determined to purlue 
their courfe without any other deviation. 

Reafou A.as too ofea prevailed upon fo 
far by thele promifes, as to venture h(.r 
charge within the eddy of the gulph of In- 
temperance, w'herc, indeed, the circumvo- 
lution was weak, but yet interrupted thu 
courfc of the vefld, and drew it, by infen- 
fible rotations, towards the centre. She 
then repented her temerity, and with all 
her force endeavoured to retreat; but the 
draught of the gulph was generally too 
flrong to be overcome; and the palTcnger, 
having danced in circles w ith a pleafing 
and giddy velocity, was at lall overwhelm- 
ed and loll. Thofe few whom Rc.afon wms 
able to extricate, generally fuffered fo 
many Ihocks upon the points which Ihot 
out from the rocks of Plealure, that they 
were unable to continue their courfc with 
the bme llrcrgth and facility as befo e, 
but Heated along timoroufly and feebly, 
endangered by every breeve, and (hatteied 
by every rulfie of the water, till they funk, 
by flow' degrees, after long, llruggles, and 
innumerable expedients, always repining at 
their own lolly, and warning others againll 
the llrll approach of the gulph of inictn- 
perince. 

There w'cre artifla who profefled to re- 
p.-iir the breaches and Hop the leaks of the 
vciVeli which had been lhattcred. on the 
locks of Pleafufe. Many appeat:ed to 
have grc.-\t confidence in their tkill, jand, 
Ionic, indcwl, wwc pi^fcrved by it 

a 
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I rtnking, who had received on^y a fingic 
blow: but I remarked, that few veifels 
' larted long which had beep, much repaired, 
nor was it foond that the artifta themfclvcs 
continued afloat longer than thofe who had 
lead of their aflillance. 

rhe only advantage which, in the voyage 
of Life, the cautious had above the neg- 
ligent, was, that they funk later, and more 
fud J\’nly ; for they pafled forward till they 
had ibmetimes feen all th«'re in who/b com- 
pany they had iffued from the freights of 
Infancy, peiifli in the way, and at lall 
were overfet by a crofs breeze, without 
the toil of rcfidance, or the anguilh of ex- 
pedation. But fuch as had often fallen 
againd the rocks of Plcafurc, commonly 
fubfided by fcnfibledegreesjcontended long 
w ith the encroaching w’aters, and harafled 
themfclvcs by labours that fcarce Hope 
herlVlf could flatter with fuccefs. 

As I was looking upon the various fate 
of the multitude about me, 1 was fuddenly 
alarmed with an admonition from fomc 
unknown power, * Gaze not idly upon 
others when thou thylelf art linking. 
Whence is tliis thoughtlefs tranquillity, 
>vh:n thou and they are equally endan- 
g-*rcd?’ I looked, and feeing the gulph 
of intemperance before me, darted and 
a waked. Hiimbkr. 

^ 3* cf a Diy, a Pi Hun of 

: hlury.iin L>f(\ thi Story oj Obidah. 

I Obidah, the Ton of Abenfina, left the 
iravanfera early in the morning, and pur- 
led his journey through the plains or In- 
dian. He was frclh and vigorous with 
d; he was animated witii hope; he was 
cited by d.'fire ; he walked Iwiftly for- 
ard over the vallics, and faw the hills 
^adually rifiag before him. As hcpalTed 
ong, his ears were delighted with the 
orntng fong of the bird of paradii'c, he 
as fanned by the lad flatters of the fink- 
g breeze, and fprinklcd with dew by 
’oves of fplces ; he fometimea contem- 
ated the towering height of the oak, ino-. 
irch of the hills ; and fomrtimes caught 
ic gentle fragrance of the primrofe, elded 
lughter of the fpring : all his fenfes were 
ratihcd, and all care w'ls banifhed from 
le heart. 

Thushc went on till the fun approached 
s oicridian, and the increafing heat prey* 
upon his ftrength ; he then looked 
**nd about him for ibme, more commo- 
oos path, . He faw, on his right hand, 
grove thatjbemed to wave iu (hades a* 


a fign of invitation i he entered It, and 
found the cooinefs and verdure iirefldibly 
pteafant. He did not however, forget 
whither he was travelling, but found a 
narrow w.iy bordered with flowers, which 
appeared to have the fame dirbflion with 
the main road, and was pleafed that, by 
this happy experiment, he nad found means 
to unite pleanire with bufmefs, and to gain 
the rewards of diligence, without fuffering 
its fatigues. He, therefore, Hill continued 
to walk for a time, without the Icaft rc- 
miflion of his ardour, except that he was 
fometimes tempted to Hop by the jnufic of 
the birds, whom the heat had aiTembled in 
the (hade, and fometimes am;ifcd himfejf 
with plucking the flowers that covered the 
banks on cither fide, or the fruits that 
hung upon the branches. At laft the green 
path began to decline from its firft ten* 
dency, and to wind among hills and thick- 
ets, cooled with fountains, and murmur- 
ing with water- falls. Here Obidah paufed 
for a time, and began to confider whether 
it w'crc longer flife to forfakc the known 
and common track; but remembering that 
the heat was now in its greateil violence, 
and that the plain was dully and uneven, he 
rcfolved to purfue the new path, which he 
fuppofed only to make a few meanders, in 
compliance with the varieties oftheground, 
and to end at lall in the common road. 

Having thus calmed his folicitude, he 
renewed his pace, though he fi^edled that 
he was not gaining ground. This uncafi- 
nefs of his mind inclined him to Jay hold 
on every new objeft, and give way to 
every fenfaiion that might footh or divert 
him. He lillcncd to every echo, he mount- 
ed every hill for a frclh prulpe^t, he turn- 
ed a fide to every cafeade, and pleafed him« 
felf with tracing the courfc of a gentle ri- 
ver that rolled amon^ the treci, and wa- 
tered a large region with innumerable cir- 
cumvolutions. In thefe amufements the 
hours paired away uncounted, his devia- 
tions had perplexed his memory, and he 
knew not towards what point to travel. 
He Hood penftve and conhifcd, afraid to 
go forward left he Ihoold jgo wrong, yet 
confeious that the time or loiteiing was 
now paH. While he was thus tortured « ith 
uncertainty, the (ky was overt'pread with 
clouds, the 4a^ vanifhed from befisre him, 
and 4 fuddcn'Winpeft gathered round his 
Head, He was now roufed by his danger, 
to a quick and painful remenibrance of his 
folly; he now law how happinef* is loH» 
when eafe is coo(iilted; he JamcflieJ thn 
B' 3 uoman[| 
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iwminly impatience that prompted him to remit our fervour^ and endeavour to £nd 
fiPek fhelfer in the grove, and defpifed the feme mitigation of our duty, and fome 
pettjr CUrio/ity that led him on from trifle more eafy mean* of obtaining the fame 
to trifle. While he was thus refleiting, the end. We then relax our vigour, and re- 
air grew blacker, and a clap of thunder fc^ve no longer to be terrified with crimes 
broke hia meditation. at a diflance, but rely upon our own con- 

He now refolved to do what remained ftancy, and venture to approach what we 
yet in his power ; to tread back the ground rcfolve never to touch. We thus enter the 
which he had pafl'ed, and try to find fome bowers of cafe, and repofe in the Dudes 
iflue where the wood miglu open into the of fccurity. Here the heart Toften-s and 
plain. He prollrated himfclf on the ground, vigilance lubfides : we are then willitvg to 
and commended his life to the Lord cf enquire whether another advance cannot 
nature. He rofe with confidence and tran- be made, and whether we may not, at 
quillity, and prefled on with his fabre in his lead:, turn our eyes upon the gardens of 
hand, for the bcafts of the defert were in plcafute. We approach them withfcruple 
ihotion, and on every hand weic heard the and hefitation; we enter them, but enter 
mingled howls of rage and fear, and ra- timorous and trembling, and always hope 
vage and expiration; all the horrors of to pafs through them without loAng the 
danenefs and folitude furreunded him ; the road of virtue, which we, for a while, keep 
winds roared in the woods, and the torrents in our fight, and to which we propofe to 
tumbled frrim the hills. return. But temptation fucceeds tempta- 

■Work'd into fiuMen ra^e by winfjy fhow’rs, tion, and one compliance prepares^ us for 
JJown the Deep hill the roamtg loiicnt pourt ; another; we in lime lofe the bappinefs of 
The mountain ihcpherUhcai 8 the (liftant none. innocence, and folacc our difquiet with 
Thus forlorn and diflrefled, he wander- fenfual gratifications. By degrees wc let 
«d through the wild, without knowing fall the remembrance of our original in- 
whithcr he was going, or whether he was tendon, and quit the only adc.jiiate object 
every moment drawing nearer to lafety or of rational define. We entangle ourfclvcs 
to deftruflion, At length, not fear, but in bufmefs, immeigc ourftlvcs in luxury, 
labour, began to overcome him ; his breath and rove through the labyrinths ol inccn- 

f rew Diort, and his knees trembled, and ftancy, till thc daiknel's of old age begins 
e was on the point of lying down in rc- to invade us, and diicafe and axiety cb- 
fignation to his fate, when he beheld ftrutt our way. We then look back upon 
thvough the bi ambles the glimmer of a our lives with horror, with lorrow, with 
taptr. He advanced towards the light, repentance; and wilh, but too often vainly 
and finding that it proceeded from the wilh, that we had not forfaken the ways of 
cottage of a hermit, he called humbly at virtue. Happy are they, my fon, who ihall 
the door, and obtained admiflion. 'Lhc old learn from thy example not to delpair, but 
man fet before him fuch provifions as he lhall remember, that though the day is 
h.ad collcded for himfelf, on which Obidah paft, and their ftrength is wafted, there yet 
fed with cagearnefs and gratitude. remains one effort to be made; that rc- 

When the rcp.aft was over, * Tell me.* formation is never hopelcfs, nor ftneere cn- 
faid the hermit, * by what chance thou haft dcavours ever unaflifted ; that the wanderer 
been brought hither; I have been now may at length return, after all his errors; 
twer^ty years an inhabitant of the wilder- a.nd that he who implores ftrength and cou- 
nefs, m which 1 never faw a man before.^ rage from above, lhall find danger and 
Obidah then rAated the occurrences of his difficulty give way before him. Go now, 
ioarney, without any concc.'ilment or pal- my fon, to thy re pole; commit thylclf to 
liation. the care of Omnipotence; and when the 

• Son,' faid the hermit. * let the errors morning calls again to toil, begin anew 
and follies, the dangers and cfcape of this thy journey and thy life.* Rambltr. 
day, fink deep into thy heart. Remem- t n t i 

ber, my fon, that human life is the jcur- § 4* The pre/ent Life to be conjtaered only as 
ney of a day. We rife in the morning of iiafpme/j of a future 

youth, Ajll of vigour, and full of expeda- 

lion I wc fet forwa. d with fpirit and hope, A lewd young fellow feeing an aged bef- 
with gaiety aad with diligence, and travel mit go by him barefoot, l*’athcr/* fa>s 
on a while in the ftraic road of piety towards he, ^ you arc in a very mifcrablc condition 
|lic man/tpa? of reftt fa a ihort time wc if there is not another worfd*” “ True, 

fon,’* 
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fon,” /aid the hermit: “ but what is thy of creatures arc to to all eternity h 
condition if there Man is a creature another life, for which they make no prc- 
defigned for twoi^diffcrcnt ftatca of being, parations ? Nothing cun be a greater dif- 
or rather, for two different lives. His iirft grace to reafon, than that men, who arc 
life is (hortand tranfient; his fecond, per- peifuaded of thefe two different Hates of 
manent and lafting. The queftion we are being, fhould be perpetually employed in 
all concerned in is this, fn which of thofe providing for a life of thieefcorc and ten 
two lives is it our chief intercfl: to n^ake years, and neglc(^liI)g to make provifion 
ourfclves happy ? or, in other words, whe- for that which, after many myriads of 
ther w« fhould endeavour to fccure to our- years, will be Hill new, and Hill beginning; 
fclvcst .c pleafures and gratifications of a efpecially when we confidcr that our en- 
life which is uncertain and precarious, and, dcavours for making ourfclves great, op 
at its utmoll length, of a very inconfider- rich, or honourable, or vvhatcver elfe we 
able duration ; or to lecure to ourfclves the place our happhieL in, may, after all, prove 
pleafures of a life that is fixed and fettled, unfucceAful ; whcicas, ifwc conrtamly and 
and will never end? Every man, upon the lincerely endeavour to make ourfclves hap- 
hrll hearing of this quelHon, knows very py in the other life, we are furc that our 
well which fide of it he ought toclofe with, endeavours will fucceed, and that we (hall 
But however right we are in theory, it is not be difappointed of our hope, 
plain that, in pradice, vve adhere to the The following quellion is Hartcd by one 
wrong fide of the quellion. We make pro- of the fchoolmen. Suppofing the whole 
vifions for this life, as thrugh it were never body of the earth were a great ball or mafs 
to have an end; and for the other life, as of the fini*H fand, and that a fingle grain 
though it were never to have a beginning, or paiticlc of this fand (hould be annihila- 
Should a fpiiit of fuperior laiik, who is ted eveiy thoufand years; Suppofing then 
a llrangcr to liuman nature, accidentally that you had it in your choice to be happy 
alight upon the earth, and take a furvey ull the wliile this prodigious mafs of fand 
of its inhabiians, what would his notions was confuming by this flow method till 
of us be? Would not he think, that we arc there was not a grain of it left, on condi- 
a fpecies of beings made for quite different tion you were to be mifcrable for ever after ; 
ends and purpofes than w'hat we rcallv arc? or fuppofing you might he happy for ever 
IVlufl not he imagine that we were placed after, on condition you would be mifcrable 
in this world to get riches and honours ? till the wliole mafs of fund were thus anni- 
Would not he think^that it was our duty hilated, at the rate of ore iand in a thou* 
to toil after wealth, and flation, and tide? fand years : w hich of tljcie two caies would 
Nay, W'oiild not he believe we were for- you make your choice ? 
bidden poveiiy by threats of eternal pu- It inuftbe confefledin this cafe, fo many 
niihment, and enjoined to puifuc our plea- thoufmds of years aic to the imagination 
fures under pain of damnation ? He would as a kind of eternity, though in reality the/ 
cenain]y imagine, that vve were influenced do not bear fo great a proportion to that 
by a feheme of duties quite oppofite to -duration which is to follow them> as an 
thofe which are indeed preferibed to us. unit does to the greateft number which 
And truly, according to fuch an imagina- you can put together in figures, or as one 
tion, he muft conclude that wc are a fpecies ot thofe lands to the fuppou*d heap. Rca- 
of the mofl obedient creatures in the uni- fn therefore tells us, without any manner 
verfc; that wc are conflant to our duty ; of hefliatlon, wliich would be the better 
and that we keep a flead^ eye on the end part in this choice. However, as I have 
for whicji wc were fent hither. . before intimated, our reafon might in fuch 

But how great would be his aflonifli- a cafe be lo overfet by the imagination, as 
nient, wheil he learnt that wc were beings to difpofe fomc perlons to fink under the 
hot defigned to cxift in tins world above confldcraiion of the great lengtii of the 
thrcefcorc and ten yeais; and that the firfl pan of this durain n, and of the great 
greateft pan of this buly fpecies fall fhort diftance of that fecond duration which is 
even of that age I How would he be loll to fucceed. it. The mind, 1 fay, might 
in horror and admiration, when he fhould give itlVlf up to that happinefs which is at 
n tiffs fetof creatures, who lay out hari 1 , confl^cring that it is fo very near, 

^*1 their endeavours for this life, which and tjh^t it would laft fo very long. But 
fcarcc deferves the name of exiftence; when the choice we aOually have before 
'^'ben, L fay, he fhould know that this fet ui is this, whether wc will ^hufc to bo 

B 4 • happjr 
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Mlppy for the fpace of only ihreefcore and 
ten years, nay, perhaps, of only twenty or 
fW years, I might fay, of only a day or 
tn hour, and milcrable to all eternity ; or, 
^ the contrary, miferable for thislhort 
term of years, and happy for a whole 
eternity; what words arc futficient to ex- 
prefs that folly and want of confideration 
which in fuch a cafe makes a wrong 
choice! 

I here put the cafe, even at the word, 
by fuppofing (what feldom happens) that 
a courle of virtue makes us miferable in 
this life; but if we fuppofe (as it gene- 
rally happens) that virtue will make us 
more happy, even in this life, than a con- 
trary courfe of vice; how can we fuflicient- 
ly admire the ftupidity or madnefs of thofe 
^rfons who are capaole of making fo ab- 
furd a choice ! 

Every wife man, therefore, will confidcr 
this life only as it may conduce to the hap- 
pinefs of the other, and chcarfully facrilice 
the plcafurcs of a few years to thofe of an 
eternity, SpeSiatcr, 

4 5, The Advantages of a good Education. 

I confidcr an human foul without edu- 
cation like marble in the quarry, which 
(hews none of its inherent beauties, until 
the flclll of the polifher fetches out the co- 
lours, make the furface (bine, and difeo- 
vers every ornamental cloud, foot, and vein, 
that runs through the body of it. Educa- 
tion, after the fame manner, when it works 
upon a noble mind, draws out to view every 
latent virtue and perfedlion, which, with- 
out fuch helps, are never able to make 
their appearance. 

If my reader will give me leave to 
change the allufion fo foon upon him, I 
fhall make ufe of the fame inllance to il- 
luftratc the force of education, which Arif- 
totle^has brought to explain his do^lrine 
of fubllantial forms, when he tells us tholk 
a liatue lies hid in a block of marble; and 
^at the art’ of the llatuary only clears 
away the fuperfluous matter, and removes 
the rubbiih. ^hp figure is in the (lone, 
and the fculptor only finds it. What fculp- 
turc ts to a block of marble, education is 
to an human foul. The philofopher, the 
laint, or the hero, the wife, the good, or 
tfic great man, very often lie hid and con- 
ceals in a plebeian, which a proper edu- 
cation might have dif-interred, and have 
brought to light. I am therefore much 
^eUgbted with reading tfic accounts of fa- 
yage natioas, and With contemplating thofe 
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virtues which are wild and uncultivated} 
to fee courage exerting itfelf in fierccncfs, 
refolution in obftinacy, wifdom in cunning, 
patience in fullennefs and defpair. 

Men's paflions operate varioufly, and 
appear in different kinds of actions, ac- 
cording as they are more or Icfs redified 
and fwayed by rcafon. When one hears of 
negroes, who upon the death of their maf- 
ters, or upon changing their fervice, hang 
themfelves upon the next tree, as it fre- 
quently happens in our American planta- 
tions, who can forbear admiring their fide- 
lity, though it exprefies itfelf in fo dread- 
ful a manner? What might not that fa- 
vage greatnefs of foul, which appears in 
thefe poor wretches on many occafions, he 
raifed to, were it rightly cultivated ? And 
what colour of excuie can there be for the 
contempt with which we treat this part of 
our fpccits; that we ftiould not put them 
upon the common foot of humanity; that 
welliould only fet an infignificant fine up- 
on the man who murders them ; nay, that 
\vc fliould, as much as in us lies, cut them 
off from the profpedls of happtnefs in ano- 
ther world, as well as in this, and deny 
them that which we look upon as the pro- 
per means for attaining it ! 

It is tlicrcfore an unfpeakable bleffing 
to be born in thofe parts of the world 
where wifdom and knowledge flourilh ; 
though it mud be confeffed there arc, even 
in thefe parts, fevcril poor uninllruded 
erfons, w ho are but little above the inha- 
itants of iliofe nations of which 1 have 
been here fpeaking ; as thofe who liave 
had the advantages of a more liberal edu- 
cation, rife above one another by fevcral 
different degrees of perfe6lion. ’ For, to 
return to our ftatuc in the block of marble, 
wc fee it fomeiimcs only begun to be 
chipped, fometimes rough-hewn, and ' but 
judlketched inroan human figure; fome- 
times w'c fee the man appearing diftinflly 
in all his limbs and features; fometimes wc 
find the figure wrought up to great ele- 
gancy; but feldom meet with any to. 
which the hand of a Phidias or a Praxiteles 
could not give fevcral nice touches and 
finilhings. ^peBator. 

§ 6. The Di/advantages of a bad EJuca* 
tion. 

Sir, I was condemned by fome difaf- 
trous influence to be an only fon, born to 
the apparent profped of a large fortune^ 
and allotted to my parents at that time of 
life when faticty of common diverfions a#- 
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lows the tnind to indulge parental affec- 
tion with grca^ intcnfcnels. My birth 
was celebrated by the tenants with fcafts, 
and dances, and bagpipes; congratulations 
were Tent from every family within ten 
miles rotind ; and my parents dilcovered, 
in my firft cries, fuch tokens of future 
virtue and underftancling, that they decla- 
red thcinfelves determined to devote the 
remaining part of life to my huppincis and 
the encreafe of thnr ellate. 

The abilities of my father and mother 
were not perceptibly unequal, and educa- 
tion had given neither much advantage 
over the other. They had both kept good 
company, rattled in chariots, glittered in 
layhoulcs, and danced at court, and were 
oth expert in the games that were in their 
times called in as auxiliaries againff the 
intrufion of thoui;ht. 

When there is fuch a parity between 
two perfons aflbclated for life, the dejec- 
tion which the hulbantl, if he be not com- 
pletely llupid, muff always fuffer for want 
of fuperiority, finks him to fubmiflivencfs. 
My mamma tlieiefore governed the family 
without controul ; and, except that my fa- 
ther ffill retained fume autJioiity in the 
lUblcs, and now and then, after a fuper- 
numcrary bottle, broke a looking-glafsor 
china-diih to prove his fovereignty, the 
wliole courfe of the year was regulated by 
her dire<ffiou, the fervants received from 
her all their orders, and the tenants were 
continued or difmiffed at her difcreiion. 

She therefore thought lierfelf entitled to 
the fupcrintendancc of her ion’s education ; 
and when my father, at the infligatlon of 
the parfon, faintly propofed that 1 ibould 
be fent to fchool, very pofitively told him, 
that ilie would not fuifer a Bne child to be 
ruined ; that (he never knew any boys at 
a gramm^r-fchool, tliat could come into 
a room without blnihing, or fit •t the 
table without fomc aukward uneafincfs; 
th.u they were always putting lliemfelves 
into danger by boifferous plays, or vitiat- 
ing their behaviour with mean company; 
and that, for her part, (he would rather 
follow me to the grdve, than fee me tear 
my deaths, and hang down my head, and 
(ncak about with dirty fhoes and blotted 
hngers, my hair unpowdered, and my hat 
uncocked. 

My father, who had no other end in his 
propofal than to appear wife and manly, 
foon acquiefeed, fmec J was not to live by 
tny learning ; for indeed, he had known 
Very few ftudents that had not fome ffiff- 
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nefs in their manner. They therefore 
agreed, that a domcftic tutor (hould be 
procured; and hired an honeft gentleman 
of mean converfation and narrow fenti- 
ments, but whom having palled the coip- 
mon forms of literary education, they im- 
plicitly concluded qualified toteachall that 
was to be learned from a fcholar. He 
thought himfclf fuffiicicntly exalted by 
being placed at the fame table with hu 
pupil, and had no other view than to per- 
petuate his felicity by the utmoft flexibility 
of fubmillion to all my mother’s opinioM 
and caprices. He frequently took away 
my book, left I Ihould mope with too muc^ 
application, charged me never to wrico 
without turning up my ruffles, and gene- 
rally brulhed my coat before he dilmiilci 
me into the parlour. 

He had no occafion to complain of too 
burthenfome an employment ; for my mo- 
ther very judicioully confidcred, that I 
w.is not likely to grow politer in his com- 
pany, and fufTered me not to pafs any 
more time in his apartment than my leflba 
u quired. When I was fummoned to my 
talk, flic enjoined me not to get .iny of my 
tutor’s ways, who was fcldom mentioned 
befoie me but for prafticcs to be avoided, 
I was every moment admonlfhed not to 
lean on my chair, crofs my legs, or fwing 
my hands like my tutor; and once piy 
mother very ferioufly deliberated upon hij 
total difinillioo, becaufe I began, flie faid^ 
to learn his manner of fticking on my hat, 
and had his bend in my ihoulders, and bis 
totter in my gaif. 

Such, however, was her care, that I 
cfcaped all thefe depravities ; and when I 
was only twelve years old, had rid myfelf 
of every appearance of chiidifh diffidence. 
I was celebrated round the ccnintry for the 
petulance of my remarks, and the quick- 
nefs of my replies; and many a (cholar 
five years older than mvfclf, have I daih- 
cd into confufion by the ffeadiners of my 
countenance, fdenced by my readinefs of 
repartee, and tortured with envy by the 
add/efs with which 1 picked up a fan, pre- 
fented a fnuff-box, or received an empty 
tea-cup. 

At fourteen I was completely (killed 
in all the niceties of drefs, and I could 
not only enumerate .all the variety of 
filks, and diffinguiffi the pro.lu<ff of a 
French loom, but dart my eye through 
a numerous company, and obferve every 
deviation frpm the reigning moile. I was 
nniverfally llylful in all the changes of 
expemiv e 
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cxpenfivo finery: but as every one, they 
Uy, has fomething to which he is parti- 
cularly born, was eminently knowing in 
Brafi'eis lace. 

The next year faw me advanced to the 
trttft and power of nUjufting the ceremo- 
nial of an aflembly. All received their 
partners from my hand, and to me every 
Granger applied for introduction. My 
heart now difdained the inliruftions of a 
tutor; who was rewarded with a fmall an- 
nuity for life, and left me qiialiried, in my 
•wn opinion, to govern myfcif. 

In a (hort lime I came to London, and 
as my father was well known among the 
higher clalTes of life, foon obtained ad- 
minion to the moll fpKndid aflemblies, 
and moll crowded card-tables. ‘Here I 
found myfelf univerfally carefled and ap- 
plauded; the ladies praifed the fincy of 
my clothes, the beauty of my form, and 
the foftncls of my voice j endeavoured in 
every place to foice themfelves to my no- 
tice ; and invited, by a thoufand oblique 
folicitations, my attendance to the play- 
houfe, and my falutations in the Park. I 
was now happy to the utmoil extent of 
my conception; 1 palled every morning 
in drefs, every afternoon in vifiis, and 
every night in fome fcled allcmblics, where 
neither care nor knowledge were fuft'ered 
•to molcft us. 

After a few years, however, thefe de- 
lights became famili.ir, and I had leifure 
10 look round me with more atteAtion. I 
then found that my Jtcrers had very little 
power to relieve th;- languor of fatiety, or 
recreate weaiinefs, by varied arnufement; 
«nd therefore endeavoured to enlarge the 
fphere of my plcafurcs, and to try what 
Ltisfadion might be found in the focicty 
cfmen. I will not deny the mortification 
with which I perceived that every man 
wh<;^e name I had beard mentioned with 
refpedt, received me with a kind of ten- 
ilemcfs nearly bordering on compallion ; 
and that thofc whofe reputation was not 
well eftablilhcd, thought it necefihry to 
julUfy their undcrilandings, by treating 
me with contempt. One of ihelc witlings 
elevated his creft, by afking me in a full 
coftec-houfc the price of patches; and ano- 
ther whifpered, that he wondered Mifs Prilk 
did not keep me that atteriioon to watch 
her fquirrcL 

When I found myfcif thus hunted from 
all mtfcuUnc convcrlation by thole who 
were themfelvea barely admitted, I return- 
ed to the ladies^ and refolved to dedicate 


my life to their fervice and their pleafiire. 
But I find that I have now loll my charms. 
Of thofc with whom I entered the gay 
world, fome are mar icd, fome have re- 
tired, and fome have fo much changed 
their opinion, that they xarcely pay any 
regard to my civilities, if tL re is any other 
man in thf' place. The new flight of beau- 
ties to wJiom I have made my addrefics, 
fuiTcr me to p.y the treat, and then titter 
v\ ith boys. So that I no v find myfelf wel- 
come only to a few grave ladies, wh(', un- 
acquainted with ail that gives cither ufe or 
dignity to life, are content to pafs their 
hours between their bed and their cards, 
without efteern from the old, or reverenee 
from the young. 

1 cannot but think, Mr. Rambler, that 
I liavc reafon to complain; for furcly the 
fc* males ouglit to pay fome regard to tlie 
age ol him whofe youth was in en- 
deavours to pleale them. They that en- 
courage folly in the boy, have no light to 
punifli it in the man. Yet I find, that 
though they lavifh their firll fondnefs upon 
pertnefs and gaiety, they foon transfer tluir 
regard toother qualities, and ungratefully 
abandon tlicir adorers to dream out their 
lall years in llupidity and contempt. 

I am, ike. Florentulus. 

RarnhUr. 

§ 7. Omnifeitnee and Ornniprefince of the 

Deitj/y together njutth the Imwenjity of his 

U’ofks, 

I was yerterday, about fun-fet, walking 
in the open fields, li' I the night info nfibly 
fell upon me. I at fiillpmufed mylelfwith 
all the richnefs and variety of colours 
which appeared in the wcllcrn parts of 
heaven : in proportion as they faded away 
and went out, feveral liars and planets 
appeared one after another, till tlie whole 
firmarricnt was in a glow'. The bluenefs 
of the .Ttherwas exceedingly heightened 
and enlivened by the feafon of the year, 
and the rays of all thofe luminaries that 
palTed through it. The gala^ appeared 
in its moft beautiful white. To complete 
the feene, the full moon rofc at length in 
,that. clouded majetly which Milton 'tikes 
notice of, and opened to the eye a new* 
pidure of nature, which was moicfirt ly 
lhaded, and difpofed am one fofter lights, 
than that which the fun had before diico- 
vered to us. 

As 1 was foirveying the moon walking 
in her brightnefs, and taking her progrefs 
among the coiUlellations, a thought arofe 
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in me, which I believe very often perplexes 
and difturbs men of ferious and contem- 
plative natures, David himfelf fell into 
It in that refleftion, ‘ When I confider the 

* heavens the work of thy fingers, the moon 
« and the ftars which thou hall ordained, 

* what is man that thou art mindful of 

* him, and the fon of man that thou re- 
« gardeft him !’ In the fame manner, when 
I confider that infinite hoft of liars, or, 
to fpeak more philofophkally, of funs, 
which were th?n Ihining upon me, with 
thofe innumerable fets of planets or worlds, 
which were mo\ing round their refpeflivc 
funs ; when 1 ftill enlarged the idea, and 
fiippofed another heaven of funs and worlds 
riling Hill above this which we difeovered, 
and thefe Hill enlightened by a fuperior 
firmament of luminaries, which arc planted 
at fo great a dillance, that they may ap- 
pear to the inhabitants of the foimcr as 
the liars do to us j in fliort, while i pur- 
fued this thought, I could not but refled 
on that little infignificant figure which I 
jnyfcll'boreamidft the immcnfity of God’s 
works. 

Were the fun, which enlightens this 
part of the creation, with all the hoft of 
planetary worlds that move about him, ut- 
terly exiinguilhed and annihilated, they 
would not be miffed, more than a gram 
of fand upon the fea-fliore. I’he fpacc 
they pofieis is fo exceedingly little in com* 
parifon of the whole, it would fcarce make 
a blank in the creation. 'I'he chafm would 
be imperceptible to an eye, that could 
lake in the whole compafs of nature, and 
pafs from one end of the creation to the 
other ; as it is poflible there may be fuch a 
fenfe in ourfclves hereafter, or in creatures 
which are at prefent.morc exalted than 
ourfclves. We fee many ftars by the help 
of glaffes, which we do not difeover W'ilh 
our naked eyes; and the finer our telefcopcs 
arc, the more ftill are our difeoverks. 
lluygenius carries this thought fo far, that 
he does not think it impoftible there may 
be ftars whofc light is not yet travelled 
down to us fincc their hr ft creation. There 
is no queftion but the univerfe has certain 
bounds fet to it; but when we confider 
that it. is the work of infirviie power, 
prompted by infinite goodnefs, with an in- 
nnite fpace to exert itlclf in, how can our 
im^ination fet any bounds to it ? 

To return, therefore, to my firft thought, 
I could not but look upon myfelf with fe- 
cret horror, as a bcin^ tl.at was not worth 
Uic fmalleft regard of one who bad fo great 
> work under his ^are and fuperintcu- 
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dency, I was afraid of being overlooked 
amidft the immenfity of nature, and loft 
among that infinite variety of creaiurec^ 
which in all probability fwarm through att 
thefe immeafurable regions of matter. 

In order t« recover mylelf from thii 
mortifying thought, I con fide red that it 
took its rile from thofe narrow conceptions, 
which we are apt to entertain of the di- 
vine nature. We ourfclves cannot attend 
to many different objefis at the fame time. 
If we are careful to in fped feme thi gi^ 
wc muft of courfe negieft others, Tm« 
imperfeflion which we obferve in ourfclves* 
is an impel fedion that cleaves in fome de- 
gree to creatures of the highell cap.icitics* 
as they are creatures, time is, beings of 
finite and limited natures. The prcfcnce 
of every created being is confined to a 
certain mcafurc of fpace, and confequent- 
ly his obfervation is ftlntcd to a ceruia 
number of objeds. The fphere in which 
we move, and ad, and underlbind, is of 
a wider circumference to one creature 
than another, according as wc rife one 
above another in the fcalc of cxiftcncc. 
But the wideft of thefe our fpheres has its 
circumference. When thcrelore wc leiled 
on the divine nature, we are fo ufed and 
accuftomed to this impeifcdion in our- 
feives, that we cannot forbear in fome tnea- 
fure aferibing it to him in whom there is 
no lhadow of imperfeftion. Our leafon 
indeed aftures us, that his attiibutes axe 
infinite: but the poornefs of uur concep- 
tions is fuch, that it cannot forbear fetting 
bounds to every thing it contemplates, till 
our rcafon comes again to our fuccour, and 
throws down all thole liiile prejudices which 
rife in us unawares, and are natural to the 
mind of man. 

Wclhallthcrcfo e utterly extlngullh this 
melancholy thought, of our being over- 
looked by our Maker in ti.e multiplicity of 
his works, and the infinity of thofe ob- 
jeds among which he teems to be incef- 
fantly employed, if we confider, in the firft 
place, that he is omniprefent; and in tlie 
fccQnd, that he is omnifeient. 

If we confider him in his omnipicfence; 
his being pafles through, aduatej, and fup- 
ports ti c whole frame of nature. His crea- 
tion, and every part of it, is full of him. 
There is nothing he has made, that is 
either fo diftant, lo little, or fo inconfidcr- 
able, M'hich he does not effentialJy inhabit. 
His fubftance is within the fubftance of 
every being, whether material or immate- 
rial, and as intimately prefent to it, as that 
being is to itfelf. It would an imper- 

fcdion 
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m him, were he able to mo\ e out 
of one place into anotlier, or to draw him- 
fdf from any thing he has created, or from 
any part of that (pace which he diiiufed 
and fpread abroacf to infinity. In (hort, 
to fpeak of him in the language of the old 
philofophers, he is a being vvhofc centre 
is every where, and his circumference no 
where. 

In the fecond place, he is omnifcieni as 
well as omniprefent. His omnifcicnce in- 
deed necefi'arily and naturally flows from 
his omniprefencc. He cannot hut be con- 
feious of every motion that arifes in the 
whole material world, which he thus eflen- 
tially pervades j and of every thought that 
is ftirring in the *intelle£>ual world, to every 
patt of which he is thus intimatefy united. 
Several moralills have confidered the crea- 
tion as the temple of God, which he has 
built with his own hands, and which Is filled 
W'ith his prefencc. Others have confider- 
ed infinite fjpace as the receptacle, or ra- 
ther the habitation of the Almighty: but 
the noble/l and mod exalted way of confi- 
dering this infinite fpnee, is that of Sir Ifiac 
Newton, who calls it the of the 
Godhead. Brutes and men have theirye//- 
joriolof c? little Jhifonimsy by which they 
apprehend the prefencc and peiccive the 
a<^^ions of a fewobjcifls, that lie contiguous 
to them. I'heir knowledge and oblcrva- 
tion turn within a very narrow ciicle. But 
as God Almighty cannot but perceive ancf 
know every thing in which he refulcs, infi- 
nite fpacc gives room to infinite knowledge, 
and IS, as it were, an organ to oinnilci- 
cnce. 

Were the foul feparate from the body, 
.md with one glance of thought Ihould 
Hart beyond the bounds of the creation, 
/hould it for millions of years continue its 
progrefs through infinite fpacc with the 
lanae adivity, it would flill find itfeJf within 
the embrace of its Creator, and encomr 
pafled round with the immenfity of the 
Godhead. While we are in the body he 
is not lefs prefent with us, becaufe he is 
concetled from us. • Oh that 1 knew where 
‘ I might £nd him! (fays Job.) Behold 
‘ I go forward, but he is not there ; and 

* backward, but I cannot perceive him: 

* on the left hand, where nc docs work, 

* but I cannot behold him : he hidethhim- 

* felf on the right hand that I cannot fee 

* him.* In'thort, rcafon as well as reve- 
lation, alTures os, that he cannot be abfent 
from us, QOtwithilanding he is undifeover- 
cd by us. 
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In thi^ confidcration of God Almighty’s 
omniprefence and omnifcicnce, every un- 
comfortable thought vanilhes. He cannot 
but regard every thing that has being, ef- 
pecially fuch of his creatures who fear 
they are not regarded by him. He is pi ivy 
to all their thoughts, and to that anxiety of 
heart in paiticular, which is apt to trouble 
them on this occafion ; for, as it is imp^fli- 
blc he lliould overlook any of his ciea- 
turcs ; fo we may be confident that he re- 
gaid';, with an eye of mercy, thofe who 
endeavour to recommend themfelvcs to his 
notice, and in unfeigned humility of heart 
think themfclves unworthy that he fhould 
be mindful of them. Spedator. 

§ 8. Motives to Piety and Fit iue, dra^ivn fi cm 

the Omntjctcnce and Omniprejeme of the 

Deity. 

In one of your late papers, you had oo- 
cafion toconiuler the ubitjuity of the God- 
licad, and at the fame time to Ibew, that as 
he is prefcMit to every thing, he cannot 
but be attentive to every tiling, and privy 
to all the modes and parts of us exillence: 
or, in other words, that hisomnllcicuce and 
omniprefence arc co-exillcnt, and run to- 
gether through tlie whole infinitude of 
Ipace. This conlideration might furnilh 
us with many incentives to devotion, an-d 
motives to morality; but as this fubjeifl 
has been handled by feverai excellent wii- 
■ ters, I fliall confidcr it in a light in which 
I have not feen it placed by others. 

FirlLHowdifconfoIatc is the condition of 
an intelleftu.al being, who is thus prefent 
with his Maker, but at the fame time re- 
ceives no extr.^ordillary benefit or advan- 
tage from this his prefencc ! 

Secondly, How deplorable is the condi- 
tion of an intellcdual being, who feels no 
other effedls from this his prefence, but 
fuch as proceed from divine wrath and in- 
dignation ! ’ 

Thirdly, How happy is the condition 
of th.at intcllcflual being, who is fepfible 
of his Maker’s prefencc from the fee ret 
effeifls of his mercy and loving^kind- 
ncfsl 

Ftrll, Hpw difconfolatc is the condition 
of an intcllcflual being, who is thus pre- 
fent with his Maker, but at the fame time 
receives no extraordinary benefit or advan- 
tage from this his prefencc 1 Every par- 
ticle of miatter is a^uated by this Almighty 
Being which pafiTes through it. . The hea- 
vens and the earth, the jbirs and t 

move and gravitate by virtue of thi^ great 
principle 
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principle within them. All the dead parts 
of nature arc invigorated by the prelencc 
of their Creator, and made capable of 
exerting their refpeftive qualities.^ The 
feveral inftindls, in the brute creation, do 
like^ife operate and work towards the fe- 
vcral cncis which are agreeable to them, 
by this divine energy. Man only, who 
does not co-operate with his holy fpirit, 
and is unattentive to his prefence, receives 
none of ihefe advantages from it, which 
are perfedive of his nature, and ncceflary 
to his well-being. The divinity is with 
him, and in him, and every where about 
him, but of no advantage to him. It is 
the fame thing to a man without religion, 
as if there were no God in the world. It 
is indeed impolliblc for an infinite Being to 
remove himfclf from any of his creatures ; 
but though he cannot withdraw his efTence 
fiom us, which would argue an imperfec- 
tion in him, he can withdraw from us all 
the joys and confolations of it. His pre- 
fence may perhaps be ncccdary to fupport 
us in our exigence; but he may leave this 
our exigence to itfelf, with regard to its 
happiiicfs or raifery. For, in this fenre,^hc 
may call us away from his prcfence, and 
take his holy fpirit from us. This fingle 
confidcration one would think fufRcient to 
make us open our hearts to all thofe infu- 
fions of joy and gladnefs whicli are fo near 
at hand, and ready to be poured in upon 
us ; efpccially when wc confider, Second- 
ly, the deplorable condition of an intellec- 
tual being, who feels no other erteds from 
his Maker’s prefence, but fuch as proceed 
from divine wrath and indignation ! 

We m^ aflurc ovirfclves, that the great 
Author of nature will not always be as one 
who is indifferent to any of his creatures. 
Thofe who will not feel him in his love, 
will be fure at length to feel him in his 
difpleafure. And how dreadful is the con- 
dition of that creature, who is only fenfible 
of the being of. his Creator by what he 
fuffers from him .! He is as eflentially pre- 
fentin hell as in heaven; but the inhabi- 
tants of thofe accurfed places behold him 
only in his wrath, .and fluink within the 
flarnes to conceal themfclves from him. 
It is not in, the power of imagination to 
conceive’ the fearful efeds' of Omnipo- 
tenccjnccnfed. 

But I Ihall only confider the wretched- 
ness of an int^Ie^al being, who, in thia 
lifc,h >5 under the difpleafure of him, that 
Wall times.acd in alLplaccs, is intimately 
uniltd with him. He ia able” to difquiet 
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the foul, and vex it in all its faculties He 
can hinder any of the greateft comforts of 
life from rcfrclhin^ us, and give an ^gc 
to every one of its flightcll calamities. 
Who then can bear the thought of being 
an out-caft from his prcfence^ that is from 
the comforts of it, or of feeling it only in 
its terrors ? How pathetic is that expoftu- 
lation of Job, when for the real trial of his 
patience, lie was made to look upon him- 
fclf in this deplorable condition ! ‘ Why 
‘ haft thou fet me as a mark againft thee, 
‘ fo that I am become a burden to my- 
' felf?’ But, thirdly, iiovv happy is tne 
condition of that intellcdnal being, who is 
fenfible of his Maker’s prefence from the 
fecrct effeds of his mercy and loving- 
kindnefs ! 

The blcffed in heaven behold him face 
to face, that is, are as fenfible of his pre- 
fcnce as wc are of the prefence of any per- 
fon whom we look upon with our' eyes. 
There is doubtlefs a faculty in fpirits," by 
which they apprehend one another, as our 
fenfes do material objeds; and there is no 
queftion but our fouls, when they arc dif- 
embodied, or placed in glorified bodies, will 
by this faculty, in whatever pan of fpacc 
they refide, be always fenfible of the di- 
vine prcfence. Wc, who have this veil of 
llelh Handing between us and the world of 
fpirits, muft be content to know the fpirit 
of God is prefent with us by the efteds 
which he produceth in us. Our outward 
fenfes arc too grofs to apprehend him; we 
may however tafte and fee how gracious he 
is, by his influence upon our minds, by 
thofe virtuous thoughts which he awakens 
in U5, by thofe fccret comforts and refrclh- 
ments which he conveys into our fouls, and 
by thofe ravifliing joys and inward fatis- 
fadions which are perpetually Springing 
up, and diffufmg themfelves among all the 
thoughts of good men. He is lodged in 
our very cflencc, and is as a foul within 
the foul, to irritate its underftanding, rec- 
tify its will, purify itspaftions, and enliven 
all the powers of man. How happy there- 
fore is an intelledual being, who by prayer 
and meditation, by virtue and gpod works, 
opens this communication between God 
and his own foul ! Though the whole crea- 
tion frowns upon liim, and all nature looks 
black about.him, he has his light and fup- 
port within him, that arc able to cheer his 
mind, and bear hint up in the midft of all 
thole horrors which creompafi him. He 
knows that his helper is at liand, and is 
always nearer to him tJian any 
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can be, which is capable of annoying or 
terrifying him. In the midft of ca umny 
Cr contempt, he aiU'nds to that Being who 
whifpeM better things within his foul, and 
whom he looks upon as his defender, his 

f lory, and the lifter-up of his head. In 
is ocepeft folitude and retirement, he 
knows that he is in company with the 
greateft of beings; and perceives within 
himfclf fuch real fenfatlons ofhls prefence, 
is arc more delightful than any thing that 
tan be met with in the converfation ofhls 
creatures. Even in the hour of death, he 
confidcrs the pains of his diflblution to be 
nothing clfe but the breaking down of that 
partition, which Hands betwixt his foul, and 
the fight of that being \ Jio is always pre- 
fent with him, and is about to manifeft it- 
lelf to him in fulnefs of joy. 

If we would be thus happy, and thus 
fenfiblc of our Maker’s prelence, from the 
iccret cfFedb of his mercy and goodnefs, 
wc mull keep fuch a watch over all our 
thoughts, that in the language of the ferip- 
lurc, his foul may have pleafure in us. 
We mud take care not to grieve his holy 
fpirit, and endeavour to make the medita- 
tions of our hearts always .acceptable in 
his fight, that he may delight iliusto refidc 
suid dwell in us. The light of nature could 
dired Seneca to this dodrine, in a very 
yemarkable paflage among his cpiftles; 
Sacer ineft ik nobii/piritust bonorum malorum- 
cuftes it ibftr^atars et qumadmodum nos 
tllkm traffamuSf ita it ilU nos, * There is 
• a holy fpirit refiding in us, who watches 
‘ and obferves both good and evil men, 
and will treat us after the fame manner 
* that we treat him.’ But I (hall conclude 
this difeourfe with thofe more emphatical 
words in divine revelation ; * If a man love 
* me, he will keep my words; and my 
* Father will love him, and we will come 
** unto him, and make our abode with 
' him.* Sptdator* 

^ 9. On the Immortality of the Soul, 

I was yefterday walking alone in one of 
my friend’s woods, and loll myfelf in it 
Very agreeably, as I was running over in 
my mind the leveral arguments that elh- 
bUlhthis grCiU point, which is the bafisof 
morality, and the fourcc of all the plcafing 
hopes and fecretjoys that can arife in the 
heart of a reafonable creature. I confi- 
dered thofe feveral proofs drawn, 

Firft, from the' nature of the foul itfelf, 
and piM^alftrly its immateriality; svhich, 
thougi^notablblttcely nccefiary to the eter- 


nity of its duration, has, I think, beCrt 
evinced to almoft a demonftration. 

Secondly, from its pafiions and fehti- 
ments, as particularly from its love of ex- 
iftcnce, its horror of annihilation, and its 
hopes of immortality, with that fecret fa- 
tisfadion which it finds in the pradice of 
virtue, and that uneafinefs which follows m 
it upon the commiffion of vice. 

I’hirdly, from the nature of the Supreme 
Being, whofe juftice, goodnefs, wifdom, 
and veracity, are all concerned in this 
point. 

But among thefe and other excellent ar- 
guments for the immortality of the foul, 
there is one drawn from the perpetual pro- 
grefs of the foul to its perfedion, without 
a pofiibiliiy of ever arriving at it; which 
is a hint that I do not remember to have 
feen opened and improved by others who 
have written on this fubjed, though it 
feems to me to carty a very great weight 
with it. How can it enter into the thoughts 
of man, that the foul, which is capable of 
fuch iinmcnfe peifedions, and of lecciving 
new improvements to all eternity, (hall fall 
away into nothing almoll as foon as it is 
created Are fuclt abilities made for no 
purpofe ? A brute arrives at ^ point of 
perfedion that he can never pafs: in a few 
yeais he has all the endowments he is ca- 
p.able of; and were he to live ten thoufand 
more, would be the fame thing he is at 
prefent. Were a human foul thus at a 
Hand in her accomplifhmcnts, w^ere her fa- 
culties to be full blown, and incapable of 
hirther enlargements, I could imagine it 
might fall away infenfibly, and drop at 
once into a Hate of annihilation. But can 
we believe a thinking being, that is in a 
perpetual progrefs of improvements, and 
travelling on From perfedion to perfedion, 
afier having juft looked abroad into the 
works of its Creator, and made a few dif- 
covcrics' of his infinite goodnefs, wifdom, 
and power, niuft periHi at her firft fetting 
out, and in the very beginning of h^r en- 
quiries ? 

A manjConfidcrcd in his prefent Hate, 
feems only fent into the world to propagate 
his kind. He provides himfclf with a Tuc- 
cdlor, and Immediarcly quits his poll to 
make room for him, 

,, , liter ti 

Uari<iti» iilttntHf MKUt tmij fuprrotmf undam, 

H'oa.^Ep. iw I. 2 . V.S7fr 
— -Kdr crowds heir, as la a roilias flood 
Wav« tiffes wave. C* aicfl* 
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[le docs not fecm bom to enjov life, but 
to deliver it down to others. Tills is not 
furprizlngto conGder in animals, which are 
formed for our ufe, and can Gnilh their 
mfinefs in a Ihort life. • The Glk-worm, 
ifter having fpun her talk, lays her eggs 
ind dies. But a man can never have 
taken in his full meafure of knowledge, 
iias not time to fubduc his palfions, clTa- 
3lilh his foul in virtue, and come up to the 
perfedion of his nature, before he is hur- 
ried off the Ihige. Would an infinitely 
^viie being make fuch glorious creatures 
for fo mean a purpofe? Can he delight in 
the produdion of fuch abortive intelli- 
gences, fuch fhort-llved rcafonablc beings? 
Would he give us talents that arc not to be 
exerted? capacities that are never to be 
gratified? How can wc find that wifdom 
which Ihines through all his woiks, in the 
formation of man, without looking on this 
world as only a nuifery for the next, and 
believing that the fevcral gcnctations of 
rational creatures, which rile up and dilap- 
pear in luch quick facet flions, are only to 
receive their fnit rudimcius of cxillcnce 
here, and afterwards to be traufpl.jnted 
into a more friendly climate, uhcic they 
may fpread and Hourilh to all eternity ? 

There is not, in my opinion, a more 
pleafing and triumphant confidcration in 
religion, than thisol the perpetual progrefs 
which the foul makes towards the perfec- 
tion of Us nature, without ever arriving at 
a period in it. To look upon the foul as 
going on from ftrength to ftrength, to con- 
Gder that Ihc is to Ihinc for ever with new 
acceflions of glory, and brighten to all 
eternity that Ihe will be ftdl adding vir- 
tue to virtue, and knowledge to know- 
Icdgc ; carries in it fomething wonderfully 
agreeable to that ambition which is natural 
to the mind of man. Nay, it muft be a 
profped pleaGng to God himfelf, to fee his 
creation lor ever beautifying in his eyes, 
and drawing nearer to him, by greater de- 
grees of rcfomblancc. 

Methinks this finglc confidcration, of 
the progrefs of a finite fpiritto perfcflior, 
will be fuflicient to extinguifh all envy in 
inferior natures, and all contempt in ftipc- 
nor. 1 hat cherubim, which now appe.ij s 
as a God to a human foul, knows very 
well that the period will come about in 
ctc^hy, when the human foul (hail be as 
perfed as he himfelf now is : nay, when Ihe 
IiimI look down upon that degree of per- 
rc^ion as much as Ihc now falls Ihort of it. 
U K true, the higher natufc Gill advances. 
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and by that means preferves his diftanee 
and fuperiority in the fcalc of being; but 
he knows that, how high foeVer the ftation 
is of which he ftands ponfelTed at prelcnt, 
the inferior nature will at length mount up 
to it, and Ihinc forth in the fame degree of 
g*<>ry. 

With what aftonilhment and veneration 
may we look into our own fouls, where 
there are fuch hidden Gores of virtue and 
knowledge, fuch inexhaufted fourccs of 
erfedion I Wc know not yet what wc lhall 
c, nor will it ever enter into the heart of 
man to conceive the glory that will be al- 
ways in referve for him. The foul, confi- 
deicd with its Creator, is like one of thofc 
mathematical lines that may draw nearer 
to another for all eternity without a poffi- 
biliiy of touching it : .and can there be a 
thought fo tranfporting as to confider pur- 
felvcs in thefe perpetual approaches to him, 
who is not only the llandard of perfedipn, 
but of happinels ! Spe^atDr. 

§ 10. The Duty rf Children to their 
Parents* 

I am the happy father of a very toward- 
ly Ion, in whom I do not only fee my life, 
but alfo my manner of life renewed. It 
would be extremely beneficial toTociety, 
if you would frequently refumc fubjed# 
which ferve to bind tJ>elc fort of relation* 
faftcr, and endear the tics of blood with 
thofe of good-will, protedion, obfervance, 
indulgence, and veneratioa. 1 would, me- 
thinks have this done after an uncommon 
method; and do not think any one, who if 
not capable of writing a good play, fit to 
undertake a work wherein there will nc- 
ce/Tarily occur fo many fecrct inftinds and 
biafles of human nature, which would pali 
unobferved by common eyes. 1 thank 
Heaven I have no outrageous offence againft 
my own excellent parents toanfwerfor; 
but when 1 am now and then alone, and 
look back upon my part life, from my ear- 
lieG infancy to this time, there arc many 
faults which I committed that did not ap- 
pear to me, even until I myfclf became a 
fother. 1 had not until then a notion of 
the yearnings of heart, which a man has 
when he fees his child do a laudable thing, 
or the fudden damp which feizc* him when 
he fears he will ad fomething unworthy. 
It is not to be imagined what a remorfe 
touched me fora long train of childilh neg- 
ligences of my mother, when 1 faw ipy 
wife the other day look out of the, window, 
turn as pale ai alhcs upon feeing iny 
youtfgcr 
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yoangcr boy illdin]^ upon the ice. Thefe 
flight mtimatlons will give you to under- 
flhnd, that there are numberlefs little crimes, 
which children take uo notice of while they 
Me doing, which, upon rcflc£lion> when 
they flull^hcmfclves become fathers, they 
ttSu look upon with the utmoll forrow and 
contrition, that they did not regard, before 
thoic whom they offended were to be no 
snore feen* How many thoufand things 
do I remember, which would have highly 
picafed mv father, and I omitted for no 
other rcafon but that 1 thought what he 
propofed the effeft of humour and old age, 
which 1 am now convinced had rcafon and 
good fenfe in it 1 I cannot now go into the 
parlour to him, and make his heart glad 
with an ac(/junt of a matter which was of 
no confequence, but that I told it and aded 
in it. The good man and woman are long 
^ncc in their giavcs, who ufed to fit and 
plot the welfare of us their children, while, 
perhapf, we were fometimes laughing at 
ihe old folks at another end of the houfe. 
The truth of it is, were we merely to fol- 
low nature in thefe great dmi«.-s ot life, 
though we have a drong indlnd towards 
the performing of them, \vc fhouKl he on 
both fides very deficient. Age is fo un- 
wclcftine to the generality of mankind, and 
growth towards manhood fo defirahlc to 
all, that rcfignaiion to decay is too difficult 
a talk in the father ; and deference, amidll 
the impulfe of gay defires, appears unrea- 
fonablc to the (on, There are fo few who 
can grow old with a good grace, and yet 
fewer who can come flow enough into the 
world, that a father, were he to be aftuated 
by his defires, and a fon, were he to con- 
fulc himfclf only, could neither of them be- 
have himfclf as he ought to the other. 
But when reafon interpoles agaluft inftinft, 
where it would carry cither out of the in- 
jcrells of the other, there arifes that hap- 
pieft intcrcourfe of good offices beiwecti 
thofe deateft relations of human life. The 
fathcr,according to the opportunities which 
are effiered to him, is throwing down blef- 
fmgs on the fon, and the fon endeavouring 
to appear the wortliy offspring of fuch a 
father. It is after this manner that Ca- 
milltts and his firft-born dwell together. 
Camillus enjoys a pleafing and indolent old 
age# in which pauion is fubdued and rca- 
fon exited. He waits the day of bis dif- 
folution with a refignation mixed w ith de- 
light, and the fon fears the acceffion of 
his fatllM'* fortune wi Ji diffidence, lefl he 
ihould iKQt ci^joy or become it at well as 


his prcdcceflbr. Add to this, that the fa. 
ther knows he leaves a friend to the chil- 
dren of his friends, an eafy landlord to his 
tenants, and an agreeable companion to 
his acquaintance. He believes his fon’s 
behaviour will make him frequently re- 
membered, but never wanted. This com- 
merce is fo well cemented, that without 
the pomp of faying. Son, be a friend to 
fuch a one when I am gone; Camillus 
knows, being in his favour is diredlion 
enough to the grateful youth who is to 
fucceed him, without the admonition of his 
mentioning it. Thefe gentlemen are ho- 
noured in all their neighbourhood, and 
the fame effeft which the court has on the 
manners of a kingdom, their charaftecs 
have on all who live within the influence 
ofthem. 

My fon and I are not of fortune to 
communicate our good adions or inten- 
tions to fo many as thefe gentlemen do ; 
but I will be bold to fay, my fon has, by 
the applaufe and approb.ition which his 
behaviour towards me has gained him, 
occafioncd tliat many an old man, befides 
myfelf, l.as rejoiced. Other men’s chil- 
dren follow the example of mine; and T 
have the incxpreffible happinefs of over- 
hearing our neighbours, as we ride by, 
point to their children, and fay, with z 
voice of joy, There th«y go.” 

Spe^ator* 

^ H. The Strength of parental Jje^ion* 

I went the other day to vifit Eliza, who, 
in the pcrfeil bloom of beauty, is the mo- 
ther of fevcral children. She had a little 
prating gi?l upon her lap, who was beg- 
ging to be very fine, that (he might go 
abroad: and the indulgent mother, at her 
little daughter’s requefl, had juft taken the 
knots off her own head to adorn the hair of 
the pretty trifler. A fmiling boy was at 
the lame time careffing a lap-dog, which is 
their mother’s favourite, becatifc it pleafes 
the children; and (he, with a delight in 
her looks, which heightened her beauty, lb 
divided her converfation with the two pret- 
ty prattlers, as to make them both equally 
che^iful. 

As I came in, Ihe faid with a blufli, 

' Mr. Iron fide, though you are an old 
Kilchelor, you mufl not laugh at m^' ten- 
dernefs to my children.* 1 need not tell 
my reader wlut civil things I faid ift qrrfwer 
to the lady, whofe matron-like behaviour 
gave me infinite fatisfaflion: ftncelmy- 
iclf take great pleafurc in.playbj^^ih 
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[Tiildren, and am fcldom unprovided of 
dums or marbles, to make r^y court to 
iich entertaining companions. ' 

Whence is it, faid I to myfelf when 
! was afone, that the alFcflion of parents 
,s fo intcnfe to their oftspring ? Is it be- 
taufe they generally find fuch refemblan- 
Ccs in what they liave produced, as that 
iliereby they think themfelvcs renewed 
fn their children, and are willing to tranf- 
fnit thcmfelves to futuic times ? or is it be- 
laufe they think thcmfelves obliged by the 
Iklates of humanity to nouiifh and rear 
irhat is placed fo immediately under their 
irotedion; and what by their means is 
brought into this world, the fccnc of nii- 
fery, of necelfity ? Thefc will not conic up 
ioit. Is it not rather the good piovi- 
^cnce of that Being, who in a fupercniincnt 
degree protedis and chcrifhes the whole 
face of mankind, his Tons and creatures ? 
How fhall we, any other way, account for 
this natural affedlion, foiignally difplaycd 
throughout every fpccics of the animal 
Creation, without which the coiirfc of nature 
^'ould quickly fail, and every various kind 
becxtindl? Infianccs of tendcrncTs in the 
fnoil favage brutes are fo frequent, that 
quotations of that kind are altogether un- 
ncccfiary. 

Jfwe, who have no particular concern 
ill them, take a fccret delight in obferving 
:he gentle dawn of rcafon in babes; if our 
rars are foothed with their half-forming 
md aiming at articulate founds ; if we are 
charmed with their pretty mimickry, and 
[Urprifed at the unexpefied Harts ofwit and 
unning in thefe miniatures of man : what 
ranfport may we imagine in the breads of 
hofc, into whom natural inlHnd hath 
toured tendernefs and fondnefs for them! 
\ow amiable is fuch a weaknefs of human 
iaturcl Of rather, how great a weaknefs 
I it to give humanity lo reproachful a 
lame! The bare confidcration of pa- 
brnal affc^Iion (hould, methinks, create a 
pore grateful tendernefs in children to- 
wards their parents, than we generally fee; 

I rd the lilent whifpers of nature be at- 
iidcd to, though the laws of God and man 
d not call aloud. 

Thefe filent whifpers of natu/e have 
d a marvellous power, even when 
eir caufe hath been unknown. There 
c feveral examples in fiory, of tender 
lend^ips formed betwixt men, who knew 
►t of their near relation : Siich accjunts 
jnn-m me in an opinion I have Icng cn- 
lained, that isaLmpaiby utwlx: 
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fouls, which cannot be explained by the 
prejudice of education, tl^elcnfeofduty, or 
any other human motive. 

The memoirs of a certain French noble- 
man, which now lie before me, furnina me 
with a very entertaining iiirtancc of this 
fccret attradiion, implanted by Providence 
In the human foul. It will be necefiary to 
inform the reader, that the perlbii whole 
llory I am going to icd.ite, was one, whole 
roving and romantic temper, joined to a 
difpofition fingularly amoi ous, had led him 
through a valt vaiiety of gallantries and 
amours. Me had, in his youth, attended :i 
princefs ofFrance into PolamI, where he 
had been entertained by the King her huf- 
b.ind, and mariied the daughter of a gran- 
dee. Upon her dcatli he returned into his 
native country; where his intrigues and 
other misfortunes Iiaving confumed his pa- 
ternal ellate, he now went to take care of 
the foitune his dece.if d wife had left Idin 
in Poland. In his journey he was roblicd 
before he readied V/arfaw, and lay ill of.i 
level, when he met wirli the following ad- 
venture; which 1 ihall i elate in his own 
words. 

** I had bt'cn In this conJin m for four 
days, when thecountds of p.ified 

that w'ay. Shew-as infliin' d that a llraii-’ 
gcr of good falliion lay Tick, and hr, cha- 
nty led her to fee me. 1 irnicnibered her, 
fori had often fecn hci with niy wif*, to 
whom ihe was nearly idated; lint when I 
found Hic knew me not, 1 rhojght ft to 
conceal iny name. 1 to! 1 her I a (Jer- 
inan ; that I had been robbed ; and lliat if 
Ihe had tlie charity to lend me to Warfaw, 
the queen would ackno viedge It, I h a ing 
the honour to be known to her M ijeilv. 
The counieis had the good -wd’s to t.!!:c 
compallion of me, and oide l'ig ir.c to he 
put in a litter, carrii'd ric to Wbalhw, whea; 

I was loiged in her luiu'c until n*iy liL.dth 
(houJd aliov. me la wait oa the quccii. 

“ My lev .'‘ 1 * Inercare I alter my jour 'le/ 
was over, and 1 was co ifncd to my bed for 
fifteen days. When the count''rs faw 
me, fhc had a yout'g lady v iih hci, about 
eighteen }ra,s d age, who was much 
taller and better fliap-'d than the Poj:ii 
women gener.'ily are. She was very fan, 
her ficin ex'ccodii.gly fine, and her air an, I 
fiiape i .hii 1> beautiful. 1 was not fo 
fick as lo .verlu :h'.s yueog beauty; and 
I leli ill :..y heart a ch cmoti(/n^ at the ft It 
vie s, as made me ftar thii ai! my mbfor- 
h 'd no; arm • J me ru:n^i;mJy agai 
ll.C c! ar.n/j tnc ulr iex. 

C “ ih; 
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** The amiabU* crt'aturc feeniedafni^led 
at my fickneL ; and Ihe appeared to liave 
ft) much concern ard caie for me, as raifed 
in me a great incUrnuionnnd tendernds for 
her. Slie cai'io every day into my chamber 
to inquire afiei my health; 1 a'^ked who (lie 
was, and J was anlwcred, that Ihe was niece 
to the couuieh of VcnoHci. 

“ r vcii’y believe that the conflant light 
of chai niing maid, and the plcafuie I 
received fiom her careful attendance, con- 
tributed mure to my recoveiy than all the 
medicines thephyfeians j^ave me. In Hioit, 
my fever left me, and 1 had the laiisfaflion 
to fee llic lo\ tly Cl eatuic ovei joyed .it niy 
recovi'ry. Slie came to fje me oftencr a , I 
grew b and I already felt a flionocr 

and more tender affefdion fur her, than I 
ever bore to any woman in my life: whtm 
I began to pcicei’. e that her t onftant care 
of me wa'i only a blind, to give her an op- 
portunity of feeing a yamng Pole whom I 
took to he her lover. lleMcciiKil to he 
much about her age, ofa blown complcv- 
ion, verv talli but duel y fhaj-ed. R\ciy 
time flu* tame to fee me, the young gentle- 
man came to find her out; and thiy ulually 
reiiied to a corner of the chamber, vvhcic 
they leemed toconverfe with groatcarncll- 
ncls. Tlu; afped of the youth pleafed me 
wonderfully; and if 1 had not fufpeded 
that he was my rival, I fltould have taken 
delight in his pcilbn and fiitndlhlp. 

“ i'hc) botii of them often nf'ed me if 
I were in realuy a German? which when I 
coniinucd to alliimjthcv fcemcdvciy much 
troubled. C’l.icday 1 took notice that the 
g hdv gLiitlcman, li.iving reriicd 
to a \urdvjw, were vciy intcii upon a pic 
tun.; and that every now and then they 
i;:;l their ea , ujion me, as if they iiad 
f.uiul foi'a* r< l*.mb!.'rce betwo t that ard 
my fcitru's. I c( old pot foibcartoafk 
♦ihc me..nlng ofit ; upon w hieh the 1 niy an- 
Iwired that if I' h.id liccn a Pienchm.m, 
tiic (hould h.i\c imagined that I was* the 
per on f'r^shMin the pidure wa- diawn.be- 
^ai.i'e it evadlv refembleu ire. 1 defied 
, to fee it. But how gr< .ii was iTiy furpiife, 
W'hen 1 found It to be tl\o \ejy painiii g 
which 1 had lent to tlie queen five years be- 
fore, and which llie comm, nded me to get 
drawn to be given to my childicn ! After 
1 had viewed the piece, 1 call my eyes 
upon the yi ung lady, and then upon the 
gentleman 1 had tliouglii to be iicr lovir. 
ivjy he..rt bear, .irul I tele a fccret emotion 
wliich hik'd me rJi wonder. 1 thought I 
tiaccd in tlw ts>o young pcifetis foinc of 


my own f utures, and at that moment f 
faid to myfelf, Aie not thefe my children ? 
The tea-^s came into my eyes, and I was 
about to run and embrace them ; but con- 
ftraiuing myfelf with pain, I adeed whofe 
pi<fturc it was? The maid, perceiving 
that 1 could not fpeak without tears, fell a 
w’ecpii'g. Her tears abfolutely confirmed 
me in mv opinion; and falling upon her 
neck, ‘ Ah, my dear child,’ faid I, ‘ yes, I 
‘ am your father 1 ’ I could fay no moie. 
I'hc youth fel'/.cd my hands at the fame 
lime, and klllng, bathed them with his 
tears. 'rh>oughout my life, 1 never Tit a 
jo^ equal to this; and it mull he owned, 
th ,t naluTc infpiit's more lively emotions 
.I’ld pleafing tciKh’'nclj than the paditns 
can puiiibly excite.” S/'e.'-itticr, 

512. R:nia 7 k.^ on the Sivifhiefs cf^in.c. 

'I’he natural advantages w'hich arife 
fioni the j'ofiiiou of tin* earth which wc 
iitliahis with lefpcdl to tlie other planets, 
rfl'oul '’luch employment to mathematical 
fnecul •iion,bywhich it has been difeovered, 
that no other conformation of the fyllem 
could have given fucli commodious dill 1 ibu ^ 
tions of light and heat, or imparted ferti- 
lity and pleafure to lo great a part of 4 
1 evolving fphere. 

It may ho perhaps obferved by the mo- 
ralill, wbitb equal reafon, that our globe 
feems paniculaily fitted for the rcTidcncc 
of a Beincr, placed here only for a Ihoit 
time, w'hulc tafic is to advance himfelf 
to a higher and happier flare of exillencc, 
by unrcmiited vigilance of caution, and 
adiviiy of vlrttic. 

The duties required of man are fiich 
as liunnn nature does not willingly per- 
foiin, and fiuh abthofe.ire inclined to de- 
I.>) who yet intend ibme lime to fulfil 
th-'m. It was therefore necelTary that thi,^ 
unlvei fal i elu ‘lance fliouldbecounterabred. 
and the diowiineis of hefitation wakened 
into !elovIe;that the danger of procraf- 
timition (liould be always in view, and the 
frdlacics ot lecuritybt* hourly dctebled. 

'I'o this end all the appearances of na- 
ture uniformly confpire. Whatever we 
fee on etery fide, reminds us of the lapfc 
of lime .and the flu.x ol life. The day and 
night fuccecd each other, the rotation or 
fcafons divcrfifies the year, the fun rifes, 
.attains the n cridian, declines and fets; 
and the moon every Hight changes its 
foim. 

The day has been confidcred as an 
inwge of the \ car, and a year as the repre- 
fentatioA 
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S ntntion of life. The morning an Avers 
I the fpring, and the fpring to childhood 
id youth ; the noon correfponds to the 
mrner, and the fummer to the llrcngth 
■ manhood. The evening is an emblem 
' autumn, and autumn of declining life, 
he night with its filencc and daikiuTs 
CW3 the winter, in which all the povvcis 
Sjf vegetation are benumbed ; and the 
J>'inicr points out the time when life fh.ill 
^jctMle, with its hopes and plcafures. 

lie that is carjied foMvnrd, however 
;'ifwirtly, by a motion equable and ealy, per- 
-l^pclvcs not the change of place but by the 
.^atiaiion of objciHs. If the wheel of Hie, 
’Svhich rolls thus lilently along, palfcd on 
^hrougli undillinguilhable unifoimity, wc 
^lould never in.uk its approaches to the 
|end of the coarfe. If one hcurw'cre like 
jjinothcr; it the paflage of the fun did not 
‘i^cw that the day is walling; if the change 
|rf feafons did not iinpiels upon us the 
jAight of the year; quantities of duration 
^qual todays and }e.us would glide tinoU- 
fcrvcd. If the p:u ts of time were not va- 
Irioufly colouied, we Ihould nevci difccni 
'^htir departure or fuc^flion, but Ihould 
^ive thoughtlefs of the pall, and caredefs of 

f lie luture, without will, and pciliaps vvith- 
ut power to compute the pciiods of life, 
|pr to compare the time W'hich is' abcady 
■oil with that which may probably re- 
Inain. 

p But tlic courfe of time is fo vlfibly 
narked, that it is even obferved by the 
lallage, and by nations who have raifed 
fieir minds very little above animal in- 
:ini‘l : there arc human beings, whofe 
inguage does not fupply them with words 
> which they can number five, but 1 have 
rad of none that have not names for Day 
nd Night, for Summer and Winter. 

Yet it is certain that thefc admonitions 
f nature, however forcible, however iin- 
ortunate, are too often vain ; leul that 
^any who mark with fuch .accuracy the 
Durfe of time, appear to have little fen- 
bility of the decline of life. Evejy man 
fomething to do which he neglcds; 

' ery man has faults to conquer which he 
Hays to combat. 

So little do we accufiom ourfcivcs to 
mfider the cfFefts of time, tliat tilings ne* 
"ary and certain often furprife us like 
l^xpedcd contingencies. W''c leave the 

E mty in her bloom, and, after an abfence 
twenty years, wonder, at our return, to 
; f, We meet thole whom we 

cni.drcn, and can fcarccly perfuade 
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ourfclves to treat them as men. The 
traveller vifits in age thofe countiics 
througli which he rambled in his youih, 
and hopes for merjiment at the old place. 
The man of buiinefs, wearied with unfatis- 
faftory profperity, retires to the town of his 
nativity, and cxpefls to play away thelall 
yeais with the companions of his child- 
hood, and recover youth in the fields where 
he once was young. 

From this incittcntion, fo general and 
A) mifehievous, let it be every man’s ftiidy 
to exempt himfcif. Let him that defircs 
to fee others happy, make halle to give 
while his gift can be enjoyed, and remcm- 
ber, that every moment of delay takes 
aw.iv fomcthlng fiom the value of his be- 
nofadion. And let him who propofes his 
own happlnclt., rclle’ifl, that while he forms 
his piirpofc the day lolls on, and ‘ the 
night coineth, w hen no man can work.* 
ldUi\ 

§ 13. The I'oUy of mlj fperiiiing Time* 

An ancient poet, unreafonably difeon- 
tented at the prefent Hate of things, which 
his fyilcm of opinions obliged him to rc- 
prefent in its work form, has obferved of 
the earth, “ That its greater part is co- 
vered by the uninhabitable ocean ; that of 
the rell, fom(j<is cncunibm cd with naked 
mountains, and fome loil under barren 
f.incls ; fome fcoiched w ith uniiuermitted 
heat, and fome petrified with perpetual 
fioll; fo that only a few regions remain 
for the produdio.i of fiuits, the pafiurc of 
cattle, and the accommod ilion of man.” 

'Ihc fame obfervation may be uanf- 
ferred to the time .allotted to us in our pre- 
fent ftate. When we hive deduced all 
that is abforbed in fleep, all that is in- 
evitably appropiiatcd to the ch-mands of 
natuie, or irrcfdlibly engrofied by the ty- 
ranny of cullom; all tlut pafles in regu.- 
laiing the fuperficial decinations of life, 
or is given up in the reciproctalions of ci- 
vility to the dii'pofal of others; all tint is 
torn from us by the violence of difeafe, or 
llolen imperceptibly aw'ay by l.iflitudc and 
languor; We (hall find that pai t of our du- 
ration vciy fmall of which wc can truly 
call ourfelves mailers, or which we can 
fpend wholly at our own choice. Many of 
our hours are loll in a rotation of petty 
cares, in a conllant recurrence of the fame 
employments, many of our proviAons fof 
cafe or happinefs’ are alw'ays exhauded by 
the prefent day; and a great part of ouf 
C 2 exidcnctf 
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exirtencc ferves no other purpofe, than that 
of enabling u$ to enjoy the reft. 

Of the few moments whicli are left in 
our difpofal, it may reafonably be ex- 
pefted, that we fhould be fo frugal, as to 
let none of themfiip from us without fome 
equivalent; and perhaps it might be found, 
that as the earth, however ftraitened by 
roch and waters, is capable of producing 
more than all its inhabitants are able to 
confume, our lives, tho’ much coniraftcd by 
incidental dillra^lion, w'ould yet afford us 
a Urge fpace vacant to the cxcrcife of rea- 
fon and virtue; that we want not time, 
but diligence, for great performances; 
and that we fquandcr mucli of our allow- 
ance, even while we think it fparing and 
infuftlcient. 

This natural and ncc?flary comminution 
of < ur lives, perhaps, often makes us in- 
lenfble of the neglij'cncc with which we 
fuller them to HivV away We never con- 
fider ourfelves as poll lied at once of time 
llifHcicnt for any gicnt defign, and thcre- 
foie indulge ourfelves in fortuitous amufe- 
ments. We think it unnecefiiiry to take 
an account of a ftw fiipcrnumerary mo- 
mcius, whicli, however employed, could 
have prodncccl little advantage, and which 
were cxjiofed to a thousand chances ofdif- 
turbance and interiuption. 

It is obfervable, that, either by nature 
or by habit, our faculties are fitted to 
images of a certain extent, to which we 
adjull great tilings by divifion, and little 
things by accumulation. Of cxtcnfive 
furfaces w c can only take a furvey, as the 
pans fuccecd one another; and atoms we 
cannot perceive, till they are united into 
mafll's. 'I'hijs w^ break the vail periods 
of time into centuries and years; and 
thus, if we would know the amount of 
moments, we muft agglomerate them into 
days and weeks. 

I'lic proverbial oracles of our parfi- 
monioLis ancellors liave informed us, that 
the fatal wafte of fortune is by fmall ex- 
pcnccs, by the profufion of lums too little 
fingly to alaim our caution, and which 
we never fuflrr ourfelves to con lider toge- 
ther. Of the r.ime kind is the prodiga- 
lity of life; he that hopes to look back 
hereafter with fvtisfaclion upon pall years, 
mull learn to know the piefciit value of 
(ingle minutes, and endeavour to let no 
particle of time fiill uielefs to the 
ground. 

It is ufual for tliofc who arc advifed to 
llic attainment of any new qualifications, to 


look upon themfolvcs as required tO 
change the general courfe of their con- 
dufl, to difmifs their bufinefs, and exclude 
pleafure, and to devote their days or 
nights to a particular attention. Bat all 
common degrees of excellence arc attain- 
able at a lower price ; he that fhould flca- 
dily and refolutely alfign to any fcience or 
language thofe interftitial vacancies which 
intervene in the moft crowded variety of 
diverfion or employment, would find every 
day new irradiations of knowledge, and 
difeover how much more is to be hoped 
from frequency and perfeverance, than 
from violent efforts and fudden defires; 
efforts which are foon remitted when they 
encounter difficulty, and defires which, if 
they are indulged too often, will fhake off 
the authority of reafon, and range capri- 
cioufly from one objed to another. 

The dirpofition to defer every important 
defign to a tin»e of leifure, and a Hate of 
fettled uniformity, proceeds geneially from 
a falfe eilimate of the human powers. If 
we except thofe gigantic and ihipendou; 
intelligences wffio are faid to grafp a lyf- 
tem by intuition, ana bound forward fiom 
oneftrics of conclufions to another, wuh- 
out regular flcps through intermediate pro- 
pofitions, the moll fuccelsful lludcnts 
make their advances in knowledge by 
fhort flights, between each of which the 
mind may lie at reft. For every Angle ad 
of progreffion, a fhort time is fufficient; 
and it is only neceffary, that whenever that 
lime is afforded, it be well employed. 

Few minds will be long confined to. 
fevere and laborious meditation ; and when 
a fuccefsful attack on knowledge has been 
made, the lludent recreates himfelf with 
the contemplation of his conquefl, and 
forbears another incurfion till the new .T;G- 
quired truth has becomes familiar, and his 
curiofity calls upon him for frefh gratifica- 
tions. Whether the time of intermiflion is 
fpent in company, or in folitude, in nccef- 
faiy buiinefs, or in voluntary k*vities,,thc 
underftanding is equally abilraded from 
the objed of enquiry ; but, peihaps, if it 
bv.* detained by occupations lefs pleafing, it 
re turns again to lludy with greater aberity 
th.an when it is glutted with ideal pleafure , 
and furfeited with intemperance of applb 
cation. He that will not fuffer himfelf to 
be dikouraged by fancied impoffiSilities 
may fometirnes find his abilities invigo- 
rated by tne neceffity of exerting them in 
fhort intervals, as the force of a current is 
incieafed by the contradion of its channel. 

From 
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From fome caufe like this, it has pro- 
bably proceeded, that among thofe who 
have contributed to the advancement of 
learning, many have rifen to eminence, in 
oppofition to all the obllacles which exter- 
nal circumllances could place in their wa)S 
amidd the tumult of bulinefs, the dillreflcs 
of poverty, or the ddlipations of a wander- 
ing and unfettlcd date. A great part of 
the lifcofErafinus was one continual pere- 
grination: ill fupplied with the gifts of 
fortune, and led from city to city, and from 
kingdom to kingdom, by the hopes of pa- 
trons and preferment, hopes which always 
flattered and always deceived him ; he yet 
found means, by uudtakencoftftancy, and a 
vigilant improvement of thofe hours, which, 
in the midft of the mod relllefs adivity, will 
remain unengaged, to write more than 
another in the fame condition would have 
hoped to read. Compelled by want to at- 
tendance and folicitation, and fo much 
verfed in common life, that he has tranl- 
mltted to us the moll perfect delineation of 
the manners of his age, he joined to his 
knowledge of the world fuch application to 
books, that he will Hand for ever in the 
firll rank of literary heroes. I low this 
proficiency was obtained, he fulHciently dif- 
covers, by informing us, that the Praife of 
Folly, one of his moll celebrated perform- 
ances, ’vya-s compofed by him on the road to 
Italy ; ne totum tlhd tempus quo equo fuit 
injldendumt illiteratis fabul'is terercturt led 
the hours which we was obliged to fpend on 
horfeback Ihould be tattled away without 
regard to literature. 

An Italian philofopher expreded in his 
motto, that time nuas his ejiu*c\ an eftatc 
indeed, which will produce nothing without 
cultivation, but will always abundantly re- 
pay the labours of induHry, and fatisfy the 
mod extenlive defires, if no part of it be 
fuifered to lie wade by negligence, to be 
over- run with noxious plants, x)r laid out 
for fiiew rather than for ufe. Rambler, 

§1^. The hnportance of Timer and the 
propir Methods of Jpendmv it. 

We all of U3 complain of the Ihortnefs 
of time, faith Seneca, and yet have much 
more than we know what to do w ith. Our 


ourfelves in this particular by all thofe va- 
rious turns of expredion and thought which 
are peculiar in hi^ wiitings. 

1 often confider mankind as wholly in- 
confident with itfelf, in a point that b( 4r3 
fome alii nity to the former. Though we 
feem grieved at the Ihortnefs of life in ge- 
neral, we are wiihing every period of it at 
an end. The minor longs to be at age, 
then to be a man of biirmefs, then to make 
up an edate, then to arriv ' r.t honours, then 
to retire. Thus, although the whole of 
life is allowed by every one to be fiiort, the 
feveral divifions of it appear long and te- 
dious. We arc for lengthening our fpan 
in general, but would fain contrail the 
parts of which it is compofed. The ufui er 
would be very well fatisficd to have all the 
time annihilated that lies between the pre- 
fent moment and the next quarter-day. 
The politician would be contented to 
lofc three years in his life, could he place 
things in the podurc which he fancies they 
will Hand in after fuch a revolution of 
time. The lover would be glad to drike 
out of his exidence all the moments that 
are to pafs away before the happy meeting. 
Thus, as fad as our time runs, wc fhould be 
very glad, in mod parts of our lives, that 
it ran much fader than it does. Several 
hours of the day hang upon our hands ; 
nay, we wilh away whole years, and travel 
through time, as through a country filled 
with many wild and empty wades which 
we would fain hurry over, that we may ar- 
rive at thofe feveral little fettlements or 
imaginary points of red which are dif- 
peried up and down in it. 

If we divide the life of mod men into 
twenty parts, we fliall find that at k-ill 
nineteen of them are mere gaps and chafms, 
which arc neither filled with pleafure nor 
bufinefs. I do not however include in this 
calculation the life of thole men w ho are in 
a perpetual hurry of adairs, but of iliole 
only who are not always engaged ii. feenes 
of adion ; and I hope 1 lhall nojt do an 
unacceptable piece of fervicc to thefe per- 
fons, if I point out to them certain me- 
thods for the filling up their empty fp.ices 
of life. The methods I lhall piopofc to 
them are as follow : 


lives, fays he, are fpent either in doing The fird is the excrcifc of viitue, in tlie 
nothing at all, or doing nothing to the pur- -mod general accept.*tiun of the wo d. 
pole, or in doing nothing that we ouglit to That particular feheme which compre- 
do. We arc always complaining our days hends the focial virtues, mi;, give e npioy- 
are few, and ading as though tircre would nvint to the mod indullriou-. t 'mp-r, and 
he no end of them. That noble philol'o- find a man bufinefs more man i,. mod ac- 
pher has defciibedgur inconiidency with tivc dation of life. q advife the iti noraftt. 
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relieve the needy, comfort the afflicted, are 
duties that fall in our way almoll every day 
of our lives. A man has frequent oppor- 
tunities of mitigitinjr the flercenefi of a 
party; of doing juilicc to the charadfer of 
adeferving man; of foftening the envious, 
quieting tlic angry, and rc^ifying the pre- 
judiced; which arc all of them employ- 
ments luitable to a reafonable nature, and 
bring great fitisfi^lion to the perfon who 
can bu!y hiinfelf in them with diferction. 

There is another kind of virtue that 
may find employment for thofe retired 
hours in whicli we aie altogether left to 
ourfelvcs, and dcHitute of company and 
converfatlon ; I mean that intercourfe and 
communication which every reafonable 
crearuK ought to maintain with tlie gicat 
Author of ids being. The man who lives 
und^'i' an habitual ienfe of the divine piv- 
f.n> e, keeps up a perpetual chcarfulnef:, of 
t( mper, and ei joys every moment the i'a- 
titlav'lijn o| tlnuking Idmhlf in company 
with his de. leil andbeil of fi lends. 'I'he 
time never lies heavy upon him: it is im- 
poilible foi him to be alone. Mis thoughts 
and pafiions aie the molt bufied at iuch 
heurs when ihoio of other nisn are the moil 
unatfue. Mono foon-r Heps out of i he 
WO! Id but his lieait burns with devotion, 
Iwclls with hope, and tiinmphs in the con- 
fcioulnels of that pielencc which eveiy 
where fur rounds him ; or, on the contiary, 
poui'. out Its fe.us, its forrows, its appre- 
henlions to the gr(at lupporler of its cx- 
iJli nee. 

1 have here cnlv confdeicd the necdfity 
of a man’s being vii luoui, that he may have 
fonieihini; to do; hut if we confider fur- 
tiier, tliat the excicife of virtue is not only 
an nniulement for the time it ialls, but that 
its influence extends to thele parts of our 
evillance wnichlie beyond the grave, and 
that our w 110*0 eternity is 10 lake its colour 
liom thete hours w’hicli we Ijcrc employ 
in \irtue or in vice, the argument redou- 
bles upon us, for putting in prailice this 
ni'-'ihci of pafuig away our time. 

When a man nas but a little fiock to 
improve, and Ji:is oppoitunities of tinning 
it all to good account, what iballv.c think 
of him if he lufleis ninetcui parts of it to 
lie dead, and pcrh.ip.s employs even the 
twiiiticiii to his ruin or difadvantage ? — 
Tut bccaule the mind cannot be .always in 
its fervours, nor drained up to a pitch of 
virtue, it is necellary to hnd out pioper 
empIoyiTiL'Ms for it, in its rci.-xaiions. 

’l‘he next mtiltod tivjicfcic that I wculd 
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propofe to fill up our time, fliould be ufe^* 
ful and innocent diverfions. I mud con- 
fefs I think it is below reafonable creatures 
to be altogether converfant in fuch diver- 
fions as are merely innocent, and have no- 
thing elfe to recommend them, but that 
there is no hurt in them. Whether any 
kind of gaming has even thus much to fay 
for itfelf, I fhall not determine; but I think 
it is very wonderful to fee perfons of the 
bell fenfe palfing away a dozen hours toge- 
ther in Ihuihing and dividing a pack of 
cards, with no other converfation but what 
is made up of a few game phrafes, and no 
other ideas but thofe of black or red fpots 
ranged together in dilferent figures. Would 
not a man laugh to hear any one of this 
Ipccics complaining that life is IhOit? 

The Hage might Ivj made a neipetual 
foince of the rnolt noble and uferul enter- 
tainments, were it under proper regu- 
lations. 

But the mind never unbends itfdf fo 
agreeably as in the convc rfition of a wcll- 
chofen fiieud. I'heic is indeed no bleffing 
of life that is any way comp.aiable to the 
cnjoyir.ont of.adilcrcet ai.d virtuous friend. 
Jt erfes anil unloads the mind, clears and 
improves the undeillanding. engenders 
thought and knowlulge, animates \irtue 
aiul good lefolutvon, foothts and allays the 
pallions, and finds employment for moll of 
the vacant hours of life. 

Next to fuch an intimacy with a parti- 
cular perfon, one w'ould endeavour after a 
moie general converfation with fuch as aro 
capable of edifying and entertaining thofe 
with whom they convcrle, which are qua- 
lities that fddom go afundcr. 

T 1 ere are many other uP.'ful amufe- 
ments of life, which one would endeavour 
to multiply, that one might, on all occa- 
fjons, have recourfe to ibmething rather 
than fuffer the mind to lie idle, or run 
adrift.with any pafiion that chances to rife 
in it. 

A ni.an thnt has a fade in mufic, paint- 
ing, or aichitcdure, is like one that has 
another fcnl when compared with fuch 
as have no rdllh of thofe arts. The flo- 
jill, the planter, the gardener, the hutband- 
r.ian, wnen they aie only as accomplilh- 
incuts to the man of fuitunc, are great re- 
liefs to a country life, and many ways ufe* 
fill to thofe who arc poiidfed of them. 

Spe^ator, 

§ 15, hUf-j^entHmey hmu punijhcd. 

1 was ycftciday comparing the induftry 
' of 
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cf nun with that of other creatures ; in 
which I couLl not but obferve, that not- 
witlillanding we are obliged by duty to 
keep ourfelves in conflant employ, after 
the lame manner as inferior animals are 
prompted to it by inllinit, we fall very 
iliort of them in this paiticular. We are 
licrc the more inexcufablc, becaufe tliere 
i-, a greater variety ofbulinefs to which 
we may apply ourfelves. Reafon opens 
to US a large held of affairs, which other 
cieatures arc not capable of. Bealls of 
prey, and Ibclicveof allothcrkinds,in their 
natural Hate of being, divide tiieir lime be- 
tween adion and rcil. They arc always at 
work or afleep. Jn Iboit, their waking 
liours are wholly taken up in feeking after 
I'leir fK;d,or in conluniing it. 'J'iic nuniaii 
I'lvccies only, to the great lepioach of our 
iMiiiie, are filled with complaints, that 
d'hj day hangs heavy on them,” that 
Tliey do not kn^)w what to do with 
thcmfclves,” that They arc at a lols 
how to pafs away their time,” with many 
of the like ibameful murmurs, which we 
^ften find in the n. oaths of ihoie who aie 
ihled reafonable beings. How monllrous 
.ue fuch exprelfions auiong creatures who 
luve the labours of tiie mind, ns well as 
tliol'e of the body to fuini.h them with 
proper employment; w’ho, bciides the bu- 
linels of their proper callings ani prulef- 
fionsjcan apply thcmfelves to die duties of 
religion, to meditation, to tne reading of 
nfciul books, to di'coarfe; in a word, wl.o 
may e.xercife theml’clees in the unbounded 
purluits of knowledge and virtue, and every 
hoar of their lives make themlclvcs wiler 
or better than they were before ! 

After having been taken up frir fonic 
time in this courfe of tiiought, f divcatcd 
myfelf with a book, according to my ufaal 
cuftom, in order to unbend my mind befoie 
I went to deep. The book 1 made ufc of 
on thisoccafion was Lucian, wdieic 1 amu- 
fed my tlioughts fi'r about an hour among 
ttie dialogues of the dead, which in all pro- 
bability produced the following dream. 

1 was conveyed, inethoughr, into the en- 
trance of the infernal legiOiv^, w nerc I lavv 
R '.adamanthus. One of tire judges of tln^ 
dead, fcated on f.is t.ibaird. Oii Ins Iclc- 
hnid llood the keeper of Erebu', on his 
^■‘ght the keeper of Elybum. i was tol I 
h-e lat upon women that day, theie being fe- 
deral of the fox lately arrived, w’bo had not 
}’ct tneir manlions .iirigned them. I was 
fu prlfcdto hear him afk every one of them 
Uro fame queftion, non'.cly, “ What tliey 
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had been doing?” Upon this quefiion 
being propofed to the whole allembly, they 
flared one upon another, as not knowing 
what to .iiirwer. He then interrogated eacn 
of them feparately. Madam, lays he to 
tJie firll of them, you have been upon the 
earthaboiitfifty years; what have you been 
doing there all this while ? Doing! fa)$ 
flic, really I do not know what 1 have been 
doing : 1 dcfire I may have time given me 
to rccollcrt. After about half an hour’s 
paufe, ihe told him lliat (he had been play- 
ing at crimp; upon which Rhadamaniiiiis 
beckoned to the keept-ron liis left hand, to 
take her into cullotly. And you, madam, 
fays the judge, that look with liich a loft 
and languiflung aii ; I think you fet out 
for this place in your nine-and- twentieth 
> ear, what liave you licen doing all this 
wliile? 1 had a great deal of biilincE on 
my hands, fays llic, being taken up the fit ft 
twelve years of my life in dieiiing a jointed 
baby, and all the remaining pot of it in 
reading plays and lomanccs. Very well, 
f.iys he, you have employed your time to 
goodpuipofe. Awaiy with hcM-. The next 
w as a plain counti y-wonicin : Well, milli els, 
fi vs Rhadamanthus,and what have you been 
doing ? An’t plcafeyour w'orlbip, fays (lie, 

1 did not live quite forty years ; and in that 
time brought my hulband feven diughters', 
made him nine thoulandclicef’s, and Icftiny 
eldcll gill with liim, to look after his houle 
in my ablencc, and wdio, I may venture to 
fay, is as pretty a houlewife as any in the 
Country. KJindamanihus fniikd at tite 
fimplicity of the good woman, and ordered 
tile keeper ol Elyiium to l.ikc her into his 
care. And. you, lair lady, lays he, what 
have you been doing thefe livc-and-lhirty 
y.-ars? 1 have beendoing ro hurt, I allure 
you, IT, laid (he. 'I'hat is well, faid he, 
but \Jrit goi'd iiuve you been doing ? 'The 
Juk/ was in gieat conluiicn at this quefiion, 
and not knowing what to anlw'cr, the two 
1 : ’^pers leaped out tofeive her at the lame 
linm ; tlie one took her by the hand to con- 
\ cy imr to E!yrium,the other raugnt hold of 
li( r to carry her away to Eiebus. But Rha- 
d.imanthiisobrcrvingan ingenuous modclly 
in her countenance ami behaviour, bid rheni 
both let hci lode, and fa her ali le for a re- 
examination wlien he was more at Iciiurc, 
An old woman, of a piouJ and lour look, 
piefe ilcd hcrlelfncxt at the bar, and being 
aOvcd what the had been doing? 'JVuly, 
fail llie, lli'.ed tliuefeore-and-ten years in 
a very wicked world, and \\as ib angry at 
the behaviour oi a paf.,el of young flirts, 
C 4 that 
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that I paflcd moft of my laft years in con- 
demning the follies of the times; i was 
every day blaming the filly conda(fl of 
people about me, in order to deter thofe 
1 cj)nver fed with from falling into the like 
errors and mifenrriages. Very well, lays 
Rhadam intlms ; but did you keep the f\me 
watchful eye over your own adions? Why 
truly, fays Ihe, I was fo taken up with 
publifliing the faults of others, that I had 
no time to confidcr mv ow n. Madam, fays 
Khadamarithus, be pieafcd to file oif to 
the left, and make room for the voneiable 
matron that Hands behind you. Old gen- 
tlewoman, lays he, 1 think you aie four- 
fcoro ; you have heard the qiuilion, what 
liavc ) on been doing (o long in the world ? 
i\h, blr I fays Ike, 1 have been doing what 
1 IhouKl net have done, but I had made a 
firm rclolulic.n to hn.ve changed my lifi', 
if 1 hid noL been fnalchcd (df by an un- 
timely end. Madam, fays he, you will 
pienic to follow you i leaiier: and f|>\hyg 
anotiici of the fame age, intcnogu^d Imr 
in the hire foim. 'I'o whieli the matron 
icplled, I have been the wife of a luif- 
band who was as dear to me in his old 
age as in 1 youth. I have been a mo- 
ther, and very hapny in my children, w hom 
1 endeavoured to bring up in cvciy tl l' g 
that is good. My elded fon is bleJt by 
the poor, and beloved by every one tint 
knows him. 1 lived within my own f.i- 
mi!y» *and left it much moie we.ilthy than 
I found it. lU'jflamanthus, who knew the 
value of t!ie old lady, (miieJ upon her in 
fuch a utnnncr, that the keeper of Fdy- 
fium, who !:ucw his ollice, reached out his 
band to her. He no Iboner touched her, 
but her wrinkles vanllhed, her eyes fpark- 
led, her ciiceks glowed with blufhes, and 
fhe appeared in full bloomand be.ipty. A 
young woman obfeiving that this officer, 
who conduced the happy to Elylium, was 
io great a be.iiuifiev, longed to be in his 
hands; fo that prcfi'ng through tiic crowd, 
fhc was the next t’nat appeared at the bar. 
And being aficcd wh.U ihc had been doing 
the five-and-twenty years that fhe had 
palled in the world? 1 h.ave endeavoured, 
iiys Ihe, ever lince [ came to years of 
difcrction, to make my felflovcly, and gain 
admirers. In order to it, 1 paflcd my 
lime in buttling up May-dew, inventing 
while waflics, mixing colours, cutting out 
patches, confulting my glafs, fuiting my 
complexion, tearing olF my tucker, fink- 
ing my flays. — Rhadamanthus, without 
Scaring h«r out, gave the fign to take her 


off. Upon the approach of the keeper of 
Erebus, her colour faded, her face was 
puckered up with wrinkles, and her whole 
perfon loft in deformity. 

1 was tliLU furprifed with a diftant 
found of a whole troop of females, that 
came forward laughing, Tinging, and danc- 
ing. I was very dcfirous to know the re- 
ception they would meet with, and withal 
was very apprchenfivc, that Rhadaman- 
tluis would Ipoil their mirth : But at their 
nearer approach the nuife grew fo very 
great that it awakened me. 

1 lay feme time, refleifting in myfelf on 
the oddnefs of this dream, and could not 
forbear aficing my own heart, what 1 was 
doing? I anfwercd inyfulf that I was writ- 
ing If my readers make as 

good a life of this woik as I defign they 
iluvahl, I hope it will never be imputed to 
jiu' as a work that is vain and unpiofit- 
able. 

I flnll conclude tills paper with recom- 
nicnding to ihem the fame Ihoit fclf-exa- 
iniii.iuuo. If every one of them Irequcntly 
lay-', fjis li.ind upon 1 is heart, and confidcr.s 
what, he is doing, it will check him in all 
the idle, or, wii.it is vvorfe, the vicious 
niomcnts of life, lift up his mind when 
it is uiMung on in a fciies of indilfeient 
aelions, .and cncoin age him w'hen he ib en- 
gaged in thofe whicli are viuuoiis and lau- 
dable. In a w^oid, it will very much alle- 
viate that guilt w'hich tlie beftof men have 
rcafon to .'cknowledgc in their daily con- 
feflions, of * leaving undone thofe things 
w'hich they ought to have done, and of 
doing thole things which they ought not 
to have done,’ Quard'tan, 

§ |6. Knoxi'leJ^e of the Uje and Value of 
Tim 'ver^ important to } oath. 

There is nothing w hlch I more wifti that 
you iliould know, and w^hich fewer people 
do kiTow, than the true ufe and value of 
time. It is in every body’s mouth; but in 
few people’s pradice. Every fool who 
flatterns away his whole time in nothings, 
utters, however, fome trite common -place 
fentence, of which there are millions, to 
prove, at once, the value and the flectnefs 
of time. The fun-dials, likewife, all over 
Europe, have fome ingenious infeription to 
that effed ; fo that noloody fquanders away 
their time, without hearing and feeing, 
daily, how neceflary it is to employ it wcH, 
and how irrecoverable it is if loft. But 
all thefe admo.nitions ai-c ufclefs, where 
there is not a fund of good fenfc ard rca- 
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fon to fugged them, rather than receive 
them. By the manner in which you now 
tell me that you employ your time, I flat- 
ter myfelf, that you have that fund: that 
is the fund which will make you rich in- 
deed. 1 do not, therefore, mean to give 
you a critical cflay upon the ufe and apufe 
of time; I will only give you fome hints, 
with regard to the ufe of one particular 
period of that long time which, I hope, 
you have before you; I mean the next 
t A 0 years. Remember then, that whatever 
hnowledge you do not folidly lay the foun- 
(Inion of before you are eighteen, you 
V, ill never be mafler of while you breathe. 
Knowledge is a comfortable and ncceflary 
ret. eat and Ihclter lor us in an advanced 
age ; and if v/c do not plant it whil^ young, 
it will give us no (hade when we grow old. 

I neiiher require nor expctJl from you 
gnat application to books, after you are 
f nee thrown out into tlie gie'it world, f 
know it is impolfiblc; and jt may e\an. In 
fo.nc cafc'., be improper: this, iliticforc, 
is your time, and your only time, for un- 
wc'Li icd and uninterrupted apjdication. J f 
you fliould fornetimes think it a little la- 
borious, confidcr, tint labour is the una- 
voidable fatigue of a ncceflary joutney. 
I'lic more hours a day you travel, the 
fooner you will be at your journey’s end. 
'I'hc fooner you are qualincd for your li- 
berty, the fooner you flnll have it; and 
your manumilTion will entirely depend up- 
on the manner in which you employ the 
intermediate lime. I think I offer you a 
very good bargain, when 1 promife you, 
upon my word, that, if you will do every 
thing that I would have )Ou do, till you 
are eighteen, 1 wdll do evciy thing that 
you would have me do, ever aherwards. 

Lord ChcJlitjuU. 

§ 17 * On a laxy and tttjLug Difyofition, 

'I'here are tw'o foits of iinderllandmgs; 
one of which hinccis a man from ever be- 
ing confideiable, ar.d the other commonly 
makes him ridiculous ; I mean the lazy 
mind, and the tiifung fiivolous mind, 
ypurs, I hope, is neither, 'i’lie lazy mind 
'vill not take the trouble of going to the 
bottom of any thing; but, diicouraged by 
the firll diflicubies (and every thing worth 
knowing or having is attended v. iih fome) 
flops ihort, contents itfelf with eafy, and, 
coafcqucntly, fupcifiaial knowledge, and, 
prefers a great degree of ignorance, to a 
Imall degree of trouble. Thefe people 
' either tlunk, or reprefent, mod things as 


and religious. 

impoflible; whereas few things are fo to 
induflry and aiVivity. But difliCiilties feeni 
to them iinpoflibilitijs, or at lead they 
pretend to think them fb, by way ofexcule 
for their lazincfs. An hour’s attention to 
the fame objeifl is too laborious for tl'iCm; 
they take every tiling in tiie light in which 
it at firlt prefents itfelf, never confider it 
in all its different views; and, in f;io;t, 
never think it thorough. 'The confcqu:nc,; 
of this is, that when they come to fpeulc 
upon thefe fubje£ls before people who have 
confidered them with attention, they onlv 
difeover their own ignorance and laviiicfs, 
and lay tlicmfelvcs open to anfwcrs that; 
put them in confufion. 

Do not then be dilcou raged by the firfl 
difficulties, but conira audcntkr ito: and 
refolvc to go to the bottom of all thofe 
things, which every gentleman ought to 
know well. Thofe aits or fcienccs, wlilch 
are peculiar to ccit lin profuflions need not 
be deeply known by thole who are not in- 
tended for ihofc profellions. As, for iii- 
llance, fortification and navigation ; of both 
which, a fupeificial and general knowledge, 
fuch as the common com fe of convcrfaiion, 
with .a vciy little enquiry on your part, 
will give you, is fufficient. Though, by 
the way, a little more knowledge of forti- 
fica'.ion may be of fome ufe to you ; as the 
events of war, in fieges, make many of the 
teinis of that fcience occur fiaqucutly in 
common converi’atiotts ; and one would be 
forry to fay, like the Marquis de Maf- 
caiiilc, in P.lolicrc’s Prlcieuf>-s Ridicules^ 
when he hears of unc dcmie Lune: Ma fct, 
cd^'Jt bienunc Lur.c toute entinc. But thofe 
things which cviry gciukn;:.n, indepen- 
dently ofprofelfion, iliould know, he ought 
to know w(ll,antl dive into .lil the depths 
of them, bucb aie 1 inguagcs, hiifory, amJ 
geography, ancieiu and modem; philofo- 
pJiy, rational logic, rhctoik; and for you 
particularly, the conilitutions, and the ci- 
vil and military Hate of every cointry in 
Europe, Tills, 1 confefs, is :i pretty large 
circle of knowledge, attended with fomj 
difliciiLies, and icquiring lomc tnuible, 
which, however, an adive and iiiduflrions 
mind will overcome, and be amply re- 
paid. 

, The trifling and fiivolous mind isalwayt 
bufied, but to litile purpofe ; it takes kttle 
objects for great ones, and tlittin s aw^'/ 
upon trifles that time and attention ivhich 
only importmit things deferve. Ki.ick- 
kuacks, butterflies, fliclls, infcifls, &c. are 
tkc objeds of their mofl ferions refearrhes, 

Th'7 
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They contemplate tlic drefs, not the cha- 
raders, of the company tliey keep. 'I'hey 
attend more to the decorations of a play, 
ihan to the fenfe of it; and to the cere- 
inonies of a court, more than to its politics* 
tiuch an employment of time is an abfolute 
]lofs of it. Lord Chdjlcrfidil^ i Letters. 

^ 1 8. Tjb had EjJeJs cf Indolence. 

No other dirpofiuon, nr turn of mind, fo 
totally unfits a man lor all thefocial othccs 
of life, as Indolence. An idle man is a 
mere blank in tlie creation : he feems made 
ft'r no end, and lives to no purpofe. He 
cannot enp;age hiiniclf in any employment 
or profcfhon, hccaule he will iiever have 
diligence enout^h to follow it: he can fuc- 
cccd in no undernking, for he will never 
parkie it; he mud be a bad hiifliand, fa- 
ther, and relation, for he will not take the 
lead pains to preferve his wile, children, 
.md family, from llarving; and he mull be 
i\ vvorthlefs friend, for he would not draw 
liis hand firm his bofom, though to pre- 
vent tlie dclhuilion of tlic univu'l’e. If he 
IS born poor, he will remain io all his life, 
which he will probably end in a ditch, or 
at the gallows: if he embaiks in trade, he 
will be a bankrupt; and if he is a per- 
fon of fortune, his Howards will acquire 
immenlc edates, and he himfelf perhaps 
will die in the Fleet, 

It Ihould be con fide red, that nature did 
not bring us into the vvoi’kl in a ilate of 
peifeclion, but has left us in .a capacity ol 
improvement; which lliould feem to inti- 
mate, that we flioii'd labour to render cur- 
fclves excellent. Vciy few are fuch ab- 
llhite idiots, as not to be able to become 
.it lealt decent, if not eminent, in their 
iev'Tal llalions, by unvveaiied and keen 
.' ppbeation: nor are tliere any poiTeried of 
Inch tranfcendeiu geniiu and abilities, as 
,to render all pains and diligence unnecef- 
la’v. Ferfeverance will overcome dilb- 
rulties, wliich at full appear inluperabic; 
and it is annr/.ing to confidcr, how great 
and numerous ohllncles may be removed 
by a contininl attenu* n to any particular 
poi ;i, I will r,i. nieniion hcic, the liile 
example of Dcmollhtncs, who got over 
cliegieatcflr.atural iinpediii ents tooiatory, 
but content mylclf with a more modern 
.and familiar inilanco. being at Sadler’s 
Wells a Ibw nights ago, 1 could not but 
adinirethc furpi if.ng feats of aidivity there 
exhibited j and at tue fame time relle<5teJ, 
Nvh.u iacrcd.blj naiuj .lau labour mult 
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have cod the performers to arrive at the 
art of writhing their bodies into fuch va- 
rious and unnatural contoitions. Fut 1 
was ipoll taken with tlie ingenious artifl, 
who, after fixing two bells to each foot, 
the fame number to each hand, and with 
great propriety placing a cap and bells on 
his head, played feveral tunes, and went 
through as regular triple peals and bob- 
majors, as the boys of Ciinll-church Hof- 
pital; all which he eft'eded by the due 
jerking of his arms and legs, and nodding 
his head backward and forward. If this 
artilt had taken equal pains to employ his 
head m another way, he might peihaps 
have been as deep a proficient in numbers 
as Jedediah Buxton, or at leall a tolcialde 
modem ihymer, of which he is now' no h.id 
cmbieni: and if our fine ladies \\ould ufe 
equ.d diligence, they might filhiim their 
minds as fucccfi.fully, as IMadain Catliaiina 
dj 'forts her body. 

'Fii.'re is not in the world a more ufclefs, 
idle .inimal, than he who ccmluiUs himfelf 
with being merely a gentleman. He has 
an cilate, therefore he will not endeavour 
to acquire knowledge: he is not to hibour 
in any vocation, therefore lie will do no* 
tiling. But the misfoitune is, that theie 
is ro fuch thing in nature as a negative 
virtue, ahd that abfolute idlenefs is im- 
pradicable. He, who does no good, will 
certainly do mifehief ; and the mind, if it 
is ret ilo red with life ful knowledge, will 
nccefibrily become a magazine of nonfenfe 
and ti illes. Wherefore a gentleman, thougli 
he is not obliged to rife to open his fliop, 
orwoik at lus trade, fhould always find 
feme vv.tys of employing his time to ad- 
vantage. Jf he makes no advances in 
w'lfdorn, he will become more and more 
a flave to fully; and he that does nothing, 
bccaufe he has nothing to do, will become 
vicious and abandoned, or, at bed, ridicu- 
lous (ind contempliblje. 

I do not know a more melancholy ob- 
jeff, than a man of an honed heart, and 
fine natural abilities, whofe good qualities 
are thus dedroyed by indolence. Such a 
perfon is a condant plague to all his friends 
and acquaintance, with all the means in his 
power of adding to the r happinefs ; and 
fuffers himfelf to take rank among the 
low’sd characters, when he might render 
himleif confpicuous among the highed. 
Nobody is more univerfally beloved and 
more univerfally avoided, than my friend 
Car clefs. He is an humane man, who 
never did a beneficent uClioa; and a man 

ol’ 
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iff unfliaken integrity, on whom it is im- 
pofiible to depend. With the bell head, 
and the beft lieart, he regulates his con- 
duit in the moil abfurd manner, and fre- 
quently injures his friends; for whoever 
neglefts to do juflice to hirnfelf, muft ine- 
vitably wrong thofe with whom he is con- 
neiiea; and it is by no means a true max- 
im, that an idle man hurts nobody bat 
hirnfelf. 

Virtue then is not to be confidered in 
the light of mere innocence, or ablhining 
from harm; but as the ejfertion of our 
faculties in doing good: as Titus, when 
he had let a day flip undiflinguiflied by 
fome ad of virtue, cried out, * 1 have loll 
a day.’ Jf we regard our time in this 
light, how many days lhall we look back 
upon as in etrievably lofl ! and to how nar- 
row a compafs would fuch a method of 
calculation frequently reduce the longell 
life ! If we were to number our days, ac- 
cording as wc have applied them to vir- 
tue, it would occafion llrange revolutions 
in the manner of reckoning the ages of 
men. We fltould fee fome few arrived to 
a good old age in the prime of their youth, 
and meet with fcvcral )Oung fellows of 
fourfeorc. 

Agreeable to this way of thinking, I 
remember to have met with the epitaph of 
an aged man four years old; dating his 
exigence from the time of his reformation 
Iromevilcourfcs. Tlie inferiptions on moll 
tomb-llones commemorate no ads of vir- 
tue performed by the perfons who lie un- 
der them, but only record, that they were 
born one day, and died another. But I 
tvould fain have thofe people, whofe lives 
have been ufvlefs, rciulcied of fome fer- 
vicc after their deaths, by affording lefibns 
ofinllrudion andmoialuy to thole they 
leave behind them. Wiicreforc 1 could 
wilh, that, in every parilh, fevcral acres 
were marked out for a new and fpacious 
bur)ing-ground: in which every perfon, 
whofe remains are there depofited, ihould 
have a fmall ftone laid over them, reckon- 
ing their age, according to the nuntier in 
which they have improved or abufed the 
time allotted them in their lives. In fuch 
circiimflances, the plate on a coflin might 
be the highefl panegyric w'hich the deceaf- 
ed could receive; and a little fquarc Hone 
infcribed with Ob. Ann. iEtat. 8«. would 
be a nobler eulogium, than all the lapidary 
adulation of modern epitaphs. 

Cc/tnsijeur, 
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§ 19, Th innocent Plea/utes of ChilSoetf. 

As it is nfual with me to draw a fee ret 
unenvied pleafure from a thoufand inci- 
dents overlooked by other men, I threw 
myfelf into a Ihort tranfport, forgetting my 
age, and fancying myfelf a fchool-boy. 

This imagination was llrongly favoured 
by the preience of fo many young boys, 
in whofe looks were legible the fprightly 
paflions of that age, which raifed in me a 
fort of fympathy. Warm blood thrilled 
through every vein; the faded memory 
of thofe enjoyments that once gave me 
pleafure, put on more lively colours, 
and a thoufand gay amufements filled my 
mind. 

It was not without regret, that I was 
forfaken by this waking dream. The 
cheapnefs of puerile delights, the guiltlefs 
joy they leave upon the mind, the bloom- 
ing hopes that lift up the foul in the afeent 
of life, the pleafure that attends the gra- 
dual opening of the imagination, and the 
dawn ofreafon, made me think moft men 
found that flage the moft agreeable part of 
their journey. 

When men come to riper years, the in- 
nocent dlvcrfions which exalted the fpirits, 
and produced health of body, indolence of 
mind, and refrefliing flumbers, are too of- 
ten exchanged for criminal delights, which 
fill the foul with anguifli, and the body 
with difeafe. The gratefil employment 
of admiring and raihng themfclvcs to an 
imitation of the polite ftilc,bc*auti(ul images, 
and noble fcntimenis of ancient authors, is 
abandoned for law-latin, the lucubrations 
of our paltry news-mongers, and that 
fwarm of vile pamphlets which corrupt 
our tafte, and infeft the public. The ideas 
of virtue which the chara6lcrs of heroes 
had imprinted on their minds, infenfibly 
wear out, and they come to be influenced 
by the nearer examples of a degenerate 
age. 

In the morning of life, when llie foul 
firft makes her entrance into the world, all 
things look frefli and gay; their novelty 
furprifes, and every little glitter or gaudy 
colour tranfports the ftranger. But by 
degrees the fenfe giows callous, and wc 
loie that cxquifite relifh of trifles, by the 
time our minds fhould be fuppofed ripe 
for rational entertainments. I cannot make 
this refledion without being touched with 
acommiferation of that fpecies called beaus, 
the happinefs of thofe men necc/Tarily ter- 
minating 
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minating with their childhood, who, from 
a want of knowing other purfuits, continue 
a fondnefs for the delights of that age, 
after the rclifh of them is decayed. 

Providence hath with a bountiful hand 
prepared a variety of pleafures for the va* 
rious ftages of life. It behoves us not to 
he wanting to ourfclves in forwarding the 
intention of nature, by the culture of our 
minds, and a due preparation of each fa- 
culty for the enjoyment of thofe objeds it 
is capable of being affedled with. 

As our parts open and difplay by ^n- 
tle degrees, wc rife from the gratifications 
of fenfe, to rclifh thofe of the mind. In 
the fcalc of pleafure, the lowed are fen- 
fual delights, which are fucceeded by the 
more enlarged views and gay portraitures 
of a lively imagination; and thefe give 
way to the fublimcr pleafures of reafon, 
which difeover tlic caufes and defigns, the 
frame, connexion, and fymmetry of things, 
and fill the mind with the contemplation 
of intcllcdual beauty, order, and truth. 

Hence I regard our public fchools and 
univerfitics, not only as nurferies of men 
for the fervice of the church and date, 
but alfo as places defigned to teach man- 
kind the mod refined luxury, to raife the 
mind to its due perfedion, and give it a 
tade for thofe entertainments which af- 
ford the highed tranfporc, without the 
grodhefs or remorfe that attend vulgar en- 
^yments. 

In thofe blcffed retreats men enjoy the 
fwcets of folitudc, and yet converfe with 
the greated genii that have appeared in 
every age;, wander through the delightful 
Itia 2 ,cs of every art and fcience, and as 
they gradually enlarge their fphere of 
knowledge, at once rejoice in their pre- 
lent pofreflion!-', and are animated by the 
boundlefs profped of future difcovcries. 
There, a generous cmulaiion, a noble 
third of fame, a love of truth and honour- 
able regards, reign in minds as yet un- 
tainted from the world. There, the dock 
of learning tranfmitted down from the an- 
cients, is prclervcd, and receives a daily 
incrcAfe ; .and it is thence propagated by 
men, who haviv^g fmilhed their dudics, go 
into the \\orld, and Ipread that general 
kncrwledge and good talie throughout the 
land, which is lo dilbnt from the barba- 
riftn of its ancient inhabitants, or the fierce 
gvnius of its invaders. And as it is evi- 
dent that our literature is owing to the 
fchoclsaud univeiTiues; fo it cannot be 


denied, that thefc are owing to our re- 
ligion. 

It was chiefly, if not altogether, upon 
religious confiderations that piinces, as 
well as private perfons, have erefled col- 
leges, and afligned liberal endowments to 
dudents and profeflbrs. Upon the fame 
account they meetwith encouragement and 
proteflion from all chridian dates, as being 
edeemed a neceflary means to have the 
lacreJ oracles and primitive traditions of 
chridiaiiity prefervea and underdood. And 
it i$ well Known, that after a long night of 
ignorance and fuperditioD, the reforma- 
tion of the Church and that of learning 
began together, and made proportionable 
advances, the latter having oeen the efFeft 
of the former, which of courfe engaged 
men in the dudy of the learned languages 
and of antiquity. Guardian, 

§ 20 . Ok Chtarfulntfs, 

I have always preferred chearfulnefs to 
mirth. The latter I confider as an 
the former as a habit of the mind. Mirth 
is fhort and traofient, chearfulnefs fixed 
and permanent. 7'hofe are often raifed 
into the greated tranfports of mirth, who 
arc fubje^l to the greated depreflions of 
melancholy : on the contrary, chearfulnefs, 
though it does not give the mind fuch an 
exquifiteg]adnefs,Drcvents us from falling 
into any depths of forrow. Mirth is like 
a flalh of lightning, that breaks through a 
gloom of clouds, and glitters for a mo- 
ment ; chearfulnefs keeps up a kind of day- 
light in the mind, and fills it with a deady 
and perpetual ferenity. 

Men of audere principles look tipo^ 
mirth as too wanton ancl diffolute for 
date of probation, and as filled with a 
certain triumph and inlblence of heart that 
is inconfiftent with a life which is every 
moment obnoxious to the greated dangers. 
Writers of this complexion have obferved, 
that the facred Perlen who was the great 
pattern of perfe6lion, was never feen to 
laugh, 

Chearfulnefs of mind is not liable to 
any of thefc exceptions ; it is of a ferious 
and compofed nature; it does not throw 
the mind into a condition improper for the 
prefentdatc of humanity, and is very con- 
Ipicuous in the characters of thofe who 
arc looked upon as the greated philofophers 
among the heathens, as well as among 
thofe who have been defervcdly edeemed 
as lamu and holy men among Chridiaas. 
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If we confider chearfulnefs in three 
lights, with regard to ourfelves, to thofc 
wc cOnverfc with, and to the great Author 
of our being, it will not a little recom- 
mend itfelf on each of thefc accounts. The 
man who is polTeffed of this excellent frame 
of mind, is not only eafy in his thoughts* but 
a perfect maftcr of all the powers and facul- 
ties of the foul : his imagination is always 
clear, and his judgment undifturbed; his 
temper is even aiid unruffled, whether in 
aftion or folitude. He comes with a rcliffl 
to all thofe goods which nature has pro- 
vided for him, taftes all the pleafares of 
the creation which are poured about him, 
and does not feel the full weight of thofe 
accidental evils which may befil him. 

If we confider him in relation to the 
perfons whom he converf^s with, it natu- 
rally produces love and good-will towards 
him. A chearful mind is not only dif- 
pof Jtobe affable and obliging, butraifes 
the fame good-humour in thofe who come 
within its influence. A man finds himfelf 
pleafed, he does not know why, with the 
chearfulnefs of his companion ; it is like 
a ff.ddcn funfliine, that awakens a fecret de- 
light in the mind, w’ithout her .attending to 
it. The heart rejoices of its own accoid, 
and naturally flows out into frlcndlhip and 
benevolence towards the perfon who hasfo 
kindly an effedl upon it. 

When I confider this chearful flate of 
mind in its third relation, [ cannot but look 
upon it as a conllant habitual gratitude to 
the great Author of nature. An inward 
chearfulnefs is an implicit praife and thankf- 
giving to Providence under all its difpen- 
fitions. It is a kind of acquicfccnce in 
. the Hale wherein we arc placed, and a fe- 
cret approbation of the divine will in his 
conducl towards man. 

There are but two things, which, in my 
opinion, can reafonably deprive us of this 
chearfulnefsof heart. The firflof thefe is the 
fenfe of guilt. A man who lives in a Hate 
of vice and impenitence, can have no title 
to that evennefs and tranquillity of mind 
'^’hkh is the iiealth of the foul, and the na- 
tural effeft of virtue and innocence. Chear- 
fulncfs in an ill man deferves a harder name 
than language can furnilh us with, and is 
tuany degrees beyond what wc commonly 
Call folly or maduefs. 

Athcifm, by which I mean a dilbelicf of 
J Supreme Being, and confcquently of a 
future flate, under whatfoever title it (hel- 
lers itfelf, may like wife very reafonably 
deprive a ntan.of this chearfulnefs of tem- 


per. There is fomething fo particularly 
gloomy and offcnfive to human nature in 
the profpeft of non-exiftence, that I can- 
not but wonder, with many excellent wri- 
ters, how it is poffible for a man to out- 
live the expedlation of it. For my own 
part, I think the being of a God is fo 
little to be doubted, that it is almoft the 
only trmh wc are fure of, and fuch a tiuth 
as wc meet with in every objed, in every 
occurrence, and in every thought. If wc 
look into the charadlcrs of this tribe of in- 
fidels, wc generally find they are made up 
of pride, fpleen, and cavil : it is indeed 
no wonder, that men, who are uneafy to 
themfclves, fhould be fo to the rell of the 
world ; and how is it pofliblc for a man 
to be otherwife than uneafy in himfelf, 
who is in danger every moment of lofing 
his entire exiflence, and dropping into 
nothing ? 

The vicious man and Athcift have there- 
fore no pretence to chearfulnefs, and would 
aft very unrcafonably, fhonid they endea- 
vour after it. It is impoflible for any one 
to live in good-humour, and enjoy his pre- 
fent exillciice, wlio is apprchenfive cither 
of torment or of annihilation ; of being 
miferablc, or of not being at all. 

After having mentioned thefe two gicat 
principles, which are deflruftive of chcar- 
fulnefs in their own nature, as well as in 
right rcafon, I cannot think of any other 
that ought to banifh this happy temper 
from a virtuous mind. Pain and ficknefs, 
flume and reproach, poverty and old-age, 
nay death itfelf, confidering the Ihortnefs 
of their duration, and the advantage we 
may reap from them, do not deferve the 
name of evils. A good mind may bear 
up under them with fortitude, with indo- 
lence, and with cheirfulnefs of heart, 'I'lie 
toffing of a tcmpdl does not difeompofe 
him, which he is fure will bring Jiim to a 
joyful harbour, ' 

A man, who ufes liis bell endeavours to 
live according to the diftates of virtue and 
right reafon, has two ptrpetual fources of 
chearfulnefs, in tlie confideration of his 
own nature, and of that Being on whom 
he has a dependence. If he look;! into 
himfelf, he cannot but rejoice in that ex- 
illcnce, which is fo lately beflowed upon 
him, and which, after millions of ages, 
will be lull new, and ftill in its beginning. 
How many fclf-congratulations naturally 
arife in the mind, w .ien it reflefts on this 
its entrance into eternity, when it takes a 
view of thofe improvcable faculties, which 
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in a few years, and even as its firft fetting a more than ordinary gaiety and chearful- 
out, have made fo confidcrable a progrefs, nefs of heart. The truth of it is, health 
and which will be ftill receiving an incrcafe and chearfulnefe mutually beget each other; 
of perfcflion, and confequeinly an incrcafe with this difference, that we feldom meet 
of happinefs I The confcioufncfs of fuch a with a great degree of health which is not 
being Iprcads a perpetual diffufion of joy attended with a certain chearfulnefs, but 
through the foul of a virtuous man, and very’ often fee chearfulnefs where there is 
makes him look upon himfclf every mo- no great degree of health, 
ment as more happy than he knows how Chearfulnefs bears the fame friendly re-> 
to conceive. to the mind as to the body : it ba- 

The fecond fource of chearfulnefs to nifhes all anxious care and difcontent, 
a good mind is, its confideration of that foothes and compofes the pallions, and 
Being on whom we have our dependence, keeps the foul in a perpetual calm. But 
and in whom, though we behold him as yet having already touched on this laft confi- 
but in the firll faint difcoverics of his per- deration, I fhall here take notice, 
fedionj, we fee every thing that we can world in which we arc placed, is filled 
iinnrrmc as great, glorious, or amiable, with innumerable objefts that are proper 
WeVind ourfclvcs every where upheld by to raife and keep alive this happy temper 
his goodnefs, and furrounded with an im- of mind. , , . . r 

menlity of love and mercy. In fhort, we If we confider the world m its fubler- 
depend upon a Being, whofe power qua- vicncy to man, one would think it was 
hfies him to make us happy by an infinity made for our ufe ; but if we confidcr it 
of means, whofe goodnefs and truth cn- in its natural beauty and harmony, one 
r.ige him to make thofe happy who dcfire would be apt to conclude it was made tor 
ft of him, and whofe unchangcablcnefs our pleafure, The fun, which is as the 
will fecure us in this happinefs to all etcr- great foul of the uniyerfe, and produces all 

the neceflarics of life, has a particular in- 
slich confiderations, which^ every one fluence in cbcaiing the mind of man, and 
fhould'perpctu.ally chcrilh in his thoughts, making the heart glad. \C\ ,0 {% ^ 
will banilh from us all that fcci et hcavlnefs Thofe fcveral living creatures which arc 
of heart which unthinking men arc fubje^l made for our fervice or fudcnancc, 
to when thciy Ih under no real affliction, fame time either fill the woods with their 
*11 that angulOi which we may feel from mufic, furnifh us with game, 
any evil that a<5lualIyopprcflcs us, to which pleafing ideas in us by the deligntlul- 
I may likewife add thofe little cracklings inds of their .ippcarance. Fountains, lakes, 
of mirth and folly, that arc apter to be- and rivers, are as refrefliing to the imagi- 
tray virtue than fupport it; and eftablifli nation, as to the foil through which they 
in iis fuch an even and chearful temper, as pafs. 

makes us pleafing to ourfelvcs, to thofe There are writers of great dilliiiftion, 
with whom we converfe, and to him whom an bo have made it an argument for Frovi- 
we are made to pleafe. Spedator. dcncc, that the whole earth is covered 

^ with green, rather than with any other 

% 2U On the Ad'vant ages of a chew/ul eoloar, as being fuch a right mixture of 
Temper, light and (hade, that it comforts and 

Chearfulnefs is, in the firft place, the ihengthens the eye, inllcad of weakening 
bell promoter of health. Repinings and or giicving it. For this reafon, leveral 
kcrct murmurs of heart give impercepti- painters have a green cloth hanging near 
hlc ll.okesto thofe delicate fibres of which them, to cafe the eye upon, after too great 
tlie vital parts aie compofed, and wear out an application to their colouring. A ta- 
thc machine infenfibly ; not to mention mous modern phllofopher ‘Accounts for it 
ihofe violent ferments which they ftir up in the following manner: All colours that 
in the blo;>d, and thofe irregular difturbed are more luminous, overpower and dilli- 
moiions, which they raife in the animal pate the animal fpirits which are employed 
fpirits, I fcarce remember, in my own in fight; on the contrary, thofe that are 
cblervaiion, to have met with many old more obfeure do not give the animal Ipi- 
men, or with fuch, who (to ufe our Eng- rits a fuffleient cxercife ; whereas, the ray* 
Hill phrafe) wear we'l. that had not at lead that produce in us the idea of green, fall 
a ccVtaiii indolence in ihcir humour, if not upon the eye in fuch a due proportion, 
# tnat 
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^hat they give the animal fpirits their pro- 
per pluy, and, by keeping up the ilruggle 
ki a juft balance, excite a very plcafing 
and agreeable fenfation. Let the caufc be 
v;hat it will, the effect is certain j tor which 
rcufon, the poets aicribe to this particular 
coli'Hir the epitlvet of cbem-ful. 

I'o confidcr further this double end in 
the works of nature, and how they aie, at 
the fame time, both ufeful and entertain- 
ing, we find that the moft important parts 
i:i the vegetable world are thofe which are 
the moft beautiful. Thcfe aie the feeds 
by which the federal races of plants are 
propagated and continued, and winch are 
always lodged In flowers or bloftbms. Na- 
ture feeins to hide her piincipal ciclign, 
and to be induftrious in making the earth 
giy a\id delightfub wliik the is ca/iying 
on her great woik, and intent upon her 
0 rn prefervation. I’hc huibandmnn, alter 
tile fame manner, is employed in hying 
out the whole country into a kind of gar- 
d.'Ui 01 landfkip, and making every thing 
In’.i'c about hjin,whilft, in reality, heilvinks 
of- ) otiiing but of the harvcil, and incicai'c 
c idih is to arife fiom it. 

We may further obferve how Prrvi- 
depv.e has taken care to keep up this 
ca *ai luhiefs in tlie mind of man, by hav- 
ii'.g formed it after fuch a manner, as to 
niake it capable of conceiving dciiglu from 
i’-veral ohjecHs which feern to have \ery 
littic ule in them; as from thewildncfs of 
r Cits and delerts, and the like gioick]ue 
ya;ts of nature. Thofe who me verfed in 
philofophy may flill cairy this conlidcra- 
tion higher, by obferviug, that if matter 
had appeared to us endowed only with 
j^mfe real cjualities which it a»flually pof- 
tees, it would have made but a vciyjoy- 
hds and uncomfortable figuie; and why 
h s Providence given it a power of pro- 
ducing in us fuch imaginary qualbics, as 
fades and colours, founds and fniells, heat 
and cold, but that man, while lie is con- 
vei fant in the lower ftations of nature, might 
have his mind chcared and delighted with 
•‘grecahle fenfations? In Ihort, the whole 
fJiyiverfe is a kind of theatie filled with 
that cither raife in us pleafure, 
^-mufeincnt, or admiration. 

Th« reader’s own thoughts will fuggeft 
him the viciiruude of day and night, the 
cnange offeafons, with all that variety of 
fceiies which diverfify the face of nature, 
2nd fill the mind with a perpetual fuccef- 
«on of beautiful and plcafing images, 
d ihall not here mention the fevcral eji- 
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tertainments of art, with the pleafures of 
friendfliip, books, converf'ation, and other 
accidental diverftons of life, becaufe I 
would only take notice of fuch incitements 
to a chearful temper, as offer thcmfclvea 
topcrfbns of all ranks and conditions, and 
which may fiifficicntly fticw us, that Provi- 
dence did not dcfign this world Ihould be 
filled with murmurs and repinings, or that 
the heart of man fhould be involved in 
gloom and melancholy. 

I the more inculcate tliis chearfulnefs 
of temper, as it is a virtue in which our 
countiymen are obferved to be more defi- 
cient than any other nation. Melancholy 
is a kind of demon that haunts ourilland, 
and often conveys he rf elf to us in an c-af- 
tcrlv wind. A celebrated French novciill, 
in oppoluion to ilvTc who begin their ro- 
mances auth a flowery fcafon of the year, 
enters on his (lory thus: ^ In the gloomy 
‘ month of November, when the j)eople ( f 
‘ England hang and drown themfelves, a 
‘ difconfolate lover walked out into the 
‘ fields,’ 

Every one ought to fence again ft the 
temper of his climate or conllitution, and 
frequently to indulge in liimicb*' thofe coii- 
fideraiions which may give him a ferenity 
of mind, and enable him to bear up chcar- 
fully againft thofe little evils and misfoi- 
tunes which arc common to human nature, 
and which by a i ight improvement ofihem, 
will prot'uce a faticty of joy, and an unin- 
terrupted liappi.sefs. 

At the fame time that T would engage 
my reader to confider the world in its moft 
agreeable lights, 1 mull own there arc many 
e\ils which naturally fpiing up ami-lft the 
entertainments that arc. provided for us; 
but thefe, if lightly confidered, fhould be 
far from overcalling the mind with forrow, 
or dcfti Dying that chearfulncfs of temper 
which 1 li.ivc been recommending. Ti.is 
inteifperfion of evil with good, .and pain 
with pleafuie, in tJie woiks of nature, is 
very truly afciibed by Mr. Locke, in his 
Effay upon Human Underftanding, to a 
moral reafon, in the, following words: 

* Beyond all thi?, wc may find anoiher 

* reafon why God hath Icattercd up and 
^ down feveral degrees of pleafure and 
‘ pain, in all the things that environ anl 

* afte6t us, and blended them togctl.er, in 
‘ aimoft all that our thoughts and fenfes 

* have to do with; that we, finding imper- 
‘ fedion, diflatisfaflion, and want of coin- 

* pletc happinefs in all the enjoyment* 

* wiiich the creatures can aUbri us, might 

< be 
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• be led to feek it in the enjoyment of him, 

• x»iith whom there is fulncis of joy,' and 

• at whofe right hand arc plealurcs for 

• evermore/ SpeSlator, , 

§ 22 » Ok ^riLth and Sinctrity. 

Truth and reality have all the advantages 
of appearance, and many more. If the 
Ihcw of any thing be good for any thing, 
I am fuie ilncerity is better: for why docs 
any man difllmble, or feem to be that which 
he is not, but becaufe he thinks it good to 
have fuch a quality a$ he pretends to ? for 
to counterfeit and dtfl'Spblc, i» to put on 
the appearance of fame real excellency. 
Now the beft way in the world for a man 
to feem to he any thing, Is really to be 
what we would feem to be. Beddes, that 
it is many times as troublcfome to make 
ood the pretence of a good quality, as to 
avc it; and if a man have it not, u is ten 
to one but he is difeovered to want it, 
and then, all his pains and labour to feem 
10 have it is loll, riiere is Tometlung un- 
natural iu painting, which a fkilful eye will 
eahjy difeern from native beauty and com- 
plexion. 

It is hard to perfonate and aft a part 
long; foi where triuli is not at the bottom, 
nature will alvtays be endeavouring to re- 
tain, and will peep out and betray herfelf 
one time or other. Thcud'orc, if any man 
think it convenient to ieem goqdi let him 
be fo iudtcJ, and then lu$ goodnefs will 
appear to cvciy body’s fatUfaftion; fo 
that, upon all accounts, hneerity is true 
tvil'dbm. I’articularly as to the affairs of 
this world, integrity hath many advantages 
ever all tlicfinc and artificial ways ofdir> 
fuimlaiion and deceit; it is much the 
pl.iiner and raficr, much the fafer and more 
ft’curc way of dealing in the world; it has 
Ids of trouble and diflkidiy, of cntangle- 
^ jnent and perplexity, of danger and ha- 
rard in it; tj is the Ihoitcll and neareft 
way to our ertd, carrying u.s thithet in a 
krait line, and wlH hold out and laft long- 
ell, 'I'he arts of deceit and cunning do 
continually grow weakpr and Icfs effeftual 
and lerviceable to them that ufe them ; 
whereas integrity gains ilrcngth by ufe; 
and the more and longer any man prafti- 
feth h, the greater fervicc it docs him, by 
confirming bss reputation, and cncouVaging 
thofc with whom he hath to do to repoic 
the truff and confidence in liim, 

^vhil^u an unfpc.ihMble advantage in the 
baftnds and affairs of life. 

Truth U alwitys coniillcnt with itfcif, 
t 


anil needs nothing to help it out; it is 
always nedr at hand, and fits upon our 
lips, and is ready to drop out before we 
are aware ; whereas a lie is troublcfome, 
and fets a man’s invendon upon the rack, 
and one trick needs a great many more to 
make it good. It is like building upon a 
falfe foundation, which continually ftands 
in need of props to ftiore it up, and proves 
aUaft more chargeable than to have raifed 
alubdantial building at firftupon a true and 
dblid foundaiion; for fincerity is firm and 
fubdantial, and there is nothing hollow or 
unfound in it, and bccaule it is plain and 
open, fears no difeovery ; of which the 
cuafty ih. n Is always in danger, and when 
he thinks he walks in the dai k, all his pre- 
tences are fo trftnfparent that he th.it runs 
may read them; he is the laff man that 
fina*? himfelf to be found out, and whilft Re 
takes it for granted that he makes fools 
of ethers, he renders himfelf ridiculous. 

Add to all'this, that fincerity is the mod; 
compendious wifdom, and an t.vcelicnt in- 
llrument for the fpeedy di (patch of hufi- 
nefh; it creates confidence in thofe ue have 
to deal with, faves the labour of many in- 
quiries, and brings things to an illuc in 
few words; it is like travelling in a plain 
beaten road, which commonly bringsa man 
fooncr to his journey’s end than bye-ways, 
in which men often lole ihemfelves. In 
a word, whatfoever convenience may be 
thought to be in fal/hood and dilTtmnla- 
tion. It is foonover; but the inconvenience 
of it is perpetual, bccaufc it brings a man 
under an evcrlafting jcaloiify and mfpicion, 
fo that he is not believed when he fpeaks 
truth, nor trufted perhaps when he means 
honclily. When a man has once forfeited , 
the reputation of his integrity, he is fet 
ffiff, and nothing will then ferve liis turn, 
neither truth nor falfliood, 

AikI I have often thought that God hath, 
in his great wifdom, hid from men of falfc 
and dilnoneft minds the wouderful advan- 
tages of truth and integrity to the prof- 
perity even of our worldly affairs; thefe 
men arc fo blindcf} by their covetoufnefs 
and ambition, that they cannot look be- 
yond a prefent advantage, nor forbear to 
fciic upon it, though by ways never fo in* 
direft ; tiicy cannot fee fo far as to the j c- 
motc confcqaences of a Heady integrity, 
and the vail benefit and advantages which 
it will bring a man at laft. Were but this 
fort of men wife and clear-fighted enoQgil 
to difeern this, they would M honeff^f^ 
of very knavery, not out of any loV^'io 



kneftyand yir^^.b»t witii « mfty lie* 
ilgn to prooiote av4 idv^nce^nore offec- 
toally tUir pwo ^nd there/oit 

the juftice of the <|iv«rii» f r^idenco hath 
hid this traeil |X)U|iCof from their 
eyes, that bad men iMA .be upon 

equal terms with the ^ and 

ferve their own wieked defigxis by. honeh 
and lawfal means* 

Indeed, if a man were only to deal In 
the world for adayiind dioula never, have i 
occafton to convene more with maiikiniih 
never more need their good optOkm dr 
good word, it were then no great matter^ 
(fpeaking as to the conpemments of this 
world) if a man fn^t his reputation all at 
once, and ventured it at one throw but if 
he be to continue in the world, and would 
have the advantage of conver&tbn whild 
he is in it, let him make ufe of ttiith and 
finccrity in alldiis words and aftions; for 
nothing but this will laft and hold out to 
the enu : all other arts will foil, but truth 
and integrity will carry a man through, 
and bear him out to the lalt 

Spe£lator* 

^ jj. Rules for the Knonvle^lge of. One's 
Self 

Hypocrify, at the falhionablc end of the 
^own, is very different from tliat in the 
^ity. The inodilh hypocrite endeavours 
to appear metre vicious chan he really is; 

J oe other kind of hynpcrite more virtuous, 
f he former is afraiu of every 4dag that 
has the Ihew of religbn in it* apd would bf 
thought engaged in many crimbili : 
tries and amours* which h^ is, not guUty . 

; the litter affiunes a face df ianfihyi 
and coven, a multitude of vices under a 
fcemlng religious deportment. 

But there w another kind of hypocriiy 
jhich differs from both thefc, and which , 

I intend to iiiakc fubjefl of this paper: 

I mean thatliypocrify^ by whbh a man 
a ^8 not only ^ceive Ae world, but yery 
unpofes oh bim^lfi^t hypocriiy 
i^hicb conceajk b{s own San from him, 
na inakeshimbdlbve he is more virtuous 
he ip^y ^ either not attend tp 
vicci, dr mi&ke even his vices for vir- 
It is this fotal^hypocriry and felf- 
^ccit, which if takoi justice of in theft 
ords, <Whp can underffandhis errors! 
cicanft thou me from tny.fecm findu.’ 

” the open profoffbrsofimpiety deferve ' 

' upplkation had ea^Voun pf 
' to "recover, them from vice 

^ foot# ttuy fooft lay 
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a chum to their care and compaiHon, who 
ere walking In the paths of death* while 
. they fancy themfelves engaged in' acourfe 
of virtue ! I foall therefore endeavour to 
lay down fo^ roles for the difeovery of 
thofe vices that lurk in the fecr-; corneti 
of the foul; and to foew my reader thofe 
methods, by which. \c may arrive at a 
true and impartial knowledge of himfelf. 
The ufual means preffadoed for this pur-» 
►#pofc, arc to examine ourfelvcs by the rules 
which are laid down for our dire£lio» in 
racred writ, and to c(^are our lives with 
the life of that pcifonMWhdailed Op to the 
pcrftflioQ of hofoan^hatorc, and is (hO 
ffanding exampte* as^wdl as the great 
uide and inffruftor, pf ihofo wKofeceive 
is dodrlncs. I’hough theft twp heads 
cannot be . too much mfoled upon, I ihalk 
but juil mention thejm, they have 
been handled by many apd eminent 
writers. * J , , 

I would therefore propoft tne followin g 
methods to . the confideradoa ^f Aich as 
would find out their fecret ftcdtl, and make 
a true eflimatc of themrelvof. 

In the (irff place, let theii confijer 
well, what are the charafters which they 
bear among their enemies. Our friends 
very bfren flatter us as much 'as our own 
hearts. They either do not fee oar faults, 
or conceal themfrom uBrorrofeen them by 
foeir tepoeremations, after foch a manner, 
that we think them too trivial to betaken 
notice of. An adverfary, on the contrary* 
makes a ffrider fearch Into us, difcove:s 
every Haw and. imperfefllon in our tem- 
pers; and, tholtgh his malice may ftt them 
in too llrong a light, it kas generally fome 
ground for what it advances, A friend 
exaggerates a mans virtue-^ an enemy in* 
Hames hb crimes. . A wife man ihould 
give a juH attention to bpth of them, fo 
tar as they may tend to the improvement 
of the one, and the difolnutipA or the other, 
Plutarch bft written an cffay Oft the bene- 
6ts which a man may receive fr;m his ene- 
mies i and among the good fruits of en- 
mity, mentions uiis in partkufof, ** that, 
by the reproaches which it caffs upon: as, 

we fee the wprA ifidft ofourfe|vei,and open 

1 




in pur lives an^ cOftVeifttioBi^ wbf^ we 
foottidnot have obftrved wt|boti|^ h|l(» 
of Aich iU-nitured mpnitpm/^ 

In order lilmwift |o come tp eitm 
knowledge of oorftlTuti we 
4er* oftdfootbif lamdthow for wemr 
deftrve thepndft|«ftd if^ioibefoMis whiek : 

D the 
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the witfld befkow upon us, whether the 
a^ioni they celebrate proceed from lan- 
dible ind worthy motives j and how far 
wc are really pofleSed of the virtues, which 
gam ns applanie among thofe with whom 
we converie. Such a reflexion is abfo- 
Imely neceflkry, if we confidcr how apt 
we are either to valu^ or condemn ourfelves 
by the opinion of others, and to facrihee 
the report of our own hearts to the judg- 
ment of the world. 

A the next place, that we may not de- 
ceive ourfelves in a point of fo much im- 
ortance, we ihould not lay too great a 
refs on any fuppofed virtues we pofTcfs, 
that arc of a doubtful nature : and fuch 
wc may efteem all thofe in which multi- 
tudes of men diflent from us, who are as 
good and wife as ourfelves. We Ihould 
always aft with great cautioufnefs and cir- 
cumipeftion, in points where it is not im- 
poflible that wc may be deceived. Intem- 
perate *ctl, bigotry, and perfecution, for 
any party or opinion, how praife -worthy 
foever they may appear to weak men of 
our own principles, produce infinite cala- 
mities among mankind, and are highly cri- 
minal in their own nature j and yet how 
many perfons, eminent for piety, fuffer 
fuch monllrous and abfurd principles of 
aftion to take root in their minds under 
the colour of virtues ? For my own parr, 
1 mulk own, J never yet knew any party 
fo iuft and reafonable, that a man could 
follow it in its height and violence, and at 
the fame time be innocent. 

We Ihould like wife be very apprehen- 
ftve oi thofe aftions, which proceed from 
natural conftitution, favourite palfions, par- 
ticular educ.viion, or whatever promotes 
our worldly ittereil or advantage. In 
thefe or the like calcs, a man's judgment 
w cafily per\'crtcd, and a wrong bias hung 
uptm hb nand. Thefe arc the inlets of 
piejttdice, the imgitarded avenues of the 
mii^, by which4athOttlaftd errors and fe- 
Imd^aasaiffioA, without being 
or takentioiice of. A wife man 
wijB'JiMft thede iftion) to which he is di- 
kmMfM Iwlldcs re.afoa, and 
etwajpd amhend #ne concealed e\il in 
ceiolauon that is of a dilpmablena- 
when it confofihahle to his parti- 
cular temper, his age, or way of life, or 
wh^m it htvour; his plealure or his profit 

There is nothing of gctAfCr importance 
to us, than thus diligently to fifi our 
tho^tt,.ftnd fxamiw ail thefe dark 
ceEh cf the miurf, if we«.ould cAablilh 


our fouls in fuch a folid and fubftamiat 
virtue as will turn to account in that great 
day, when it muft Hand the tell of infinite 
wifdom andjuAke. 

1 fliall conclude this eflay with obferv- 
ing, that the two kinds of l^ypocrify I 
have here Ipokcn of, namely, that of de- 
ceiving the world, and that of impofihg 
on ourfelves, are touched with wonderful 
beauty in the hurtdred thirty-ninth pfalm. 
The folly of the iirft kind of hypocrify is 
there fet forth by refleftionson God’s om- 
nifcicnce and omniprcfence, which are ce- 
lebrated in as noble Arains of poetry as any 
other 1 ever met with, cither lacred or pro- 
fane. The other kind of hypocrify, where- 
by a man deceives himfclf, is intimated in 
the two laA verfes, where the pfalmiA ad- 
dreAes himfelf to the great fcarcher of 
hearts in that emphatical petition ; ** Try 
“ me, O God, and feck the ground of my 

heart ; prove me and examine my 

thoughts: look well if there beany way 
** of wickednefs in me, and lead me in the 
** way cverhafling." Spectator. 

§ 24. No Life phaftng to GoJ, but that 

nJjitlf is uftful to lAankind* An Eajitrn 

Story^ 

Itpleufcd our mighty fovercign Abbas 
Carafean, from whom the kings of the 
earth dt 7 ive honour and dominion, to fet 
Mirza his fervant over the province of 
Tauris. In the hand of Mirza, the ba- 
lance of diAribution was fufpended with 
impartiality ; and under his adminiAration 
the weak were protefted, the learned re- 
ceived honour, and the diligent became 
rich: Mirza, therefore, was beheld by 
every c)e with complacency, and every 
tongue pronounced blclfings upon his head. 
But it w.'is obferved that he derived no joy 
from the benefits which he dilFufcd ; he 
became penlive and melancholy; he fpent 
hb Icifure in foliiude; in hb palace he fat 
motipnleb upon a fofa; and when he went 
out, his walk was flow, and hb eyes were 
fixed upon the ground : fie appUra to the 
bufineb ofAatewith reluftancc; and re 
folved to relinquilhthc toil of government 
of which be could no longer enjoy the re 
ward. 

He, therefore, obtained permilHon to ap 
Crouch the throne of our lovercign ; an 
being niked what was his requeA^ r.c mad 
this reply ; “ .May the Lord of the worl 
•• forgive the Hive whom he has honoui 
** fd, if Mirza prefumc again to lay tl 
" bouniy of Abbas at hisfeet Thow ha 
« give 
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^ giren me the dominion of « country, 
« fruitful u the gardens of Damafeus ; 

and a city glorious above all others, ex- 
« cept that only which reflects the fplen- 
** dour of thy prefence. But the longed 
** life ii a penod fcarce fuiEcient to pre- 
** pare for death : all other bafinefs is vain 
** and trivial, as the toil of emmets in the 
*• path of the traveller, under wholh foot 
« they perifh for ever; and all enjoyment 
*• is unfubdantiai and evaneicent, as the 
** colours of the bow that appears in the 
** interval of a dorm. Suffer me, thcrc- 
fore, to prepare for the approach of 
“ eternity; let me give up my foul to 
“ meditation ; let folitudc and filcnce ac^ 
“ quaint me with the rayllerics of devo- 
** lion; let me forget the world, and by 
*♦ the world be forgotten, till the moment 
arrives in which the veil of eternit v lhall 
*' fall, and 1 (hall be found at the bar of 
the Almighty,” Mirza then bowed 
himfeif to the earth, and Hood filent. 

By the command of Abbas it is record- 
ed, that at thefe words he trembled upon 
the throne, at the footdool of which the 
world pays homage ; he looked round 
upon hil nobles; but every countenance 
was pale, and every eye was upon the earth. 
No man opened his mouth; and the king 
iird broke lilcncc, after it had continued 
near an hour, 

“ Mirza, terror and doubt are coflje 
“ upon me. 1 am alarmed as a man who 
“ fuddenly perceives that he is near the 
“ brink of a precipice, and is urged for- 
” ward by an irrcliftible force ; but yet I 
“ know not whether my danger is a rea- 
1* lity or a dream. I am as thou art, a 
reptile of the earth : my life is a mo- 
ment; and eternity, in which days, and 
*' years, and ages, are nothing, eternity is 
before me, for which 1 alfo fhould pre- 
“ pare: butby whom then mud the Faith- 
" ful be governed ? by thofc only, who 
” have no fear of judgment i By thofe 
!! •^hofe life is bruul, becaufe like 
“ brutes they do not conf^er that they 
^ho, indeed, are the 
” Faithful i Arc the bufy multitudes that 
crowd the city in a ftaie of perdition ? 
* and is the cell of the Dervife Ulone the 
!! If** ^ To aU, the Ufe of a 

„ “ not poffible: to all, there# 

« k ' be a duty. Depart lo 

the hoofe which hai in this city been 
„ jr^pared for thy refidence: i will «€- 
mute the reafon of thy reejueft i and 
He who iilaminatea the mind of the 


•* humble, enable me to determine with 
“ wifdom.” 

Mirza departed, and on the third day, 
having received no command, he again 
requelled an audience, and it was granted. 
When he entered the royal prefence, his 
countenance appeared more chearful ; he 
drew a letter from his bofom, and having 
kilTed it, he prefented it with his right- 
band. ** My Lord 1” faid he, I have 
" learned by this letter, which f received 
“ from Cofrou the Iman, who iUndj now 
** before thee, in what manner life may 
be bed improved. I am enabled to 
** look back with pleafure, and forwaVd 
** with hope ; and I (hall now rejoice dill 
“ to be the ihadow of thy power at Tauris 
" and to keep thofe honours which I lb 
“ lately wi(l;cd to refign.” The king, 
who had lidened to Mirza with a mixture 
of furprize and curloftty, immediately gave 
the letter to Cofrou, and command^ that 
it (hould be read. The eyes of the court 
were at once turned upon the hoary fage, 
whofe countenance was fudufed with an 
honed blulli ; and it was not without fome 
hcfitation that he read thefe words. 

** To Mirza» whom the wifdom of Ab- 
*• has our mighty Lord has honoured with 
** dominion, M everUfting health! When 
I heard thy purpofe to withdraw the 
bleflings of tny government frpm the 
<* thoufands of Tauris, my heart was 
wounded with the arrow of affliAion, 
“ and my eyes became dim with forrow, 
** But who (hall fpeak before the king 
« when he is troubled ; and who (hall boad 
of knowledge, when he is didrefled by 
•• doubt ^ To chec will 1 relaie the events 
“ of my youth, which thou had renewed 
** before me ; and thofe truths which they 
** taught me, may the Prophet multiply to 
thee 1 

« Under the inftruftion of the phyfician 
♦< Aluzar, I obuined w early knowledge 
** of his art. To tbofe who were fmitten 
** with difeefe, I could idminider plants, 
** which the fun has impregnated with ttic 
** fpirit of health. But thefoencs of pain, 
langour, and mortality, which were pei.* 
peiiully rlfiog before^nw, nude me of- 
ten tremble for myfclf. I few the grave 
•• open at my feet ; I determined, thcre- 
fore, to contemplate only the regions 
** bilpond it, and to defpife every acqulfi* 
cion which I could not keep. I cju- 
ceived an opiuips, that as tli|re wa ro 
merit but in vsi^oetary poverty, and 
*• Blent meditauoni ihnfo who Jedrei mo* 
Da " 
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ney were not proper objefts of bounty ; 
ind that by all who were proper objcds 
** of bounty money was defpifed. I, 
** therefor?, buried mine in the earth; 
" and renouncing focicty, I wandered 
into a wild and fequeftered part of the 
country, my dwelling waa a cave by 
** the fide of a hill; I drank the running 
** water from the fpring, and ate (hch 
*• fruits and herbs as I could find. To 
" incrcafc the auderity of my life, I fre- 
** quently watched a’l night, fitting at the 
** entrance of the cave with my face to 
« the cad, refigning rnyfelf to the fccrct 
** influences of the Pronhet, andexpeding 
** illuminations from above. One morn- 
« ing after my nodurnal vigil, jud as I 
perceived the horizon glow at the ap- 
“ proach laf the' fun, the power of deep 
“ became irrcfidiblc, and 1 funk under it. 
«• I imagined myfelf dill fitting at the 
entrance of my cell j that the dawn in- 
creafed ; and that as I looked earncflly 
•* for the fird beam of day, a dark fpot 
'* appeared to intercept it. I perceived 
« that it was in motion; it incieafcd in 
fizc ns it drew near, and at length I dif- 
“ covered it to be .in eagle. 1 dill kept 
*' my ewe fixed dedtadly upon it, andfuw 
« it alight at. 1 fmall di dance, where I now 
defened a fox whofe two foic-lefes ap- 
*' peared to be broken. Before this fox 
•* the eagle laid part of a kid; which fhc 
*• had brought in her talons, and then dil- 
•• appeared! When I awaked, f laid my 
•» forehead upon the ground, and blefled 
“ the Prophet for the indrudion of the 
mprning. 1 reviewed my dream, and 
•• taidthus.to myfelf. Cofrou, thou had 
“ done well to renounce the tumult, the 
bufinefs, and vanities of life : but thou 
“ had as yet only done it' in part; thou 
•* art dill every day buficd in the fearch 
•* of food, thy mind is not wholly at red, 
« neither is thy trull in Providence com " 
« plcte. What art thou taught by this 
vifion ? If thou haft feen an eagle com- 
•' miffioned by Heaven to feed a fox that 
« is lame, fhall not the hand of Heaven 
alfa fupply the? with food ; when that 
•* which prevents thee from procuring it 
« for thylclf, is not neceffity but devotion? 
« I waa now fo confident of a miraculous 
« fuppijr^ihat I neglefted to walk out for 
« my repaft, whkh, after the fitft*day, T 
•• exp^ with an impatUnce that left 
me little p^r of attending to any other 
objeat this impaiicAce, kowever/ 1 la. 
bovaft to fupprtft; aad petiifted ia my 
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“ rcfolution ; but my eyes at length began 
to fail me, and my knees fmote'eacii 
other; i threw myfelf backward, and 
*• hoped mv weaknefs would foon increafo 
“ to infcnfibility. But I was fnddenly 
« roufed by the voitc of an invifible being, 
who pronounced thefe words : « Cof- 
rou, 1 am the angel, who by the command 
of the Almighty, have regiftered the 
thoughts of thy heart, which I am now 
cominiflioned to reprove. While thou 
wad attempting to become wife above that 
which is revealed, thy folly has perverted 
the inftruftion which was vouchfafed thee. 
Arjt thou difabled as the Fox? haft thou 
not ratlu r the powers of the Eagle ? Arife, 
let the Eagle be the objeCl of thy emula- 
tion. To pain and ficknefs.be thou again 
the incflergcr of cafe and health. Virtue 
is not reft, but a^lion. If thou doll good 
to man as an evidence of thy love to God, 
thy viitue will he exalted from moral to 
divine; and that h.appincfs which is the 
pledge of Paradife, will be thy reward 
upon earth.* 

“ At thefe words I was not lefs afto- 
** nilhed than if a mountain Lid been 
" ovcrtuined at my feet. I humbled my- 
fdf in the duft; I returned to the city; 
1 dug up my treafure ; I was liberal, yet I 
“ became rich. My Ikill in reftoring health 
to the body gave me frequent opportu- 
“ iiitics of curing the difeafes of the foul. 
“ 1 put on the /acred vc^ments ; 1 grew 
** eminent beyond my merit ; and it was 
“ the plcafurc of the king that 1 ihould 
** ftand before him. Now, therefore, be 
not oftended ; I boaft of no knowledge 
** that I have not received : as the fands 
” of the defari drink up the drops pf rain| 
“ or the dew of the morning.. fo do I 
” alfo, who am but dull, imbibe , the jn- 
ftruftions of the Prophet. Believe Jlhen 
“ that it is he who tells thee, all kpow- 
“ ledge is prophanc, which terminates in 
thyielf ; and by a life wafted in fpcca- 
** laiion, little even of this cim be gained. 
** When the gates of Paradife arc thrown 
**. open befoj|e. thee, thy mind Oiall be irra- 
** dialed in a moment; here thou canft 
** little more than pile error upon error ; 
** there thou fttalt build uuth upon troth. 
“ Wait, therefore for the gterioiw vifion; 

and in the mean tune emtiltte the Ea- 
'* gle. Much IS in thy power; and* there* 

" fore much i* expefted of thee. Ttogb 

• the ALMiGifTr jonly can wve virtue. 

• yet aa a prince^ tbdo iiiay*ir 

• tbefo to bfVfialQahotb whoi^,ft«i|no 
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« htgicr modVe tfiatf iitirticdUte interelt : them in. and there leave them, as the fcr- 
»» thou cattH not prod'uce t^print]pTc, but bent, the crocodile, and ollrich; othet s 
" may^ft enforce the praiffiSt/’ The rc natch their eggs and tend the birth, uiuil 
« lief of the boor is equal, whether they it is able to Ihift for itfclf.- 
*f receive it from oftentatlon, or charity ; What can we call the principle which 
“ and the effeft of example is the fame, dircdls every dificrcjit kind of bird to ob- 
« whether it be intended to obtain the fa- ferve a particular plan in the iirufture ol 
** vour of God or min. Let thy virtue its nell^ and direfts all of the fame fpecies 
“ be thus diffufed; and if thou bfllevcft to work after the fame model? It cannot 
“ with reverence, thou fliall be accepted be hnitatim^ for though you hatch a crow 
‘‘above.' Farewell. May the fmilc of under a hen, and never let it fee any of the 
“ Him who refides in the Heaven ofHea- woiks of its own kind, the neft it makes 
“ vens be upon thee! and againll thy fliall be the fame, to the laying of a flick, 
name, in the volume of His will, may "ith all the nefts of the fame fpecics. Jc 
“ Happinefs be written!** cannot be reafon\ for were animals endued 

The King, whofe doubts like thufe of with it to as great a degree as man, their 
Mirza, were now removed, locked up w'ith buildings would be as difl’erent as ours, ac- 
a fmilc that communicated the joy of Ids cording to the difl’erent conveniencies that 
mind. He dirmiflfed the prince to his go- they would propofe to thcmfeivcs. 
icrnmcnt; and commanded thefe events h it not remarkable that the fame tern - 
to be recorded, to the end that poflerity per of weather which ralfes this gencj.:l 
may know ** that no life is pleaflng to w'armth in animals, fliould cover the trees 
“ God, but that which is ufeful 10 Man- with leaves, and the Helds with grafs, for 
“ kind.’* Adventurer, their fecurity and concealment, and pro*. 

t n j , , ducc fuch infinite fwarms of infc6ls for tho 

i 25. frmdme proved from Anmal fupport and fullcnancc of their refpcaivo 

, broods? 

I mufl confefs I am infinitely delighted Is it not wonderful, thatthe love of tho 
^^ iththofcfpecuIations of nature whi.h arc parent fhould be fo violent while it lafls, 
to be made in a country life ; and as my and that it fliould laft no longer than is nc- 
rcadinghas very much lain among books of ceflary for the prefervation of the young ? 
natural hiflory, I cannot forbear recoiled- ^I'he violence of this natural love is ex- 
tng, upon this occafion, the fcvcral rcmaiks emplified by a very barbarous experiment ; 
which I have met .with in authors, and which I fliall quote at length, as I find it in 
comparing them with what falls under my an excellent author, and hope my readers 
own obfervation; the arguments for Pro- will pardon the mcntionin| fuch an loftanco 
vidence, drawn from the natural hiflory of of cruelty, bccaufe there is nothing can fl> 
animals, being, in my opinion, demonflra- elFeaually Ihcw the flrength of that prin- 

ciple in animals of which I am here fiicak-. 
The make of every kind of animal is ing. “ A perfon, who was well /killed ii\ 
different from that of every other kind; “ diffeftions, opened a bitch, and as flic lay 
and yet there is not the Icafl turn in the “ in the mofl exquifite tprture, oft'ered her 
mufclcs or twift in the fibres of any one, « one of her young puppies, which flie im- 
which does not render them moic proper ♦* mediately fell a licking; and for the 
lor that particular animaPs way of life, «* time feemed infcnfiblc of her pain: on 
than Any other call or texture of them the removal, (he kept her eye fixed on it. 
would have been. ^ *• tnd began a wailing fort of cry, which 

The moft violent appetites in all crea- “ feemed rather to proceed from the lofs 
tur« arc lu/f and J^ukger : the firfl is a per- •* of her young one, than tho fcnfe of her 
pctual wU ap 6 o them to propagate their •* own torments/* 

the latter to preferve themfeives. Bat uotwhhiiaiidlng thb natord lovp 
ft u aflonlAing to confider the different in brutes is much more violent and intenfo 
egrcci of care that defend from the pa- than in rational creatures, Phwddence hat 
^nt ofthc young, fofar as is abiblotely taken caref'that it fliould be no lo^er 
^eOary for the living a pOllerity. Some ^ubltfome to the parent thad it is nfcful 
rwturei eaft thar eggs as chahOd di^s tO^die young; far'w foon at the wants of 
flS®**?*^*^ of th^no foftber, as iO- thOlattefceafe, the mother withdraws her 
*^wd tivtnA kind of flfli; others, oft fohdnefs. and leiVes theiat to jirovide 
"w«»,«ndo*p«)pcrbedstddepofit thcmfdvcs; anawh4tbafefyrcn«««ow 

D j ciicumflinct 
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clrcQmfttnee b this part of inftinA, we find 
that the loTe of the parent may be length* 
ened <mt b^qnd its aM if the pre* 

fervttion of the (pcciei requires it; as we 
may fee in birds that dnvc away their 
young as foon as thcr art able to get their 
livelihood, but continue to feed them if 
they are tied to the neft, or confined within 
a cage, or by any other means appear to be 
out of a condition of fupplying their own 
neceiTitics. 

This natural lore is not obferved in 
animals to afeend from the young to the 
parent, which is not at all nec^ry for the 
continuance of the foeciea: nor indeed in 
rcaibnable creatures does it rife in any pro* 
portion, as it fpfeads itfelf downwards; fer 
tn all family affefiion, we find proteiftion 
granted, and favoun bellowed, are greater 
motives to love and tendemefs, than fafety^ 
benefits, or life received. 

One^ would v/ondcr to hear fccptical 
men difputing for the reafon of animals, 
and telling us it it only our pride and nre* 
judicet that will not allow them the uie of 
that faculty. 

Reafon (hews itfelf in all occurrences 
of life; whereas the brute makes notdif* 
covery of fuch a talent, but what immedi* 
ately regards hU own prefervaiton, or the 
continuance of his fpecies. Animals in 
their generation ^re wifer than the Tons of 
men ; but their wifdom is confined to a few 
particulars, and lies in a very narrow com* 
pafs. Take a brute out of hb inllinft, and 
you find him wholly deprived of under- 
llanding,~-To ufc an inllance that comes 
often under obfervation : 

With what caution docs the hen provide 
hcrfclf a neft in places unfrequented, and 
free from noife and difturbance ! When Ihc 
has laid her eggs in fucK a manner that Ihe 
can cover them, what care does ihetake in 
turning them frequently, that all parts may 
partake of the vital warmth ! When Ihe 
leaves them, to provide for her nccefiary 
follenanite, how punftually does (he return 
^fore they have time to cool, and become 
incapable of producing an animal I In the 
fummer you fee her giving herfelf greater 
fireedora!^, and quitting her care for above 
fwo hours t^eiher 5 but in winter, when 
the rigour of the feafon would chill the 
principles of life, and deftroy the youqg 
one, Ihe grows more affidnovs in her at» 
^ tendance, and ftays away but half the tee. 
When iliebirth aMtotches, with hoW mttch 
tiicety and itteirtiott does foe help the chick 
«^tObrmittprifon! Not to take notite of 


her covering it from the injucSei of iht 
weather, providing It proper nourifniiient» 
and teaching it to help itfelf; nor to men- 
tion her fortaking the neft, if after the ufoal 
time of reckoning, the young one does not 
make its appearance. A chymical opera* 
tion could not be followed with greater art 
or diligence, than bfeen in the hatching of 
a chick ; though there are many other birds 
that fhew an infinitely greater (agteity in 
all the forementioned particulars. 

But at the fame time the hen, that has all 
this feeming ingenuity (which is indeed ab* 
folutely neceflfary for the propagation of tlw 
fpecies) confidered in other refpefet, is 
without the leaf! glimmerings of thought 
or common fenfe. She miftakes a piece of 
chalk for an egg, and fits upon it in the 
fame manner : (he is infenfible of any in- 
creafe or diminution in the number of thofe 
foe lays: foe does not diftinguilh between 
her own and thofe of another fpecies ; and 
when the birth appears of never fo different 
a bird, will cherifo it for her own. In all 
thefe circumftanccs, which do not carry an 
immediate regard to the fubfillence of her- 
fclf or her fpecies, (he is a very idiot. 

There ii not, in my opinion, any thing 
moremyilerious in nature, than this inftin^ 
in animals, which thus rifes above reafon, 
and falls infinitely foortof it. It cannot be 
accounted for by any properties ip matter, 
and at the fame time works after fo odd a 
manner, that one cannot think it the facul* 
ly of an intelleClual being. For my own 
part, I look upon it as upon the principle of 
gravitation in bodies, which is not to be ex* 
plained by any known qualities inherent in 
the bodies themfelves, nor from any laws 
of mechanifm, but, according to te beft 
notions of the greateft philofophers, is an 
immediate impreflton from the firft Mover, 
and the divine energy afling in the crea* 
tures. Spiff si$r. 

§ *6. T/fe if fttmint reii^imn 

Frincipits at an earfy Jge, 

As foon as you are capable of refiec- 
don, you muft p^ive that there is aright 
and wrong in human afUons. You Tee 
that thofe who aYe born with the feme id* 
vantages of fortune, are not all equally 
pro^routin the cqurfe of life. While feme 
of tbrnn, by wife and fteady tondirf^ attain 
diftinfiionin the world, and pafs thetr d^s 
wkh cdmfort and honenri othen of the 
feme rktOi*^ mean and vkfetti bteviottr, 
forfnt chi edtettget^fthclr bitth, involve 
themfe^et in mudiinifefy, aiidend tnbe* 

inf 
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iag I difgra^c to ll«ir|riends, and a burden 
on iWeiy. Early; theoi you may learn 
that It it not on the external condition in 
which you find yourTelves placed* but on 
the part- which you are to a£)(, that your 
welfare or unhappineftk your honour or in* 
famy, depend. Now, when begbning to ' 
2 d that part, what oan be of greater mo- 
ment, than to regulate your plan of condudl 
with the moft ferious attention, before you 
have yet committed any fatal or irretriev- 
able errors ? If, inllead of exerting re- 
flexion for this valuable purpofe, you de- 
liver yourfclvcs up» at fo critical a time, to 
lloth andplcafurc ; if you refufe to liflen to 
any counicUor but humour, or to attend to 
any purfuit except ,that ofamofement; if 
you allow yourfelves to float loofe and 
carelrfs on the tide of life, ready to receive 
any direXion which the current of falhion 
may chance to give you; what can you 
expeX to follow from fuch beginnings } 
While fo many around you are undergo- 
ing the fad confequencesot alike indifcrc- 
tion, for what reafon fliall not ihefe con- 
fequences extend to you? Shall you only 
attain fuccefs without that preparation, and 
efcape dangers without that precaution, 
'vhich IS required of others ? Shall happi- 
nefs grow up to you of its own accord, and 
lolicit your acceptance, when, to the reft 
of mankind, it is the fruitof long cultivation, 
and the acquifltion of labour and care?— 
Deceive not yourfelves with fuch arrogant 
hopes. Whatever be your rank, Provi- 
not, for your fake, reverfe its 
cftablilhcd order. By liftening to wife ad- 
monitions, and tempering the vivacity of 
youth with a proper mixture of ferious 
thought, you may enfurc chearfulnefs for 
the reft of your life; but by delivering 
yourfclvcs yp at prefent to giddinefs and 
icvity, you lay the foundation of lading 
hcavuiefs of heart. Slair. * 

S 27. Tin 9 f virtufiu 

Um and Habit i a uecejfaty fturt of Edu- 
catm, ^ ' 

ftf'rr forward to ihofe plans 
* iite, whiclr cither your circumflances 
friends have pro- 
po eo, you will not hefiuce to acknowledge, 
»n order to porfiie th^em with advan- 
B ** n- previous diicipUne it reqotflte. 

^ *5?*^®"* whatever is to be your 
protefliop, no education it more seceilary 
your fuccefs, than the acquirement of 
virtuous difpofuiom and habits. This* is 
ttmvtrfal prep^ation for every charac- 
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ter, and eve^ ftation in lUh. Bad as the 
world is, rel^ is always paid to virtue. 
In the uitial courfe of human aflairs it will 
be found, that a plain nnderflanding, 
joined with acknowl^ged worth, contri- 
butes more to profperity, than the brighteil 
parts without probity or honour. Whether 
icience, or bufinefs, or public life, )>e your 
aim, virtue flill enters, for a principal (bare, 
into all thofe ^at departments qf fociety. 
It is conneXed with eminence, in every li- 
beral art; with reputation, in every branch 
of fair and ufeful buflneii; with diftinc- 
tion, in every public fladon. The vigour 
which it gives the mind, and the weight 
which it adds to charaXcr ; the generous 
fentiments which it breathes; the un- 
daunted fpirit which it infpires, the ardour 
of diligence which it quickens, the freedom 
which it procures from pernicious and dif- 
honourable avocations, are the foundations 
of all that is high in fame or great In fuc- 
cefs among men. Whatever ornamental 
or engaging endowments you now poflefi, 
viitue is a neceflafy requifite, in order to 
their ihining with proper luftrc. Fc.ble. 
are the attraXioni of the foirefl form, if it 
be fufpeXed; that nothing within corre- 
foonds to the pleafiog appearance without. 
Short are the triumphs of wit, when it is 
fuppofed to be the vehicle of maKce. By 
whatever arts you may at firft atcraX the 
attention, you can hold the edeem and fe- 
cure the hearts of others only by amiable 
dirpofidons and thcaccompliinments of the 
mind. Thefe are the qualities whole in- 
fluence will laft, when the luftre of alt 
that once fparkled and daxtlcd has pafled 
away. /b/d, 

^28. Tbt Uappineft and Dignity tf Man- 

hod depend upon the Conduel of tie youth 
ful Age, 

Let not the feafonof youth be barren of 
improvements, fo eflential to your felicity 
and honour. Your charaXer is now of 
your own forming ; your fate is in fome 
meafure put into your own hands. Your 
nature U as yet pliant and fo^ Habits 
have not eiUblifliM their dominion. Pre- 
judices have not pre-occupied your bnder- 
Handing. The world has not hml time to 
contraX and deMe your aflfeXions. All 
your powers are more vigorous, diTem- 
tetrnifcd and free, than they will be at 
any future period. Whatever liMulfe you 
now give to your defires and pamons, 
di^-eXion is Ukvly to continue. It will 
form the channel in which your life is to 
D 4 rtnl 
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ran ; \t nuy determine an everlaftiag 
iflae. Confider then the employment of 
this importint period as the highcft truft 
which mall ever be committed to you ; as. 
in a great meafure, decifive of your happi* 
nefs, in time and in eternity. As in the 
fucccflion of the fcafons.each, by the inva- 
riable laws of nature, affe^is the produc- 
tions of what is next in courfe; fo, in hu- 
man life, every period of our age, accord- 
ing as it is well or ill fpent, influences the 
happinefsofthat which is to follow. Virtu- 
ous youth padually bring# forward accom- 
plifhed and flouriihing manhood ; and fuch 
manhood pafTes of itfelf, without uncafincfs, 
iiuo rcfpc^iablc and tfanquil old age. But 
when nature is turned out of its regular 
courfc, difordcr takes place in the moral, 
juft as in the vegetable world. If the 
fpring put forth no bloflbmsi in fummer 
there will be no beauty, and in autumn no 
fruit: So, if youth bj trifled away without 
improvement, manhood will be contempti- 
ble, and old age mifcrablc. Blair, 

^29* Pi(iJ to God iht Foundation of pood 
Morals, 

What I (hall firfl recommend is piety to 
God. With this I begin, both as the 
foundation of gooJ morals, and as adifpo- 
fuion particularly graceful and becoming 
in youth. To be void of it, argues a cold 
hej^t.deftitutc of Tome of the bell alFc^iions 
which belong to that age. Youth is the 
frafon of warm and generous emotions, 
'riie heart (liould then rponianeoufly rife 
Into the admiration of what is great j glow 
with the love of what i# fair and excellent ; 
and melt at the difeovery of tendernefs and 
goodncls. Where can any objed be found, 
lo proper to kindle thole affc^iions, as the 
Father of the univeife, and the Author of 
all felicity i Unmoved by veneration, can 
you contemplate that grandeur and majefly 
which his worb every where difplay ? Un- 
touched by gratitude, can you view that 
profufion of good, which, in this plcafing 
Icalbn of life, his beneficent hand poors 
around you ? Happy in the lovt and af- 
feftioQ of ihofc witn whom you arc con- 
ne^ed. look up to the Supreme Being, as 
the infpirer of all the friendflup which has 
ever been (hewn you by others; li^felf 
your beft and your firft friend; formerly, 
the fopporter of yohr infrincy, and the guide 
of ypur childhood; now, the gnardian of 
your youth, and the hope of your coming 
years. View religiout homa^ as a luita- 
fil dprelBoa of gratitude to htm for all 


his goodnefs. Confiejer it as the fenrice 
of the God of your frthers ; of him to 
whom yonr parents devoted you; of him 
whom in former ages your anceftors ho- 
noured ; and by whom they are now re- 
warded at»d bkffcd in heaven. Conne^cd 
with fo many tender fenfibiluies of foul, let 
religion be with yoopnot the cold and bar- 
ren offspring of fpeculation, but the warm 
and vigorous dictate of the heart. Uid, 

§ 30. Religion never to he treated *with 
Levity, 

Imprefs your minds with reverence for 
all that is facred. Let no wantonnefs of 
youthful fpirits, no compliance with the in- 
temperate mirth of others, ever betray you 
into profane fallies. Befuies the guilt 
which is thereby incurred, nothing gives a 
more odious appearance of petulance and 
prefumption to youth, than the afFe^lation 
of treating religion with levity. Inftead of 
being an evidence of fuperior underftand- 
ing, It difeovers a pert and lhallow mind ; 
which, vain of the firfl fmatterings of know- 
ledge, prefumes to make light of what the 
reft of mankind revere. At the fame time, 
you are not to imagine, that when exhorted 
to be religious, you arc called upon to be- 
come more formal and folemn in your 
manners than others of the fame years ; 
or to ereft yourfclves into fupeicilious re- 
provers of thofe around you. The fpirit of 
true religion breathes gemlencfs and affa- 
bility. it gives a native unaffcAed eafe 
to the behaviour. It is focial, kind, and 
chcarful ; far removed from that gloomy 
and illiberal fuperftition which clouds the 
brow, (harpens the temper, dejedls the 
fpirit, and teaches men to fit themfelves 
for another world, by neglefting the con- 
cerns of this. Let your religion, on the 
contrary, conned preparation for heaven 
with an honourable difcharge of the duties 
pf adive life. Of fuch religion difeover, 
on every proper occafion, that you are not 
afhamed ; tmt avoid making any unneceilary 
oflenutipn of it before the world* Uid, 

f 31. Modfty and DociU^ to he joined to 
Piety, 

To piety join modeily and docility, 
reverence of your parents, and fobmif- 
ik» to thofe who are yonr foperiurt in 
knowledge, in ilatkm, and in years. De- 
pendence and obedience belong to youth. 
Modeffy is one of Its chief onuunenu; and 
has ever been eBeemed a prefege of rifing 
netau When cnltrtag.on tko career 9 

m 
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life, it is your part, not to aflumc the 
reins as yet into your handa; but to com- 
mit yourfelvcs to the piidancc of the more 
experienced, and to become wife by the 
wifdora of thofe who have gone before 
you. Of all the follies incident to youth, 
there are none which cither deform its pre- 
fent appearance, or blali the profpeft of its 
future profperity, more than fclf-conceit, 
prefumption, and obdinacy. By checking 
ii 5 natural progrefs in improvement, they 
fix it in long immaturity ; and frequently 
produce mifchiefs which can never be re- 
paired. Yet thefc are vices too common- 
ly found among the young. Big with en- 
terprize, and elated by hope, they refolvc 
to truft for fuccefs to none but themfclvcs. 
Full of their own abilities, they deride the 
admonitions which are given them by their 
friends, as the timorous fuggeftionsof age. 
Too wife to learn, too impatient to deli- 
berate, too forward to be reft rained, they 
plunge, with precipitant indiferetion, into 
the midft of all the dangers with which life 
abounds. Blair. 

§ 32. Sinctrity and Truth rtcommtndtd. 

It is necclTary to recommend to you fin- 
cerity and truth. This is the bafts of every 
virtue. That darknefs of chara6\er, where 
we can fee no heart ; thofe foldings of art, 
through which no native affeftion is allowed 
to penetrate, prefent an objcdl, unamiable 
in every fcafon of life, but particularly 
odious in youth. If, at an age when the 
heart is warm, when the emotions arc 
ftrone, and wjien nature is expefted to Ihew 
herfelf free and open, you can already fmilc 
and deceive, what arc we to look for, when 
you fhall be longer hackneyed in the ways 
of men; whenintereft (hall have completed 
the obduradon of your heart, and experi- 
ence (hall have improved you in all the arts 
of guile? Diflimulatton in youth is the 
forerunner of perfidy in old age. Its 
firft wpcarance is the fatal omen of grow- 
ing depravity and future (hame. It de- 
grades parts and learning; obfeures the 
luftre of every accompliftiment ; and fmki 
you into contempt with God and man. As 
value, therefore, the approbation of 
Heaven, or the efteem of the world, culti- 
vate the love of truth. In all your pro- 
ceedingi, be dired and cooiifteDt. Inge- 
nuity and candour pofTe^ the moft power- 
ful charm ; they befpeak oniverfal favour, 
and carryall apology for almoft every foU- 
The path of troth it a plain hnd 
fidi; thattif fajfehood is n perplexing 
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maze. After the firft departure frpm fin- 
ccrity, it is not in your power to ftop, One 
artifice unavoidably leads on to another; 
till, as the intricacy of the labyrinth in- 
creafes, you are left entangled in your own 
fnarc. Deceit difeovers a little mind, which 
flops at temporary expedients, without 
rifing to comprehenfivc views of condudl. 
It betrays, at the fame time, a daftardly 
fpirit. It is the rcfource of one who wami 
courage to avow his defigns, or to reft upon 
himfelf. Whereas, opennefs of charadler 
difplays that generous boldnefsl which 
ought to dirtinguifti youth. To fet out 
in the world with no other principle than a 
crafty attention to intereft, betokens one 
who is deftined for creeping through the 
inferior walks of life: but to give an early 
preference to honour above gain, when 
they lland in competition ; to dcfjpife every 
advantage, which cannot be attained with- 
out dilhoncll arts ; to brook no meannefs, 
and to ftoop to no diflimulaiion ; are the 
indications of a great mind, the prefaces 
of future eminence and diftindlion in life. 
At the fame time this virtuous ftneerity is 
perfcilly conftftent with the moft pruclcnt 
vigilance and caution. It is oppofed to 
cunning, not to true wifdom. It is not the 
fimplicity of a weak and improvid:ni, but 
thecandour of an enlarged and noble mind ; 
of one who fcorns deceit, becaufe he ac- 
counts it both bafe and unprofitable; and 
who fecks no dirguife, becaufc he needs 
none to hide him Uid, 

§ 33. Bentvoknet and Humanity. 

Youth is the proper fcafon of cultivat- 
ing the benevolent and humane afteflions. 
,As a great part of your happinefs is to 
depend on the connexions which you form 
with others, it is of high imporunce that 
you acquire betimes the temper and the 
manners which will render fucbconncilions 
comfortable. Let a fenfe of juftice be the 
fbondation of all your focial ijualities. In 
your moft early intercourfe with the world, 
and even in your youthfol amufements, let 
so onfairnefs be found. Engrave on your 
mind that facred rule, of * doing in all 
things to others, according ai you wifti 
that they fhould do unto you.’ Tor this 
end, imprefs yoorfelvei with a deep fenfo 
of the original and natural e^lity of 
men. Whatever advanuges, of birth or 
fortune you poflefs, never ^fplay them 
with an oftentadout foperioiity. Leave 
the fubordioat'ioni of rank, to regulate the 
totercoarfe of more advanced years. At 

prefo&t 
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pident it becomes yoo to among your 
companionst at man with man. Remem- 
ber how nnknown to you are the vidfll- 
tttdcs of the world; aria how often they, 
on whom Ignorant andcontemptuotu yoong 
snen once looked down with fcorn, have 
rlfen to be their faperiors in future years. 
Comptinon is an emotion of which yoo 
never ought to be afhamed. Graceful in 
ottth it the tear of fympatby, and the 
eart that melts at the tale of woe. Let 
not eafe and indulgence contrafl voor af- 
fections, and wrap yoo up in felhih enjoy- 
ment. AccuHom yourfelvcs to think of 
thedidre£(es of human life; of the folttary 
cottage, the dving parent, and the weep- 
5 n| orphan. Never fport with pain and 
diftrefs, in any of your amufementst nor 
treat even the meaneft infeCt with wanton 
cruelty. BUir» 

§ 34 . C^wrieff tati ngaiini Uanmru 
In order to render yonrfelves amiable in 
foclety* corred every appearance of harfh- 
nefi in behaviour* Let that courtefy dif- 
tinguiih your demeanour, whl^ fprings 
Ttot fo much from (tudled politenefs, as 
from a mild and gentle heart. Follow the 
coftomsof the world in matters Indifferent; 
but ftop when they become finful. Let 
your manners be fimple and natural ; and 
of courfe Utey will be engaging, Affec- 
tation IS certain deformity. By forming 
youHfelves on ^nu^ic models, and vvlng 
with one another in every reigning folly, 
the young begin imth being ridiculous, and 
end in being vicious and immoral. 

Ibid, 

$35. TtMptroHtt in Vhafitft vKommended 
Let me particularly exhort youth to 
temperance in pleafure. Let me admo- 
nifh them, tobeivare of that rock on which 
thoufands, from race to race, continue to 
fplit. The love of pleafure, natural to 
man in every period of his life, glows at 
this age with excelBve ardour. Novelty 
adds treih charms, as yet, to every grati- 
Scation. The world appears to fpread a 
continual *feaff; and health, vigour, and 
high fpirtts invite them to par^c of it 
without reftraint. In vain we warn them 
of latent dangers. Religion is accufed of 
infufferable leverity, in prohibiting enjoy- 
ment; and the old, when they offer theiir 
admonition, are upbHdded wiih hiving 
forgot that they once were young .-«Ana 
yet, my friends, to what do the conftraiuu 
i>f religion, and the covnfcli of age, with 


refpeA to pleafure, amount? They may 
all be comprifed in a few words— not to 
hurt yourielves, and not to hurt others, \n 
your purfuit of pleafure. Within theio 
bounds, pleafure is lawful; beyond them it 
becomes criminal, becauTe it is ruinous. 
Are thefe reffraintt aiw other than what a 
wife man would choole to impofe on iiim- 
felf? We call you not to renounce plea- 
fure, but to enjoy it in fafety. Inffead of 
abridging it, we exhort you to purfue it on 
an extenfive plan. We propofc meefures 
for fecuring its pofleiTton, and for prolong- 
ing its duration. Ibid 

5 3S. Whatenjtr violatet Naturt, cannot 
afford trui Fkafurt. 

Confult your whole nature. Coniidcr 
yourfelvcs not only as feufitive, but as ra- 
tional beings; not only as rational, but 
fecial; not only as focial, but immortal. 
Whatever violates your nature in any of 
thefe rerpefts, cannot afford true pleauire; 

more than that which undermines an 
eilential part of the vital fyflein. can pro- 
mote beauh. For the truth of this con- 
clnfion, we appeal not merely to the au- 
thority of religion, nor to the teffimony of 
the aged, but to yourfclves, and youx 
own experience. We afle, whether you 
have not found, that in a courfe of cri- 
minal excefs, yoor pleafure was more than 
compenfated by fucceedlng paih ? Whe- 
ther, if not from every particular inffance^ 
yet from every habit, at leall, of unlawful 
gratification, there did not fpring fome 
thorn to wound you ; there did not arife 
fome confequence to make you repent of 
it in the iffue ? How long will you repeat 
the fame round of pernicious folly, and 
tamely expofe yourfelves to be caught in 
the lame mare? If you have any confi- 
deradon, or any HrroneTs leR, avoid temp- 
utioDs, for which yoo have found youi* 
felves unequal, with as much care as you 
would (hun peffilential inlefdon. Break 
off* all chnnmions with the loofe and pro- 
ffigate. Uidk 

5 37 . Irttgidar Fltafiartt. 

By the unhappy exceffei of irregular 
plealures in how many amuble 

difpoiitions are corrupted or deffroyed! 
How many riiing cap^ties and power* 
are fuppr^edl How many flattering 
hopes d parents and friends nrc totally 
exdnguUhMl Who mnft drop a tear 
over nmnan nature* then he behwds tto 
moafs^ng, which aipih fo bri^t* ovemfl 

with 
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wHH Tttch untimely <iarkners ; that good- 
humour, which once captivated all, hearts, 
tbt vivacity which fparkkd in every com- 
pany, thofe abilities which were fitted for 
adorning the higheft ilationi,aU facrificcd 
at the £rtne of low fenTaality ; and one 
who was formed for running the fiiir ca- 
reer of life in the midft of public efteem, 
cut off by hit vices at the beginning c£ 
hi) courfe ; or funk for the ^^ole c( it 
into infignificancyand contempt!— Thefc, 
0 finfol Fleafure, are th^ trophies! It is 
thus that, co-operating with the foe of God 
and man, thou degraded human honour, 
and blafteft the opening profpcfts of hu- 
man felicity ! Mlair, 

§ j8. Inhftry nnd Afplicatm* 

Diligence, induftry, and prowr im- 
provement of time, are material duties of 
the young. To no purpt^e arc they en- 
dowed with the bed abilities, if they want 
a^livity for exerting them. Unavailing, 
in this cafe, will be every diredlion that 
can be given them, either for their tem- 
poral Or fpiritual welfare. In youth, the 
habits of indudry are modeafily acquired : 
in youth the incentives to it are dronged, 
from ambition and from duty, from emu- 
lation and hope, from all the profpeCIs, 
which the beginning of life affords. If, 
dead to thefe calls, you al^ady lanmidi 
in flothful inaAion, what will be able to 
quicken the more duggilh current of ad- 
vancing yean? Indudry is not only the 
inftrument of improvement, but the foun- 
dation of pleafure. Nothing is fo oppofite 
to the true enjoyment of me, as the re- 
laxed and feeble date of an indolent mind. 
He who is a dranger to indudry, ma^ 
poffefs, but he cannot enjoy. For it is 
labour only which gives the reliih to plea- 
fure. It IS the appointed vehicle of every 
good man. It is the indifpenfible condi- 
tion of our podefling a found mind in a 
found body. Sloth is fo inconfident with 
both, that it is hard to determine, whether 

be a greater foe to virtue, or to health 
and happinefs. Inadive as it is in itfelf, 
«s efitds arc fatally powerful. Though it 
ypear a flowly-dewing dream, yet it un- 
dermines all is daole and flouriibing. 
It not only (apt the foundadbn of every 
vijtue, but p^ri upon ypu a deluge of 
*y«s and evils. It is like water wjjkh 
dtt pu^fies by ftagnitioD, and then fendi 
^noxious vapours, and fiUi the atmoTphere 
death. Fly, therefore, from tdlcoefs, 
as the cettahi paitns bodi tA guilt tad of 
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ruin. And under idlenefs I conclude, not 
mere intdion only, but alL that ciide of 
trifling occupations, in whkh too many 
faunter away their y<mth ; perpe^y en- 
gaged tnfrimotts fociety, or public amufe- 
ments; in the labours of orefs, or the 
oftentation of their perfons— It this the 
foundation which you lay for future ufe- 
fulnefs and efteem f By inch accomplifli- 
ments do you hope to recommend your* 
felves to the thinking part of the woihl, 
and to anfwer the expedations of your 
friends and your country f— Amufements 
youth requires: it were vain, it were 
cruel, to prohibit them. But, though al- 
lowable as the relaxation, they are mod 
culpable as the bufinefs, of the young. 
For they then become the g^h ot time, 
and the poifon of the mind. They foment 
bad paffions. They weaken the manly 
powers. They fink the native vigour a 
youth into contemptible edeminacy. 

Ibid. 

{ 39. 7 ^ EmpkjtHiHt rfTime, 
Redeeming vour time from fuch dan- 
gerous wade, (eek to fill it with employ- 
menu which you may review with fatis* 
fadion. The acqutfition of knowledge is 
one of the mod honourable occupations of 
youth. The defire of it difeovers a liberal 
mind, and is conoeded with many accom- 
pliihments and many virtues. But though 
your train of life (hould not lead you to 
dudy, the courfe of education always fiir- 
nifhes proper employmenu to a wcll-dif- 
pofed mind. Whatever you purfue, be 
emulous to excel. Generous amoition, and 
fenfibiiity to praife, are, efpecUUy at your 
age, among the marks of virtue. Think 
not, that any affiuence of fortune, or any 
elevation of rank, exempts you from the 
doties of application and induftry In- 
dudry is the law of our being ; it is the 
demand of nature, of rcafon, and of God, 
Remember always, that the years which 
now pafi over your heads, I^avc perma- 
nent memorials oehind them. From yoor 
thoughtlels minds they may efcapet bet 
they remain in the remembrance of God. 
They form an important part of the regider 
of your life. They will hereafter bear tef- 
timony, either for or agatnd you, at that 
day when, for all your anions,* but parti- 
cularly for the employmenu of youth* you 
mud give an account to God. Whether 
your future courfe is dedined to be long 
or diort, after thb manner it ihould com- 
mence; and, if It coudnue to be thus con- 
duced. 
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<loAed,it) conclufion, at what time foevcr 
it arritesf will not be inglorious or un- 
happy. Blair, 

§ 4^* NtteJ/ity of (Itpending for Suc^ 
cefs on tht Bltjfing of Hea ven, 

Let me finilh the fubje^l, with recalling 
our attention to that dependence on the 
Iclfing of Heaven, which, amidft all your 
e^cavours after inipiovemcnt, you ought 
continually to preferve. It is too common 
with the young, even when they rcfolvc to 
tread the path of virtue and honour, to 
fet out with prefumptuous confidence in 
thcmfcives. Trulling to their own abili- 
ties for carrying them fuccefsfuny through 
life, they arc carcicfs of applying to God, 
kit of deriving any afliftance from what 
they are apt to reckon the gloomy difei- 
pline of religion. Alas! how little do 
they know the dangers which await them ! 
Neither human wildom, noi human virtue, 
unfupported by religion, are equal for the 
trying fituations which often occur in life. 
By the fhock of temptation, how frequently 
have the mod virtuous intentions been 
Overthrown! Under the preiTure of dif- 
ifter, how often has the greatell conrtancy 
funk ! Deftitutc of the favour of God, you 
arc in no better fituation, with all your bond- 
ed abilities, than orphans left to wander in 
It tracklcfs defart, without any guiile to 
condud them, or any ihdtcr to cover them 
from the gathering dorm. Correifl, then, 
this ill-fourrdcd arrogance. Exped not 
that your happinefs can be independent of 
him who made you. By faith and repent- 
ance, apply to the Redeemer of the world, 
fty piety andpr-ayer, leek the protedionof 
the God of Heaven. JSid. 

§ 41. Tie Hecejfity of an early and clofe 
AfpUentton to tVtJdom, 

It is neceflary to habituate our minds, in 
wir younger years, to fomc employment 
which may engage our thoughts, and fill 
the capacity of the foul at a riper age. 
For, however we may roam in youth from 
folly to folly, too volatile for red, too foft 
and edeminate for indudry, ever ambitious 
to make a fplendid figure; yet the time 
will come when we Ihall outgrow the rclilh 
of childtfo aiftufrments: and if we are 
not provided with a taftc for manly faiis- 
ft^lions to fucceed in their room, we mud 
of coujpfe become mifcrabic, at an age 
more difficult to be pleafrd. While men, 
however unthinking and unemployed, en- 
joy an IncxhiluiHble flow of vigorous fpi- 


rits; a condant fucceflion of gay ideas, 
which flutter and fport in the brain, makes 
them pleafed with thcmfeivcs, and with 
every frolic as trifling as thcmfclves: but, 
when the ferment of their blood abates, 
and the fredinefs of their youth, like the 
morning dew, paflfes away, their fpirits flag 
for want of entertainments more fatisfac- 
tory in thcmfeivcs, and more fuited to a 
manly age; and the foul, from a fprightly 
impcriinericc, from quick fenlations, and 
florid defires, fubfides into a dead calm, 
and finks into a flat dupidiiy. The fiic 
of a glowing imagination (the property of 
youth) may make folly look plcafing, and 
lend a beauty to objeds, which have none 
inherent in them; jull as the fun-hcanis 
may paint a cloud, and diverfify it with 
beautiful dains of light, however dark, 
unfubdantial, and empty in itfelf. But 
nothing can Ihine with undimi.iidied ludre, 
but rclieion and knowledge, which aic 
cflcntially and intrinfically bright. Take 
it therefore for granted, which you will find 
by experience, that nothing can be long 
entertaining, but what is in feme meafurc 
beneficial ; bccaufe nothing elfe w'ill bear a 
calm and fedatc review. 

You may be fancied for a while, upon 
the account of good- nature, the inlepa- 
rablc attendant upon a flufli of fanguine 
hc.ilih, and a fulnefs of youthful fpirits: 
but you will find, in procefs of time, that 
among the wife and good, ufelcfs good- 
nature is the objed of pity, ill-nature of 
hatred ; bat nature beautified and im- 
proved by an aflemblage of moral and in- 
tellectual endowments, is the only objcCl 
of a lolid and lading edeem. Seed, 

§ 42. T/v Vnhappintjs eonfequent on the 
NegleB of early improving the Mind, 

There ii not a greater inlet to mifery 
and vices of all kinds, than the not know- 
ing how to pafs our vacant hours. For 
what remains to be done,' when the fird 
part of their lives, who are not brought 
up to any manual employment, is dipt away 
without an acquirecl reUlh for reading ,or 
tade for other rational fadsfa^ions ? T^t 
they ihottld porfue their pleafures?««-BuC, 
religion apart, common prudence will warn 
them to de up the wheel as they begin to 
go down the hill of li/e. Shall they then 
apply themfelves to their dudies i Alas 1 
the feed-time is already pad f The enter" 
prizing and i^trited ardour of youth being 
over, without having been ap|^ to 
Valuable porpofes for which u was given, 

all 
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all ambition of excelling upon generous 
and laudable fchenies, quite ftagnates. If 
they have not fomc poor expedient to de- 
ceive the time, or, to f^ak more pro- 
perly, to deceive themfelves, the length 
of a day will feem tedious to them, who, 
perhaps, have the unreafonablcnefs to com- 
plain of the (hortnefs of life in general. 
When the former part of our life has been 
nothing but vanity, the latter end of it 
can be nothing but vexation. In (hort, 
we mull be irtiferable, without fonie em- 
ployment to fix, or fome amufeiuent to dif- 
fipate our thoughts : the latter we cannot 
command in all places, nor reliih at all 
times; and therefore there is an abfolute 
nccclTity for the former. We may piirfue 
ihisor that new pleafure; we may be fond 
for a while of a new acquilition; but when 
the graces of novelty arc worn off, and 
the briflcnefs of our firll dcfire is over, the 
innfition is very quick and fudden, from 
an eager fondnefs to a cool indifference. 
Hence there is a re file fs agitation in our 
minds, dill craving fometning new, Hill 
unfitisficd with it, when poffefled; fill me- 
lancholy increafes, as we advance in years, 
like fhadows lengthening toward:' the clofe 
of day. 

Hence it is, that mep of this damp arc 
continually complaining that the times are 
altered for the worfe: Becaufe the fpright- 
liiiefs of their youth reprefented every 
thing in the moil engaging light; and 
when men arc in high good humour with 
thcmfclvcs, they are apt to be fo with all 
around; the face of nature brightens up, 
and the fun (bines with a more agreeable 
lullrc; but when old age has cut them 
off from the enjoyment of falfe plcafurcs, 
and habitual vice has given them a dillalle 
for the only true and lulling delights; 
when a rctrofped of their palt lives pre- 
Isnts nothing to yiew but one wide trail of 
uncultivated ground ; a foul diltempered 
^ith fpfecn, remorfe, and an infenfibility 
of each rational fatisfailion, darkens and 
difcoloars every objcil; and the change is 
J'ot in the times, but in them, who Have 
been forfaken by thofe gratifications which 
ihev would not forfake. 

How m>ich oiherwife is itwiih thofc, who 
incxhauftiblefund of know- 
Idgc ? When a man has been laying out 
Jhat time in the purfuit of fome great and 
important truth, which others wafle in a 
circle of gay follies, he i$ confeious of 
aAed up to the dignity of bia na- 
lurc; and from that confcioufiiers there re- 
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fults that ferene complacency, which, though 
not fo violent, is much preferable to the 
pleafurcs of the animal life. He can tra- 
vel on from ftrength to llrength; for, in 
literature as in war, each new conqucll 
which he gains, impowers him to puHi his 
conquells ftill farther, and to enlarge the 
empire of reafon ; thus he is ever in a pio- 
greffive date, dill making new acquire- 
ments, dill animated with hopes of future 
difcovcrics. 

§ 43 . Great Talents not requifte for the 
common Duties of L:Je. 

Some may alledge, in bar to what T 
have faid, as an excufe for their indolence, 
the want of proper talents to make any pro* 
grefs in learning. 1*0 which I anfwer, that 
few ftations require uncommon abilities to 
difehargethem well; forthc ordinary office* 
of life, that fliarc of apprehenfion which 
falls to the bulk of mankind, provided wc 
improve it, will ferve well enough. Bright 
and fparkling parts are like diamonds, 
which may aaorn the proprietor, but aic 
not neceflary for the good of the world : 
whereas common fenfe is. like current cowi'j 
we have every day, in the ordinary occur' 
renccs of life, occalion for it ; and if wc 
would but call it into aftion, it would carry 
us much greater lengths than wc ieem to 
be aware of. Men may extol, as much 
as they plcafc, fine, exalted, and lupe- 
rior fenfe ; yet common fenfe, if attend- 
ed with humility and indudry, is the bed 
guide to beneficial truth, and the bed pre- 
icrvative againd any fatal errors in know- 
ledge, ana notorious mifcondu<ils in life. 
For none are,, in the nature of the thing, 
more liable to error, than thofe who have 
a didade for plain fober fenfe and dry rea- 
foning; which yet is the cafe of thofc 
whofe warm and elevated imagination, 
whofc uncommon fire and vivacity, make 
them in love with nothing but what is 
ftriking, marvellous, and dazzling: for 
great wits, like great beauties, look upon 
mere edeem as a flat infipid thing; no- 
thing Icfs than admiration will content 
them. To gain the good will of man- 
kind, by being ufeful to them, is in their 
opinion, a poor, low, grovelling aim; their 
ambition is, to draw the eyes of the world 
upon them, by dazzling and Airprizing 
them; a temper which draws them On 
from ^he love of truth, and confequently 
fttlnefts them to grofs miilakes : for they 
win not love truth as foch ; they will love 

’ it 
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h only when it hippens to be furprizing 
and uncommonjWhKA fcwunportanc trucJis 
arc. ^ The love of novelty will be the pre- 
dominant pailton; that of truth will only 
influence theni» when it does not interfere 
with it. perhaps nothing fooncr niifleads 
men out of the mad of truth, than to have 
the wild* dancing light of a bright inia- 
ginatioo playing before them. Perhaps 
they have too much life and fpirit to have 
patience enough to go to the bottom of 
a fubjedb and trace up every argument, 
through a long tedious proceis, to its ori- 
ginal. Perhaps they have that delicacy 
of make which fits them for a fwift and 
rpeedy race, but does not enable them to 
carry a great weight, or to go through 
any long journey ; whereas men of fewer 
ideas, who lay them in order, compare and 
examine them, and go on, (Icp by flep, in 
a gradual chain'of thinking, make up by 
inauflry and caution what they want in 
quicknefs of appreheufton. Be not dif- 
couraged, if you do not meet with fuccefs 
at flrit. Obfcri'c, (for it lies within the 
compafs of any man’s olifcrvation) that 
he who has been long habituated to one 
kind of knowledge, is utterly at a lofs in 
another, to which he is unaccuAomH; tii!, 
by repeated eflForts, he finds a progn iiivc 
opening of his faculties ; and then he won- 
ders how he could be fo long in finding out 
a connexion of ideas, whicli, to a pradifed 
underflanding, is very obvious. But by 
neglcding to ufe your faculties, you will, 
in time, lofc the very power of ufing them. 

W. 

§ 4^ iJiVi&ri cr Fortunt no Excuje to (xmft 
any from ^tudy. 

Others there are, who plead an exemp- 
tion from fludy, bccaule their fortune 
makes them independent of the world, 
and they need not be beholden to it for a 
maintenance — that is, becaufe their fitua- 
tion in life exempts them from the nccef- 
ftty of fpendtiig their time in fervik oifices 
and htrdihips, therefore they may difpode 
of it juft as they pleife. It is to imagine, 
becaufe God has cmpowcicd them to linglc 
out the brft means of employing their 
hours, via. in reading, meditation : in the 
higheft inftances of piety and charity; 
therefore they may throw them away in a 
round of impertinence, vanity, and folly. 
The apoftle’i rule, * that if any man will 
not work, neither (hould be eat,* extends 
to the rich as well as the poor ; only (op- 
poling, that there ire diftcrent of 


work iiTigned to each. The realbn is the 
fame in lith cafes, viz. that he who will 
do no good, ought not to receive or en- 
joy any. As we are all joint traders and 
partners in life, he forfeits his right to any 
/hare in the common /lock of happinefs, 
who does not endeavour to contribute his 
quota or allotted part to it: the public 
happinefs being nothing but the fum total 
of each, individual’s contribution to it. An 
cafy fortuhe docs not /ct men free from 
labour and indullry in general ; it only 
exempli them from fome particular kinds 
of labour: it is not a blefling, as it gives 
them liberty to do nothing at all; but as 
it gives them liberty wifely to chufe, and 
ftcadily to profccutc, the moil ennobling 
cxcrcifes, and the moft improving employ- 
ments, the purfuit of truth, the pradlice 
of virtue, the fervice of God who giveth 
them all things richly to enjoy, in /hort, 
the doing and being every thing that is 
commendable : though nothing merely in 
order to be commended, That timewhich 
other:> mull employ in tilling the ground 
(which often deceives their expedlation) 
with the fwcat pf their brow, they may 
hy out in cultivating tne mind, a /oil al- 
w:us grateful to the care of the tiller.—* 

1 he ium of what I would fay, is this : 

1 iMt, though you are not confined to any 
pai:.( ular cafiing, yet you have a general 
one, which is, to watch over your heart, 
and to improve your head; to make your- 
f- lt mailer of all thofc accomplilhmcntt*- 
au enlarged compafs o/Hhought, that /low- 
ing humanity and generofity, which 
ncce/l'ary to become a great fortune; and 
of all thofc pcrftdlions, viz. moderation, 
humility, and temperance, which are nc- 
ccflhry to bear a Imall one patiently; but 
cfpecially it is your duty to acquire a tafie 
for thofc plcafu res, which, after they are 
tailed, go ofi* agreeably, and leave behind 
them a grateful and delightful flavour OQ 
tlie mind. U/d, 

§45. Th rUafures rtjuhing from a fru- 
dtnt Vji of our Facultus, 

Happy that nun, who, unembarra/Ted 
by vulgar cares, mailer of himfelf, his 
time, and fortune, fpends his time in mak 
ing himfelf wifer, and his fortune in mak' 
ing others (and therefore bimfelp happier 
svno, as the will and onderftanding are tK« 
two ennobling faculties of the foul, tHnk$ 
himfelf not compete, till his under* and' 
ing be beautified vtith the valuable fund' 
lure of knowledge, as well as his will ca* 

' riched 
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jlched with every virtue; who has fur- 
niihed himfelf with all the advantages to 
relilh folitude and enliven converlation $ 
when ferious, not Aillen ; and when chear* 
fuh not indifcreetiy pav ; his ambition, not 
to be admired for a wile glare of greatnefs, 
blit to be beloved for the gentle and fober 
lallre of his wifdom and goodnefs. The 
rcateil minider of Hate has not more bu- 
nefs to do in a public capacity than he, 
aifd indeed every man clfe may find in 
the retired and dill fccnes of life. Even 
in his private walks, every thing that is 
vifible convinceth him there is prefent a 
Being invifible. Aided by natural philo- 
I'ophy, he reads plain legible traces of the 
Divinity in every thing he meets : he fees 
the Deity in every tree, as well as Mofes 
did in the burning buOi, though not in fo 
glaring a manner: and when he fees him, 
he adores him with the tribute of a grate- 
ful heart. 

^ 46 , jufily valuing and duly ujing the 
Advantages enjoyed in a Place of Educa- 
tion, 

One confiderable advantage is, that re- 
gular method of ftudy, too much neglect- 
ed in other places, which obtains here. 
Nothing is more common elfcwhere, than 
for perlons to plunge, at once, into the 
very depth of fcience, (far beyond their 
own) without having learned the find rudi- 
ments: nothing more common, than for 
fome to pafs themfelves upon the world 
|or ^reat fcholars, by the help of univcrfal 
DiClionarics, Abridgments, and Indexes; 
by which means they gain an ufelcfs fmat- 
icring in every branch of literature, juft 
enough to enable them to talk fluently, or 
J’^thcr impertinently, upon moft fubjeCls ; 
but not to think jullly and deeply upon 
^ny: like thofc who have a general fuper- 
ocial acquaintance with almoft every body. 

1 0 cultivate an intimate and entire friend- 
hnp with one or two worthy perfons, would 
of more fervice to them. The true gc- . 
'’uine way to make a fabftantiai fchokr, 

Jl^vvhat takes place heie, to begin with 

8^*'**‘*I principles of reafoning, upon 
'^mch all fcience depends, and which give 
»hght to every part of literature; to make 
pad ual advances, a Ihoit but fure procefs ; 

0 travel ecntly, with proper guides to di- 
/ • ®oft bcantiful and 

mtful reg oiu of knowledge in general, 
f ^ Ottrfclves in, and confine our- 
^ panic ular province of i' ; it 

g the great fccrct of eiucaiig no; ig 
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make a man a complete kafter of any 
branch of fcience, but to give his mind 
that freedom, opennefs, and extent, which 
fliall empower him to mafter it, or indeed 
any other, whenever he Ihall torn the bent 
of his ftudies chat way; which is beft done, 
by fetting before him, in his earlier years, 
a general view of the whole intcllcdlual 
world: whereas, an early and entire at- 
tachment to one particular calling, narrows 
the abilities of the mind to that degree, 
that he can fcarcc think out of that track 
to which he is accuftomed. 

The next advantage I lhall mention is, 
a direftion in the cnoice of authors upon 
the moft material fubjc^ls. For it is per- 
haps a great truth, that learning might be 
reduced to a much narrower compafs, if 
one were to read none but original authors, 
thofc who write chiefly from their own 
fund of fenfe, without treading fervilcly in 
the fteps of others. 

Here, too, a generous emulation quick- 
ens our endeavours, and the friend improves 
the fcholar. The tedioufnefs of the way 
to truth is infenfibly beguiled by having 
fellow-travellers, who keep an even pace 
with us : each light difpenfes a brighter 
flame, by mixing its focial rays with thofe 
of others. Here we live fcqucftcrcd from 
noife and hurry, far from the great fcenc 
of bufinefs, vanity, and idlcnefs; our hours 
arc all our own. Here it is, as in the Atho-, 
nian torch-race, where a fcrics of men have 
fucceflively tranfmiited from one to an- 
other the torch of knowledge; and no 
fooner has one quitted it, but another 
equally able tikes the lamp, todifpcnfe 
light to all within its fpher© •. llid, 

^ 47 . Di/cipliine of the Place of Education 
not to he relaxed. 

May none of us complain, that the dif- 
cipline of the place is too ftricl: may we 
rather refledt, that there needs notJiing 
clfc to make a man completely mifcrablc, 
but to let him, in the moft dangerous ftage 
of life, carve out an happinefs fof himfelf, 
without any check upon the falhcs of 
youth 1 Thofc to whom you have been 
over indulgent, and perhaps could not have 
been oth^rwife, without proceeding to ex- 
tremities, never to be aled but in defperate 
cafes, thofe have been always the moft 
liberal of thei' crnfurcs and invedives a- 
gainft you: ilicy put one in mind of Ado- 
nijah’s rebellion agtlnft David his father ; 

•— corfgrci, vita lampada traJiinl. 

Luirttilti 

9 bscauf- 
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bccaufe hi8 fatkcr had not difpleafcd him 
at any time, {a faying, Why haft thou 
done fof— It is a certain fign men want 
reftraints, when they arc impatient under 
any} too headftronc to be governed by 
authority, too weak to be conduiied by 
rcafon. SetJ, 

^ 48. IrreguUritiej of a Tt<Wy bring Cenfwrt 
on the Whole^ 

Ti'were to be wiftied, that they who 
claim greater indulgences, would ferioufly 
reflect, that the glaring irregularities of 
two or three members bring an undiftin- 
guiftiing cenfure upon a whole body; make 
a noife in, and alarm the world, as if all 
flcih had here corrupted their ways: where- 
as the fober, modeft worth of a much 
greater number, who here in private at- 
tend the dutic^ of the wife and good, muft, 
in the nature of the thing, efcape the no- 
tice of the world. Notorious diforders, 
how few foever are concerned, ftrike tmon 
the fenfes of fome, and affefi the paflfons 
of many more; by which (their fenfes and 
pnflions) the grofs of mankind generally 
judge of things; but it requires foinc ex- 
pcnce of refleiiion, to which the bulk of 
mankind will never put thcmfelves tocon- 
liJcr, that great numbers muft have fpent 
their lime profitably, formed habits of juft 
thinking here, ana laid in that ftock of 
knowledge which they have produced into 
view in a more public fphere; that thofe 
vices, which they complain of, may not be 
tlie native growth of the place, but im- 
ported from irregular and undifciplined fa- 
in il'cii, from fchools, and from the worft of 
ichools, the world at large, when youth 
are entered into it too foon. Ihtd, 

§ 49, Dijfdence of one's tin Ittdi’> 

ait ton tj good Senj'e, 

Confider, that it is a Cure indication of 
gooil fenfe to be diffident of it. We then, 
.itid not liil then, arc giowirg wife, when 
we begin to difeetn how wc:ik and uiiwifc 
we arc. An .iblolute perfection of undcr- 
IKuuIing is impoiTible : he makes the near- 
ed approaches to it, who has the I'enfe to 
tuicein, and the humility to acknowledge, 
ifs impt'rfc^lions. Modclly always lits 
gracefully upo,n youth; it covers a multi- 
tude of faults, and doubles the luftlc of 
every virtue which it feems to hide; the 
p Tfeitions of men being like thofe flowers 
w.hich appear more beautiful when their 
Ivuves are a little contraflcd and folded 
up, than when they are full blow'n, and 


difplay themfclves, without any referve, t6 
the view. 

We arc fome of us very fond of know- 
ledge, and apt to value ourfelves upon any 
proficiency in the fcicnces ; one fcience, 
however, there ii, worth more than all the 
reft, and that is, the fcience of living well; 
which (hall remain, when, ' Whether there 
be tongues, they ftialiccafe; Whether there 
be knowledge, it lhall vanifh away.* As 
to new notions, and new doflrincs, of which 
this .ige is very fruitful, the time will come, 
when we ftiall have no plcafurc in them ; 
nay, the time (hall come, when they lhall 
be exploded, and would have been for- 
gotten, if they had not been preferved in 
thofe excellent books, which contain a con- 
futation of them; like infedls preferved 
for ages in amber, which otherwife would 
foon have returned to the common mafs 
of things. But a firm belief of Chriftla- 
nity, and a pradlice fuitable to it, will fup- 
port and invigorate the mind to the laft, 
and moft of all at laft, at that important 
hour, which muft decide our hopes and 
apprehenfions : and the wifdom, which, 
like our Saviour, comeih from above, will, 
through his merits, bring us thither. And 
indeed, all our other ftudies and purfuits, 
however different, ought to be fubfervient 
to, and center in this grand point, ihcpur- 
fuit of eternal happinefs, by being good in 
ourfelves, and ufeful to the world. Utd. 

^50. I he Necejpty of peculiar Temperance 
in Places of Education, 

From a thorough infight into human 
nature, with a watchful eye, and kind 
attention to the vanity, and intemperate 
heat of youth, with well-weighed mcafures 
for the advancement of all uleful literature, 
and the continual fupport and increafe of 
virtue and piety, have the wife and religi- 
ous inftitutors of the rules of conduct and 
government in places of education, done all 
that human prudence could do, to promote 
the moft CjXcellcnt and beneficial dcfign, by 
the moft rational and well -concerted means. 
Fhey firft laid the foundation well, in the 
difcipline and regulation of the appetites. 
I'hcy put them under ike reftraint of 
wholcfomc and frugal rules, to place them 
out of the reach of intemperance, and to 
preclude an excefs that would fenre on^ to 
corrupt, innate, and torment them. They 
are fed with food convenient for them; 
with fimplicity yet fufictcncy} with a kind 
though cautious hand. By metiis, the 
feeds of vice are lUfled in their birth ; young 
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perfons arc here removed from tempta- 
tions, to which others,. from a lefs happy 
lituation, are too frequently expofed; and 
hy an early habit of temperance and felf- 
command, they may learn cither to pre- 
vent all irregular felicitations, or with cafe 
to controul them. Happy are they who, 
by a thankful enjoyment of thefe advan- 
tages, and a willing compliance with thefe 
: ules, lay up in ftore for" the relt of their 
lipT, virtue, health, and peace ! Vain, in- 
dt'cJ, would be the expectation of any 
real progrefs in intellectual and moral'im- 
provements, were not the foundation thus 
i.'iij ill llriCl regularity and temperance; 
XU re the fenfual appetites to be pampered 
in youth, or even vitiated with that dc- 
l>;ce of indulgence whlcli an extravagant 
world may allow and call elegance, but in 
a place of education would be downright 
Kuurv. 'I'he tafte of fenfual pleafiires 
Mall be checked and abated in them, that 
ih^v may acquire a relifh of the more fub- 
bmo pleafiires that refult from reafon and 
jHigiuii; that they may purfue them with 
< I ere, aiul enjoy them without avocation. 
Aad h;ue they not in this place every 
aflillnnce, and encouragement, to 
*> them in a virtuous and moi il life, 
'''•-i to animate them in the attainmemt of 
tihful learning? What rank oi co'-'dition 
pi \oiith is there, that has not dailv and 
h utly opportunities of laying in fuppiies 
ot knowledge and virtue, that will in 
every lUtion of life be equally fcrvicc- 
able and ornamental to tlicmreivcs, and 
bcncfici.'d to mankind? And ihall any one 
dire to convert a houfe of difcipline and 
e arning into a houfe of difTolutcnefs, ex- 
tiuagance, and riot? With what .an ag- 
gravation of guilt do they load themi’elyes, 

^ at the fame time that they are piir- 
their own unhappinefs, ficrilegi- 
ly break through all the fences of good 
dcT and government, and by their prac- 
pre, feducement, and example, do what 
i ’ them lies, to introduce into thefe fchools 
rd frugality, fobriery, and tempera.nce, nil 
mad vices and vain gaieties of a li- 
^ - ‘fmus and voluptuous age! What have 
' to anfwer for, who, while they pro-* 
(cjumiJer away that moil precious 
f rt of time, which is the only fcafotiof 
:^P? ‘Cation and improvement, to their own 
b'^tncvablc lofs, encourage one another 
idle and fenfual courfe of life, and 
‘Spreading wide the contagion, rcflcCl 
^ opon, and itiivc to bring into 
difdleein, the place of ;kir eda- 
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cation, where induftry, Htcratore, virtue, 
decency, and whatever elfc is rraife-wor- 
thy, did for ages flourifh and abound? is 
this the genuinj: fruit of the pious care of 
our anceftors, for the fccuritv and propa- 
gation of religion and good manners, to 
the lateft porterity ? Is tills at lall the re- 
ward of their munificence? Or does this 
conduft correfpond with their views, cr 
with the jud expcdiaiions and demands 
of yourfiiends and your country? 

T ntie, 

§51. VaiualU Opportunities once loft can^ 
not be recalleel. 

Nor let any one vainly imagine, that 
the time and valuable opportunities which 
are now loll, can liei'caftcr be recalled at 
will ; or that he wlio has run out his youth- 
ful days in difilpation and plealurc, will 
have it in his power to Hop when he 
pleafcs, and ‘make a vvifer ufe of his riper 
years. Yet this is too generally the fal- 
lacious hope that flatters the youth in Ids 
fenfual indulgences, and leads him infen- 
fibly on in the tieacherous ways of vice, 
till it is now too bite to return. 'rhc, e 
are few, who at one plunge fo totally iin- 
rpcr^’c in plcafurcs, as to drown at once 
all power of reafon and conluence: they 
prcinifc thsmlelvcs, that tlicy can indulge 
ihclr .appetites to rucli a p int only, and 
can cluck and turn them b.uk when they 
have ]un their r.lloUcd race. I do not in- 
deed fay that there never have bian per- 
fons in whom the flrong ferment of youth- 
ful lulls niav have happily fubjidi.d, and 
who may have hrouglu loiih fi nils of 
amendment, and difplayed iTin.y croinent 
vii tiles. God foibid ! that even l!ic nio.'t 
licentious vices «,f youth iliould be c.b.bj- 
lutely mcorugibb*. but 1 may \ciuuic to 
nllirm, that the inllances in this c.tlv have 
been lo me, that it is very tiangcroas for 
:i,ny One to trull lo the ex^ e; Imcnr, upon 
a p'-c(umption that h« lh.hl add to rhe 
number. The only furc way to m .ke any 
proficiency in a virtuous life, is Ua let o it 
in it betimes. It is then, when oir incli- 
nations .ire trained up in the way that they 
fhould lead lib, that cufloni fwn irak s 
the bcH habits the tpoft agreeable; the 
ways of wifJom lieco.me tlie wa/i of pl;»- 
fafitnefs, and every flep w'c advance^ t' cy 
grow mor'a cafy ant! more delightful? Bjt> 
on the contrary, vs lien vicious, headfironj 
appetites are :o be reclaimed, and ir'/ te- 
tate habits to k c«.,rfeCled, what fecurity 
can we give our.k^lve?, that we fliail have 
E 4»c2.hcr 
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<‘ith*r incllnritum, rcfolution, or power, to 
flop and tiiin hack, and tecover the right 
way from which wc have To Ion?, and ho 
widely wandfiad, and entri upon a nc'v 
life, when perhaps onr ftienprh wow f'nlah 
U5, and we know m t lio v n ..ir ue r-’av be 
to our journey’s end ? TJiclc rf [ic nor.s I 
have fuggelled principally hv tiie l.i!;e of 
ihofe, wlio allowing ihcmklve^^ in greatfr 
indnlgenccs than are confu'lLMU uiih a li- 
beral and viiiuous educafion, gjve evident 
proof') that tticy aie not lulh-.it ntly av.are 
of the tlangeroih oncioachMicn’s and the 

f 'CCullar deccltlulners of jdealu.e.Me fin. 

Pippy for them, wrul i they oik e feri- 
ouflv confidcr iIkit ami no lima 

can be moiepr ip i, ilr n v\ lien the fo id- 
lenin rc:tf)!isof uc ollc?tion aevi i ‘i,''i‘''ns 
(lillipline iliould paitki.larly d'h'(,|e 'tl., ,n 
to icoioufncf) ami thought. TlieyweiiM 
then (lift over, that tlionyli they a. a /while 
c inicdgently and I’npinelv ciow n t:-,.' ■ h 

rtreatVi of plcaluie, yv.t loim tim tr-inu 
will gro v too violeiu to be lUmm- .1; tl-a 
wave, V.id aiife, an I them upon 

rock w or link them in w liii Ipoo!*,. It i, 
tliircfoee the part ofpii:d(Kiv.e to tlep flior 
vJnle tliey Rmy, ee d to du-e.t ih u comm 
into a didercju ciiamud ; which, wl. ite-. 
ohllru'fiiorK'. ami cliirmuhu.s tliM in., h.- 
hour \\)ih at liid, w ill cveiy ii,'\ Inwene* 
jnorc pr.iillicaMo and phealing, eeidi w;!l 
ainuedly cany liicm to a (cienc and k- 
cn:ehe.\en. Ve/.o.. 

i, -1. V/>'nrr. ; -p y n.Jtw!. 

'i'hink nor, as 1 am ,»fiaid too in-’ny do, 
that because yeur jiallion, hate not liur- 
licd you into atrocictis duels, t'mv have 
ihcrcimc wiongiit no mifclikf, an { hive 
left no lling behind them. iJy a sonii- 
iurd Iciics of loafe, thoiigl; appauntly 
trivial gialific itloas, the heart is often as 
thoroughly corniptid, a; by the commik 
<ion ot any one of iliofe enormoir, cilmcj 
which ipring fiom great ambition, or 
great revenge. Habit gives the paiVers 
fi length, w hile tli'^* tbfci.cc of g! iilag guilr 
Iccnnngly jullihes them i and. unaw.evened 
bv remorle, the finner piocccd; m his 
coune, tin he wax bold in goilt. and be- 
et mo ripe for luin:' for, by gradual and 
latent flcp"’, the dcllruiiVon of oui* virtues 
advancesv Did the evd unveil Itlolf at 
the beginning; did tiv'’ llorm which is to 
overthrow our peace, iliicovcr, as it rofe, 
all its horrorc, precautions would marc 
frequently be taken agai >lV it. Hut wc 
arc impel coptioly betray td ; and fro.n one 


litcTitlous attachment, one criminal paf. 
fiDH, are, by a train of confenucnccs, 
dr.i.vn on to arolhm-, till the goverr.mi.'nt 
of our mirds i.s ii-iccovc; ably loll. The 
t: t’cTg ard ilic odious pafiiors arc, in iliis 
rcfpifl", fimi'ir in tlihir procefs ; and, 
tlomdi by ciderent roads, condufl at hill 
to llic fameiriUL’. Llair. 

^ 53 . OtJ.y to Ih' obfer-ved in Am-fi- 
ments, 

( Vsfw VC oidc' in your amufement'^ ; timt 
1 , .dh V. ihcm ro more than thfii piop-i 
p\ :i ; lUidv to k'’cp thcun within due 
I mm(b ; imrglc them in a t' ir.pciat.* iik 

iluMi with Iciious duties, and tlic higher 
bill'll k of li!e. Luman life cenno: jne 
c < d, to ad’, e u. p e, wit!.(-m inme mcahut? 
01 .cl’e, Uuuand t .nei t nnuK at Were 
i]'Kie lelief tiem taiC. We arc not toim- 
t 1 f<-r .1 [.eiylaal ilrctcii id' feriois 
ta i.'dir. Hv ti'o inlcT.ie and continued 
ej'pl.c. dmn, our le Me poweis would lo >'1 
I e wo'u our. .\; ihe lame thuc, from oar 
I i< , i.fity ro (ale and jdealure, anui.c- 
n ' rt piove'^, amongedi lauks cf men, il”e 
'•y :i M - i'’,e: nus foe to ('u!'!’: foi it tends 
r., tl, 10 uiiirp irai cm'ioich, to v,i- 
d ii it. I' » , uoiie.', to th:ud Hlell into th*' 
jlue <f m It impoitaiit caiceiir,, a, d 

t. ( m-y to di.'Iail) .md count. r-uH ilie ri, 
tiK.'l couile of things. O'^'C tiivolcn. 

i..,U'e..t i'ld’algcvi out of ft'd’on, wi'l 
o ..It orv j v*rpU \iiy ami confulion thru’ 
.1 ! ^ w,\ fi'CC ’lm’in of aHairs. 

, ./al^mcrts, there fore, thougli they b: 
of eu innocent kind, require llcaJy go 
V '.rmenr, to I:eep tlicin within a due and 
li: iitcvl pro’.inc,. But fucli fis aie of an 
iiicgulir mid vicious nature, ivquiie rot 
to lie gov filled, but to be bauiOi.d frora 
cveiy c^rdc’lv fociciy. As foon as a m.ui 
f-*i!:5 his hapiinefs fVom the ga.ming-t.i- 
I'lc, I’nc midnight revel, and the O'hei 
li.iiiMs of bcentioulnefs, conlufion fcizci 
upon him ns its own. 'fhcrc wdll no Ion* 
per be order in his family, nor order in 
Ink :tfl i).rs, nor Older in his time. The 
mod important concerns cf life arc aban- 
doned. Even the oidcr cf nature is hy 
luck pcrlbns inverted; night is changed 
Ii.,o dr%}, and day into night. Ch.araittr, 
lionoui^ .and intprcll itfeTf, tire trampled 

u. uler foot. You may with certainty prog- 
noflicatc the ruin oi thefe men to be jull 
at hand. Difordcr, arilcn to its heigbh 
has nearly accompliihed its work. Tl*« 
fpot-^ of death arc upon them. Let every 
one who would cfcapc the pellilcnlial con- 
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n^ion, fly with hafle from their com- 

ivty. 

§ ^ Or da' to is ptefirvcd in ycitr Soc:eiy> 

PnTcrve order in the arrangement of 
'.cuMdclety ; that is, entangle not your- 
hlves in a perpetual and promilenous 
ciowd; fdedl with priuicncc and propilciy, 
tlu-fe with whom you chufc to afloci.itc; 
lei c'^n.pany and retreat fuccced each other 
:.i ’ne.ilJied intervals. There can he no 
o’-dr in his life, who allots rot a due 
Ihi.eol his time to retirement and rdiec^ 
t:n\ He can neither priidcntlv ai range 
f.i I mpoial aflhirs, nor propeily attend 
to ipiitu: 1 inteidL. He livis not to 
i i ’ lef, b'K to tiiC world, hy continu.il 
eJ! paiicii, he i‘i icndcicd giddy and 
t /m ml. is. He coiurad'i un.ieoidably 
fi'j'u the world that i'plrit of difoidcr and 
toi,fjii '/0 uhi' h Is lo picvnlcnt in it. 

Ic 1 not a I'uOicicnt prefervatiun againft 
ti'i > evil, iii.it the clu les of focirty in wiiich 
ok: II. • engaged are not of a hhertinc 
.eul kind. If they wlthtiraw )oii 

♦kk: iliU aftciiiion to ynurlel\ e-, and your 
dopK lt’c coe.'.e'C.s, v.liich bee(>nes i goo 1 
II K t' m’ me luliveifiNC of oider, and 
!. c )'k 1 i '111 \vith your tiuty. W'hat is in- 
i' . n o.ielf, degenerates into a ciime, 
fuii b.'Ingr carried to excefs; and idle, 

■ on g loeiciy, is ncarlv n-kin to fuch as 
I (oi'ujviiig. One of the fitll piinciples 
’! ei !(.: Is, to le.iin to he hapf.y at home, 
k ^ in domeilic letieat that every wife 
'H r. 'ds his chief fatisfat^lion. It is ilieic 
I' lof'i.s the plans which rcgul.itc liL pub- 
■‘■- Cfndmit. Ho who knows not ho vv to 
V himlHf vvdicn alone, can never be 
• t, happy abioatl. 'i'o lus vacant mind, 
■■'^'Kp.uiy may .afi'ord a temporary relief; 
uiK-ii forced to return to himfclf, he 
1 1 be (o much more opprcflbd and lau- 
[rui.l. Whereas, by a due mixture of pub- 
2nd private life, we keep free ot the 
-nesof both, and crjoy each to greater 

7hd, 

-d d./e Regard tc Order ftecrjfary in 
Tiw, EApahC, and Amu/s- 

"‘tv/;, 

throughout your affairs, your time, 
rxpjiicc^ your amufements, your fo- 
■) . the prin^ iple of order mull be equally 
It ;ou cxpedl to reap any of its 
■‘fPy I’UHi. For if into any one of thole 
I u departments of life you fuffer dif- 
!^r m enter, it will fpread tiirough all 
^-1, In lain, for inihnee, you pur- 
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pofc to be orderly in the conduft of your 
affairs, if you be irregular, in the diftri- 
biuioti of your time. In vain you attempt 
to regulate your expence, if into your a- 
inulements, or your fotiety, difordcr has 
ciept. You have admitted a principle of 
confufion which w.ll defeat all your plans, 
and perplex and enungle wh.U you fought 
to arrange. Uniformity is above all things 
ncceffaiy to order. If you defiic that any 
tldng flioiild proceed according to method 
and^ulc, Met all things be done in or- 
dei.’ 

1 mud nlfo admonifli you, that in fmall, 
as well as in great affairs, a due regard to 
Older is leqiiillic. I mean not, that you 
ought to look < n tliofe minute attentions, 
which aie apt to occupy fiivolous mind<^, 
asconiKkT'd cither with viiiuc or W'ifdom: 
but I exhort voii to remember, that diU 
order, like other immoralities, freijiicnrly 
takes rife horn inronfidcrablc beginnings, 
'J’hcv who, in the Idler tr.inffblions of life, 
are totally negligent of rule, will be in 
hn'/'itd ol extending that negligence, bv 
dogiecs, to fuch alliiis and duties as will 
lender them criminal. RcMninncfs grows 
on .all who fludy not to gu.trd ag.iirill it; 
and it is only In frequent exercile, that 
the habits of onlwr and punciuality can bi 
thoroughly conliimcJ. dbid. 

5 56, IJienrjs ^ulcd by the Ohjir'vaUtn 
oj Older. 

By attending to order, you avoid idle* 
nefs that molt fiuitful fonrcc of ciimes 
and eiils. Acting upon a plan, meeting 
every thing in its own place, you con- 
ffiiuly find innocent amt ufcful employ- 
ment for time. You are never at a lofs 
how to difpofe ot your houis, or lo til! up 
life agreeably. li\ the couife of hum, in 
action, there arc two extremes equally 
d.ingerous to virtue; the multiplicity of 
aff.iirs, and the total want of them, The 
man of order Hands in the middle between 
thefe tw'o extremes, and fuffers from nei- 
ther, he is occupied, but not oppreM. 
W/icreas the diforderiy, overloading one 
pait of time, and leaving another vac.int, 
aic at one period overwhelmed vvdth bufl- 
nefs, and at another either idle through 
want of employment, or indolent tbiough 
perplexity. Thofc fcafons of indolence 
and idlcncfs, which recur fo often in their 
life, arc their mod dangerous momenti, 
•^I hc mind, unhappy in its^ fituation, and 
clinging to every objed which can occupy 
£2 , W 
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or amufc it, is then apteft to throw itfelf 
into the arms of every vice and folly. 

Farther; by the prcfrrvation of order, 
you check inconllancy and levity. Fickle 
by nature is the human heart. It Is fond 
of change; and perpetually tends to ftart 
afide from the Ihaigh^ line of conduct. 
Hence arifes the ptop iety of bringing 
ourfelves under fubjedion to method and 
jule; which, though at firfl it n^ay prove 
con 'draining, vet by degrees, and from the 
experience of its happy effefts, becomes 
natural and agreeable. It redifics thofe 
irregularities of temper and manners to 
which we giv^e the name of c.ipricc ; and 
which arc dlllinguiihcd charaiterilHcs of a 
difoiderly mind. It is the parent of (Ica- 
dinefs of conJu(5l, It forms confillency 
of chara^Icr. It is ti e ground of all the 
confidence wfc repofe in one another. 
For the diforderly we know not where to 
find. In him only can wc place any trud, 
who is uniform and regular; who lives by 
principle, not by liumour; who ads upon 
a plan, and not by del'uhory motions. 

niaiv, 

^ 57 . Onhr ejpntial to enjoyment and 
Felicity, 

Confider alfo how important it is to your 
felf-enjoyment and felicity. Order is the 
fource of peace ; and peace is the Idglicd 
of all temporal bleflings. Order is indeed 
the only region in which tranquillity 
dwells. The very mention of confufion 
imports dillurbancc and vexation. Is it 
polTiblc for that man to be happy, who 
cannot look into the date of his affairs, or 
the tenor of his condud, without difeern* 
iug .all to be embroiled ? who is cither in 
the midll of remorfe for what he has neg- 
Icdcd to do, or in the midd of hurry to 
overtake what he finds, too late, was ncccf- 
fary to have been done f Such as live 
according to order, may be compared to 
the celcftial bodies, which movein regular 
courfes, and by dated laws; whofc in* 
dncncc is beneficent; whofe operations 
are quiet and tranquil. The diforderly, 
refemblc thofe tumultuous elements 
earth, which, by fudden and violent irrup 
tions, difturb the courfc of nature. By 
miCnunagcmcnt of affairs, by excefs in 
expence, by irregularity in the indulgence 
of company and amufement, they arc per* 
pctually creating molcdation both to them* 
ielves and others They depart from their 
road to feck plcafurc ; and inllcad of it, 
they every where raife up forrows. Being 


always found out of their proper place, 
they of courfe interfere and jar with 
others. The diforders which they raife 
never fail to fpread beyond their own line, 
and to involve many in confufion and 
didreA ; whence they necedarily become 
the authors of tumult and contention, of 
difcoid and enmity. Whereas order is 
the foundation of union. It allows every 
man to carry on his own adairs without 
didurbinghis neighbour. It is the golden 
ch.ain which holds together the focieiies of 
men in frienddiip and peace. 

Ibid. 

§ 58 . Care to be taken in fubprejlng crimi- 
nal Thoughts. 

When criminal thoughts arife, attend to 
all the proper methods of Ipecdily fup- 
prcHing them. Take example from the 
unhappy indudry which iinners dilcover 
in banifliing good ones when a natuial 
fenfe of religion foiccs them on their con- 
fcicnce. How anxiouHy do they fly fror-i 
themlelvcs ! How Hudioufly do thev 
drown the voice which upbr.iids them, i.i 
tlic noife of company or diveifions ! Wl a: 
numerous artifices do they employ, to 
evade the iinealincA w hich returns of rc- 
flcilion would produce 1 *— Were we to ui' 
equal diligence in preventing the entrance* 
of vicious fuggeftions, or in repelling them 
when entered, why fliould we not be 
equally ruccefsfnl in a much better caufe’ 
*— As foon as you arc fenfiblc that any 
dangerous pafiion begins to ferment, ir- 
dantly call in other paflions, and othc? 
ideas, to your aid. Haden to turn your 
thoughts into a different dircifion. Sum- 
mon up whatever you have found to beef 
power, for compofmg and harmonizing 
your mind. Fly for adidance to leiiouJ 
dudics, to prayer and devotion; or eves 
fly to bofinefs or innocent iociety, if fo’.i* 
tude be in hazard of favouring the feduc* 
'tion. By fuch means you may flop thJ 
progrefs of the growing evil: you 
apply an antidote, before the poifon h-»* 
had time to work its full efFcd. Ibid. 

^ 59 . Experience to be anticipated- by 
fieftion. 

It is obferved, that the young and d* 
ignorant are always the moft vioJ-i t 
parfuit. The knowledge which is feu’f* 
upon tlicm by longer acquaintance 
the world, moderates their impetuofi^]^* 
Study then to anticipate, by reflexion, 
knowledge which e;fpericnce often 
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cKafcsattoodeara price. Inure yourfelves 
to frequent confideration of the emptinefs 
of thofe pleafures which excite fo much 
Itrife and commotion among mankind. 
Think how much more of true enjoyment 
is loll by the violence of paflian, than by 
the want of thofe things which give oc- 
cafion to that palTion, Perfuade your> 
folves, that the favour of God, and the 
polleliion of virtue, form the chief happi- 
lids of the rational nature. Let a con- 
u-tued mind, and a peaceful life, hold the 
next place in your elUmation, Thefe arc 
the cunclufions which the wife and think- 
ing part of mankind have always formed, 
'i'o thefe conclulions, after having run the 
r.icc of palTion, you will probably come at the 
lad. By forming them betimes, you would 
make a feafonablc cicape f^om that tem- 
pelluoir. region, through which none can 
rafs without fullering milery, contracting 
^uilt, and undergoing fevere remoiTe. 

Bfair, 

') (>Q. The B thinnings (.f Bajfion to he 
epfejed. 

Oppofe early tlie beginnings of paflion. 
Avoid particularly all luch objeds as are 
apt to excite paHions which you know to 
pedominate within you. As foon as you 
lind the temped riling, have recourfe to 
every proper method, either of allaying 
tts violence, or of efcaping to a calmer 
(liore.^ Hallcn to call up emotions of an 
oppniitc nature. Study to conquer one 
palTion by means of fomc other which is 
of lels dangerous tendency. Never ac- 
count any thing fmall or trivial, which is in 
hazard of introducing diforder into your 
heart. Never make light of any defire 
^hich you feel gaining fuch progrefsas to 
threaten eiuirt dominion. Blandilhing it 
yill appear at the firft. As a gentle and 
‘unocent emotion, it may deal into the 
heart: but as it advances, is likely to 
pierce you through with. many forrows. 

hat you indulged as a favourite aniufe- 
ment, will Ihortly become a ferioua bufinefs, 
ii^d in the end may pfovc the burden of 
? Mod of our paflions flatter us 

lu their rife : but their beginnings are 
^c^achcrous; their growth is impercep- 
and the evils which they carry in 
train, lie concealed, until their domi- 
''Joa u cftablilhed. What Soloman fays 
holds true of them all^ 
, beginning is as when one Icaeth 

®ut water.* It ilTues from a fmall chink, 
j might have been eafily flop- 
but being neglcded, it is foon widened 
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by the flream, till the bank is at lad tota’ly 
thrown down, and the flood is at libi rty to 
deluge tlie whole plain. Jh/d. 

§ 6t, The Qo<vernmeiit ofTanper^ ai iH- 
Juded in the Keeping of the Heart. 

Paflions arc quick and llrong emotion^?, 
which by degrees lubfide. Temper is the 
difpofition which remains .after thefe emo- 
tions arc pad, and which forms the habi- 
tual propenfity of the foul. The one are 
like the dream when it is fwoiii by die 
torrent, and rufllcd by the vvinJs; the 
other refenibles it when running vuthin its 
bed, with its natural force and velocity. 
The influence of temper is more fllentand 
imperceptible than that of pnllion ; it 
opeiates with lefs violence j but as its 
operation is condant, it produces clfcdsno 
lefs confiderable. Itiscvi-lent, therefore, 
th.it it highly deferves to be conlideicd in 
a religious view. 

Many, indeed, arcaveifc to behold It 
in this light. They place a good temper 
upon the lame flioting with a healthy con- 
ditution of body, d hey confuler it as a 
natur.il felicity vvhich fomc enjoy; but for 
the want of which, others aic not mor.'illy 
culpable, nor accountable to God ; and 
hence the opinion has fomciimc's pi evaded, 
that a bad temper might be conlilUni with 
a date of grace. If this were true, itw’ould 
overturn that w'hole doittiinc, of which the 
gofpcl is fo full, ‘ that regeneration, or 
chiingc of nature, is the cfleutial charric- 
terilhc ofa Chiillian.* It w'ould fup. ofc, 
that grace mightdwellamidll malcvidencc 
and rancour, and that heaven might be 
enjoyed by fuch as arc drangers to charity 
and love.— It will readily be admitted that 
fome, by the original frame of their mind, 
are more favourably inclined th.m others, 
towards ccitain good dirpofuions and 
habits. But this afibrds no jullifKation to 
tliofc who ncglefl-»to oppole ihecoirup- 
tions to which they are prone. Let ro 
man imaginfe, that the human heart is ;t 
foil altogether Unfufccpiil^le of culoire 1 or 
that the word temper may not, through 
the aflidance of grace, be reformed by at- 
tention and difeipline. Settled dcpr.ivity 

temper is always owing to our own In- 
dulgjnce. If, in place of checking, wc 
nouritli that malignity of difpofyiion to 
which we are inclined, all the confequence^ 
will be placed to our account, and cvciy 
excufe, from natural conjlitution, be rc- 
je^cd at the tribunal of Heaven. 

ihd. 

E j i 6 j. 
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^ 62 . peaceful Temper and cindcf lend- 
ing Manners recommended. 

What firll picfents itklf to be recom- 
mended, is a peaceable tempei ; a dif. 
pofition averfe to cive ollVnce, and de- 
firousQfcultivatint^ nnrmunv^and amicabl'* 
intercourfc in rociety. 'J'his fiippoki 
yielding and condefcendinir manner-, un- 
willingnefs to contend \\ it!i otlicrs .ibout 
trifles, and, in contr!!-, ili it are un-nuiu- 
abjp, proper moder.U'on of” Cpii it Such a 
temper is the hi ft prirctple (d lelf enjoy- 
ment; it is the b.’h.s of all order and hap- 
pinefs among mankind. The pofiiive and 
coniemious, the rude and ipiat rellome, arc 
the bane of fociety ; they iccin deftinedio 
biaft the imall lh.iie of comfoit which na- 
ture has hete allotted to man, But they 
cannot diftuib the peace of others nn^re 
than they bieak their own. 'I'he hurii- 
tanc uges fiift in their own bolom, before 
it is let foiih nnorr the woilJ. In the 
tempefl wiiicli they j.iife, they are always 
loft; and fietiuciuly it ic. their lot to 
perith. 

A peaceable temper mull be fupporTcd 
by a candid one, or a dilpohtion to view 
the condmft of others with fiiiinels and 
impaitialiiy. T’his ftands oppokJ to a 
jc.alous and fufjMcious temper; which al- 
cribes every aid ion to th.: worll inodve, 
aivl throws abl.uk Ih.ideiner cveiy lIi.i- 
raiiler. As you would lie happy in \i'iir- 
fe]v‘e.s, 01 in vi m coniteiHions with otluns, 
guard againll thii m dignant fpiiit. Suidy 
th.u charity wluclr tinnketh m) evil; tliat 
temper wlvcii, v itlmiit dey ■ .t 1 uing mlo 
credulity, will dil|' 0 ’‘e ) a tobe juii; and 
which c.m allow )ou to obiV wan chit, 
without inipiiiiiiy u .is a crime. 'TIuh you 
will be kept fVee from th.it continual 'nii- 
tatlon wl.ieh imayin.nry iniuiw lade in a 
fufpiciou*, bre.ill; and will walk among 
men .is mtit bietoren, not your enemies 

Bui to be p ‘aceablc, and to I'C candid, 
is not all tlu.i is requned of a good man. 
He iruft euiiivaie a kind, generous, and 
fympathijiing temper, wiiich fccU for dd- 
tjefs where! er it is beheld; which enters 
into the coiKcrns of his fiiends with ar- 
dour; and to rdlwith whom he has inter- 
courie, is gentle, ob iging, and hum.anc. 
How' am. ibie appears lucb .1 diipwfii'.on, 
whwi contrafted w ith a malicious or en- 
vHus temper, which wraps iifclf up in its 
own narrow inte^^rt-', looks with an evil 
eye on the fucccls of oti.ers, and with an 
uaiut’iial iatusfad'uon feeds on tacic tlif- 


appointments or miferics I How little 
does he know' of the true happinefs of life, 
who is a Itrangcr tp that intcrcourfe of 
good ofiices 'and kind aftcifbons, which, by 
a plcafmg cliann, attach men to one ano- 
ther, and circulate joy from IrMrt to 
he.ut! Blan . 

h ^ 3 - htr'ic,fjAs 0 raftons nffh fir iJf t.\- 
erf ion nf a I'niei. '•len! 'Ic^np^r. 

You aie not to imagine that .a benevo- 
lent leinpcr hnd> no cvercih', unlels when 
Opportuniiics efter of pCifoiining adions 
of liigh gencroiity, or of extenfive iitili y : 
thefe may fcldoni occur : the condition of 
ihc greater pait of nuinklntl in a good 
mealurc precludes them. Hut in the o:di- 
inry louud of hinnan aftaiis, a thoul'uul 
occ.ifio’is dally piid'cnt thetnlilves (;r mm- 
g.uiiig the \ 'cv.uion . u liich otliers fiiltV;, 
of fooilung ih'ir minds, of auling their 
inteieft, in pioinoting llvir che.ai luli ff. , 
or e.’.fc. Such oct ilio'H in.iy relate to the 
fin.-dier in..Klcnts at l:Ke ‘ Hul k t m. 
nu.mbir th.it ol lindl incident.^, lli ■ ly:l.iin 
of human b(e is cifmdy ceuipoftd. j iic 
attf'ntioiii whicii relput thole, wii-.n lug 
gelled by roil bonigiiity of ttm:'. r, :iio 
often m. re inateii.d to the happinob of 
ih.olc .ijtumlin, th.iM .iClirus v.lM.hc..irV 
the appeal. luco of gie.iter (.’’ypiitv and 
fple uloJi. No vvi'e m good man ouglit to 
aicount any lulasof b h.i\ louj . beVe'' 
1 '.:^ legi’d, wiith lend to cement the 
gic.t biotinihuod cfimankiud in coiiifoic- 
abii union. 

P. Hicuhi.iv lu the couife of ih.'t fami- 
liar intt s voui le vvhiJi belongs to domeftic 
life, ell the viituci of tLinuer hud .in am- 
I’le lange. It 1.. vciv u ikniunatc, that 
wii'nu ti.at cucle, men too (>lien theek 
ll.cmfelvcs at h’ocity to gi\ c unrcftraiiud 
vent to the c.ipricc of p.iUio.i and humour. 
Whereas there, on the cc iur.iry, m tc 
than any vvhcie, it concerns them to attend 
to the governmcni of then heai c ; 10 chi ck 
what is violent in their tempers, and to 
loftcn w h t is hailh in their nianniri-. For 
there tiie umper is' fojmcJ. Theie the 
real charadcr difplays itfclf Tbe funns 
of the-wcrld difguilc men when abroad ; 
but within his owni Hmily, every man b 
known to be what he tiuly is.— In all our 
intercom fe, then, with others, particulaiiy 
in that which is clolell and* moft ini inatCt 
let us cultivate a peaceable, a candid, a 
gentle and friendly temper. This is the 
temper tov.hicti, by repeated injundions, 
our holy religion ir Ts to form us, Th’' 
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tlic t'’m|vjr of Chiifl. This ii the tern- 
pjrof Heaven. Bhur. 

^6^, confenft,! Tiwpcr ih^ o>cattfi Rlf- 
j.ngy aud vnj} maUiiiil Rcquijiu to tl>' Jr':- 
per Dijdargc tf our Duttes. 

A contented temper is one of the 
ell hlclTings that can be enjoyed by man, 
and one of the inoil mateiial requililes to 
the pioper difehatge of tin- duties ofevnry 
iU'Jon. For a fretful and dilcontei;t« d 
ttinper r-jndnm one incapal)K.‘ of peifoiin- 
inp aur^htanv p,irt in life.* Jt is untlmdv- 
I'ul and impiou'. tnwaids God; and i>}~ 
u.iids nnni p.ovo'uing and unjuif It is a 
p.cp!;! .‘n • vvlii'.h preys on ihc vitnls, an I 
the \v’i,o|j conllirutu):i '.\!th dlfcall* 
.nui pnti rfaciion. Subdue p' id: and \ a- 
i..iy, aijd m;u dl it-kc the moll cfTeidna! 
jn< nod of >'radic.‘ inn tins drt unper. You 
ui!l no lorppjr hdiold the objeeL mound 
vwii n nil j,iu,idi:ed eyes. You will tube 
' I poed pml tile bk’dinp'' \shich Pkjvi- 
d' in e is phe'lul to lunbiv. , and the d: 
oM i\ oui vv Iiii h ) oui felloA -Cl mt'ii . s 

• ^ I/oIm! to giant )'o'J. \ le Aiiv; ) </•: 

S '■ wiJi nil Nour iniper.S (dio.m .Oi I 
'■"'Up, 111 a jad jjglit, )ou uid latSei '>'• 
S' , M d. at at eiijo, j'lg fo iniiiy tpml 
' '■ \ i!i,( 1 d'li ontented beuiide t’lei ::iie 

io ' iiiJi \(,u ^,anl. Fioni an haidie 

- d untemed t> inpt 1 , w dl fpiiag .'i (. !i ir. 

Sd "iir. i I,; , j] r,(jt in i'deif a 
I '"t lead tie, yarl) j;i which \iitue Iho i! ! 

dw.!." aiMv; h I’r'ty an I tp'odneis 
"■'hhi. n.'vn to l,('in.iihml v. idi that ih- 
ai '.V Inch loinviiin js td':-, ibe iiun 
'“Perllttion, but whic.h tSc p < [ er p r- 
‘ ' ' !d\ of yu:':. At the 1 m:e i:-iv, tir* 

' '• out! -, ‘'s belonging to u't.' m is to i e 

• fidv did ngnlllied fiv in tf a: lly.it and 
V'd, t-mper ulfich chaia.de if'. s h.'v, 

d IS 111 otmni loand among rln- cilhp.tted 
'■ dm loib paitofinanhinJ. 'Fdcir g i ty 

• ‘eAing to a total want oJ lelLdion; .til 

' svit 1 1, the ufual coniei]'i:e.c :s of.vn 
^ i.nhiij., habit, di.tm:, remu, fe, a- d hea- 
' (,[ lica.m, in the end. 'I'i.ct’eM.- 

j ;i Wcd.Uregu'atcd mnid, fpiings 

• ^ 1 a pond cotocieiite and tiie favour of 

• and is bounded by temperance 

'• ‘ igwon. It makes a man iinppy m 

' h '^'^d promotes the happ:M'’ls of ad 

' ^d iotii. iii tiie clc.tr ni.d c, Im fun- 
a m t.d il)jnnna*cd by p.^’ty and 
^ It crowns all othc:- p<- d sSrpah- 
’ '^';d Cv.,-’.p, ch‘_jids tiiejciieri! etied 
'-'iu t .«.g cagiit to piod’jce e;. t le fc-art. 

ilnd. 


§6^. 7*V of Pr.vj-: juhjh iitn: to 

/'juKj i\'j pc/n. 

To a variety of good pui poles it is fub- 
fcrMcnt, and on ]ii..ny occ.dions co-ope- 
r.'tes with the piiiKiplcot virtue. It .i- 
wakens us fiom lloih, invigorates adivity, 
.'Mid iiiniuhtt' S our tubrts to exCfd. It has 
< iven nf: to mod of tne fplciidid, .and to 
many ol t’le tifcful enterpri/.es of men. It 
l.a-i am n. red liie patmor, and fired the 
Juno. Ala.pianimit\ , gcucrolity, and for- 
titude, arc what ;•!! mnnkind adniiu*. 
ILnce, Lull ai weic .iclu ucd by the dc- 
iiic* of cvlenfive fime, li.ivebeen prompted 
to deciiswhicn cither p irticipwited of the 
Ipiiii, oi at lead ennied the appearance, 
of clilliitgudlied virtue. 'Die delirc of 
prallc i, generally ccuneded with all the 
hner feiilibi’uu's of huniaii nature. Jt af- 
ibrds a tpound on which exhortation, 
counlel, and reproof, can woilc a pioper 
elf d, Wlicreas, to he entirely deihurc 
ci ilu'i p iih.on b 'tokens an ignoble mind, 
on winch no moial iinpreliion is c.tlily 
u’-nK*. Where theic is no delirc of piaile, 
ihc'.e w ill lie alfo no lenfe of lepio'ich ; .ind 
uTh.it be exiiip iiill.ed, one ol the pniici- 
p il gu.iiJs of viiiuc is lemovfd, ani the 
iiri’il thrown tip n to many <)[jpiobilous 
pm.'iitts. He wlmle Ci unien.uiLe iveicr 
g!(.w Vvitli lli.tme. an 1 vJiofe heaii never 
beat .U tlic liiund ol jn die, i. not dellirud 
foi .iiiy ho'.n/ui.ihh’ diHiiiTlon; is Jlkcly to 
giovcl in the loicliil qu.it of gain; or to 
llurnb'-i life aw.iy i i tlie indaltace pf felf- 
iih pI'•ldurL'^. 

eibiLaded from the feniimcnts vJiich 
me count Cied with it ao a piinclple of ac- 
tion, the of our fcllow-ercMiu'c:. is 

an ol'i'J which, on rtccouncof the .advau- 
t'.yes u biin.s, ni.ay be law fi.liy j)i;»-rueL 
It IS in.c ii '. y to r m fu eels, tn ewry f.iir 
a*" I im .eli u id 'lakiug. Not tally our 
piivao’ iiiO-rnr, but om public ulehilncU, 
(f ’pend , in a great inr.Ume, upon it. 'Hic 
f^h’ic of our infieeace is contrafled or 
e.dargf df in prop^'^Jon to the deg ec ni 
vs idea v/e crjoy the g'vid opinion of the 
public. Men lide.i wiiIi an unwilling ear 
to on: v.lv'ni they do not honour; while 
'a i'-j't<‘l:d chaiaTer aads weight to cx- 
amp.e, .^ntl autnority to counfel. To dc- 
fite thiflkeem of otiu'rs ter the lake of 
its elF.'cts, il t.oi rnly allowable, but in 
nr.ny cafes i% ;::r duly: anj to be totally 
i'V.^ir.b’^ciit to pi.nie ( r cenfurv, is fo far 
Jrin being a vinne, that it Is ^ real dc- 
Lci in ci»..iadfe''. Ihid. 
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^ 66, ExctJJiVe Defn of Praife unds to 
ccrriipt the Hearty and to di/u oard the 
Admonittom of Confience. 

An cxccffivc love of praifc never fails 
to undermine ihc regard due to confei- 
<ncc, and to corrupt the heart. U turns 
off the eye of the mind frojn the ends 
which it ought chiefly to keep in view; 
and lets up a falfe light for its guide. Its 
influence is the more dangcious, as the 
colour which it aflumes is often fair; and 
its garb and appearance are neaily allied 
to that of virtue. The love of glory, I 
before admitted, may give birth toadions 
whicii arc both fplendid and ufeful, At a 
ililbincc they Ihike the eye with uncom- 
mon brighinefs ; but on a nearer and 
fliidcr furvey, their luflic is often tar- 
niflicd. I'hey arc found to vv.iut that fa- 
pred and venerable dignity which chaiuc- 
f rifcs true virtue I.iitle pifilons and 
felhOi intcrefls entered into the motives of 
thofe who }H'i formed them. '1 hey were 
jealous of a competitor. 'iTcy fought to 
humble a rival. They looked round for 
i'pedators to admire them. All is raag- 
lyinimily, gcneiofity, and courage, to pub- 
lic view. But rhe ignoble fouicc w’hcncc 
thefe feeming virtues take their rife, is 
hidden. Without, .appears the hero; with- 
in, is found the man of dull and clay. 
Confult Inch as have been intimately con- 
reeled with the followers of renown; and 
feldom or n'-ver will you find, that they 
held tliem in the fame cllcem with thofe 
who viewed tlum fipm afar. There is 
ijutiiing except limplicity of i^rtention, and 
purity of principle, that can Hand the tell 
of near approach and llri<il ex irnina- 
tion. BU„r. 

§ 67. 7 hat D if spline ‘ivhicl' teaches to »no~ 
derate the EagtrnfJ's of -MOtltily P.fionJ, 
and to fortify the Mind avith the Prtftei^ 
pics cf P'iiiufy is mere conduchje to true 
Happmfs tLin tie PtfeJ/tca cf all the 
Coeds rffctt.*m. 

That difeipline which corrcfls the cn- 
gemofs of worldly pafiions, which fortifies 
•^lie heai I with virtuous principles, wiiich 
■ dightens the mind w ith ufeful know ledge, 
■Mid furnifhes to it matter of enjoyment 
trom within itfelf, is of more confecpience 
to real fclitity, than all the provifion which 
ye can make of the gtx^s of fortune. 1 0 
his let us bend our chief attention. Let 
- ktep the heart will all diligence, fee- 


ing out of it arc the ifTnes of life, Let 
u. account our mind the tnofl important 
province which is committed to oilr care; 
and if we cannot rule fortune, lludy at 
Icail to rule ourfelves. Let us propofe for 
our objed, not worldly fuccefs, which it 
depend, not on us to obtain, but that up- 
right and honourable difeharge of our duty 
in cvciy conjundlure, w'hich, through tJie 
divine aflilhnce, is always within our pow. 
er. Let our happinefs be fought where 
our proper praifc is found ; and that bo 
accounted our only real evil, which is the 
evil of our natiife ; not that which is ei- 
ther the appointment of Providence, or 
wliicli ariles from the evil of others. 

Ihtd. 

§ Rch^sous Krionjelcdge f great Con- 
foL'ticn liud Relif a/nidjl ihc Dtjlufes 

CJ Ljc. 

Confider it in the light of confolatlon : 
as 1) i'>ging aid and lelicf to us, amidil 
ilie diihtiics of hie. Hi re religion in- 
conteilably tii.iinph'.; ami its happy cf- 
fedls in this refjxdl furnilh a Hrong argu- 
ment to ever) bencvolcrt mind, for wilh- 
ing them to b:.' firthcr diflufal throughout 
the world. I'Or, without the belief and 
hope alibi ded by divine revelation, tlie 
circumli.inccs of man are extremely fo:- 
lorn. He finds himfelf placed here as .1 
llr.'mgcr in a vail univerfe, where the pow- 
ers and operations 0 / nature arc very im- 
perfciflly Known ; where both the begin-* 
nings and the ifTur s of tilings aie involved 
in inyiUrious daiknefs; whcie he is unable 
to difeover with any certainty, whence he 
Iprung, or for what purpofe he was brought 
intothm ll.atr of cxitlcnce; whether he be 
lubjccdul to tins government of a mild, or 
of a w’rathful ruler; W'hat conllruflion he 
is to put on nuny of the difpcnlations of 
his pioiidencc; .and what his fate is to be 
when he departs hcncy. What a difeon- 
folate fitiKiiion to a feriOus, enquiring 
mind! The greater degree of virtue it 
polTcfles, its fcnfibility is likely to be thj 
more opprefled by t/ds burden of labour- 
ing thought. Even though it werc in one's 
pow er to banilh all uncafy thoughr, and to 
1.11 up the hours of life with perpetual 
.imulcmen:; life fo filled up would, upon 
rcfle^lion, appear poor and trivial. But 
thefe are far from being the terms upon 
w hich pirm is brought into this world. He 
is conicious that lus being is frail and fee- 
ble; he fees himfelf befet with various 
dangers, and is expofed to many a me- 
lancholy 
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lancholyapprehenfion, from the evils which 
he may have to encounter, before he ar- 
rive'! at thfe dole of life. In this diftrclTed 
condition, to reveal to him fuch difeo- 
verics of the Supreme Being as the Chrif- 
tian religion affords, is to reveal to him a 
f ither and a friend ; is to let in a ray of 
the moll cheering light upon the darknefs 
of the human eftate. He ^vho was before 
a cleilitute orphan, wandering in the in- 
hofpitablc defert, has now gained a Hiel- 
fer from the bitter and inclement blalL 
He* now knows to whom to pray, and in 
whom to trull; where to unbofom his 
follows ; and from what hand to look for 

rtlief. 

It is certain, tliat when the heart bleeds 
fio.n fomc wound of recent misfortune, 
nothing is of equal etiicacy with religious 
Comfort. It is of power to enlighren the 
da.he't hout, and to aflnage the fcveiell 
woe, by the belief of divin'* fivour, and 
t!v; profpce't of a blcfled immortality, la 
f-ish hopes, the mind cxp.itirues with Joy; 
n:U when beie.ivcd of its eaithly fiieiuls, 
I'l'.ices iifelf with the thoughto of one friend 
Wiio will never forfake it. Refined rea- 
pin' gs, conceining the nature of the ha- 
ir m (j ndiiion.and the improvcmenl which 
p .hdlophv teaches us to make of every 
eumt, niv entertain the mind when it is 
'll- tali' ; nny, perhaps, contiibutc to lootli 
it, v/hen lligaily touched with furrow ; but 
v.licn it is tom with any fore di'hcfs, they 
sre cold and feeble, compared vvith a di- 
rect piomi: ; from the word of God. 'Fhis 
an anchor to the foul, both furc and 
ludfall. This has given confol.uion and 
t‘-fay^e to many a virtuous heart, at a time 
when li'emoftcogeiit reafonlrgs would have 
prnicd utterly unavailing. 

F’pon the approach of death cfpecially, 
''' ''111, if a mm thinks at aM, his anxiety 
about hi5 future interell-s mud naturally 
ircrnfc, the power of religious confoU- 
is fenfibly felt. Then appears, in the 
lb iking light, the high value of the 
.fiicoveri?'; made by the Gofpel ; not only 
and immortality revealed, but -'3 Me- 
diator with God difeoveredj mercy pro- 
^inicd, through him, to the frailties of 
pomtent and the humble; .and his pic- 
promifed to bl* with them when they 
pa’jmg through the valley of the Oia- 
p^ ‘V of death, in order to bring them fafe 
0 unfe^n habitations of reft and joy. 
^ is ground for tlieir leaving the wor/d 
■* '*t comfort and peace. But in this fc- 
and trying period, this Ubcuanghour 
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of nature, how fhall the unhappy man fup- 
port himfclf, who knows not, or believes 
not, the hope of religion ? Secretly con- 
feious to himfclf, that he has not ailed his 
part as he ought to have done, the fins of 
his pall life arife before him in fid le- 
membrancc. He wilhes to exill after 
death, and yet dreads that eviftence. The 
Governor of the world is unknown. He 
cannot tel! whether every endeavour to ob- 
tain liis mercy may not be in vain. All is 
awful obfemity around him; and in the 
miJil of ’Cndlefs doubts and perplexities, 
the trembling iclull.'wit foul is forced 
.away from the body. As the misfortunes 
of life mull, to fuch a man, have been 
moll opprelfivc; fo its end is bitter: his 
fun fets in a dark cloud ; and the night of 
death clofcs over his head, full of mifery. 

Bliiir, 

§ 65. Sei'.fe of Right and ff^^rongt indflcn^ 
dtnt of Rehgion, 

Mankind certainly h.avc a fenre of rigl t 
and wrong, independent of religious be- 
lief; but experience Ihews, that the aU 
liiremcnts ofprefent plealiirc, .ind the im- 
pctuofity of paflion, are fudicient to p;c- 
vent men from ailing agreeable to this 
moral Icnfc, unlcfs it be fupported by re- 
ligion, the influence of which upon the 
imagination and p'lfHoijs, if properly di- 
relied, is extremely powerful. We IhaJl 
readily acknowledge tha. many of the 
gcaicll enemies of religion have been 
dilliuguilhcd for their lionour, probity, and 
good-nature. But it is to be conlidered, 
that many virtues, as well as vices, are 
conllitution'il. A cool and equal temper, 
a dull imagination, and unfetding h^ari, 
enfure the poffeCion of many virtues, or 
rather, are a fccurity aiminll many vices. 
I'liey may produce temperance, chaflity, 
honefty, prudence, anil a harnilcTi, inof- 
fcnlivebeh.aviour. Whereas keen pallions, 
a warm imaginuion, and great feefibility 
of heart, l.iy a natural foundation for pro- 
digality, debauchery, and ambition : at- 
tended, however, with the feeds of .all tha 
focia! and mo'l heroic virtues. Such a tem- 
perature cf mind carries along wdeh it a 
check to its conllitutional vices, by rendet- 
ing ihofe polTfledofit pcculiaily fufeep- 
lible of religious imprclTioir. They eften 
appear indeed to be tlic greateft enemies 
to religion, but that is entirely owing to 
their impatience ofits reftrain'ts. -Jt*. moll 
dangerous enemies have ever been among 
the temperate and challe pldlofophcis, 

void 
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void of paffion and reafibility, who had no 
vicious appetites to be rellraini-d by its in- 
fluence, and who were unfufceptiblc of its 
terrors or its pleafurcs, 

Oir^'>ry. 

5 70. lujldclity onvinji to hifoijihihy cf 

I lau t. 

Abrolulc infideliry, or fettled rcepticifm 
in reli},»ion, wc achiiowled^ •, is no pioof. 
of want of unJerd.indiiM', oi .1 viciou-^ dil- 
pofition, bat is certainly a vetv Ifu tig pre^ 
fumplion of the want of inr'y.in.uiun and 
ftnfibihly of ]u\'iit,and of a pavvitci un- 
derllarding. Some philofoph' r. ho e been 
infidel-s; few nien of lade . Usl Lnllnj'Mit. 
Yet the c'campleo of Loid IJacon, Mr. 
Locke, and i-’ir lL..c INisyiun, amorp, 
many other hi'!i names in MhiK.lb yliv. aie^ 
a lufTicient cvlJince. that a iJiy.iou belief 
jb pcrfe»^l) coinnaiibh' with tin. cr.a.cil 
and mod cul.irpyjd underllanuine. 

I 6 uL 

^ yx. fi.it /' y.lJ cn U\-a{nr/\ cf 

Several of tlicfc wiio liave furmounted 
what they call jfdigious prejudices ihem- 
folves hlled to tre it Inch as ai c yun 
adiamedto avow tiioir rc'^ard to i 1 \»\ n, 
as men ot weak uodv lilaivdiiu^s and 
minds ; bnt ihi^ ihcw s cithei w"\nt ol can- 
dc>ui, or j»itat i'Mioi.iii^ c* or iiuinan natnie. 
The funt'.am nt.d atixles ot \ Itrti n have 
hern voiy |,en .allv bviiv.c^ b, nan the 
moi'i dillir^uib e^l it.r .Kuurei. aiul .le- 
cur.iey oi jadi^Kuiil. N iv, it i. unjujl 10 
inter the v.ea'knJ'': ^;l' a p-nf n‘s h.ad un 
other fubje^dN ii e,m Itl^' alt iclMi.i ni c-. c’.' to 
the 1 11 c,. Ill :on. Lv, 'eiier.ee 

fliew', ih It when l!:e noa vinitloii i;. heated, 
aiisl tl'i* ’.ihvi.ens der.pl/ iuteroiled, they 
Ifvi! e.H d'.Ul’l^^ti^;n^ ol u 1 Icil'andt >e; ; \rt 
this upholds no prclumpijvin oi a IIuIvai 
judgment in fubjeCls where the imagina- 
Uon and paflions hu'.c no inlluence. 

///-. 

4 "» 2 , c *' u'JkV 

Fc^hkn<:fs of nuudii a repro.ach fre- 
ipently thtvwn,ncc only upon inch as h.ive 
a fonie'of lebgion, but upon all wdio poCeL 
warm, open, la'iearful tempers, and hearts 
pecuUarfy dVpofcd to !ov; an I fiiendihip. 
Jjiit the rVpruach isi 1 kjunded. Stiength 
of mind does uotconfid in a peevilh leui- 
\Kv, in a luid L-ailexiblc heart, siidin bid- 
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ding defiance to God Almighty : it conitdi 
in an active, refolute fpirit ; in a fpirit that 
enablcb a man to aft his part in the world 
wiili propiicty; and to bear the misfor- 
tunes of life witli uniform foititude and 
dignity. This is a drength of mind, 
wh'ch ncltliei atheifm nor univcrfal Iccpli- 
cilni will ever be able to infpire. On the 
c^mr.irv, their tendency will he found to 
dull all the powers of imagination ; to dc- 
pu'ls fphU as well 'd'< genius; to lour the 
tc nip' r and contratt the hcatt. 'I’lie 
hieli If religion, fjiiiit, .ind \ encr,illo.i for 
Punod^'ice, bicatl e- in tine writings ot tin: 
.iiicir. i dole , ; a iecl diUn'gullhed for pio- 
ductng ihr moil aftive, 11 tiepid, virliiou'- 
in :i, tii't ever elid i ono'ir to Imninn na- 
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PKiit, the fiiend of t’' ’ 'v idovv and 0 '- 
}' k;m, t’.ie rCi’ige and luppori ot tlij poor 

and live i.nba^ [>y i* 

'I’ae gener.'l opirdon of trail kind, that 
there i, a llro’'.g cotir.clion between a 
religious dilpolition and a fecliiipr lie, '-',, 
app.a.> ft cm the ueiverhil dilhke vvjiidi 
all men have to l^hd lity in ihc fa.r f'"'-'- 
Wc not only look 0.1 it as removing t.^e 
piie.ciped I'ccurity ws have for their \ 11 im, 
L uta;. the rt.xngel proof of their uant e'l 
th.^t fofincls and delicate feuhbikty et 
heart, walwh pcculkiily ertJean them to iv. 
anvl more clfcftualL fecur s ihci« empi*« 
o\ 0“^, than any quality they cni pofiti-'. 

'rhero arc, indited, le.mc-nicn who 
pe fuaelc themfdvj.s thit there 15 no t-y 
preme iukdligeiicc who direfts tlv: coj"'' 

oi 
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pfraturc; who can Tec thorc thev have 
ben connected with by the drongelt bonds 
of nature and filendlliip gradually difap- 
pe.iring; who arc periuaded, that this 
reparation final and eternal ; and who 
^^p{*d,that they thcmfclves (hall foon fink 
do \ n .liter them into nothing ; and yet fuch 
im 11 appear cafy and contented. But to a 
knfihle heart, anil particularly to a heart 
l. it n •(! by pall cnde.ii nicnts of love or 
li!e M i ip, fuch opinions arc attended with 
pianm inc\prcliible; they lirihe .a damp 
inrc all il\c plcaliires and enjovmcnts of 
hi', und cut off thole prorped'd. which 
Monc can comfort the foul under ccitain 
didielles, wlieic all Other aid i., feeble and 
nivf edn.if. 

bcepticifrn, or fiifpenfe of judgment, as 
t j tae irnih of the great aiticles of reii- 
I flop, is attended with the f one f.ital eli'ects. 
ict(i tic nli'diiou'' .'re dvcp'y inte- 
i^ilcd, a II lie of inlptn!e is more int«'L‘- 
iihlj, .and moie dll! ' . I'ng the nnail, 
t an the fa,! alluiance ol tlic evi' v.hich i) 

1 (ddiraded. C/. 

^ 73 . C\n;f' 7 f^ rf ReL^ n. 

d'n’i' a.e ni iny w !io have palled the a"c 
f'^^'J!]l and b .uity, who have icfjgiKd 
‘ ' I’’ aai'C', of that Inu'ing leafon, who 
1 ..I, too ^h'u-into the \ .de of uMrs, im- 
i '.'d in their health, depiuled in their 
i‘ iiaiicv, lliijH of their Ir.ends their chil- 
.iiid pt rhap« lliil more tender eon- 
'''‘’aoiv. ,\Vhat idouiC(' can this worul 
■‘'.d them? It prcier.tb a dark and 
'\ \ alle, tliunigh vvI.kIi there d'cs 
t i >l;c a lii.glc la) ol comloit b\ery 
^ 'bj',\c p;o,pc6t (if an bition is now at an 
‘‘■'• I h'Hg cAjeiieice (fniut'kind. an l' ■ 

1' -krev veiy, djffcrert from v. I.at the 
‘d J'nl generous foul of yomJi hej 
dlv d'.eanit oi, has rcndcicd the heart 
'''’■rii i acccff.ble to p'-w f,icndtl i; 

^ J prliKi; al fources of aflivity arc taken 
wlien thofe for wiiO'a we 'abour arc 
^ oil j,--(,rri ’US, ti ofe who animated, and 
I e'e vvi.u ivseetenrd rdl thtj t<d'5 of life. 

'a the f(^M i 'id icfupe, but 

!’’■ • befom of jcbgion ? Tin re flic 
'i « 'initied to thole prclpc^ls of Provi- 
^ ^ ' ai 1 futurity, which aloi.c Caii waim 

■' • Ml the leait 1 fpeak hcieof fuch .as 
feciings of hui.ianiiv, whom 
^ ‘ f “turxs nave ffftened, aovl perhaps 
I" ''•'t.l more delicately lenfibie: not of 
pohefs mat ilupid i 'fcnfrbility, 

' k 1 1 >va aie plt afcd lo d.gnify with the 
‘“'-•c cf pnilofojv y. 
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It Ihould therefore be cxpedled that 
thofe philofophers, who fi nd in n ) need 
themfclvcs of ihc affnlancc of religion to 
fupport their virtue, and who never feel 
the want of its confol.itions, would yet 
have the humanity to confider the very 
different filuaiion of the red of mankind, 
and rot endeavour to deprive tlicn of 
what habit, at Icafl, if they will not.allow 
it t(» be natur-, has made neet'ffiry to t'leir 
mornk, and to their haepinefs — It niiglit 
be e.xpeelcJ. that hum.-inity aoiild preve.a 
them from breaking into the ten eat of 
llie nnfoi lunate, who can no longer !)e ob-. 
jeds of ihc r uny or lefcnrmeiir, and 
te ring fiom them their only remaining 
comfort. 'The attempt to ridicule u-li- 
gion m.iy beagieeible to Ibme, Ly ic- 
lievtng them Iiom lelli.iiiit upon their 
pi a.u es, diKi m.ay render others very 
ind.iaDle, by making them doubt ihofe 
traih , m which Uicy were moll deeply 
intc.Te cd ; but it can convey real good, 
and haptdnels to no one individual. 

IhJ. 

§ 7^ Cj'ifc of Zeal to fnpagatd hijidchty^ 

'1 o fupport optmly and avowedly tlic 
ca lie (d i.ifidc’lity, may be owing, in (ome, 
to t c vanity of .appearing wifer than the 
r'd' ef ni i.tkind ; tovanit), tint m'.jihi- 
biuMs I idiou that feeks for food, not only 
in the ffertationof eveiy beauty and every 
viitueihat adorn humanity, bui of ivry 
vice and petverfion of the uiiderllanding 
that jitgrace ir. 'I'he zeal of making 
profclyits toil, may ofni be attiibntcd to 
a like vai ity of pofft fling a diret^Hon and 
afeendarcy over the minds of men ; which 
is .a \cry flattering fpecies (‘f fupciiority. 
Bat there iVcms to be fome other cauf- that 
fecrctly influences the condu?l of fome that 
rejefl all leligion, who, from t’-.e red of 
their chaiaufler, cannot be fufpeded (»f 
vanity, in .any ambiiion cf f uch fiipcriority. 
Thi'' we lliall attempt loevplain. 

The very differing in'opirion, upon .any 
intcrclHng fubjcil, fioni .all around us, 
give-’ a dilagrceablc fenfation. This muff 
be gieatly increafed in the prefent cafe, as 
the feeling which attends i ifdclity or (cep- 
ticifm in iMigicn is certainly a comfoitk fs 
one, Where there is the Icall degree of 
fcnfibi ity,— ijympaihy is much n ore 
fought after by an unhappy mind, ihn by 
one chearful and at eale. We require .1 
fupportin the one cafe, which in the ot’i 'r' 
is not necchary. A ptrfon, therefore, void 
of leiigion, feels him f*lf as it svtrc alone 
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ift the midft of focicty; and though, for 
prodential reafom, he choufcs, fomc 
ccca{ion9« to dirgniref his fcntiments, and 
join in fomc form of religious worflhip, 
yet this, to ^ ciindld and ingenuous mind, 
njoll always be very painful ; nor docs it 
aSwte the difagrc^abie feeling which a 
foci'll fpirithas in finding itfelf alone, and 
without any friend to foow and participate 
its uncafmefs. This feems to have a con- 
fidcrable (hare in that anxiety which Free- 
Thinkers generally difeover to make pro- 
felytcs to their opinions ; an anxiety much 
greater than what is Ihcwn by thole whofe 
minds are at eafe in the enjoyment of hap- 
pier profpefts. Gregorjf, 

^75, Zeal in the Propagation of Infidelity 
iv.excufable. 

The excufe wliich infidel writen plead 
for their condmSl, is a regard for the caufe 
of truth. But this is a very infufficient 
one. None of them aft upon this princi- 
ple, in its Urgeft extent and application, in 
common life ; nor could any man live in 
the world, and pretend fo to do. In the 
pnrfuit of happinefs, ^ our being’s end and 
aim*,* the dikovery of truth is for from 
being the moll important objeft. It is 
true, the mind receives a high pleafurc 
from the invefiigation and difeovery of 
truth, in the abllraft fcicnces, in the works 
of nature and art ; but in all fubjefts, 
where the imagination and alfeftions arc 
deeply concerned, we regard it only fo for 
as it is fuhfervient to them.— One of the 
hrll principles of fociety, of decency, and 
ol good manners, is, that no man is enti- 
•.lt.d to fay every thing he thinks true, 
when /it would be injurious orofTcnfive to 
his neighbour. I f it was not for tins prin- 
ciple, all mankiwi would be in a'Aatc of 
hofiility. 

buppofe a perfan to lofc an only child, 
the foie comfort .and happinefs of his life : 
When the firll overflowing* of nature arc 
lie rccolli'db tSc infinite goodticfs and 
impenetrable iviCdom of the Diijmferof all 
events; he is perfoaded, that the revo- 
lution of a few years ivill again unite him 
to his child, never more to be feparated. 
With thefe fcntiinenis he acquicfccs tvith 
a melancholy yet plcafing refiguation, to 
the divine will. Now, fuppofing all this 
to be a deception, a plealing dream, would 
not' the general fenfeof mankind condemn 
the phiiofipher, as barbarous and inhu- 
!u.in, who ihould attempt to wake him out 
* i'opc. 


of it.— Yet fo far docs vanity prevail over 
good-nature, that we frequently fee men, 
on other occafions of the moll benevolent 
tempers, labouring to cut off that hope 
wliich can alone chear the heart under alj 
the prelTurcs and aiHiftions of human life, 
and enable us to refign it with chearfulneb 
and dignity I 

1 Religion may be confidered in three 
different views. Firll, As containing doc- 
trines relating to the being and perieftions 
of God, his moral adminillration of the 
world, a future Hate of exiftence, and par- 
ticular communications to mankind, by an 
immediate fupcrnatural revelation. — Se- 
condly, As a rule of life and manners.— 
Thirdly, As the fourcc of certain peculiar 
affeftions of the mind, which either give 
pleafure or pain, according to the parti- 
cular genius and fpirit of the religion that 
infpires them. ll^id. 

§ 76. Religion confidered us u Science. 

In the firll of thefe views, which gives 
a foundation to all religious belief, and 011 
which the other two depend, Reafon is 
principally concerned. On this fubjeft, 
the grcatell efforts of human genius and 
application have been exerted, and with 
the moll dcfirable fuccefs, in thofe great 
and important articles that feem moll im- 
mediately to affeft the interell and hap- 
pinefs of mankind. But when our en- 
quiries here are pulhed to a certain length, 
we find that Providence has fet bounds W 
our reafon, and even to our capacities of 
apprehcnfion. This is partic^arly the 
calc with refpeft to infinity and the moral 
ccconomy ot the Deity. The objefts arc 
here, in a great mcafure, beyoud the reach 
of our conception; and induftion, from 
experience, on which all our other rcafon- 
ings arc founded, cannot be ' applied to a 
fubjeft altogether diflimilar to any thing 
we arc acquainted with.— Many of the 
fundamental articles of religion are fucb,, 
that thc»mind may have the fullell con-1 
viftion of their truth, but they mull h* 
viewed at a dillancc, and are rather the 
objefts of lilcnt and religious vencratioui 
than of metaphyfical dilquifuion. If the 
mind attempts to bring them to a nearer 
view, it is confounded with their llrangc- 
nefs and immenfity. 

When tve purfue our enquiries into aJ'f 
part 0/ nature beyond certain bounds, 
find ourfclvcs involved in perplexity atw 
darknefs. But there is this rtmarkabk 
difference between thefe and rcligious/P* 
quirieS' 
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Guirics: in the invelHgation of nature, we 
can always make a progrcfs in knowledge, 
and approjdmatc to the truth bv the pro- 
per exertton of genias and oofervation. 
But our enquiries into religious fubje^ts 
are confined within very narrow bounds; 
iwr can any force of reafon or application, 
lead the mind one Hep beyond that impe- 
netrable gulf, which feparates the vifiblc 
and invifible world. 

Though \hc articles of religious belief, 
which fall within the coniprchenfion of 
mankind, and feem effential to tjieir hap- 
pinefs, arc few and fimplc, yet ingenious 
men have contrived to cre^l them into mod 
tremendous fyftems of metaphyfical fub- 
tlety, which will long remain monuments 
both of the extent and the weaknefs of 
human underftanding. The pernicious con- 
fequenccs of fuch lyfiems, have been va- 
rious. By attempting to cftablilh too 
much, they have hurt the foundation of 
the mod interedirig principles of religion. 
— Mod men arc educated in a belief of 
the peculiar and didinguilhing opinions of 
fome one religious fed or other. They 
are taught, that all thefe are equally found- 
cd on divine authority, or the cleared 
d{J unions of reafon ; by which means their 
f) llem of religion hangs fo much together, 
that one part cannot be dialcen w'ithout 
endangering the whole. But wherever any 
freedom of enquiry is allowed, the abfur- 
of fome of thefe opinions, and the 
uncertain foundation of others, cannot be 
concealed. This naturally begets a gene- 
ral didrud of the whole, with that fatal 
lukewarmncfs- in religion, which is its nc- 
ce^iry confequcncc. 

The very habit of frequent rcafoning 
and difputing upon religious fubjeds, di- 
r^dnidies that reverence with which the 
mind would otberwlfcconfidci' them. This 
feems particularly to be the cafe, when 
men prefumc to enter into a minute feru- 
of the views and (Economy of Provi- 
dr nee, in the adminidration of the worjd ; 
y^ 'y the Supreme Being made it as it 
the freedom of his aaiqns; and many 
uther fuch quclUpns, infinitely beyond our 
reach. The natural tendency of this, is to 
leJL-n that awful veneration with which we 
J^ught always to contemplate the Divinity, 
which can never be preferved, when 
canvafs his ways with fuch unwar- 
rantable freedom. Accordingly we find, 
Jmongd thofc fodaries where fuch difqui- 
tions have principally prevailed, that be 
been mentioned and even addreiTcd 
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with the mod indecent and (hocking fa- 
miliarity. The truly devotional fpirit, 
whofe chief foundation and charaderidic 
is ecnuiric and profound humility, is not to 
belooked for among fuch perfons. 

Another bad effed of this fpcculative 
theology has been to withdraw people’s 
attention from its pradical duties — Wc 
ufually find, that thofe who are mod dif- 
tinguilhed by their exceflive veal for opi- 
nions in religion (hew great moderation 
and coolnefs to its precepts; and their 
great feverity in this refped, is commonly 
exerted againd a few vices where the heart 
is but little concerned, and to which their 
own difpofidons preferved them from any 
temptations. 

But the word clTefb of fpeculativc and 
controvcifial theology, arc thofe which ir 
produces on the temper and affedions.— 
When the mind is kept condantly embar- 
raffed in a perplexed and thorny path, 
where it can find no (leady light to (licw 
the way, nor foundation to red on, the 
temper lofcs its native chearfulnefs, and 
contiads a gloom and feverity, partly from 
the chagrin of dilappointment, and partly 
from the focial and kind alVcc^lions being 
extinguilbed for want of excrcife. When 
this evil is cxafjwrated by oppofirion aiiJ 
dilpute, the confenuenccs pro* e vciy fatal 
to the peace of fociety; cfpccially when 
men are perfuaded, that their holding cer- 
tain opinions entitles them to the divine 
favour; and that thofe who dirfer from 
them, are devoted to eternal dedruftiou. 
This pcrfuafion breaks at once all the ties 
of focicty. The toleration of meix who 
hold erroneous opinions, is confide I'ed as 
conniving at their dedrpy ing not only ihcm- 
fclves, but all others who come within the 
reach of their induercc. This produces 
that cruel and implacable fpirit which has 
fo often difgiaccd the caufe of religion, arid 
difhonoured humanity. 

Yet the effefts of religious controverfy 
have fometimes proved bcpeficial to man- 
kind. That fpirit of free enquiry, which 
incited the fird Reformers to (hake off the 
yoke of ecclcfi'adic.il tyranny, naturally be- 
got juft fentiments of civil liberty, elpeci- 
ally when irritated byperfecution. when 
fuch fentiments came to be united with 
that bold enthuiiafm, that feverity of tem- 
per and manners that diftinguilhed fome 
of the reformed fe^fs, they produced tliofe 
refolmc and indexible men, who alone were 
able to aflcft the caufe of liberty, in an 
?gc when tJ’.c Chriftian v.o/ld waj cner- 
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vited by luxury or ruperftidon ; and to fuch 
* men wc owe that frectiom and happy con- 
ilitution which wc at prelent enjoy. — But 
theie advantafc^ of religious enthufiafm 
have been but acci lenu] 

In general it \vouKi appear* that religion, 
confidered as a fcience, in the manner it 
has becnafually ttcated, is but little bene- 
ficial tef mankind, neither ti n Jing to en- 
large the undcritanding, Iwceten the tem- 
per, or mend the heart. At the fame time, 
the labours of ingenious men, in explain- 
ing obf-ureancl difijculc pillages oflacred 
writ, have been high'y ufeful and necellary. 
And though it is natural for men to carry 
their fpcculations, on a (ubjcdl: that fo neai- 
<!y concerns their prefent and eternal hap- 
pinefs, farther than rcafon extends, or than 
IS clearly and cxprcfsly revealed ; yet thefc 
cm be tollowed by no had confcquenccs, 
if the y are carried on with that modelly and 
rcvcrcnccwhich the luhjcd requires. They 
become pcinicious only when they arc 
formed into Aftems, to which tlic fame 
credit and lubmiflion is rcquiied as to 
Holy Writ itfclf. Gu^^ny. 

^77. Rdi^ion confiikred at a Rule cf Life 
and Manners, 

Wc lhall now proceed to confider iclt- 
gion as a rule of life and manners. In this 
refped, its influence is very cxtcnfivc and 
bcnefici.1l, even when disfigured by the 
wlldell fupcrlliiion j as it is able to check 
and conquer thofe pallions, which rcafon 
and philolophy are too weak to encounter. 
But it is much to he regretted, that the 
.application of religion to this end, h.ith 
not been attended to with that care wliich 
the importance of the fubjeCt required. — 
The fpcculative part of religion fccins ge- 
nerally to have engrofled the niiention of 
men of genius. 'Fhis has been the fate 
of all the ufeful and practical arts of life; 
and the application of rchgion, to the re- 
gulation of life and manners, mull Le.cou- 
lidcrcd entirely as a praflical nrt.^'rhc 
caufes of this ncgled, feem to he thelc : 
Men of a philolophical genius have an 
averfion to all applicaikm, where the ac- 
tive powers of their own minds are not 
immediately employed. But in acquiring 
any practical art, a philofophcr is obliged 
to fpend moft of his trine in cmphtjmvnts 
where his genius and iindciilandi.ig h.wc 
no cxeicife. The f ue of the pra»itical arts 
of medicine and rcligio.i have been pretty 
fimilar: the objetit of the one is, to cure 
tile difeafes of the bedy; of the other, to 
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cure the difeafes of the mind. The pfo- 
grefs and degrees of perfection of both 
thefe arts ought to be cftimaicd by no 
otner llandard, than their fuccefs in the 
cure of the difcMics to which they are fc- 
vcrally applied. In medicine, the fafts on 
which the art depends, are fo numerous 
and complicated, fo mirreprefented by 
fraud, credulity, or a heated imagination, 
that there has hardly ever been found a 
(1 uly philofophical genius who h.is attempt- 
ed the pra^Tcal part of it. Thcie are, in- 
deed, many obllaclcs of different kinds, 
which occur to render any improvement 
in the practice of p’-./fic a matter of the 
utmolt difficulty, at lead while the prolef- 
fron reffs on its piefcnc narrow foundation. 
Almoff all phyfician'; who have been men 
of ingenuity, have ainulcd themlclvcs in 
forming theories, which gave cxcrcifc to 
their invention, and at the fame time con- 
tnbuttd to their reputation. Ihllead of 
being at the trouble of making ohferva- 
tions themfehes, they culled out of the 
promllcuon', multiuuic already made, fuch 
.as bed fuited their put pole, .nnd drilled 
tlicm up in the way their ryilcrn re(juircd. 
Jti coni'equence of this, the h.'hiry ol me- 
dicine does not fo much c.xhibrt the hil- 
lory of a progrtHixe art, as a hidory of 
opinions which prcv.iiled perh.nps for twen- 
ty or thirty \e,ars, and then funk into con- 
tempt and oblivion. 'I'lie c.ifc h.rs been 
nearly fimilar in pradVical ditinliy. but 
this is attended with much gi eater diffi- 
culties than the praitical part r>f medicine; 
in this lad, nothing is required but alTidu- 
oiis and accurate obfervation, and a good 
undcrffar.ding to dii eCt the proper applica- 
tion of fuch obfervation. Jlnd, 

^78. Haw R^Ji^ion is tu be applied to cure 
the Dijeafes of the Mind 
To cure the difeafes of the mind, there 
is required ih-at intimate knowledge of the 
human hc.irr, which mud he drawn from 
life itlblf, and which books can never 
teach; of the various dilguifes under which 
vice recommends herfclf to the imagina- 
tion ; of the artful aflbeiation of ideas 
which (he forms there; and of the many 
n.'imelefs circumftances that foften the 
heart and render it acccfliWc It is like- 
wife ncccfTiry to have a know’ledge of the 
arts of infinuation and perfuafion, of the 
art of breaking fiUc and unnatural affo- 
ci.mons of ideas, or indue' ngcouotcr-aflb- 
ciations, and oppofing one paflion to an- 
other ; and after all this know ledge is ac- 
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ouircL the fuccefsful application of it to 
pir.flice depends, in a confideiabledcprce, 
(111 pjweis, which no extent of ondcrlland- 
can confer. 

\ ire docs not depend fo much on a per- 
\uhon of the underllandin|r, as of the 
: nv^inatlon and nafiions, and on habits 
01 '.finally founded on thcfc. A vicious 
nan is jjererally fenfiblc enough that Ids 
( induilis uiong; he knows that tice is 
conlr.uy both to his duty and to Jiis into- 
je;t; an! therefore, all laboured reafon- 
i i.y, to fatisfy Ins undcrllanding of thcfjj 
trar'n, is ufeler?, bec aifc the difeafe docs 
iK't lie in the u idcrdandlng. Tlic e\il is 
f It 'd in the !ica t. Tlic i’naginatiom> and 
piilifjii'. arc (ngi;>cd on its lidc; and to 
i! '• 1 (,'i.c n’.iiil be applied. Here has 

bict t’ c 'iicral dcf.d of writings and 
i inmns intended to icforin mankind, 
M icy ii.'pjtdous and fenfible icina.ks arc 
McJ ' on the fc, crnl duties of religion, and 
\i.’\ judi/ioiis a’gitiricnts ate brought to 
ih tn. Such pciformanccs may 
b" . ’ L' 1 to with pic.dure, by pious and 

V (‘'’-(hipi 1 ’d pLrio.r, wlio likeulfc may 
d lie lioin thence ui'dul iiiRuulic'n for 
t 1^.1 Co cluHin life, 'flic uickel.ind pio- 
1 ' w, .1 ever bo ,ks of till, foit fall in 
t!"i: w,iy, very i.adily allow, that wli.u 
’ CO iiala arc great and eternal truths; 
I '.l rh Lave no l.iding iniprenion. Jf.uiy 
f C"! iDtii'e, it is the power of lively 
-'■ni ^atiwiiv delcription, which tiaccs and 
L>.. open'tluir heirfs through all their 
a:,. I cliiguil'es, makes them fee 
an Uo'ij', is their own charadders in all their 
ip. j horror, imprcfles their he iris, 
• inf^ielL their palTions by all the motives 
< [ h^ve, gntitude, and fear, the profpedi 
r.nvaids and puniHiments, and whatever 
^>dicr motives religion or natiite may die* 
^atc. Ktu to do this cfrc^flually, requires 
'cry diiferent powers from thofe of the 
J^t^derrtanding: a lively and well regu- 
lated imagination is cfTcntially requifiic. 

Grf^cry. 

§ 79 * On Public Preadi'i^. . 

In piift’ic addreffes to an audience, the 
S^cat cfisl of rcfortnaiion is moft cffe<itiw 
a.ly promoted; Lecaufip all the powers of 
and adion, all the arts of eloquence, 
niay be brought to give their afiiilancc. 
feme of thofe arts depend on gifts of 
and cannot be attained by any 
ot genius or underftanding ; even 
'rre nature has been liberal of thofe ne- 
twury rcquifites, they mall be culiivatci 
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by much pradlltc, before the proper cx- 
C'cife of them can be acquiicd. Thus, a 
pubic fpeaker may ha^e a voice that is 
mufivMl and ofgicat corr.pafs; but it rc- 
q'liies mu:h time auJ labour loattun it's 
jufl modulation, and that vaiicty of He.\ion 
mid tone, which a pathetic difeourfe re- 
quiit's. Ihe fame dilliculty lutends the 
.iLquifiiion of that propriety ofailian, that 
po\cT o\er the cxprcffoe featuics of the 
countenance, pa.nii a’a. ly ol the eyes, lo 
ncC'lfary to command the I’.earts and pal- 
fions of an audien.e. 

It is ufu.illy tiiought that a picachcr, 
uho feels what lie is la) iug himlejf, will 
n.uura'Iv ipeakv. iih that. tone ol voice and 
e\pr fHon iul.is countenance, that bell luits 
the fubj. .1, and which cannot fall to move 
his auvlienc.-; thu^f it ii> l.iid, a perfon un- 
der the Iniluenco of fear, anger, or foiiow, 
Ioo!: 9 a.ul fpeaks in the manner naturally 
c'vpieiiiveot thefe emotions. This is true 
in fonie mealurc; hut it can never be fup- 
poled, that any pieachcr will be able to 
enter into his fubjed with fuch real warmth 
Ujson every occalion. llefules, every pru- 
dent man will be jftaid to abandon hiin- 
felf lo entirely to any impiellion, as lie 
inii'l do to pioduc'.* this effeeh Mall men, 
when ihongly affeded by any pafllon or 
emotion, have fome pecuhajity in thelrap- 
]>c.ararce, wliich does not belong to iJic 
n.itural expieUk-n of fuch an emotion. If 
tliis be not piopeily correded, a public 
fpeaker, who is really warm and animated 
withdiis fubjed, may ncvcrihclefs make a 
very ridiculous and contemptible figure. 
It is the bufincfs of art, to flicw natujc in 
her mofl amiable and graceful forms, and 
not with thofe peculiarities in which rtic 
appears in puticular inlbnces; and it is 
this difficulty of properly reprefenting na- 
ture, that renders the clooucnccandadion, 
both of the pulpit and the liage, acquifitions 
of fuch diilicuit attainment. 

Bu^befalcs thofe talents inherent in the 
preacher himf.dfi an intimate knowledge 
of nature will lugged the ncccffity of at 
tending to certain external circumflanccs, 
which operate powerfully on the mind, 
andprcpaic it for receiving the defigned 
imprcfllons. Such, in particular, is tht 
pro’p.-f regulation of •churCiMiiufic, and 
the folcmnity and pomp of public wor- 
fliip. Independent of the effodt that thefe 
particulars hive on the ima^;lnation, it 
might be expelled, that a jufl tnde, a 
fenfe of decency and propriety, would 
make them more attended than ut fi'vi 

liicy 
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iSiey arc* W e acknowledge that they have 
l^ecn abufed, and have occafioned the 
grofleft fuper^tion ; but this uni\^rfal pro- 
penfity to carry them to excefs, is the 
irongeft proof that the attachment to 
them is deeply rooted in human nature, 
and confcqttently that it is the bufmefs of 
good fenfe to regulate, and not vainij' to 
attempt to extlnguifti it. Many religious 
fcflS; in theirinfancy, have fupported them- 
fclvcs without any of thefe external aflift- 
ances; but when time has abated the fervour 
of their firft 7ca1, wc always find that tfteir 
public worlhip ha.s been condu^ied with 
the mod remarkable coldncfs and inatten- 
tion, unlefs fupported by .well-regulated 
ceremonies. In faft, it will be found, that 
thofe fe6ls who at the commejijccmcnt 
have been mcl\ diftinguiOicd for a religious 
enthufiafm that defpired all forms, and the 
genius of whole tenets could not admit the 
ufe of any, have either been of (hort dura- 
tion, or ended in infidelity. 

The many difticuliies that attended the 
pradical art of making religion influence 
the manners and li\cs of mankind, by ac- 
quiring a command over the imagination 
and paflion.s, have made it too generally 
neglcdlcd, even by the mofl eminent of 
the clergy for learning and good fenfe. 
Thcl’j have rather chofen to confine them- 
felvL\s to a track, w hcie they were fure to 
o\cel by the force of their own genius, 
tJian to attempt a load where their fuccefs 
was doubtful, and where they might be 
outflione by men greatly their interiors. 
It has therefore been princip.ally culti- 
vated by men of lively imaginations, 
poflefled of ibme natural advantages of 
voice and manner. But as no art can ever 
become very bcncfici.al to mankind, unlefs 
it be under the 'dirc^Iion of genius and 
good fenfe, it has too often happened, that 
the an we arc nowfpeaking ofh.is become 
fubfervient to the wildcfl fanaticifra, Ibmc- 
times to the gratification of vanity, and 
(ometimes to ftill more imworthy purpotes. 

Gre^orj, 

i 8o, Religictt csnfsitcrcd ct txtttwg Dc^ 
%'ciJ9n, 

The third view of religion confiders it 
as engaging and intcrefting the atfedions, 
and comprehends the devotional or fenti- 
mental part of it,— The devotional fpirit 
i« in tbmc mcafure conflitutional, depend- 
on livcUnefs of imagination and fenfi- 
bUity of heart, and, like thefe qualities, 
prevails more in warmer climates than it 


does in ours. What (hews its great de- 
pcndance on the imagination, is the re- 
markable attachment it has to poetry and 
mufic, which Shakcfpcarc calls the food of 
love, and which may, with equal truth, be 
called the food of devotion. Mufic enters 
into the future paradife of the devout of 
every feft and of every country. The 
Deity, viewed by the eye of cool reafon, 
may be faid, with great popriety, to dwell 
in light inacccflible. The mind, ftruck 
with the immenfity of his being, and with 
a fenfe of its own littlencfs and unworthi- 
r.cls, admires with that diliant awe and 
veneration that almofl excludes love. But 
tit\scd by a devout imagination, he may 
become an objed of the warmeft alftdicn, 
and even pafllon — 'I'he philofuphcr con- 
teinphiles the Deity in nil thofe marks of 
wifdom and benignity diffufed tlirough the 
vaiious works of nature. The devout 
man confines his views rather to his own 
paiticular conned^ion with the Deity, the 
many inllances of his goodnefs he himielf 
has experienced, and the many greater he 
ftill hopes for. This ellabhihcs a kind of 
intercourfe, which often intcrclls the heart 
and paflions in the deepeft manner. 

The devotional taftc, like all other tables 
has had the hard late to be condemned a: 
a tveaknefs, by all who are ftrangers to its 
joys and its influence. Too much and too 
fiequcnt occafion has been given, to turn 
this fubjedl into ridicule.-*-A heated and 
devout imagination, when not under the 
direction ofavery Ibund underftanding, b 
apt to run very wild, and is at the fame 
time impatient to publifti all its follies to the 
world.— The feelings of a devout heart 
ftiould be mentioned with great referve and 
delicacy, as they depend upon private ex- 
perience, andeertain cifcumftanccs of mind 
and fituation, which the world can neither 
know nor judge of. But devotional wri- 
tings, executed with judgment and tafte, 
arc not only highly ufeful, but to all, who 
have a true fenie of religioo, peculiarly en- 
gaging. 

* 

^ 8 1, Ad*vantagts rf Dtvoticit* 

The devotional fpirit, united to good 
fenfe and a chearful temper, give* that 
ileadinefs to virtue, which it aln ays wartf 
when produced and fupported ^ by go.d 
natural dirpofitions only, It corrects urd 
humanixes thofe conftitutional vices, whi«^ 
it is not able entirely to fubdue; and 
though it too often fails to render mcit 
pcrfedlly virmotts, it pijpfcrves them frcfl» 
bccoiiii^S 
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becoming utterly abandoned. It has, be- 
lidc-), the mofl favourable influence on all the 
jKilIlve virtues; it gives a foftnefs and fen- 
Ability to the heart, and a mildnefb* and gen- 
tlenefs to the manners; but above all, it pro- 
duces an univerfal charity and love toman- 
lcinJ,ho\vcver different in flation, country, 
or religion. There is a fublitne yet tender 
jiulancholy, nlrnoff the univerfal attendant 
on gcpius, which is too apt to degenerate' 
iMo gloom and difgulL with the world. De- 
\utiun isadmirablycalcul.Uedto foothe this 
difpofition, by infenfibly leading the mind, 
v\hile it Iccms to indulge it, to thofe prof- 
pect^ which cilm every nmrnuir of dilcon- 
tcat, and ditiufe a cheaifulnefs over the 
(l.nkcll iiours of human life. — Perfons in 
i:ir pride of high health and fpirils, w'ho 
.uc keen in the purfuits of pleafure, inte- 
rc;l, 01 ambition, have cither no ideas on 
i'.:-. fulijcvf, or treat it as the enthufialm of 
a vse ih mind. But this really fhews great 
luirounefa of iindcrflanding ; a very little 
n.'lvcHon and acquaiiiunce with nature 
fjught teach them, on how precarious a 
foundation their boafled independence on 
religion is built; the thoufand namelefs 
r.ccidcnts that may deftroy it ; and that 
though for feme years they ftiould cfcape 
thele, vet tJiat lime muff impair the greateff 
'igour of health and fpirits, and deprive 
them of all thofe objeds for which, at pre- 
fv'U, they think life only worth enjoying. 

It Oiould feem, therefore, very neceflary to 
tecure fome permanent objeiff, fomc real 
‘import to the mind, to chcar the foul, 
'jben .ill others (hall have loft their in- 
fluence.— The greateff inconvenience, in- 
that attends devotion, is its taking 
uch 1 faff hold of the affedions, as fome- 
threatens the cxtinguiffiing of every 
adive principle of the mind. For 
hen the devotional fpirit falls in with a 
‘^elancholy temper, it is too apt to deprefs 
I.K- mind entirely, to fink it to the weakeff 
^erffition, and to produce a total rctire- 
r^ent and abftradion from the world, and 
id the duties of life. 

^ Sz, Dijfnenct let^wetniriu andfaJfe 
Poltieneft* 

It 13 evident cnoogh, that the moral and 
nn Ilian day, of preferring one another 
Honour, reipeds only foetal peace and 
l ^pty, and terminates in the good and 
^hcation of our Chriffian brother. Its 
j is, to (often the minds of men, and to 
that iavage rufficity, 

* ‘Ch engenders many vices, and difcrcdits 
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the virtues thehifclvcs. But when men 
had experienced the benefit of this com- 
plying temper, and further faw the cmL, 
not of charity only, but of fclf iiucreff, 
that might be anfwercJ by it; they con- 
fidcred no longer its juft purpofe and ap- 
plication, but ilrctched it to that officious 
IcJulity, and extreme ferviliiy of adulation, 
w'hich we too often obferve and lament in 
polilhcd life. 

I-Lmcc, th.at infinite attention and con - 
fklcration, which is fo rigidly exaded, and 
fo duly paid, in the commerce of the 
world : hence, that proilitiirion of mind, 
w'hich leaves a man no will, no fentiment, 
no piinoiple, no charader ; all which dif- 
appe:;r under the uniform exhibition of 
good maniiers: hcmcc, thofe inlidioiis .irts, 
iliofc lludied lilfguifas, thofe obfequioua 
llattcries, nny, thofe multiplied and nicelv- 
v.iricd forms of infuiuation and add refs, 
the dired aim of which may be to acquire 
the fame of politencfs and good breeding, 
but the certain effed, to corrupt every 
virtue, to foothe every vanity, and to in- 
flame every vice of the human heart. 

Thefe fatal mifehiefs introduce them- 
fclvcs under the pretence and femblance 
of that humanity, which the feriptures en- 
courage and enjoin ; but the genuine virtue 
is eafily diflinguifhed from the counterfeit, 
and by the following plain figns. 

True politcnefs is model!, unpretend- 
ing, and generous. It appears as little as 
may be: and when it does a courtefy, 
wonld willingly conceal it. ■ It choofes 
filcntly to forego its own claims, notoffi- 
cioufly to withdraw them. It engages a 
man, to prefer his neighbour to himfelf, 
bccaufc he really eftcems him; bccaufe he 
is tender of his reputajion; bccaufc he 
thinks it more manly, more Chriftian, to 
defeend a little himfelf than to degrade 
another. It refpeds, in a word, the credit 
and eftiraation of his neighbour. 

The mimic of this amiable virtue, ftlfe 
politencfs, is, on the other hand, ambitious, 
fervilc, timorous. It affeds popularity : is 
felicitous to picafe, and to be taken notice 
of. The man of this charadcr docs not 
offer but obtrude hb civilities ; becaufo 
he would merit by this affiduity; bccaufc, 
in defpair of winning regard by any 
wortfiicr qualities, he would be lure to 
mak^ the moil of this; and hilly, bccaufc 
of an things, he would dread, by the 
omillion of any pundilious obfcrvance, to 
give offence. In a word, this fort of polite- 
nefs reipedf, for its immediate objed, tJir 
F favour 
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favour and conlidcration of our 
hour. 

2. A»ain; the man whog^jvrrns h’m- 
felf by th*' fpirlt of the ApofUc’s prcc('pt, 
expreffes hU preference of another in iucli 
a way as is worthy of himfclf: in all inno- 
cent compliance"., in all honed civilities, in 
all decent and manly condefeennons. 

On the contrary, the man of the world, 
who re.ds in t!ie letter of this command, is 
re£»ardlcfs of the means by which he con- 
dinids himfelf. He reipcds neither his own 
di;T;nity, nor that of luinian nature. Truth, 
reason, virtue, all aie equally betrayed by 
this fiipple inipoflor. He aflents to the 
criOi.N, though the mod p^vnicious ; lie np- 
plniivls the tidlics, though the moll ridi- 
cu.h’U'; he footlies thd vices, though the 
mod Hagranl, of other men. Ho never 
contradicts, though in the fof:cil form of 
iufinuation ; he never tlifinprovei, though 
by a rclncctlul lilt pee; he never con- 
demns, tnough it be only by a gtjod ex- 
ample. In Ihoit, he ib lobe nous for 
nothing, but by lome dudled devices to 
hide from otheis, anJ, if polli' le, to pal- 
liate lo himicif, the grolihcfs of his illiberal 
adulation. 

L.Jlly; we may be fare, that the /////- 
matt ends for which thefe different objeds 
arc purfued, and by fo different mtans^ 
mud alfo lie >vidc of each oth( r< 

Accordingly, the tuic polite man would, 
by nil proper tilnmonicsof refped, pio- 
mote tlie credit .ind clliination of hi. neigh- 
bour; lt\ai\i'e\\(: fees that, by this gen noiis 
conlidention of each other, the pc-.cc of 
the world is in n goed degree, preserved; 
htiiu.,e he kr.ous that ll,..lc mutual atten- 
liopb present animcfiiifs, loficn'ihc fierce- 
nefs of men's iji.inner.s, and dijpv'/l'c them 
to a!! ciie ollxes of bt nevoivnee and chai it v^; 
/ejo-.y. , in a word, tne intereds of lociety 
are bed ftived by this conduct; and /v- 
he undcrllands it to be liis duty to 
los e his ne:^>'h&-,r, 

T i;e fillily polit ■, on the cor.ir.iry, arc 
aaxiiHis, by ail means whatever, to procure 
the favour aivl conli^cration of ihi.f* they 
const'ife wirii ; /’.v...// they ng.'id, uhi- 
matciy, nothing more lluti their private 
iaterrd; hcea^ifi they perceive, that their 
own fclfiih defigni aie bcil canied on by 
fueh prati^icci; m a word, he^tinjt thcr loit 
tl'tm.uh es. 

'I'irjs ue fee, that genuine virtue <;on- 
faftstiie honour of others by worthy means, 
and hu the noldcd puipofcs; the counter- 


feir follcits their fav'our by diihoncft com- 
pliance-s, and for the bafcll end. 

Hurd. 

§ 83. On rehgina Principles and B da- 
•vicur. 

Religion is rather a matter of feijtimcrt 
than rcafoning. The important and inte- 
icdirg -i ticlcsoffiirh arcfufliciently plnii!, 
I'iv your attention on thefe, a’-fi do not 
meddle u ith contros erfy. If you get into 
that, you plunge into a cliaos, fiom whi-^h 
you will never be -able to extricate your- 
h’lve>. It fpoihs the temper, and, I fulpc«^h 
lias no good effcfl on the heart. 

Avoid all ho-^iks, and all converfarion, 
tlir.t tend to lhalce your taitli on thofe grt it 
pt)ii>;, of religion w-hich Ihould ferve to 
ivgulatc your conclud, and on wdiich sour 
hopes of^uiure and eternal happinefs dr- 
pjnd. 

Never Indulge yourfelvesin ridicule on 
religious fuhjc^t-, ; nor give countenance to 
it in others, by feeniing diverted withwhu 
they lay. I'i'd', to people of good breed- 
ing, will he a furheient check. 

j uifhyon to go no fartJier than the 
Scriptures fur your religious opinioth. 
F.mbrace thofe ) ou Hnd clearly revealed. 
Never pcrplc.x yourfelvcs about fuch ao 
you do not undenland, but treat them vvit'i 
blent and becoming reverence. 

I wc'ulj ndvife )ou to read only fuch re- 
ligious books as arc addreffed to the heart, 
luch as infpirc pious and devout affcdlionn 
fuch as ate proper to dircfl you in your 
condudl; and not fuch as tend toentangh* 
vou in the cudlefs maze of opinions and 
lyllcnif. 

Dc puniflual in the dated performar.c? 
of )our private devotions, morning ai'd 
evening. If you have any fenfibility er 
imagination, this will ellablilh fuch an in- 
lercourfe between you and the Supreme 
Being, .as will be of infinite confequence to 
yo.u m'lif*. It will communicate an habi- 
tual cheat fulnof^ to your tempers,' give a 
firnmefs and fteadincis to your virtue, and 
enable you to go through all ibc viciffiiudcs 
of human Tifc w ith propriety and dignity. 

I wilh you to be regular in your aitcn- 
datjcc on public w'orfhip, and in rcccivii’g 
tlic communion. Allow nothbg to inter* 
rupt your public or private devotiotis. O'* 
cept the performance of fome aflivc duty 
in life, to which they Ihould always 
j lacc.— In your behaviour at pubUc wof' 
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neigh- 
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lliip, obferve an exemplary attention and 

g.avity. 

That extreme ftridnefs wlircli I rccom- 
j mend to you in thcl^ dudes, will be con- 
I luicred by many of your acquaintance as a 
[ fiijR-rllitious attachment to forms ; but in 
the advices 1 give you on this and other 
fuhjed?, J have an eye to the fpirit and 
iiiiancrs of the age. There is a levity 
and dillrp.ition in the prefent manners, a 
ci^Idnclb and lidlefinefs in vvhatevcr relates 
to icligion, which cannot fail to infe<^l: you, 
iinivis you puipofely cultivate in your 
mindi a contrary bias, and make the devo- 
tional one habitual. 

Gi f^orys A hice, 

^ 8 I-. On the Beauties of the P/alm^, 

Greatncls confers no exemption fiom 
t'lc c.res and lorrows of liie^its lii.tre 
td them frequently bears a melancholy 
pq^po.iion to its exaltation. 'I'his the 
Jlj.a !it';]i inoini chexpcrienccd. fic fought 
M that pence which he could not 

'I'd in cinpiit, and alleviated th ’ di(- 
'['i:. tildes ot date, with the cxc.cifes of dc- 
\ 'X 1 ' ' 11 . Ilis iiu rduable Plain's convey llnfo 
c'jmioit, CO others, ^\hich theyaiiindcJ lo 
hin.k-lt. Compofed upon particular oc- 
c limns, yet del'gned fur general ufj ; de- 
livered out as fcrvices for Ifraclitcs under 
f c Law, yet no lefs adapted to the 
(ircumllanccs of Chiilli.ins under the 
^^‘dpel; they prefent religion to us in the 
cmgnging daTs ; communicating 
which philofophy could never in- 
' ^’*iigaie,in a dyle which poetry can njvcr 
<’iusl; while hidory is made the veliide 
<^f prophecy, and creation lends all its 
t-xims to paint the glories of redemption. 
'^•IcuUtcd alike to profit and to plcafe, 
y inform the underllanding, elevate the 
1 fi-ctions, and entertain the imagination, 
b'vdiicd under the influence of Him, to 
all hearts arc known, and all events 
'^reknown, they fuit mankind in all fuu- 
auoris, grateful as the manna Avhich de- 
fended trom above, and conformed itfclf. 
to every palate. Tbc'fairell produ^lions 
‘iuman wit, after a few pcrufils, like 
P Inhered flowcrs,^ wither in our hands, and 
their fragrancy; but thefe unfading 
r ^ets of paradife become, as we arc ac- 
‘^^yd to them, Ibll more and more 
j ilul; theiV bloom appears to be daily 
'‘p^IiicncJ; frclh odours are emitted, and 
uC* extMfted fr?m them. He 

u n taAcd <hnr exctl’c^cie?, 

’ dciire to taiic them ytt again . and he 
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who taftes them ofteneft, will rclifli them 
bed. — And now, could the author flatter 
himfelf that anyone would take half the 
plealure in reading his work uhich he hath 
taken in writing irp he would nut Lar the 
lofs of his labour. The employment de- 
tached him from the buflic and hurry of 
life, the din of politics, and the noife of 
folly ; vanity and vexation flew away for a 
fcalbn, care and difquictude came not near 
his dwelling. He arofe, frefli as the morn- 
ing, to his rafle; the filencu of the night 
invited him to puifue it; and he can truly 
fay, that foo l and rcll were m^t preferred 
before it. Every Pfalm improved infinitely 
upon his acquaintance with it, and no one 
gave him unearinefs but the lall; for then 
he grieved that his work was done. Hap- 
pier liours than there which have been 
ipent in ihcfe meditations on the fongs of 
Sion, he never expe'd^ to fee in this world. 
Very pleafaiiily did they pah, and moved 
fmoothly and fwiftly along; for when 
thus engaged, he counted no time. They 
arc gone, but have left a rdifh and a fra- 
grance upon the mird, and the remem- 
brance of them is fw'cet. Jicnte, 

^ 85. T/e Tunple of n,'!rtuQi!s Love. 

The flrudurcon the light hand was (as 
I aftei wards found) confctiated to virtuous 
Love, and could not be entereJ, biit by 
fuch as received n t ing, or forne other token, 
from a perfon who was placed as a guard 
at the gate of it. He wore a g.arland of 
rofes ami myrtles on his head, and on his 
fhou’dcrs a robe like an imperial mantle 
wliitc and unfpotted all over, excepting 
dnly, that where it was clafpcd at Ids breaff, 
tliere were two golden tyttle doves that 
buttoned it by their bills, which were 
wrought iiv rubies : he w-as called by tlic 
name of Hymen, and w-as feated near the 
entrance of the temple, m a delicious 
bower, made up of fevcral trees that were 
embraced by woodbines, jelfumines and 
amaranths, wdiich w ere- ns fo many em- 
blems of marriage, and ornaments to the 
trunks that fuppoited iheni. As 1 was 
finglcand unaccompanied, I was noi per- 
mitted to enter the temple, .and for that 
rcafon am a fl, ranger to all the myfleries 
that were pcrfonr.ed in it. 1 had, how- 
ever, the curiofity to obferve, how the 
fcveial couples that entered v erc dirpofed 
of; which was after the following mar n -r; 
there were two jp-eat gates on the back- 
frde of the edito, at which the whole 
crowd was let out At one of dltfu gates 
F % Verf 
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were two women, extremely beautiful, 
though in a different kind } the one hav- 
ing a very careful and conmofed air, the 
other a fort of fmil^ and ineffable fwcetnefs 
in her countenance: the name of the firtt 
was Diferetion, and of the other Com- 
placency. All who came out of thi< gate, 
and put thcmfclvcs under the direftion of 
thefe two fiflers, were immediately con- 
ducted by them into gardens, grovel, and 
meadows, which abounded in delights, and 
were furniilied with every thine that 
could make them the proper feats of hap- 

f iinefs. The fccond gate of this temple 
eC out all the couplcvs that were unhappily 
married; who came out linked together 
by chains, which each of them ftrovc to 
break, but could not. Several of ihefc 
Were fuch as had never been acquainted 
with each other before they met in the 
great walk, or had been too well acqu.iinted 
In the thicket. The entrance to this gate 
w*as polTeffcd by three fillers, who joined 
ihemfcives with thefe wretches, and occ.a- 
fioned moll of their rnifcrics. 'The youngefl: 
of the fillers was known by the name of 
Levity; who, with the innocence of a 
virgin, had the dicfs and behaviour of a 
harlot : the name of the fccond was Con- 
tention, who boic on her right arm a 
muff made of the HcIn of a porcupine, and 
on her left carried a little lap-dog, tl.at 
barked and fnapped at every one that 
paffed by her. The cldell of the filer?, 
who feemed to have an liaughiy and im- 
perious air, was always accompanied with 
a tawny Cupid, who generally marched 
before her with a little mace on hi? Ihoul- 
dvr, the end of which was f.ilhioned into 
the horns of a fag: her garments were 
yellow, and her complexioirpale: her eyes 
were piercing, but had odd calls in them, 
and that particular dillcmpcr Which makes 
pci fons who arc troubled with it fee ob- 
jects double. Upon enquiry, I was in- 
formed that her na.ne w.as Jcaloufy. 

^ 86. The Templi of LujK 
Having finilbcd my obfcrvaiion.s upon 
this temple, and its votaries, I repalroo to 
that which flood on the left hand, and was 
called the Temple of l.nft. The front of 
it \v.i5 raifed on Corinthian pillars, vvith all 
the meretricious ornaments that accom- 
pany that order ; Avhereat that of the other 
wai compoied of the chaftc and matron- 
like Ionic. The fldcs tf it were adorned 
with fevcral grtkefque figurei of goats» 


{narrows, heathen gods, fatyrs, and mofu 
ders, made up of half men, half beaft. 
The gates were unguarded, and open to all 
that had a mind to enter. Upon my 
going in, I found the windows were blind- 
ed, and let in only a kind of twilight, that 
ferved to difeover a prodigious number of 
dark corners .and apartments, into whlcii 
the whole temple was divided. 1 was here 
llunncd with a mixed noife of clamour and 
jollity: on one fide of me I heard fnging 
and dancirg; on the other, brawls and 
clalhir.g of fvords: in fltort, I was fo 
little plcafed vvith the pl.acc, that I w.ik 
pi;oing out of it; but found 1 could not re- 
turn by the gate where 1 entered, which 
wn-. barred again jl all that were come in, 
with bolts of iron and locks of adamant: 
there was no going b.ack from this temple 
through the paths ofplcafure which led to 
it ! all who paffed through the ceremonies 
of the place, went out at an iron witket, 
which was kept by a dreadful giant called 
Remorfc, that held a feourge of fcorpion? 
in his hand, and drove them into the onlv 
outlet from that icmplc. 'rhls was a pal- 
fa qc fo rugged, fo uneven, and choaked 
with fo in.iiiy thorns and briars, that it 
was a melancholy fpeflaclc to behold ihe 
pains and Jilhcultics w hich botli fexes fuf- 
fered who walked through it: the men, 
though in the piime of their youth, ap- 
peared weak .and infeebicd with old age: 
the women wrung their h.ands, and tore 
their hair, and fevcral loll ihcir limbs, 
before they could extricate ihcmfelves out 
of the perplexities of the path in whlcli 
they vvcjc engaged. — The remaining part 
of this vifion, and the aJventures 1 met 
with in the two great roads of Ambition 
.and Avarice, mutt be the fubjeft of ano- 
the.- paper. Ihid^ 

§ 87. The TimpU ofFirtut* 

With much labour and difficulty ^ 
paffed through the tirll part of my vilioni 
and recovered the centre of the wood# 
from whence I had the profpeft of the 
three great roads. 1 here joined 
10 the middle-aged party of mankind* 
w ho marched behind the flandard of A®* 
biiion. The great road lay in a direft 
and was ,tfrminated by the Temple w 
Virtue. It was planted on wch 0 de with 
laurels, which were intcrmLecd with 
blc trophies, carved pillars, and flatoes of 
lawgivers, heroes, ftatefmen, philoibphot^ 
and poets. The perfons who travelled 
this great path, were fuch whofe though® 
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were bent upon doing cmlnlent fcrvices to 
mankind, or promoting t]he good of their 
cjuntr/. On each fide of this great road, 
were icvcral paths that were afio laid out 
ii: lines, and ran parallel with it: 

ih.-fe were moll of them covered walks, «ind 
received into them men of retired virtue, 

, »^ho I’ropofcd to themfclvTs the fame end 
I of di ir journey, though they ciiofe to 
! ukc it in lliude and obfeurity. The edi- 
fices, .It tat extremity of the walk, were fo 
('^nt rived, that we could not fee the temple 
ilonour, by rc.ifon of ilic temple of 
irtuc, which flood before it: at the gates 
tl tlil^ 1. tuple, we were met by tlie god- 
<' j'i Cl a, who concluded us into that of 
lio'ioa’, which was joined to the other 
ciiihce bv a henutiful triumphal aicli, and 
no crlici entrance into ir. When the 
<'nt\ of tlie inner llruclure had received 
vjs, ihe piefcnied iis in a body, to a figure 
diu uas p'ac.'d over t]ic hiidi altar, and 
' the emblem nf Ktcrniiy. " She fiat on .i 
i;i th(j nddll (f a golden zodiac, 

> 'hling [' e llgu:e of .i fun in one hand, 
■'d a IP )o;i in the other: Iter head was 
'' fif'd. Mul i,cr feet covered. Our hearts 
'•'vd widdn us as we ilcoJ .imidit the 
'iP'.e lI(^ht \vlueh tliis image call on 
V'u , i.^ic of it. Tiithr, 

^ 88. Tht' rj Van 'it)\ 

Hating ken all that happened to tlje 
ofad.ciuurers, 1 repaired to another 
of buildings tluat llood within iew of 
'Its' icnipje of Honour, and was raifed in 
I tilt.; lion of it, upon the veiy fame model ; 

at my approach to it,* I found that 
' 'C llones were laid together without mor- 
l-ir, and that the whole i.ibric flood upon 
^ weak a foundation, that it (hook with 
wind that blew. Tiiis w'as called 
' Umple of Vanity. The goddefs of 

‘‘t burned day and night, .and made her 
appear much better than ihe w'ould have 
-^nc in open day-light. Her whole art 
herfelf more beautiful and 
than flic really was, For which 
Ihc had palntea her face, and wore 
)ut ^ K jewels upon her brcalh 

1 ? particularly obferved, was 

h her petticoat, which was 

"•lac altogether in the falhion of a modern 
dingal. This place was filled with 
l^hocriies, pedants, free-thinkers, and 
• fng politicians, with a rabble of iliofc 
aen ^ make them great 

^ female votaries crowded the tem- 
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pk, choaked up the avenues of it, and 
were more in number than the (and upon 
the fca-fljore. I made it my bufimefs, in 
my return towards that part of the wood 
from whence I firfl fet out, to obferve the 
walks which led to this temple; fori met 
in it fever.ll who had begun their journey 
with the band of virtuous, perfons, and 
travelled fomc time in their company: 
but, iipoii txaminatinn, I found that there 
were (c venil paths, which led out of the 
great road into the Tides of the wood, and 
lan into lo many crooked turns and wind- 
ings, that thofc who travelled through 
them, often turned their back.s upon the 
temple of Virtue, then eroded the flralglit 
road, and fometimes marched in it for a 
little fpace, till the crooked path which 
they weie engaged in again leu them into 
the wood. The fevcral alleys of thefie 
w'andcrers, had their particular ornaments: 
one of them J could not but take notice 
of, ill the walk of the mifehievous pre- 
tenders to politics, which had at every 
turn the figure of a perfon, whom, by the 
infeription, I found to be Machiavcl, 
pointing out the way, with an extended 
linger, like a Mercury, 

X § 89. T/?e Tc?nplc of Avavice, 

I w.as now returned in the fame manner 
r.s before, with a defign to obferve care- 
fully every thing that pafled in the region 
of Avarice, and the occurrences in that 
aflcmbly, which was made up of perfons 
of my own age. This body of travellers 
had not gone far in the thiid great road, 
before it led them infenfibly into a deep 
valley, in which they journied feveral days, 
with great toil and uncafinefs, and without 
the neceflary rcfrefljmcnts of food ,ind 
deep. The only relief they met with, was 
in a river that ran through the bottom of 
the valley on a bed of golden fand: they 
often drank of this dream, whiclj had 
fuch a particular quality in it, that though 
it rcfrcihed them for a time, it rather in- 
flamed than quenched their third. On 
each fide of the river was a range of hills 
full of precious ore ; fbf where the rains 
had waihed off the earth, one might fee in 
feveral parts of them long veins of gold, 
and rocks that looked Uke pure fllver. 
We were told that the deity of the place had 
forbad any of his vourics to dig into the 
bowels of thefe hills, or convert the trea- 
fures they contained to any ufie, under 
pain of (larving. At the end of the valley- 
flood the Temple of Awicc^ made after 

F 3 ^ 
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ths manner of a fonWcation, and fur- 
rounded with a. thoufand tripJe^hi'ndcd 
dog^, that were p/aced there to keep off 
l)cggnrs. At our approach du'y all fell a 
balking, and would have much teriified 
us, had not an old woman, who had called 
htrfdf by the forged name of Compe- 
tency, oilered hcriclf’ for our guide, hlie 
ca'^ried under her garment a golden bow, 
♦which flic no fooner lield up In her hand, 
but ilie dogs lay down, and the gates flf’w 
open for our reception. We were led 
through an hundred iron doors before vve 
cuurcd the temple. At the upper end of 
it, (at the god of Av.uice, with a long 
filthy br.iid, and a rnc.igre flarved eoun-' 
t nance, inclokd uitii heaps <d iniri)t» and 
pyiamids of money, but half naked ind 
ll. leering with cold: on his right hand 
was a fiend called Rapine, and on his left 
a paitlcular favoinite, to whom he had 
ben the title of IbuTimony ; the hrfl was 
is colledor, and ilic other his Calbier. 
'riiere wercfiveial long tables placed on 
each fide of tiic temple, with refpcfhvc 
cfiicers attei.ding behind them: fotnc of 
t'lcie [ cnquiicd into: at the firll i.nbic 
>va5 kept the oilice of Corruption. ^ See. 
ing a loheitor CMrenuly bufy, and whif- 
l>e.in;^ every body that palled by, 1 kept 
my eve upon him very attentively, and 
law him often going up to a perlon that 
had a pen in hii hand, with a raultipli- 
< at ioiv table and an , almanack bclorc him, 
which, as 1 afterwards heard, was all the 
Icariii'. g he was mafler of. The folicitor 
would often apply hinifelf to his ear, and 
at the lame time convey money into his 
hand, lor which iiu: other would give liiin 
out a piece ct paper, or parchment, 
ligiied auJ lealed in lurm. The n.iinc of 
th s devteious and fuccefsful folLitor was 
Jbiberv — .^t the r.c\t table was the 
ohice of Kxtertien: behind it fat a peifon 
Ja a bob. wig, cojniing over a great fum 
cl nK-ey: he gave out little purfes to 
levcrnl, who, after a fbort tour, brought 
him, in return, facks full of the fame kmi 
cf com. J iiw, at ti e fame time, a perfon 
call d Fraud, who iat bJiind the counter, 
with fail j lealc.', light w lights, and fcanry 
me vines; by tl'.e faillid .application of 
whi' i) inaruments, (ue had got together 
an irnmcnl'e heap t-f wealth :\c would be 
end lei s to name the fveial officers, or* 
defenbe the yoi.Mes th.u attended in this 
tempi,-: t.ere were m.'.ny uid'men, pant- 
ing atuibicathle!''', regoiing their heads on 


bags of money; nay many of them 
tudlly dying, nhofe very pangs and con- 
vul.fions (which rendered their purfes ufe- 
leA to fliern) onlv made them grafp them 
the fafler. There were fome tearing with 
one hand all things, even to the garment 
and flefli of many miflerable perfons who 
flood before them; and with the other 
hand throwing away what tliey had feizeJ, 
to harlot':, flatterers, and panders, that 
flood behind them. On a fudden th-j 
whole aflcmbly fell a tiembling; and, 
upon enquiry, I found that the great room 
we were in was haunted with a fpcdlu*, 
that inanv times a d:iv appeared to then, 
ai d tenl'ied them to dilli .uHion. In tb* 
riuvifl cf their terror and ainazeinent, th- 
npp.uiiion enteied, which I immediate!) 
knew to bf Poverty. ^Vhethcl• it were b/ 
mv acquaintance with this phantom, which 
had rendered the fight of her more faini- 
li.ir to me, or however it was, flic did not 
make fo indigent or frightful .a figure in 
niy eve, as ihi god ,of tliis lo.’thlome tem- 
ple. d'hc mifar.'ble votaries' of this place 
v\cie, I found, ofanother mind : everyone 
f.incicd himl'elf threatened by the app.i- 
rition as Ihe Ibilked about tlic room, and 
began to lock their coJrC'i, and lie their 
bags with the utmoll fear and trembling. 

1 mufl confefs, I look upon the paflion 
wJlich 1 fiiw in this unhappy people, to be 
of the iiimc nature with tliofe unaccount- 
able antipathies which feme perfons arr 
boin with, or rather .as a kind of phrenzy, 
not unlike that which throws a man intu 
terrors and agonies at the fight of fo ufcful 
and innocent a thing as water. The whole 
aflembly was furprized, when, inftead of 
paying my devotions to the deity whom 
they all adored, they fiw me addrefs myk'l 
to the phantom. “Oh! Poverty! (laid I) 
my fil'd petition to thee is, that thou 
wouldcll never appear to me hereafter; 
but, if thou wilt not grant me this, that 
thou wouldell not bear a form more terri* 
Me than that in which thou appeared to 
me at prefent. Let not thy threats or 
menaces betmy me to any thing that is 
ungrateful orunjufl. Let me not (hut my 
cars to the cries of the needy. Let me not 
forget the perfon that has deferved w'cll of 
me. Let me not, from any fear of Thcf» | 
defer t my friend, my principles, or rnv 
honour. If Wealth is to viflt me, and ] 
come with her ufual attendants. Vanity and | 
Avarice, do fhou, O Poverty ! haffen t® | 
my relcue ; but bring along with 
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i„v t^i'O fillers, in whofe company thou nit 
ciiearfuJ, Liberty and innocence.” 

Tatlcr, 

^ go. ’The Virtug of CcfitL'mf not to hi 
ivfn.nJeJ nfihh ar:if<.idl and infficvve 
}\!it(ncfs» 

G ‘ntlenef^ correfis wli.itcver is oirenfivc 
jioiir manners; and, b/ a contlint tr.i’m 
4f hiiinaiU* atreiuions, fuiJies to alleviate 
t’l; biir.bn of common niifery. its office, 
t K'!t'!()r!*, is e'ttenfu'c. It is not, like 
o‘h t vlitues, called tbith only on 
^\cu!i II e iK’rgcncies : bni it is continually 
ii ,.^1; )n. v/hen \vc aie cngaij'-d in i uct- 
C)"i a I'l men. Itoa;^!it to form our 
. iwiH , to regulate 0 !tr (jueeb, and to dif- 
t a ov 'jr our w h ib* hehat ieiir, 

I 1 1 1'i warn you, however, not to con- 
d thij gentle wiKlom t.liieli is lioin 
■ 'Mill that an hned co'hfrv, that 
'ii'vJ ImooilmcL ('f nnn.ur>, wl.icli is 
1 ^ra 1 1 1 tlie Ichool of tli; wo, 11 . Se.'i 
'' 0 ’yliihincnts, the mod fiivolouj a;.l 
' e'lv meiy piilicii, d'oo ol’ten tl’.ev aiv,' 
»-i loycd 'ey the artlul, as a iinio: too 
*' '1 aft >dej by tlie h Mil and inbeli'vy, 

T c >''ei to tlie balenef, (;f i!,. i,- min>ls. 
c'nnor, at the him' time, avoid ob* 
biti'ig the homage which, even in fiich 
’ '■ ^owes, the world is conllr.iincd to pay 
wifu’. In order to lender focieiy 
^ :'ce.ib|.«, ii found nceeffiiiy to a'lnmc 
that may at lead carry its ap- 
P'lwn-e; \'irtue is the univcrfal clnrm; 

Its jlndow is courted, when the fub- 
1 "'-e ii wanting; the imitation of its 
h.ii reduced into an ait; and, 
"y'-e commerce of lib-, the iidt uudy of 
"ij aton’d either gai.i the cllcem, or 
'' 1 t le hearts of i.tlrers, is to learn the 
h' 1. .md to adopt the manners of can- 
g ntlenels, .and humanity; hut that 
h ' -tleneli whicii is the charaAeriilic of a 
' 'J m.in, has, like csery other virtue, 
!c,u in the heart: and, let me acid, no- 
cYcept what flo’.vs from it, can render 
^'•vai ( \tcrn.al manno-'t. truly plcafing; for 
illumed liehaviour can at all times hide 
re.il ch.iradier. In that unafFeded 
^ ' mty which fprings from a gentle mind, 

‘ ‘ rc is a charm infiniiely more powcrtiil 
f ‘ ,1 ftudied manners of the moil 

acd courtier. Bla/r. 

^ 0 1 . Opportutdiies ftr gnat Aili of Bt- 
^‘tjn'ince ran', fey Qcntitntfi iontinual, 

perhaps, it will be pleaded by fome, 
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Th.'it this gentkncfs on which yc now 
infil}, regards only thofc fmailei ofhe-’s of 
life, wliich, in their eyes, aie not cd'ential 
to religion and goodnefs. Negligent, they 
confels, on flight occafion.s, of the gov'<-'tn- 
ment of their temper, or the regnh.tion of 
their behaviour, they are attemivc, as they 
pretend, to the great duties of benehccncc ; 
and ready, whenever the oppoitunit) p:c- 
fents, to perform important fcrvices to 
their fellow-creatures. But li‘L fiich per- 
fons refled, that the occafions of perfoi til- 
ing thole important good deeds very raiely 
occur. Perhaps their fituation in life, or 
the mituic of their con:icdions, may, in a 
gie..t m^-afurc, twludc them fiorn Inch 
opporrunities. GomI events give icopc 
for grc.vt virtues; but the miiu tenor of 
human life is com poled of finall o:cur~ 
u'nccs. Within the round of thcle, lie liie 
jnateiids of the hapninefs of moll men; 
the fubj'.ds of their cluty, and the iii lU of 
their viiiue. Virtue mufl be foiined and 
fjpported, not by unfrequerit ads, but by 
daily and repeated cvertions. In oolc r to 
its b ‘coming eithei vigorous or ufelhl, it 
mull he habitu.illy aclive ; not bie iking 
forth occaliomilv with a tranfi mt luilre. 
Ilk* the b!-.Z'* of thecoiliet; but iigulai 
in its returns, like the light of the tL,y ; not 
like like arcrr.aiic gale, which fometimej 
fealls the feulc; hut, like tlic orJina.ry 
bictan, which purines the air, and renders 
it li-aiiiiful. 

Yells may pafsover our heads, without 
affordi'^g any o{)iportunicy for a^ts of high 
benchevnee, oi eMcnfivc utility. Wherea-, 
not a diy pa Ill’s, but in the common tranf- 
adions of life, .and cfpecially in the inter- 
com ll of domed c fiicicty, gentlenei's finds 
place fiir pronuvdng the luppinefs of 
others, and for Irrcngthening i,i ouiieJves, 
tiie habit of virtue. Nav, by (lafomible dif- 
covciici of a hum.tno fpirit, we Ibmeiinies 
contribute .more m.aicri illy to the advance- 
ment of liappincfs, than by adions which 
are more f^emiitgly important, dljere are 
fiiuations, no: a few*, in human life, where 
the encouraging reception, the condefeeni- 
ing behaviour, .i/l the look^ (>f fympathy, 
bring greater relief to the heart, thm the 
mod bountiful gift: While, on the other 
fide, when the hand of liberality is extended 
to beltow, the want of gentkncfs is fuffi- 
cient to frufirate the intention of the •be- 
nefit; we four ihofe whom wc meant to 
oblige; and, by conferring favours vvitli 
ofientation and harrtmefs, wc convert them 
into injuries. Can any dirpofiiion, then, 
F 4 * b: 
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be held to pofTefs a low place in the fcale 
of virtue, whofe influence is fo confidcr- 
able on the happlnefs of the world. 

Gcntlcnefs is, in truth, the great avenue 
to mutual enjoyment. Amidfl the llrifc 
of interfering interclls, it tempers the vio- 
lence of contention, and keeps alive the 
feeds of harmony. It foftens animolitics, 
renews endearment?, and renders the coun- 
tenance of a man, a refrcfliment to a man. 
lianifh gentlcnefs from the earth; fuppofe 
the world to be filled with none butharfli 
and contentious fpirits, and wd.at fort of 
iccicty would remain ? the folitudc of the 
defart were preferable to it. 'I'he con- 
flnil of jarrine elements in chaos; the 
enve, where uibtcrraiuous winds contend 
and roar; the den, where ferpents hih, 
ana beads of the foreft howl; would he 
tlie only proper reprefentations of fuch 
all'cmblies of men. — iitrangc! that where 
men have all one common intcrcll, thty 
fiould fo often abfurdly concur in defeat- 
ing it ! II 13 not nature already provided 
a liilTiuent (]uantity' of unavoid.ihh* evils 
for the Hate of man? As if we did not 
fuifer enough from the iloriii which heats 
upon U' without, muH we confpiic alto, in 
thole for letit'b where we afl'cuihlc, in or ler 
to find a retreat from that florar, to hu- 
rifs one anothei ? 

^ p2, Gtrit'eneft recoinfftcntic i on Conj'dn u- 
ficMJ cj' cur c ucn Ini a fjl. 

But if the fenfe of duty, and of common 
bappinels. be inlufiicient to recommend the 
vir'ue of gcntlcncfs, liicn let me dehic you 
to conlidcr your own intcrclK 'VVjuiicvcr 
ends a good man can be ruppoi’cil to pur- 
fue, gcnllencfs will be found to favour 
tlitm ; •tjnepefleires, and wins every heart; 
it perluade.s, when every other argument 
f.iils; often dilarms the fierce, and melts 
the Ilubborn, Whereas, harlhncfj. confirms 
the oppofiiion it would fubdue; and, of an 
iudiftcienc perfon, creates an enemy.' He 
who could overlook an injury committed 
in the collifion of intcrclls, will long and 
fcicrcly refent the flights of aconn^mp- 
iiious behaviour. To rPt man of gcnilc- 
nefs, the world is generally dilpoted to 
aferibe evciy other good quality. The 
higher endowments of the mind wc admire 
at a diilance, and when anv impropriety of 
behaviour accompanies tlicm, wc admire 
without Jove: they are like feme of the 
diflant ftars, whole beneficial influence 
reaches not to us. Whereas, of the in- 
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fluence of gentlenefs, all in fomc degree 
partake, and therefore all love it. The 
man of this character rifes in the world 
without flrugglc, and flourilhes without 
envy. His misfortunes arc univcrfally 
lamented ; and his failings are eafily for- 
given. 

But whatever may be the e/fed of this 
virtue on our external condition, its in« 
fluence on our internal enjoyment is cer- 
tain and powerful. 'I'Jiat inward tran- 
quillity which it promotes, is the firil 
requifite to every plcafurablc feeling. It 
is the calm and clear atmofpherc, the 
ferenity and funlhine of the mind. When 
benignity and gcntlenefs reign W'iihin, wc 
are always lead in hazard of being ru.^cj 
fiom without; every pcrfoii, and every 
occurrence, beheld in the moll favour- 
able Il'^ht. But let fomc clouds of diiguit 
and lll-Jiumour g.ithcr on ihe .nni 

immcdi.irely the lao''* tl\inges; • 

iVern.s u.ri'fft.n.i d ; eu i ilv* apjM aiai^e ct 
all till ;y'. :•> bh.elvened to our vicNV, 'i he 
gcridt: mind is like the fmonth Ihcm', 
which cveiy cbjci't in it> jult pm- 

potth'p., and in its fhiidl ci'louis, Tl'"’ 
v i<d', in fpirir, \i':c itoiiblcd vv.Ttcis, renderi 
K't'Jv tJn. niMgt’. of ihirigs dilUiiled .md 
broken; and ( rmmimicales to them ah 
that dil jfde.'cd. ni nion wiiich arifes file')’ 
fioin. li own agitation. //’.cr. 

§ 9 ;. 7 /r iiho; rf gentle yiav.r'vs h p' 

^iryir to J'uzdsn^ Oj^e/ues and 

Vfc vacations. 

As foon may the waves of the Tea ce.ift' 
to roll, as provocations to arife from hu- 
man corruption and frailty. Attacked by 
great injuries, the man of mild and genik 
Ipitit will feel what human nature feels; 
and will defend and refent, as his duty 
allows him. But to thofe flight provo- 
cations, and frivolous oftcnccs, which are 
the moll frequent caufes of difquiet, he i^ 
happily fuperior. Hence his days Bow ia 
a far more placid tenor than thofe of 
others; exempted from the numberlcb 
difcompofurcs which agitate vulgar minds. 
Infpircd with higher Tentiraents; taught 
to regard, with indulgent eye, the frailtiei 
of men, the oniiflions of the carelefs, thy 
follies of the imprudent, and the levity of 
the fickla, he retreats into the calmncL o^ 
his fpirit, as into an undidurhed fandluaryi 
and quietly allows the ufqal current of iif<^ 
to hold its courfe. UiJ» 

\ 94 * 
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^ 94 . Pri^^ 0 * World vjith llavpnefs 

and Stnitrity, 

Let me advifc you to view your cha- 
) after with an impartial eye ; and to learn, 
trom your own tailings, to give that in- 
dulgence which in vour turn you claim. 
It pride which nils the world with To 
nuich harfhnefs and feverity. In the ful- 
rulb of Iclf-eftimation, we forget what we 
arc, we claim attentions to which we are 
net entitled. We are rigorous to offences, 
Uf wc had never offended ; unfeeling to 
<1111 refs, as if wc knew not what it was to 
iv'fiVr. From thofe airy regions of pride 
r.nJ fully, let us defeend to our proper 
kvcl. Let us furv^ey the natural equality 
Oil Ifu h Providence has placed m.ni with 
nia", and relied ai\ the infirmities com- 
i;ion to all. If the reHcdUon on natural 
eijuihi) and mutual offences be infullicicitt 
lo pioinpt irumanity, let us at leall confidcr 
sU^ut uc arc in the fight of God. Have 
ue none (^f that forbearance to give one 
•moth T, wi.ich we :.!1 fo earnellly entreat 
fioni Heaven ? Can we look for clemency 
01 yrntlehcls from our Judge, when we 
are lo backward 10 llicw it to our own 
h'etiiicn.^ ■ jOuv/. 

95 * f’loL'ftce and Cent rut ion often caufj 
ly'h if a and tma^utary Mifhirji, 

Acciillom yourfelves, alfo, to reflccft on 
the fmiill moment of thofe things which 
ioe* the ufual incentives to violence and 
contention. In the rutiled and angry hour, 
'Review every appearance through a f.ilfc 
niedium. The moll inconfidcrable point 
of intereft, or honour, fwells into a momen- 
tous objcdl ; and the flighteft attack Teems 
to threaten immediate ruin. But after 
paffion or pride has fubfided, w'e look 
found in vain for the mighty mifehiefs wc 
dreaded : the fabric, which our diflurbed 
imagination had reared, totally difappears. 
out though the caufc of contention has 
^'indled away, its confcquenccs rem,ain. 
Wc have alienated a friend; we have em- 
ittered an enemy; we have fovvn the 
ceds of future fufpicion, malevolence, or 
ailguft — Sufpend your violence, I befcech 
you, for a moment, when caufes of difeord 
^?***^* Anticipate that period of coolncfs, 
itfelf, will foon arrive. Allow 
you^lvcs to think, bow little you have any 
Pfofped of gaining by fierce contention ; 
ut how much of the true happinefs of life 
^ <^rtain of throw ing away» Eafily, 
M fr^m the faaalldl chink, ihc b^^ter 
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waters of flrifc are let forth; but their 
courfe cannot be forefeen ; and he fcldom 
fails of fuffering moft from the poifonous 
effeft, who firff allowed them to flow. 

Ibid. 

§ 96. Gtntlenefs lift promoted hy religious 
Fir.vs. 

But gentlcnefs will, moll of all, be pro- 
moted by frequent view's of thofe great 
objeftts which our holy religion premnts. 
Let the profpefts of imr-oitality fill your 
minds. Look upon tliit. w orld as .1 Hate of 
palfage. Confidcr yourfelves as engaged 
in the purfuit of higher intcrclls ; as ading 
now, under the eye of God, an introduc- 
tory part to a more important feene. Ele- 
vated by fuch fentiments, your minds will 
become calm and fedate. You will look 
down, as from a fuperior llation, on the 
petty clitlurbances of the world. They arc 
the Iclfilh, the fcnfual, anfl the vain, who 
aie moll fubjed to the impotence of 
paflion. 'riicy arc linked fo clofely to the 
w'oild; by fo many Tides they touch evcjy 
objed, and eVciy perfon around them, that 
they are perpetually hurt, and perpetually 
hurting others. But the fpirit of true re- 
ligion removes us to a proper dillance from 
the grating objeds of worldly contentions. 
It leaves ub fuificiently conneded with the 
woild, for ading our part in it with pro- 
priety ; but difengagcs us from it fo far, 
as to weaken its power of difturbing our 
tranquillity. It infpircs magnanimity; and 
magnanimity always breathes gentlcnefs. 
^Jt leads us to view the follies of men with 
pity, not with rancour; and to treat, with 
the mildnefs of a fuperior nature, what in 
little minds would call forth all the bittcr- 
nefs of paflioru Ibid. 

§ 97. Gontlenefi to be ojfumed, as the Or- 
nament of every Age and Station ; but to 

he dijiinguijhed from poliped or s^eSlcd 

Manners. 

Aided by fuch confidcrations, let us cul- 
tivate, that gentle wifdom which is, in fo 
many refpeds, important both to our duty 
and our happineis. Let us aflume it as 
the ornament of every age, and of every 
(Ration. Let it temper the petulance of 
youth, and foften tne morolencfs of old 
age. Let it mitigate authority in thofe 
who rule, and promote deference among 
'thofe who obey. I conclude with repeat- 
ing the caution, not to miflake for true 
gentlcnefs, that flimfy imitation of it, call- 
^ poliibcd maxmers, which often, among 
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thcincnofthcworId,underafmooth appear- 
ance, conceals mrch afpcrity. Let yours 
be native gcntlenefj of ncarr, flowing from 
tKe love of God, and the love of man. 
Unite this amiable fpirit, wiih a proper 
7 eal for all that is right, and jufl, and true. 
Let piety be combined in yOur character 
with humanity. Let determined integrity 
dwell in a mild and gentle breafl. Aelu* 
rather thus fupported, will command more 
real refped than can be procured by the 
moll fl)ining accompliflimcnts, when fepa- 
rated from virtue,' Blair. 

§ 98. ^he Stings of Poverty^ Difcafe, tinJ 

P wkneSt lift pTlngfnt than thrje pf guilty 

Pajftons. 

Aflemble all the evils vrliicli poverty, 
difea'^r, or violence can infliifl, and their 
iHngs win he found, by far, Icfs pungent 
than thofc which guilty paflions dart into 
the heart. Amidll the ordinal y calamities 
of th'e world, the mind c.m exert its powers, 
and fuggcll relief : and the mind is pro- 
perly the man? the liifferer, and his fiif- 
lerings, cm be dillin^^uifhed. But thole 
diforders of paHion, by iVi/ing dircClly on 
the mind, attack human n.mi.'C in its 
tlrong hold, and cut olKits lall refource. 
They penetrate to the very feat of fen- 
fiiion; and convert nil the powers of 
thought into inllruments of torture, 

/A-.y. 

^ 99. Tht Balance fiappinefs etjuti!. 

An extenfive contemplation of human 
affairs, will lead u to this concluilon, that’ 
among the different coudiiions and ranks ^ 
of men, the balance of happinefs is pre- 
ferved in a great mcafurc equal; and that 
the high and the low, the rich and the 
poor, approach, in point of real enjoyment, 
much nearer to each other, than is com- 
monly imagined. In the lot of man, 
mutual compcniktlons, both of plcafure 
and of pain, univerfally take place. Prq- 
vidcncc never intended, that any ftatc here 
fhould be either completely happy or en- 
tirely milVrahle. If the feelings of plca- 
fure arc more numerous, and more lively, 
in the higher departments of life, fuch 
aifo ifc thofc 6f pain. Jf greatnefs Matters 
flur vanity, it multiplies out dangers. If 
opulence inaeafes our gr.xrificationi, it in- 
creases, in the feme proportion, our dcfires 
and demands. If the poor arc confined to 
a more narrow circle, yet within that circle 
lie mod of ihofe natural fatisfaflions which, 
after all the refinements of art, are found 
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to be the mod genuine and true.— In a 
Ibtc, therefore, where there is neither fo 
much to be coveted on the one hand, nor 
to be dreaded on the other, as at'firll ap. 
pears, how fubmiffive ought we to be to 
the dil’pofil of Providence ! How tem- 
perate in our defircs and purfuits ! How 
much more attentive to prefqrvc our vir- 
tue, and to improve our minds, than to 
(’.lin the doubtful and equivocal advantages 
of ivorldly profperity ! //vV. 

§ too. The truejl Mifery arifes from tlr 
PqiJions op' Mi tt in his pttjcnt Julkn utul 
dtjiurbed Couhtion, 

From this tniln of obfcivation, cm 01 r 
avoid rcHci^ting upon the diioider in uhlt'i 
human na'ure plainly appears at prclci c 
to lic.J' We behold, in Maman, the pic- 
ture of that milci y, which arifes fiom cvi! 
palfions; of that unhappinefs, wliicli is in- 
cident to tiic highell profperity; of tl-at 
difeontent, which iscoiuTnon tocvciy {hiio. 
VV'heihor wc confuici him as a b.ul ir.u:, 
a profpejons nvan, 01 firnply a') n man, m 
cvoiv light wc behold jcafon t<50 w^ak foi 
pnflu>n. I nis is ihc fouicc of the rcig'ii', ; 
e\il; this is the root of the uid\ttlal cfl- 
cafe. 'I'l'C ilorv of Hainan only llicv', s u.-!, 
wlut hnir.'in mature has too generally .ip- 
pcared to be in ever)' age. lienee, wlicn 
wc rca.dtlie hidoiy of r.uions what do we 
read but the hidniy of the follies ard 
Clines of men? Wc may dignify thofc 
‘it corded tr.infadions, by calling them the 
intrigues of flatefmen, and the exploits of 
conquerois; but they arc, in truth, no 
» other than the eflivis of difeonttnt to 
cfcape from its mifery, and the flrugglts 
of contending palTions among unhappy 
'men. 'I'he htlloiv of mankind has ever 
been a continued tragedy; the world, a 
great thc.itje, exhibiting the fame repeartd 
Iccne, of the follies of men fliooting fortli 
into guilt, and of their palfions fermcnl- 
ing, by .1 quick procefs, into mifery. 

‘I bid. 

4 101 , Our Naturt to ht rrfiortd by ufsng 
the AJJiflanct of Re<v(lation. 

But can W'c believe, that the nature of 
man came forth in this Hate from the 
hands of its gracious Creator.? Did he 
frame this world, and llore it with inha- 
bitants, folcly that it might be rcplcoiflicd 
with crimes and misfortunes In the 
moral, as well as in the natural world, wc 
may plainly difeern the figns of feme vjo- 
km coatufion, which has inattered the ori- 
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Pinal workmanihip of the Almighty. Amidft 
u.b wreck of human nature, traces ftill re- 
iTialnv\hich indicate its author. Thofehigh 
powers of confciencc and reafon, thatcapa- 
cirv for iiappincfs.that ardour of entcrprize, 
tl/ii <^!ow of affection, which often break 
tLrou.^h the gloom of human vanity and 
are like the fcattcved columns, the 
L.tkeii arches, and defaced fculptures of 
iv ' lef-illcn temple, whofe ancient fplendour 
eppeai s amidld its ruins. So conlpicuous 
i'l human n.iture are thole chai afters, botit 
(d’ a high origin and of a degraded llatc, 
t', 1 , bv many religious fefts throughout 
i',e (Mi th, they have been fecn and con- 
i' I'.-d. A tr.idliion i'eciru to have per- 
\ . !■ ] .ilinoll all nations, that the human 
I * ■ I: k 1 fltiier, through lone offence, for- 
! it.J, or through fciMC misfortune, lofl, 
I'ui (lution of jr.im.T'al hououi, whcii 
1 y <".we poiTeffjd. butwhiU*, from this 
<!c^[tine, i'l unci rilood, and involved in 
11 ^ eiy fabulous I .Ics the nations wandering 
n Ihigen da.kiiAs could diaw no con- 
1 that Wiie lull; while, totally 

1.;. oiarr of the naune of the dileafc, t!iey 
1 U"jit in vain for the rena'dv; the f. me 
«iorie icvehilijp, u iii:li has lo'orined us In 

V li t manner o ir apodaey arc.fe, from the 
.' hidf of our ladmiud powers, has itdlruCt- 
<d u, alfj how we may be reilorcd to 
Mriue and to h ippiviefs. 

l.et us, thereibre, iKidy to Impiove tlie 
= iTi iance v\Lich tlUs’ revelation adbids, for 
the rednration of our nature* and the rc- 

V every of our felicity. With humble and 
giaieiul mind', let us apply to thole medi- 
um ! fprings Which it hath opened, for 
‘^'uring the dilbiicrs of our heart and paf- 
1'“ n-!. In tlui view, let Us, ’with reverence, 
1 ok up to that Divine Perfona^e, who 
u'-icended into this world, on purpofe to be 
|i>e light and the life of men: wlio came, 
m the fulnefs of grace .and truth, to repair 
tu.“ dclolalions of many generations, to 
^ dorc Older among the works of God, 
•'‘u! to raife up a new earth, and new hea- 
^ ' li, u herein righTcoufnefs Ihoiild dwell 
^or ever. Under his tuition let us put 
< urf.lves; andainidilthe llorms ofpaffion 

v.hich we are liere expofed, and the 
f'ppery p^ths which w'e are left to tread, 
r--‘^'er trull preiumptuoully to our o>%’n un- 
de. Handing. Thankful that a heavenly 
ceniuftor voucJifafes his aid, let us car- 
rie^tly pnv, that from him may tlefcend 

me light 10 guide our Heps, and divine 
lUragtb orti fy our minds. Let us 
P^‘iy> iliat his grace tray keep us fixm ail 


intemperate paffions, and milbhcn pur- 
fuits of pleafure; that whether it ihall h» 
his will, to give or to deny us ea/.hl prof- 
perity, he may blcfs us with a c.ilr.i, a 
found, and well- regulated n ind ; m ly y i c- 
us moderation in luccefs, arvd f riit .I ^ 
under difappointmcnt ; and may enabl ■ us 
fo to take warning from the crimes .in i 
miferics of others, as to cfcapc the fnarcs 
of guilt. Ibid, 

§ 102. The Happinefs of every Man rr- 
pends more upon the Slate of his <nvit 
bhndt than upon any external Circum- 
Jlancc nxihatevcr. 

While we thus maintain a due depen- 
dence on God, let us alio exert ourielvcf 
with care, in achng our own part. From 
tlie whole of what has been laid, this im- 
po.t.ir.t inllrudii.)ii arifcs, that the happi- 
ncis of cvvry nun depends more upon the 
ft.itc of hia own mind, than upon any one 
external circumlUnce ; nay more than 
upon all external things put together. 
We have feen, that inouiin.ue paflions arc 
tlic great dillurbeis of life; and that un- 
Icfs vve poffv’is a good confcience, and a 
well -governed mind, difcontent will blaft 
every enjoyment, and the highell profperlty 
will prove only dilguilcd inifery. Fix 
then this conclufion in your minds, that 
the dedruftion of your virtue is the Jcrtruc- 
tion of your pc.ice. Keep thy heart with 
all diiigcrce; govern it witn the grcatcit 
care; forou of it are the iffuts of life. 
Jn no ftatio 1 , in no period, think your- 
felvcs fee ac from inc dangers which 
fpring f o’.n your paflions. Every age, and 
ever/ ibtion, tlicy befet; from youth to 
gray hairs, and from the pcafant to .the 

ibid, 

§ 103. J^t frfl felting out in Lifct beware 
of ji'uueing Appear anus. 

At your firfl fctting out in life cfpc* 
daily, when yet unacquainted wi:h the 
world and its marcs, when every pieafurc 
enchants with ks Anile, and every. objeft: 
lliincs with the glofs of novelty ; beware 
of the reducing appearances which fur- 
round you, and recollect what othds have 
fufl'ered from the power of hcadftrong 
defirc. If you allow any paflion, even 
though it be efleemed innoceiA, to acquire 
an abiblutc afeendant, your inward peace 
will be impairedi But if any which has 
the taint of guilt,- take early pofleflion of 
your mind, you may date from that mo- 
ment the ruin of your tranquillity.— Nor 

with 
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with t{ic feafon of youth does the peril 
end. To the impetuofity of youthful dc- 
Iirc» fuccccd the more fober, but no Icfs 
dangerous, attachments of advancing 
years ; when the paffions which arc con- 
nefted with intcrclt and hmbition begin 
their reign, and too frequently extend their 
jnalignantinflucnce,even over tliofe periods 
of life which ought to be moll tranquil, 
irom the firll to the lafl of man’s abode 
cm earth, the difcipline nmd never be rc- 
kxed, of guarding the heart from the do- 
minion of palTion. Eager paHions, and 
violent dcfires, were not made for man. 
I hcy exceed his fpliere: they fiird no 
adequate obj efts on earth; and of courfc 
can oe produftive of nothing but mifery. 
The certain CvTaTcqucnce of indulging 
them is, that there* fhall come an evil day, 
when the anguilh of difappoinlment fiall 
drive us to acknowledge, that all wluch 
syc enjoy avaikth us nothing. 

Ehu}\ 

^ JO.^. EKthuJtii/.n h'fs pcrr'icicus /c fie 

SLnd than CdJiuJs ami huhjjertme /// 

But whatever abfurd hies may arik fioni 
rlic hncled aidmir'. of cr.thulijjin, they r, le 
t.ikH Icfs pernicious than the conir.ov 
- '-trune of coldncfs and indlTVcrcrcc in le- 
iigu n. '1 he fpirit of chivalry, though it 
led to many romantic enterprives, was ne- 
ve; tIicIcE fivourablc to true courage, as it 
/’wked .ind noarii]*:d magnanimity and 
CMUtvmpt of d-inge-; which, though fome- 
tii 'v , w. led in alvurd undertakings, were 

the gfe.i'cil uje on real and proper oc- 
calio'is. 'Die ni)bie'l energies of which 
we aie cat able, can fcarcely be called out 
v'l'O'it lomc degree of cntliufiafm, in 

hare\er caufc w e are cngage^l ; .mid thoie 
ffn.timcnts whicli lend to the exaltation of 
human nature, though they may often ex- 
cite attempts bevond the human powers, 
will, however, prcNcniour ftopping fhort 
of them, and loling, by carclcls indolence 
and lelf-dcfertion, the greateft part of that 
frrvngth with which we really are en- 
dued. 

How common is it for thofc who profefs 
(mid perhaps finccrcly) to believe with 
t i.iiT pcrfujifion the truth ofthegofpel, to 
declare that they do not pre.tcnd to frame 
their lives according to the purity of its 
moral preo pts ! “ I hope,” (iiy they, 

’* ,r am guilty of no great ctiiincs; but iho 
'• cu.toms of the world in thefc times will 
*' s.'t adv.it of a conduft agreeable either 

X 


** to rcafon or revelation. I know thi 
<« courfc of life l am in is wrong ; 1 koow 
« tliat I am engrolTed by the world-— that 
** I have no time for refleftion, npr for 
** the praftice of many duties which I ac- 
** knowledge to befuch. But I know not 
iiow it is-— 1 do not find that 1 can alter 
“ my way of living.”— Thus they coolly 
and contentedly give themfelves up to a 
conlhint courfc of dillipation, and a general 
woi ihlefTnefs of charafter, w hich, I fear, is 
as iiitic favourable to their happinels here 
or hereafter, as the occafsonal comnullioii 
of crimes at which they would dare 
and tremble, ri'hc habitual nrgltft of all 
that is motl valuable and impoitant, of 
childicn, friends, fei vants— of nclghbouis 
and dependants— of the poor— of Ciod — 
.and of their can minds, they confider as 
an cxcufable levity, and latisfy tliemlelves 
wiiii laying the blame on ilic maunefs of 
the limes. 

If a modern l.idv of fiihlon was to be 
called to .iccoiint for the dii'nohtion of her 
lime, 1 imagine her defence would ion in 
this liylc;— '< I can’t, you know, be out 
“ of the world, nor aft difi'c.rcntly from 
*♦ c\ciy body in it. The hours a»c cvcjy 
“ whme late — confcquenily 1 nfe late. [ 
“ haic fcarce breakfalled before morning 
vifiis begin, or ’lis time to go to an 
auftion, or a concert, or to take a little 
“ cxercife for my health. Drcfllng my 
** hair is a long opci.iiion, but one can’t 
•* appe.ar with a head unlike every body 
** cue. One mull fometimes go to a play, 
“ or an opera; though 1 own it hurries 
one to dc.ath. I'hen what with aecef- 
“ fary vifits — the perpetual engagements 
" to card-paiiies at private houi..s— and 
** aitcndancc on public alTerablies, to 
“ which all people of faftiion fubferibe, 
*« the evenings, you fee, are fully difpof- 
« ed of. What time then can 1 poffibly 
have for what you call domcftic duties t 
—You talk of the offices and enjoy- 
<* ments of friend (hip — alas ! I have no 
“ hours left for fiicnds ! 1 muft fee them 
“ in a c row'd, or not at all. As to culti- 
« vating the friendfhip of my hulband, wc 
“ are very civil when wc meet; but wc are 
“ bodi too much engaged to fpend much 
“ lime with each other. With regard to 
" my daughters, I have given them a 
^ French cover nefs, and proper maftcra 
—1 ca%do no more for them. You tell 
“ me, I ihould inftruft my fervants-r— - 
“ but I have not time to inform myfclf^ 
« much ids can I undertake any thing of 

« Uia; 
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t‘ iKat fort for them, or even be able to 
«ruefs what they do with themfelves the 
gicatcll part of the twenty-four hours. 

1 go to church, if polfible, once on a 
Sunday, and then fomc of my fervants 
“ attend me ; and if they will not mind 
4< wlut the preacher fays, how can I help 
it f*— The management of our fbrtune, 
as far as I am concerned, I muft leave 
to the fteward and houfekeeper ; for [ 
“ find I can barely fnatch a quarter of an 
“ hour juft to look over the bill of fare 
“ when I am to have company, that they 
“ rnav not fend up any thing frightful or 
“ old-falhioned — As to the ChrilUan duty 
“ of charity, I affurc you 1 am not ill- 
natured; and (confidcring that the great 
“ expcnce of being always dreft for com- 
“ p'ln), with loflcs at cards, fubferiptions, 
“ and public fpcflacles, leave me very 
“ little to difpofe of) I am ready enough 
‘‘ to give my money when I meet with a 
milcrablcobjeft. You fay 1 ftiould cn- 
“ quire out fuch, inform mylelf thoroughly 
“ (f their cafe#, mike an acquaintance 
w ith the poor of my neighbourhood in 
“ the country, and plan out the beft 
“ methods of relieving the unfortunate 
ndd affifting the indufttious. But this 
“ fuppofes much more time, and much 
“ more money, than I have to beftow.— I 
“ have had h6pes indeed that my fummers 
^ould have afforded me more leifure; 
“ but we ftay pretty late in town ; then 
we generally pafs feveral weeks at one 
” or other of the water- drinking places, 
" where every moment is fpent in public ; 
** and, for the few months in which we 
refidc at our own feat, our houfe is 
always full, with t fuccefiion of com- 
pany, to whofe amufement one is obliged 
*' to dedicate every hour of the day/* 

So here ends the account of that lire 
which was given you to prepare and edu- 
cate yourfclf for eternity ? — Yet you be- 
lieve the immortality of the foul, and a 
future ftatc of rewards and punifhmenls. 
A(k your own heart what rewards you dc- 
ferve, or what kind of felicity you are fitted 
to enjoy ?— WhiA of thefe faculties or' 
affcdions, which heaven can be fuppofed 
to gratify, have you cultivated and im» 
proved — If, in that eternal world, the 

”Orei of knowledge Biould be laid open 
before you, have you preferved that thirft 
or that * tafte £:rr truth/ 
^vhich b now to be indolgcd, wifft cndlcfs 
tntormation?— If, in the Axiety of faints 
and angels, the pureft benevolence and 
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moft cordial love is toconftiiuteyotr hap- 
pinefs, where is the heart that ftiould en- 
joy this delightful intercourfc of afFcition 
— Has your’s been excrcifed and rehned 
to a proper capacity of it during your 
ftate of difcipline, by the encigies of 
generous friendftiip, by the meltings of 
parental fondnefs, or by that union of iicait 
and foul, that mixed eveition of perfect 
friencHhip and inttlable tcndeinei's vshich 
approaches neareft to the full lati.'fadtion 
of our nature, in the b.ards of conjugal 
love ? — Alas ! you fcarcc knew you had a 
heart, except when yon felt it nvell with 
pride, or flutter with vanity ! — Has your 
piety and gratitude, to the Souicc of all 
Good, been cxercifcd and ftrengthened by 
conftant acfts of praife and tliankfgiving ? 
Was it nouiilhed by frequent meditation, 
and filent recolledion of all the wonders 
he hath done for ug, till it burft foi ih in fer- 
vent prayer?— I feai it was rather dccCncv 
than devotion, that carried you once a 
week to the place of public woifidp — and 
for the reftof the week, your thoughts artd 
lime were fo icry diftcrcntly filled up, 
that the idea of a Ruler of the uuiverfe 
could occur but feldom, and then, rather 
as an obje<ft of teiror, than of hope and 
joy. How then lhall a foul fo dead to 
divine love, fo loft to all but the moft 
childift) purfuits, be able to exalt and en- 
large itfclf to a capacity of tliat blifs whicti 
we arc allowed to hope for, in a more in- 
timate perception or the divine prcfence, 
in contemplating more neaily the per- 
fedions of our Creator, and in pouring 
out before his throne our ardent gratitude, 
love, and adoration ? — What kind of train- 
ing is the life you have pafled through, 
for fuch an immortality 
And dare you look dpwn with contempt 
on thofe whom ftrong temptation from na- 
tural paftions, or a train of unfortunate 
circumftances, have funk into the com- 
miffion of what you call great crimes i— 
Dare you fpeak peace to your own heart, 
becaufe by dift'erent circumftances you 
have been prefervej from them?— Far be 
it from me to wifti to leflen the horror of 
crimes; but yet, as the temptations to 
thefe occur but feldom^ whereas the temp- 
tations to negled, and indifference towards 
our duty, for ever furround u$, it maj, be 
ncceflarp to awaken ourfelves to fome 
calculation of the proportions between fuch 
habitual omiftion of all that is good, and 
the commifEon of more heinous ads of An ; 
between our own life in what is 
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felfely called innocent amurement, anddif- 
gracing it by fuilts winch would alir.n 
locicty more, tliough poibbly t .c/ in>£iic 
injure it leis. Mts. Ciuj^onc, 

§ 105 . Of the Dljfercnce heMv^en the Ex- 
treme of Neglt^ence and Rnour in Re- 

hir/on. 

How amazing i'. the cliftance between 
the extreme of negligencr and felf-indul- 
g'’nce in fuch nominal Chriilians, and the 
opnolite excels of rigour which forne have 
unhappily thought meritorious! beiwivija 
Fakal (who dreaded the influence of ple.i- 
fure fo much., as to wear an iron, which 
lie prefied into his fide whenever he found 
himf.df taking delight in any object of 
fenic) and thoh* who think life lent them 
only to be fquvandcrcd in fcnl'clcfs diver- 
lions, and the fiivolous indulgence of 
va ity ! — uh<it a llrangc conipofition is 
man! ever diverging f oin the right line 
—forgetting the ttuc end of his being — 
or widely millaking the moans that lead 
to it. 

If it were indeed true that the Supreme 
Being had made It the condition of our 
future happint'ls, that .\c fli'-u!d Iprnd tlic 
days of our pilgrimage 'here on earth in 
voluntary fuffering and moi Lif cation, and 
a continual oppolition to ever) inclination 
of nature, it would fnrely be worth while 
to conform even to thrfe conditions, how- 
ever rigorous: and w.: fee, by numerous 
examples that it not more than human 
creatures arc capable of, when fully per- 
(uadod that tlicii eternal inceiolls demand 
it. But if, in fa<b, ihclaus i ( c>od aie i; > 
other than dircflions for the better enjov- 
ment of our e\i.lence— «if he has forbui us 
nothing th.ic is not [icrnlcious, and com- 
manded nothing tii.it is nut higlily ad\an- 
tageous to U'— -if, like a henclicent parent, 
he infiiifs neither punillimcnc nor con- 
Utaiot unr.eceflarily, hut makes our good 
the end of all his injun^lioni— it will then 
appear much more extraordinary that wc 
Ihould pervirfely go on in conflant and 
acknowledged ncgled of thole injunc- 
tions. 

is there a fingle plcrfure worthy of a 
rational being, which is not, within certain 
limitations, confillcnt with rcKgiun and \ ir- 
tUc?— ^.*\nd are not the limits, withinwldch 
wcaic permitted to enjoy them, the fame 
which are prefcribcd by rc.afvm and uarui'C, 
and which wc camot exceed without nuni- 
fell hurt to ourfelves, or orhers.^' — ft is :iot 
.the lift of a hermit that is enjoined us: 
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it is only the life of a rational being, forni- 
ed for lociety, capable of continual im- 
provement, and confequently of coniinutil 
advancement in happinefs, 

Sir Charles and Lady Worthy are nei- 
ther gloomy afeetics, nor frantic enthu- 
they married from affedion on long 
acquaintance, and pcrfedl elleem; they 
therefore enjoy the bell pleafurcs of ilu* 
heart in thehighell degree. They concur 
in a rational Icliemc of life, which, whilll 
it nnikes them always chearful and happy, 
renders them the friends of human-kind, 
and the blelTing of all around tliem. I'iicy 
do not delert their rtnlion in the woild, 
nor deny themfelvcs the proper and mode- 
rate ufc of their Jarge foitune; though 
that portion of it, which is appropriaied 
to the ufc of others, is that fi '^m which 
they derive tlieii* higheil graiiiications. 
They fpend four or five moulh'i of every 
year in London, whcie they keep up an 
intercourfc of hofpitality and civility wlii; 
many of the rnoll: rcfpedlablc pcrions i : 
their own, or of higher i.ink; bucha\i< 
endeavoured r.ithcr at .1 felcCt than a nu- 
n crou'i acquaintance; and as they never 
pUv at cards this endeavour has the more 
cafdy fucceeded. Thiee da)s in the week, 
ffvi’n the hour of dinner, aie given up to 
tills intercourfe with what may be called 
the world. Three more arc fpent in a 
family way, wuli a few intimate fiiends, 
whofe talles are conformable to their ow n, 
and with wlwnii the book and working* 
table, or fomi times muhe, bipply the in* 
t lb. oi uleful and a.ice.ibic conver- 
l.’tlon. In tliefe pnriLs th dr childen .nc 
aluavs prclcnt, .uvd pa; take of the im- 
piovemcnt that aiifcs Irom fuch rocivty,(*r 
iioni the w cll-chofcn pieces which .are icad 
aloi;.], 'riie feventh day is .ilways fpert 
at Iiome, after il.c due aticnclancc on pub- 
lie worfliip; and is peculi.iily appropriated 
to the leligiou-s inilrutdion of their chil- 
dien and lei vans or lo hlher works cf 
chaiity. As they keep regular hours, and 
rife early, and as Lady Woithy never pays 
or admits morning vifns, they have feven 
or eight hours in every' d.r', free from a’l 
inteiruption from thewoiid, in which ilbt 
cultivation of their own minds, and theie 
of their children, the viue attention to 
health, to ccconomy, and to the poor, a;c 
cairicd on in the moll regular manner. 

Thus, even in Londorv, they contrive, 
without the appear.ancc of quaj rolling with 
liie -world, or of fliuliing ihcml'clvcs up 
f:o.n it, to pa s ihs greatcil part of their 

time 
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time la a reafonahlc and ufeful, a? well as 
a;:rcv.ible manner. The reft of the 
v:..ir ihcv fpend at ihcir family feat in the 
c^jrtrT* where the happy eft'eds of their 
f'li'ij'le, and of their affidiious attention 
(j tl.e ;;ood of all around them, are ftill 
morv’ obfervable than in town. I'heir 
j. in'ihours, their tenantj*, and the poor, 
many miles about them, find in them 
T iiiie lefource and comfort in calamity, 

. 'ui a ready afTiftance to every feheme of 
i > la :! Induilry. The young arc inftruded 
It t!ic;rc\-pc'ncc, and under their diredion, 

.. r-nd.rcd ufeful at the eailicft period 
j the aged and the Tick have every 

ioinlrr; .idminillered that their ft ite re- 
the idle and dillblute are kept in 
.,' e be xiglhnt infpffllon; the quarrcl- 
iwirr , 'e brought, by a fenfe of tlwir own 
to live more quietly with their 
f iih. and neighbou:s, and amicably to 
i-f 1 ihcir difpuccs lo Sir Cliarles’s de- 
».hh' 

'i.ds amiable prlr arc not Irfs highly 
; red by tlic gcntccl families of their 
1 ' ' ;hl 'vjrhood, who arc fare of finding in 
f ' : IhjuIc the nioft polite and chcaiful 
'U bi v, as'd In thent a fun I of good 

* 'c and goovl humour, with a conllant 

'' to promote cvci y innocent p^ea- 

bo’. They are particularly the delight 

.id the young people, wlio couiidcr them 
‘^''the.T patrons and their oracles, to whom 
f I '/always apply for advice and alliftancc 
m .my kind ofdiihcfs,or in any fehemeof 

k /miles .and Lady Worthy are fel- 
<1 ' I wuliout feme fnends in the houfe 
'•i' i them during their ft..y in thcCliuntiy ; 
their methods are knovn, they arc 
L oken in upon by their guclls, w'ho 
> .'Ct c-rpeft to fee them till d/nner-iime, 
1 1 . : the hear of prayer, and of break- 

* ■ In their private walks or rides, they 
Ciia, !<. vifit the cotUges of the Ubouiing 
j ^ ’t' a ith all of whom they are perfoaally 

.n.tintcJ; and by the f\vectnef> and 
bkud’incls of ihcir manner, as well as by 
‘fi.ir bfnciiccn: aflions they fo entirely 
) tf‘ the hearts of thefe people, ih.it tlity 
*f / made ihe confidante of all iluir family 
y/ yvances. and the caluifts to fettle all 
J ' ';: leruples of confciencc or ditlicuUicj 
‘ nnlud. By this method of converfin^ 
b v.ichthem, they find out their dif- 
chaiaflcxs and capacities, and oftch 
n cr and apply to their own benefit, 
^^’-11 Hi that of the perfon they diftia* 
0 
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guifh, talents, which would otherwife have 
been for ever loft to the public. 

From this flight fieetch of their manner 
of living, can it be thought that the prac- 
tice of virtue cofts them any great facri- 
ficcs ? Do they appear to be the fervanjts 
of a hard mailer ?— 1 1 is true, they have not 
the ainufement of gaming, nor do they 
curie themfelves in biticiliefs of foul, for 
lofing the fortune Providence had bc- 
fto>\cd upon them; they arc not comi- 
nually in public places, nor llifled in 
crowded aftemblics; nor are their hours 
confumed in an infipid interchange of un- 
mcajiing chat with hundreds of fine peo- 
ple who arc pcrfe^lly indifterent to them ; 
nut then, inretu/n, the Being whom tlvcy 
ferve indulges them in the beft plcafurcs 
of love, of frieiidibip, of parental and 
family aft'ccVi'on, ofdivine beneficence, and 
a piety, which chlclly cnnlifts in joyful 
ads of love and pralfe ! — not to mention 
the delights they derive from a talle un- 
corinpted and ftill alive to natural plea 
fares; from the bc-iuties of nature, and 
from cultivating thofe beauties joined with 
utility in the fccne: around them; and 
above all, from th.it ftow of fpirits, which 
a life ofaftivity, and thecontbant cxe/tion 
of right affedion^, naturally produce. 
Comp ire their countenances with thofe of 
the wretched flavc.softhc world, who arc 
hoiiily compl.iining of fatigue, of lilllcftf- 
nefs, diftallc, and vapours; and wiio, with 
faded cheeks and woin-out conftitutions, 
ftill cotubuic to haunt the feenes whvre 
one.* ihcir vanity found gratifeation, bur 
whc;c they now' meet only v/iih mortifi- 
cation and difguft; then tell me, which 
has chofen the h.appier plan, admitting for 
a moment that no future penalty was an- 
nexed to a wrong choice ? Lillen to the 
chaiader that ij given of Sir Charle* 
Worthy and his Lady, wherever they are 
named, and then tell me, whether even 
your idol, the world, h not more fat cur- 
able to them than to you.^ 

Perhaps it is vain to think of recalling 
thofe whom long habits, and the eftablifh- 
ed tyranny of pride and vanity, have almoA 
precluded from a poITibrlity of imitating 
fuch patterns, and in wli6ra the vera' defirc 
of amendment is excingnjibed; but for 
thofe who arc now entcrir'g on the ftageof 
life,* and who have their parts to choofit, 
how earncftly could I wilh for the fpirit of 
perfuafion— for fuch a « warning voice** 
as ibould make itclf heard amid.ft all ih^ 



to 
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gay bailie that furrounds them ! it fhould 
cry to them without ccafing, not to be led 
away by the crowd of fools, without know- 
ing whither they arc eoing— not to ex- 
chanw real happinefs for the empty name 
of pfeafure— not to prefer faihion to im- 
mortality— and, not to fancy it poi?ibl<^for 
them' to be innocent, and at the fame time 
ufelefs. Mrs, Qhapone, 

§ lo6. Virtue Man's true Intcrejl. 

I find myfcif exiting upon a little fpot, 
fnrroundcd every way by an immenfe un- 
known cxpanfion — Where am I ? What 
ioit of place do I inhabit ? Is it cxnclly 
accommodated, in every inAance, to my 
convenience? Is there no excefs of cold, 
none of heat, to olfend me ? Ami never 
annoyed by animals, cither of my own 
kind, or a aifferent ? Is every thing fub- 
fervient to me, as though 1 had ordered all 
myfcif ?— No— nothing like it— the far- 
theA from it poffible. — The world appears 
not, then, originally made for the private 
convenience of me alone ?— It docs not.— 
?ut is it not polfible fo to accommndatf it, 
by my own particular induAry ? If to ac- 
commodate man and bcaA, heaven and 
earth, if this be beyond me, ’lis not polfi- 
ble— What confcquencc then follow^s? or 
can there be any other than this— If I feck 
an intercAofmy own, dctaclicd from that 
of others, I feck an intcreA which is chi- 
merical, and can never have cxiAencc ? 

How then muA I determine \ Have I 
no intcreA at all ? — If I have not, I am a 
fool for Aaylng hcie. ’Tis a i'lnoky houfe; 
and the fooner out of it the better.— But 
why no iniereA? — Can I be contented 
with none, but one feparated and detached ? 
Is afocial intcreA, joined with others, fuch 
an abAirdiiy as not to be admitted \ — The 
bee, the heaver, and the tribes of herding 
animals, are enow to convince mc.tliat the 
thing is fomo^Hierc at lead polfible. How, 
then, am I aAured that *tis not ccjually true 
of man?— Admit it; and what follows? 
If fo, then honour and juAicc are my in- 
tcrcA; then the whole train of moral vir- 
tues are my intcreA; without fomc portion 
of which, not even thieves can maintain 
focicty. 

But, ferther Ail!— I Aop not here — 1 
purfoc this focial intcreA, as far as I can 
trace my fcvcral relations. I pafs fiom 
my own Aock, my own neighbourhood, 
my own nation, to the whole race of iran- 
kind, ti di!]pcrfcd throughout the earth, 
I— Am 1 not related to them all by the 


mutual aids of commerce, by the general 
intercourfe of arts and letters, by that 
common nature of which we all partici- 
pate ? 

Again — I muA have food and clothe 
Without a proper genial warmth, 
I inAantly periAi.— Am I not related, in 
this view, to the very earth itfclf? to the 
dillant fun, from whofc beams I derive 
vigour! to that Aupendouscourfc and or- 
der of the infinite hoA of heaven, by witkh 
the times and feafons ever uniformly pafs 
on ?— Were this order once confounded, I 
could not probably furvive a moment; fo 
abrohucly do I depend on tliis common 
general welfare. — What, then, have 1 to 
do, bdt to cnl.'iigc viitue into piety ? Not 
only honour and juAice, and v hat I owe to 
man, is my inteicA; but gratinide al!o, 
acqiiicfccnce, refignation, adoration, and 
all I owe to thi.s great polity, and its 
greater Governor our common Parent. 

Hams, 

§ 107. On Cratltude. 

There is not a more pleafing cxcrclfe of 
the mind, than gratitude. 

It is accompanied with ficli inward 
fiiiisfaflion, that the duty is fufliclLMuIy re- 
warded by the performance. It is not like 
thcpra<^Iice of many other virtues, diilku't 
and painful, but attended with fo much 
plc.ilurc, that were there no pofitivc com- 
mand which enjoined it, nor any recoin- 
pence laid up for it hereafter— a generous 
mind would indulge in it, for the natural 
gratification tliat accompanies it. 

If gratitude is due from man to man — 
Low much more from man to his Maker? 
— d'hc Supreme Being docs not only con- 
fer upon us ihofe bounties which proceed 
more immediately from his hand, but even 
thofe benefits which are conveyed to us 
by others. Every bleffine we enjoy, by 
wh.nt means foever it may be derived upon 
us, i*. the gift of Him who is the great 
Author of good, and Father of mercies. 

If gratitude, when exerted towards one 
another, naturally produces a very plea- 
fing fenfation in the mind of a grateful 
man ; it exalts the foul into rapture, when 
. it is employed on this great objefl of gra- 
titude, on this beneficienc Being, who has 
given us every thing we already poffei:*» 
and from whom we cxpefl every thing wc 
yet hope for. 

MoA of the works of the Pagan poets 
were either direft hymns of their deities 
or tended indirc^y to the eekbradon of 

their 
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ihvir rcfpe^live .attributes and perfe^lions. 
rhofe who are acquainted with the works 
of the Greek and Latin poets which are 
liill extant, will, upon refle 61 ion, find this 
ohfervation fo true, thatl fhall not enlarge 
upon it. One would wonder that more 
of our Chriftian poets have not turned 
their thoughts this way^ efpecially if we 
coniider, that our idea of the Supreme 
Being, is not only infinitely more great 
■mJ noble than could polfibly enter into 
the heart of a heathen, but filled with 
ev ery thing that can raife the imagination, 
.uid give an opportuni y for the fublimcil 
iho jghrs and conceptions. 

Plutarch tells us of a heathen who was 
ilnging an hymn to Diana, in which he 
e iebrited her for her delight in human 
l.u'tiiices, and other inliinces of cruelty 
and revenge; upon which a poet who was 
prclent at this piece of devotion, ' and 
leems to have had a truer idea of the di- 
vine nature, told the votary, by way of 
reproof, that in rccompence tor his hymn, 
he heartily wilhed he might have a daugh- 
ter the fiune temper with the goddefs 
ho celebrated.— It was indeed impoflible 
to w rite the praifes of one of thole filfe 
denies, according to the Pagan creed. 
''I’hout a mixture of impertinence and 
•^biurdity. 

. fhe Jews, who before the time of Chrifl 
tiniity were the only people who had the 
knowledge of the true God, have fee the 
^hniHan world an example how they 
to employ this divine talent, of 
'vhich I am fpeaking. As that nation 
produced men of great genius, without 
conlidcring them as infpired writers, they 
o-rve tranfmitted to us many hymns and 
divine odes, which excel thofe that are 
^hvered down to us by the ancient 
recks and Romans, in the poetry as 
as in the fubjc^I to which it is con- 
’crated. This, I think, might be cafily 
I'^vvn, jf there were occafion for it. 


but fuch was the abftra£llon of his mind, 
that his eye did not immediately take 
cognizance of its objefl. In the moment 
of recolleflion he ftarted as from a dream, 
he covered his face in confufion, and 
bowed himfelf to the ground. “ Son of 
affll^lion,** faid Omar, who art thou, 
and^hat is thy dillrefs?’* “ My name.’* 
replied the ll ranger, is Hafian, ^nd I 
am a native of this city : the Angel of ad- 
verfity has laid his hand upon me, and the 
wretch whom thine eye compailionaies, 
thou canftnot deliver.'* “ To deliver thee,’* 
faid Omar, “ belongs to Him only, from 
whom W'c IhoiilJ receive with humility 
both good and evil: yet hide not thy life 
from me; for the burthen which I cannot 
remove, I may at Ie.ilt enable thee to 
fuftain.” Halian fixed his eyes upon t!ic 
ground, and remained fonic time filent; 
then fetching a deep figh, he looked up at 
the hermit, and tlms complied with his re- 
queft. 

It is now fix years fince our mighty lord 
the Caliph Almalic, whofe memory be 
blefled, firfi came privately to worfliip in 
the temple of the holy city. Thc’bJcffing 
which he petitioned of the prophet, as the 
prophet’s vicegerent, he was diligent to 
difpenfe: in the intervals of his devotion, 
therefore, he wxnt about the city relieving 
difirefs and retraining opprclTion: the 
widow fmiled under his prote^iUon, and 
the vveaknefs of age and infancy was luf- 
tained by his bounty. J, who dreaded no 
evil but fickncfs, and expelled no good 
beyond the reward of my labour, was 
finging at my work, whc.i Almalic cntcicd 
my dwelling. He looked round with a 
fmile of complacency; perceiving that 
though it was mean it was neat, and 
though I was poor I .appeared to be con- 
tent. As his habit was that of a pilgrim,. 

I haltcned to receive him with fuch hof- 
pitalitjr as was in my power, and my 
chcarfulnefs was rather increafed than re- 


Spe^ator, 

^ Reli^hn ibi Feun^iation 0/ Cwtcnt : 
an AlUgory. 

k, hermft of the mountain Au- 

‘ijabis which rifes on the call of Mecca, 
y overlook! the city, /bund one evening 
man fitting peniive and alone, within a 

h m ^'^K^rded 

‘ With attention, and perceived £at his 

hoiU l»aggard, and that his 

a'r ‘ fteble and emaciated: tie man 
^*‘0 feemed to gaze ftedfafily on Omar; 


llrained by his prefence. After he had 
accepted fomc cofiee, he aficed me many 
queitions; and though by my anfwers £ 
always endeavoured to excite him to mirth, 
yet 1 perceived that he grew thoughtful, 
and eyed me with a placid but fixed at- 
tendon. I fufpcfled that he had fomc 
kpowledge of me, and therefore enquired 
hif country and his name. ** Hafian,’* 
(kid he, ** I have raifed thy curjofity, and 
it (hall be (knsfied ; he who now talks with 
thee, ii Almalic, the fovereign of the 
faithful, whofe feat if the throne of Me- 


G 


diiui» 
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<3ina, andwhofecommifTion is from above.” 
Thefe words ftruck me dumb with al|o- 
niftunent, thouejh I had feme doubt of 
their truth; but Almalic, Uirowlu)^ back 
hib garment, difeovered the peculiarity of 
his veft, and put the royal fii'nct upon his 
finger. 1 then fiartcfl up, and was al^ut 
to proftratc my r«*lf before him, but he pre- 
vented me: “ Hafihn,” faid he, "forbear; 
thou art greater than I, and fiom thee I 
have at once derived humility and wif- 
dom.” 4 anf^vered, “ Mock not thy fer- 
vent, who is but as a worm before thee: 
life and death arc in thy hand, and hap- 
pinefs and mlfcry ar-c the daughters of 
thy will.” “ HaHan,” he rcplic<l, I can 
ro other wife give life or happinefs, than 
by rot taking them away: thou aitthy- 
fcH I yoiul the leach of my bounty, and 
poff'lied of felicity whicli I, c.in neither 
Cf^mriiunicate nor obtain. Ivjy influence 
over other*:, fib tny boiom with perpetual 
loliciiude and an,\ictv; and yet my in- 
f ucnce over otiiu*. c;;ic.uls only to their 
vices, wht flier I would reward or punilh. 
r>v the Low.ilrinp, 1 can it’pn'fs vioiencc 
and k.iiid; and by the diI(i>..tion of 
pou'ci', I can tr:insf( I the iniatiuble wiflics 
of avitice ;ind ainbiticn from one (bjefl 
to another; but with itlpcdi to vhiue, f 
am impotent; ifIcouM reward it, I would 
rewara it in thee. 1 hou nit content, and 
h.ill therefore neither .avarice nor ambition: 
to exalt thee, would cleliroy the fimplicity 
of thy life, and diminilb that happinefs 
w hich I have no power cither to jnereafe 
or to cc ntinuc.” 

lie then role up, and comm.'inding me 
not to difclofe his f ci'ct, departed. 

As fcon as I recuvered fiom the con- 
fuHon and allonilhment in which the Ca- 
liph left me, 1 began to regret that my 
beuaviour had intcrce^.tcd his Ixiunty; and 
accufed that chearfubiefs of folly,’ which 
was the concomitant of poverty and 
labour. I now rcpinedi at the obl'cuflty 
of nry hf^tion, which rrty former infenfi- 
bility had perpetuated-; I neglected my 
J.iboar, becuufa I defpifed the rcwaid; I 
fpent the d.iy in idlcncfs, forming roman- 
tic projetils torccovcrihe advantages which 
1 had loll : and .at night, inftead of lofing 
mvfclf in tliat fwen and rcfrclbing fleep, 
fiom whicii 1 ufed to rife with new health, 
chearfulnofv, and vigour, 1 dreamt of 
Iplcndid li.'biis and a numerous retinue, of 
gardens, palnces, eunuchs, end women, 
and sVaki;d erfly to regret the illufions 
th«t had vaniilicd. My health Was at 


length impaired by the inquietude of my 
mind; 1 fold all my moveables for fub- 
fiflencc; and referved only a mattrafi, 
upon which I fometimes Liy from one 
night to another. 

in the firil moon of the following year, 
the Caliph came again to M<?cca, with the 
f.me fecrt’cy, and for the fame ptirpofes, 
lie w.is willing once more to fee the man, 
whom he confidered as deriving felicity 
from himfelf. But he found me, not find- 
ing at my work, ruddy with health, vivid 
u'lth chcaifulnefs; but pale and dejefled, 
fitting on the ground, and chewing opium, 
whicfi contributed to fubilitutc the phan- 
tonij of imagination for the realities of 
gii-iin-fs He entered with a kind of 
joyful impatience in his countenance, 
which, the moment he beheld me, was 
change.J to a mixture of w’onder and pity, 

I h.ad often wifiied for another opportunity 
to .adtbeli the Caliph; yet 1 was con- 
four.dcd at his picfencc, and, throwing 
niylclf .at his feet, I laid my hand upon 
inv head, and was Ipecchlefs. “ Hafl'an,” 
faid he, “ w'hat canil thou have loll, whole 
wtakh w.as the labour of tldnc own hand; 
and what can have niadt thee fad, the 
fpnug of wh(;rc joy was in thy own bofom ? 
Wiiat evil hath bt fallen thee? 'Speak, 
r.nil if 1 can remove it, thou art happy.” 
1 was now encoui.ngcd to look up, and I 
replied, “ Let my Lord forgive the pre- 
fumption of his 1‘crvant, who rather than 
utter .1 falfchood, would be dumb for ever. 
I am become wretched by the lofs of 
that which 1 never pofiefi'ed : thou hall 
raifcd Willies, which indeed I am not 
worthy thou Ibouldll faiisfy; but why 
lliould it be thought, that he who was 
happy in obfeurity and indigence, would 
not have been rendered more happy by 
eminence and wealth ?” 

VVhen I had fiuilhcd this fpccch, Al- 
malic flood feme moments in fufpenfe, 
and I continued profliaie before him. 
** Halfan,” faid he, " 1 perceive, not with 
indignation but regret, that I miftcok thy 
char.i£lcr; I now difeover avarice and 
ambition in thy heart, which lay torpid 
only becaufe their obje^s were too remote 
to roufe them, I cannot therefore icfv'cfl 
thee with authority, becaufe I would net 
fubjcCl my peopje to oppreffion ; and be* 
caufc I would not be compelled to punifh 
thee for crimes which I .firft enabled thee 
to commit. But as 1 have taken from 
thee that which I cannot reflore, I will at 
kail gradf/ the wilhcathat I excit^, 
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thy heart accufe me of mjufHce, and thou 
continue ftill a ilrangcr to thyfelf. Arife, 
thiTcforc, and follow me.’* — I fprung 
from the ground as it were with the wings 
of an eagle; I kifled the hem of his gar- 
ment in an extaly of gratitude and joy; 
and when I went out of my houfe, my 
heart leaped as if I had efcapsd from the 
(Icnofa Hon. I followed Almalic to the 
caravanfera in w'hich he lodged ; and after 
he had fulfilled his vows, he took me with 
him to Medina. He gave me an apart- 
ment in the feraglio; I was attended by 
)ji5 own fervants; my provifious were fent 
fVum his own table; 1 received every 
wu'k a futn from his treafury, which ex- 
aeded i\\(' moft romantic of my expeda- 
tioni. Hut 1 foon (hfeovered, that no 
d.MHty fo tafteful, as the food to which 
I dvur procured an .appetite: no flumbeis 
lo l.vcet, as thofe which we.irinefs invited ; 
and no time fo well cnj’oyed, as tint in 
H'lich diligence is expe<^ding its reward. 

I r>mcmbcied thefe enjoyments with rc- 
; and while I was fighing in the miJit 
I'.ipcifluities, which though they en- 
i m'.bcfcd life, yet 1 could not give up, 
they were fuddcnly taken away. 

Alma'ic, in the midd of the glory of 
kingdom, and in the full vigour of his 
k'A*. expired fuddcnly in the bath: fuch 
^ knoweft w'as the dertiny which the 
A.migluy had written upon his head. 

^ l^is fon Aububekir, who fuccecdcd to 
Jac throne, was incenfed againft me, by 
who regarded me at once with con- 
and envy; he fuddcnly withdrew 
niv pcnfion, and commanded that J (hould 
‘’■espelled the palace; a command which 
^memics executed with fo much rigour. 

\ twelve hours I found myfeif in 

I " of Medina, indigent and fricnd- 
V’ to hunger and derifion, with 

•‘d the habits of luxury, and all the fenfi- 
/'hty of pride. O! let not thy heart de- 
t’l'c me, thou whom experience has not 
that it is mifery to lofc that which 
‘ 1 ^ not happinefs to poflefs. O! that 
0 . nic this Iclfon had not been written on 
M of Provfdcncc ! X have tra- 
ined from Medina lo Mecca ; but I can- 
ot fly myfeif. How different arc 
iL which J have been placed! 

“ bitter! for 
A " P'^^brre? of neither can retum.—Haf- 
^ n uaving thus ended his ilory, fmotc hia 
and looking upward, 

into tears. 

having waited till this agony vi as 
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paft, w'ent to him, and taking him by the 
hand, “ My fon,” faid he, •» more is yet 
in thv power than Almalic could give, or 
Aubulxekir take away. The lefTon of thy 
life the prophet has in mercy appointed me 
to explain. 

* Thou waft once content with poverty 
and labour, only becaufc they were become 
habitual, and cafe and affluence were 
placed beyond thy hope; for wlicn cafe 
and affluence approached thee, tjiou wall 
content with poverty and labour no more. 
Tli.u which then became the objccl, was 
alfo the bound of thy hope; and he, whole 
utmoll hope is difappointed, mnft inevita- 
bly be wi etched. If thy fupreme dcfirc 
had bv'^cn the delights of paradife, and 
thou hadft believed that by the tenor of 
thy life thefe delights had been fccured, 
as moie could not have been giveii thoc, 
thou wouldll not have regretted that Icfs 
x\as not offered. The content which was 
once enjoyed, was but the lethargy of foul ; 
and the diftrefs which is now fuflered, will 
but quicken it to adlion. Depait, there- 
fjic, .and be thankful for all things ; put 
thy truft in Him, who alone can gratify 
the wilh of reafon, and fatisfy thy foul with 
good; fix thy hope upon that portion, in 
comparifon of which the world is as the 
diop of the bucket, and the dull of the ba- 
lance. Return, my fon, to thy labour; thy 
food lhall be again tafteful, and thy reft 
(hall be fweet; to thy content alfo will be 
added liability, when it depends not upon 
that which is pofTcftcd upon earth, but 
upon that which is expedlcd in Heaven.” 

Haffin, upon whofc mind the Angel of 
inftrudion imprcfled the counfcl of Omar, 
haftened to proftratc himfelfin the temple 
of the Prophet. Peace dawned upon nis 
mind like the radiance of the^ morning: 
he returned to his labour with chcaifulnels; 
his devotion became fervent and habitual ; 
and the latter days of Haffan were hap- 
pier than the firft. Adventurer, 

§ 109. Bad company^meanin^ of the phrtfe 
’■liferent clajfet of bad company-^ill 
ehojea company— ^hat it meant by keeping 
bad company— the danger of it t from our 
aptneft to imitate and- cat ih the mantiers of 
othert—frm the great pavoer and free of 
euftom—from our bad inclinaticnt* 

** Evil communicatioD,** fays the text, 

** corrupts good manners.** This affer- 
tion is general, and no doubt all people 
fuffer from fuch communication ; but above 
all, the minds of youth will fufler; which 
G 2 . , ' , 
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are yet unformed, unprincipled, unfur^ It is true, if we were determined never 
nllhed; and ready to receive any impref- to have any commerce with bad men, we 
fion. mu/?, as the apoille remarks, altogether 

But before we confider the danger of go out of the world.’' By keeping bad 
keeping bad company, let us /Ird fte the company, therefore, is not meant a ca/ual 
meaning of the phrafe. intercourfe with them, on occafion of bu- 

In the phrafe of the world, good com- finefs, or as tliey accidentally fall in our 
pany means fafhionablc people. Their way; but having an inclination to confort 
Nations in life, not their morals, are con- with them — complying with that inclina- 
iidcred: and he, who aflbeiates with fuch, tion— feeking their company, when we 
though they fet him the example of break- might avoid it — entering into their partici 
ing every commandment of the decalogue, —and making them the companious of our 
is Hill faid to keep good company. — 1 choice. Mixing with them occafionally, 
Ihould wifli you to fix another meaning to cannot be avoided, 
the expreflion; and to confider vice in the The danger of keeping bad company, 
fame detcllable light, in whatever com- arifes principally from our aptnefs to imi- 
pany it is found; nay, to confider all com- tatc and catch the manners and fcntinicnts 
pany in which it is found, be their llation of others— from the power of ciilloir.— 
what it will, as bad company. from our own *bad inclinations — and from 

The three following clafles will perhaps the pains taken by the bad to corrupt us*, 
include the greateft part of thole, who In our carliert youth, the contagion of 

deferve this appellation. manners is obfervablc. In the boy, yet 

In the firll, 1 fliculd rank all who endca- incapable of having any thing in/lilled into 
vour to dellroy the principles of Chrif- him, we eaf/ly dilcover from his firll ai- 
tianity — who jcH upon Scripture — talk lions, and rude attempts at language, the 
blafpliemy — and treat icv elation with con- kind of perfons with whom he has been 
*«^nip** ' brought up; we fee the c.irly fpring of 

A fecond efufs of bad company are ihofc, civili/ed education, or tiic firll wild llioots 
who have a tendency to dellroy in us the of ru/licity. 

piinciples of common honclly and into- As he enters farther into life, his bc- 

giity. Under this head wc may rank haviour, manners, and converfaiion, nil 

jramcllers of cvciy denomination; and the take their call from the company he keep- 
low and infamous charaders of every pro- Obferve the peafant, and the man of edu- 
felfion. cation; the difl'erencc is flriking. Ar;i 

A third clafs of bad company, and fuch yet God hath bellowed equal talents on 
as arc commonly moil dangerous to youth, each. The only dilFercncc is, they have 
includes the long c.ualogue of men of been thrown into different fccncsof liff; 
plcafure. In W'hatevcr way they follow and have had commerce with pcrlons cf 
the call of appetite, tlv/y have equally a different fiatior.s. 

tendency to corrupt the purity of the Nor are manners and behaviour more 

eafily caught, than opinions, and pri»i* 
Bcfidci thefe three cUffet, whom wc ciplcs. In childhood and youth, we ns- 
may call bad company, there are others turally .adopt the I’entimcTits of thofe about 
who come under the denomination of ill- us. And as wc advance in life, how few 
chofen company: trifling, infipid charac- of us think for ourfelves? How many of 
ters of every kind; who follow no bufinefs us are fatisfied with taking our opinions 
—arc led by no ideas of improvement— fccond hand ! 

but liiend their time in diilipation and folly The great power and force of collf‘® 
— whofe highcil praife it is, that they are forms another argument againft keeping 
only cot vicious.— With nond of thefe, a ' bad company. However ferioufly dv* 
ferlous man would wiih his fon to keep pofed wc may be; and however (hockc*^ 
company. at the firft approaches of vice; thw 

^ It may be alkcd what is meant by keep- ing appearance goes off, upon an intim^^J 
mg bad company The world abounds with it. Cullom will foon render theme* 
with chara<^^crs pf this kind ; they meet ui difguftful thing familiar. And this is i®' 
in every place; and if wc keep company deed a kind proyillon of nature, to rend^ 
at all. It IS impcdfiblc to avoid keeping laboirr, and toil, and danger, which are 
company with fuch perfons. lot of man, more eafy to him. The 

* See Uu4 fubj<xq ticated more at Ur*c in an anonv moes pamphhi, on the cny>lcyn»cnt of lime* 
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foldier, \\ho trembles at the fitH encounter, 
becomes a hardy veteran in a few cam- 
jiaigns. Habit renders danger lamiliar, 
anil of courfe indlfFereiit to him. 

hut habit, which is intended for our 
grK)d, may, like other kind appointments 
vf nature, be converted into a 'mifehier. 
The u’cll-tlirpofed youth, entering firll into 
bad 'Company, is Oiocked at what he hears, 
and what he fees. The good principles, 
uhich he had imbibed, ring in his ears an 
alarming IcHbn againft the wickednefs of 
hi companions. But, alas! this fcnfibi- 
lity butofatiay’s continuance. The 
riv jovial meeting makes thchonid pic- 
tatc of yefterday more Cafily endured. 

\ irtue is icon thought a fevere rule; the 
gofpci, an inconvenient rclliaint: a few 
j iiigs orcon'cicnce nowand then interrupt 
lih pi: il'u.es; and whifper to him, that he 
nvreha l better thoughts ; but even thefe 
hr' degrees die away; and lie wiio at firft 
n blocked even at the appearance of 
^ cv, IS fojnicd by cullom into a piodigatc 
I adir of vicious pleafurcs — perhaps into 
•’’1 abandoned tempter to vice.— So carc- 
bi'ly Ihould wc oppofe the fird approaches 
<d 111! ! fo vigilant Ihould wc be againli fo 
ml: 'ions an enemy ! 

Our own bad inclinations form another 
'"•’■gurnent againd bad company. We have 
1 ’ manv pafTions and appetites to govern ; 

»'■> many bad propenfities of difi^rent kinds 
watch, that, aihidft fuch a variety of 
♦'I'icmias Within, we ought at leaft to be on 
i>ur guard again ft thofe without. The breaft 
^'vc-1 of a good man is rejprefented in ferip- 
and evpcricnccd in fafl, to be in a 
II -tc* of vyarlare. His vicious inclinations 
continually drawing him one way; 
‘lily his virtue is making efforts another, 
■ond if the feriptures reprefent this as the 
even of a good man, wiiofe paifions, it 
^ ‘y be imagined, arc become in fomc de- 
cree cool, and temperate, and who has 
fotne progrefs in a virtuous courfc; 

'^ aat may wc fuppofe to be the danger of 
'■•j'v unexperienced youth, whofe pafHons 
, appetites are violent and (educing, and 
'viiofc mind is in a ftill Icfs confirmed Bate ? 

” his part furcly to keep out of the way 
® temptation; and to give his bad incli- 
*^tions as little room as poffible to acquire 
ftrength. G///L 

^ Mo. Ridiculi etu of the chief arts ef cor- 
cuptton^had company injures our cbarac- 
as <ujsU as mamers^frefumption the 
/^^frnnner f ruiss^tbe advantages <f good 
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cow/aeiy eyual to tit di/advanfa^es o/j^d 

•-^cautions in forming tntimacks. 

Thefe .argunicnrs againft keeping bad 
Comp.iiiy. will ftill receive additional 
ftrongth, if we cenfider farther, the great 
pains taken by the bad to coirupt othcis. 

It is a very tiue, but lamentable fafl, in 
the hiftory of human nature, that bad men 
take more pains to corrupt their own fpe- 
cies, than virtuous men do to riToim them. 
Hence thofe fpccious arts, that Ihow of 
fiicndlhip, that appearance of difintcrcfl- 
ednefs, with which the proiligate fcduccr 
endeavours to lure the unwary youth; and 
at the lame time, yielding to his inclina- 
tions, feems to follow rather than to lead 
him. Many are the arts of thefe corrup- 
ters; but their principal art is ridicule. By 
this they endeavour to laugh out of coun- 
tenance all the better principles of their 
wavering profelyte ; and make him think 
contemptibly of thofe, whom he formerly 
refpefted; by this they lUftc the ingenuous 
blulh, and fin.illy deftroy all fenfe of ftiamc. 
Their caufe is below argument. Tiivy 
aim not therefore at reafoning. Railleiy 
is the weapon they employ ; and who is 
there, that hath the fteadinefs to hear per- 
fons and things, whatever reverence he 
may have had for them, the fubjed of 
continual ridicule, without lofing that ret e- 
rence by degrees? 

Having thus confidcred what principally 
makes bad company dangerous, 1 Ihalljuit 
add, that even were your morals in ro 
danger from fuch intercourfe, your cha- 
racters would infallibly fuffer. The world 
will always judge of you by ydur compa- 
nions: and nobody will fuppofe, that a. 
youth of virtuous principles himfclf, can 
poflibly form a conneCUon with a pro- 
fligate. 

In reply to the danger fuppofed to arife 
from bad company, perhaps the youth may 
fay, he is fo firm in his own opinions, (o. 
(leady in his principles, that he thinks him- 
fetf (ecure ; and need not reftrain himfclf 
from the moft unreferved converfation. 

Alas 1 this fecarity is the very brink of 
the precipice: nor hath vice in her whole 
train a more dangerous enemy to you, than 
prefumptton. Caution, ever awake to dtn- 
ge)*, is a guard againft it. But fecurity 
Uys every guard afteep. ** Let him who 
thinketh he ftandeth/^ foich the apoflJe, 
take heed, left he foil.*’ Even an apof- 
tie himfelf did fall, by thinking that he 
ftood fecure. » Though I (houla die with 
C 3 " thee,” 
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thec,^ faid St. Peter to his mafter, “ yet you ought to be, referved in offering it. 

not deny thee,*' That very night, Chufc your companions, not merely for 
notwithftanding this boafted fecurity, he the fake of a few outward accomplilbment? 
repeated the crime threfi fcveral times. — for the idle picafure of fpending au 
And can we fuppofc, that prefumption, agreeable hour ; but mark their difpolmon 
which occafioned an apolilc’s fall, fliall not to virtue or vice; and, as much as pcfliiblc, 
ruin an unexperienced youth ? The llory chafe thofe for your companions, whom 
is recorded for our inllrudion : and fhould you fee others refped : always rcmcinber- 
be a (landing Itflbn againil prefuming upon ing, that upon the choice of your company 
our own ftrength. depends in a great meafure the fuccels of 

In conclufion, fuch as the dangers arc, all you have learned; the hopes of your 
which arife from bad company, luch ai^ fiiends; your future charafters in life; and, 
the advantages which accrue from good, what you ought above all other things to 
We imitate, and catch the manners and value, the purity of your hearts, 
fentiments of good men, as wc do of bad. Gilpin, 

Cuftom, which renders vice fefs a defor- «... , , i 

mity, renders virtue more lovely. Good § Religion the heji and only support ,n 

examples have a force beyond inllruilion, Gnjn of real Stre/s. 

and warm us into emulation beyond pre- There are no principles but thofe of rc- 
cept; while the countenance and converfa- ligion to be depended on in calcs of r.\.l 
tion of virtuous men encourage, and draw llu*f?; and thefe arc able to encounter the 
, out into adion every kindred difpofition of worll cmergcnciei ; and to bear us up ua- 
our hearts. der all the changes and ciiances to which 

Befides, .as a fenfe of lhame often pre- our life is fubject. 
vents our doing a right thing in bad com- Con/idcr then what virtue the vciy finl: 
pany ; it operates in the fame way in pic- principle of religion has, and how wondet 
venting our doing a wrong one in good, fully it is conducive to this end : Ihatthcia 
Our charadcr becomes a pledge ; and we is a God, a pou'crful, a wife and good Bc- 
cannot, without a kind of dilhonour, draw ing, who firll made the world, and coiuirue> 
back. to govern it ; — by whofegoodnefs allthinp 

It is not poflible, indeed, for a youth, yet are dcfigncd — and by whofe providence ah 
unfurnilhed with knowledge (which fits him things are ccndu^^led to bring about the 
for good company) to chufc his compa- greatcll and bell ends. The forrowful anJ 
nions as he plcafcs. A youth mufl have penfive wretch that was giving way to hi' 
fbmething peculiarly atra<^livc, to qualify misfortunes, and mburnfiilly finking undtr 
him for the acquaintance of men of clla- them, the moment this do^rinc comes n 
bllihcd reputation. What he has to do, is, to his aid, huflies all his complaints— and 
at all events, to avoid bad company ; and thus fpeaks comfort to his (oul,— “ It 
to endeavour, by improving his mind and the Lord, let him do what feenicth him 
morals, to qualify himlclf for the bell. good.— Without his direction, 1 know ih«t 
Happy that youth, who, upon his cn- no evil can befal me,— without his pcrmi*- 
irancc intd^thc world, can chule his com- fion, that no power can hurt me;— -itb 
pany w’lth dilcretion. There is often in impofiiblc a Being fo wife ihould millakc 
vice, a gaiety, an unreferve, a freedom of my happincG— or that a Being fo good 
m inner f, w hich arc apt at fight to engage (hould contradift it.— If he has denied me 
the unwary : while virtue, on the .other riches or other advantages— perhaps he 
hand, is often modeft, relerved, diffident, forcfecs the gratifying my wilhes would 
backward, a^d eafily difconcertcd. That undo me, and by my own abufe of theio 
freedom of manners, however engaging, be perverted to my rain— If he has dc- 
may c^ver a very corrupt heart: and this nied me the rcqudl of children— or in his 
aukwardnefs, however unplcafitig, may providence has thought fit to ukc them 
veil a thoufand viitues. Suffer not your from roc— how can 1 fay whether he has 
mind, therefore,tobccafily either engaged, not dealt kindly with me, and only takcB 
or difjjufted at firfl fight. Fonn your in- that away which hefbrefaw would embitter 
timacies with referve; and if drawn una- and fliorten my days?— It does fo to thou* 
w arcs into an acquaintance you difapprove, fands, where the difobodiciKe of a think* 
immediately retreat. Open not your hearts Icfs child has brought down the parcpi* 
to every profi^ion of friendfhip. .They, grey hairs with forrow to the grave. 
ivhofc friirdfliip is worth accepting, are, as he viiiicd me with licknefs, (overty, 

• other 
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ether difappointments?— can I fay* but 
thefe arc blellings in dirguifo?— fo many 
different cxprefTions of his care and con- 
cern to difentanglc my thoughts from this 
world, and hx them upon anoiher-^ino- 
then, a better world beyond this!” — This 
ihouglit opens a new face of hope and con- 
folation to the unfortunate : — and as tiie 
perfuafion of a Providence reconciles him 
to the evils he has fuffered, — this profped^ 
of a future life gives him ftreng^th to de- 
fpiJethejn, and elccmihc light afflidionsof 
tills life, as they ate, notwoitJiy to be com- 
pared to what is referved for him here- 
after. 

d'hings are great or fmall by coinpa- 
rifon — ind he who looks no further tlian 
thij world, and balances the account'^ of 
his joys and fuffeilngs from that conirie- 
ration, finds all his forrows cnlaigoii, and 
at the clofc of them will be apt to look 
back, and cafl tlic fame fad relict lion upon 
t!ie u hole, w iiich the Pati larch did to Pha- 
ro.ih, “ That few and evil iiad been the 
d,\) s of his pilgrimage.” But let him lift 
up his eyes towards heaven, and llcdlailly 
b'diold the life and immortality of a future 
Ihfc,— he then wipes aw ay all tears from 
olf Ills eyes for ever; like the evded cap- 
tive, big with the hopes that he is let tim- 
ing home, he feels not the weight of his 
chains, or counts the days of his captivity : 
but looks forward with rapture towards tUe^ 
country where his heart is fled before. 

Thefe apc the aids' which relicion offers 
us towards the regulation of our ipirit under 
the evils of life,— but like great cordials, 
they are fcldom ufed but on great occur- 
rences.— In the Icffcr evils of life, we feem 
to ftand unguarded— and our peace and 
contentment arc overthrown, and our hap- 
pinefs broke in upon, by a little impatience 
of fpirit, under the crofa and untoward acci- 
tients we meet with.* Thefe Hand unpro- 
vided for, and we neglect them as we do 
the (lighter indifpoittions of the body— 
'vhich we think not worth trcatingicrioufly, 
and fo leave them to oatare. In good ha- 
hits of the body, this may doy— and I 
^ ould gUdly believe, there arc foch pood 
h-ibits of the temper, fuch a coraplcxional 
eafe and health of heart, ai may often (aye 
the patient much mcuicioe.— We arc ilUf 
to confidcr, that however fuch good frames 
of mind arc got, they arc worth preferving 
hy all rules Fatieace andpontentmeety^ 
V hith like tho treaCure hid in the field for 
'vhicha jwniid ali he had to parchafe^ 
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ic of that price, that it cannot be had at 
too great a purchafe; fince without it, the 
beil condition of life cannot make us iiap- 
py; and with it, it is impoflible wc Ibuuid 
be miferable even in the woi ff. 

Suff/c's Sermons, 

§ 111. Ridicule dangerous to Morality an I 
Religion, 

The unbounded freedom and liccntiouf- 
nefs of raillery and ridicule, is become of 
late years fo fafhionablc among us, and hath 
already been attended with fucJi fatal and 
deflrudivc confcqucnces, av to give a rca- 
fiinable alarm to all fiicnds of virtue. 
Writers have rofe up within this lafl cen- 
tury, who have endeavoured to blend and 
confound the colours of good and evil, to 
I'uigh Us out of our leligion, and undermine 
the very foundations of morality. The 
charaiilcr of the St offer hath, by an un- 
accountable favour and indulgence, met 
not only vvitli pardon, but approbation, and 
hath thercfoie been alaioH: univerf.illy 
fought after and admired. Ridicule hath 
b^-cn called (and this for no other reafon 
but becaufe Lord Shaftelhuiy told us fo) 
the tell of truth, and as fuch, has been ap- 
plied indilcriminatjly to every fubjed. 

But in oppofition to all the puny fol- 
lowers of Shaftefbury and Bolingbrokc, 
all the laughing moralilh of the bill ag'^, 
and all the fncering fatyiiils of this, 1 fliall 
not fcruplc to declare, that 1 look on ridi- 
cule as an oppreffivc and aibitrary tyraoL 
who like death throws down all dill in 61 ion; 
blind to the charms of virtue, and deaf to 
the complaints of truth ; a bloody Moloch, 
who delights in human lacrificc; who lovci 
to feed on the flelh of the poor, and to 
drink the tear of die affiidled ; who dou- 
bles the weight of poverty by fcom and 
laughter, and throws the poifon of con- 
tempt into the cup of diflrefi to embitter 
the draught. 

Truth, fay the Shaftefburians, cannot 
poffibly he an ohjcfl of lidicule, and there- 
fore cannot fuffer by it:— to which the 
anfwer is extremely obvious j T ruth, naked, 
undifgttifcd, canntt, we will acknowledge 
with them, bo ridiculed; but Truth, like 
every thing clfc, may be mifreprcTcntcd : 
it is the bufinefs of ridicule thcrefoie to^ 
diTguiTe her : to drs.'^s har up in a llrangc 
and fiiniaftic habit ; and wjien this is art- 
folly performed, it, is no wonder that the 
crowa ihould foiile at her deformity. 

The nobl?R philofophcr and the beft 

Q 4 maraUil 
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n oralill In the heathen world, the j;rcat 
and immortal Socrates, fell a facrifice to 
till-* pernicio<’.s talent: ridicule firil mifre- 
prefented, an I afre wards deil roved him: 
the deluded nudtitudecondemntd him, not 
for w hat he was hut for u hut he appeared 
to be, an enemy to the religion of his 
country. 

The folly and depravity of mankind 
will always fuinilh out .i fullicient fund for 
ridicule; and wlKn we conlider how vaft 
and fpacious a field the little fcenc ofhu- 
innn life alibi ds for malice and ill-natuie, 
\ve not fo much wonder to fee the 
lover of ridicule rejoicing in jr. Here he 
h.is always an opportunity of gratif)ing 
his pride, and faiiating Jus malevolence: 
fiom the fraJtics and a'lifurditics of others, 
he hums a wreath to adorn his own brow; 
palhcT!} toyatla’f, with all his art, the f.iil- 
ings and imi'vrfciHions of others, and oftVis 
them up a faetiiiCc to icif-love. d'he low- 
tll and mod abandoned of mankind can 
ildiculeihc moll exalted beings; ihofeuho 
never could boail of their own perfec- 
tion, 

Tv'oi rrnfc tlitfir thoughts beyond the caithihcy 
tiea.l, 

r.vcn thtU' t.in cenfiir<*, tliofo r.Ati dnic deride 
A JjiiLon s avarice, o» a Tally's piidc. 

It were well indeed for mankind, if il- 
dicule would confine itfdf to the frailties 
.'ind imperfedlions of human nature, and 
not cMciid its baleful influence over the 
few good qualities an'd perfedlions of it : 
but there is not perhaps a virtue to be 
luimcd, which m*ay not, by the medium 
through hich it is fecn, be diftorted into a 
vice. The glafs of ridicule refledh things 
not only darkly, but falfely alfo : it always 
difcolours the objedls before it ventures to 
reprefent them to us. The pureft metal, 
by the mixture of a bafe allov, fhall feem 
changed to the mcanefl. Ridicule, in the 
fame n^anner, will death prudence in the 
garb of avarice, call couiagc ralhncfs, and 
Lrand good-nature with the name of pro- 
digality; will laugh at the compaiTionate 
man for his w'caknefi, the ferious man for 
his prccifcncfsi and the pious man for his 
hypocrify. 

M oddly is one of virtue’s heft fupports; 
and it is obfervable, that wherever this 
amiable q^lty is moll eminently confpi- 
cuQUs, riaicule is always r^dy to attack 
and overthrow it. The man of wit and 
humour is never fo happy as when he can 
raife the bluih of ingenugui ncrit^ or damp 


the m.'irks of deformity and guilt on th 
features of innocence and beauty. Thus 
may our pcrfedlions confpirc to render ui 
both unhappy and contemptible ! 

The lover of ridicule will, no doubt, 
plead In ilie defence of it, that his dcfign 
IS to reclaim and reform mankind; that he 
is Tilled in the fervicc of Viitue, and cn- 
g.Tged in the caufc of Truth ; — but I will 
venture to afune him, that the allies he 
boalh of di'ci:iim his fi icndflup and defpire 
his alfllarcc. T ruth deflres no fuch fol- 
dier to fipht under his banner ; Virtue want, 
no Inch advocate to plead for her. As it 
is gmcrally cxcrcifed, i: is too great a pu- 
nliiimcnt (or fmall faults, too light and in 
con fid cr. aide (or great ones: tl.e little foi- 
bles and blcmifhcs of a charafler dcTcitc 
ratnei pity th.in (ontempt; the more atro- 
cious Crimes call (or haired and ablioi- 
rcncc. T’lius, \^c (tr, tli.it in one cafe the 
medicine t>perates too powerfully, and in 
the other is o( no cfieil. 

1 migiit take this opportunity to add, 
that jidicule is not always contented with 
ravaging and dellroying the works of man, 
but boldly and impioully attacks thofe oi 
CkhI; enters even into ilic (andTuary, and 
prophancs tl.e temple ot the Moil High. 
A late noble wrltci haj made ufe of it to 
aipcife the ch.ir.uilers and dellroy the vali- 
dit) of the wnlers of both the Old and 
New T'eflament ; and to change the fo- 
lemn truths of Chrillianity into matter of 
mirth and laughter. ' T’he books of Mofes 
are calletl by him fahks and tales, fit only 
for the ani’ufemcnt of children: and St. 
Paul is treated by him as an cnthufiafl, an 
idiot, and an avowed enemy to that reli- 
gion which he profefled. One would not 
lurely think that there was any thing in 
Chrillianity fo ludicrous as to raife laiigh- 
ter•^or to excite contempt; but on the 
contrary, that the nature of its precepts, 
and its own intrinfic excellence, would at 
lead haye fccurcd it from fuch indigni- 
ties. 

Nothing gives us a higher opinion of 
thole ancient heathens whom our modern 
bigots arc fo apt to iefpife, than that air of 
piety and devotion which runs through all 
their writings; and though the Pagan the- 
ology was lull of abfurdities and inconfif- 
tencies, which the more relined fpirits a- 
mong their poets and philofophers man 
have dbubtlefs defpiied, reje^d, and con- 
temned ; fuch was ^eir refp^ and vene- 
ration for the cAablilhed religion of th^ 
country, ibch thoir legacd to 
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f>‘rioufnefs, fuch their modelly and dliH- 
licnce in affairs of fo much weight and im- 
rf'^tnnce, that we very feldom meet with 
,cil of ridicule on fubje^ls which they held 
i.'ai'' lacred and rcrpedahic. 

Tk* privilege of publicly laughing at 
uligion, and the profoflion of it, of nuk- 
laws of God, and the great con- 
I rns of eternity, the objects of miith rind 
i hcule, was referved for more enlightened 
^ and denied the more pious heathens, 
i.) rcflert difgrace and ignominy on the 
V. xra. • 

It hath indeed been the fate of the 
l':'l and pniell religion in the world, to 
L co'iie the jefl of fools; and not only, 
uitli its Divine Founder, to be fcourged 
ri'i pv'rfccutcd, but with him to be mock- 
< d .ind fpit at, trampled on and defpired. 
jlut to coniidcr the dreadful confequenccs 
' 1 ridicule on this occaiion, w ill better bc- 
‘t aj the divine than eflayiil; to him 
'k Libre 1 (hall refer it, and c include 
tM'' clfiy by obferving, that after al! the 
andobived encomiums (b laviQily bellowed 
'1 this child of wit and malice, fo univer- 
^ ’iy approved and admired, 1 know of no 
(Lri'ice the pcrniciouj talent of il liculccan 
! of, unlcls it be to raib the blulli of mo- 
k‘ ' , an I put virtue out of countenance ; 
■ff tnh:i''ce the niiferics of the wretched, 
'.id poiion the feail of happincls; to infu!t 
iiiun, affont God; to make us, in iKort, 
kteful to our fellow-creatures, uncafy to 
'"ul^lves, and highly rlirpleafnig to the 
\l:Tiighty. Smollet, 

§ 1 1 3. Oh ProMgality. 

It is the fate of almoll every paffion, 
" hen it has pall'ed the bounds which nature 
preferibes, to counteract its own purpolc. 
1 00 much rage hinders the warrior from 
t^ircumfpeCtion ; and too much eagemefs 
<^f profit hurts the credit pf the trader. Too 
t^uch ardour takes away from the lover 
that eafinefs of addrefs with which ladies 
delighted. Thus extravagance^ though 
dictated by vanity, and incited by volup- 
*woufrvcfs, feldom procures ultimately either 
*Pplaufe or pleafure. ' 

^fpraife be juftly efUmated by the cha- 
j’i«cr of thofc from whom it is received, 
hule facisfadton will be given to the fpend- 
th rift by the eitcomiums which he purchafes. 
^ Or who are they that animate him in his 
r«rfaiti, but young men, thoughtlefs and 
^h*ndoned like himfelf, unacquainted with 
*11 on which the wtfdom of nations has im- 
pfcl^ the damp of excelieiKe, and de« 
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void alike of knowledge and of virtu: ? By 
whom is his profufion praTed, but by 
wretches who conhder him as fubfervient 
to their purpofes; Syrens that entic- him 
to (hipwreck; afid Cyclops that are gaping 
to devour him } 

Every man whofe knowledge, or vvbob 
virtue, can give value lo his opinion, looks 
v.'iih fconi or pity (neither of wliich can 
afford much gratification to pride) on hii'i 
whom the panders of luxury have drawn 
into the circle of their influence, and wh 9 ni 
he fees parcelled out among the different 
minillers of folly, and about to be lotn to 
pieces by tailors .md jockies. vintners and 
attornics; who at once rob and ridicule 
him, and who arc fccretly triumphing ovci 
his weaknefs, when they piefcnt new in- 
citements to his appetite, and heighten his 
dclircs by counterfeited applaufe. 

Such is the p«-aife that is purcliafcd by 
prodigality. Even wlv. n it i‘. yet net dif- 
covered to be falfe, it is the pralfe only of 
thofc whom it is reproachful to plcafe, and 
whofe fincerity is corrupted by their in- 
terert: men who live by the riots which 
they encourage, and who know, that when- 
crei their pupil grows wife, they (hall loir 
their power. Yet with fuch flatteries, if 
lliey could laft, might the cravings of va- 
nity, which is feldom very delicate, be fa 
tisfied : but the time Is always hailening 
forward, wlien this triumph, poor as it is, 
fhaU vanifh, and when thofc who now fui- 
round him with obfequioufnefs and compli- 
ments, fawn among his equipage, and ani- 
mate his riots, (hall turn upon him with in- 
folcncc, and reproach him with, the vices 
piomoted by theml'elves. 

And as little pretcnfions has the man, 
who fquanders his cflate by vain or vici- 
ous cxpcnccs, to greater degrees of plea- 
fure than are pbtained by others. To make 
any happinefs linccrc, it is ncccflary that 
wc believe it to be lalling; fmcc whatever 
we fuppofc ourfelves in danger of lofing, 
mud be enjoyed with folicitude and unea- 
fmefs, and 4hc more value wc fet upon it, 
the more niuft the prefent pofleflion be im- 
bittered. How can he, then, be envied for 
his felicity, who knows that its continuance 
cannot be expei^ed, and who is confeious 
that a very (hort time will give him up to 
the gripe of poverty, which will be harder 
to be borne, as he hat given wav to more 
cxceffes, wantoned in greater abundance, 
and indulged his appetite with more pro- 
fufenefs. 

It appears evident, that frugality is ne- 

^ cedar/ 
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ccflary even to compleat the pleafurc of cx- 
pencc; for it may dc generally remarked 
of thofc whofquander what they know their 
fortune not fufticient to allow, tliat in their 
moft jovial cxpcnce there always breaks 
out fome proof of difeontent and impa- 
tience ; they either fcatter with a kind of 
wifd defperation and affcdled laviftmefs, as 
criminals brave the gallows when they can- 
not cfcape it; or pay their money with a 
pcevlHi anxiety, and endeavour at once to 
spend idly, and to fave meanly; having 
neither 'firmnefs to deny their palTions, nor 
courage to gratify them, they murmur at 
their own enjoyments, and poifon the bowl 
of pleafurc by reflexion on the coft. 

Among thefe men there is often the vo- 
ciferation of merriment, but very fcldom 
the trantjuilUty of chearfulnefs; they in- 
ilame their imaginations to a kind of mo- 
menUry jollity, by the help of wine and 
riot; andconfider it as the firH bufincfs of 
the night to llupify recollection, and lay 
that reafon arteep, which dilluibs their 
gaiety, and calls upon them to retreat from 
ruin. 

But this poor broken fatisfaCtion is of 
fhort continuance, and mult be expiated by 
a long fcrics of mifery and regret. In a 
Ihort time the creditor grows impatient, 
the lall acre is fold, the paflions and ap- 
petites Hill continue their tyranny, with in- 
ceil'ant calls for their ufual gratifications ; 
and the remainder of life palies away in 
vain repentance, or impotent dclirc. 

Ratnlfler. 

§ 114. On Honour, 

Every principle that is a motive to good 
aClions ought to be encouraged, fince men 
are of fo different a make, that the fame 
principle docs not work equally upon all 
minds. What Ibmc men are prompted to 
by confciencc, duty, or religion, which arc 
only different names for the fame thing, 
others arc prompted to by honour. 

The fenfe of honour is of fo fine and de- 
licate a nature, that it is only to be met 
in minds which arc naturally noble, 
or in fuchas have been cultivated by great 
examples, or a refined education. This 
cflay therefore is chiefly dcfjgned for tbofe, 
vho by means of any of thefe advantages 
are, or ought to be, aftuated by this glo- 
rious principle. 

But as nothing is more pernicious than 
a principle of aaion, when it is mifunder- 
flood, I fhall confidcr honour with refpci^ 
to three foru of men. i'itii of all, with 
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regard to thofc who have a right notion of 
it. Secondly, with regard to thofc who 
have a millaken notion of it. And thirdl), 
with regard to thole who treat it as chime- 
rical, and turn it into ridicule. 

In the fir ft place, true honour, though « 
be a different principle from religion, i$ 
that which produces the fame effedls. The 
lines of action, though drawn from dif- 
ferent parts, terminate in the fame point. 
Religion embraces virtue as it is enjoined 
by the laws of God; honour, as it is grace- 
ful and ornamental to human nature. The 
religious man fears, the man of honour 
fcorns, to do an ill action. The latter con- 
fiders vice as fomething that is beneath 
him; the other, asfomething that is often- 
five to the Divine Being : the one, as what 
is unbecoming; the other, as what is for- 
bidden. Thus Seneca fpeuks in the riatural 
and genuiue language of a man of honour, 
when he deolaics iJiat were there no God 
to fee or punilTi vice, he would not commit 
it, becauie it is of fo mean, fo bale, and fo 
vilea naiure.^^ 

1 ftiall conclude this head with the d:- 
feription of honour in tiic part of young 
J uba : 

Honour’s n focied tie, the law of kings, 

The noble mind’s diftmguifhing pei fedbon, 

That aids and ftrengthens virtue when it nuetJ 
her, 

And inmtarcs her afllons where fhe is not ; 

It ought not to he fported w'ltb. CAT^ 

In the fecond place, wc are to confidcr 
thofe, who havemiftaken notions of honour. 
And thefe arc fuch as cftablilh any, thing 
to thcmfelves for a point of honour, whicn 
is contrary either to the laws of God, or 
of their country ; who tliink it more ho- 
nourable to revenge, tlun to forgive ap in- 
jury ; who make no fcruple ot telling > 
lyc, but would put any man to death init 
accufes them ^f it; who arc more careful 
to guard their reputation by their courage 
than by their virtue. I'ruc fortitude is in- 
deed fo becoming in human nature, that he 
who wants it fcarce deferves the name of 
a man ; but wc find fcvcral who fo much 
abufc this notion, that they place the whok 
idea of honour in a kind of brutal courage : 
by which means wc have had many ainoag 
us, who have called thcmfelves men of ho- 
nour, that would have been a difgrace to 
a gibbet In a word, the man who facri* 
ficcs any duty of a r^onable creature *0 
a prevailing mode or falhionj who looio 
upon any thing as honourable that is dil* | 
pleafing to his Maket^ or dcffrti&ive.to lo- ^ 
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clot/; who thinks himfelf obliged by this 
principle to the praftice of feme virtues, 
,;:,J not of others, is by no mcans^ to be 
rii Voned among tiuc men of honour. 

Timogenes wasalivcly inlUnceofoneac- 
n ited hv falfe honour. Timogenes would 
1 ni’i at a man^s jell who ridiculed his Ma- 
M r, and at the fame time run a man through 
t 'k- hod/ that fpoke ill of his friend. Ti- 
n i;',t‘nes would have fcorned to have be- 
fiu'd a fecrct that was intruded with him, 
ti Migh the fate of his country depended 
n^'jn the liilcoveiy of it. Timogenes took 
the life of a young fellow in a duel, 
f 'Slaving Ipoken ill of Belinda, a lady 
uiiomhe tninfclf had ioduced in her youth, 
■' 1 hetra\edinto wantand ignoniiny. 'fo 
' ‘ le his cli.irndcT, Timogcu’s, after hav- 
luineJ feveial poor tradermen’s f.imi- 
i J'' ulio had trulled him, fold Ins cllate to 

I his creditors ; but, like .'i man ofho- 
r o.r, dilpofcd of all the monf y he could 
: khc of ir, in peeving off hi^, play debts, or, 
t' ipeak in \i[> own language, his debts of 

i - c [\T. 

I'c. t;i? third place, uc arc to confijer 
parlous, wno t,'at thi* piinciplc as 
' a.eijcal, and tu:n i: into ridicule. Men 
' v) are profclicdly of no lionour, arc of a 
proingate and abandoned nature than 
(”• en thole who are ai^luatcd by falfe no- 
[ ' of it; as there is moic hope of an 

than of .in athicll. Thefe Tons of 
’ ‘‘'ill; tonfider honour, with old Syphax 

II tie play before-mentioned, as a fincima- 
r-’i'iry notion that leads ailray young un- 
experienced men, and draws them into real 
I' lfciiiefs, while they arc engaged in the 
p-i’iuit of a fhadow. Thefe are generally 
I who, in Shakefpearc’a phrafe, ** are 

and h.'ickneyedin the ways of men;” 
imaginations arc grown callous, and 
^ 'C lo'l .all thofe delicate fentiments which 
''•’e natural to minds that are innocent and 
^ Such old battered mifcrcants 

I'* J'culc every thing as romantic, that comes 
’jOmpetition with their prefent intcicll; 
treat thofe perfons as vifionaries, who 
to Hand up, in a corrupt age, for what 
not its immediate reward joined to it, 
talents, intereft, or experience of fuch 
‘ make them very often ufeful in all 
1 and at all times. But whatever 
dignities they may arrive at, 
^ ought to confidcr,that everyone ilands 
^ ^ nlot in the annals of his country, who 
j^nics at the temple of honour by any 
way than through that of viruie. 

GuaiMi^n. 
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115. OnModefiy* 

I know no two words that have been 
more abnfed-by the different and wrong 
interpretations which are put upon them, 
than thefe two, Modelly and AffuranCLi 
To fay fuch a one is a modetl man lope- 
times indeed paffes for a good character : 
but at prefent is very often ufed to fignify 
a Ihecpiih, awkward fellow, who has nei- 
ther good -breeding, politenefs, nor any 
knowledge of the woi Id. 

Again: A man of affurance, though at 
fiift it only denoted a perfon of a fre^j and 
open caniage, is now very ufually appliul 
to a profligate wretch, who can break 
through all the rules of decency and nx)- 
raliiy vdthout a blu'h. 

1 fliall endeaxour, therefore, in this ef- 
rny,'to rcllorc thefe words to .their true 
meaning, to pi event the idea of Modelly 
from being confounded with that of Sheep- 
illincfb, and to hinder Impudence from 
pacing for Affurance. 

If I was put to define Modelly, I would 
call it, The rclkvHiou of an ingenuous 
mind, cither when a man has conimitted an 
acHioii for which he cenfures himfelf, or 
fancies that he is expofed to the C(?nfurc of 
others. 

For this reafon a man, tiuly modell, is 
as much fo when lie is alone .as in com- 
pany ; and as fuhjcil to a bluih in. his clo- 
fet as when the eyes of multitudes arc upon 
him. 

1 do not remember to have met with any 
inllance bf modelly with whiJi 1 am lo 
well pleafcJ, as that celebrated one of the 
young Prince, whofe father, being a tri- 
but.iry king to the Romans, had fevera! 
complaints laid againfl him bclorc the fc- 
natc, as a tyrant and oppreflor of ills fub- 
jccls. Tlv' Prince went to Rome to de- 
fend his father ; but coming into the fe- 
niate, and hearing a multitude of crimes 
proved upon him, was fo oppreffei when i: 
came to his turn to fpeak, that he was unable 
to utter a word. The llory tells us, thai 
the fathers were more moved at ihisliillancc 
of modelly and ingenuity, than they could 
have been by the moll patiieiic oration; 
and, in fooit, pardoned the guilty father 
for this early promifeof virtue in the fbn. 

I take Affurance to be, The faculty of 
pofteffing a mank felf, or of faying and 6c* 
ing indifferent things without any uneali- 
nel3 or emotion in the mind. That which 
generally gives a man affu/ance, is * mo- 
derate knowledge of the world; but above 

alt 
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all, a mind fixed and determined in itfcif 
to do nothing againft the rules of honour 
and decency. An open and afliircd beha- 
viour is the natural ccnfcquence of fuch a 
rt lolutioo, ' A man thus armed, if his words 
or aiVions are at any time mifintcrpreted, 
rctiic? v.ithin himielf, and from a confei- 
oulncjs of his own integrity, aflumes force 
enough to derpife the little cenfures of ig- 
norance or malice. 

Every one ought to chcrilh and encourage 
in himfclf the modelly and allurancc I have 
here mentioned. 

A man without alTurancc is liable to be 
made une.ify by the folly or ill-nature of 
every one he converfes with. A man with- 
out modefty is loll to all fenfe of honour 
and virtue. 

It is more than probable, that the Prince 
abvWc-meutioned pofl’ened both thofe <|ua- 
lilications in a very eminent degree. With- 
out affurance, he would never have under- 
taken to fpcak before the moll augull af- 
fcmbly in the world; without modefty, he 
would have pleaded the caufe he had taken 
upon him, though it had appeared ever fo 
fcandalous, 

From what has been faid, It is plain that 
mode/ly and alTurancc are both amiable, 
and may very well meet in the fame per- 
fon. When they arc thus mixed and blended 
together, they compofc what we endea- 
vour to exprefs, when we fay, a modell af- 
furance; by which we undcrlland, the juil 
mean between b.ilhfulncfb and irnpudence. 

I lhall conclude with obferving, that as 
the fiime man may be. both modeit and af- 
i’urcd, fo it is alfo polTible for the fame per- 
lon to be both impudent and balhfdl. 

We have frcijucnt inlUnccs of this odd 
kind of mixtiirein people of depraved minds 
and mean education ; who, though they arc 
not able to meet a man's eyes, or pronounce 
a feuicnco without confufion, can volunta- 
rily commit the greateft villainies or moll 
indecent adlions. 

Such a perfon feems to have made a rc- 
foluiion to do ill, even ip fpite of himfclf, 
and in defiance of all thofe checks and re- 
firaints his temper and complexion feem to 
have laid in his way. 

Upon the whole, I would endeavour to 
cllablilh this maxim, That the prance of 
virtue is the moil proper incthoa to give a 
man a becoming auurance in his words and 
aftions. Guilt always feeks to Aielter it- 
fcif in one of the extremes; and is feme- 
times attended with both. 


§ II 6, On dijintertjted FrienJjhip* 

I am informed that certain Greek writers 
(Philofophers, it feems, in the opinion of 
their countrymen) have advanced feme 
very extraordinary pofitions relating to 
Iricndlhip; as, indeed, whatlubjcft is there, 
which thefe fubtlc geniufes have not tor- 
tured with their fophiftry ? 

The authors to whom I refer, difluadc 
their difciples from entering into any llrong 
attachments, as unavoidably creating fuper- 
numcrary difquietudcs to thofe who engage 
in them; and, as every maa has more than 
fulficient to call forth his folicitude in the 
courfe of his own affairs, it is a weaknefs 
they contend, anxioufly to involve himfelf 
in the concerns of others. They recom- 
mend it alfo, in all conneflions of this kind, 
to hold the bands of union extremely loofe; 
fo as always to have it in one’s power to 
ftraiten or relax them, as circumilances and 
fituations lhall render mod expedient. They 
adld, as a capital article of their dodrine, 
that “ to live exempt from cares, is an ef- 
fential ingredient to conllitute human hap- 
pinefs: but .an ingredient, however, which 
he, who voluntarily dillrefil-s himfelf with 
cares in which he has no necellary and 
perfonal intereft, mud never hope to pof- 
fefs.’* 

I have been told likewife, that there is 
another fet of pretended philofophers ot 
the fame country, whofc tenets, concerning 
this fubjcil, are of a Hill more illiberal and 
ungenerous cad. 

I'hc propofiiion they attempt toedabliih, 
is, that ** fricndlbip is an affair of fclf-in- 
tered entirely, and that the proper motive 
for engaging in it, is, not in order to gra- 
tify the kind and benevolent affedions, but 
for the benefit of that aflidance and fup- 
port which is to be derived from the con- 
nexion.*' Accordingly they affert, th.at 
thofe perfons are mod difpofed to have re- 
courfe to auxiliary alliances of this kind, 
who arc lead qualified by nature, or for- 
tune, to depend upon their own (Ircngth 
and powers: the weaker fex, for inftance, 
being generally more inclined.io engage in 
friendihips, than the male part of our 
(i^ics ; and thofe w 1|D arc depreft by in- 
aigence, or labouring under misfortunes# 
than the wealthy and the profperous. 

Excellent and obliging fages, thefe, uiy 
doubtcdly ! To ftrike out the friendly af- 
fedions from the moral world, would be 
like cxtinguiihing the fun in the natural - 

each 
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ruh of them being the fourcc of the bell 
and moll grateful fatisfaftions that Hea- 
ven has conferred on the fons of men. 
But I Ihould be glad to know what the 
real value of this Doafted exemption from 
care, wltich they promife their difciplcs, 
julll/ amounts to ? an exemption flatter- 
ing to felf love, I confefs ; but which, upon 
many occurrences in human life, Ihould 
be rejc6lecl with the utmoft difdain. For 
nothing, furely, can be more inconfiftent 
with a\ve!l-poifed and manly fpirit, than 
to decline engaging in any laudable 'ac- 
tion, or to be difeouraged from perfever- 
ing in it, by an apprchenfion of the trouble 
and f licitude with which it mav probablv 
b: attended. Virtue herfelf, indeed, 
oaglit to be totally renounced, if it be 
ngnt to avoid every poflible means that 
III IV he produdlive of uncafinefs: for who, 
t!iii b aduated by her principles, can ob- 
hi ve thocondudl of an oppofite charadler, 
v\lthout being aft'cdled with fome degree 
('flecret dllfaiisfadlion ? Are not thejufl, 
hie brave, and the good, neceflarily ex- 
I'ofed to the difagreeable emotions of dif- 
iike and .averfion, when they refpedlively 
n Cvt with inllanccs of fraud, of cowardice, 
‘•r of villainy ? It is an eflential pro- 
perty of every well-conftituted mind, to be 
adected with pain, or pleafure, according 
to the nature of thofe moral appearances 
tliat prel'cnt themfelves to obfervation. 

If fenfjbility, therefore, be not incom- 
pmble with true wifdom (and it furely is 
not, unlcfs wc fuppofe that philofophy 
diadcns every finer feeling of our nature) 
'^hat jull realon can be amgned, why the 
hmp.'fthetic fufferings which may refult 
from friendfhip, Ihould be a futficient .in- 
dacement for banifhing that generous af- 
fc(!lion from the human breall? Exiin- 
guifh all emotions of the heart, and what 
diiTcrence will remain, I do not fay bc- 
t'vccn man and brute, but between man 
and a mere inanimate clod f Away then 
''I’h thofe auftcre philofophcrs, who rc- 
p efent virtue as haracning the foul agaihft 
the fofeer impreflions of humanity! 
f fadl, certainly, ,ia much otherwife : a 

* good man is, upon many occafions, 
trtmely fafceptiblc of tender fentiments ; 

• his heart expands with joy, or Ihrihks 
'' ! h lorrow, as good oi ill fortune accom- 
P -nses bis friend. Upon the whole, then. 
It may fairly be concluded, that, as in the 
c ife of virtue, fo in that of friendlbip, 
t|K)fe painfukfeniations, which may fome- 
jimes be produced by the one> as well as 

^ *7 tbc other, arc equally infufficient 
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grounds for excluding cither of them from 
taking pofleflion ofourbofoms. 

They who infill “ that utility is the fiiil 
and prevailing motive, which induce man- 
kind to enter into particular fricndfi ups ’* 
appear to me to divcll the aflbeiation of 
its moil amiable ai?d engaging principle. 
For, to a mind rightly difpofed, it is nor fo 
much the benefits received, as the affec- 
tionate zeal from which they flow, il\at 
gives them their bell and moll valuable 
recommendation, it is fo far indeed from 
being verified by fad, that .a fenfe oi our 
wants is the original caufe of forming thefo 
'amicable alliances; that, on the contrary, 
it is obferv.ible, that none have been more 
dillinguiflied in their friendfhips than thofe 
whole power and opulence, but, above all 
whofe fuperior virtue (a much firmer fup- 
port) have raifed them above every nc- 
ceffity of having rccourfe to the aifillance 
of others. 

The true diflinftion, then, in this quef- 
tion is, that “ although frcindfhip is cer- 
tainly produdive of utility, yet utility is 
not the primary motive of friendfhip.’’ 
'J'hofe felfifh fenfualiils, therefore, who, 
lulled in tlie lap of luxury, prefume to 
maintain the reverfe, have furely no claim 
to attention: as they arc neither qualified by 
refledion, nor experience, to be competent 
judges of the fubjed, 

Good Gods ! is there a man upon the 
face of the earth, who would deliberately 
accept of all the wealth and all the af- 
fluence this world can beftow, if offered to 
him upon the fevere terms of his being 
unconneded with' a fingle mortal whom he 
could love, or by whom he fhould be be- 
loved ? This would be to lead the wretch- 
ed life of a dctcflcd tyrant, who, amidfl 
perpetual fufpicions and alarms, paffes his 
mifcrable days a ftrangcr to every tender 
fentiment, and utterly precluded from the 
heart-felt fatisfadions of friendfhip. 

MdmothU TrafjJlation 0/ Cicero* s Litliut, 

^ 1 1 7, Th Art of Happinefi, 

Almofl every objed that attrads our 
notice .has its bright and its dark fide. 
He who habituates himfelf to look at the 
difpleaftng fide, will four his difpofition, 
'and conlequently impair his bappinefs; 
while he, who conflantly iSeholds it on the 
bright fide, infenfibly meliorates bis tem- 
per, and, in confcqucncc of it, improves 
his own happinefs, and the happinefs of 
al! about him. 

Arathae and Mcliila arc two friends. 

They 
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They are, both of them, women in years, though it be on a heather a 


and alike in birth, fortune, education, and 
accomplifhments. They were originally 
a/ike in temper too; but, by diiTerent mi- 
nagement, arc grown the leverfe of each 
other. Arachne has accuflomed hcrfclfco 
look only on the dark fide of every objefl. 
Jfu new poem or play makes its appear- 
ance, with .1 thoufand brilliancies, and but 
one or two bleinifhcs, Ihc /lightly ilcims 
wer the pn/Iiges that Ihould give her plea- 
fere, and dwells upon thohe only that fill 
her with dillikf. — If you fliew her a very 
«*.\cellent portrait, fhe looks at fomc pait 
t)f tJie drapery which has l>een negirded, 
®r fn a liandor finger which has been Ic/r 
nnfinilhcd. — Her garden is a very beauti- 
ful one, and kept with great neatnefs and 
•Icganey ; but if you take a walk with her 
m it, flic talks to you of mithing but blights 
and florms, of fnaih and caierpiflars, ahd 
how iinpoliihle it is to kfep it from the 
litter of falling leaves and worm-CdH.. — 

If you fit donn in one of her temples, to 
enjoy a delightful profped, flicoblVivcs 
to you, that there is too mucli wood, or too 
little water; that the day is too funny, or 
too gloomy ; that it is fuliry, or windy ; 
and finiflu's with a long harangue upon 
the wrotchednefs of onr climate.— Wlictv 
you return with her to the company, in 
hope of a little chearful converfation, (he 
cafls a gloom over all, by giving you the 
hillory of her own bad health, or of feme 
mrUncholv accident that has befallen one 
of her daughter’s children. Thus flic in- 
fenfibly finks her own fpirits, and t 'c fei- 
riis of all aniund her; and, at laft, dif- 
covers, ihc knows not w liy, that her friends 
ajc grave. 

MelilTa is the reverfe of all this. By 
conilantfy habituating herfelf to look only 
on ihe bright fide of objeds, flic preferves 
a pernetual chcarfulnefs in herfelf, which, 
by a kind of happy contagion, /he com- 
municates , to all about her. If any niif- 
foriune has befallcp her, /he confiders it 
might have becsi worfc, and is thankful to 
Provi'cnce for an cfcape. She rejoices 
in foUtude, as it gives her an opnonnnity 
of know'ing herfelf; and in focicty, be- 
caufc flie can communicate the happinefs 
fbj enjoys. She oppoTes every man’s vir- 
tue to hU failings, and can find out fome- 
thi* g to chcri/h and applaud in the very 
word of her ac*.^iiaintanCv\ She opens 
I very book with a defire to be cnte. tained 
rr inftruAed, and therefore fclJom mi/Tes 
what ihc looks for. Walk with her. 


{he will difeover numberlefs beauties ’ak 
obferved before, in the bills, the daks, thi 
brooms, brakes, and the variegated fioners 
of weeds and poppies. She enjoys every 
change of weather and offeafon, asbrin/. 
ing with it fomething^ of health or conve* 
nience. In converfation, it is a rule with 
her, never to flart a fubjedt that leads to 
any thing gloomy or difagrecable. You 
therefore never hear her repeating her 
own grievances, or thofe of her neigh- 
bours; or, (what is wt^rft of all) their 
and imperfcdlions. If any thing of the 
latter kind be mentioned in her hearing, 
the has the addre/s to turn it into tprei- 
tainment, by changing the moll odious 
railing into a plcafant raiHery. d'hu$ 
Mclillh, like the bee, gathers honey fioni 
every weed ; while Arachne, like the fpi- 
der, fucks poifon from the fiireft {lowers. 
'fhe conf\|uenc? i:., that, of two temper^ 
oucc very nearly allied, the one is wci 
four and dilliui* led, the other always gav 
and chearlul; the one fpreads an um- 
verfal gloom, the other a continual fun- 
fliine. 

1 here is nothing more worthy of our 
attention, than this art of happinefs. in 
convcrfaiicn, as w’ell as life, happinel> very 
often depends upon the flightefl: incicimts. 

1 he taking notice of the badnefs of the 
weather, a north- eall wind, the approach 
of winter, or any trifling circumllancc of 
the dilagr’ceable kind, /hall infenfibly rob 
a u hole company of its good-humour, and 
fling every member of it into the vapour^. 
Jf, therefore, we would be happy in our- 
felves, and are deiiroiis of communicaiirg 
mat happinefs to all about us, ihrfe minu- 
tiuc of converfation ought carefully to be 
attended to. The brightne/'s of the fkv, 
the lengthening of the day, the increaf- 
ing verdure of the fpring, the arrival of 
any little piece of good news, or whatever 
carries with it the moll di/lant glimpfc of 
joy, /hall frequently be the parent of a 
fijcial and happy converfation. Good- 
manners c\afl from us this regard to our 
company. The clown may repine at the 
funlhinc that ripens the harvcil, becaufe 
his turnips arc burnt up by it; but the 
man of re/incincnt will excnufl pleafurc 
from the thunder- florm to which be is cx- 
pofed, by remarking on the plenty and 
refrefltment which may be expctled fro® 
the fucceeding /bower. 

Thus docs pohtcnefs, «s well as gbod 
fenfe, direft us to look at every obje& on 

Ihel 
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the bright fide; and, by thus afting, wc 
chcrifh and improve both. By this prac- 
tice it is that Melifla is become the wifcft 
f r.nJ bcft-brcd woman living ; and by this 
nradicr, may every perfon arrive at that 
^grecablencfs of temper, of which the 
natural and never-failing fruit is Happv 
ncfs. Harris, 

( II 8. Happinefs is founded in ReSitude 
of CnndiUl, 

All men piirfue Good, and would be 
h.ijviy, if they kneWchow: not happy for 
miiatc!^, and mifcrable for hours; but 
lijjyiv, If polhblc, through every part of 
(h II t*\i!lencc. Either, therefore, there is 
a "ood of this lieady, durable kind, or 
^h^c IS non-;. If none, then all good muft 
b? tranfient and unceitain; and if fo, an 
oS'cA of tl\e loweft value, which can little 
citlvjr our attention or inquiry, 
hjt if there be a better good, fuch a good 
.''j ue are feeking; like every other thing, 

It niii’i he derived from Tome caulej and 
but cauie mull eithci be external, internal, 
nr mixed; in as much as, except thefc 
fv-i', there is no other poiTible. Now a 
Ih J), durable good cannot be derived 
li‘ .a an external caufe; by rcafon, all dc- 
n\'d from externals muft fluctuate as they 
fa Uiate. By the fame rule, not from a 
rir-iure of the two; bccaufc the part 
'^'wch i? external will proportionably de- 
flroy its cflencc. What then remains but 
tSe caufe internal ; the very caufe which 
''c have fuppofed when we place the So- 
Good in Mind— -in Reflitude of 
f oiidufl ? Ihtd, 

S 119. The Choice of Hercules, 

^^ften Hercules was in that part of his 
youth, in which it ws natural for him to 
oon.idcr what courfe of life he ought to 
P^'‘ue, he one day retired into a defert, 
the filcnce and foHtude of the place 
'^ry much favoured his meditations. As 
“ mufing on his prefent condition, 

' ‘1 very much perplexed inhimfclfon the 
'*^0 of life he Ihould chufc, he faw two 
'vomcn, of a larger ftattire thin ordinary, 
Jpproach'mg towards him. One of them 
a very noble air, and graceful depbrC- 
'^U; her beauty was natural and eafy, 

* - ^ perfon clean and unfppttcd, her eyes 
towards the ground with an agreealHe 
n motion and behaviour full of 

oelly, and her raiment as white as fnow, 
other had a great dcil of health and 
® ‘dncfsin her countciuncc, which' flic 
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had helped with an artificial white and red ; 
and Ihe endeavoured'to appear more grace- 
ful than ordinary in her' mien, by a 
mixture of affe<ftation in all her gellurci. 
She had a wonderful confidence and af- 
furance in her looks, and all the variety of 
colours in her drefs, that Ihc thought were 
the moll proper to Ihew her complexion to 
advantage. She call her eyes upon her- 
felf, then turned them on thofe that were 
prefent, to fee how they liked her, and 
often looked on the figure ihe made in 
her own ihadow. Upon her nearer ap- 
proach to Hercules, (he llcppcd before tfic 
other lady, who came forwaVd with a re- 
gular, compofed carriage, and running up 
to him, accollcd him after the following 
manner : 

** My dear Hercules,** fays ihe, " I 
find you arc very much divided in your 
thoughts upon the way of life that yon 
ought to chufc : be my friend, and follow 
me ; I will lead you into the poiTclfion of 
pleafurc, and out of the reach of pain, 
and remove you from all the noife and 
difquietude of bufinefs. The affairs of 
cither war or peace ihall have no power 
to dillurb you. Your whole employment 
ihall be to make your life cafy, ind to 
entertain every fenfe with its proper gra- 
tifications. Sumptuous tables, beds of 
rofes, clouds of perfumes, concerts of 
inufic, crowds of beauties, arc all in rca- 
dinefs to receive you. Gome along with 
me into this region of delights, this world 
of pleafurc, and bid farewel for ever to 
care, to pain, to bufinels.*’ Hcrculca 
hearing the lady talk after this manner, 
defircd to know her name: to which ihc 
anfwcred, “ My friends, and thofe wfip 
arc well acquainted with me, call me 
Happinefs; but my enemies, and thofe 
who would injure my reputation, have 
given me the name of Plcafure.** 

By this time the other lady was come 
up, who addreifed herfeif to the young 
hero in a very different manner:—*' Her- 
cules,*' lays ihc, ** I offer myfelf to^you, 
becaufe 1 know you are delcended from 
the Gods, and give proofs of that defeent, 
by your love to virtue and application to 
the fludles proper for your age. This 
makes me hope you will gain, both for 
yourfelf and me, an immortal reputation. 
But before I invite you into my fociety 
and fneodibip, 1 will be open and flneere 
with you; and muft lay this down as an 
cflabliihed truth, that there is nothing 
t:oly valitabie, which can be purchafed 
without 
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without pains and labour. The Gods 
have fet a price upon every real and noble 
plea lure. , If you would gain the favour 
of the Deity, you mud be at the pains of 
worlhipping him; if the friendfldp of good 
men, you muA dudy to oblige them; if 
you would be honoured by your country, 
you mull take care to ferve it : in ftiort, 
if you would be eminent in war or peace, 
you mud become mailer of all the qualifi- 
cations that can make you fo. Thefe aic 
the only terms and conditions upon which 
I can propol'e happinefs.” 

The Goddefs of Pleafurc here broke in 
opon her difeouric : “ You fee,** faid die, 

Hercules, by her own confedion, the wav 
fo her pleafures is long and difiicult ; 
whereas that which I propofc is fhort and 
c.'ify.’^ “ Alas V* faid the other lady, 

whofe vifage glow'cd with paflion, made 
dp of fcoin and pity, *• what arc the plea- 
furcs you propofe ? To cat before you 
arc hungry, drink before you are athird, 
flecpbcmrc you are tired ; to gratify ap- 
petites before they arc raifed, and raife 
fuch appetites as nature never planted. 
You never heard the mod delicious mufic, 
which is the prailc of one’s-fclf; nor faw 
the mod beautiful obje^L which is the 
work of one’s own hands. Your votaries 
pafs away their youth in a dream of mif- 
laken plcafures ; while they are hoarding 
op anguilh, torment, and remorfe, for old 
age. 

" As for me, I am the friend of Gods, 
and of good men; an agreeable com- 
panion to the urtizan ; an houihold guar- 
dian to the fathers of families ; a patron 
and proicflor of fervants; an afibciatc in 
all true and generous friendfhips. The 
banquets of my votaries arc never coflly, 
but always delicious ; for none cat or drink 
at them, who arc not invited by hunger 
and thirlf. Their flumbers arc found, and 
their wakings chearful. My young men 
have the plcafure of hearing themfclves 
praifed by thofc who are in years ; and 
ihofe who arc in years of being honoured . 
by thofc who aie young. In a word, my 
followers arc favoured by the Gods, be- 
loved by their acquaintance, eftcemed by 
their country, and, after the clofe of their 
labours, honoured by poftcriiy,’* 

We know, by the life of this memorable 
hero, to which of thefe two ladies he gave 
up his heart; and, I believe, every one 
who reads this, will do him.thejofbcc to 
? pprovc his thoicc . v tultr. 


Lena’s on the Choice of Company, 

§ 120. Letter I. 

Sir, 

As you arc now no longer under tfi? 
q'e of cither a parent, or a governor, bir 
w holly at liberty to atl according to your 
oun inclinations; your friends cannot bt 
without their fears, on your account; they 
caniioi but have lome uncafy apprehen- 
fions, lell the veiy bad rntn, with whom 
you may converfe, Ihould be able to cftacj 
iJiofe principles, which fo much care sv.<; 
takt n at firll to imprint, and has been fince 
to proierve, in you. 

The intimacy, in which I have, Ox 
many years, lived with your family, fi!:- 
fers me not to be otherwife than a 
of their concern, on this occafion ; anl 
you will permit me, as fuch, to lay before 
you thofeconfiderations, which, while they 
Ihew you your danger, and excite youi 
caution, may not be without their ufe iu 
piomoting your fafety. 

That it Ihould be tl'.c endeavour of our 
parents, to give us jull appielienfions o‘ 
things as foon as we aic capable of re- 
ceiving them; and, in our earlier year-, 
to flock our minds with uftTul truihs— 
a!-cuflom us to the ufe of our reafon, ih ' 
rcflraiin of our appetites, and the govern 
imnt of our paflions, is a point, on w hich, 
1 bflieve, all are agreed, whofe opinions 
about it you would think of any confc* 
qucncc. 

from a neglc£l in thefe particulars, you 
fee fo many of one fex, as much Girls a: 
Sixty, as they were at Sixteen— their fol- 
lies only varied — their purfuits, though 
differently, yet equally, trifling; and you 
thence, likewife, And near as many of the 
other fex. Boys in their advanced years— 
as fond of feathers and toys in their riper 
age, as they were in ihcir childhood— lin - 
ing as little to any of the purpofes of Rca- 
fon, when it has gained its full ftrcn 2 th,as 
they did when it was wcakeft. Ana, in- 
deed, from the fame fourcc all thofe 
vices proceed, which moll dillurb and dif* 
trefs the world. 

When no pains arc taken to correal our 
bad imcliMationst before the^ become con- 
firmed and fixed in us ; they acquire, at 
length, that power over us, from which 
we have the worft to fear— we give way to 
them in the inftances where we fee plaincll> 
how grievoully we mull fuffer by our com- 
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piiance— we know not how to refift themt 
iioiv^ iihllanding the obvious ruin which 
ulll be the confequence of our yielding to 
Uicm. 

I don’t fay that a right education will be 
O', br*ncficial, as a wrong one is hurtful ; the 
very heft may be difappointed of its pro- 
per ellcils. 

I’hougn the tree you fet be put into an 
e\CLl'c,u foil, and trained and pruned by 
the ikilfullcll hand ; you arc not, however, 
fire of its thriving: vermin may dcftioy 
.ill hopes frotii it. 

When the utmoll care has been taken to 
feiul a young man into the world well 
pMi’.ciplcd, and fully npprifed of the reafon- 
.ilkinls of a icligious and virtuous lif*; 
l'L‘ \et, lai fiorn he iiig temptation proof 
— lie even then may tall, may fall into 
t' c ui’ril holii ('f principles and praildiccs ; 
rr 1 he is very likely to do fo, in the pi ne 
vheio )oii are, if li.' will afficlalc with 
i*'!)'!' V, mO fpeal; as fuely as they ad; and 
'lO Iv.’m to think, thit their underlland- 
n ; \,ould he lels advant.igeoully (hewn, 
vei * t'ljy not to ufe it in defence of their 

i .u 'VC may be known by oar coinp.i- 
r., IS a truth become provcihial. 'I’lie 
' ’ >ve have to ferve may, indeed, occa- 
1 'll u, to be often witli the peribn , whom 
■ hr no means refemhic; or, the place, 

^ 1 '1 Inch wj are fettled, keeping us at a 
< u didance from others, if we will con- 
unfe at all, it mud be with fome, wliofc 
I'l iiiners we leafl apptovc. But when we 
1 o.’c our choice— -when no valuable irtercll 
P'oiuotcd by afibclatlng with the cor- 
jijpt-^vvhcn, if we like tiic company of 
liie wife and confulcratc, \vc may have it; 
f'at we then court the one, and ihun the 
C’lhcr, feeins as full a proof, as u’c can well 
give, that, if we avoid vice, it is not from 
the lenle we have of the amiablcnefs of 
'irt e. 

Had I a large collcflion of books, and 
t^t-ver looked into any that treated on 
ptave and ufeful fubjeils, that would con- 
tribute to make me wifer or better; but 
took thofe frequently, and thofe only, into 
ttiy hands, that would raife my laughter, 
or that vv'ould merely amufe me, or that 
"■ould givg ideas, or 

t^at inculcated atheiflical or fcepiical no- 
|icr.s, or that were filled with fcurrility and 
tnvcftiye, and therefore could only ferve 
^taufy my fpleen and ill-nature; they, 
^ ho knew this to be my prailice, mull, 
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certainly, form a very unfavourable opi- 
nion of my capacity, or of my mor.ils. 1 f 
nature had given me a good underllanding, 
and much of my time palled in reading : 
were I to read nothing but what wus tii- 
fling, it would fpoil that undcrllatuling, it 
would make me a 'riifler: and though 
formed with commendable difpofitions, or 
with none very blameable; yet if my yk- 
-vounte authors wicvc^—JuLh as encouraged 
me to ni.ike the moll of the prefent hour; 
not to look beyond //, to tallc eveiy plea- 
fine that oflered itfdf, to forego no ad- 
vantage, that I could obtain~///tA ns g.ue 
vice nothing to fear, nor virtue any tiling 
to hope, in a future ilate; you would nor, 

1 am fue, pronounce otherwlfe of thofe 
wrilei", tliau that thiy would hurt my ii.a- 
luidl dir|.ohtion, .ind carry me U'upjhs cf 
p i.liy which 1 ihould not have gone, witk- 
oul this encouragement to it. 

Nor can it be allnw'ed, tint readme 
wrong tilings would thus alfeCt me, but it 
mull be admitted, that hearing them would 
not do it lefs. Both fill under the head 
of Con'verfatm\ wc fitly apply tint term 
alike to both', and we may be faid, with 
equal propriety, to converl'o with bonks, 
and to converfe with men. The impref- 
fion, indeed, made on us by wh.it we 
hear, is, uliully, much flronger thin 
that received by us from what wc read. 
That which palTcs in our ufual inter- 
courfc is liflened to, without fatiguing 
us: each, then, taking his turn in lpe.ak- 
ing, our attention is kept awake; wc mind 
throughout what is faul, while we are at 
libel ly to exprefs our own fentiments of ir, 
to confirm it, or to improve upon ir, or to 
objcCl to it, or to hear any part of it re- 
peated, or to a(k what queftions we pleafe 
concerning it. 

Difcouii'c is an application to our eyes, 
as well as ears; and the one organ is here 
fo far afilllant to the other, that it greatly 
incrcafcs the force of vvhat is tranfmitted 
to our minds bjr it. The air and aflion of 
the fpeaker gives no fmall importance to 
his words : the very tone of his voice adds 
weight to his reafoning; and occafions that 
to be attended to throughout, which, had 
it come to us from the pen or the prefs 
wc (hould have been afleep, before we had 
read half of it, 

Tlut bad companions will make us as 
bad as themfclvcs, I don't aifirm. When 
we are not kept from their vices by our 
principles, wc may be fo by our conflitu- 
H lion ; 
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lion; \vc may be Icfs proHiirate than they' 
ar<„*, by being more cowaidly ; but what i 
advance as certain is, 'I'hat wc cannot be 
fa'e among them— ti.it they will, in feme 
degiec, .Liid m.iy in a very great one, huit 
our morals. You may not, perhaps, be 
unwilling lo have a diftinit view of the 
rcafon upon which I aiFert this. 

I will enter upon them in my next, 

1 Was going to write adieu, when it 
came into my thoughts, that though you 
may not be a firanger to the much cen- 
bir ’d dudriiu* ol our countryman Pelagius 
— :i ilr.inger to his having denied oyiginal 
fin; you may, peiliaps, have never heaiJ 
how he accounti j tor the depravity, fo 
mnnit'oll in the wiiole of our race— He af- 
crilnd it to ini tat ion. Had he faid, that 
imitation makes fome of us very bad, a’'d 
mod of us vvorfe than we otherwife Ihould 
have been; I think he would not have 
palled for an heretic. Dean Bolton,. 

§ 121. Letter II. 

Sir, 

T promifed you, that you Ihould have the 
rcafons, why 1 think that there is great dan- 
ger of your being hurt by vitious acquaint- 
ance. 'i'hc lit II tiling 1 have here to pio- 
pole to your confuleration is, what I juil 
mentioned at the clofe of my lalWour 
aptnefs to imitate. 

For many years of our life we arc fotm- 
ing ourfelves upon what wc olderve in 
thofe about us. We do not only learn 
their plirale, but' their manners. You per- 
ceive among whom wc were educated, not 
more plainly by our idiom, than by our 
behaviour. The cottage offers you a 
brood, with all the rulHcity and favagenefs 
of its grown inhabitants. I'he civility 
and courtefy, which, in a well-ordered fa- 
mily, are conllantly feen by its younger 
members, fail not to influence their dc- 
prtjncnt; and will, whatever their natural 
brutality may b?, dlfpofe them to check its 
appearance, and exprefs an averfenefs 
from what is rude and difgufling. Let 
the defeendant of the meanefl br placed, 
from his infancy, where he perceives 
every one mindful of decorum ; the marks 
uf his arc foon obliterated; at 

lead, his carriage docs not difeover it: 
and were the lieir of his Grace to be con- 
tinmany in the kitchen or llables, you 
would foon only know the young Lord by 
his cloaths and title: in other rffpc^ls, 
you would judge him the fon of the groom 
•r the fcuUion. 


Nor is the difpofition to imitate confined 
to our childhood ; when this is pad, and 
the man is to fhew himfclf, he takes his 
colouis, ifl may fo fpcak, from thole he 
is near — he copies their appearance— he 
feldom is, what the ufe of his reafon, or 
what his own inclinations, would make 
him. 

Are the^ opinions of the generality, in 
mod points, any other, than what they 
hear .advanced by this or that perfon high 
in their efteem, and whofe judgment they 
will not allow themfelves to quelHon I You 
well know, that one could not lately go 
into company, bfit the fird thing faid was 

— You have, undoubtedly, read What 

an excellent performance it is ! The fine 
imagination of its noble author difeovers 
itiVIf in every line. As foon as this noble 
author fenoully difowned it, all tlie admi- 
ration of it was at an end. Its merit, with 
thofe who had moll commended it, ap- 
peared to be wholly the name of its fup. 
pofed writer. Thus we find it througli- 
out. It is mtnxbat is w'ritten, or faid, or 
.acted, that we examine; and appro\c or 
condemn, as it is, in itfclf, good or bad: 
Oui concern is, who writts, who lavs, or 
docs It; and wc, accordingly, rcgaid, or 
difegnrd it. 

L' 4 ;k round the kingdom. There is, 
perh.ip:,, fcarcc a village in it, whcjc t!r 
fciiourncrs or diflbliuenefs of the Squire, if 
not quite a driveller, is not more or Icis 
feen in the ri'anners of the rell ol its inha- 
bitants. And he, who is thus a pattern, 
lakes Iiis pattern — fafliions himftlf by Tome 
or other of a better ellatc, or higher rank, 
with whofe charailer he is pleafeJ, or to 
w horn he fecks lo recommend hlmlclf. 

In what a lliort fpace is a whole nation 
metamorphoTcd ! Fancy yourfclf in ilic 
middle of the kill century. What grave 
faces do you every where behold i The 
moll difTolutcly inclined UifFcrsnoi a liber- 
tine expreflion to cfcapc him. He wdio 
lead regards the pradice of virtue, alfumcs 
its appearance. 

None claim, from their Nations, a pri- 
vilege for their vices. The gre.ateil llran- 
gers to the inf,uence of religion obferve it* 
form. The foldier not only forbears an 
oath, but reproves it; he may poffibly 
make free with >our goods, as having 
more grace tlian you, and, therefore, a 
better title to them; but you have nothing 
to fear from his Icwdnefs, or drunken- 
nefs. 

The Royal Brothers at length land-^ 
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The monarchy is reftored. How foon 
then is a grave afpedl denominated a pu- 
ritanical; decorum, precifenefs; feriouf- 
neG, fanaticilm I He, who cannot extin- 
^11 ;h in himfelf all fenje of religion, is in- 
ti nlrious to conceal his having any-^appears 
worfe than he is — would be thought to fa- 
vour the crime, that he dares not commit, 
'file Icwdcft converfacion is the politeft. 
No leprefcntation pleafes, in which de- 
tf’ncy is confuUcd. E vc. y favourite drama 
has its hero or libertine — introduces the 
m.igillratc, only to expofe him as a knave, 
or ' cuckold; and the pricll, only to dc- 
knh'u liiin a profligate or hypocrite. 

How much greater the power of fafliion 
is, tli.'.n tint of any laws, by v/h.itfocver 
penalties enforced, tlie experience of all 
.ind nations concurs in teaching ns. 
Wc readily imitate, where we cannot be 
CDi'.lliained to obey; and become bv ix- 
r.mple, what our rulers feek in vain to m..ke 

So far w e may be all ti iily ftylcd players, 
vns wc all pei lo :atc— -boi row our charac- 
te.'— -rcprclent fomc othci— ail a pnit— 
exhibit tliofe who have been moll under 
our notice, or whom we icek, to plcufc, or 
'uih whom we are plcalcvl. 

As the Chameleon, uho i-, hnown 
1 o !i .ve 1.0 colo irs ot h.s o » n , 

Ihit hollows fio.Ti his iH it’.hSoiir’s hue 
111' while 01 hl.u'k, Ins gi ecu oi hUio; 

All ! i>i ,i*s ns nuich in ic'idy lii:;hr, 

\\ liM h crciht i'lves him upon h^ht, 

A.il the i.mihow weic in t.iil 

'i cm him, .mJ his hens m : 

'' > thi; ynunt; Si)uiie, w hen hill he comes 
> lO'ii country fvhool to IP^iu\ oi Tci/a 
Ar.il 111 troth, ‘h fit 

'i o be .1 k itclm.in, or a w it; 

itliont one notion of his own, 

He hiuntcrs wiUiiy uj) and down; 

T »n lorae Jtf|uaintancc, good or bad, 

1 ‘ikcs notice of ftinug lad, 

Adiuitf him in among the gang; 

• bey jcll, reply, difputc, haiangne: 

He uiCls and talks ai they befriend him, 

Smear’d with the colours which they lend him, 
hhus, merely, .as his fortune chances, 

H.s merit or his vice advances. Prior* 
Dean Bolton^ 

§ 122 . L B T T E R Ilf* 

Sir. 

My bll endeavoured to fhew you, how 
apt wc are to imitate. Let me now defirc 
you to confidcr the difpofition you will be 
under to recommend yourfclf to thofe, 
j company you deflre, or would not 
€-vchne. 
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Converfdtion, like marriage, mufl have 
confent cf parties. There is no being in^ 
timate w'ith him, who will not be lb with 
you ; and in order to contradl or fuppoi c 
an intimacy, you mull give the plcuiur:, 
which you u ould receive. This E a truth, 
that every man’s experience mull furce 
him to acknowledge: we arc furc to flek 
in vain a flimlliarity with ariv, w ho h.iv^ 
no interell to ferve by us, if we dilrcgr.rd 
their humour. 

In courts, indeed, where the nit of 
plcaflng is moie fludied th.in it is clfc- 
wheic, you fee people more dextcroully 
acenmnodatin? thcmlclve.s to the turn of 
thofe, for wlK-fe favour they wilh; bur, 
uheievor you go, you almoll conflantly 
perceive the fame mJ pur tied by the fame 
though lh:rc nny not be th” l.tnu: 
adioitiiels in u[>|'lying them. Wli.it .1 
proof have )ou in your own ncighkcuu 
iioo(1,lu)W clkkiual ihefe nKM"';.’.'!' ! 

Did you ever hear f.’-'v-.’A’ — n II a good 
Hoiy — make a fliiewd ohr'Tvntior — Jiop 
an exprefion, which bordcu'd eiihei on wit 
or humour.^ Yet lie is welcome to all 
tables — he is much with ihofc, vvlio have 
wit, who have humour, who are, u.aPy, 
men of abilities. Whence is this, but from 
the approbation he Ihcws of whntexer 
pafles.^ A floiy he cannot tcli\ but '’C Ii.-e; 
a hi ugh in readincis for every one he / (an : 
by his admiiation of wit, he fuppllcs the 
want of it ; .and they, who have rapaatyt 
find no objctldjon to the meannefs of hs, 
whilll he appears always to think as they 
do. Few have their looks and tempers fo 
much at command as this man : ami few, 
therefore, arc lb hrippv in recommending' 
thcmfelves; but .as in /As nvay of doing it, 
there is, obvioully, the greatell likelihood 
offucccfs,we may be fure that it will be 
t/je ivay generally taken. 

Somet I grant, you meet with, who by 
their endeavours, on all occafions, to Ihew 
afupcriordifcernmerit, may feem to think, 
that to gain the favour of any one, he mull 
be brought to their fentiments, rather than 
they adopt his ; but 1 fear thefe perfons 
will be found only giving too clear a proof, 
cither how abfurdly fclLconccit fometimes 
operates, or,.how much knowledge there 
may be, where there is very little common 
fenfe. 

Did I, in deferibing the creature called 
Man, reprefent hlih as having, in propor- 
tion tb his bulk, more brains than any 
other animal wc know of; I ftiould nert 
think this defeription falfe, though it could 
H 2 tc 
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pro'^ctl tint ^v/t of the fpccics had 
fcaice ,;v.y braiDb at ali. 

i'l.cn whrr-* I'.ivcn.r Is rot pai r'eu!ar!y 
fcjgj^r, the vt'ry cik' ility, in w.-iv K : r, who 
v.ouaI I K’gaule 1 as a wtl! bio! man, is 
never v\ar,tii)g, rniill rendoi him nnwiiling 
to au vv the molt ju.l dirapprobaiion of 
V, hat his companions .igice jn acting, or 
con^nn i ding. He is by no means to give 
(lilg 'if :im!, thcref -rc, when he hears the 
w ' ft pj n.ciplcs vindicate J, and rhe beJl 
ri en'ed ; or when he ieei) what ought to 
1 n’.ittcr (jf the ^rr4/y/ Jhami\ done with- 
<,ti: (it:)' ; he is to ac«juie/ce, he is to fnew 
_iio te.hen, that vvJnit paiies is at aJ] oifenfu'c 
t(j him. 

Conl'.dcr yourfelf tlicn in cither of tluLe 
fniMiioi'. — (Jelirous to cnoag« the favour 
of the b..d man, itito whole company )cai 
arc .admitted — or, only unwilling to be 
thougl.t b) Iran deficient in good n)anner.s; 
and, i think, you will plainly lie the dan- 
ger you fr.ou'd apjnchend fioin him — tne 
likelihood thcie is, that you (houkl at 
length lolc the ahhftr\ence of his ctimes, 
wliich, when with iiim, you never cx^ 
pref'. 

Will you alk me, w'hy rt Is not as 
Ik — th It you Ihoiild jclbrm your vitious 
acquaintance, as that tliey fhouldconupt 
}ou? Or, why may [ not as well fuppofe 
— tliat tln.7 wiU avoid fpeaking and aitir g 
what will give youolFoncc, as tiiat you wiil 
be avetfe horn g'u ing them any — that they 
will conhik your inclinaiious, as that )cu 
will tht Its ? 

To avedd the length, which w'ill he equal- 
ly difagrecable to both of us, I will only 
anfwrr — Do you know any in'htnce, which 
tan induce you to think this prrjh^tkf' 
/\ic not you appi i'td of many inllances, 
that gieaily weaken the probability of 
it ? 

The v.aft dirpropoitlon, which there is 
betw cen the numbers of the ferious and the 
didblutc, is fo notoiions, as to render it 
unqutllionable— that the influence of the 
bdicr far exceeds the influence of the for- 
mer— that a vitious man is mtKh more 
likely to corrupt a virtuous, than to be re- 
formed by him. 

An anfwer of the fame kind I fliould 
have judged fatisfaftory ; if, w ith refpcifl 
to what 1 had urged in my former letter, 
jou queftioned me— why the rcadinefs to 
imitate ihofe, with whom wc are much 
converfant, might not ns jufUy encourage 
you to hnpt, when you afTociat^ with the 


lefs fober, that they might be won to vonf 
regularity, as cccafion you to fiar^ that 
you fhould be brought to join in their ex- 
cefhs? The good have been for fo loii'y 
a fpicc loiing ground among us, and the 
bad gaining it; and thefe are now beconc 
fiich a prodigious multitude; that it is un- 
deniable, how much more apt we are to 
form ouifelves on the manners of thofe, 
whodiliega d their duty, than on their., 
w Jio aic .uiciitivc to it. 

You will here be plcafed to remark, thn 
f do not con/idcr }ou as felling out with 
any reforming views— as convcrling with 
the iv.mc.aiy in order to difpofe them to 
iealopal)le puifuirs ; but lliat I only apply 
to 'ton, as inthiced to allbci.ite with thenz 
fioin ilie calincfs of their temper, or the 
pleahntry cf their humour, or \our com- 
mon lltciaiy puriulis, or tlieir Hviil infonic 
of your favoutite anuifements, or on Ionic 
bicli-bltc account: .ind then, what 1 ha\t 
obicrx ed nrtv not .i[>penr a we.il; argument, 
th.it il'.ey aie inuAi more 1 kcly to hurt 
you, than )».iiaic to benefit them, 

1 will dole my nigumentand my letter, 
with a p.iflage from a very good hilloilan, 
w 111. M w id Ih'. w )(/U the lenle ot one of the 
al'kll t>| tl e .lucicnt legill.ilois on my pic- 
(ert Inbjed. 

'fhia wilier, mentioning the laws W'lftch 
C.i'ut cn.kis 0^ VC the fh “ He 

“ cn.uded a law with icd'ercnrc to an ri//, 
on which former lawgiveij h.id not ani- 
** m.idvtrtcd, that of keeping b.id compa- 
“ ry. As he conceived that the morab 
of the good V. eic Ibnietlmcs quite ruin- 
ed bv ihcir diffolete acquaintance — that 
“ vice was apt, lilcc an infcdious difeafe, 
“ to Ipiead itlllf, and tn extend its conta' 
“ gion even to the bell difpolcd of our 
** ipccies. In oidei to prevent this mif- 
“ chivf, he cxpiefd/ enjoined, that none 
ihoiild engage in any intimacy or fami- 
** liaiity with immoral perfon‘ — he ap- 
pointed that an acculation might he 
exhibited for keeping bad company, 
and laid a heavy hue on fuch as were 
** convicted of it.” 

Remember Churondm, when you arc dif' 
pofed 10 ccufure the camion fuggefted by. 
Dear Si a, 

Yours, &:c. 

Dtcm Belton. 

§ J23. Letter IV. 

Sir, 

Sir Francis IValJingh am^ in a letter to 

Mr. 
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ffr. Anthony Bacon, then a very vounjv 
min, and on his travels, expreflfes himfclF 
The clanf^er is great that we are 
“ Uhi^a to, in f)ingin the company of 
“ th'/.vnrfcr foit. Jn natural evil 

“ .jiv are .noidrd, and infedlon thunncd 
“ of liicm, that have any regard to their 
lic.'Ith. There is not fo probable a rca- 
*• / 1 ! f .r the corruptions, that may grow 
i ; ' iL riund of one, ftom the mnui oi an- 
" < : ’ r, but the danger is i-xx greater, and 
“ :\e i\c fee, more fiequent, for 

•' die uumner of cvil-difpolcd in mind is 
“ 'Mi.Uer than the number of fich in bo- 

“ ^1/ Though the well-difpoled will 

“ I in in fi no good Ipace w ithoat con up- 
“ til'll, vet / >nf, ! know not how, worketli 

“ a 'vi'aml i.ito Mm Which weak nefs 

of a j confi ieicd, and cafineh of nature, 

" a|ii ;i) he deceived, looked into; they do 
" badpioriJe for themfelves, that/e/rtr^i/^ 
“ tf a 3 far as they c.in, fiom the 
“ bal, and draw as nigh to tlic good, as 
by any pofiLuht]' ihev can attain to.” 

'I'o wliat I hive already faid, in proof 
th t we iliould thus feparate ourfclves, I 
Mii! nov add two faither reafons for our 
do ug It. I. '1 he wiong inclinations, the 
p o'le. vf, to viohite fume or other part of 
cur duty, which we all find in ourfelves. 
'1. l a ■ power which cullom hath, to 
nconeile us to what we, at fiilL moll 
dr.atle 1. 

Need I tell you, that our natural depra- 
vityhas not only been the theme ofehrif- 
tiaii \vi iters; but that the moll eminent 
heathen authors, poets, hilforians, philofo- 
phers, jv)in in confefling it? 

Waere, alas ! is the man, who has not 
his wrong tendencies to lament? Whom 
do you know able to conceal them, to pre- 
vent a clear difeovery of them in bis prac- 
tice t 

/—cording as we are liable to amifs, 
've, certainly, mull be in more or lefs dan- 
ger Irorn aiibciating with thofe, who cither 
'•fl leek to draw us into guilt— or will 
ccar.tonancc us in it— or will diminifh our 
or re nee of it. ' Some danger from fuch 
comp.uiy there muft be even to him, whofe 
tnchnatms are Icaft faulty ; fincc they may 
he made worfe— they may produce bad 
^ittions, the repetition of which would 
form bid habits; and nothing could be fo 
lK“ly to heighten any depravity of difpo- 
htion, and carry it to the moft fatal lengths 
of mifeondud, as a familiarity with thofe 
^ ho have no dread of guilt, or none that 


reflrains them from complying with the 
temptations they meet with to guilt. 

You may, perhaps think, th.it you could 
be in no danger from any companion, to 
whole cxcefTes you found Po.t in yourfclf 
the lead propenfity : but bi beve me, my 
fiicnd, this would by no means warrant 
your fatay. 

'rhougli fuch a companion might not 
induce you to ocend in the vci y f.' me way, 
that hedotii, he would, probably, make 
you the o f.-nder, that you othe.-\vife never 
would have been. I f he did not bring you 
to confoim to his p:adicj, would he not 
be likely to iniinuate hb piinciples? His 
dilieg.ird to his dnis would tend to render 
you inJifFeient io)o!trj : and, while he lel- 
h lied your general regaid to viituc, he 
might make you a vciy bad man, thoug'i 
you ihould continue wholly to avoid ms 
particular crimes. 

The unconccrncdncfs, with which he 
gave his word inclinations tlicir fcope, 
could hardly be day after day obferved, 
without making you lefs folicitous to re- 
ft rain your own wrong tendencies, and 
ftrongly urging you to a compliance with 
them. 

2 . 7'hc danger there is in converfing 
with the immoial will be yet more appa- 
lent ; ifyou will, next, attend to the power 
ot culloin in reconciling us to that, w'hicli 
we, at lit il, moft dieadcd, 

VVdicnce is it, that veteran troops face 
an enemy, witli almoft as little concern as 
they perform their c.xerciie? i'he man of 
the greatell courage among them felt, pro- 
bably, in the firft battle wherein he was, a 
terror that required all his courage to iur- 
mount. Nor was this terror, afterwards, 
overcome by him, but by degrees; cveiy 
fucceeding engagement abated it: the ot- 
tener he fought, the Ids he feared : by 
being habituated to danger, he learned, at 
Icngih, to defpife it. 

An ordinary fwcll of the ocean alarms 
the youth who has never before beeh upon 
it; but *hc, whole fears arc now laiicJ, 
when there is nothing that ought to excite 
them, becomes foon without any, even 
when in a filuation, that might juilly dif- 
may himj he is calm, when the ftorm is 
moft violent; anddifeovers no uneafy ap- 
prehenfions while the vefTel, in which ho 
fails, is barely not finking. 

You cannot, I am perfuadeJ, vifit an 
hofpital— furvey the variety of diftrefs 
there — hear the complaints of the ftek— 
H 3 
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fee the fores of the wounJed, without bo- 
in;; youifcll in pain, and a lhaicr of their 
Julr -Tjug?. 

'I'lie co.ilL'int attendants cn tl'.cfc poor 
wieti^hcs ha^c no jii. li concern: with dil- 
pofuioiv. not Ids hain.itu* than yoms, they 
do not fed the enuaions, that )ou would 
be un lci, at tliis fccne of ndiery; their 
f/t.<|ucnt view (,t it h.is reconciled them to 
it^has been I'.ie came, that ihcir minds 
are no othcrwlic aheettd by it, than yours 
is by thv’ objeds ordi lailly lore you. 

Kiom liOvV many other inilaiices nMi;;!it 
j: be lliew'ii, that the thini>s, wnich, at tlieir 
fi.li appe trance, jliike us with thegreatdl 
iv-'ior, no looner become familiu, than 
i .'.y ceife to difeompofe us? l.ct, there- 
in, c, our calucation have been the cnrcful- 
lell andwil’dl; let tiicrc have been ufed 
therein all the means likelieil to in us 
an ub'iotience of vice; we, yvi, cannot be 
fr “qii.-nily among thole, wiio allow thcni- 
i Ivcs in li, and li.ive as few Icruplc.s about 
ih'* concealment of an\ enme they aie dif- 
I'.al 'd to, as about its commiHio.i, without 

b. h dd.iip it with abundaiuly Ids uueaUneds 
than Us iiill view ocealumud us. 

W'l.'i' Ills fo beheld; wlicnwh:itis very 
V iMr; no iuo:e Iheck.. us— is lolongtr 
l.i^pii) cite. dive to us; ilic nilural and iic- 

c. iiaty pKMtrels is to a Hill fartli o abate-* 
in .u i. I lair asctlioii from it: and w'h.it is 
Ol frn.'e (. '.unigh to conqiu r a ihoiig diilikc, 
tuv be realniiably conclude<i wdl ab!.* to 
t.Ied I'oaie degree of approbation. Ifow 
1.1 this ihall proceed, will, indeed, depend, 
in a gt'cd nic.iiure, upon our temper, upon 
iiur timlliluliona] tendencies, upon our 
Viiv-unulances : but uiidy we a»e become 
l\i i enough, when it is nottheconfidcration 
oi wliat li ainils in any praClicc, that wiih- 
hoId.> us from it — when we only ..void it, 
I) c iiiih it is rot .4grerable to our humour; 
or, bcv lule the law punilhe> it; or becaule 
it Interferes with lomc other criminal g;a- 
lliicution, which bcucr pleafes us, 

J begun tills with an extrart from a 
letter of U'alflj^hovi : 1 will end it with 
one fiom a loner of (hcfn/Sy when am- 
b.ihador in Ftance, to his b: other, conccin- 
iny h;s fm, whom he had recommended 
to thn: gentleman’s care. 

Auer having exprcllcd hU wlflies, that 
the yocng man might he formed a complete 
iiJvoc.aie, he concludes thuj-—“ Above all 
^ things i irtroat you to cultivate thole 

feeds of knowledge, fown bv me in him, 

w'hich are produehve of piety; and to 
" tc^oratnend to hini> for comptudons. 


“ fuch perfons as arc themfelves careful to 
“ make a proficiency therein.” 

Grot. Ep. 426. 

Dean Bolton, 

§ 124. L E T 1 F. R V. 

Si P, 

When I ended my l.itl, I continued In 
niy chair, thinking of the ohje<.ii(>hs \\liich 
might be made to wh^t 1 had wiiuento 
yon. '1 he following thcn’occuned to me. 

'riiat,w'hen we arc in poflcfrion of tiiitb, 
fioiii fair examin.ation and full evidence, 
tlieif* can be very little danger of our being 
induced to quit it, either by repeatedly 
hearing the weak objcdlions of any to it, 
or by remarking them to a:t as vviongly 
thev <^ 7 rg«c— 'rhat, as in Tncuhetnaius l!.c 
pi opofition, which we had once dtinon- 
ilr.'Ued, wouhi .alw.iys have our alienr, 
wliomlbever we heard cavilling at it, or 
ridiculing our judgment conegning i:: fo » 
in niorahy when once a due confide 1 at ion of 
the eflcntial and unchangeable ditlercnc- s 
of things hith rendered usccitain ol wh.ac 
is light and our duty; we can never be 
made Id’s ceitain thereof, wli.uevtr crroi.-, 
in judgment or pradice, we m.ay daily t b- 
ferve in our aflociates, or dally beer iti- ,n 
abluid enough to defend — 'I’h.it, when \tc 
nut only plainly pewerje the pr.adice of 
viitue to be mull becoming us — to be 
what the nature and ie.jlbn of things re- 
quire of u ; but adudl) ftcU bkevvlic, ihc 
faiisfa^lion which it .dibrds, the load plea- 
fure which is its inicparable attendant; 
there can i-c no mo> v gt oitnd \.o Juj y.oJe^ that 
our having coiuinually before us ihc follies 
and vices of any would lead us to depart 
fiom what we know to be hticll, and h.ave 
experienced to be bell for us, tiian there 
can be to L'chc've, tli.it a man in his wits 
would leave tlic food, which his judgment 
approved and his palate rcliihcd, for an- 
other fort, which he law, indeed, pleafmg 
to hi^ cortipanrons, but vvhich he was cer- 
tain vvould poifon them. 

How little weight there is in this kind of 
arguing, I think every one might bc.con- 
viiicca, who would attend to his own prac- 
tice, who would conlidcr the nurmrous 
JiiUh'ef in which he cannot but condemn it 
—in vvhich he cannot but acknowledge it 
contieiry to what his prefent welfare re- 
quires it (hould be. 

Let us think the inoft juftly of our duty# 
and (bun, with the greatell care, all who 
would countenance us in a departure from 
it; wc Hill fhaU find that depart un Uo frt^ 
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fhall experience it fo, even when 
u is truly lamented; and when, to avoid 
ii, !>, both our wilh and our endeavour. 
Aiid if tlic influence of truth may receive 
liich hindrance from our natural depravity, 
I om tins depravity^ even when we have 
kept out of the way of all, who would en- 
courage us to favour it, there, furely, muft 
!v an high degree of probability, that \vc 
llidl be lefs mindful of our obligations, 
wnen we are not only prompted by our 
()'\n appetites to violate them, but moved 
tiiLTcto by the counfel and example of thofe 
uiioln cunverfation bell plcafes us; and 
opinions and ai^dions will, thciefore, 
come With a more tlian ordinary recom- 
mend uion to u^. 

Tne anent, which wc give, upon fulil- 
c.cnt evidence, to moral truths, could no 
more be unfeitlcd by lidicule and fophillry, 
than that which \sc give to mathtmuttcal 
tiath', did our minds always retain the 
lame dilpofuion with icfpctt to the one, 
that they do, as to the other. 

With regard to the latter, we are never 
vvilliiig to be deceived — vve always Ihind 
alike adeemed towards tlitni: our comvic- 
I " j .doom them was olitaincd, at firjiy upon 
lad grounds, as mull /i/-av/vi remain our 
iiiducuvents to preferve it; no lull could 
gi Kih 'd, no intcrelf ferved, by its ading 

leis jjje 

vreuit ot our underifandlng is greatly con- 
c-rm'd. And how vain mull ridicule and 
I", Inllry be necefTarily thought, where 
^''^'11 only aim is, that wc fhould acknow- 
ledge a (uperlor clifcernment in thofe per- 
whole oppofiilon incrcafcs our con- 
tjoipt of their ignoranccy by making a 
plainer difeovery ot it ? 

As for moral truths, they are often 
^''higreeable to us — When we have had 
ihe tulleit evidence of them, wc want not, 
< ccalionally, the inclination to overlook it : 
lb under jorne circumJlanctSy wc are ready 
ac;cnowlcdge its forces there are others, 
j' uen we will not give it any attention. 

fancy and hope interpoTe: zgovern- 
‘ 'I p^'^jfion allows us only a faint view of, 
w holly diverts our notice from, whatever 
Ihould be our inducement ro reftrainit; 

iutfers us to dwell on nothing but what 
^'dl jmUiy, or cxcufe, us in giving way to 
Our reludance to admit, that we have 
r.oi judged as wc ought to have done, is 
ilrangely abated, when wc thereby arc fet 
2^ liberty to acl as wc plcafc. 

When the endeavour is to laugh us, or 
^ us, out of thofe principles that 
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we, with much felf-dmal adhere to; wc 
Hull but feebly oppofe its fuccefs. lie has 
a llrong party on his fide with in our bo- 
foms, who feeks to make us qmt opinimsy 
which are Aill controuling our atjt.-i uus* 
If we arc not I’ecure from adirg contrary 
to our d.ityy what cogent proofs locvcr we 
have of its being fuch, and what lau.-fac- 
tion focv'cr wc have had in its vdfch.iigc; 
wc arc highly conceiiied tu av<nd every 
temptation to ojlend: and it, undryubledly, 
is .1 very iliong one, to hear continually 
what is Hkellell to remove the tear of in- 
dulging our appeutrs; and contiiiutlly to 
yfe, that they wlio apply to us as they 
adiifi — allow themfelvcs in the liberties, 
they would have us to take ; .inJ are under 
none of the checks, which they pioinnt us 
to throw of!'. 

Though what wc did not relilh, and 
what we thought would fpeedily deOroy 
us, wc might not eii, when our iompanitr.s 
fltewed themfelves fond of it, and prdlcd 
us to Ullc it; yet, if we apprehended no 
immediate danger Irom their meal — if wc 
were eye-witnelles of its being attended 
with „c -if they were continually cvpiifl- 
ing their high dchght in it, and repeating 
their alfurances, that all, cither our indif- 
ference towards, or dilVcIilh of ii, was only 
f«Dm prejudice and prcpondlion ; u e, \ cry 
probably, Ihould at length yield, and quit 
both our dilguil of tlveir repalL and our 
dread of its confequences. And if this 
might enfue, when we wxre invited to 
partake of that, which was KTs agreeable 
to our palates, what fliould be feared, 
when our company tempted u*: to that, 
which wc could be pleafed with, and were 
only withheld from by fuch an apprefhnjiott 
of danger, as nothing could fooner remove, 
than our obferving; tiiofe, with whom wc 
moll converfed, to be without it I 

Reafon is, certainly, always on the fide 
of duty. Nor is there, pcihaps, any man, 
who, when he ferioufly confiders what is 
bell for him to do, will not purpofe to do 
that, which is right. But, fincc we can 
ad without confidcration in the moll im- 
portant articles, and nothing is Ids likely 
to be confidered, that what we find quite 
cuftomary with others— what we fee them 
a6l vvithout remorfc or fcruple; when wc 
arc, day after day, eye-witneifcs ot our 
afTociates allowing themfelvcs in a wrong 
pradice, perfiAing in it without expr fung 
the lead dread of its confequences ; it i*; aa 
abfurd to think, that our moral feeiing 
Hiould not be injured thereby, as it is to 
Ii 4 fuppofe* 
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fuppofe, that our hat^ds would prcfcrvc the 
fame foftnefs, when they had been for 
ycais accuflomed to the oar, wli'ch tlic/ 
had when tliey find look it up ; or, that 
haul labour would affeid us as much when 
inured to it, as when we entered upon it. 

1 will, for the prei'etu, take my leave of 
you with an ltc<hui proveib, and .m 

////!> one cxa<d1y anlw erable to it 

Dur.hU cui ill tu ^K.KtiJ<>pro the! ebefau 
'Itli itie with uliorii ihou goell, and I’il 
tell thee wliat thou doell. 

Dean Ldton. 

§ 125. Letter VI. 

S I R, 

I know not what T can add on the pre- 
fent fubjed of our cortefpondence, that may 
be of greater fervice to you than the fol- 
lowing Ihort relation.— I may not, indeed, 
be cxdt\ in cveiy particular of it, beeaulc 
] WMS not at all acquainted with the 
w/v-f, wiiom it concerns ; and becaufc many 
yeaisjiive paOesl fmee I uceued an ac- 
count of I'/m : but as my information came 
I'foni peilons, on wliole vnaciiy I could 
depend, and as what they told me much 
aueiileil me w hen I lieard it, and has, fmcc, 
btCMi veiy olien in rny thoughts ; I fcir 
tl'.at the melancholy dcfciipiton, wdiich 
you will here have of human frailty, 
but too true in every thing inaiciial 
thctein. 

At the firli appearance of in 

town, nothing, perhaps, was nioie the 
topic of convei fation, than his met it. He 
bad read much: what he h.ut read, as it 
wa> on tlie moll ufetu! lubjeds, fo he was 
tlioioughly mailer of it; gave an c.\ad 
account (fit, atwl made very wife reflcc- 
iions ujion it. JJuiing liis long rclidence 
at :i dill.ince from our metropolis, he had 
met with f-w, to whom he w'as not gie.ulv 
liipeiior, both in capacity and attammcius: 
>et this havl net in tlie le.njt diipofed him to 
didalc, to be politivc and alliiming, to 
treat any w ith contempt (u- negltv^t. 

lie w.as obliging to all, who came near 
liim; talked on the fubje^ls which they 
belt unJcrllood, and which would be like- 
lieil to induce them to lake tiieir full Ihare 
of the couvcr.kition. 

T'hcv, who had fpent every winter near 
the icun\ I iw nothing in his behaviour, 
that Ihew’dhow' far he liad lived from /V 
— nothing which was lefs fuitable to any 
civility, that could be le.irned in j/. 

His manners were only lefs courtly, in 
their fimplicity and purity. He did not, 


often, dircdly reprove the libertine difiourfe 
of his equals; but would recommend him- 
felf to none, by cxpreflitig the flighicll 
approbation oi fuch Ji/rourje: He Jbe-dd 
it did not pleafe him, though he declined 
frying fo. 

He forbore that inventive againll the 
nianreis of the age, which could only ini- 
t.ite; ai'd thouglit th.it, at his years, the 
fuiill ceiifuic he could pifs on them, vsould 
1 )C to avciid them. Jt fccined, indeed, his 
p.'iticular care, that he might not be rc- 
j'Kl..iucd cither as a bigot, or a cynic; 
bit \et, as he knew how to defend hn 
piiiiciplcs, fo he Ihew'd himlelf, on cvoiy 
ptof-er occafion, neither .afraid nor alhamed 
lo ( ng.igc in their defence. 

Ills converlation was among fnjlns oi 
hi.s own rank t only fo fir as decorum re- 
quiicd it Ihould be: tbtir favourite topics 
were io little to his talle, that his Iciii’ ? 
hours, wlwrc he could have his choicfg 
were p.iflcd among thole, who had th‘ 
moll icatning and virtue, and, wheche: 
dillinguiflied. or not, by their anccilcis 
wotth, wouhi be fo by their own. 

He had iiigh notions of his duty to his 
country; but having feenwhatlilfirto- 
rellednefs, .at length, ll'.ew’d itfeli, w.^cie 
he li.id heard the (Irongcll profclliucs or 
patrioiilin, it made him very cautiou; 
with whom lie engaged, and utterly aterlc 
fiom determining of any as friends to the 
public, meiely bcc.iufe they were oppolcis 
of ihe court. 

No one judged more rightly of the hurl 
that mull cnluc, from incligion Iprc.ading 
itlelf among the common people; and, 
tl'.ercfore, w'hcre his (xamplc was moll re- 
ir.iiked, and could be moll eflicacious, he 
look paiticul.’i care, that it Ihould pronmie 
a jiill icverencc of the Deity. 

'I’hus divL/. A. li tout in the world, and 
thus beh.'ued, for fume ycais, notwith- 
Jl.tnding the bad examples he had every 
where before. him. among ihofe of his own 
Uaiion. In one of the accomplillimcnts ct 
a gentleman (though, furely, one of the 
very mcanell of them) he was thought 10 
(xcel; and many fine fpceches were mr.de 
him upon that account. They were but 
too much regarded by him; and, gradu- 
ally, drew him often into the company that 
he would have defpifed, had he heard lels 
of his own praife in it. The complinten's 
lo repeatedly paid him by the frivolous 
reconciled him, at length, to them. As 
his aiuchment to them got ground, his 
ferioufnvfa loil it. The patriot was no 

more 
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j,.orc— The zeaThe had for the morals of 

liij countrymen abated. 

i'l'.c tiagical conclufion of his ftory, let 
lAuic tell you, who w'ould not feel that 
conn’ in at the relation of it which I fliould 
Oo . t'l'u you certainly may learn from it 
rii.u, as tlie conftant dropping of water 
\u.;ro.i\vay the hardelt llonc.lo the conii- 
} li J j'iuitdtrjni ol the vitious aie not to be 
'u liilo'd bv the himcR mind — All, who 
;'r ■ 111 t'lC way of them, will be hurt by 
ii.eni — uerLfoever they .ire ufed, they 
wi;t miLc an imprcllion— He only isfccure 
Irum their force, who will not hazard its 
tried upon him. 

! ti hat you have hitherto received from 
r.'-, I have .aigucd wholly tiom your own 
and endeavoured to (hew you, 
hoin th ncc, the dangei ot having bad 
(ijinpanions ; Sec now your danger from 
I'rii iitjpcjiticvs. And, firll, let ihefc per- 
iuii 5 be confuiered, only, in gencial, as 
] ni' il to their notions and pradiccs, and 
e.igei to defend them, 

W'hatever our iKrfuof.ou or anjui'l is, 
\vc rue ulually favourable to it; ue have 
OuF p!( \ for it; veiv lev. of us can bear, 
^vit i I’ly’ patience, that it fliould be judged 
Jii.u’o ial; Tlie apptobilion of it is a 
ccinplimcpt to our underlianding, th.it we 
rt-ceiv e with pleaiurc ; and tocenfure it, is 
le^a a dilpaiageincnt of us, as doth not 
fall to dilgull us. I will not fay, there r>re 
f'^"e to be found, that give themfclvcs little 
‘'f no concern who thinks or ads as th; y 
‘‘O jbutu is certain, that, ordinarily, we are 
deiiious tube joined in ihecaufc we efpoufe 
wcare ibiicitous to vindicate and fprcacl 
opinions, and to have others take the 
f inc courlcs with us. Should I allow you 
^ be as intent on this, .as any of your ac- 
S'Jdntancc are; yet, pray, confider what 
may exped, when you Hand alone, or 
a m.ajority is.againil you— when each 
' daein relieves the other in an attack upon 
this attack is, day after day, 
l^^peated — when your numeious opponents 
j‘’>n in applauding, or llrcngthcning, or 
••overling fevcral ohjedions to your 
^'^aiiineuti; and in treating whatever you 
can Urge in your defence, as abfurd, or 
and impertinent — when your peace 
can only be purchafed by your filencc— 
'' find, that mere is no hope of 

ringing thofe you delight to be with into 
youi opinions, that they confirm each other 
jn opj.>ofuion to you, and that you can only 
e agreeable to them, by adopting their 
maxuns, and conforming to their manners, 
L IS nc.xt to be coufidercd, what you 
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may fear from an intim.acv with the im- 
moial, when they muff look upon them- 
felvcs to be reprcachcd by fuch of their 
acquaintance, as will not coixur with them 
in their cxcefTes. They cannot but do 
this; becaufe all who feck either to make 
them alter their manners, or to weaken tlicir 
influer.ee upon otheis, charge them with 
what Is, really, tlvhigfieif reproachio them ; 
and bccaiife they are lenfible that the .tr- 
gumcius likclicHto be ufbd by any one for 
his not complying with them, arc grounded 
on the m of their condud, or on ici 
folly, Rei»aid then youifelf, as in their 
place. Rolled how you would behave 
towai ds the man w liofc opinion of you was, 
that you .Rlcd eitiier a very ciiminal, or < 
vt ry iirpnidcntpart; relied, I fay, how yoi 
would beinve towards the peifon this 
judging < f you, if you wilhed to pr- 
ferve a famlli iriiy with him, but yit 
was rcfolved to pcrfiil in your notims 
and pradice. You, certainly, woild 
tiy every method to icmove his bf- 
tallc of them; you would colour uem 
as ngiccably as you poflibly could: you 
would rp.ii " no pains U) weaken ever; ob- 
jcdlon he could have lo tliem — you w^ulJ, 
in your turn, attack his maxims and man- 
ners; you would feck to con vine him 
upon what fliglu gicimds he prtTtn .. them 
to yours — youwt'uld apply to cvey aiti- 
ficc, that couhl give them the appaiance 
of being lei's defcnfible, or tlia could 
incline him to overlook what iigbt be 
urged in their defence. 

And if this might naturally bduppofed 
the part you would ad toward others ; 
you ought to exped that they, i the fame 
circumllaiiccs, would behave alie towards 
you. But can you think it pruent to let 
them try, with what fuccef/they may 
proceed ? WcHild not caution b your moll 
cffedual fecurity ^ Would icuot be the 
wifelt method of providing fo’your fafeiy, 
to keep out of the way of daqer ? 

You are, further, to loolcupon thofe, 
from afibciating with whorl would dif- 
fuadc you, as extremely ficitous to be 
kept in countenance. Tb vitious well 
know, to how many objcfbns their con- 
dud is liable: they are fefible, to what 
eikeem good morals are entM, \v\\a.i prai/i 
they (lajm, and what tb^i the moil 
corrupt times, receive. 

Virtue is fo much f' the intcrcH of 
mankind, that there can^ever be a general 
agreement, to deny all ranner of applaufe 
to the pradice of it : uch numbers are 
made fufferers by a cparturc from its 
rulc% 
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HiVs, tint there are few en’mrs, which 
meet not v, ah an extet'. 'ive cenfure. 

You huve Ion;r fmet h nniM it to be the 
pat^aiurn lii.it 

“ Alb ulio art cc-iiiiiy i.> what the 

re. lion ot rlung.s requires — v\lioJoulir;t 
“ i'i hnitful to themlelve.s or others, mull 

Hand fcP-coiii’cnire'! and you c.innot 
want to be iiifoniud, wiiat li »ht tiiey 
aie frcii Iv ih -Ic 'v !n) eo not llmre their 
'1 li • i’o/j:/ , tiu lviore, of fuch 

ji’fu, \v]ii!e t ny aic uKaout anv purpofe 
o( amcndm. i.t, tvi!!, un.jiiribonahlv, he, to 
jnrikc their c iiilh as ^pecicu^ as [)ufiiLlc, by 
engaging mar) initsdcfe:'.cc;anci toliicnee 
cenlure, by t.'ic danger, ih it would aiife 
irom the nun.bcis it would piovohe. 
motives to this endcavout, when duly 
reflected on, v\ ill fully fatisfy us, with wJjat 
teal it mull be accompanied; and it may 
Veil, thcrerore, alarm all, on whom its 
fyvver is likely to be trial-— inay well in- 
dice them to confidcr feiiouily, what they 
h.vc to fear from it, how much their 
vitue may lufFer by it. 

will conclude this with a Ihortftory of 
the Poet Duu.^i't for which Bayle quotes 
Bff'trc/j. Among other vilits made by 
Da/i\ after hb b.inillimcnt from f/jr/fj 
one was to il.j Uicn mucii-fanicd CW, 
Prine of 

^ Cit treated him, at firfl, with great 
civiliv- ; but this did not lall : and by the 
little omplaifance at length fliewn the 
Poet, e plainly perceived that he cealed 
to be i\ acceptable gucll. 

Schoirs, it feems, were not Can'i fa- 
vouritei— he liked thofc much better, who 
fludied 1 iliverthim: and ribaldry was 
by no nr.na the dilcourfe that Icall pleafed 
him. Sipcding that this did not raife 
J)atite*i oinion of him, he one day took 
occalion •) finglc out the moll obnoxious 
of the libciine crew, that he entertained ; 
and, after high praifes given the man, 
turning he faid, 1 nxonJer how ic 

is, that thianad fellow \% hrlinjcdhy all, 
as giving u the plcafurc which, really, we 
do not hnd 1 your company, wif« as you 
arc thought > W. 

Sir, anl\Vi<dthc Poet, you would not 
•womder at ilii. if- you conlidcred, that our 
iXKceds fiom their manners 
being fuitable, ad their diipofitions fimilar, 
to our own. Dtam Bo/ten, 

S * 26 .Li TT 1 R VII, 

Sir, 

I have but o'* thing more to prooofe 
to yourconfidcruon, as adiA'uaiiye from 
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aflbeiating with the vitious; and It jj— 
The way, in which they, ordinarily, f^^lc 
to coirupt tliole, with whom they con- 
verfe, 

'i he /,r7/c of the immoral contributes 
but little to incicafc their numbcii, In 
comparilon of wh.at they efl'ed by raillery 
and ;v <7/4/1 'V. This is tliciry7m/^//;; they 
are fcnfii'le of its being fo ; and you in.iv 
be allured that it will be exerted agauiil 
you. 'IhiLMC IS nothing tliit cannot be 
jelled H'ilh; and there ij notbiug thatv. f, 
univeilally, bear worfe, thin to be nude 
the jell of any. 

What reilonlng on mcral fubj.cE miy 
not have its force evaded by a nun of 
\Mt and humour; and rec.ive a tuin.ihtt 
Dull induce the lefs conJiderate to 
it, as weak and inconclufive ? The mull 
becoming pradice — that which is inoilonr 
duty, and the importance of wlikh to our 
prelcnt vtelfarc is mull evident, a lively 
fancy cafily places in a lidlculous view, 
and thereby brings it into an utter neg- 
Icd. 

'That levercncc of the Deity, which the 
bell both ancient and modtru writers luve 
fo Ihongly recommended— vvhich the w or- 
tliicil men in eveiy .ige luve fo cirefully 
exprcficd — which any obfervation of na- 
tu.c, any attention to our own frame, 
fails not to inculcitc, is yc't, by bung 
reprefented under the garb of iupei lUtion 
or f.\n iticifm, leen among us to fuch 
difadvantage, that many, our military 
gentlemen cfpcclally, appeal to take a 
pride in (hewing thcmfelves divellcd of it. 

Conjugal fidelity, though of fuch mo- 
ment to the peace of families— to their 
intcrcll — to the profperity of the com- 
monwealth, that, by the laws of the wifcil 
and bell regulated Hates, the feveixil 
punilhment has been inflided on the vio- 
lation of it, is, nevcrihelcE, by the Icvitv, 
with which fome have treated it, fo much, 
at prefent, flighted, that the adultenr is 
well received: Women, who would think 
it the groflell affront to have their virtue 
ucllioncd, who affed the charadcr of the 
rideft obfervers of decorum, Ihun him 
not— ‘(hew him the utmoll complaifance. 
Whatever dilhonour, in this cafe, falls on 
any, it accrues wholly to the injured 
peribn. 

Can you affign a better reaibn, why the 
intemperate, among the meaner people# 
have to prodigioufly increafed their num- 
bers, than the banter they ufe towards fuch 
as they meet with difpofed to fobricty,— 
the mockery# with which they treat it,—* 

the 
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the fong*? and catches, with which they arc 
plentifully provided, ia dcrilion of it ? 

1 cannot give you the very ternii, of 
Lord S^'aJtt'Jh .ryt as I have not hi^ works; 
but 1 think 1 may be certain that there is an 
oblhr\.ition in them to this effed — That, 
“ hud the enemies to Chriflianity expoied 
" it^ hill prof'eftbrs, not to wild bcalts, but 
“ to iidkule, their endeavours to Hop its 
'• pn yds might have had very diHerent 
“ jti .Li's f.oni what they experienced.’^ 

H i J t lewu of man been only concerned 
in t,j ■ ipicading that reh^iofjf \ believe the 
LO' ' "c.lu;e well founded. But this fuccefs 
Cl ulJ no more have aflcded tlic truth of 
t!u_i on, than it leifen:, the worth of a 
pdiiic Ipuit, of honclly, of temperai.ee, 

I lat (o many have been laughed out of 
ihnr — t'lat the jell made of them has 
ucahoni’d then being forare among us. 

1 he author of the OjUna gives 

the true charader of ids Ke'wyrate tribe, 

'* <’’ 1 ! he c\fd!)its them liidicious on all 
I'lc:. nees to virtue, and thus hardening 
' ‘<’<1 I'tlijr lu their crimes. It was the 
diedual mcanx to k'H'p up thur fpiiits 
u ' ler 't't.r guilr, and may well be Judged 
' ' h'.elieil method of bringing o/Zv/*/ to 


him— Were we to fuppofe his natural 
depravity not heightened by any thing (.dd 
or done before him, in dcrifion of nrtue 
or the virtuous ; yet the elVcds of his I' dug 
accullomed to fuch rcprefent.itions may be 
looked upon as extremely ndicliietous; 
when we may, fo probably, auiihute to 
them the loofc he gave to his natural 
tleoiavitv — the litt'e decorum he obferved 
— that utter carclt^ncls to la\e appear- 
ances, whence fo much hmt cndieJ to the 
morals of his pcc'ple, and ssluicby he 
occafioncd fuch dltiadion in liis aHairs, 
fo weakened Ids auihoiity, fo ciuircly loH 
the affections of the bed of his fubjeds; 
and whence that he di 1 not experience Hill 
woiie coidequenco'i, may be .ifcrihed to a 
concuircncc of circumUauccs, in wliicli 
Ids prudence Inul no ih.ire. 

'I'hc weakueds of an argument may be 
clearly ftiewii — I'hc arts of the fophillcr 
may be deteded, and the fallacy of hii 
rcafoning demunllrated — 'J'o the mo(l 
fubtilc objedions there may be given fi- 
tl'^fadory anfwers; but there is no con- 
futing raillery— the acuteil logician would 
be lilcnccd by a hUtr^ ylm^iriv. 

It is to no manner of purpnfe that wc 


^ “ Ihc Du,<e of Buckingham,” fays a 
‘ \^riter, “ had the art of turning per- 
loiii or tilings into ridicule, beyond any 
I* ni 11 of the age. He peddled the young 
“ King [Cbatits // ] with very ill prin- 
I both as to religion and morality, 
‘^nd with a very mean opinion of his 
-lUcr, whofe llirthefs was, with him, a 
‘‘ ^bje-d of raillery.” It is elfewhere 
^bat, to make way for the ruin 
l! ^ Clartnden, “ He often aded 

3na mimicked him in the King’s pre- 
flately with a pair of 
„ before him, tor the purfe, and 

„ . carrying a iire-lhovel on 

„ Moulder, for the mace; with which 
ort of banter and farce the King was 
fpo much delighted.” 
biich are the impreffions, to the diA)a- 
•*S^i^ent of the bdl things, and of the 
a- by burlcfquc 

c r . ^ bey can detlroy the efH- 

precepts, and the noblefi 

har here fpoken of may, per- 

WuVf( iU-difpofed as the 

mcnii. , b'* favourites; and rather hu- 
mii! corrupted, by the fpori they 

”• I'eld 

Were this admitted to be true of 


have nuijhtow our fide, when the Lm^^h is 
againll us: and how cafy is it, by playing 
with our word. — by a quilildc — by tliO 
lowed jell, to excite that liu^h ! 

When the company is dllpol'ed to attack 
your principles with diollcry, no plea for 
them is attended to; the more feilous you 
Ihcw yourlUf in their defence, t/ie more 
fcope you give to the mirth of your oppo- 
nents. 

How wi'll foever we have informed 
ourfelves of the motives to a riglit con- 
dud, thefe motives arc not attended to, as 
often as we ad: our ordinary pradicc is 
founded on t’ne, iraprclTion, that a former 
confidcration of them has made ; which 
impredion is very liable to be weakened— 
wants frequently to be renewed in the fame 
way, that it was at firft produced. 

When we continually hear our virtue 
banter’d as mere prejudice, and our no- 
tions of honour and decorum treated, as 
the foie effeds of our pride being dexte- 
roofly flattered— When our piety is fre- 
quently fubjeding us to be dcrHed as 
childilbly timorous, or abfurdly fuperfti-. 
lious; we foon know not how to perfuade 
ourfelves, that wc are not more fcrupulous 
than we need to bc;wc begin to quellion, 
whether, in fettling the extent of our obit- 
^atioaSi WC have fulficiently confulied the 
imptr/eUioni 
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io8 

tmftrfeHkm of our nature — whether our 
judgment is without its bias from our fears. 

Let our fciioafnefs be exhibited to us in 
that ocfd fi^^ure, which wit and humour 
can eafily lave it; we fliall be infcnfibly 
led to judge of it, accoidmg to it'' appear- 
ance, as thus oveichaige 1; and under the 
difadvantar^, iu w 1.' .a U i*! ihewn us ; \vc 
Ih.iJl, Hill, ui Cfi' c.-' iv. d at the gi eater 
liberties that otl.ci.. lal and, by degree.', 
procit-d to take t'.e \ei_, i 'ue oni 'elves. 

^ri.e peiTon, wh in ue nu/i Inglily aiid 
julUy iionoured, ii the bulfooueiy of our 
comp inions were conliatuly levelled at him, 
would ioon have hi'> wotih overlooked by 
us; and, though we might not be brouglit 
to think of him as contempn.’;!/, as I’uy 
appeared to db, our rcvcien e of luin 
would certainly* at length abate, and both 
his advice and example have much IcL in- 
fluence upon us. 

OfiJiis )ou fltall have an Inllancc in my 
next. 

I will here only add what "Jatnrtchus 
mentions as praiTiifed by iV/ ’gc/s/j, be- 
fore Ik* adniiticd any ir.io his ichool 

Ileenquiicd, “ VV'^ho were th<'ii imi'.iaie'.*’ 

« — juOIy CO .eluding, that tliey, w I'o could 
like bad companions, would lul be inuji 
proHtl’d by lus inllruciions. 

Dean Belle. 1. 

^ 127. Letter VI IL 
Sir, 

What follows will difeharge the pro- 
mife, which I made you at the conclufion 
of my hub 

6'. was the oracle of his county; to 
whatever point he turned his thoughts, he 
foon made himfclf mailer of it. He en- 
tered, indeed, fo early upon bufmefs, that 
he had little time for books; but he had 
read ihofe, which bed delcrved hispcrul. l, 
and his memory was the faithful repofitoiy 
of their contents. 

The helps, that he had not received from 
reading, lie bad abundantly fupplied the 
want of, by obfcrvaiion and converfaticn. 

The compaf) ofhls knowledge was amaz- 
ing. There w'as fcaice any thing, of 
which one in his dation ought to be in- 
formed, wherein he appeared to be ig- 
noiant. Long experience, great fagacity, 
a ready apprehenficn, a retentive memory, 
the refoit to him of alt forts of people, from 
whom any thing could be learned, and an 
intimacy with fomc of the worthied per- 
|ons of every profclTion, enabled hfcn to 


fpeak on mod points with fuch judnefs and 
copioufiiefs, as might induce you to cor,- 
clude, upon lird being with him, that the 
topic, on which his difeourfe turned, 
wl'i.it hj hrui particularly and pi iricipai);- 
atumckd to. 'Lhough he owned Kimfelf 

ncvei to huve lo much as look’d into the 

writings ol atheilU or deills; yet, from 
the pioinik vu.'js company lie had lin 
obiipeil to keep, anJ tie fice<lom, wir’i 
which ad f] oke th. i; lentimenis to 
tin rc ur'i laA, pM'liai s, a inalinal ohju- 
tion to tile cluiiliin icliginn, of which he 
vv IS rut appi I'ed, aruvvhiih he had net 
wcl! c( linlcicd. 

S niibk’ul hi5 drcngt!i,ni\l (. ver delimus 
to nu It in t!ic belt of cwii'e- — in 1' c i^r 
ucA o‘ th il ii ntii, w lii'Ji • p : .O'. , ('M fi. 1 h 
pr.iuicc, and would, it atiembd to, r.ciil, 
it liooughout ; ho did not dilc oui. ..e 0 c 
mult lice !poak<'i,s; he calmly and o illii 'r. 
Iv' lie. 'id what they tonld lay .ngiinll Im, 
faith, V. Ii'le they uied u .'ion ,.nd ai j;ui".e:'* ; 
but diolloiv and jell lie taiKd nut, tl.ov:;; 1 
with givit good-humour, to ropiovc, as .1 
fpc'cic'. <tf milrt pi dentation— .0 a hue evi- 
dence, th.it iimh wa'i r.(;L longht — .13 an .'r- 
tilke, to whivli none would apply, who 
wc e iK'i CO! Iciou' oi their wcakm Is, wl;i» 
did iu)t dcl’paii of lup polling their no'io’.A 
l>\ lational proofs. 

\ iiuic and tiuc leligion had not, per- 
b.ip.s an abler .advoc ae than tids gentle- 
man; but whatever fervice his tongue 
might do them, his m.inncis, certainly, 
did them far greater; he convinced you 
of their exulUncy, by exhibiting to your 

fonfes their ejetis^ he left you no room 

to qucAion how amiable they were, when 
it vv.is from il'Cir inllutnce upon him, that 
he fo much engaged your ellcem and af- 
fedion ; he proved undeniably, how much 
they fhouldbcour by being him'clf 

an in (lance, hoW much they contributed 
to our hapfnefs. 

Never, ccrainly, did piety fit caficr up" 

on any man Never, perhaps, was any 

man more efteemed by the very perfon?, 
between whole pradice and his there was 
the wideft difference. 

The fuperior talents he difeover’d, and 
his readinefs to employ them for the benefit 
of all, who applied to him, engaged alike 
their admiration and their love. 

The obligations, conferred by bimt ob- 
tained the height of complaifancc towards 
his fin. Invitations were made the youth 
from all quarters; and there was not* 
young man^of any figure near him, whu 
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,iijt liuroiiuccd to him, and directed 
ti, 'V.v him particular civility. They, wiio 
to attach him clorcil to them by 
///' his humour, \\ere never without 
i.uir aii^uineht. (or it. “ True it 

u r., tliis or that puijid/ mi^ht not be to 
> i;;. la'le of his ; but neuher did 

It full his yc.trs— Wl\en he was a youfig 
•< he, undoubtedly, a^flcd as one; he 
“ [ov\i the du Cl lions allowed himfelf in 
“ t!ie j)iautieations, to which youth in- 
" chnes : no wonder tint he Ihould now 
" c<‘. 1 nc what he could not reliih — that 
" i].‘ ihould condemn the diaught, which 
■■ 1, I ad could not bear, and be iudill'e- 
" ru'iitj the featarcs, which he could not 
" (.hdiapuilh without his rpedaclcs.” 

Wiun this kind of hnnuage had abated 
t’ 0 rcvaicnce due to fu evcellent an in- 
hriutoi, the balloon interpofed Hill further 
1 1 'u\ikeii Ills influence; gave anairot af- 
i. ’ iti( a 10 his decoium — of hypocrily to 
! icnojlncf'- — of timoroufnefs to his pru- 
deiice— -of avaiiee to his wife a'conomy — 
hj.k’lijU'\l the .hi'i'ue, that he might be fup- 
po'.oJ to s'l'c, the arguments with which 
h ' wa: likc!\ to fupport it, .tnd the reproof 
"■ would mtinally u(e, when he dul not 
he i dilpoiltlon to follow //. 

.'sooii as the young man had attained the 
at whiih the law Tuppofes rx^/uptant- 
o apirjv/, he cxprelTed u moil earned de- 
1 to have an opportunity of appearing 
' • iL‘p Mted promifcs were made, that if a 
VMpcT allowr.nce was fettled on liim, and 
'■'•oe gi.cn !dm to chufc a pl.icc of abode, 
’Here ihould not be the Icall mifmanage^ 
5 a!nt; t’ e income alligncd him ihoulJ an- 
bver e\cry article of expencc. 

rii: foil’s importunity >vas feconded by 
’he ibid mother’s, and their joint foliciia- 
t'.ons prevailed. The youth was now ac- 
c^Tihle , at all limes, to the moll profligate 
tf his ac<]uaintance; and one part of their 
tertainment ufually was, to fet his ex- 
cellent lather’s maxims and manners in 
’he moll diladvantageous light. Thii failed 
to bring on a difregard to both — lb cn- 
a difregard to them, that the whore 
the card -table took up all the hours, 
the bottle relieved not. 

Thus fell the heir of one of the worthieft 
cf our countrymen ! — It was to no'purpofe, 
jp-'t fuch an admi/able example had been 
’*t him by the perfon, he was mod likely 
^ regard — that fuch particular care had 
cen taken to rcafon him into a difeharge 
^ his duty— that he had been prefent, 
the moll fubtile advocates for irfc* 
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llglon either weic fileuccd, or induced to 
acknowledge their piluciples to be mu:a 
lefb defenfible, thin they had hith r o 
thought then. None of the impreflions 
of what had been done for him, or faid to 
him, or had p.aii'ed before him, could hold 
out againll jidiciile; iteffheed every trace 
of them, and prepared him to be as bad, .is 
his w'orll companions could be inclined to 
m.ike him. How great a ncgleft of him 
enfued! 'Lhey who had laugh’d him out 
of the revel ence due to his parent’s w'orth, 
rendered him foon delpifcd by all, whofe 
cllccni could profit or credit him; and he 
died in the 70th year of his conlliiution, 
when but in the 25th of his age, 

Dcnrt Bolton, 

§ 128. Lett* 11 IX. 

S 1 R, 

My lad gave you a melancholy in- 
flare e of the hurt, done by ridicule to 
the heir of a moll worthy man, not ma- 
ny miles from you. What influence it 
had towards the condemnation of him, 
to whom the epithet of might, 

pcihaps, be more properly applied, than 
to any one, who ever lived under the folc 
guidance of reafon, has long, you know, 
been matter of difputc. I will only ob- 
feivc, concerning the comic writei’s li- 
dicule of SocratLX 

1. That, when fuch a rcprefentatioii 
could be made of fo excellent a 

it dcmonftiatcs, that no clegiee of 
can fecurc any fHijun from an attempt to 
dcilroy his credit; and that they, whole 
capacities fully enable tiirm to dilc'rn tiii-. 
nvorth, may be its fpitcfullcfl enemies, and 
bend their wits to difparage it— 

2. That, when fuch a rcpiefcntation 

could be made by a man of good parts, with 
anv confidence of fuccefs, it is, farther, an 
evidence of the piobabiliiy, that the highell 
and hioll jull icputalion may lufi'cr from 
ridicule, and that it may bring into con- 
tempt wl;ac is cuiitlcd to the grealell 
efleem and honour 

3. That if the Atheniam were fo well 
plcafed with tlie means ufed 10 leflcn tlie 
charader of tliis ornament, net only to his 
country, but his fpccics, as to render the 
intcrpofiiion of a powerful parly in the 
due neceflary, to prevent the poet’s abufe 
from meeting with all the fuccefs, he pro- 
mifed himfclf in it; wc are fully taught, 
what maybe the pernicious clfeds ofi’ ge- 
nious drollery — how much it may weaken 
ihc force of any inflrudion, or any example. 

W.cre 
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Where vioU'nt methods arc purfucJ, in 
order to withdraw usf.on^any icUgious 
praUice or they w ho thus oppol'c it 

fliewi. g thereby, tlrit /A;' lo k upon it as 
jomcwt.a’- cf great irnpuri.tncc, t-'ach us to 
do ilic lame ; and often increalc our at- 
tachment to /V— render us moic earned 
about//, th<m we, rth^rwiic diould have 
hren. Rut \vh.er<‘ inch practice or optmon 
is trcatC'i as a matter of jell — where it 
meets with all the Oipht, that Icolhng and 
laughter can cxpuls we icarcely know 
how to preferve onr rcgaid to it, as a thing 
of much confeqaei.cc; and from cncem- 
ing it of little moment, wc cafily proceed 
to judge it of none at all. 

d’lu* force that is offered us, on account 
of mil perfuafion, eith» i occafions inch an 
avcifion from him, who applies to it, as 
prevents his having any inlluencc upon us; 
or engages us in lo careful an atteriion to 
the grounds, upon whicii wc formed our 
judgment, as fixes us in the rcfolution not 
to alter it. But when all pafies under the 
appea:a ce ot good humour — when only 
miah ;liid pleakintry are exerted ag.aind 
us, wc ne ither contiaft that hatred tow luls 
thofe, by whom we are thus treated, which 
will be our fecurity from any bad impref- 
fions they can make upon us; nor are we 
excited to any examinationofour/r//fi7yr.f, 
that can confirm us in them. The freedom 
which our companions ufe, in fporting with 
what wc have hitherto reverenced, will 
tempt us to conclude, that Its importance 
is far from being obvious; nor, indeed, 
can it fail, unlsfs our minds have a mote 
than ordinal y firmnefs, to railc at length 
fomc doubt in us, whether we liavc not 
been too fanciful or too credulous. And as 
“ 1 he wonMii, who delihenUi.!!, is 
we may fear the man will be lo likcwife, 
who fullers himfelf to ^uellion, how well 
founded his ferioufnefs is, merely becaufe 
his aflbeiates are continually deriding it. 

Would you not, indullrioully, keep out 
of the way of thofe, who had power to tor- 
ture you, and whom you knew ready to do 
it; if you would not be guided by them, 
but was determined to think and as 
your own reafon fhould direft? Believe 
me, Sir, the fcoftcr fhould be .as much 
fhunned by the friend to virtue, as the in- 
qnifnor by the friend of truth. Whoever 
would attain or preferve a juft fenfe of his 
duty, Ihould have as little intercourfe as 

* fair, tlvning which pl.iys »r.d f 

•ntcrtaiinr.cnt of th» popul.wc* 


poftiblc w ith thofe who would difdourage 
f nccrity — who would oppofe it, either by 
the faggot, or the fair, * of Smith/, dd. A 
very uncommon refolutiou is required lo 
be iUady to the principles, from avowing 
which wc miifl: expedl to be the berocj 
in a farce; though we need not appre- 
hend that it will make us vidims to the 
flame;. 

What j'owr temper may be, I cannot af- 
firm ; but I really think that, with 
numbers drollciy is not only a fpccics of 
perrcciition, but the moft dangerous kind 
ol it: they would as foon be feourged, as 
mocked; be burihcncd with the crok, as 
h .bited with the purple. You can Icarcc- 
ly be enough aware cf the rifle you run 
from being jelled with, as a vifion.iry or a 
bigot — as one of much w him, or very lit- 
tle penetration; 

But enough i f the inducements, that \i- 
lioub companions would be under to cor- 
rupt you, and the means they would ulc to 
do it. 

'I'he care you Ihould take, in the choice 
of your company, will be the fubjeft of 
but one letter more from Dean Bolton. 

^ 129. Letter X. 

Sir, 

All I have to add, on what has lately 
been the fubjed of my correrpondence 
with you, will be contained in this letter. 

I will not lengthen it, by apologizing for 
it. 

Miglit I fuppofe you fo fortified by a 
right difpontion, a udfe education, good 
finfc, and a thorough knowledge of 
reafomib’cnefs of the praftice enjoined by 
your icligion, that every attempt to cor* 
rupt your morals would mifearry ; th’j 
hint, however, you would be fure to finy 
from being much in the company of 'a* 
ticus men, that you would be lefs caretjd 
to become eminently VOtl wou 

be Icfs c.arcful to lulfil your obligaiionSj 
than you otherwife would be. Whileyy® 
r.iw ciheis fo much worfc than yourfei » 
you would not confider, how much bett^^ 
you ought to be, than you at prefcpt arc--' 
While their grofis faults were avoided, 
would not confide*’, how much there ^ 
jout that ought to be amended. 

We meaSre what is, in any way, co^' 
mendable, b)r comparing our fltars 
wit^ that of our neighbour: wc do iiotr«' 

.aces were formerly, from momitij to oisr-ti 
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,,^1 in vhat degree, as toitfdf, wc i>offefs 
the oood, but in how greater a degree it is 
p^ririled by us, than by others. 

Ainoi'.'^ a very ignorant people, a Icho- 
l-r rf lowed form will pals, both in 
their ami hib own judgment, for an adept. 

You would, 1 am furc, pronounce of 
aiv rentleman, who kept mean company, 
t\d there was little hope of his ever ading 
a put, which would gicatly credit him: 

he loved to be chiefly with thofe, 

V ho would own, and do homage to, his 
(dpcrlonty; you would think him by no 
ir.i IS Iihely to cultivate much real worth. 
Ard wo e it to be laid, that you fliould 
r.,'he CuJi a judgment of him, not bccaufe 
ot ars impiefliou he would receive 
/o but bccaufe of the dilpofi- 

t'.on ne ihewed in the choice of them \ I 
Ihou! 1 be glad to know'^, liow that man 
mu'l be thought affbaed towards religion 
and virtu', wlio could be willingly prelent, 
wheie he was lure, that they W'ould be 
vrofdy depreciated. Whoever could bear 
j I'.ilp.na^’-ement of them, mull have fo lit- 
th’ K‘iif: of their worth, that we mull jullly 
copcli le him ill prepared for refifling the 
ntte'upt, to depiivc them whody of tlrur 
T fli’cnce upon him. And, therefore, we 
) sv r.i fuly deteiminc, from the difpofi- 
t cvidtnccd by him who keeps /v/7 
cw.npiny, what his morals will at length 
h , owe can determine fotn the turn of 
1 ' u'd, diicovered by one who keeps 7hcan 
, what his figure in the world is 
h'.-lv lobe. 

Thofe .among us, wbofe capacities qua- 
‘ T. tlk ni for the moll confidciaMc ati.iln- 
iiietii' — who might raife themlelves to an 
rcjii’iiy with the heroes in literature of 
t' e hill century, fit down contented with 
Tie fuptiioiity they have over their con- 
ii^ipporaiica— acauiefee in furnilhing a 
h‘^e fpcfimen of what they could do, if 
t^.urg t nius were roufed, it they w'crc to 
fxert their abilities. 'I'hcy regard only 
advantage thev poflefs over the idle 
2nd illiterate, by wnoni they arc furround- 
and give wav to their cafe, when they 
lake it; an^ yct appear as confidcr- 
' b'c in their limes, as the learned men, we 
admire, did m their reJpeSi'vt 
Ilow' many could 1 mention, to whom 
r.atuTc ha;, been mojl liberal of her endow- 
who arc barely in tlic lift of au- 
who have only writ enough to Ihew 
how much honour they would liave done 
*hc;r country, had their application been 
'2. led out, and Lf their names muft have 


been no better Itnown than thofe of their 
acquaintance, uaLis their diligtnee lud 
equalled their capacity. 

Wnat is thus nctoricufly true of lite- 
rary defert, is equally fo of nu ral; tlic 
perfons, to whom we allot a grc.ater Ihare 
of it, than has long been found in any in 
their llations, how have they ifcir fenfe of 
right with-held from exerting iifelf, by 
the few they meet with difpofed to animate 
them to any endeavour towards coi reeling 
the general depravity — by the conneiHions 
they have with fucli numbers, w hide rule 
is their inclination — bytii.it utter diiregaid 
to duty, which they Ice in moll of thofe, 
witii whom they have an intgrcourle. 

Alas 1 in the very beft of us, a convic* 
tion of what becomes us goes but a little 
way in exciting us to prattife it. boi'ci- 
tations to be lefs obfervant of it are, fioni 
fomc or other quarter, perpetually oficiiiig 
thcmlelves; and aie by no means likely 
to be withllood, if our rcfolutions arc not 
llrcngthcncd by the wile counfels and cor- 
refpondent examples of our aflbeiates. 

“ Behold! young man— You live in an 
“ .age when it is requifitc to fortify the 
“ mind by examples of conflancy," 

'i his 'Jfiitns nicr.ticns .is the fpecch of 
the .admirable Ihra/ca to the quallor, lent 
to tell him, he mull die; and by whom l.c 
would have it remarked, with what coni- 
pofurehe died. 

Nor is it only when our viituc fnd.in- 
gers our life, as vvas then the calc, th.'t 
fuch examples .ire wanted. Wherever 
there is a prevailing conuption of m.iM- 
neis; they who would .ii^. thiougl init the 
becoming part, mull be .mlmated to it by 
what they hear from, .and fee in, othc^^, 
by the patterns of intcgiity, whicii il.cy 
have before them. 

Wc aie eafily induced to judge fomc 
deviation from our ru^c very c\cufab!e; 
and to allow ouifelvcs in ii: when our 
thoughts arc not called clT from our own 
weaknefs .and the gcner.il guilt: but while 
wc arc converfant with thole, W'hofc con- 
duft is as unfuitablc, as our own, to that of 
the multitude; vve are kept awake to a 
fenfe of our obligaticrt— our fpiiits arc 
fupporled — we fed the courage that wc 
wc fee what c.m be done by fuch 
as ihaic our frail nature; and me arc a- 
ihamed to oefl't/rf, where 
Arijlctk confidcrs fricndllnp as of three 
kinds; one arifing from virtur, ant tht r 
from pleafurc, and r.nnhcr trem inttrcll; 
but juftly determines, tliat there can Lc no 

iiuc 
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true friendfhip, which is not founded in from doings fo in the quality ofit; y 
virtue. therein we never can tranfgrefs, without 

The friendlhip contraaed from pleafure, berg direaiy admonifhed of it, by our 
or profit, regards only the pleafure or pro- very conftitution. Our meal is never too 
fit obtained thereby; and ccafes, when large, but heavinefs comes on— the load 
thefe precarious motives to it fail: but on our flomaeh is our inrtant tormentor; 
that, to which virtue gives birth, not hiv- and every repetition of our fault a caution 
ing any accidental caufe— being without to us, that wc do not any more thus ofitnd. 
any dcp,ncl(MKe on Jiumcur or irterell — A caution, alas, how unheeded by u;!_ 
miHng whohy fom intriniic uiuth, from CrammeJ like an Englif/jniant was, 1 find, a 
what v/e arc in ourfelves, never /juchtates, /uovTrbial expreilion in Erajhus^s dr.v5-. 
opciates llcadiiy and unifcimly, remains a b.ovx- two hundred years ago. 
firm and uninterrupted, is lalling ns our An error birely in the kind of our a!i. 
liv es. 'Jdiar vvhirh the eth rti •! on di- ment gives us, frequently, no prefenc 
f cation of a friendi fhould be the chief re- alarm ; and, perhaps, but a very flightcnr, 
commendation in a companion, ff indeed, after we have, for feme years, continued 
we h.avc any concern for real worth ; with in it. In the vigour of youth, fcarce anv 
whom Oiould we be more defirous to con- thing wc eat appears to dilagree with us: 
verfe, than with thofe, who wouKl acconi- ue gratify our palate with whatever pleahs 
pany us, and encourage us, in the purfuit it ; feelirg no ill confequence, and ilicrc- 
ofir. fore feaiiiig none, d he inconvenicncej, 

The fame writer, mentioning the ufc, tint wc do not yet find, wc hope we iluill 
that fiicnds arc of to us in every part of always elcape ; or wc then propofeto our- 
life, remarks the benefit, W'hich young men fclves a rcllraint upon our appetite, when 
find fjoin them to be — “ That they keep ue cxptiicpxc the bad cfteifls of indulging 
« them in their duty.” it. 

Had he thoiiglu, that any thing could With rcfpcfl to tlic quantity of our 
have been urged more in bcluU of friend- food ; that may be no cx:«fs in one nmn, 
fldp; he, undoubtedly, w ould have obfeiv- wiiich may be t'ae moll bhimeable in .in- 
cd it. And when fuch is the language of oihci : what wou'd be the height of glut- 
fo able an inlli u^Ut, and of one w ho guul''d tony in u^, it of a weak and tender frame, 
hlmfelf in his inllruclions only b) the cci- miy be, to pcrions of much llrongcr con- 
tain, the prefeiU acUantage, th'.t would Ihtuiion, a quite temperate meal, 'flic 
attend a conformity to them ; the Icflbn wc fame propoitions of food c.in, likcwife, ne- 
have here for the choice of company rrn’l ver fuit fuch, have in them difpofitions 
appc.ir worthy th- i.olicc even of thole, to particular dileafes, and fuch, as have no 
who will have no other guides, but leahm evils of that nature to guard againll: nor 
and natnie. ’ ran thc \, fuithei, fuit thofe, who are em- 

If to keep us tUwdy to our dutv be the p'o\rd m hard labour, and thofe, who live 
b.Il office, that can ha d aic us — If tlu y, wholly at their eafe — thofe, who are Irc- 
who arc our fiiend^., will be thus fetvice- quenlly llirring and in adion, and thek, 
able to us — If the virtuous alone c.ui be v.hofe life is fedentary and inadivc. The 
cnir fi lends, our convcrfilion ffiould be fame man may, alfo, in the very farr^ 
chiefly with the viiluous; all familiarity quantity, be free from,- or guilty of, excels 
with the vitious fhould be avoided; wo as he is young or edd — healthy or difcaled 
fhould conlidcr thofe, who would duliov — is he acculloms his body to fatigue, or 
our \ irtue, as our enemies— our very woi il to repofe. . 

enemies, whilft endeavouring to deprive u The inilucrce that our food has upon cur 
of the grealcfl blcfling, that it is in our health, its tendency to preferve or to 
power to obtain. Dt*n/$ Bolton, pair our conllitution, is the meafure of 

, r . r . temperance or cxccfs. 

§ 1 30. On Intimpiranu ui Eating. fo our diet 

S 2 c T. I, (hall be, gener.'illy, very fpanng, without 

This refpeds the quantity of our food, allowing us any claim to the virtue of leo'* 
or the kind of it : if, in cither of thefe, wc pcrancc; as when we are more defiroo* 
h.ave no regard to the hurt it may do us, to lave our money, than to plcafc our 
we arc guilty of intemperance. laics, and, therefore, deny ourfelves at ouf 

From tranfgrelling in the quantity of own table, what wc cat with greedioub* 
our food, a fpeedier mifehief enfues, than when we feed at the charge of others, 

lihe* 
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]'ike\^irc, when our circumftances not per- 
mitting us, ordinarily, to indulge our ap- 
peilterwe yet let no bounds to it when wc 
ha'^c an opportunity of gratifying it. 

He {'■> the temperate man, whofe health 
cJircas his appetite — who is bell pleafed 
with what bell agrees with him— vvho 
I'lts not to gratify his tallc, but to pre- 
\cr\c ills life — who is the fd/nc at every 
ithlens at his own— who, when he fealH, 
),not cloytJ; and fees all the delicacies 
bcf-jie Imui, tli.it luxury can accuuuil.ur, 
u't pid'crves a due abllinencc nmidlt 
’ 1 . 

flic rules of temperance not only oblige 
Lito abliuiu fi(jiu what now t/ces, or wh.iC 
wc ar’ fuic jocn wi//, hurt us: we offend 
.igii ill them, when wc avoid not whatever 
ti.is a of being huitful to us. — 

I'hcv .ire, fuithcr, traiifgrrircd by too 
gre.it nicety about our food — by much fo- 
iicitude and cdgeincfi to procuie what wc 
moll relifn— by jufincnily eating to faii- 
< tv. 

We have a letter remaining of an hea- 
then, whovv.isone of the moll eminent 
pcrluns in an age dillinguilhed by the 
great men it produced, in which he ex- 
prefTes how uneafy it made him, to be 
among thofe, who placed no fmali part of 
their happinefs in an elegant tabic, and 
who fitled thcmfelves twice a day. 

la thus dcfciibing tempeiance, let me 
’’r)t be tmderflood to cenfuie, as a failure 
therein, all regard to the food that bell 
pl-ilcs us, when it is equally wholcfomc 
^'ith ether kinds— .when its pi ice is neither 
anluiiable to our clrcumftances, nor very 
great — when it may be conveniently pro- 
cured — when we are not anxious about it— 
Wiicn v.c do not frequently feck after it— 
w .'.en we are always moderate in its ufe. 

1 0 our appetite is necclTary ; but, 
•n order to this, there is no ncccQIty, that 
we Ihould always mortify it— that wc Ihould, 
^pon every occafion, confidcr what is leall 
‘‘g^ceablc to us. 

Life is no more to be pafied in a con- 
lyt lelf-denial, than in a round of fcnfual 
enjoyment?, Wr Ihould endeavour, that 
” be, at any time, painful to us 

0 deny ourfelves what is improper for us; 
and, on that as well as other accounts, it is 
fhould frequently 
H^cticc fclf-denial— that wc (hould often 
orego what would delight us. Rut to do 
continually, I cannot funpofe required 
f * hecaufc it doth not feem reaibnablc 
^ totnk that it (hould be our duty wholly 
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to debar ourfelves of that food which our 
pal.uc is formed to rciilh, and w hich we are 
lure may be iifed without any prejudice to 
our virtue, or our be.alth. 

- Thus much may fuihce to inform us 
when ue incur the guilt of eating int.n . 
pciutely. 

The difluafvci. from it, that appear of 
gieatell weight, are rheie : 

It is the gro/Iell abufc of the gifts of 
Providence. 

Jt is the vifcfl debafement of ourfelves. 

Our bedjesowe to it the moll painful 
dii'eafrs, and, generally, a fpcedy decay. 

it frequently interrupts the ufe of our 
nobler faculties, and is lure, at length, great- 
ly to enfeeble them. 

'I’he llraits to which it often reduces us, 
ociafioii our falling into crimes, which 
would, otlierwifc, have been our utter ab- 
horrence. Dean lioftcn, 

§ Ijt. On Inttmprrnnce tn Betting, 
Sect. JI. 

To confider, lirll, cxcefs in our food as 
the gro/Tell abufc of the gifts of Provi- 
dence. 

The vail <varuty o^cnaturet with whi^h 
God has replcnilhed the earth— t(ie abun- 
dant provjfion which he has made for 
many of them— the care which he has 
taken that each fpecies of tlum fliould be 
preferved— the numcious conveniences 
they adiniiiiller to us— the p’eafing change 
of food they afford us— tlie luiiable food 
that w'e linii, among their different kind.s, 
to different climaies, to our diff« rent ways 
of life, ages, conlUtuiions, dii'cmpers, arc, 
cciiainly, the mod awakening call to ihc 
highctl admifaiion, and the gratcfulleft 
jenfe of the divine wildom and gondnef?. 
This fenfe is properly expreffed, by the 
due application of what is lo gracioully af- 
forded us— by the application of it to thofe 
purpofes, for which it was manifellly in- 
tended. Rut how contrary hereto is his 
praflice, who lives as it were but to car, 
and confidcrs the liberality of Providence 
only as catering for his luxury 1 What 
miichicf this luxury doth us will be pre- 
fenily confidcred; and, in whaifocvcr de- 
gree it hurts us, we to inch a degree abufe 
our Maker’s bounty, w hich mt/f dcfign our 
good— which, certainly, is dircfled to our 
welfare. Were we, by indulging our ap- 
petites, only to make ourfelves Itfs ft for 
any of the offices of life, only to become 
left capable of diichargint any of the du- 
ties of our nation, it may be made evident, 

I tbau 
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that, in this rcfpcft Ukcwife, our ufe of the 
Divine beneficence is quite contrary to 
XV hat it requires. He who has appointed 
us our buunffs hcTc— who, by our pecu- 
liar capacities,. has fignlficd to us our pro- 
per employments, thereby difeovers to us 
how far merely to pleafc ourfolves is al- 
lowed us ; and that, if we do fo, to the 
hindrance ofa nobler work, it is oppofing 
his intention ; it is defeating the end of life, 
by thofe very gifts xvhich were befiowed to 
carry u^ on more chcarfully towards it. 

When my palate has a large fCopc for 
its innocent choice — when"! have at hand 
what may moll agreeably rfecruit my 
11 length, and what Is moll cffedlual to 
preferve it; how great ingratitude and 
hafcncfs (hew thcniielves in the excefs, 
xvhich perverts the aim (>f fo much kind- 
nefs, and makes that to be the cairfe of my 
forgetting with what view I was created, 
which ought to keep me ever rtihdful Of 
it I As the bounty of Heaven is one of the 
flrongell motives to a reafotai^le life» how 
guilty arc we if we abufc it to the purpofes 
of ^ fenfual ! Our crime muH be highly 
aggravated, when the more conveniences 
our Maker has provided for us, we arc fo 
much the more unmindful of the talk he 
has enjoined ui*— when by his granting us 
xvbat may latisfy ;ur appetite, we are in- 
duced wholly to confult it, and make our- 
felvcs Haves to it. 

Let intemperance in’ our food be next 
confulered, as the IhamefullcH debafemeiu 
ofourfelvcs. 

Z.///, as we have been wifely taught to 
conlider it,'/'/ tnon than' meat, Man could 
not be fent into the world but for quite 
different purpofes, ^han merely to indulge 
his p.alaic. He' has an underllandmg 
given him, which he may greatly improve ; 
many are the pcrfetlions, which he is qtia- 
lllicd to attain; much good to his fellow- 
creatures he has abilities to do: and all 
tills may be truly faid of all mankind ; all 
of us may improve our reafon, may pro* 
cccd in virtue, may be ufeful to our fel- 
low-creatures. There arc none, therefore, 
towhom it is not the foulcll reproach, that 
ll'.eir belly is their God— that they are 
more felicitous to favour, and thereby 
to llrcngthen, the importunity of their ap*. 
petite, than to weaken and mailer it, by 
frequent refiftatncc and rellraint. The 
reaionable bebg is to be always under the 
influence of reafon ; it is his excellence, 
his prerogative, to be fo : whatever is an 
hindrance to this degrades him, reflei^s on 
him difgrace and contempt* And as our 
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reafon and appetite are in a conflant oppo. 
fition to each other, there is no indulging 
the latter, without leffening the power of 
the former : If our appetite is not govern- 
ed by, it will govern, our reafon, and 
make its moll prudent fuggedions, its wifclf 
cound’h, to be unheeded and flighted. 

'Hhc fewer the wants of any being are, 
xx'e mud confidcr it as fo much the more 
perlc^l ; fince thereby it is lefs dependent, 
and has lefs of its happinefs without itfelf. 
When we raife our thoughts to tiic Beings 
above us, we cannot but attribute to the 
higher orders of them, ilill farther removes 
from our own wcaknefs and indigence, 
til! we reach God himfelf, and exempt 
him from wants of every kind. 

Knowing thus what mud be aferibed to 
natures fuperior to ours, we cannot be ig- 
norant, what is our own bed recommend- 
ation; by what our nature is raifed; where- 
in its worth is diHinguilhcd. 

To be without any wants is the Divine 
prerogative; our praife is, that we add not 
to the number of ihofe, to which wc were 
appointed— that we have none we can 
avoid — that we have none fiom our own 
mifeonduQ. In this we attain the utmoll 
degree of p’prfeflion within our reach. 

On the other hand, when fancy has 
multiplied our ncccHities — when wc owe ,I 
know not how' many to ourfelves^whcn 
our eafe ismide i^ependent on delicacies, 
to which our Maker never fubjetlcd it— 
when the cravings -of our luxury bear no 
proportion to thofe of our natural hunger, 
what a degt ner.ite race do we become ! 
What do wc but fink our rank in the cre- 
ation. 

He whofe vorncloufncfs prevents his be- 
ing fati'Iied, till he is loaded to the full of 
what he is able to bear, xvho eats to the 
ulmod extent of what he can eat, is a mere 
brute, and one of the lowed kind of brutes; 
the generality of them obferving a jud 
moderation in their Food — when duly 
lieved feeking no more, and forbearing 
even what is before them. But below' any 
brute is he, who, by indulging himfeki 
has contrailcd wants, from whicli nature 
exempted him ; who muft be made hungry 
by art, muft have his food undergo the 
mod unwholefome preparations, before 
can be inclined to tafte it; only relilhmg 
what is ruinous to his health; his life fup* 
ported by what neceffarily Ihortcns it. A 
part this, xvhich, when afted by him., who 
has reafon, reflexion, forcfight given him^ 
wants a name to reprefentit in the full of 
its dt;formity. With privileges fo far be- 
yond 
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.ond \hofe of the creatures below us, how 
arcat our bafenefs, our guilt, if thofc 
fniiowmcnts are fo far abufed, that they 
ferve us but to find out the means of more 
P.ofbly corrupting ourfelvcs ! 

"" I cannot quit this head, without remark- 
ing it to be no (light argument of the diL 
honour we incur by gluttony, that nothiff 
is more carefully avoided in all well-bred 
company, nothing would be thought by 
lach more brutal and rude, than tlie dif- 
covery of any maiks of our having cat 
i.ticmpcrately— of our having exceeded 
lint proportion of food, whicn is proper 
lor our nourilhment. 

Dean Bolton, 
^132. On hktmptra.net tn Eatings 
Sect. III. 

To confider, furtljer, excefs in our food 
.1. hallcning our death, and bringing on 
cj the mod painful difeafes. 

It is evident, that nothing contributes 
nore to the piefeivation of life, than tem- 
perance. 

Kxperience proves it to be ailually fo ; 
3nd the ftruflure of the human body (hews 
that it mud be fo. 

They who deferibe the golden age, or 
the age of innocence, and near a ihoufand 
M’srs of life, reprefent the cullomary food 
tt It, as the plained and mod iimple. 

Whether animal food was at all ufed be- 
fore the Hood, is quedioned : we certainly 
long after it, that making a 
1'“^!! is dclcribed by his baking unleavened 
bicad. 

rlinaham entertained thofe, whom he 
ttnfijefej cf fuch eminence, as that, to 
t'k the words of feripture, he ran to 
meet them from the tent door, and bowed 
‘ himfelf to the ground;” Jlraham*$ ca- 
l' I fay, ofperfons thus honoured 

him, was only with a calf, with cakes of 
with butter and milk. 

Kofpitality towards the mod il- 
^-1 rious of guefts (hewed itfelf in killing a 
j * , and we read that JrJt 

/fd upon this to be a prefent, which his 
Pnnee would not difdain. 

erhaps my reatfer would rather take a 
Kiiu worthies of profane 

recorded whom the facred 

introducer.* He (hall be a 
^'’^^^'^wnment, which was, cer- 
it ^ a fplendid one ; fince 

fid^ for three fuch con- 

Vlt/r* P®**^®^** w Phanix, jfjax, and 
pcrfon 5 > whom he himfelf repre- 
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fents as being, of all the Grfdan zhzi' , 
thofe whom he mod honour;. 

He will eafily be believed herein; for 
this declaiation is fcaice I’ooncr out of hr* 
mouth, than he and his fi lends, Paf>odt,i 
and jintonhJoUt (everally employ themfclvcs 
in making up the fire — chopping the meat, 
and putting it into the pot — Or, if Mr. 
Pope be allowed to deferibe tl\cir t^ilks oi\ 
this cccafion, 

—— PiU/oi/io o'er the bl.srinjj fire 
licnpi in a brazen v.ife three ettnet ntue : 

The bi.izen \ .ilc //utvmcthn (uftains. 

Which A‘, 7.? of f^'ketf Jhftff and goat corit.ilns t 
yhhiUti at tlio geni.il fc.ift prefuks, 

The parts tramhxf;, and with (kill divid-s. 

Mean while Patioi/ui fweats the fire to laifr; 

The lent is biighten’d with the rlfing hh/.e. 

But who is drefling the fi(h and fowT.^ 
This fead, alas! furnilhes neither. 'I'liC 
poet is fo very bad a catarcr, that he pio' 
vides nothing of that kind for his h -roe-' 
on tliisoccafion ; or, on another, even tor 
the luxurious Phtvaciuns. Such ("amples 
thefe of lkmer\ entertainments, as will 
gain entire credit to w'hat is faid of them in 
Plutarch, ‘‘that we mud rife almod hungry^ 

« from them.” Sjmp. Lib. IJ. (.^u. 10. 

Should the blind b^rd be confidered as 
a droller— keeping low qompapy, and 
therefore, in the feads he makes for ihd 
great, likely more to regard the quantity 
of the food which he provide.^ for them, 
than the kind of it: would you rather be 
one of Pirgils gueds, as lie lived in an 
age when good eating was underdood— 
converfed with people of rank — knew 
what di(hc^ they liked, and would therefore 
not fail to place fuch before them ? 

You (hall then be the gued of the 
maa poet— Do you chufe beef or mutton— 
would you be helped to pork, or do you 
pi efer goal’s -fit (h ? You have no domacb 
for fuch fort of diet, He has nothing elfe 
for you, unlefs PJyphmus will fpare you a 
leg or an arm of one of the poor Gretit ho 
is eating ; or unlefs you will join the half- 
drowned crew, and take a bit of the dags, 
which are drefled as fopn as killed; or un- 
Icfs you arc a great lover of bread and 
applc.s,and in order lofatisfy your hunger, 
will, in the language of jffcanius, cat your 
table. 

ptdo, indeed, give* utntas .and his com- 
panions a mod IplendU entertainment, a» 
far as numerous attendants cooditutc one; 
but the poet mentions nothing, that the 
heroes had to eat, cjicept bread ; whatever 
elfe was got for them he includes in the 
general term Dapei\ which, in other parts 
1 2 of 
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c;f the is applitcl to all the coarfe 

fare already mentioned 

Ab the luxury of mankind incrcafed, 
their lives Ihortened: The half of Alr(i- 
h(Wi\ ago became regarded as a ftretch, 
lar beyond ri»e cullomary period, So in 
}iuifane hilloiy wc find, that when the arts 
of luxury were uriknovvn in Romet itsfeven 
kings reigned a longer term, than, after- 
wards, upon the prevalency of thofe arts, 
v/as compleated by its 6rll twenty empe* 
rors. 

Such perfons, indeed, among the an- 
cients, whofe precepts- and pra^icc moll 
recommended temperance in diet, were 
eminent inltanccs of the benefit accruing 
tiom it,. in the liealth prcfeivcd, Jtnd long 
life attained by it. 

Gordias lived 107 years. 

Hippocrntet reached, according to fomc 
wi iters, his 104th year, according to others 
his 109th, . 

Pythc^yorah of whom it W'as obferved, 
that he was never known to eat to faticty, 
lived to near 100 years; if Jamhlicus may 
be credited. D. Lamiiu fays, that ac- 
coiding to moft writers he was, svhen he 
lofl his life, in his 90th year. Out of his 
fehool came EfnpedoiUsy who lived, as fome 
iay, to 109 ; and Ximph'tlus^ who lived to 
Sibovc loj. 

'A(no lived to 98 : his difciplc and fuc- 
K,y:iior CIcanthes to 99. 

Dtc^cncs, when he died, was about 90. 

Plato reached his 8 ill year; and his fol- 
lower Xcnocrates his 84th. 

Lycurgust the lawgiver of the Lacea’a:- 
moninyt^t wlio, when idiey obeyed his lav\ 5 , 
were not lefs dillingulAied by iheii abllc- 
inioiirncfs than by tneir foititudc, lived to 
85; and their King AgtfiJaifs took pay of 
Q\hhos at 80; afterwaiiis atfifled NcHan^- 
hct\ and, having ellablithed him in his 
kingdom, died, on his return to Sparta, at 

Cato, the Cenfor, is introduced by TAly 
reprefenting himfelf as, when in lus 84th 
year, able to affill in the fenate — to fpeak 
in. the aficmbly of -the people, and to give 
his friends and dependents, the afliilance 
wliich they might w.’int from him. 

Ludait irtti^uccs his account of long^- 
livcd perfons, 'with the obfcrvaiion, that it 
might be of ufc, as (hewing that they, who 
took il'.e moll care of their bodies and 
minds lived t)ie longeA, and enjoyed the 
health. ' 

To come ngtrer to ourown times; the 
(jifeovery pf anew world has confirmed the 


obfervations furnifhed by the old; ilut ii^ 
thofe countries, where the greateft fimpli, 
city of diet has been yfetk the greatcH 
length of life has been atiJtined. 

Of the ancient inhabitants of Xirginiewt 
are told, “That their chief di^ wasmau, 
that they drank only water ; Thattlu'ir 
afes were few, and chiefly proceeded 
from exceflivc heats or colds.*’ Atl, Qta^, 
vol. V. p. 711. “ Some of them lived to 
upwards of 200 years.” Fc rchas. vol, I 
V. p. (J46. ““The fobrlety of the ancient j 
inhabitants of /’/or/fia lengthened their lives | 
in fuch fort, that one of their kings, fays 
Morgues, told mc, he was three hundred 
years old ; and his father, whom he thca 
Ihcw'cd me alive, was fifty years older than 
himfelf,” Porch AS. vol. v, p. 961. 

/uid if we now fearch after particular 
inftances of perfons reaching to extreme 
old age, it is certain that we muft not refort 
for them to courts and palaces; to the 
dwellings of the grcjttor the wealthy; ho; 
to the cells of the religious, or to cot* 
tnges ; to the habitations of fuch, whofe 
hunger is their faucc, and to whom ^ 
wholefomc meal is a fiifticicntly delicate 
one. 

Mat tba IPaferhoufe, of the tov nfliip of 
North Bierley in Yurkjhirc, died about the 
year 1711, in the 104th year of her age; 
her maiden filler, Hejl.r Jager, of the lame 
place, divd in 1713. in the lojih year of 
her age. 'Phey had both of them tfiitj 
from the townihip of Btoley nigh fifty 
yeais. Ab\idgmcnl tf Phd. H^ranf by 
Jones, vol. ii. p. 2. 115* 

J)r. Hur^veu in bis anatomical account 
of /’</,/•, who (lied in the 153d year (.f 
bis age, lay^ — tl'.at, if he had not changed 
his diet and aii, he might, perhaps, hav? 
Jived a good while longer. His diet was 
old chc.ie, milk, co.arfc bread, fmall 
and whey. 

Dr. T. RolnnJon fays of IP Jenkins m 
fifherm.in, who lived 169. years, that hi* 
diet was coarfe and four. 

Dr. M. lifter, having mentioned fevertt 
old perfons of Craven in Torkjhire, fay*^ 
The food of all this mountainous county 
js exceeding coarfe. Abr, of PbtL 
by I»owi HORP,.vol. iii. p. 307, iSfe, 
Buchanan fpeak 5 of a fifhcrman in hn 
own tune, who married at 100, otj 
in his Uiilc fiihing boat in tljc rOugb* 
weather at 140, and at laft did not die 
any piinful diftemper, but merely 
out by age. Rer, Scot, Hft, lib. L ad W* 
Plutarch mentions. o\u countrymen Jk 
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hb time> growing old at 120. To ac- 
.ount for this, as he docs, from their cli- 
Iiute, Icems Icfs rational thaji to aferibe it 
ro their uay of living, as related by Dio- 
■win Snubs, who tells us — that their diet 
fmp]c,and that they were utter nrai|| 
to the delicate fare of ^he wealthy, 
in our fcvenil neighbourhoods we all of 
fee, t!i It they who lead confult their 
ppetitc, \vl\o lead give way to its wnnton- 
K'i. 0! \oracioulncls, attain, generally, to 
\L‘ar‘' fir exceeding theirs, who deny 
iiiemfelvts nothing they can relidi, and 
Li'incr'iiently puaurc. 

Ihii'.ian life, indeed, being expofed to fo 
limy thiju'and accidents, its end being 
luleiiiJ by fuch a prodigious diverfity 
( I'nuMnN, there is no care we can take of 
i iri'chi,'., in any one jefped, that will be 
Liur ciKdual prcfervaiive ; but, allowing 
I'" Crflu, lilies anddlderenceinconditutions, 
ne e\eiv wheie perceive, that the age 
t't ill I'v, who neglcd tl’.e rules of tempe- 
fneo, !•) of a much Ihorter dale than 
i'l \r\ bv whom thefe rules arc carefully 
fdlourd. 

^ '.rid it we attend to our dru^lure, it 
M.i ihence be evident that it cannot be 
} ’'CiUjIe, Dean Boliott, 


^ 1.1 3* in^efnpernncc tn Eating, 

S c T. IV. 

The In in. in body may be confidered as 
f^nipofed ot a great variety of tubes, in 
•‘ca their proper duid is in a perpetual 
wt'on Our health is according to the 
f'niition, in which thefe vcdels and this 
uid rc. 

1 ruptured, or too relaxed, or too ri- 
' ofiiid one; and the redundancy 
^ chcicncv, the rcfolvcd or vifeid, the 
f-cent or the putfefeent date of the other, 
a ddorder in our frame. Whether our 
fccis oe in the quantity or quality ofali- 
''■"b we mud fuffer by it, in fime or other 
"'ays. 

^ > the ftomach being frequently loaded, 
e fik vedels enfucs, by which 

rrr 'vcakcftcd — the ciitulation 

led'cncd 
fornied-wkthe huinoUrs 
n and foon putrid. 

Otte, different 
according to the gene- 
or 

hn ! ^ particular 

• ^hcconftitution of the 

o ihc warmth in which we keep, or 


the cold to which wc expofe ourdlvc'> 

fffr. 

Excefs may be in the quantity of our 
food, not only when we e.it fo as to bur- 
then the domach; but, likewife, when our 
meals bear not a jull proportion to our la- 
bour or exercife. 

We aic tempted to exceed in the quan- 
tity of our tood, by the feafoning of it, or 
by the variety oi it. 

The dimulus of faucc ferves but to ex- 
cite a falfc appetite — to make us eil muc!i 
more than we diould do, if oui diet were 
quite ilinple. 

The ed'etfl is the fame, wheh our me.il ij 
ecmpofcdoffevcj.il kind^of food: theii dil- 
ferenttades aic fo many indiiccineiUs to ex- 
cefs, as they arc fo manv provocatiims to c.o 
beyond what will futmfy our n.ituialwint . 

And thus, tho* wc were never to touch a 
difli, which had its relilh from any the 
lead unwholclome ingredient; tho’ our diet 
were the plained, and nothing c.itne evir 
before ui, that had any other tlcgancc than 
fiomthe fcafon, in which it w.is brought 
to our tabic, or the place in which it ap- 
peared there; we yet might gicatly l.uit 
ourfelves: we might be as intenipcrrite, 
and as fpccdily dedroy our.elvcs by our 
intemperance with road and boiled .meat, as 
with fricadccs and ragouts. 

The qu.iUiy of our aliment may be rnlf- 
cliievous to us, either as univcrially pre- 
judicial to the human conjlitution, or as 
unfuitablc to our own; — uniuitabic to the 
weaknefs of our whole frame, or to louie 
defeat in the formation of a part of it, or 
to that taint wc have in us, from ilie dif* 
eafesor vices of our parcnlH, 

We may be greatly prejudiced by the 
kind of our food, in many otiicr wayv; arid 
wc, ordinarily, arc fo, by not regarding 
what agrees with the climate in which we 
are— what with the country we inhabit— 
what with the manner of life welead. 

From the great heat that fpices eccadon, 
and from the length of time they continue 
it, wc may truly fay, that their copious 
and daily ufc in food mud be injurious to 
all conditutions. 

So for (alted meats, the hurt that may be 
feared from them, when they are our con- 
ftant meals, is eafily collcdled, from liic 
irritation they mud caufc in their paffage 
thro* the body— from the injury that mud 
hence enfue to its finer membranes— drom 
the numerous acrid particles that mull Jiere- 
by be lodgcddn the pores of the llcin, the 
obflrudlions which this mud produce, and 
1 3 tlie 
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tha large quantity of pcrfpiiablc matters 
whl(;h will, thciefore, be detained in, and, 
Co:i<',\|ui'nrly, gic' itly foul the blood — 
Jtoir, iho dreadful Lmptoms, that attend a 
degree ot the Icuivy; the relief of 
which by vegetable', by frcfli m?at, by 
liquids littcll to iMn<ne the elfeet'> of a 
Tnutiiiir C'lufc, plain] , llicwstlicm to be 
owing to kicli a c.uiie. 

Wiiatcver hu the Inut-gout may Rc 
b'olj'd upon .it> eonfiling of fuch aflive 
panicle., aj cannol but in ike our frequent 
rating ol it very dangeiom — as mull 
rtn ler it much fitter to be tiled as phyfic, 
than as food. 

From a mi>tuie of meats each of them 
wliolcrome iu its kiinl, a bul chyie may lie 
fotmed; and the nd:- in pip He is, th.it an 
Cl tor in the fiill digclUon uill not be 
menued in the It cmv'. 

A delic.nc conuitunmi isj'p 'cdily, either 
q\iUc dellroycd. or iuecovet.iMy diloider- 
td, when tlic diet is not cxadlv adapted 
to it — is not fuch as Imtll iiritates, as 
lead heats, as is moll caUl\ concotHed, as 
hnined palies out of llic l.ody, and leatcs 
lUC* (owefl impurities behind ii thejc. 

'I he vtcaknefs or the wrung formuion, 
nf a part of our frame is.^onei.dlv, a e.dl 
to the utmoil circ about* our food; and, as 
our ohieuing this may extend oui life, 
tven under either of lUofc citcumllancc', 
as f.ir i\s we could have hoped it would 
br,veb:en prolonged, if vs e had been with- 
out any luch defed; fo our failuit: therein 
m.av, in a very' lliort time, be fatal to us. 

'Fhe moll fimp!c aliment will, perhaps, 
be unable to hinder our feeling, in fome 
degree, the bad confcqucnccs of, the dif- 
cales, or irregularities of our parents: but 
how far they lhall alfed u.s, depends, vciy 
often, in .1 gfeat ineafurc, upon our feUes. 

They may neither much contrafl the 
term, nor mufh interrupt the comfort, of 
life, if We will make hunger cur fauce, 
and, in every mc.il wc eat, regard the dif- 
tempers wc inherit; but early, alas! and 
lieavy will our Iqfterings be, our years few 
and full of uneafinefs, when, without any 
fuch regard, our tafte is direded by that of 
the found and athletic-- when the fqliciia,- 
tlons of rtppftiie lead us to forget the rca- 
fons we have to rcllrain U, . 

Ill this climate ahd country, where, for 
fo many months the year, the cQticuIar 
cilfchargcs are (o fmall— where the air fo 
often, To fuddenly, and to fo great a de* 
gfcc, varies iu equilibrium, and where our 


veffeh, therefore, are as frequently, as 
denly, and as greatly contraded orexpan. 
ded— where fogs fo much abound, and fo 
much contribute to impair the clailichy of 
our fibres — to hinder the proper both k. 
crciious and excretions— to deftroy the due 
ti-ytuic of the blood, and vitiate our uhoie 
h.alv.t, it mull be obvious, what we hi.c 
to fear, when our aliment hurts lis in to: 
fame way with (»ui air-*-when the one 
hei'duens ilw difoulcr, to which we iia- 
expo fed by the olhei. 

An in.iueiuion to the nutriment fit fin 
iH, when wc fchlom iilc any excicilc, u', 
alw.'iy^, very gentle — when our life isle- 
dcmai ), either fi'in the Inifiner*. l)y uhii ; 
wc mamlaiu ouLlelves, or from our fine ct 
cafe, 01 fiom our literary purfult^, pc 
l'..ips ns lat.nl to us ns alinoll any inlL-e: 
ol wiong conduel, with which we can b.: 
charge.iblc. By high feeding and little or 
no exeicife, w'c are not only expolai to 
the moil dangerou't difeafes, but wc rpubie 
all difealcs dangerous: we make thoie 
fo, which would, otlicr\vife, be flight :.rl 
eafily removed — we do not only lhh|'^; 
ouilelves tothe particular in. ihuliis, 'vhicn 
have their life wholly fiom luxury, but \ 
render our felvt’s more lial)le to rho’e, win. ', 
li.ivc no connexion with it. We, then,r. 
among the lirll, who .ire feized withtl: 
dillcmpers, which the conflilution of 
air occ.ilions — We arc moll apt to receive 
all ihofe of the infcQibus kind — We ta' ‘ 
cold w'hv,uce we might lead fe.ir it; 
find its immediate coiilequence, a maui;- 
nant or an inflammatory fever, or lo:r.« 
other difeafe equally to be dreaded. 

A writer in phyfic of the firft nink alTer'^' 
that our diet is the chief caufe of all 
difeafes— that other caufes only take cfiud 
fiom the difpolition of our body, .lnd 
Hate of its humours. 

Tl^creis, I am perfuackabmuch trut*. 
this aflertion. For, as in countries, wfift* 
the inhabiuiiis greatly indulge thcinfiel'^^’ 
few die of old age ; fo where a temp** 
ranee is obferved, few die but bf old 
We tind, likewife, perfons, as 
inllance, who, by their regular living. 
preferved themfelves frOm the . 

a difeafe, that has made the cruclleft 
around them. Wc perceive, 
ilorers pf health ufually attempting 
very by forac or other difeharge, oy j 
ing the body in fome way or otKer. 
eyajcuHion is the cure of our 
may julllv think, that repletion is 
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ft?ncral caufe. But if this may admit 
ol dirpute, which, I think, it hardly can 
do; yet is it on all hands agreed — that 
there are feveral diftempers, to which few 
.ire fubjeih but for want of felf-dcnial in 
ihemfelves, or their ancellors— -that moft 
of thefe dillempers are of the painfullell 
fort, and tint lome of them are mch as we 
for years lament, without the lead hope, of 
recovery, and under an abfolute certainty,, 
thit the longer they continue upon us the 
more giicvoully they will didrefs us; the 
ncu’.cncfs of our I'ufFerings from them will 
be conlUntly increafing. Dean Bolton. 

§ 13^, On Intemperance in Eating. 
Sect. V. 

Let me, allb, confider intemperance 
in what we eat, as frequently interrupt- 
the ufe of our nobler faculties; and 
laie, at length, greatly to enfeeble them. 

I hw long Isit before w'c are really ourfelves, 
-itvi-our llomachhas received its full load ! 
Lniler it, our fenfes are dulled, our memory 
c’oiiieil, heaxinefsand dupiclity pofi’efs us: 
fonie h in mud pafs, before our vivacity 
'uins bcfoie leafon can again aft with its 
fall vigour. The man is not feen to ad- 
'-nrage* his real abilities are not to be dif* 
covered, till the elVefts of his gluttony arc 
trmov’ed,till his conilitution has thiown off 
tiiC Height that oppreilcd it. 

The hours preceding a plentiful meal, or 
thole, which fuecced its entire digedion, 
^re, we all find, fuch, in which we are fitted 
to tranfaft our affairs, in which all the afts 
ol the undcrllanding arc bed exerted. 

I low' fmall a part of his time is, therefore, 
the luxurious man himfclfl What between 
the length of his repads— the fpace during 
’*hich he is, as it were, dupified by his ex- 
cels in them— the many hours of Jleep that 
^ Hants to rcfrelh, and of exercife to 
"rengthen him; within how fmall a com* 
p ds IS that portion of his life brought, in 
his rational powers arc fithr dif- 
played! 

In the vigour of youth, in the fqll 
Itrongth of manhood, an uncontrouled gra- 
1‘hcation of appetite allqws only ftiort in- 
ti^rvals of clear apprehenfion, of cloTc at- 
and the free ofe of our judgment: 
“t if either through an uncommonly firm 
pnftitution, or by fpending all thofc hours 
0 exercife, Which arc Hot pafied at our ta- 
5 * oor beds, wc ar^ enabled not- 
J^hftanding fuch gratification, to reach a 
advanced age; what a melancholy 
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{j3e§aclc dp, we then frequently afford ! our 
memory, ^ur wit, our fenfe aimed w holly 
dedroyed— there remains fcarcc allowing a 
conjefture tq jbe formed thence, what they 
have been— the ruins of the man hardly 
furnifhing ^ trace of his former ornamcDts. 

Mod of thofe difeafes, which luxury 
brings upon our bodies arc, indeed, a gu- 
dual impairing of our intelleftual faculties : 
the mind (hares the diforder of its com- 
panion, afts. as that permits, difeovers a 
greater or lefs capacity, according to tho 
other’s moreor lelspcrfeft date. And as the 
body, when dead, is totally unfit to be afted 
upon by the foul ; fo thfc rtCftrer it is brought 
to death by our gluttony, the more we in- 
creafe its unfitnels to difplay, by how noble 
a principle it is aftuated— what the extent 
of thofe abilities is, which the bounty of 
our infinitely good and powerful Creator 
has afforded us. 

It only remains that I confider, how ru- 
inous the excefs I am cenfuring is to our 
fortune; and to what a mean dependeno*. 
to wh.'it vile diflioneft praftices, it often 
reduces us. 

There are few eftates, that can hear the 
cxpence, into which what is called an ele- 
gant table will draw us. It is not only the 
rice of what is fet before us, that we artf 
ere to regard, but the wafte that the m- 
ntjfers to our luxury occafion — their rapine 
—the example thej^ fet to all, who are con- 
cerned in our affairs, and the difqualifica- 
tion, under which we put ourfelves to look 
into theiri. 

He who is determined to pleafe his pa- 
late at any price, infefts not bnly thofe 
about him with his extravagant turn; but 
ives them opportunities of defrauding 
im, which arc fcldom ncglcfted. His 
houfe is the refort of the worit of mankind ; 
for fuch they always are, whom a wdl- 
fpread table alfembles; and who, by ap- 
plauding the profiifcnefs that feeds them 
by extolllngi ts proofs of a refined undcr- 
ftanding, what arc the fureft marks of a 
weak one, or rather of the total want of 
one, hurry ph the ruin, that was, other wile, 
%ith too much fpeed ad vancing. 

' But linaiHs. their number, whom it con- 
CCfirt to be fold, how a Urge forunt may 
ht reduced: how the making nmft be 
hindered, is the argument, in which the 
generalky nre iniereiled, Thb hindrance 
u the fere, the undeniable confcquencc of 
gimg way to onf appetite. I have alrca^ 
dy obferved, what hurt our very cajjacity 
often receives from what a degree 
I 4 our 
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our intellect is at length impaired by it: I 
iTiiiy. further, truly reprefent it as always 
itidilpofing us to that diligence, to that ap« 
plication, without which no fcicnce is to 
be inartered, no art learned, no bufincfs 
well conduced, no valuable accompliih- 
ment, of any kind, obtained. 

Let us have our fupport, and feek the 
incrcafe of our (lore, from our traftick, or 
from our labour; it is plain, that he who 
indulges himfelf lefs th.nn we do, as he 
needs IcTs to maintain him than we do, fo 
}^c can fell, or can work, cheaper, and 
mufl, therefore, make ihofc advantages, 
which we arc not to exped ; mull by his 
leficr gains be, at length, enriched, while 
we, with our larger, (hall be in a conilant 
poverty. 

A ftiil worfe cfFcft of our luxurious turn 
I reckon thofc mean’and bafe pradices, to 
which it tempts us. When the plain meal, 
that our (canty citcumllances, after a libe- 
ral and cxpcnfive education, furni(h, can- 
not content us; and wc mull cither live at 
another’s table, or provide a chargeable 
entettninment at our own; wc defeend ro 
the vilcil 6aiteiy, the moll fervile complai- 
fance; every generous fentiment is extin- 
guiihcd in us; we foon become fully con- 
vinced, that he, who will often eat at ano- 
ther’s cod, mull be fubjed to another’s 
humours, mull countenance him in his 
follies — and comply with him in his 
vices. 

Let his favour at length exempt us from 
fo dilhonourablc an attendance, by furnilh- 
ing us with the means of having plenty at 
home: yet what is plenty to the luxu- 
rious? His wantonnels incrcafes with his 
income; and, always needy, he is always 
dependent. Hence no fenfe of his birth or 
education, of honour or confcience, is any 
check upon him; he is the mean drudge, 
the abandoned tool of his feeder, of who- 
cv er will be at the charge of gratifying his 
palate. 

So, if our trade be our maintenance, as 
no fair gain^can anfwer the exp^c, which 
what is called good eating occafions, wc 
arc foon led to indired artifices, to fraudu- 
lent dcaJiDg, to the moft tricking and 
knavilh praftices. 

In a word, neither our health nor life, 
neither bur credit nor fortnne, neititer our 
virtue nor underftanding, have any fecurity 
but from our temperance. TJie gretteil 
bleffings, which are here enjoyed by us, 
hare it for their fource. 


Hence ic is that we have the fullejl ufc 
of our faculties, and the Icvgeft, 

Hence it is, that wc fear not to be poor, 
and arc fure to be independent. 

Hence difeafo and pain are removed 
from us, our dcc.iy advances infenliblv, 
and the appioaches of death are as genilc 
as thofe of fle^ p. 

Hence it is wc free ourfclves from all 
temptations to a b.ile or ungenerous ac- 
tion. 

Hence it is that our palTions are calmed, 
or lulls fubdm-d, the purity of our. hearl. 
pr< ferved, and a virtuom, condud through- 
oiKjnade caly to us. 

When it i;, made fo— v/hen by the c.tw, 
which wc find In the pi.iilicc ol virtue, u ■ 
bccom»* confirmed ihciein— render it h.iln- 
tual to us; we have then that qualitica- 
tion for happincL in a future (late, which, 
as the bell title to it, alibi ds us the bell 
gioimds to typcfl it. Bolter:. 

§ 135 . Or/ Interrprrance in Dnnlr^g. 

S E C I 1. 

I'he argument? againll drunkenncli, 
which the common rcaibn of in.inkind lug- 
geiU, are thefr— 

The coiucmptlblc figure which it gbes 
us: 

The hindiancc it \> to anv confidence 
bdng lepokd in u^, lb far as our feciccy 
is concerned: 

The dangcious advanMge, which it af- 
fords the crahy .»nd the knavifli over us; 

The bad efictls, which it hath on our 
health: 

The prejudice', which our minds receive 
from it : 

Its d/fpefing us to inxny crimtit and /rr- 
pant.g us lor grcatcjl : 

'The contenipuWe figure, which drunk- 
ennefs gives us, is no weak argument for 
■avoiding ic. 

Every re.ider has found the 
mentioned, as inculcating fobriety on their 
children, by expofing lo their notice the 
behaviour of their fiaves in a drunken fit. 
1‘hey thought, that were- they to apply 
wholly to the rcafon of the youtbst it 
might be to little purpofc : as the force of 
the arguments, which they ufed, might not 
be fulhciently apprehended, or the impref- 
fion thereof might be focm effaced; but 
when they made them frequently eye-wit- 
neffes of all the laadaefs and abrurdities, 
and at length the pcrfcil fenfeleffncfs, 
which the unmoderhtc draught Qccahbned ; 
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!k iJ0.i of the vile change would be fo fixed 
Ml ihe nitnds of its bt-liolders, as to render 
thorn utterly averfe from its caufe. 

And may wc not jullly conclude it to be 
from hence, that the offspring of the per- 
l<jns vvb.o are atcufloined thus to dirguife 
thcnillUcs, often prove remarkably fober? 
J'Irv atoid, in their riper their pa- 
ri'i.i’s Clinic, from the dctellation of it, 
u hich they contradled in their earlier^ As 
roiimlfoihei vices, their dcbafing circum- 
!.,inces are not fully known to us, till we 
iiaic aunined a mmurity* of age, nor can 
he then, till they have been duly attended 
5 ^ l\il in our very childhood, at our firll 
b'’iic!dmg the cffifts of drunkenuefs, wc 
-re llruck with afioniihmcnt, that a reafon- 
r.'oie being Ihould be thus changed — (liould 
be irduted to make himfelf liich an object 
of contempt and fcorn. And, indeed, we 
mud have the man in the utmeji contempt, 
uliom we hear and I’ee in nia progrefs 
Jo t '.ccf ; at firll, icazing you with his 
ci'nui.iloufncrs or impertinence-— niiltak- 
nri; wmr meaning, and hatdiy knowing 
bib o'.vn— then, faiiltering in his fpeccli— 

I 'u'blc to get through an entire fentcnce — 
her bands iiembliug — hlb eyes fvvimming— 
leg., too feeble to fupport him; till, at 
h‘igth, you only know the human creature 

by ais ihape. 

I c.ini.ot but add, that were one of any 
fi’iifc to have a jnll notion of all the filly 
things he fays or does, of the wretched 
•appearance which he makes in a drunken 
he could not want a more powerful ar- 
gument againft repeating his crime. 

Ilut as none of us are inclined to think 
ill of ourfclves, we none of us will know, 
hoiv far our vices expofe us; we allow 
excufes, which they meet not with 
from any but ourfelvcs. 

"1 jus ii ihc cafe of all ; it is particularly 
^ with the drunken ; many of whom their 
ihaine would undoubtedly reform, could 
be brought to conceive, how much 
they did to be afhamed of. 

Nor is it improbable, that it is this very 
confideration, how muchdrunkennefs con- 
^fibutes to make a man the contempt of 
his children— his fervants— of 
all his fober beholden, which has been the 
c^ufe, that it hat never been the reigning 
'’ice among a people of any refinement of 
pinners, N6, it his only prevailed among 
m^udeandfavage, among thofeofgroffcr 
underftandings, and left delicacy ot fenti- 
Crimes, as there arc in all men, 
muftbi in all mtim \ but tlic more 
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civilized have perceived drunkennefs to be 
fuch an offence againll common decenev, 
fuchan abandoning one’s fclf to the ridi- 
cule and koffs of the incdnell, tiui, in 
whatever elfe they miglit iranlgiels, tluw 
W'ould not do it in this paiilcuLir ; butic.u a 
a vice of iucha nature taiiu- wild and un- 
cultivated— to the lliipiJ andundillingui:!. 
ing part of mankind— to thofc, uho li.id 
no notion of pioprlcty of ch.ir.u^dcr, and 
decency of condiiA. How late ihu vice 
became the reproach of our counuvr.'cn, 
we find in Mr. Camden^ Annab. Uiider 
the year 1581, he has this obferv.iiior-r* 
“ d’he Ev^hjh, who hitherto had, of all the 
“ nruthein nations, Ihcww thcmfelvcs ih;* 
“ lead addic'ted to immoderate drinking, 
and been commended for their fobriety, 
“ fir.'l learned, in rhefe wars in the Ke- 
** fLrhvids, to fwallow a large quantity 
“ of intoxicating liquor, and, to defiroy 
their own health, by drinking that of 
“ others.” 

Some tr.ace of our ancient regard to fo- 
briety, wc may feem fiill to retain, in our 
ufe of the lermy^/ / which carries with it as 
great rcpioach among us, as did 

among the (heeki. 

There is a fiiort dory, in /?wy/Zv’s Me- 
moirs, very proper to be mentioned under 
this head. 

The Lord Chancellor (Jeffries ) had now 
like to have died of a fit of the done; 
which he virtually brought upon himfelf, 
by a furious debauch of wine, at Mr. Al- 
derman Duncomb\\ where he, the Lord 
Treafurcr, and others, drank thcmfelvcs 
into that height of frenzy, that, among 
friends, it was whifpered, they had drip- 
ped into their ihirts; and that, had not an 
accident prevented them, they had got up- 
on a fign-poft to drink the King’s health; 
which was the fubje^l of much dcrjfion, to 
fay no worfe. Dean Bolton. 

§ 1 36. On Intemperance in Drinking. 

Sect. II. 

A fecond objeflion to drunkennefs is, 
that it hinders any confidence being rt> 
pofed in us, fo far as our fecrefy is con- 
cemed. 

Who can trull the man, that is not nuf- 
ter of himfelf i Wine, as it Icffens our 
caution, fo it prompts u$ to fpcak our 
thoughts without referve : when it lui fuf- 
ficicntly inflamed ns, all the fuggedions of 
prudencepaf^ for the ajporchenuons of cow- 
ardice; wc arc regardlefs ofconfequcnces : 
our foxefightis gone, and our fear with it. 

He.^e 
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Here Acn the artful perfon properly intro- 
ducing the ful)je6\, urging us to enter upon 
it— -and, after thatjpraifing, or blaming, or 
contradi«J>ing,or queltioning us, is fpon able 
to draw from us whatever information he 
dcliics to obtain. 

Ouj difcrction never outlafts our fobrie- 
ty. J'ailingv which it moll concerns us to 
conceal , and u hich, when we are ourfcl ves, 
wed<> moll iiiJullrioufly conceal, we ufually 
pnblilh, when we have drank to excels. 
The man is then clearly feen, with all the 
ill nature and b.id qualities, from which his 
K’haviour in his cooler hours, had induced 
hr. moll intimate friends to believe him 
wliolly free. We muft be loft to reflexion, 
to thought, when W'c can thus far throw 
olr our diiguife. And what is it, but our 
thought and relleflion, that can engage our 
lecrecy in any inllance — thaj can ever be 
a proper check upon our difeourfe — that 
enables us to diftinguilh what we may 
Ipcak, and on what we ought to be filent ? 
Ho we ccafc to be in a condition to hide 
the deformities in ourrclvcs, which we moll 
wilh to have concealed f On what point, 
then, is it likely that we fliould be rcfci ved ? 
Whofe fecrets can he keep, who fo foully 
betrays his own ? 

It may, thirdly, be allcdged againft 
drunkcimefs, that it gives the crafty and 
knavilh the moll dangerous advantage 
over us. 

This vice puts us into the very circum- 
ftances, in which every one would wilh us 
to be, who had a view to impofe upon us, 
to ovcr-rtach us, or in any way to gain his 
ends of us. When the repeated draught 
has dilordercd us, it is then, that only by 
complying with our humour, and joining, 
to appearance, in our midnefs, wc may be 
deluded into meafures the moft prejudicial 
to us, into fuch as arc our own and our fa- 
milies utter undoing, it is then that our 
purfe is w holly at the mercy of our com- 
pany ! we fpend— wc give— wc lend — we 
/ofe. What unhappy marriages have been 
then concluded ! What ruinous convey- 
atjccs h.avc been then made ! How fccorc 
foever we may apprehend ourfclvcs from 
impOfitions of fo very pernicious a nature ; 
yet more or fewer wc muft have to fear 
irOm drunkennefs, as the opportunities, 
which it gives, w'ill conftantly be watched 
by all, who have any defign upon us : and 
if we arc known frcqacntly to diforder 
oorlclvcs, all in our ntighoourhood, or 
atnong our acquaintance, who are of any 
IcriouThdfs and decency, will be fufe to 


avoid us, and leave us wholly to thofe, who 
ImJ their account in aftbeiating with us; 
whoj while they can make us their proper- 
ty, will be, as often as we pleafe, our com- 
panions. 

A fourth argument agninft drunkennefs 
is its bad eftedts upon our health. Every 
a«lt ol it is a Je-ver for a time: and whence 
bavewc more rcafon toappicheiid one of a 
longer continuance, and of the worll con- 
fcqiience I Our blood thus liied, none can 
be hire where the difoidcr r.iifed in it will 
be quicr(’d, whether its inflammatory ftate 
will .idmit of a remedy: in feveral thou- 
firuL It has been found incapable of any; 
and what has fo fiequently happened to 
others, may jullly be coniidered as likely to 
bef.il us. by the fame abfurd reliance on 
a good con iHtution, through which were 
deceived, -ive miiy be fo hkewi.^-. 

But luppofing the mere fever tit wearing 
oft* with the drunken one; how fatal would 
it prove to be then feized with a dillemper 
of the infetflious kind, that was at all ma- 
lignant ! Thii has often been the cate; 
and \N hen it has been fo, the applications ol 
the moll Ikilful have bccri cntiicly vain. 

Let our intemperance have nothing in- 
ftaiuly to dread; for how Ibort a fpace c-an 
it be in Inch fccuriiy ? 'i'hc young de 
bauchce foon experiences the iflue ot his 
mifeondud — foon findi his food difrelifhcd, 
his ftnm.ach weakened, his tlrength decay- 
ed, his body walled. In the flower of his 
youth, he often feels all the in Arm hies ot 
extreme old age; and when not yet in the 
middle of human life, is got to the end ot 
his own. 

If we have attained to manhood, to our 
full vigour, before wc lun into the excefs, 
from which I am difliiading; we may, in- 
deed, poflibly be many yeai.s in breaking a 
good conllitution ; but then, if a fudden 
Jlrokc difpatch us not; if we arc not cut 
off without the Icaft leifure given us to im- 
plore the mercy of heaven ; to how much 
uneafincfs are we, generally, referved— 
what a variety of painful dillempers threat- 
en us ! All of them there is very little 
probability \vc ftiould cfcapc; and under 
which foever of them we may labour, wc 
Ihall experience its cure kopelcfs, and its 
feverity the faddeft leflbn, how dear the 
purchafe was of our former mirth. 

There are, I grant, inftanccs; where a 
long-continued intemperance ha# not pre- 
vented the attainment of a very advanced 
age, free from diforders of every kind. 
But tlicn it is to be confidcred how rare 

ihcfe 
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tKeic inllances are; that it h not perhaps, 
onein a thoufand, who efcapes thus; that 
of thofc, who do thus efcape, the far great- 
er part owe their prelervation ^0 hard 
working, pr to an cxercife as fatiguing, as 
iiny of the more laborious employmeius. 
So that if either our fiamc be not of an 
uniifual fiimnefsyOr \\c do not labour for 
our bread, and will not for our health ; we 
cannot be of their number, who have fo 
much as a chance, that they will not Ihoi ten 
their lives by their excefs. And when we 
have this chance, we arc to remember, 
bow very liitle we can promife ourfclvcs 
fiom it. We are liable to all the difeafes, 
\ hich, in the ordinary courfe of things, 
^re conneded with intemperance; and we 
arc liable to all thofc, from which even fo- 
bricty exempts not; but in this latter cile, 
v.ehave, by no means, the fame to hope 
with the fober, whoarceafily recovered of 
W'hat proves mortal to the intemperate. 

De{{n Bchcn, 

*5 137 . Oh Intemperance in Drinhn^, 
Sect ill. 

To confider, ffthlh the unhappy efTnfl 
f)f drunkenncTs Uj)0n our minds. 

Every time we oHend in it, we arc ftfl 
madmen, and then idiots: we liril lay and 
do, a thoufmd the mod ridiculous and ex- 
travagant things, and then appear quite 
void offenfe. By annexing thefe conlfant 
inconveniences to drinking immoderately, 
it feems the defignofa wife Providence to 
teach us, what W'e may fear from a habit of 
it — to give uS a forctafte of the roifenes, 
which it will aticngth bring upon us, not for 
u few hours alone, but for the whole remain- 
der of our lives. What numbers have, bv 
hard drinking, fallen into an incurable dif- 
ir.a£lion I And who w'as ever for many 
years a fot, without deltroying the quick* 
nefs of his apprehenfion, and tlie llrcngth 
of his memory ? What mere drivellers 
have fbme of the bell capacities become, 
after a long courfe of cxcefs ! 

As we drink to raife our fpirits, but, by 
thus raififtg. we weaken them; fo what- 
ever frclh vigour our parts may feem to 
derive from our wine, it is a vigour which 
wades them ; which, by being often thus 
called out, deftroys its fource, our natural 
fancy and underftanding, Tis like a man’s 
spending upon his principal: he may, for a 
feafon, make a figure much fuperior to hU^. 
»^ho fupports himfelf upon the intcrcll of 
his fortune; but is fore to be undone, when 
the other is unhurt. 


We meet with, as I have already cb- 
ferved, inllances, where .in e\ti.u)rdin:iiv 
happluels of conditution has prevented i;s 
cniiic ruin, even fiom a coutfe ot dinnk 
ennefs of many yean conlinuanc; : but I 
niucii quellioa, whctiitn tlicte are anv in- 
llances, that Inch a courlc has not been h- 
inaikably piejiuiicinl to a good ca.p.K ity. 
Fiom all tlic obfeivalions, wliiJi we cm 
m.iheon the human fiame, it m..y be t.m- 
ly fuppoied, tlmt there arc no jVc!\ in- 
limccs — that it is not realon.aldc to ihmk 
we c.an be, for many years inflaming our 
brains, without injuring them — be conti- 
nually diforjering liicmoll delicate p.irts of 
our machine, witiiout impairing them. y\ 
lively im iginaiion, a quick apprclicmiion, a 
retemtive memory, depend upon paits m 
our fliudlure, which arc much more cailly 
hurt, than fuch, whofe found ll.itc is nc- 
ceiTary for the prelervation of mere life; 
and therefore we perceive thofe fevcral fi- 
culties often entirely loll, long before t!ic 
body drops. The man isveiy frequently 
fecn tohii vive himfelf— to continue .a living 
creature, a fic r lie ha s , fo r foin e y e.a rs , c ca ( < d 
to be a r.vtionni one. And to this deplora- 
ble Jlate nothing is nnrre likely to bring us, 
than a liabit of d: unkennels; as there is no 
vice, that more immediately alfeds thofc 
organs, by the lulp of which we appre- 
hend, reafon, renumber, and perform the 
like a^ls, 

\\'\\:\Uf:xthlyy ought to raife in us the 
uimoU abhorrence of drunkennefs is, the 
confideration of the many crimes, to which 
it dilpofes us. He, through whofe veins 
the inflaming potion hasfpread itfelf, mufl 
be under a greater temptation tolewdnef', 
than you can think him in any other cir- 
cumllanccs: and from the little reafoning, 
of which he is then capable, as to tlic dif- 
ference of the two crimes, would hefitate 
no more at adultery than fornication. 

Thus, alfo, for immoderate anger, con- 
tention, fcurrility and abufe, ads of vio- 
lence, and the moil injurious treatment of 
others; they arc all offences, into tvhicn 
diunkennefs is moR apt to betray us ; fo 
apt to do it, that you will fcarcely find a 
company drinking to excefs, without many 
provoking fpecches and adliorfs paffing ia 
It— without more or lefs ftrife, heforo it 
feparates. Wc even perceive the mod 
gentle and peaceable, the moil hutnanc and 
civilized, when they arc fober, no fooncr 
intoxicated, than they put off all thofc 
cotnmendable qualities, andaffume, as it 
were, a new nature— a nature as differert 

from 
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from their former, as the mod untraelablc 
and fierceft of the brute kind are, from 
the moO; accouiplilhed and amiable of oi^r 
own. 

To fomc vices drunkenhefs difpofes us; 
and, 

Lafiljy lays Us open to more, and cer- 
>tainly to the grcatclK It 1.j)s us, ind.'cd^ 
open to mojt 'viccs — by the power which it 
gives all lorts of over us : and 
by putting us into a condhiunt in wliich the 
}ftjh and pet'mc.ous fuggejitom of others have 
an cfpccial influciicc upon us — in which, a 
proflig'ite companion is enabled to dircd 
us alinoll as he plcalcs. 

It gives all forts of temptations power 
over us by difqualifying us for confidera- 
tlon ; and by extinguidiing in us all regard 
to the motives of prudence and caution. 

It makes us ready to follow the rapjejl 
ecunjels of our comp.aiiions; becaufe, not 
allowing us to rcafon upon them, and in- 
capacitating us for the government of our- 
Iclves, it, of courfe, leaves us to the guid- 
ance ofthofc.with whom we are mod pleaf- 
cd— ‘Of thofc, who give into our cxceflcs. 

It, certainly, I.iys us open to x\\q gteatej} 
crimes; bccaufc, when wcare thoroughly 
heated by the ipiriiuous draught, vve then 
like what is daring and extravagant— wc 
arc then tuined to bold anddefperate un- 


dertakings; and that, which is moil jjceii; 
tious, carries then with it the appearance 
of an attempt, fuiting a courageous and 
uhdaunted mind. Hence rapes, murthersi 
aftS of the utmort inhumanity and barbari- 
ty have been their ads ; vVho, w hen foher; 
would have dcteftcd ihemfelves, if fuch 
crimes could have entered ih^'u thoi'ghts. 

It inav, perhaps, be of ufe to oblerve 
here, what cenlurc has been paffed on 
drunkcMncl's by thofe, who had only the 
light of icalon for their gUide* 

It was the faying of one of the wifer 
Heathen, 1 hat a wife man W'ould drink 
w ine, but would bt; fure never to be made 
drunk by it. Anothei of them condemns 
wine, as betraying even the prudent into 
impiudencc. The advice of a thitd i:, 
avoid drinking company: If you acciden- 
tally come into it, leave it before vpu 
ceafe to be fober; for, when that happens, 
the mind is like a ehanoty \\ju)rc driver is 
thrown off. as // is then fure to be hurried 
away at landom, fo are wf, when our rca- 
fon is gone, lure to be diawn inio much 
guilt. We have one calling di unk'-nneri 
another, .i •i'ohmi.o 9 
rnaUne/s, He who was afked, ho^v a peifon 
might be biouglit to a dillike of winc.^ 
aiiivvered, by beholding the indecencies of 
the drunken. • 

The 


♦ 1 Ii.ive, in itie foimcr tra.^, taken notice of the coarfe fire w’hich Uomer provides for his heroes : 
It may not I'C amifs to remark here, from wlut Iclloiis uf lobiiety he ftu mlhcs— whjt In*: 

tare »s, to dilhuitie from drmkin;' to eXtefs. Thh, itulerd, may .appear (Icfervini' to be mcjrc pjtti- 
colaily infilled upon, fince Irorti the pr.ufes which he jives wine he was thought iioi to have been 
ipanng in the ule of ir. 

The boaft f hat o, hc.ited hv liquor, liad m.ide of his wiUmgncfs to fight with was urged 

to engage him m u combat, wl.ich would iiavebeen fatal to him, but tlial-* 

'] he King of Ocean to the fight defcetnls, 

Thro’ all the hillHus darts his coin Ic he bends { 

Swift uittrpus’d between the 'W.iin 01 s 11 leS/ 

And carts tiiick daikncls o'er eyes. 

IiLtAD, $ook XX. 


Ir. the Third Bonk of the tlie difeord of the O’; ./.K, at a Council called to deliberate abou^ 

cl tih leturn, the Boot afeubes to their druiikenncfs, 


Sour with debauch .v reeling Inbe they Camc> 


With ireful t.iuiits each other they oppofe, 
Till in loud turuult all the frV«;li an>lc, 

Now diiy’icnt counlels eyerybreoft uivide. 
Each burns with rancour to the adverfe fide. 


In Bixrk the Ninth of the Onvss. Polyplntmii is repi-cfentcd as having his fight deftroyed, when htif 
wa, druak, by .v few of ibofe, w’hofe joint force w.'is not, with refpedl to his, that of a child. 

■ » He greedy grafpM the heavy howl, 

Thrice drain'd, and pour’d the deluge on ins foul. 


————Then nodding with the fumes of wine 
Dropl hiS huge bead, and fnoriog lay fupine. 


Thca foiUi the vengeful iaftru.mcnt 1 bring; 
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The (llfcountenance, which drunkennefs 
rfccivcd among the Rornanf, will be here- 
alitT taken notice of. 

Among the Greeks, by a law of ^don, if 
a chief magiftrate made* hlmTclf drunk, he 
was to be put to death. By a law of Pit- 
uuus, a double punilhtnent was inflidlcd 
upon fuch who, when drunk* had commit- 
ted any other crime, They were thofe, 
by whofe Jaws he, who drank any greater 
quantity of wine than was really ncqelTary 
tor his health, futfered death. 

Thus much as to timr Icntiments on 
drinking to excefs, who had only the light 
of Nature to ihew them its guilt. 

Dean Dolton. 

§ 138 . On Intemperance in Drinking. 

Sect. IV. 

Let me, in the next place, fuggeft fu^h 
cautions, as ought to be obfeivcd by him, 
w hofe defire it is to avoid drunkenness. 

C.irefully (hun the company that is ad- 
dicted to it. 

Do not fit long among thofe, who are in 
the progrefs towards cxcefs. 


AND RELIGIOUS. laj 

If you have often loll the command of 
yourfelf, when a certain quantity ol liquor 
has been exceeded, you ftioiild he fure to 
keep yourfelf always much within that 
quantity. 

Make not ftrong liquor ncceflliry to ) our 
refrclhment. 

Never apply to it for cafe, under cares ^ 
and troubles of any kind. ‘ 

Know always how to employ yomfelf 
ufeflilly, or innocently to amufe yourfelf, 
that your time may never be a burden upon 
you. 

Jn the firll place, Do not aHociate with 
thofe who are addiiled to drunkennefs. 
This I lay down as a rule, fionx which it 
is fcarce polTible to depait, and keep our 
fobiiety. No man, not the lleudieit and 
wifeft of men, is proof again ll a bad ex- 
ample continually before him. By fre- 
qucntlyyrr///^ what is wrong, we, firll, lofc 
our abhorrence of it, and,\hen, are c.ifily 
prevailed with to do it. Where we like 
our company we are infcnfibly led into their 
manners. It is natural to think we fhouli 
endeavour to make ourfelves agreeable to 


t/igM by fomc prefent Coil, they fw'ift let full 
The poinud toimcnt on the \ifu.al ball. 

T’i the Tciuh, The felWenial of f «« y/jf preferved him ftom tlic vile transfoiroalion, m 
isli-cli the uUtnipciauce qf lus eumpauions fubjcCled them. 

Soon in the lufcious feall themfclves they loft, 

And drank uhhvion of thcirjianvc coaft. 

Inftant her circling W'and the Goddefs w.ivcs, 

To hogs tiansforms theni, and the fly receives* 

Jn the fame Book the tragical end of Elptnm is ihusdefcribedx 

- — r A vulgar foul* 

Burn b\it to and to drain tlie bowl, 

ife, hot and urclcfs, on a turret^ hciglit 
V’lth fleep rcp.'iir'd the long dcbaucli of night .* 

The fudden tumult ftirr’d him where he lay, 

And down he haften’d, but forgot bis way ♦ 
jfu.ll headlong Irom the roof the fleeper fell, 

And fiwpp’d the fpinal joint, and wak’d in Hell. 

riicdrarifcpitnefs olEuiyim, one of the CeKia’tts, is fatal to him, and to the whole race. Oo. B. XX^ 

Tlie grwt Euiytion w'hcn this frenzy flung, 
roofs with frantic not nmg: 

If is nofe they (honen’d, and bis e.irs they flit, 

And (ent him fober*d hoii)e, with better wit. 

Hence with long war the double race was curs’d* 

Fatal to all, but to the aggreflbr ftrft. 

AaiHoui, who bad reproached VlyJIit a) mode inlbJcnt by vrme, dies himfelf with the inloxicat ng; 
Wwl a* his hand. Qd. Book XXIL 


High in his hands lie rear’d the golden bowl, 

Ev’n then to dram it lengmenM out his breath ; 
^bang’d to the deep, the bitter draught of death. 

Full thro’ hii.throat Ulyjfti^ weapon pad, 

A ud pierc'd the neck* He faUs* and breathes his Jaf^ 
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the perfopswith whom wemuchconverfe; 
and you can never make yourfclf more 
a'.'/eeable to any, at leaft as a companion, 
liun wlien you countenance their condu^! 
by imitatin^i; it. He who jiflbciaLcs with 
the inlcmperate, and yet refufes to join in 
their excefl'cs, will loon find, that he is 
looked upon as condemning their pradlice ; 
and therefore, that he has no way of con- 
tinuing them his friends, but bv going into 
the fame irregularity, in which they allow 
thcmfclves. li his chearfuincfs, his face- 
t\ou(m fs, or w it, endear him to ih^m, and 
?■ rn^M llu III unwilling to quit anintcrcouifc 
w itfi one fo qiiriliiicd to aiiiufe them; all 
their hearts will be tried to corrupt his fo- 
biieiy : wlicre he lies moll open to temp- 
t.Mon vull be carefuPy watched; and no 
method left nnattempted, that can appear 
likely to make him legardlefs of his duty. 
Hut who can reckon himfelf fife, when lb 
much pains W'ill be ufed to enfnare him/ 
Whofe viitue is fccuic, amidll the earned 
endeavours of his conllaiit companions to 
undermine it? 

Another caution which 1 have laid down 
is, Never fit long .among thofe, who are in 
theprogrefs towards excefs. The expedi- 
ency of this advice will be acknowledged, 
if \vc conlidcr how difhcult it is to be long 
upon our guard — how apt we are to forget 
ourfclves, and then to be betrayed into the 
guilt, againd which wc had moll firmly 
refolved. 

(n the cagernefs of our owm difeourfe, 
or in our attention lo that of others, or in 
the pleafuie we receive from the good hu- 
mour of our companions, or in the lhaic wc 
take of their mirth, we may very naturally 
be fuppofed unobleiving, how much wc 
have drank— how near wc aie got to the 
lumod toiwds of fobriety: ihefe, under the 
circumdanccs I have mentioned, may eafily 
be paded by us, without the lead fufpicion 
of it— before we arc under any apprehen- 
fion of our danger. 

As in difputcSi one unadvifed cxprefTiou 
brings on another, and after a few argu- 
ments both fidcs grow warm, from warmth 
advance to anger, are by anger fpurred on 
to abufe, and thence, often, go to tfiofe 
extremities, to which they would hav-c 
thought themfelve# incapable of proceed- 
ing; fo is it when we fit long, whcic what 
gives the mod frequent ocGifipn. to d*f- 
putes is before us— where the rntmU^ing 
draught is circulating; one invites us to 
more— our fpiriis liic— our warinefs dc- 
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dines — fropi chearfulnefs we pafs to noify 
mirth — our mirth Hops not long 'ihort b/ 
folly— our folly hurries us to a madnefs, 
that xyc never could haVe imagined likely 
to have bccnio'ur reproach. 

If you have ofte n Ipd the command of 
Yourfelf, w 'uere a certain quantity of liquor 
hath been exceeded; you fhould be fure 
never to approach that quantity— you 
fliould confine yourfelf to what is much 
fliort of it. Where wefind that a reliance 
upon our warinefs, upon the ftcadinefs and 
fii mnefs of our general rejolutions, has de- 
ceived us, we Ihould trud them no more; 
we fliould confide no more in thofe precau- 
ti!,ns, which have already proved an in- 
fiithcient check upon us. When I cannot 
refid a temptation, I have nothing left for 
my fccurity but to fly it. If 1 know that 
I am apt to yield, when i am tempted; 
the part I liave then to aft is, to take care 
that 1 may not be tempted. Thus only I 
Ihew myfclf in earned; hereby alone 1 evi- 
dc nee, that my duty is really my care. 

We have expeiicnced, that we cannot 
withdraw from the company wc like, ex- 
aftly at fuch a point of time — we have ex- 
perienced, that wc fometir.ies do not per- 
ceive, wlicn we have got to the utmod 
bounds oftemperance— wc liave unhappily 
expeiicnced, that when it has been known 
to us, how fmall an addition of liquor 
would diforder us, we then have fo far loft 
the power over ourfclves, as not to be able 
lo refrain from what w'c thus fully knew 
would be prejudicial to us. In thefe cir- 
cumdanccs. no way. remains of fccuring 
our fobriety, if wc will refort to any place 
where it is at all hazarded, hut cither hav- 
ing our dint at onqe before us, or confining 
ouifclves to that certain number of mea- 
fured diauglus, from whence we are fure 
we can ha' e nothing to fear. And he> 
who will not take this method — he who 
will red in a general intention of fobriety, 
when he has feen how often that intention 
has been in vain, how often he has mif- 
cajrricd, notwithllanding it, can never be 
confidcrcd as truly concerned for his pad 
failings, as having ferioufly rcfolvcd not to 
lepe^it them. So far as I omit any due 
rccaudon againft a crime, into which I 
now myfclf apt to be drawn, fo far I 
may judly be regarded as indifferent to- 
wtirds aivd fo far all my declarations, 
of being forry fer and determined to 
leave it, mull be coniidered as infin- 
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{ 1 39. Off Intemperance in Drinking, 

Sect. V. 

Never make any quantity of (Ironj!:; li- 
quor mcejfaty to your refrcfliment. What 
ficcaiionj this to be a fit caution is, That 
if the quantity we cannot be without is, in 
the beginning, a very moderate one, it will, 
probably, foon incrcafe, and become, at 
length, lb great as muft give us theAVoift 
to lear. The reafon, why it is thus likely to 
be incre.a fed, is, that a fmall draught, by 
the habitual ufe of it, will ceafe toiaife our 
fpiritb ; and therefore, when the dclign of 
oar drinking is in order to raife them, vve 
lhall at length feck to do it by a much 
hrger qanniity of liquor, than what was 
w anted for that purpofe at firll. 

It feems to be, further, proper advice on 
t'.is fubjed, That we fhould never apply 
to llrong liquor for eafe under cares or 
troubles of any kind. From fears, from 
(hi.ippoliumcnts, and a variety of uncafi- 
ndlcN, none arc exempt. 'Fhcinccnfu'eratc 
are impatient for a Ipeedy relief; which, 
the fpiriluoub draught affords, they are 
tempted to leek it from thence. 

But liow very imprudent they mull be, 
'vho would by fuch means quiet their minds, 
i moll evident. For, is any real ground 
oftioublc lomoved, by not attending to it 
— by diverting our thoughts from it ^ In 
'T.'iny enfe, the evil we would remedy by 
ri^Jtthinking upon it is, by that very courfe, 
made much more dillrefllng, than it otlwi- 
^'i^c would have been; nay, fomeiimes, 
q-itc rcmedilefs. In all cafcu\\\t\(t\s heated 
our brain is, and the greater calmnefs wc 
prefiTve, the filter we arc to help ourfelves ; 
tU' titter we are to encounter diHiculdes, 
to prevent our being ijuvolved in them ; or, 
d that cannot he, to extricate ourfelves 
Ipeedily from them. 

The cafe, which liquor giver., is but that 
a dream ; when wc awake, we are again 
o'lrfelves; w^e arc in the fame fituaiion as 
before, or, perhaps, in a worfe. What then 
be the next ilep? Soon as the ftupi- 
eftedh of one draught are gone off, 
t’nothcr mull be taken; the fure confe- 
Moence of which ii. that fuch a habit of 
dtinking will .be contracted, as wc Iha|l 
'’2inly endeavour to conquer, though thp 
inducement to it Ihduld no longer 
To guard againll this, as it is of 
utmoll importance to all of us,fo the 
<"^>y certain way is, by ftopping in the vc- 
nrll inftance; by never fecking, either 
ViMtr care or pain, relief from what wc 
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drink, but from thofc helps, which reafon 
and religion furnifli ; the only ones, indeed, 
to which we can wifely refort in any limits ; 
and which are often found capable of ex- 
tricating us, when our condition feetns the 
mod defperate, 

A prudent man Ihould never defert him- 
felf. Where his own edbrts avail him no% 
the care of an over-ruling Providence may 
inicrpfe, and deliver him. But to borrow 
fupport againll our troubles from liquor, is 
an entire defertion of ourfelves ; it is giving 
up our Hate, as an undone one^it is aban- 
doning our own difcrction, and relinquilh-. 
ing all hopes of the Dei ry’s afltilance. 

Lajlly, Know always, how you may ufe- 
fully employ, or innocently amufe yourfelf. 
When time is a burden upon us, when wc 
are at a lofs how to pafs it, our chcarfulncfs 
of courfe abates, our fpirits flag, wc arc 
rclUefs and uneafy ; hejc then wc are in 
the fittcll dirpofition, and under the llrong- 
ell inducements, to refort to what wc know 
will enliven us, anJ make our hours glide 
away infcnfibly. Bcfidcs,whcn we cannot 
tell what to do with ourfelves, it is natural 
wc Ihould fcck for thofc, who arc as idle 
as ourfelves; and when fuch company 
meet, it is ealy to fee wliat will keep them 
together ; ih.at drinking mult be ilu ir en- 
tertainment, fincc they are fo ill qualified 
for any other. 

Idlenefs has been not unfitly termed, the 
parent of all vices ; but none it more fre- 
quently produces than drunkennefs ; as no 
vice can make a greater wallc of our time, 
the chief thing about which the idle arc fo- 
licitous. On the other hand, he who can 
profitably bufy, or innocently divert him- 
felf, has a fure refort in all humours— he 
has his fpirits feldom depreflcd,or when they 
arc fo, he can, without any hazard, recruit 
them— he is fo far from fecki ng a co r refpon - 
dcncc with fuch, as arc always in a readincffr 
to engage in fehemes of intemperance and 
riot, that he (buns them; his amufements, 
quite different from theirs, occafion him to 
be feldom with them, aftd fccurc him from 
being, corrupted by them. . 

This we may lay down as a moH certain 
truth, that our virtue is never fafe, but 
when we have proper diverfions. Unbent 
we fometimes mullbe> and when wcknow 
not how to be fo in an innocent way, wc 
foon, lhall be in a guilty. But if wc can 
find full entertainment in what is free from 
^ reproach, in what neither has any thing 
criminal in it, nor c^sn lead us into what is 
cruninali then, in4ced| 4iid only ihefl, can 
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wc be thought in little danger, and not 
Jikely to yield to the bad examples fur- 
rounding u^. 

^ 14 , 0 . On Intemper ame in Drinking. 

Sect. VI. 

But let me confider what the intemperate 
•fay in tl^ir cxcufe. 

That any lliould frccjuenily put them- 
Llves into a condition, in which thry are 
incapable of taking the leaft Care of them- 
— in which they are quite Ihipid and 
belplcfs — in which, whatever danger threat- 
ens them, they can contribute nothing to- 
wards its removal — in which they may be 
drawn into the" molt Jliocking crimes— in 
which all they hold dear is at the mercy of 
their companions ; the excefs, I fay, which 
enufes us to be in ftitli a fnuation, none 
feem difpoled to defend; but what leads 
to it, you find numbers t)ms vindicating, 
or excufing. 

They mud converfe— They mull have 
their hours of chearfulncfs and mirth — 
When they are difordeied, it happens bc- 
foic they arc aware of it — A fmall quantity 
of liquor hns this unhappy effect upon 
them— If they will ktep up their inicrell, 
it mud be by complying with the intem- 
perate humour of their neighbours— 'riitir 
way of life, their bufinefs, obliges them 
to drink with fuch numbers, that it is 
fcarccly podibie they (hould not be foine- 
times guilty of excefs. 

To all which it may be fald, that, bad 
as the world is wc may every where, if 
we feck after them, find thofe, whofe com- 
pany will rather confirm us in oyr fobriciy, 
than endanger it. Whatever our rank, fta- 
tion, profeiTion or employ ment m.TV be, 
ftiiiable companions for us theic arc; with 
whom wc may be perfectly fafe, and free 
from every temptation to excefs. If thefc 
are not in all refpefts to our minds, wc 
mud bear with i\em, as we do with 
condition in this world j which every pru- 
dent perfon makes the Jbeftof; fince, let 
what will be the change in it, ftill it will 
be licblato fome objeSion, and never en- 
tirely. as he would with it. In both cafes 
we are to confider, not how we ihall rid 
ourfelves of all inconveniences, but where 
are likely to be the fewe^: and we Ihottld 
judge that Jet ef aeqnaintafice^ as well ^ 
that Jkauoflifet the mod eligible, in which 
we have the lead to fear, from which 
our eafe and innocence arc likely to nteet 
with the fewed interruptions. 

piiit miith, you fay, mujt fimtimt hi rwi- 
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/uhed. Let it be fo. I would no more 
diffunde you from it, than I would trorn 
fciioufnefs. Each Ihould have its ftaiou, 
and its mcafurc ; and as it would be thought 
by all very proper advice, with refped to 
ferioufnefs, ** Let it not proceed to me- 
“ l.'ncho]y,to rnbrofenefs, or to cenforiouj, 

nt’fs;’' it is etjually fit advice, with re- 
gard to mirth, “ Let wifdom accompany 
** it: Ivft it not tranfport you to riot or in- 

temperance : Do not think you can be 
** calll-d merry, when you arc ceafing i& 

' ** be rc.ifonable.** 

Good humour, chearfulncfs, facetiouf- 
nefs, which are the proper ingredients o'-' 
miith, do not want to be called out by the 
lepcatcd draught: it will rather damp 
them, from the apprehcnfion of the difor- 
der it may foon produce. Whenever v.e 
depart from, or endanger our innocciKe, 
we are laying a foundation for uncafimis 
and grief; nor can we, in fuch circum- 
ftances, be weny, if wc arc not void of all 
thought and reficdion : and this is, undoubt- 
edly, the moll melancholy rituation,in which 
we can be conceived, except when we are 
undergoing the punilhment of our folly. 
The joy, the elevation of fpirits proper to 
be fought after by us, is that alone, which 
can never be a fuhjeflof reinorfe, or which 
never uill embitter more of our hours than 
it relieves. And when this may be ob- 
Liined in fuch a variety of ways, we mull 
be lod to all Common prudence, if wc will 
apply to none of them; if we can only 
find mirth in a dep.arturc from foknety. 

Tou atCy it feems, o<vertakent before yea 
/ire a’lv/ire it. This may be an allowable 
cxcufe for three or four limes, in a man’s 
life ; oficner, I think, it cannot be. What 
you .are fenfiblc may eafily happen, and 
mull be extremely prejudicial to you, when 
it does h.ippen, you flioold be always avjmi 
of. No one’s virtue Is any farther his 
praife, than from the care he takes to pre- 
fer vc it. If he is at no trouble and pains 
on that account, his innocence has nothing 
in it^ that can entitle him to a reward. If 
you are truly concerned for a fault, you 
will nccellatily keep out of the way of re- 
peating it; and the more frequent your 
repetinons of it have been, fo much the 
greater caution you will ufe for the future. 

Many <i\3e hear excujing their drunkennej > 
hj the fnall quantity which cccafcnJ it, A 
more trilling excuTe for it could not bJ 
made. For if you know how fmali a qua*-* 
tity of liquor will have that unhappy effeJ. 
you Ihould forbear that quantity. It u a* 

' mill', a 
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much your duty to do To, os it is his duty 
to forbear a greater quantity, who fuffcrs 
til? fame from it, wliicli you do fioni a 
lefler. When you know that it is a crime 
to be drunk, and know likewife what will 
make you fo ; the more or lefs, which will 
do this, is nothing to the purpofe— alters 
not \ our guilt. If you will notrefrain from 
t \o or three draughts, when you are fure 
that diunkennefs will be the confequenceof 
tiu ni; it cannot be thought, that any mere 
regard to fobriety keeps vou fiom diink- 
ing the Iirgeft quantity whatfoever. Had 
fiJ; a regard an itaduence upon yon, it 

i. '.idd have an equal onej it would keep 
1 a from every ftep, by which your fo- 
I .icty coil’d fulfer. 

/lb to /up porting nn vitcrcj}, prow.otin^ a 
1 ! <f, iX'ii'autii^eoiiJIy Inn ^aiii>n^/(jr du\ jUiesy 
/, i<> rkiun^ more than /; convement J^r us\ 

1 1 ' .'!c, tor the moil parr, only the poor 
(n'.ii n{ the infmcvTC, of thole who aie 
bn'^ to lay the bl'inn* ot theij mil'condui-1; 
f'"i any thing, rather than on vviiat aloi c 
(u'le:;oiit — raihcr than on their bad incii- 
laiion'?. 

Civility and conrtrfv, kind oPiees, nOs 
of chaiiugand lt!.,M]ity will boMi rnife 
moic triends, and keep thote we have 
^'•mer to us than any quantities of liquor, 
'rldch \ve can eitlier dlllributc or drink: 

as for mens trade or their bargains, let 
^ lom always acl filrly — let them, whether 
tf'yy buy or fell, ihew that they abhor all 
t ickingand impofition — all little and mean 
and ril flake mv life, they lhall 
"ej’Lr have reafon to objcfl, that, if they 
''di preferve their fobnrty, they 

Ic/len their ^ains, 

were it true, that, if we will refolre 
kaxard intoxicating ourlclvcs, we 
lofe our friends, and forego our pre- 
[!■ ■‘dyantage; they arc inconveniences, 

'' '»cn, in fuch a cafe, wc Ibould chcarfully 
^innit to. Some pains muft be taken, 
.Jl'uc uifhculties mull be here encountered; 

‘ ‘ve will have any reafonabic ground to 
^‘^pca happinefs in a future Hate. Uf this 
common fenfe muft fatisfy us. 

j, '■‘jdulous ar we arc, I think it im- 
P that any man in hU wits would 

.live me, if I were to' cell him, that he 
mils no opportdnity of bettering his 
^nune— that he might remove any evil 
'id to fear, hy whatfoever method he 
'|ught proper-.tha{ he might throughout 
' .uw inclinations, and gratify his ap- 
tt ft .u 1 y^treft affured, that bis death 
be bttt the paflage to great and end- 
J'^ys. I krfow uor, to whom fucb an 
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aflertion would not appear cvtrcmeljr 
abfurd; notwithftanding which, wc cer- 
tainly do not aCl, as if there were any ab- 
Aird ty in it, when vve make what is evi- 
dently our duty give nay to our con- 
venience; and rather confiJcr, how pi ofi- 
uble this or that pra^ice is than liow 
right. Tint, therefore, fobriety, added to 
other parts of a virtuous conducl, may en- 
title us to the fomuch hoped-forrewarJ, wc 
mull be fober, under all forts of difeourap’- 
ments. It rarely, indeed, happons, tliat 
we meet with any; but to refill the 
efl mull be our lefolution, if we will re- 
commend ourfelves to the Governor of 
the univerfe— if we will hope for his fa- 
vour, ]}tan Bolton, 

§141. On humpcvance in Drlnbug, 

Sbct. VIL 

Thus mucli with regard to drunken - 
ncis, fo fur as it is committed bv jii- 
tu\ic.iting ourfelves-— by drinking, ’till our 
rc.ifon is gone: but as there is yet another 
way, in which wc may Qifend in, it, ivsr. 
by drinking more than is proper for our 
r' ficlhrneni; I mult on this likevvife be- 
llow a lew obfervations. 

When w’e drink more than fufliccs to 
rccru’t our fpirits, our pallions arc height- 
ened, and wc ccafe to bo under the inlk- 
cncc of that calm temper, which is our 
only fafo coutifellor. ^I'hc next advance 
beyond refrclhment is to that mirth, which 
both draws many unguarded fpeeches from 
US and caniqsus to many indifcrcct adlions 
— which w aides our lime, not barely while 
wv arc in the add of drinking, but as it 
unfcttlcs our heads, and indifpofes us to at- 
tention to bufmefs, — to a dole application 
in any way. Soon as our fpirits arc raifed 
beyond ihcir juft pitch, wc are for fehemes 
of diverfion and pleafurc ; wc arc unfit for 
ferious affairs, and thtrefbrc cannot enter- 
tain- a ihcughi of being employed in them. > 
Bcfides, as according to the rife of oUr 
fpirits, their fall wdil- afterward be; it is 
moll probable, that when we find them 
thus funk, we ftuill again refort to w'hat 
wc have cxpcriepccd tne remedy of fuch a 
complaint; and thcrchv be betrayed, if not 
into the exceffes, whkn deprives us of cur 
reafon, ^et into fuch a habit of drinking, 
as qccafions the lofs of many precious hours 
—impairs our health— is a great mif^y pli- 
cation of our fortune, ’and a moil ruinous 
example to our obfcrvcM. But, indeed^ 
whence it it to be feared, that we (hall be- 
come downright fots— that wc lhall ton- 

K 
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a Habit of drinking to the moft dif- 
gaifii^exCefs; whence, I fay, ift this to be 
fearedi if not from accuftomin^ ourfclves 
to the frequent draughts, which neither 
our thirft— nor fatigue*— nor conftitution 
requires? by frequently ufing them, our 
inclination to them is ftrengthened ; till at 
length we cannot prevail upon ourfclves to 
leave our cup, while we are in a condition 
to lifl it. 

Thefc arc oMe^iions, in which all a^c 
concerned, whole refrelhment, f om what 
they drink, is not their rule in it; but to 
men of moderate fortunes, or who are to 
make thqir fortunes, other arguments are to 
be ufed : thefc perfons arc to conftdcr, that 
even the leftcr degree ofintcmperance, now 
cenfured, is generally their utter undoing, 
thro* that ncgleA of their affairs, which is 
its ncceffary confcquercc. When wc mind 
not our own bufincfs, whom can we think 
likely to mind it for us ? Very few, certain- 
ly, will be met with, dtfp'ifid and ahU to do 
it; and not to be both, is much the fame, 
|is to be neither. While we are pafling our 
time with our chcarful companions, wc are 
not only lofing the advantages, which caie 
find induftry, cither in infpeSijigour affairs, 
or purfuing our employment, would have* 
afforded us ; but we arc afilually confuming 
our fortune— wc are habituating ourfclves 
to a moft expenlive idicnefs— wc arc con- 
ua^iug a difinclination to fatigue and row- 
even when we moft become fcnfi- 
bleof their necelTity, when our affairs muft 
tun into the utmoft confufion without them. 
And we, in faft, perceive that, as foon as 
the fchobir, or traderi or artificer, or 
whocve«it is, that has the whole of his main- 
tenance to gain, or has not much to fpend, 
idditts himfclf only to this lower degree of 
intemperance — accuftoms himfclf to fit 
Hpng'at hij wine, and to exceed that quantity 
of it which his relief demands, he becomes 
worthlcfs in n double fcnfc,as deferving no- 
thing, and, if a care greater than hit own 
faye him not, as having nothing. 

Add to all this, that the very Dime dif- 
cafes. which may be apprehended fix>ii» often 
'jotoxifadng ourfclves, M the ufuai attend- 
Oo^only o/fftjtewtty drinitngxo the fall 
of what wc can convenfently b^ar, but even 
0f doing jt in n larue quantity? The only 

g encc'ijj luch nifeafes coipe more 

ily on at trom the former, than the 
caufe; aii4 perhaps, deftroy usfooner. 
Put how deftrabie {t is to be long ftrat^- 
W of ^ d^f^e tapers, wiiitjh ^ 


cxcefTes occafion, they can bcfl determme 
who labour under them. 

I'he inconveniences which attend our 
more freely ufing the leaft hurtful of any 
fpirituous liquors have fo evidently dp. 
pcared— have Ihewn themfelves fo many 
and fo great, a' even to call for a remedy 
from the law itlVlf; which, therefore, pn- 
niflies both thofe, who loiter away their 
time at rl.eir cups and thofe, who fuffer 
it to be done in their houfes 

A great part of the world, a much greater 
than all the parts added together, in which 
the Chriftian religion is profefted, are for. 
bidden all manner of which can caufe 

dtunktnncfi ; they are not allowed tbe/tnaihj} 
quantity of them ; and it would be an offence 
which would receive the troll rigorou? 
chaftifement, if they were kno\*jn\.Q ule^/?;-, 
their lawgiver has, in tlii.s 'particular, been 
thought to have aft^d according to the ruks 
of good policy; and the governors ofihoic 
countries, in which tl’.ii law is in force, Invt, 
froni its lirll recepti on amongft them, feunJ 
it of fuch benefit, as to allow no rel.axation (f 
it. J do not mention fuch a pradlice as sny 
rule for us: difference of climates inrikcs 
quite diftercut ways of living necefthry: I 
only mention it as a Icffon to us, thri, it to 
great a part pf mankind fubmit to 
abftincnce from xvine and jhong dtink, ' 
fhould ufe them fparingly, with caution 
moderation; which is cert duly, neceffirv' 
to our welfare, whatever may be the efted 
of entirely forbeaiing th:m on theirs. 

In the moft admired of all the wellcrn 
governments, a ftrUl fobriety was requi e.l 
of their women, under the very feverr t 
penalties : the punifliment of a departure 
from it was nothing Id's than capital i 
the cuftom of faluting women, wc arc told, 
wasintroduced inordej to difeover whether 
any fpirituous liquor had been drank by 
them. 

In this commonwealth, the men 
prohibited to drink wine *till they had at- 
tained thirty years. ' 

The \yhole body of foldicry. among th>s 
people, had no other draught to enable the^ 
to bear the greateft fatigue— to raife their 
courage, and animate them to encounter 
the moft terrifying difficulties and 
but water ftiarpcned with vinegar* A" 
what was the confcqaepcc of foch ftn« I®" 
bricty, obfertedby both fexes ? What 
tJic tonrtquence of being born of parents 
exactly temperate, and df beiug tflined up 
in a habit of tlyc utmoft 
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What, I fay, followci^i opon this, but the 
attainment of fuch a hrmnefs of body and 
mind— of fuch an indifference to all the 
fmafculating pIeafurcs-*of fuch vigour and 
fcarleilhefs, that the people, thus born and 
educated, foon made all bppofition fall be< 
fore them, experienced no enemy a match 
Lr them— were conquerors, wherever they 
carried their arms. 

By thefe remarks on the temperance of 
the aniicnt Romans, [ am not for recalling 
cultoms fo quite the reverfe of thofe, in 
vhich we wcie brought up; but forae 
change in our manncis I could heartily wifli 
ih ’v miglit cffeiJl: and if not induce us to 
the j.ime fobriely, wlilch was praflifed by 
thefe heathens, }etto a much greater than 
i’ pradifed by tlie ' generality of Chrif- 
l)ca 7 i BJton. 

§ 142. On Phdjure. 

Sect. L 

To the Honourable 

While you are coiiflaiuly engaged 
in the purfuit of knowledge, or in malt- 
ing wh.it you have required of ufe to 
'''ur fellow creaturer — while infotmatlon 

amurement, and to become wifer 
J> ci-i much your aim, in all the company you 
^ ■cp, as in all the book^ you rc.id ; may I 
"'^‘judly think it matter of aftoniihment to 
1^11. that fuch numbers of your fpecics (hould. 
D- quite unmindful of all rational improvc- 
nient— .folely intent on fehemes of mirth 
unJ divcrfion— palling their lives in a round 
i^iipordng and trifling. 

If e very age has its madnefs, and one Is di- 
jfin^uiihcd by its warlike humour, a f( cond 
Its enthuliafm, a third by its party and 
political rap; the diftradion of the prefent 
truly be pronowiccd, its turn to plea- 
jo flidly pofleffing thofe of each fex 
of all ages— thofe of every profelfion 
j employment— the fcveral ranks and or- 

* ihat they, who are ftrangers to 
e fudden changes in huqian difpofiiions, 
apt to think, that allfcrioulhels and ap- 
f valuable, attainments, 

' ieh are the rc>vatd Only of our pains, 
inevitably, be (bon Idfl'among us. 

, <>ttt of jiopcs, that what thus 

featem, in the opinion of feme, our Ipcedy 
n,an(i has its very great mifehief denied 
/none, who give it the Icaft attention, 

‘ , one ^y receive as lemarhable an op- 
^••uou from your fen, as it now does a 
^ottragemem from your examfh. 

m ihf mean time, a lincere well- 
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wiflier to hi j countr/men iutcrpofc his mean 
endeavours to ferve them— offer to their 
confidenttion feme, perhaps not wholly 
contemptible, arguments againft the pur- 
fuit, to which they are fo blatneably attach- 
ed— flicw them picafurc in that true light, 
in which they arc unwilling to fee it— 
teach them, not that it {hould be always 
declined, but that they (hould never be cn- 
flaved to it— reprefent the dancers to 
which iiexpofcs ttiem, yet point out now far 
it may be enjoyed with innocenceandfafety. 

Every man feems to be fo far free, as he 
can difpofe of himfelf— as be can m.ain- 
tatn a due fubordimition in the parts of his 
fjame, ufe the deliberation proper to ac- 
quaint him with what is moil for his ad- 
vantage, and, according to the ref uJt there- 
of, proceed to aflion, I coiiflder each hin- 
drance to the knowledge of our true happi- 
nefs, or to its purfuit, as, according to its de- 
gree, an abridgment of our libeity; and 1 
think that he may be truly flilcd a fUve to 
pleafure, wlio follows it, wherefoever di- 
leftcd to it by appetite, oallion, or fancy. 
When we lillcn to their ui'*geflions jn the 
choice of good, wc allow them an aiitiio- 
rity, that our Cieaior never intended they 
fltould have ; and when their directions in 
that choice are aflually compiled with* a 
lawlcfs fway enfues— the ufe of our nobler 
faculties becomes obflruftcd-- Qur ability 
to dcliberatg, as we ought, on our con - 
duft, gradually fails, and to alter it, at 
length wholly ccafes. 

Onr f'-nfual and rational parts arc al- 
moll in continual oppofltion; we add to 
tic po.ver of the former, by a thoughilefs, 
idle, voluptuous life; and to that of the 
latter by refleflion, induftry, continence. 

As you cannot give way to appetite', but 
you incrcafe its (eftlcfsnefs, you multiply 
Its demands, and become lefs able to reim 
them ; fo the very fame holds iruc of every 
principle that pp^fcs rcafon; if capable to 
influence yon in one infUnce, it will more 
cafilydoiiinarccoD<i,gakiiDgground,*tm ' 
its dominion over you becomes abfolutc. 

When tlw queftioa concerns oor angry 
paions, all are rea^dy to acknowledge the 
danger of not rell«|ining them, the terri- 
ble lubjcaion to wWch fuch remifTnefs cx- 
pofes us, Thefe falling more under the 
general notice, from thf appircqcy of the 
diteder, and extent of the mifeiuef which 
they occafioni a better jodgmeat is ordi- 
narily made of them, than of affefHons leu 
tumultuous, left dangerous to our alToci- 
atei: but theic can w noreafon imagin* 

K a aWe 
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able why angpr, if lefi carefully watched 
and rcfiftcd, mould excrcifc, at length, the 
jnoft unhappy tyranny over us, which will 
not hold as to any palTion or luft whatfoever. 
And as with rcf^dl to violent refentment, 
we are ready to gratify it, whatever it 
cofts as j fp let what will be the paHion or 
luft that governs us, no prudential confi- 
dcrations arc a countcrpoile for it. 

With regard to pleafure, the faljacy of 
pur rcal’oning upon it lies hcj c ; we' always 
look upon the enjoyment of it as a Angle 
as a compliance with our liking in this 
or that inllancc : the repetition of that in- 
dulgence is not feen under a dependence on 
any former, or under the Icait connexion 
with any future. That fuch a purfuit 
lliould engage us Teems to be wholly from 
our choice; and this choice is thought to 
be as free, at the fecond time of our making 
it as at the firft, and at the twentieth, as at 
the fccond. Inclination is never beheld as 
pofiible to become conftraint — is, 1 mean, 
never regarded as capable of being indulg- 
ed, Mil it cannot be rcfiftcd. No man ever 
took the toad of pleafure, but he appre- 
hended that he could cafily leave it: had he 
conudered his whole life likely to be palled 
in its windings, the preference of the ways 
cf virtue would have been indifputable. 

But as fenlual purfuits could not engage 
fo many, if Ibmcthing very delightful were 
not expetlcd in them j it will be proper to 
Ihew, how unlikely they arc to anfwcr fuch 
an cypcftatlon— what there is lo difeou- 
rage us from attaching ourleNes to them. 

Con filler fcnfual jdcafurc under the high- 
eft polhblc advantages, it will yetbe found 
liable to thc!e objections. • ’ 

Firji^ That its enjoyment is fleeting, ex- 
pires foon* extends not beyond a few mo- 
ments: rur fpirits fink inftantly under 
it, if in a higher degree; nor arc they 
long wdihout being deprclTcJ, when ii leis 
powerfully aflfc^ts them. A review here af- 
fords me no comfort; I have here nothing 
cklightful to expe^k from Reflo^Hon. I’hc 
*:ratifications, in which I have allowed my- 
ttdf, h.tve made me neither wifer nor bet- 
ter. The fruit was reiilhed while upon my 
tongue, but when pafled thence I Ic^rccly 
retain the idea of its flavour 
How tranfitory our pleafurci are, tve 
pannot but acknowledge, when we ^onfi- 
der, how mfiny we, in dilfcrent parts of 
pur lives, pngCrly purliic, and then wliolly 
Recline. 

. 'I'hat, which is high enttrtnitiment of 
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our infancy, doth not afford us the lead, 
when this ftate is pafted ; what then de- 
lights us much in our youth, is quite taftc- 
lefs to us, as we approach manhood ; and 
cur engagements at this period give way 
to feme others, as we advance in age. 

Nor do our pleafurcs thus pafs only with 
our years, but, really, thofc which beft fuii 
our time of life, and on the purfuit of 
which we arc moft intent, muft be inter- 
rupted in order to be enjoyed. 

We can no more long bear pleafure, than 
we can long endure fatigue; or, rather, 
what we call pleafure, after feme continu- 
ance, becomes fatigue. 

We want relief in our diverfions, as well 
as in our moft lerious employments. 

When Scerntes had oblcived, ‘‘ of how 
** unaccount.ible a nature that thin^ is, 
** which men call Fleafu.c. fmcc, though 
it may appear tobecontiary to Pain, as 
** never being with it in the lame p^rinr, 
“ yet they fo clofely folios'/ each othir, 
that they m.ay feem linked, as u were, 
together.” He tlirn adds — If Aipp 
** had' attended to this, he would, 1 th'.nk, 
** have given us a fable, in which tin* l)i- 
** vinity, willing to reconcile thefc two 
enemies, but yet unable to dp it, had, 
“ ncvcrthelefs, fo conncLfted them in their 
extremities, tliat where the one comes, 
** the ether lliall be furc to fuccced it.” 

From the cxcefs of joy, how ufual is the 
tianfiiion to that of dejection ! Laughter, 
as w'cll as grief, calls for tears to cafe us 
under it; and it may be even more dan- 
gerous to my life to be immoderately de- 
lighted, than to be fevercly affliCied. 

Our pleafurcs then foon pafs; and»/* 
(cn^/y, their repetition certainly cloys. 

As the cafmefs ofpofture and agrceablc- 
nefs of place wear off by a very Ihort con- 
tinuance in either; it is the fame with any 
fcnfual gratifications which we can purfue» 
and with every enjoyment of that kind, to 
which we can apply. Wfiat fo delights 
our palate, that we ihould relilh it, il 
werc' our conftani food ? What juice has 
nature furmihed, that, after being a 
uent, continues to be a plcafing, draught, 
ounds, how artfblly fb ever blended or fuc* 
oeifivc, lire at length the eir ; and odours, 
at firft the moft grateful, foon either ceale 
to recreate us, or become oifenfivc to u$. 
The fineft profpedk gives no entertainme^^ 
to the eye that has oeen long accuftonu^ 
to it. I he pile, that ftrikes with admir?* 
tion each caiual beholder, affords its loyi' 
bthabit?®^ 
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Inhabitant no comfort, but what the pca- 
fant has in his cot^e. 

That love of variety and change, to which 
none of our kind are ftrangcrs, might be 
a IcJbn to us, where our cxpcdbationsareill 
grounded, whe e they muft necelfarily be 
clifappointed; for if no man ever yet lived, 
wh'! could fay of any of the pleafures of 
UmIc— O n this I repofe myfelf— it quite 
anl.vers my hopes from it— my wiflies rove 
noL beyond it: if none could ever afRrm 
IMS, it is mod evident, that wc in vain 
Ic.irch afer permanent delight, from any 
of the objeds with which w'e are now con- 
vtiunt— i;\at the only diftercnce between 
the Citlafactions we purfue, and thofe we 
q.iit, IS, tliat wc are already ti cd of the 
on and (hall foon be of the otlicr. 

Hear the language of him, who bad tried 
tn; extent of every fenfual plcafare, and 
mull have found the uncloylng, had any 
fu:h exilled ; “ 1 faid In my heart, Go to 
“ now, 1 will prove thee with mirth. I 
“ gave myfelf to wine, I made me great 
“ works, I builded me houfes, I planted 
“ nie vineyards, I made me gardens, I 
" planted trees in them of all kinds of 
“ Iruit, I made me pools of water, I 
“ amahed gold and filver, 1 had poll’cflions, 
‘‘ above all that were in Jerujakin before 
“ me. I tried wliat love, what mufic, 
“ \\hat all the deligJits of the Tons of men 
could cfFcdd ; wh ulbevcr mine eves de- 
“ fir«d I kept not from them, I with-held 
“ no: my heart from any joy. Then I 
" looked on all my works, on all my pur- 
(uus, and behold ! all was vanity and 
“ Vexation of fpirit.’* 
fully mentions Xerxes as having pro- 
pofed a reward to the man, who could make 
k'nown to him fome new pleafure. 'I’hc 
”^on.uch of the Ealf, it feems, met ith 
Hothing within the b 9 unds of his mighty 
empire that could fix his inclinations. TJic 
>woil voluptuous people on earth had difeo- 
' cred no delight, that their fovereign could 
acknowledge otherwife than fuperficial. 
nappy \ had it been a lefibn to thcirprincc, 
^ where our good 

hould be fought— w'hat purfuits were 
‘''^ely to bring us bkflings certain to im- 
P'^ove, as well a$ endure, 

§143. OnPlea/urt, 

. ^ Sect. If. 

A third difadvantage enfuing to us from 
attachment to thcdeliglus,' which ap- 
^ ue and fancy purvey, is; that it indif* 
» US for ufeful inquiries, for every 
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endeavour worthy of our nature, and fus- 
ing the relations in which wc arc placed. 

The difappointment which the Pe?fti 7 it 
Emperor met with in all his fehemes of the 
voluptuous kind, did not put him on ap- 
plying to thofe of a different one. Expe- 
rience (hevyed him his folly, but could not 
idach him wifdom— It could not, when it 
had convinced him of the vanity of his 
purfuits, induce him to rclinquiih them. ^ 

VVe find a Solomon^ indeed, difeovering 
his error, acknowledging that he had erred, 
and bearing tcllimony to religion and vii. 
tue as alone produ^Iive of true happinefs; 
but where are we to look for another among 
the votaries to fenfuality, thus alfcdcd, thus 
changed f 

As Ibme have obferved of eou)tSf that 
fuch who live in them ate always uneafy 
there, yet always unwilling to retreat ; tin* 
very fame holds true of the licentious prac- 
tice, which tlicy too generally countenance; 
fully convinced of its v.aniiy and folly, wc 
continue to our Uft moments attached 10 it 
— averfc from altering the conduct, which 
wc cannot but Jifapprove. Our facu'iies 
are, indeed, fo conflituted, thatour capacity 
for m.any enjoyments cxtenls not beyond 
fuch a period in our being: if wc will not 
quit them, they will us— x ill depart, what- 
ever our eagerpefs may be fur their con- 
tinuance. Butlet us not deceive nurfelvcs : 
when they arc gone as to their fenlc, they 
are not as to their power. He who fays to 
hi'* youth, cat, diink,’ and be merry — who 
thinks of nothing clfe at that feafon, will 
hanker after delicacies, when he has neither 
teeth to chew, nor palate to didinguiili 
them ; will want the cup, which he cannot 
lift; and feek for mirth, when he will 
thereby become the objeft of tt. 'I'he habit 
operates, when none of the inducements 
for our contrafting it remain ; and when 
the days of plcafurc are part, thofe of wif- 
dom and virtue arc not the nearer. Our 
difpoiitioni do not dtjeay ith our ftrengih. 
The prudence, which Ihould attend grey 
hairs, doth not neccffarily come to us with 
them. The young rake is a lafdvious ol)- 
fcenc wretch, when hf owes his warmth to 
his flannel ; delights in the filthy tale, when 
his hearers are almoft poifoned by the 
breath with which he utters it ; and when 
lead able to offend in a£l, he docs it in 
defire. 

That the humour fqr fitting or racing, 
or w'hatcver inclination geVerned us in this 
world, accompanies us to the otlicr, w not 
an entire fiaipn (if the poet, but, afTorcdly, 

K3 ^ 
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has thui moch troth in it, that whatever 
hamour we indulge, it accompanies us to 
the clofc of life. Th^re is a rime, when 
OOf manners are pliant, when the counfeU 
of the fbber operate upon us as fuccefsful- 
ly, as the infinuations of tlie corrupt ; but 
when that time is pafled, our cuftoms are, 
'daily, working themreh es into omcotijiitu^ 
ihnt and want not many years to become 
fcarcc diftinguilhabl^ from it. God, 1 am 
perfuaded, nas formed us all with fuch 
apprchenfions of what is right, as, if a 
proper care were taken to preferve and 
improve them, would have the happieft in- 
fluence upon our practice \ but when the 
fcafon for extending this care to them has 
been neglcded, tlicy are in mod of us 
greatly unpaired, and in fomc appear al- 
inoll wholly loil. 

Let the undtrfianding remain uninformed, 
’till half the age of man is paft, and what 
mprwment is the beft then likely to make? 
How irkfomc would it feem to be put upon 
any ? It is with our will the very fame ; 
turned for half or three parts of our life to 
floth and wantoniiefs, to riot and cxcefs, 
any correction of it, any alteration to the 
purfuits becoming us, may feem quite hopc- 
lefs. While we are devoting ourfelves to 
pleafure, we are weakening every princi- 
pie, whereby virtue can engage us, we arc 
extinguilhing within us all Tenfc ot true de« 
fert— fubduing eonfcience— diverting our- 
fclvcs of Ihamc^corrupting our natural 
notions of good and evil ; and fo indlfpofing 
ourfelves for confideiMlion, that our con- 
flant endc.avour will be to decline it. Thus 
when our fellies are a bmuisn to us, their 
correction feems a greater; and we try 
what cafe may be found by varying, rather 
than feck any from quitting, them. 

Feurihly, The larger our lhare is of out- 
ward enjoyments, and the dearer they aie 
to us; fo much the more aflliilin^ our con- 
cern will be to /<r<?av t\m fefte ot them*— fo 
linuch the g^i cater terror and torment lhall 
w e receive Irom the apprehenfion, how foon 
we may be obliged ro do it. ^ 

Let the man of pleafure colour it the mod 
agreeably, place u \s\ the faireft point of 
view, bii objeftion will remain in iu full 
drci^hagaind him : “ You arc not mailer 
ofthe continuance of the good, of which 
<* you boart ; and can you avoid thinking 
of its remt krfl, or bear the thoughts 
“ ^et^of, with any calmnefs and compo- 
** fore : ’ But w hat kind of happinefs is 
|}>iu» vbkltwc are in hourly fears of lofing, 
aaejf. w)itek,when led, Is gone for ever ? 


If I am only hcie for i few days, the 
part 1 ought to ad is, certainly, that of 
a traveller on his journey, making ufe, in- 
deed, of fuch conveniences as the road af. 
fords him, but Hill reprding himfelf ai 
upon his road — never lo incumbring him- 
felf that he fliall be unwilling to ad- 
vance, when he knows he mull do it-— -never 
fo diverting himfelf at any rclling place, 
that it (hall be painful to him to depart 
thence. 

When we arc .iccuftomed to derive all 
our comforts from fenfe, we come to want 
the very idea of any other: this momen- 
tary part of our cxillcnce is the full extent 
we give to our joys ; ind wt have the mor- 
tifying reflefliou continually before us, 
that their conclufion is nearer every hour 
we arc here, and may pofllbly take place 
the very next. Thus each acceflioii ol 
delight will really be but a new fourceof 
affliftion, become an additional motive for 
complaint of the lliort fpacc allowed for it. 
enjoyment. 

The mind of man is fo difpofed to rco’; 
forward, fo fitted to extend its views, thr.t 
as much as it is contrafted by fenfuality, it 
cannot be fixed thereby to the inllant 
moment: we can never, like the bialh'< 
be fo far engrofled by the fati^fadion before 
us, but the thoughts will occur, how often 
may we hope to repeat it— how many dti* 
tant hours It is likely to relieve— how much 
of our duiation can it advantage? ana the 
fcanty continunrcc which our moll fangiaiic 
hopes can alfign it, mull therefore be in 
fome degree .its abatement — muft be na 
ingicdient in our draught fure tocmbiitcr 
tlie many pleafing ones which compound u. 
And what a wile part arc we then atting* 
w hen we arc taking the brutes portion tor 
ours, and cannot have all the benefits cvca 
of that! cannot remove the inconvcn’.r 
cnees of reafon, when we forego its com- 
forts! ‘ ../-j 

Thefe are fome of the many diladvar- 
lagcs infcparable from pleafure, and iroi* 
the expeftation of which none of 
lies arc exempt. We cannot attach our 
felves to any of the delights, which ®pp 
tite or foncy provides, but w^lhall be 
to find them quickly paifing^when r ' 
pcatcd,cloyirtg— indifpofioc J 

purfuits-i-rendcring ua avcric from <initn S 
lire world, and uncafy as often ^ it 
to our thoughts, IsoW fowl ^uf fu*nrn 
may bt to depart. 
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§ 144. On PUafure* 

Sect. III. 

But what, you Ml fay, muft all then com< 
mcncc philoiophcrs ? Muft every gay 
amufement be tsanilhed the world? Muft 
thofe of each fex and of all ages have their 
loob ever in form, and their manners un- 
der the regulation of the fevereft vvifdom ? 
Has nature given us propenfities only to be 
rcfifted ? Have we cars to diftinguifti har- 
mony, and are we never to delight them 
with it ? Is the food which our palate beft 
ulifhcb, to be therefore denied it? Can 
(;ioui5 recreate our brain, beauty plcafc 
our eve, and the defignof their ftrudnre be, 
ibut we f.vjvild exclude all agreeable fenfa- 
licn from either ? Arc not n itural inclina- 
tions nature’^, commands ; a^'C they not its 
uccl'iKuions wltcncc we* may obtain our 
good, and it:, loj.intlions to fcck it thence ? 
Is any thing more evident, than that ferioiis 
jpplicr.tions cannot long be foftiincd— that 
ne mall fink under their weight— -that tiiey 
foon {Utpify or dillrad u3 ? MMic excrclfe 
of cm IntcllcMup.l part is the fatigue of our 
corporeal, and cannot be carried on, but 
by allowing as intervals of relaxation 
asid mirth. Deny us plcafurc, and you 
aniit us for bulinefs ; and dcRrov the* man, 
while you thus feck to peifedl him. 

A fall anfwer might, I Ihould think, be 
^iven to whatever is here alledged, by cn- 
Urging on the following obfervations. 

i. Pleafure is only fo far cenfured, as it 
tods u$ more than it is worth — as it brings 
on a degree of uncafinefsjforwhichitdoth 
not compenfate. 

2- It is granted, that W’C arc liocnfedto 
take ail that pleafure, which there is no 
rcafon for our declining. So much true 
P^^afure, or fo much pleafure, as is not 
counterbalanced by any incotircnicnccs 
*Uending it, is fo much bappineft accruing 
to him who takes it, and a part of that 
general good, which our Creator defigned 

^ . 3‘ As the incUnatlons with w'hichmtt)- 
Kind were orlmnaUy formed, were cer- 
tainly very dttferent from thofc, which 
guilt has fiBce propagated ; mnnj rfjtrainfs 
therefore, be ncceflary, which would 
tot have been fo, had our primitive tc6U- 

‘«dcbce«prefcrvei 

4* Bad^ucatiohfbadetample, increafe 
greatly our natural depravity, before we 
wme to reafeis at all upon «*, and give 
»PPc»rtnce of j-ood to many things, 
waich would be feca ia a quite diffcrcat 
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light, under a different education and in. 
icrcourfe, 

Thcfc particulars let it fufficc barely to 
mention; fince.as it is here admitted, that 
when there is no rcafon for bur declining 
any pleafuit, there is one for our taking it, 
I am more efpccially concerned to (hew, 
when there is a reafon, why pleafure fhould 
be declined— what thofc limits are, which 
ought to be preferibed to our pleafurcs, 
and which, when any, in ihemfeivcs tUfe 
moll innocent, pafs, they ncccffarHy be- 
come immoral and cnipable. A minute 
difculfion of this point is not here propof- 
ed : fuch obfbrvations only will be made 
upon it, as appear to be of'more general 
ufe, and of greatell importahee. 

What I would, firfr, coufider as rcndcr- 
ing any pleafure blarnc.ibic if. 

When it raifes our Pafiions. 

As our grcatcll danger is from them, 
their regulation chiims our conftanL attei: 
tion and caie. I{ur,ian laws confidcr them 
in their cffet^l', but the divine law in their 
ai.m and intention. To render me ob- 
noxious to men, it is ncceflary that my 
impuie lull be gratified, or an attempt be 
made to gratify it ; that my anger operate 
by vvolence, my covetoafnefs by knavery: 
but my duty is violated, when my heart i« 
impure, w'hen my rage extends not beyond 
my looks and my wiflu^, when I invade 
my neighbour’s propeity but in dcfirc. 
The man is guilty the iromcnt his affec- 
tions become fo, the inihnt that any dif- 
honcil thought finds him approving and 
indulging it, 

The ci)qulry, therefore, what is a fit 
amulbmcnt, fhould always be preceded by 
the confideraiion ofwhatisour dirpofition. 
For it is not greater madnefs to fuppofe, 
that equal quantiliei.of food or liquor may 
be taken by all with equal terfiperaiice, than 
to affert, that the fame pleafure may be 
ufed by all with the fame innocence. As 
in the former cafe, what barely fattsfies the 
ftomach of one, would be a load infupport- 
able to that of another ; and the driogh^ 
that intoxicates me, may fcarccly refrclh 
my companion : fo in the latter, an amufe- 
inent perfeftly warrantable to this fort of 
cofiftiiution, will to a different become the 
mod criminal. What liberties are allow- 
able the calm, that muft not be thought 
tflWkcboterir; ! How fecurely may the 
cold iW^blcg:®*tic roam, whereby who 
has warwth and fenfibility, foould 
not apptSdi t What fafety attends th« 
it gain, white ihf wA M 
foarce 
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fiurcs await the avaruioui> ! Some IcL 
habit peffion is to be found In them, wJi' ►fc 
rcfolution is ftcadieft, and virtue firniell: : 
'upon that a conJlant guard muli be kept; 
by ally relaxation, any indulgence, it may 
be able to gain that llrcngth, which wc 
<hall afterwjrdb fmitlcLly oppofu. When 
all is (juict and compofed within us the 
ciifcharge of our duty put;, us to little tiou- 
blc^ the performance thereof is not the 
heavy talk, that fo many arc willing to 
reprefent it : but to rcllore order and peace 
is a work very dilFercut from preferviug 
them, and often with the, utmofldiflicuUy 
effected. It is with the natural body, as 
with the politic; rebellion in the membc'rs 
is much eaficr prevented 'than queleJ; 
confufion once entered, none can forefee 
10 what lengths it may proceed, or of how 
wide a ruin it may be prodmftive. 

What, likewile, renders any plcsfure 
culpable, is its making a large, or an un- 
feafonahlc, demand upon our time. 

No one is to live to himfeif, and much 
Icfs to confine his c.are to but one,and that 
the word, part of himfeif, Man’s proper 
employment is to cultivate rig)»t dirpofu 
tions in liis own breall, and to benefit his 
fpjcic'i—- to pei fu'l himfeif. .md to be of as 
much ul'c ih the world, as hi> faculties and 
opportunities will permit, 'i'he ^ati^fnc- 
tions of renfe are never to be purfued for 
tluir own lake : their enjoyment is none 
of our end, is not the purpofc, for whkW 
(iOdcre.itcd us; amufe, refreih us it may, 
but when it bufics, when it chiefly engages 
u^, we ad dircdly coiuraiy to the dtN'ign 
for which we were formed ; making that 
our which was only intended to be 
our 

Some, deflitute of the nfccflane.sotljers, 
sif the conveniences of life, ,uc cnbed to 
labour, to commeicc, to literary applica- 
tiotij i:^ ofsier to obtain them; and xvv rc- 
n.ifihel', of thefe perfons, in their rel’pedive 
employments or profeluons any purfuk 
incohlulcnt with a due regard to their 
maiuieuance, meets ever with the harftieft 
cenfure, is univerfaily branded, as a failure 
in common pi udence and diferetion; hut 
what is this animal life, in coinparilon v\ith 
that to which we are railed by following 
the didates of rcafon and confcience I How 
defpier.ble may the man continue, when all 
the affluence to which his wiihes afpirc, is 

♦ 'C«rt it then be fo indlfcreet a part, to 
follow ^/r. when we ihould mind our 
fcr^Lpritf' lio’aU fo clearlvr fee the blame of 
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this ? And may we doubt how guilty that 
attachment to it is, which lays walle our 
underlUiivling — vhich entails on us igno- 
ranee and crroi— which renders \is even 
ii.orc ufclefsthan the beings, whominftinft 
alone direds ? All capacity for improve- 
nient is evidently a call to it. The neglcff 
of our powers is their abufe ; and the flight 
of fh;n is that of their giver. Whatever 
talents we have received, we are to account 
for: and it is not from revelation alone 
that we learn this : no moral truth com- 
mands more flrongly our aflent, than that 
the qualifications beflowed upon us are 
afforded us, in order to our cultivating 
them — to our obtaining from them the ad- 
vantages they can yield us ; and that 
forcgoiivg fuch advantages, we become 
obnoxious to him, who dcfigned us them, 
as we mifapply his gift, and knowingly 
oppofe his will. For, the furefl token we 
can have that any pci fedions ought to be 
piufucd, is, iliat they may be attained: 
our ability to acqaiic them is the voice of 
God within us to endeavour after them. 
And would we but alk ourfclves the quei- 
tion, Did the Creator laife us above tlie 
htfrd, and doth lie allow us to have no rims 
nobler than thofe of tlie herd — to m.ikc lit 
cngagcirtcnis the whole of ours? we ccniM 
not poflibly millake in the anf'.vcr. All, 
who have reafon given them, know tha 
tiicy may and ought^o improve it, ought 
to culm ate it at fome feafons, and ever to 
conform to it. 

Greater privileges call nsbuttomoie 
important cares. Y ou are not placed above 
)our fellow-creatutes, you have not the 
iciiure, which they want, that vou may be 
more idle and w'orthlefs, may devote more 
of ) our time to vanity and folly, but tJiat 
you m;iy become more eminent in the pei- 
fecUons you acquire, and the good you do. 
lie, who has all his hours at command, 
to ccmfider himfeif as fav'ourcd with thofe 
opportunmes to increalc in wifdom and 
virtue, which .are vouchfafed to few ; if r*o 
good etfed follows ; if having^ them, he 
only mifapplics them; his guilt is, accord- 
ing to what Jiis advantage might have 
been. 

’ The difpenfations of heaven arc not fo 
unequal, as that ibrac are appointed to the 
hcavieft toil for their fupport, and others 
left to the fret, unconilrained enjoyment of 
w hatever gratifications their Fancy fuggefl^* 
The dilUnilion between us is not uiat of 
much buMefs and none at all ; it is not, 
that l-<nay live as I can, and you a* 
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rlejfc; a different employment conllltutes 
it. The mechanic has his part affigned him, 
the fcholir his, the wealthy and powerful 
v ieirs, each has his talk to perform, his 
ulciu to improve,-— has barely fo much 
tieie for his pleafurc, as is neceffary for re- 
ciuiting himfelf— as i« conhllent with ha- 
bitual ferioufneffi, and may rather qualify 
than interrupt it. 

\Vc are furnifhed with numerous argu- 
jiicnis, why the graver occupations fliould 
be 1 emitted — why the humour for gaiety 
mijthlhould he allowed its place; and 
10 nun in Ids right mind ever taut^ht the 
c'juirarv. Let tne delights of fenfe have 
t!jeii f-Mlon, but kt them ftandconhned to 
It; the fame abfurdity follows the excels 
oa either fide, our never uiing, and our 
I ever quitting them. 

be not over<iuifii is an excellent rule; 
but it is a rule full as good, and much 
more wanted — That fome nf.'ijdom fliould be 
Lught— That drcls and divcifion (hquld 
rot luKc up all our hours— That more time 
laould not be fpent in adorning our perfons, 
thin ill improving our minds— That the 
b'auiii.eJ fepu’chre Ihould not be our e.x* 
jct releniblince, much fliew and ornament 
unho.'t, nnJ within nothing but ftenth and 
rail nnvib— That barely to pafs 6ui time 
ihmliJ not be all the account^vve make of 
i:, b itthut fome profit fliould be confulted, 
..i vvuil as fome delight. 

^ I1J5. On Plec'fure^ 

Sect. IV. 

Again, no pleafure can be inhocent 
bom which our health is a fuffercr. ^ You 
‘ire no nio^c to Ihorten your days, than nvtih 

jh'jkL to end thm\ and wc .arc fuicklcs 
in a different way, if wanionnefs .ind 
luxury be our gradual deftrudiou, or dc- 
fj’^ir our infiant. It is felf-murdcr, to take 
bom ourcominujince here any part of that 
t’r.m, 10 which the due care of ourfelvcs 
''’Ou!d have extended it; and our life, pro- 
bohly, fills a more criminal Tacrifice to our 
'’oluptuoufacfs, than to our impatience, 
hen wc throw off the load, wliich 
"rovidence has thought fit to lay upon ns, 
gf^atly in a proper deference to its 
'I'lKiom,' in a due fuomifliontoits will; but 
b'cn wc have to plead, Mcrings too 
gnevous to be fuftained— — a diftrefs tco 
tvnghty lobe contended vyith; a plea, which 
caa by no means juflify us; yet how pre- 
krablc to any, that he can alledge, who, 
mid ft of all thing? that cari give a 
tghis being, ocgle^s the prcfervaiicn 
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of it— who abufes the convchief^:c<; of life 
to its wake, and turns its very comfoits to 
its ruin ? Or, could we fuopofe our ploafurea 
dlfordering our conllitution, after a manner 
not likely to contribute to its decay, they 
would riot even then be exempted fro4 
guilt: to preferve yourfelf fliould not 
lolely be your concern, but to maintain 
your moft perfeft Hate: every part .and 
every power of your frame claim.s your 
regard; and it is great ingratitude towards 
him, who gave us our faculties, when wc 
in ajjy mtje ohftrudl their free ufc. The 
propci‘ thankfulnefs to God for our life is 
to beexprcflfd by our care about it; both 
by keeping it, ’til! he pleafes to require it; 
and by fo preferviv^g it, that it may be fit 
for all tliofe purpoks to wliich he lus ap- 
pointed it. 

Turthcr, the pleafure is, undoubtedly, 
criminal, which is not adapted to our lor- 
tuu' — which either iinp.airs it, or hinders 
a.i .application of it to what lus the princi- 
pal claim upon it. 

If adions, otherwirc the moft commend- 
able, lofc their merit, when th -y difquaJify 
us for continuing them— if generofny 
changes its name, when it furu not otir 
citcumllances; and even alms .ire culpahle, 
when by bellowing them wc come to w.mt 
them— if the very bell ufes, lo wliich wc 
can put our wealth, are not fo to draw oil, 
as to dry the ftrcani; wc can by no 
fuppofe, tli.it our aniufcmcr.t^ :.re not to Ivc 
limited, as by otlicr confidcratlons, lo by 
this in particular. — the c\ pence which they 
create: v/c cannot im.agine, t!iat tlie re- 
ftralnts (hould not lie upon our wautomicfe, 
which, lie upon our beneficence. 

Kc our poffefiions the iargefl, it Is but a 
very fmall part of then^ih.ii we h.ivc to 
difpofe of as we think fit, on what conduces 
fokiy to our inirtli and divcrfion. Great 
afilucncc, whatever wc may account it, is 
really but a greater trull; the means c mi- 
piittcd to us of a mojc exienfive provifion 
for the ne^effitics ot our fcllow-creatuiei; 
and when our maintenance— our conveni- 
ence— an appearance fuitablc to our rank 
have been confulted, all that remains is tl*c 
claim of others, of our family, our friends, 
our neighbours, of thofe who are moft in 
need of us, and whom we are moft obliged 
to affift. 

In the figure we make, in our attend- 
ants, table, feibit. there may be a vcrycul- 
able parfimorty ; but in the cxpencc which 
os nothing but felF-gratificanoa in view, 
ourthHft can never tranfgrefe; here ouf 
abHioence 
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aIrfKftcoc * the moft generous and com- 
mendUble, as it at once quali^es us to re- 
lieve the wants of others, and leifens our 
it fets os above the world, at the 
ttme that it enables us to be h bkiTing to 
it. 

There Is not a nobler quality to dlilin* 
£tii(h os, than that of an indifference to 
oorfelvesi^ readinefs to forego our own 
liking for the cafe and advantage of our 
iUlow-creatures. And it is but juftice, in- 
deed, that the conveniences of many (hould 
pteferibe to thofc of one: whatever his 
fortune' may be, as he owes all the fcrvicc 
he has from it to the concurrence of num- 
bers, he ought CO make it of benent to 
thein, and by no mCans to conclude, that 
what they arc not to take from him, they 
are not to (hare. 

Nor (hould it be unremarked, that the 
gratifications, beft fuited to nature, arc of 
all the cheapeft : (he, like a wife parcii% 
has not made thofo things needful to the 
wdl-betng of any of us, which are preju- 
dicial to the intcrefts of the reft. We have 
a large field for enjoyment, at little or no 
charge, and may very allowablv exceed 
the bounds of this ; but we (hould always 
remember, that the verge of right is the 
f ntrancenpon wrong**-that the indulgence, 
which goes to the full extent of a Tawful 
cxpence, approaches too near a criminal 
one, to be wholly clear from it. 

Again, care (hould be taken that our 
plealores be in charafler. 

The JtatioH of feme, the profejfton of 
others, and an agt in all, require 

that we (hould decline many^ picafurcs 
allowable to thofe of an inferior rank— of 
a difierenc profcflion— of much younger 
yean, * 

Do your dtetfiont conftitute the /ijaw— 
docs your bomur balance the plcbcian^s 
How very fitting is it that you 
ihould never be feen eager on trifles-— in- 
tent on ^yiih foorts— unbent to the Itwcft 
amofoments of the jopulace— foliciious 
after gratifications, which may (hew, that 
neither your fagacLty is greater, nor your 
ibniplcs fewer, than what are found in the 
irerysneanefl of the community 1 

Am i fet apart to recommend a reafon- 
able and ufcful life— to reprefeat the world 
as a foene of vanity and folly, and propofe 
the things above as only proper to engage 
ovr affeaions I how ungrccetol a figure do 
I then make, when 1 join its all the com- 
mon amufements— when the world foerot 
to delict m full as much as my hearers. 
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and the only difference between us is, tkt 
their words and aftions correfpond, and 
mine are utterly inconfiflent ! 

Have you attained the yean, which ex- 
tinguilh the rclHh of many enjoyments— 
which bid you expeft the fpeedy conclufion 
of the few remaining, and ought to inftruft 
you in the emptineS of all thofc of the 
fenfual kind ? We expeft you (hould leave 
them to foch who can mfte them better, 
and who know them Icfs. The mafly veil, 
mentill becomes you, when yoUftnk under 
its weight ; the gay aflembly, when your 
dim eyes cannot diftinguifli the perfons 
compoAng it: your feet fcarcely lUpport 
you : attend not, therefore, where the con- 
teftis, whofe motions are the graccfolleft; 
fly the reprefentation defigned to raife the 
mirth of the fpeftators, when you can only 
remind them of their coffins. > 

Laflly, every pleafurq (hould be avoid- 
ed, that is an offence to the fcrupulous, or a 
fnarc to the indifereet. I ought to have 
, nothing more at heart than my brother’s 
innocence, except my own; and when 
there arc fo many ways of cntejtaining 
ourfclves, which admit of no mifconftruc- 
tion, why (hould ] chufc fuch, as afford oc- 
cafion for any ? 

To be able greatly to benefit our feilovv- 
crcaturcs is the happinefs of few, but not 
to hurt them is in the power of all : and 
when wc cannot do the world much good, 
wc muft be very unthinking indeed if wc 
endeavour not to do it the lead pofliblc 
xnifehief, 

How this adlion will appear, to what in- 
terpretation it is liable, ought to be our 
confideration in whatever wc engage. Wc 
arc here fo much interefted in each other’s 
morals, that, if wc looked not beyond our 
prefenc being, it (hould never be a point 
indifferent to us, what notions our conduft 
may propagate, and for what corruptions 
it may be made the plea: but profelfing the 
do^lrinc of Cbriji as our rule, we can in 
nothing more dtreftly oppofc it, than in 
taking thofc liberties, by wliich the virtue 
of any is cndangcrc^ Which of our pk3» 
fures have this pet^cious tendency, It will 
be more proper for my readers to rccollefti 
than for me to dcfcribc. To thofe who 
arc in earned I hayc (aid cnou^; the 
ihfincere more would be frttitlA. What 
has been (hid deferves,! think, fame con- 
fideration, and that it mijr haTC a (erious 
one, b the mofi earned wdhoft 
Dear Sir» 

ner, fifC, 

1 I4«- 
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^146. J Litter t 9 aymtg Nehlemaut fwn 
after hit lutving ^chod. 

Sir, ; 

The obligations I have td your family* 
cannot but make me felicitous for the 
welfare of every member of it, and for that 
of yourfelf in particular, on whom its bo- 
nour< are to dttcend. 

Such inllruclions and fuch examples, as 
h has been your happinefs to find, muft, 
r.ecefl .irily, raife great expeftations of you, 
and will notallow you any praife for a 
common degree of merit. You will not 
he thought to have worth, if you have not 
t dilUnruifhed worth, and what may fiilt 
the concurrence of fo many extraordinary 
advantages. 

In Icw' life, our good or bad qualities are 
know n to few — to thofe only wlio arc re- 
nted to us, vvhoconvcrfewith,orIiv(‘ near, 

VI '. In your llation, you are expofeJ to 
the notice of a kingdom. The excellen- 
cies or defefts of a youth of quality make 
a part of polite converfation— arc a topic 
ajiroeabic to all who have been libcjally 
educated ; to all who arc not amongfi the 
mcanell of the people. 

‘Should f,iu any company, begin ,a cha- 
racter of my friend with the hard name, 

vv'liom I liopc you left well at •, they 

would naturally alk me, What relation he 
bore to the Emperor’s minitler? When I ' 
anhvered, That I had never heard of liis 
bearing any; that all I knew of him was 
hu' being tire fon of a German merchant, 
lent into this kingdom for education ; I, 
probably, lliould be thought impertinent, 
for introducing fuch a fubjed ; and f, ccr- 
tamly, Ibottld foon be obliged to drop it, 
®r be wholly difregarded, were I unwlfe 
enough to continue it. 

, But if, upon a proper occafion, I mno- 
tioncd, that I had known the Honourable 
— from his infancy, and that I had 
Wade fuch obfervations on his capacity, his 
application, his attainments, and his, gc- 
“fral conduct, as induced me to cortclude, 
he woni^i onetlay be an eminent oroaroem, 
»nd a very gre;at blelEng, to his country, 
f ihottld have m hmidred qoclUons alkcd 
®Vc about him-^y oarfltive would apear 
of confequence to all wbo ^ard it, and 
''vonW hot faU to engage their attention. 

I have I mud own, often wondered^ that 

^nfidaration of the numbers, who are 
^^nuiUj reBiarking the behaviour of the 
P-noy of fjijg ajnbbg ns, has hhd fo lit- 
w not produced 
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a quite difierent cfcft from what,alai! wc 
every where iadly experience. 

Ntgligeri quid dt fi qui/qite fentUt, mn 
fiinm arrpgantit eft, fid etkm mniue difti^ 
luti, I need not tell you where the remark 
is: it has, indeed, fo much obvious truth, 
that it wants no fupport from authority. 
Every generous principle muft be cxtinA 
in him, who knows that it is faid of him, 
or that it juftly may be faid of him— How 
difterent is this young man from hn noble 
father ! the latter took every courfe chat 
could engage the public efteem: the for- 
mer is as induftriouB to forfeit it. The Sire 
was^a pattern ofrcligion, virtue, and every 
commcnd.ible quality : his defendant is an 
impious, ignorant, profligate wretch: raifed 
above others, but to have his folly more 
ublic— high in his rank, only to extend 
is infamy, 

A third after fame m-ay have its incon- 
veniences, but which are by no meaus equal 
to thofe th.at attend a contempt of it. Our 
cainefinefs in its {mrfuit miy poffiblj^ flack - 
cn our purfuit of true defrrt; but indiffe- 
rent we cannot be to reputation, without 
being fo to virtue. 

In thefe remarks you, Sir, are no farther 
concerned, than as you muft, fometiraes, 
tonveifc with tl»e perfons to whoin they 
may be applied, and your deteftatioo of 
whom one cannot do too much to increafe. 
BadexampUt may juftly raife ourfrari even 
for him, who has been the mod wifely 
educated, acd is the moft happily dil- 
pofed : no caution againtl them is fupcf- 
fluous: in the place, in which you iie 
at prefcnti.you will meet with them m 
all fhapes. 

Under whatever difadvantagts I offer 
you my advice, I am thus far qualified 
for giving it, that I have expetkueed fomc 
of tile dangers which will be your trial, 
and had futlicient oppertumty of obferving 
others. The obfervations I have made, 
that arc at all likely to be of forvice to 
you, either from their own weight, or 
the hints they may afford for ytor improv.. 
ing upon them, I cannot conceal from you. 
What comes from him who wifhes yon fo 
well, and fo much efteems you, wiU be 
foilicif ntly recommended by iti motitci ; 
ind may, therefore, pofiibly be read with 
n partiality in its fovoar, that fhall make it 
onnore ufe than it could be of from any 
ktrinfic worth. 

But, without farther prefiice or 
let roe proceed to the potnti chat 1 think 
defirvlng your more pkrticalat coniider*^ 
lion; 
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tion ; and begin with wlut, certainly, fhould, 
above all other things, be coniidercd— -R e- 
LiciQN. It is, indeed, what every man 
fays he has more or lei’s coriUdcrcd ; and 
by this, every man acknowledges its im- 
portance: yet, when we enquire into the 
confideratlon that Has been given it, we can 
hardly pcrluadc ourfclves, that a point of 
the leall confequence could be To treated. 
To our examination here we ufually fit 
down refol*vtJ» liow far our conwihn lhali 
extend. 

In the purfuit of natural or mathemati- 
cal knowledge we engage, difpofed to take 
things as we find them-— to let our all’cnt 
be dircded by the evidence wc meet with: 
but the dodlrincs of religion each infpeds, 
not in order to inform himfelf what he 
ought to believe and pradife; but to re- 
concile them with his prefent faith and way 
of life — with the paflions he favours— .with 
tlic habits he has contracted. 

And that this is, really, the cafe, is 
evident, from the little alteration there is 
in the manners of any, when they know as 
much of religion as they ever intend to 
Jtnow. You fee them the fame perfons as 
formerly ; they arc only furnilhed with ar- 
guments or excufes, they had not before 
thought of ; or with objeClions to any rules 
of life dlllering fiom thofe by which they 
guide themfelves; wh'ich objection# they 
often judge the only defence their own 
praClice often llands in need of. 

I am fare, Sir, tiiat to one of your un- 
derilanding, the abiurdity of fuch a way of 
proceeding can want no proof ; and that 
your bare attention to it is ) 0 ur fulHcicnt 
guard again ll it. 

Keligion is cither wholly founded on the 
fears Or fancies of mankind, or it is, of all 
natters, th<; moll ferioas, the weiehticll, 
the moll worthy of our re jard. - There is 
no mean. Is it a dream, and no niore ? 
Let the human race abandon, then, ail pre- 
tences to rcafon. What we call fuch is 
but the; more exquifite fenfe of upright, un- 
clad, two-legged brutes; and that is the 
bell you can lay of us. Wc ilicn ate brutes, 
and fo much mo;c wretched than otheV 
brutes, as dcllined to the mifeiica they feel 
not, and deprived of the happinefs they en- 
joy ; by our forefieht anticipating our cal^ 
mitics, by our rcfle^lion recalling ihqm. — 
Qur being is wltliout an aim ; wc can have 
ro purpoic, no defign, but what wc our- 
felves mud foonor or later defpil'c. We are 
termed either to drudge, for a life, that, 
UjO.t fuch a condition, is not worth our 
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preferving; or to run a circle of enjoy- 
ments, the cenfure of all which is, that we 
cannot long be pleafed with an^ tine cf them. 
Difinterellcdnefs, generofity, public fpirit, 
arc idle, empty founds ; terms, which im- 
ply no more, than that we Ihould neg- 
led our own happinefs to promote that of 
others. 

What Tully has obferved on tlie con- 
nexion thcre is between ‘•religion, and the 
virtues which are the chief fupport of Ib- 
ciety, is, 1 am perfuaded, well known to 
you. 

A proper regard to focial duties wholly 
depends on the influence that religTon lias 
upon Ui. Deflroy, in mankind, all hop>*s 
and fears, rcfptfling a;^y future ftatc; you 
indantly let tliem loole to all the methods 
likely to promote their immediate conve- 
nicnce. They, who think they have only 
the prefent hour to trull to, will not be 
with-held by any refined confidcratiors, 
from doing wliat appears to them cer- 
tain to make it pals with greater I’aiis- 
fiftioD. 

Now, methinks, a calm and impartial 
enquirer could never determine that to 
be a vifionary fcheme, the full pcrfuafion 
of the truth of which approves our cxiiU 
ence a wife defign — gives order and regu- 
laiiiy to our life-places an end in our 
view, confell’cdly the nobleil that can en- 
gage it— raifes our nature— exempts us 
fiom a fervitude to our paflions, equally 
dcbafing and tormenting us— alToids us 
the truell enjoyment of ouifelves — puts us 
on the due impjovement of our faculties— 
correds our felliflinefs — calls us to be of 
ulb to our fellow -creatures, to become pub- 
lic blcllings — infpircs us with true courage, 
with fentiments of real honour and gcnc- 
rofity — inclines us to be fuch, in cvcjy 
relation, as fuits the peace and profperity 
of fociety — derives an uniformity to our 
whole condudl, and makes i'aiisfadion its 
infeparable ’attendant — direds usto acourfe 
of adionpleafmg when it employs us, and 
cquitlly pleafing when we cither look back 
Mpon it, or attend to the expedations wc 
entertain from it. ' 

If the fource of fo many and fuch vafl ad- 
vantages, can be fuppofed a dream of the 
fuperititious, or an invention of the crafty, 
wc may t^ke our Itave of cortainty; we 
may fuppofe every thing, within and with* 
out us, confpiring to deceive os. 

That there ftiould be difficuldea in any 
fchcrac cf religion which can be offered 
US, is CO more than what a thoreugh ac- 

qilsdntancc 
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quainunce with our limited capacities 
uoiilJ induce us to cxpeft, were we ftran- 
^e?s to the feveral religions that prevailed 
in the v/orld, and purpofcd, upon enquiry 
into their refpeftive merits, to embrace 
that which came beft recommended to our 
belief. 

But all objeftlons of difficulties mull be 
highly abfurd in cither of thefecafes 

When the creed you oppofe, on account 
cf its difiiciilties, is attended with fewer 
than that which you would advance in its 
head; or 

Wiien the whole of the praflical do6lrines 
of a r^igion are fuch, as, undeniably, con- 
tiibute to the happinefs of mankind, in 
•Ahatever (bite, or under whatfoever relar 
lions, you can confider them. 

'To rejf*yt a religion thus circumftanced, 
fomo points in its fcheme Icfs level to 
our approheafion, appears to me, t confefs, 
quite .IS unreafonable, as it would be to ab- 
itnn from our food, till we could be fitif- 
hed about the origin, infertion, and adina 
ot the mul'cles that enable us to fwal- 
low it. 

1 uould, in no cafe, have you refl upon 
mere .authority ; yet as authority will have 
its weight, allow me to take notice, that 
incnol the greaieft penetration, the acuiell 
rcafoning, and the moft folid judgment, 
have been on the fide of chriftianity— 
have exprefled the firmed perfuafiou of its 
truth. 

I cannot forgive rnyfelf, for having fo 
long overlooked Lord Bacon^s Philofophi- 
cmI VVorks. It was but lately I began to 
road them; and one part of them [ laid 
down, when I rook my pen to \Vrite this. 
The more I know of that extraordinary 
the more I admire him; and cannot 
but think his underdanding as much of a 
fizc beyond that of the red of mankind, as 
makes the ftature of Mufaus^ with 
refped to that of the multitude furround- 
ing him-— ^ 

-j— ~ Medium nam plurlma tnrba 
«unc hab€t,atque humcris extantem fufjiicit^^Uis. 

L. vi,667, S. 

as fWr 'reprcfcnts Diaita^i height, 
among ihc nymphs fporting with her — 

Tltsim t’ ^ iiH fjJrtrtrm* 

Ou.L.v 1.107, 

Througliouthis writings there runs a vein 
^ piety: you can hardly open them, but 
you find fomc or other tedimony of the full 
coRvidion entertained ^ him, thatchridi- 
amty hrd an cfpecial claim to our regard. 
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He, who fo clearly (aw the defers in every 
fdence— faw from whence they proceeded, 
and had fuch amazing fagaciiy as to dif- 
coyer how they might be remediei and to 
point out thole very methods, the purfuit 
of which has been the remedy of many of 
them— He who could difeem thus much, 
left it to the witlings of the following age, 
to difeover any weaknefs in the foundatton 
of religion. 

To him and Sir {/aac Nc'-wton I might 
add many others, of eminent both natural 
and acquired endowments, the mod unfuf- 
pefted favourers of the chriiiiau religion; 
but thofe two, as they may be confidcred 
dandine at the head of .mankind, would 
really be difhonouted, were we to feck 
for any weight, from mere authority, to the 
opinions they had jointly patronized, to the 
opinions theyhad maintained, after the dridl- 
cd enquiry what ground there was for them. 

7'‘hat the grounds of chridi.inity were 
thus enquired into by them, is certain: for 
the one appears, by the quotations from 
the bihlc intcrCpcrfcd throughout his works, 
to have read it with an uncommon care ; 
and it is well known, tlmt the other made 
it his chief dudy, in the latter part of hii 
life. 

It may, indeed, appear very idle, to pro- 
duce authorities on one fide, when there 
are none who deferve the name of fuch on 
the other. Whatever clTc may have ren- 
dered the writers in favour of infidelity re- 
markable, they, certainly, have not been 
fo for their fagacity, or fciencc— -for any 
fuperior either natural, or acquired, endow- 
ments. And I cannot but think, that he 
who takes up his pen, In order to deprive 
the world of the advantages which would 
accrue to it were the chridian religion 
generally received, (hews fo wrong a head 
in the very defign of his work, as would 
leave no room for doubt, how little credit 
he could gain by the conduit of it. 

Is there ajud foundation for" our adent 
to the chridian doilrinc? Nothing Ihould 
then be more carefully confidcred by os, of 
have a more immediate and extenfive in- 
fluence upon ourprailice. 

Shall 1 be told that if this were a right 
conrcqucncc, there is aprofclfion, in which 
quite different pcrfqns would be found, than 
we at prefentmeet with I 

I have too many failings myielf to be 
willing to cenfurc others ; and too much 
love m truth, to attempt an excufe for 
what admits of none. Bat let me fay, that 
confcquences are not the Icfs true, for their 

troth 
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trotyl bnii|f difrcMfdcd, Lucian’s defci ip- 
lion oftlio l^lowphei’s of ius age is more 
<1^ wlong 10 any fet of mr-n 
in ©ur |i^e: and as it was never ihaugKt* 
tl^t the p/ecepu of philofophy ought to he 
fhghtedi became they who inculcated, dif- 
jpaccdjtbem; neitlver can it be any rcllcc- 
tibn on nobler rules, that they arc re- 
commended by perfons who do not ohfene 
them. 

Of this I am as certain as I esn bo of 
any thing. That our pradice is no in- 
Cillible ted of our principles; and that 
we may do religion no injury by our 
fpecolations, when we do it a great deal 
by pur manners. I ftiould be vety unw il- 
lingly to rely on the ftrengthofniy ownv ir- 
tocin fo many indances, that it exceeding- 
ly mortifies me toreflc£i on their^number : 
yet, U whichfoever of them I offended, it 
would not be for w'ant of c(Mivi(f\ici;, how 
excellent a precept, or precepts, I had 
irahfgrcflcd — it would not he beca ufe I did 
not thinh, that a Ufe throughout agreeable 
10 the commands of the religion 1 profefs, 
©Offht to be confiantly my care. 

How frequently we act contrary to the 
obligations which we readily admit our- 
lelvcs to be under, can fcarccly be other- 
wife than matter of every one’s notice ; and 
if none of us infer from thofe purfuits, 
which tend to dedroy our health, or our 
underilandlng, or our reputation, that he, 
who engages in them, w perfuaded that 
difeafe, or infamy, or a fecond cluIdJiood, 
deferves his choice ; neither fhould it be 
taken for granted, that is not inwardly 
convinced of tlic woith of religion, wJio 
appears, atfome times, very different from 
what a doe regard thereto ought to make 
hjm. 

Inconfificn^ is, through the whole com- 
pais of our ading, (b much our reproach, 
that it would be great injulUcc towards us, 
to charge each defeA in our morals, upon 
corrupt aiul bad principles. For a proof of 
the injufitce of luch a charge, I am confi- 
dent, none need look beyond themiblves* 
Each will find the complaint of in 
the poet, very proper to be made his owp 
— / j€i gnd Apfrrvt jf* <whut is rigbi^ at iht 
jumt timt that i sh *ushat it woag. 

Don’t think, that I would judify the 
faults of any, and much led theirs, who, 
profefling themfdves fet apart to promote 
the intcreds of religion aivbOiviitue, and 
having a (arge revenue afftgned them, both 
that they may be more at leiliirc for fo 
noble a work, and chat their pains in it 


may be properly recompenfed, are, certain- 
ly extremely bhraeable, not only whert 
they countenance the immoral and irreli- 
gious ; but even, when they take no care 
to reform them. 

All I aim at, is. That the caufc may not 
fufierhy its advocates.— That you may be 
jull to It, whatever you may dillike in thm 
— That their failures may nave the allow- 
ance to which the frailty of human na- 
ture i.v entitled — That you may not, by 
their rnannen, when worll, be prejudiced 
aganill their Doitrine’, as you would not 
ccnfiirc philofophy, for the faults of phdofo. 
lophej.,. 

I'he prevalency of any pradllcoitannot 
make it to be either fafe, or prudent; and 
1 would bin have your’s and mine fuch, as 
may alike credit our religion, and undcr- 
ilanding: without the great reproach of 
botli, nc cannot profefs to believe that rule 
of li/c to be from God, which, yet, we 
model to our p.iffions and inierclls. 

Wliciher fuch a particular is my duty, 
ouglit to be tlic jtrji cGHjidt ration ; and When 
it iound fo, common fenfe fuggells the 
next — Uow :t may be performed. 

But I mull not proceed. A letter of two 
Ibccrs ! How can I expect, that you Ihoald 
give it the reading? If you can perfuade 
yourfelt to do it, from the con vision of 
the finccrc affedion towards you, that has 
drawn me into this length; 1 promife you, 
never again to make fuch a demand on 
your patience.— 1 will never again give 
you io troublefomc a proof of ni)' friend- 
Ihip. 1 have here begun a fubjed, which 
I am.veiy defirous to profecute; and every 
letter, you may hcrcaftcir receive from me 
upon it, whatever other recommendation it 
may want, Ihall, ccruinly, not be without 
that of brevit) . ’ Dean Bolton, 

S *47* ^hret Bjjays on the Employment 
of Time, 

PREFACE. 

The 1 he/e publifli, though at firft 
penned for the benefit of fome w the au- 
thor’s neighboors in the country, may, it it 
hoped, from the alteritions fince made in 
them, be of more general ufe. The fuhjeS 
of them is, in ilfejf, of the higheft import- 
ance, aud coold, therefore, never be tin- 
feafiMbly confidercd; but the general 
pradke, at prefent, moreeTpeciiUy eatitlea 
it to our notice* The principles on which 
their argumentative part prpcee^ arc 
nied by none whofc eoovidioti it oonfulta. 
Such as regBt<i thehiw^ frame U only 
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{n iif mcchanifin excelling that of bctlh 
^ Jj\ich as would deprive man’s breaft of 
focial aU’eflions, exempt him from all ap- 
prehenfions of a deity, and confine his 
hopes 10 his prefent cxiftcnce, arc not the 
ptrjons whom any thing here faid propofes 
to They are not, I mean, di^Iy 

appii J to in thisnvork; but even their be- 
nehi it may he faid confetjuentially to in- 
tciKl, as it would certainly contribute 
thcr-to, could it properly operate on thofc 
whole advantage is its immediate aim. 

We have been told, by very good judges 
of liuman nature, how engaging virtue 
uoalJ be, if it came under the notice of 
Icafe, *And what is a right prafticc, but 
\iiidc made, in fome meafurc, the objeft 
of our fenfe f What is a man ever adiug 
KMlbnably, but, if 1 may fo fpeak, imper- 
foaated virtue— —Virtue in avifible fhape, 
brought into view, prefenting itfelf to the 
fighti and through the fight as much af- 
fcding ihc mi' id, as it couU be affeded by 
any elegance of form, by any of the beau- 
ties of colouring or proportion. 

'I'he notions mod di (honourable to the 
and to the buman fpeacty are often, I 
luipjCl, fir ft taken up, and always, certain- 
ly, confirmed by remarking how they ^Ct 
whofe Ipcculaiions exprefs the greateft ho- 
nour towards both, 

Wh^’n tnc ftrongeft fenfe of an all-power- 
fJ and wife, a moft holy and juft Governor 
of the world, is profefled by thofe who 
fiiow not the lead concern to pleafe him 

When reafon, choice, civil obligations, 

a future rccompence, have for their advo- 
cates fuch as arc governed by humour, 
palfion, appetite; or who deny themfclvcs 
no prefent pleafurc or advantage, for any 
thing that an hereafter promifes; it natu- 
rally leads others, firft, to think it of little 
moment which fide is taken on thefe points, 
and then, to take that which fails the man- 
ners of them who, in their declarations, are 

warmeft oppoferS. 

Whereas were the a^prtbtnjjms that do 
jufiicc to a fttperinteiHung provideiicc-«i~ 
an immaterial principle in man--*— -his H- 
bn:rty— his duties in fixiety**— -hw bopa 
at his di/lblution, to be oaiverially evU 
denced by a fotuble pradicc; the great 
and manifeft advantage arifing fixMn them 
would be capable of (hpprtffing every 
of their tru^, would prevent the entrance 
of any, or would foon remove it. 

As, indeed, all that we are capable of 
knowing in pitr prdent Bate, appears either 
ixomedia^ to regaad ka wants, or to be 
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coDiie£led with what regards them, k isbv 
no means a flight confirmation of ^e troth 
of a dodrine, That the perfuaiion thereof 
is of the utmoft confequence to oor prefent 
well- being. And thus the. great advan- 
tages that are in this life derivable from 
the belief of a future retribution— -that 
are here ihdaproper fruits of fuch a belief, 
mny be coufidcred as evidencinff bow well 
4 t is founded—— how rcafonaoly it is en- 
tertained. On this it may be or fome afe 
more largely to infjft. 

What engagements cerrefpond to the 
convidion, that the Bate in which we now 
are is but the pafTaee to a bener, is coiiii* 
dered in the laft of thefe eflnys ; and that, 
when (b engaged, wc are ading the pmrt 
befitting our nature and our fituauop, feems 
manifeft both on account of the approba- 
tion it has from our calmed hours, our moft 
fertous deliberation and freed judgment, 
and likewife on account of the tedimony it 
receives even from them who ad a quite 
contrary one. What they conform not to, 
they applaud; they acknowledge their 
failures to be fuch ; they admire the worth, 
which they cannot bring themfelves to cul- 
tivate. 

If we look into the writers who fuppofed 
all the pleafures of man to be thofe of hit 
body, and all his views limited to hu pre- 
fent exiilencei; we find them, in the rale of 
life they gave, deferting the neceflary con- 
fequences of their Jufpojiiiont and preferib- 
ing a morality utterly inconAdent with it. 
Even when they wnghtthai what was good 
or ebil was to be determined by our feel- 
ing only— ^that right or wrong was ac- 
cording to the pleawe or pain tW would 
enfue to os during the continnance of our 
prefent frame, fince after its dUTolution we 
have nothing to hope or fear; their praAi- 
cal diredkmi were, however, that we ought 
to be dridly jod, fevereljr abdinent, true 
to our friendfnips, deady in the purfuit of 
honour and virtue, attentive to the public 
welfare, and willing to part with our lives 
in its defence. 

Suck they admitted man ought to 
fuch they exhorted lum to be, and, there- 
fore, when they would allow him to aA 
only upon wwiww utterly incongruous to 
his hwtf this perfen, fe followed either 
that thefe were wrongly afligned, or that 
a oondoA was required feom liiiw*tmfiut- 
able to his niture^ 

That hit obligutiout were rightly ftuted 
was on all hand# agreed. The mtinlre wue 
in the iiidttcemciiu aikdged for dsidmrging 

tbtm. 
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tftem. Noting «vfi6 more improbable than 
bis (oifilltftg the daticathis appointed 
bim^ if be was determined by it in judging 
of the confequenecs of his aftions ■ r . — 
what good or hurt they would do him 
happinefs or snifery would be 
^«NF reCuk. 

' * Wiiiltf the Epicureans admitted jnftice to 
beprefiibkbie toinjufltco—^a public fpirit, 
topjiratefelhih views; while tncyaclcno\^^• 
liidged it more httiiK; that we (hoald facn- 
fee life to the good of our country) than 
jwreferve it by deferting thecomaon wel- 
fare; they muft, I thinkf.be yegavded as 
aothorifiug a preference of the principles 
which will make man jWl, and public* 
fpirltcdi to thofe which will difpofe him to 
he uujtt{l» and wholly attentive to hk own 
htile iiucrclls. 

X.f t M3 fee^then, what will be the praftj- 
cal conft'qucnccs of adopting or rejefling 
ii>c £fitc:/rMn tenet of our having nothing 
to hope for beyond the grave. ^ 

rhi! value w#i fet on life is Ihcwn by 
whit we do to prelci've it, and wh.it we 
(aifvr rather than part with it. We fupport 
oorfelves by the hardell Kibcnr, the fevered 
drudgery, and we tliink death ti much 
greater evil, than to ftrugplc for years with 
otfeafe and paip, defpairtng of cure, and 
tven of any long intervals of c^e. Such, 
trdinarily, is pur love of life, ' And this 
dcfire to keep jt cannot but be greatly in- 
CTcafedi when \vc arc induced to think that 
on<« lolVk is fo for ever. To be without 
all hope of again enjoying the blcfling vve 
thus highly pii'AC, mull naturally dihacUne 
us to hazard it,' and indifpofe us fer what 
wilUndangerits coaiinuance. He who is 
rfunded that pUa/ure is all he 

9 (Orexpe^l. find that it is cohdned to his 
preiitfni exiflence, mutt, if hrtuh agreuliy 
0 be wholly intent on the 

p^ffuit of that pleafure, and dread notiting 
more than its coining to ,'in end, or being 
interrupted. Hence, if his term of lite 
HOpId M Ihoricr, or any greater dillrcfs 
would accrue to him by adhering to tYuth 
and jiuttice, than by departing Irom them 
he were to be at pretent /inore a 
lofer by jOiiling his frirnd, thaa by fbr- 
ftiking him— ^if he could promifehimfelf 
a larger ihare of fenfual gyatittcations from 
betraying his country, than from fcrvingit 
feithfully, he would br falfe and unjutt, he 
would be perfidious to lus friend, and a 
traitor tq his couiury. All thofe lentunents 
and a6iw tbit e.xprels an entire attach- 


ment to the ifelights of fenfe, find the ttrontj. 
ett re)u<JY4nc6 to forego thtm^ arc llriftly 
char.<Ckr when wc look not beyond them 
——when We acknowledge not any higher 
faiifatikns^ and behold theft as expiring 
with us, and furc never to be agam tatted. 

Whereas the profpcfk cfa returning life, 
and of enjo;. ments in it far fupcuor to any 
we now experience, or pro.mife curfelvcs, 
has .1 nectflhry tendency to leflen our foli- 
citude about the exiftence here appointed 
us. We cannot well bfe reconciled to the 
Ufs of our being, but arecafily lb to its 
change \ and death confidered as only its 
change, as the paffage from a Icfs to a 
more dcttrablc l&te, will certainly hine 
the terror of its appearance much abati^d. 
The conviftiott that there is a greater go(xl 
in rcfcTve' for us than any pleafurc which 
earth can ajffbrd, and that there is fonie- 
thing far more to be feared by us than n; y 
pain we can now be made to fulVcr, will, ni 
proportion to itsftrength, render us ind.f- 
lerciu to the delights and conveniences <rf 
onr .abode on earth, and difpofe us to qu.i- 
lify otirfclvcs for obtaining djat pre.itcr 
good, and avoiding that fo much more to 
• be dreaded evil. In thefe tcficiv afmv of 
life a.'.d death, of happinclj and niiicry, 
viituc has its proper fupport. We arc hy 
/^•m bi ought to judge rightly of the part 
becoming us, and to adhere to it immove- 
ably : they furnilh fufficient inducements to 
avoid fallchood and injuttice, of whatever 
immediate advantage we may be thereby 
dvpiived— encourage uS to ferve 
our fiiends and country with the utmott 
fidelity, notvvithttanding all the inconveni- 
crees that can be’ fuppofed to attend it 
——they are, indeed, proper incitements 
to prefer the public wclfajc to our own 
fafety, while they reprefent to us how much 
our gain thereby would overbalance our lofs. 

Brutes ir> our end and expeflations, how 
can wc be othcrwil'e in our purfulis? But 
if the rcafoning principle in ns be an incor- 
luptibleone, and ks right orwrong applica- 
tion in this erabt^ied ftatt afifefl the whole 
of our future exiftence; we have, in that 
apprchenfion, the moft {powerful motive to 
W throughout in conlormity to our ra- 
tional nature, or, which is the fame thing 
in other words, never to fwerve from vir- 
tue— to defpife alike danger and plea- 
fure when ftonding in competition with 
our duty. 

Thus, when Soermten in Pht 9 *i Ph^citn^ 
has proved the immottalky of onr (but, be 
. : con- 
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confidcrs it as a necefTary confc-jutnce of the 
I clief thereof, “ That we (hould he em- 
“ p’ y^d in the culture of our mind^— « 
“ in luch care of them as IHill not only 
“ r^'gard that term, to which v/c give the 
“ n.ime of life, but the whole which fol- 
“ ]o'.vi it— in making ourfclves as wife 
“ .uid good as may be, fincc on it our fafe- 

ty entirely depends, the foul carrying 
** hence nothing with it, but its good or 
“ b.ul .u''lions,it 3 virtues or vices, nud thefe 
“ Cvonditutlng its iiappinefs or tnlieiy to all 
“ eternity.” 

So. when the elder Sclph U introduced 
h; 7 A .7)', apprifing the. younger. “ That 
‘ uh.it is called our li^e, may be more 

P'opcrly Oylcd our death-*— that wc 
'• truly live, when wc are frCsd from- the 
'■ f rr-rs cf O'lr body;” he proceeds to 
oS .Tve, how much it then cor.ee. ned liim 
•' to ()e jud — —tv) promote liie public wel- 

‘ lire to I'^akc true ploiy Ids -aim, 

“ doieg wliat i3 ni'ho it re.rird to 
“ my u'Uantnpe It wlil now yield hitn, 

dv'i'pirmg popular oyi.don, tidhcilug to 
“ \i:tuc lor i'o real And t!\e 

} outh thus in'lri'tfle I, prv.-f(.dea, “ Tin t.nr. 

lei (c.ch into'maiion vno what d ate he 
“ IS to pad, lie w luld not be w -ming to 
“ iiimielf: unmiiivlful l.o hid not 1 ecu of 
‘ his ancertor’s worth, but to copy, it 
'' Ihould now be his rrore efpcci.il caie, 
“ iiace encouraged thcicto by To great a 
“ reward.” 

Lucan, reprefenting the inh.abiiants of 
this part of Europe as pcifutdcd fhafthc 
foul furvived the didblirion of the bo-Jy# 
‘■cngratulatcs then), indeed, only on the 
I appinefs they enjoyed in an opinion that 
Irced them from the moll tormenting ct all 
tears, tlte jdrtad of death— that made 
th m aft with fomuch bravei.y and intic- 
pidity. But when he admits a conpempt 
‘ f death to b? the proper effeft of* this 
^ he fnuft be coniidercd as allowing it 
i'll that praftioai inBuence which as natti- 
laily rcfults from it, as fuch an indiftcrence 
to life dotby has the fame codnexurn 
"ithit. 

if, tbcrcfmlt, the* pcrfuafion that death 
renders as 'utterly inflmfible, be a DCifua* 
bon that unmans us quite*— that difpofes 
to a eburfe of aft ion mod pnworthy of os 
—that is extremely prejudicial to fcciety* 
‘^nd tends, in every way, to otir own creat- 
<-d hurt or dehafemem, wc may W’elT lup- 
pole it an erroneous one ; fincc it is in the 
Idgheft degree improbable, that there Ihould 
be any truth in a aoiibn, the reception of 
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which fo far operates to the prejudice of 
maMlfind-r— b nccclTurily contiibuics to 
introduce a general diforder. - 

Oa the otner bind, if, from the convic- 
tion that there is a rccompence for us be- 
yond the grave, wc derive fentiments moA 
becoming us— if from it the worihieft 
aftions proceed**— if it be the fource of 
the greaieft both private' end put^c good 
—if with it be connefted ino due dif- 
charge of our duty in the feveral relations 
in which we arc p!aced-i~lf it alone cun 
lead us to perf 'ft our nature, and'ean fur- 
nilh qur ftate with faiisfaftory enjoyments; 
there may feeni fufliiient grounds to con- 
clude that there is fuch a recompence; the 
peHUiifion thcreof, thusaffeftmg us, may 
well app ear molt reafonably entertained. 

VVjien all thofe principles, of whofe 
truth wc have the grcatcll certainty, Cv)n- 
duft us to liappinefB, it is natural to ihinlr, 
that the influence of any principle upo.i 
our happinefs (liouU be no improper twll 
cf its truth. ^ 

If there be no furcr token of a right 
praiilice, than its tendency to promo‘e'ihe 
common good, enn we but judge 'th it to be 
a liglit opinion, which has undeniably, in 
an eminent tkgree, fuch a ten Icncy ? 

When the diflii'uhies that under a gene- 
ral corruption, attend our adherence to vir- 
tue, are only to 1)3 furmounted by the 
prolpeft of future reward; one knows 
not how to believe ikat the proper induce- 
ment to our aftirtg a part 16 becom ng us 
— -fo much our praife, tbould be no 
other thin a chimencal view, a romantic 
and ut'.e.ly vaip expeftauon. 

Wnen error is manifeflly the caufc of 
whatever ilj we do or fulFer, it is extreme- 
ly impr()babUr, that to an erroneous notion 
we muft ihnd indebted for tiie beft ufc of 
life, and its moft foiid fatisfaftions. 

But it may bo aOced— where does th’s 
opinion produce thcl'c boaiicd elFefti ? 
Among tnrm who profefs it their hrmelt 
belief that tberc is a fuiarc rccompence, 
bow few do wc find better men for it— 
mo’-c regubtr in tticlr manners, or more 
ufcfpl to the world, thftn they would have 
bf*tn without any fuch perfuafton ? 

How far any truth lhali oocrate upon us 
—how far it (nail infiuenbe us, d ‘pCuds up- 
onrour application <»( it, upon our attention 
to it - Expctieoce fornifiics the utmoft cer- 
tainty of a va*^ variety of f^rtUulars highly 
inter vTiing our prefent welfare, which yet wc 
overlook, we giveOnrfcivcS little or no con- 
.cern about, tho* wc thereby make oa/felve« 
L the 
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the fevereft fuffercri; and may be almoft as 
furc as we can be of any thing, that our un- 
concernednefs about them muft be attended 
with confequences thus fatal to us. The fe- 
ycral rules which regard the lengthening of 
the pref^atipn of health-^-^the 
enjoyment of cafe, though they carry with 
them the cleareft evidence of their im- 
portance, how very little weight have they 
with the generality of mankind— —how 
unheeded are they when oppofing an eager 
appetite, a (Irong inclination I While yet 
^hefc rules are acknowledged to remain 
jji5 true, as worthy of our notice, as cer- 
tain in their falutary effefts when obferved, 
as if nil that pra^Ucal regard to which they 
arc entitled, was paid them} and we may 
be as juftly thought endowed with a capa- 
city of difeovering thofe efFcfls in order to 
their profiting us, as if they univcrrally 
took plnc^, 

wLit benefit was intended in qualifying 
us for thfi difeemment of any truth* is by no 
means to be inferred from what ordinartly 
(n/ues to us when difeerning it. A juft in- 
ference as to this can only be made from 
regarding the diftates of rcafon upon fuch 
a truth being dilcerned by us ; or, what ufe 
of itr difeernment reafon dircfls us to make. 
^ When we arc lefs wicked than very had 
principles prompt ui to be, w hich is often 
the cafej thefe are, neverthclcTs, full as 
Mame.tbic as they would be if we w'crc to 

confillently with them,’ That they arc 
not purjuedt is, as to the.-n, quite .in acci- 
dental point; in reafon and nature they 
Jhould be, and therefore arc fitly ch.irgc- 
ablc with all the confeauenccs that admg 
according to them would produce. 

So, on the other- hand, tho* it muft be 
confefled, that, with the beft princifUit our 
coUrffof life is, frequently, very faulty; 
the ohje^ion mqft lye not to the nature or 
kind of their jnflaence, but to a weaknefs 


of it, which is our crime, and not their do- 
fefts. We will not let them afl upon us, 
as they arc qualified to do. Their worth 
is to be eftimated by the worth they are 
fuited to produce. And it v^'ould be full as 
abfurd, when we will not mind our wr.y, 
to deny that the light c.in l)e of any help 
to us in feeing it, as to deny the fervice. 
ablenefs of any principle, becaufe wc fail 
in its application. 

Nor is it, indeed, only our unh-^ppinefs 
that we are inattentive to wh.u the Uliefcf 
a future recotnpence requires from reli- 
gion itfelf, is, .ilasl every whereabufjd to 
theobftruding the proper effeds of this be- 
lief, 1 mean, iiiat whatever religion is any- 
where profe did, fome or other ntc or doc- 
trine of it favour, as in Paganifm and 
Mohammedifm ; or i$ fo conjiruedy as in J u- 
daifm and Chriftiauity, that it is made to 
ftvour a departure from the pradice w’lich 
fuits the perfuafion of a future rewa.-J, 
The reproacli that belonged to the Jews in 
our Saviour’s lime, they iiave, as far as ap- 
pc«irs, deferved ever fince; that by their 
fcrupulous regard to the lefter points of 
their law, they think they make amends 
for the grodcil ncglcft of its mod impor- 
tant precepts, And \yith letpcCl to us 
Cliiiftinns*, whence is it, that there is io 
little ' virtue among us-t— that wc arc 
throughout focorrupt, butfiom taking fane- 
tuary for our crimes in our very religion, 
—from perverting its moft holy inlli- 
tutions ana dodtrines, to be our full fe- 
cuiity whatfoever are our vices f i 

Thus, we arc either of a church in 
which we can be abfolved of a/i our fits ; 
or we ate of tho number of the and 
cannot commit a/ry ; or the merits of Chrift 
atone for our not having the merit even 
of honclly and finccrity ; or a right faith 
m.akes amends for pur moil corrupt 
praflicej. 


• Sir T/urtf liaving oKfervpd, Tiurt iki onrvu'.tif; Chnfi fft eemiitg vjtrc for Jetthg »/> 

thr .ntldi, whifb fid unit'll k.v* ftit (otrpputi, &c. Obfet v. ui>on the Froph. of Dan. 

r- 

t T he ge>tera/ar,ii great ilfnl iq ihofe tfjat profefs the Chi faiUt is, that llwiy hope for life cter- 
n.il, withotii pd foi iptng thofe conJirinnA, whereupon it Is piomifcil in llie Gofpeh namely, tepcutanco 
anU lefoi-pn.aton.— They wiU tiuft to bvdfi fw/t, or to tome penattissy antif.rif<)etm>y anil 

m.ulc with pod, doing wtuit he liath not required infteJid of what ha hath commvindeii. 
Ko pf I hiafions th.Ul prcv.iil to move and excite tlicm to dtithis, no reafnns, arsumcois, or demonftra- 
fion, iH) not the eicpreJS winVs of Cod, that it ncceflary to ho done; or to forbear to cenfure tbrm 
as tunti'fio tb* Craft ej G Jy who du With cfoar and cxpieis Scripture Ihcw the abfoluie necelfiry of 
^ rccRt. p, 166, 167. ‘ 

j 1 he.»ill) wijhjdiat by public autlior'tiy it were fo orrfered, that no wan fliuuld ever preach or 
pi ini ihii doctrine, Th.it Kaitli .ilone juftifics, unhfs he toms this tng^cihu’ vvub it, That uuivcrfal obe- 
dience IS tiecclf.u y to falv.ltiV'n. R /r^. ef Proiy p, 361, 

By uur zeal m nur opinions wc grow cool ui bur piety and praiUcal duUc<, Vtdicat, prfpxtti 

(e the L^cuit/t if LiUiy of 
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\Vc have praycn, (i^craments fails, that 
are never thought of zj improve u< in t ir- 
tue,’ bat to fuoply the vvant of 
quiet oar coiiicicncei under tlx moil cul- 
pable oratlHcation of our lulls. 

iiokv the belief of a future recompence 
fiiaalJ, ill reafon, afteA onr practice—— 
ivhit its proper and natural influence is, 
j'oici/ concerns the prefent argument. It 
feems enough, in the cafe Ijcfbre us, that 
no 0 ’K‘ can be confilV^nt with himfelf, but, 
if he has any hop.^ of happinefs in anotlier 
uorld, Ills conJuclwill be regular, becom- 
ing, rational : anvl, that where we find 
th If hopes entertained on mature confi- 
li vAih n, juflly reafonei upon, duly at- 
Lii led to, there we certiinly fnd great 
p ! ity of morals, a ilrivl regard to the 
;i'iL hefuting a r'\aloiri!:I? c.caturc, and 
t “1 ' ot'ier ndvant .ge alciibed to z/vv/. If 
i ' .'1 ’,ot he aliosN od to 1 u/r from hence that 
[ i y are well found 'd, tlu^y have Hill for 
i! -■ r luppoit all lurdV* ary aments in favour 
« t .1 linal retribution, u ith waich I have 
n t at all rnedvllcd, nor in th ■ lead weak- 
enel by .lay thing 1 may have Icfs pciti- 
nea’d\ obferv'^d. 'fhe fuhjeid of the thiid 
or the following eliays led me to the re- 
in uks here made; and to me they ap- 
peir not immaterial. I cannot, indeed, 
tiring myfedf to think, but that the hopes 
which induce me to ad moll agreeably to 
ny c.rcator’3 will, he has formed me to 
ci tcrtain; and will not let me be dllap- 
pointed in them. 

Of oae tiling I am furc, that they who 
fuder the pcriuafion of a future happinefs 
to operate, as it ought, on their pradicc, 
cunllaotly experience their pradicc adding 
ill ehgth to their perfuafion ; the better they 
become by their belief, the more confirmed 
tlwy become in it. This is a great deal to 
fly on its behalf. What weightier recorib- 
niendation to our aflent can any do^rine 
h‘Vc, than that, as it tends to improve us 
in viftuc, fo the more virtuous we arc, the 
piore firmly wc aflent to //; or, the better 
judges wc are of truth, the fuller aflurance 
wc have of as truth i 

S148. On tht Emf ferment of finu, 

liSAT THE FIRST. 

Tunc JdmiH fvid faciendum /i*/, quid w/- 

tjadumfif (Urn tLirunu ^md luUnrm tua: drbejt. 

Sen. £p. lai. 

** Amazing! that a creature, fow'arm in 
*• the purfuitof hcrplcafurcs, Ihouli never 
cad one thought to wards her happinefs.** 
—A reflc^lion this, made indeed by a comic 
Wiiicr,but not unworthy the moil i'erious. 
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To be intent on pica Pure, yet negligent 
of happinefs, is to l>e careful for what will 
cafe us .1 few moments of our life, and yet 
without any regard to wliat will ddlrcfs us 
for many years of it. 

When I ftudy my happinefs, T confult 
the fatiifadlion of the whole continuance of 
my being— I endeavour, that throi gho it 
it I may buffer as little, and enjoy m\ fe f as 
much, as my nature and fituation w 11 al- 
niit. Happinefs is lalling pleafuic; its 
purfuit is, really, that of pTcafure. with as 
fmall an allay as poffiblc of pain. We c in- 
not, therefore, provide for our happintfs, 
w ithoiit taking our'lharc of plcafiire ; tho*, 
as is every where but too evident, our 
c.agcrnefs after pleafurc may plunge us 
iniothc mifery we arc unable to 1‘upport. 

Nothini:, indeed, is more fpecious tlian 
the general term Pleafure. It carries with 
it the idea of fomething which mu il be per- 
mitted us by our Maker; fince we know 
nru how to fuppofe him forbidding us to 
talle Wiiat he has difpofed us to relifh. His 
having formed us to receive plcaPurc, is 
our licence to take it. This I will admit 
to be true, under proper reflridions. 

It is true, that from our nature and con- 
ftitutlon we may collcft wherein we adl 
agreeably to our Creator's will, and whcf#>- 
in we aft contrary to it ; but the ipirchicf 
is, we commonly mill.ike our nature, we 
mifcal it; we call that it which is but a 
p.art of it, or the corruption of it; and wc 
thence make conclufions, by which when 
we govern our praftice, we foon find our- 
i'eives in great diiHcuItics and dillrcfs. 

For initance, we call our paffions our na- 
ture; then infer, that, in gratifying them, 
we follow nature; and, being thus convinc- 
ed that their gratification mull be quite 
lawful, we* allow oarfcivcs in it, and arc 
undone by it. Whereas, the body is as 
much the man, as his pafllons are hi& na- 
ture; a part of it, indeed, they are, but 
the iowcil part; and which, it more re- 
garded than the higher and nobler, it mull 
be as fat^ to as, as to |be guided rather by 
what is agreeable to our appetite, than 
conducive to oar health* Of this more 
h-Tcafter. 

The call of nature being the favourite 
topic of all the men of pleafurc— of all 
who aft the moll in contradiftion to na- 
ture, I will confine the whole of the fol- 
lowing cflay to the confideraiion of it, fc 
far as it relates to the employment of our 
ti.nc: and (hew bosvour time (hoold be em- 
ployed, if we have a jufl regard to our fu- 
ture — if what it requires be confaltcd by us. 
L 1 lliat 
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That ttoan is the work of a wife agent, 
is in the clcareft manner difcovcH d by the 
marks of wifdo'n that (hew thcmfelvcs in 
his frame~»'by tlie copt'-ivnne.' and (kill, 

that each p.ajt of it (Xprefi'e^ by the 

exart proportion and fuitable dilpofiiion, 
that the fcvcral parts of it have to tacii 
other, and by their rerpertive f.tnchio pro- 
mote the well-being of tlic whole. 

When we inuft thus .acknowledge the 
great vvirdom exerted in our llrurture; 
when we are lu capable of difeernin^ its 
he.nitios and advant.^ges, and fo fully 
know their prefcrvfition .and improvement 
to depend upon ourl'clvcs, upon our own 
endeavours, care and pain?; we cannot 
pL'jhbiy be at a lofs to difeover what our 
wi(c Maker niufl, in tins particular, ex- 
pert fiom us. 1 he duty of man is as ccr- 
l.U 4 )ly known fiom his raturt— what he 
ought to do for himfrlf is as tully under- 
iKiui frctfn wlut he can do, as*thc iifes of 
any machine arc unjcikood by a thorough 
.''.cquainiancc with its powets. 

I can no moic doubt for wJiat I am in- 
tended — ••-vvliat mull be requited of me, 
wlten I fee plalrdy what 1 am able to cf- 
ifrt , tlian 1 can quellion for what purpofes 
;i w atcii or clock is dcfigncd, when I am 
July apprifed how thedift’erent parts of it 
art upon each other, to what they all con- 
cur. ui4 to wlnt only. 

^Vo want no rcafoning to convince us', 
that a Irame fo cutious as thc' human, mull 
be made in order to its continuance, as long 
as the materials compofmg it will admit; 
and that we ourfelvcs mu'lgiveit fuch con- 
tinuance : hpw tins is Ihortencd, how it is 
prolargcd, we are iikowile all of us fully 
f nfible, There is no man but perceives 
, w!uu will.h.allen his difiblution, arid what 
will probably retard it; by what manage- 
ment of himfclf lie is furc to pafs but mw 
ycuTN in th ; world, and by what he is like- 
ly to be upheld in it for many. Here then 
our Idle i'. obvious; thefc notices afforded 
lib to nnkc it fo; when we arc taught, that 
the fupport of our life mull hfe agree.ible 
to him Fiom wliom we received it, and 
that aic appointc‘d ip give k this fup- 
jvrt, tiiat it mtifl come from cuf/d^is, 
tr< in what do in ordci :o it; we a c at 
the fame time iraburted t > regard all thingT 
cuiiUilnning to it as enu ined us, and ai! 
things cK tihncoial to, .;nd incoufi’lt ni with 
it, as fo: bidden us; we have it {bggtilcd 
to Us that we IV e pnperly emj loyed 
wl en N.'w’ v»m'uit thc due p efoivation vi 
k:i:, a»)d I'rai the engagcmcius are impio- 
ptr, -.ic bi.m,c„Lh', laat hinder it. 


Thus,' to fpend our lime well, we muH 
give oim bodies (uch excrcife, fuch reft, and 
other lefn-ihmenrs, as their fiibfiftence de- 
mands ; and we mil-fpend it, when we are 
la/.y and flothful, when we arc lefs fobe., 
challo, and temperate; when we proceel 
to cxceftes of any kind, when we let our 
pafiions and appetites dirert us : every 
thiiig in this w'ay tends to haften our dll', 
folntion; and therefore muft be criminal, 
as oppoling that ccniiniiancc here, which 
oui very coinpofition Ihevvs our Makei to 
have defigned us. 

Ilut that our fiamc (hould be barely up- 
held, cannot be all we arc to do for it; 
we innll prc-lerve it in its moll perfert 
ftate, in a Hate in which its feveral powers 
can be bed cxeilcd. 

"•'o take this care about it, is evidently 
required of us. Any unfilntfs for the func- 
tions of life is a partial death. I donrt fee 
of what we can well be more* certain, than 
that all the health and ftrtngth, of width 
our conftitutioti admits, were intended us 
in it; and they mull, therefore, be as be- 
coming our coucein, as it is to hiiid^r ihe 
ruin <'f our conrtituiion : we know not jiow 
fuliici-ntly to lament the lofs of them, e\en 
IVoni the advantage of which they are to 
us ia ihcinfelves, not only fioin their pre- 
vtmting the uncarmcls, tlic pains, and the 
I'.unvcrous inconveui-mces with which the 
ficklv and infnm liavc to (Iriiggle, but 
like wife from the faii-dartion they give 
u? in our being, from what we feel, when 
cur blood flows regularly, our nerves 
haye their due tone, and our vigour is 
entire. 

Yet thefe are but thc Icaft of thc bene- 
fits we have from them. 

We confill of two parts, of two very 
diftcrent parts ; thc one inert, paffive, ut- 
terly incapvable of direfling itlelf, barely 
miniftcrial to thc other, moved, animated 
by it. When our body has its full health and 
flrcngth, the mind is fo far alTifted thereby, 
that u can bear a defer and longer applica* 
lion, our apprehenfion is readier, our imagi- 
nation is livelier, we can belter enlarge our 
compafs of thought, we can '^xamine our 
perceptions more ftiirtly, ..nd compare 
ti»em more i\art!y; by which means we 
are enabltd to form a truer judgment of 
thing,- — —to remove more ctfcCtiully the 
r.alUkes into which we have bten led by 
a wrong education, by pailicn, inattention, 

cuftom, exampb to liave a clearer 

\ie'v of 'what is bell for W5, of what is 
mort for our intereft, and thence dctv.r- 
niiuc ourfdves more readily to its pur- 
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fj'it, and pcrfilt therein with greater refo- 
lution and lleadinefi. 

'i’he foundneL of the body can be thus 
feiviceable to the mhuit and when made fo, 
niay in its turn be as much profited by //. 
'j he poet’s obfervaiion is no Icfs true of 
them, than it is of nature and art, each 
wants, each helps the other ; 

“ Mutually they need each otlici’s a d.*’ 

Roscom. 

'I'he mind, when not reflraincd by any 
li'ing dclicient in its companion, an I hav- 
honi it all the aflilhince it is adapted 
t(» aftord, can with much greater facility 
prevent that difcompolu.’c and trotiid.-, 
by winch our bodily heaUj is ever in- 
jurcvl, and prcfeivc in us that quiet and 
peace, by which// is always piomoicd. 
Hence we are to conclude, mat we IhouM 
forbear, not only what nccelfarily biings 
on difcafc and decay, but whatever con- 
tributes to enfeeble and cneivaic us; 
not only what has a dirc^ tcr.det.cy to 
halleu our end, but likewiie what Icfrens 
cui aiflivity, what abates of our vigoui and 
Ipint.-^Tliat we fliould alfo acold what- 
cve^ tb in any wife prejudicial to a due 
ccnlideration of thirigs, and a tight judg- 
tneni of them; whafver can hinder llic 
unclcrlUnding f'om properly informing ii- 
le!f, and the will from a ready compliance 
wall its dircrtioiib, VVe mull be intent on 
f'lch a difcipline of ourfclvcs us will pro- 
cuic us the lullefl ufe of our frame, as will 
capacitate us to receive from it the whole 
of the advantage it is capable, of yielding 
us ; lo excrciftng the members of our body, 
CO ’ ulting its conveniences, fupplying its 
wants, that it may be ihc Icallburthcnlomc 

to us, may give tb the lead unsafin/fs 

that rone of its motions may, through 
any fault of ours, be obllrufted, none cf 

its parts injured that it may be kept’ 

in as unimpaired, as athletic a fiate as our 
endeavours can procure, and all its func- 
tions performed with the utmoft exadnefs 
and readinefsj fo guarding, likewiie, a- 
gainft the irapreflions of lenfc, and dclu- 
fivcnefs cf fancy, fo compofing our minds, 
purifymg them, divefling them of all cor- 
rupt prejudices, that they may be in a 
difpofiiion equally favourable to them, 
and to our bodies— that they may not be 
betrayed into miflalces dangerous to the 
welfare of either— —that they maybe in 
a condition to difeern what b Dcccraing us, 
what is fittefl for us ; dcfiroas of difco- 
vering it, and preparing to be influenced 
by it. 


RELIGIOUS, 14^ 

We are thus to feck our moll perfed 
(late, fuch as allows us the fietll ufe of 
our feveral powers a full liberty fir the dut 
application of than. And the ability thu* to 
apply them, mull be in order to our doing 
It, to our receiving from them whatever 
fervicc they can cffedl. 

As what is corporeal in us is of Icall 
excellence and value, our caie in general 
about it, Ihould bear a proportion to the Ut- 
ile worth it has in Ufclf— Ihould chiedy re- 
gard the reference it has to our under- 
ilanding, the aflilUnce tliai it may alVord 
our inteJleduai faculties. 

Merely to prelerve t/iir b 'ing— to pof- 

fefs our mnn'xTS ctuirf’ 10 have our 

Iciifcb p'’ifed~ro be free from pain 
— —10 er.joy health, ftrcn»th, brauty, aie 
but verv Uwv aims foi human crea'uies. 
The mdll pciLd Hate of animal life can 
never becomingly engrofs the concern of 
a rational nature: fitted for much nobler 
and worthier attainments, we arc by that 
fitn'Ts for them called to purfue litem. 

Afk thofe of either fex, who rate hir.hcft 
the recommendation of features, complex- 
ion, and fhape— vho are moll intent on 
luiorning their perlons— who lludy moll 
the accomplitiimcius ofaa outward appear- 
ance; aik them, I fay, which they think 
their chief endowment, and what it is that 
does them the highefl honour? You will 
find them with one con'cni pronouncing it 
thetr reafn. With all their folly they w ill 
not defend it as fuch: with their little 
fenfe, they will picftrthat little to their 
every other fancied per fed ion. The fineii 
woman in the world would rather make 
deformity her choice than idiocy, would 
rather have uglinefs than incapacity her 
reproach. 

'Fhus, likt’wlfe, whom do we perceive 
fo fond of life, fo delii ous of reaching iis 
longefl term, that he would be willing to 
furvivc his undcrflanding ; that he would 
chufe to live after he ccafcd to rcafon ? 
The health and cafe, the vigour and chcar- 
fulncfs, that are often the lunatic’s por- 
tion, would not induce the moll infirm, 
fickly, and complaming, among us, 10 wiili 
himlclfin his Head; lowifhan exchange 
cf his own diflcmpercd body, for .ilic 
other’s difoidercd mind; 

Nor docs die mind ordy claim our chief 
regard, as it is thus univcrfally acknow- 
ledged, and as it really U the principal, tlic 
moll excellent, ihp prefiding part of us, 
but as our well-being is neccflarily con- 
nefted with giving it this preference, with 
t 3 bellowing 
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bellowing the moll of our care and pains againll what is prefent-— -to deliberate 
upon it. vviierhej \vc do not forego a much ^^rcater 

What U beft for the body, what is bel! advantage hereafter, by clofingwith that 
for the whole man, can only be difeovered which immediately offers ; or /hall not have 
and provided for, by our rational facul- it abundantly overbalanced, by its mif. 
ties, by them alliduoully cultivated, dili- chievous confequences. 
gently exerted, and thence llrcngthcncd We want not to be put on the purfuit of 
and enlarged. happinefs, but wc want very much to have 

Ourwell-being wholly depends upon the that purfuit rightly direfted; and as this 
foHicient information of our underlhmding, mull be done by the improvement of our 
upon the light in which wc fee things, rational powers, wc can be interefted in no- 
upon the knowledge wc have how far they thing more than in improving them, than 
can profit or hurt us, how the benehc they in fuch an application of them, as will con. 
can be of to -us may be derived from tribute moll to perfeft them, 
them, and how the hurt they can do uS Wcarefo placed, that, there are very 
may be efcaped. few of ilie oljeSls furrounding us, which 

If I think that to be good, or that to be may not be lerviceable or hurtful to u$ ; 

evil, which is not fuch or if I know nor is that I'erviceto be obtained, or detri- 

not that to be good, or that 10 be evil, ment avoided, otherwife than by our ac- 
which is .really ruch-~or if I think theic nuaintance with them and with ourfelve.s: 
is more' or lefs good, or more or Irfs evil in the .more -exaft our knowledge of this kind 

any thing than thcie really ib or if is, the more wc Ibffen the calamities, and 

what, Iw a proper application, might be add to the comforts of life: and it ccr- 
made of vciy great nd vantage to me, I am tainly mull be as much the intention of our 
ignorant how to make of any, or of as Creator, that we Dtould attain the utnioj} 
much as it would yield me— or if I am ig. good which wc arc capable of procuring 
nor.aut how to render that very little, or ourfelves, as that we fliould attain any fur 
not at all hurtful to me, which might have which he has qualified us. 
its evil cither greatly leflened or wholly Nor is the benefit arifiug to ni from an 
avoided : in all ihefe inilances, my well- enlarged unUcrflanding rendered Icfs cer- 
bcingmufl of necefTity be a fufleier; my tain, by the uneafincfs that we find to be 
ignorance mull greatly abate ot the fatlv- the fhare of the ftudious, the contemplative, 
f.iflion of my life, and heighten its un- and learned— of them -whofe iniclledlual 
«<ifirels. atiainmcnts we chiefly admire. 

No one is prejudiced by his not defiling The philofbphcr’s oblervation to his 
what he conceives to be good, by his dil . friend on /Wr, that it fignifks nothing 
inclination towards it, by his unwillingnefs many^ but >v:hat he had, is applicable to the 
to cmbiace it, So far is this from being knowledge they communicate: what it is, 
our calc, that we arc always purfuing it, and not how various, is the thing that con- 
'I'he fource of all our motions, the deCgn cerns us. It may extend to a prodigious 
ot .ill our endeavours, is to better curfclvcs, number exf particulars of no moment, or of 
to remove from os that which is really, or very Iktie; and that extent of it gain us all 
comgirfttively evil, ^ ^ the extravagance of applaufe, though we 

Mat alone hurts^ us is our mifapprehen- h.ive the ignorance of the vulgar, where it 
fion of good, our miftakes about, our igno- mull be of the wtirll confequence, 
ranee ot it. Let us fully underhand it — — Crowding our memory is no more im- 

havejuft conception of it, wc then fhall proving our undbrlhnding, than filling our 
never deferve the blame pf its being lefs cofFcis with pebbles isenriching ourfelves'*: 
earnclHv fought after, and therefore unat- and what is commonly the name of leam- 
tacefs of our eaxncll- ing, what ufually denominates us •vny 
nefrhfoer it is, indeed* ofoally the occafion UarHol is, really, no more than our memory 
of mt^ng it. Our foliatude, tuf eager- heavily and ufclefsly borthened. 
jicft and impatience wt here fo great, that How high is ilie defert, in the more cad, 
they won’t allow its time to examine ap- ero parts, of him who can but retd and 
pu.iranccs— — to dliltnguifh iTCtWccn them write the language of bis country ? A lifo 
and reaUties— -to weigh whw is future fpent in the ftudy of it alone foall be thffC 

* tlicre is nothing dmnft ha done more harm to men dedicited to kucn,thaa jiving the name 
af iiu4f to leailiii^, and m.\king a roan of great reading ta.be the ume with a awn of great 
knimlecige. /.u (t ^ f/>t C^oJkS 0 / rii 

judged 
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jjdged an excrcife of rcafon tnoft worthy 
of appUafe. And are we in thefc fo en- 
lightened regions, in this fchool of fcience, 
as u e are apt to fancy it, at all more juft to 
rational improvements! We have, indeed, 
n ) encomiums for him who is not at a lofs 
fjr the meaning of any word that his native 
tongue funiiflus; but he who is well fkilied 
io two or three ancient ones, will have the 
hi:»hcft apphufe for that (kill, and be con- 
ftdered as .unong them, who have diftin- 
gotllici therafelves, by a right application 
of their capacities. In this number wc, 
hkcwlfc, generally agree to place fuch as 
jiavc pafled years in only qualifying them- 
feK'cs either to cavil and difpute, or to dif- 
guiic their ignorance on any fubjc^l, or to 
colour ftrongly, and command the paflions 
of the hcareis. Wc are equally favour- 
able to them, who bnly their minds on dif- 
covcrles that have no foundation but in 
fancy and credulity— —or whole whole 
endeavour it has been to learn what this or 
that man has determined on a point, where- 
in he was as ill qualified as themfelves to 

make a right determination, or who 

amufe themfelves with theories, with tri- 
fling and vain fpeculations. 

Let u juft allowance be made for thefc, 
rnul fuch like perfons, whofc reputation for 
l.Mrning is only built on the generality 
milalling it, on the prevailing miftakes 
about it, and who have really hurt their 
underllandings by what is thus falfely cf- 
tJcmcd improving them; wc ftiall have 
proceeded a great way in removing the ob- 
jedion to die purfuit of knowledge, from 
the little fervice it is of, to fuch whofc at- 
tainments in it wc concur in acknowledging 
and admiring. 

When our intelleftual purfuits are ufeful, 
they arc often limited to what is of Icaft ufe. 
Hovv few of us are prompted to out rcfearch- 
es from the confidcration of the degree or 
extent of the good derivable from them? 
It is humour, fancy, or fordid gain alone, 
that ordinarily gives rife to the very inqui- 
ries which arc of advant^c to the world; 
they fcldom arc tntdc from a regard to 
their proper worth, from the influence they 
can have upon our own or other's hap 
pinefs. 

That better onr onderiUnding U in- 
formed, the betur it can dired as, muft be 
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as evident to all, as that wc want to be di. 
refted by it. The mind of man is as much 
aflifted by knowledge, as his eye by light* 
Whatever his intclledual powers may be in 
themfelves, they arc to him according to 
his application of them : as the advantage 
he receives from his fight is according 
to the ufe he makes of it. That igno- 
rance of his good which he might, but 
will not, remove, deprives him of it as cer- 
tainly as an utter inability to acquaint hun- 
felf with it. 

In what is the improvement of our un- 
derftandings, we may, indeed, be millakt-ni 
as we may in what conftitutes our true hap- 
pinefs : but in each cafe we mull be wilful- 
‘ly fo, wc mull be fo by refuling to attend, 
to confidcr. 

Could wc by inflind difeover our own 
good, as the brute diftinguilhes its good, all 
concern on our part to increafe cur dilcern- 
ment might be needlefs; but the endeavour 
after this muft be in the highefl degree ne- 
ceflary, when the more clearly we difeern 
things, the more wc arc. benefited, and the 
Icfs hurt by them. Where is the man who 
is not made happier by inquiries that arc 
rightly directed, and when h: can fay with 
the poet, 

—Tht fcarch of truth 

And mor*l decency hath fill'd my hieaft : 

liath every thought and faculty |ioih:ft ? 

Of knowledge as dillindl from true wif* 
dom, it may be not unjuftly obferved, that 
the increafe of it is only, the increafe of for- 
row ; but of that knowledge, the purfyit of 
which exprefles our vvifdom, we may, con- 
fldcnily aftert, that our fatisfaftion muft ad- 
vance with it. All w-iil admit it a proof of 
vvildora, jto judge rightly of what is moil 
for our intcreft, and ukc fuch meafures as 
fuit it : and as we are qualified for this by 
our knowledge, by the knowledge of our 
own nature, and of the properties of the 
things without us, fo far as they can con- 
tribute to our bettef or worfc ftaic'; in the 
degree we afe tlius knowing wc can only 
be wife, determine rightly of what Is belt, 
and afe the ficteft means to procure it. At- 
tainineiJis IHat ferve Rot to this purpofe 
inay be flighted; fuch as are requiflte 

to it, if they princijially deferve not our 
i fee not what can have any title 

to I/*. 


• since our facukiet plainly dlfcoTCRto oi ibs bwog of i God, and the VtKJwtedge of onffolvss^ 
•oough to lead os into a full and clear difeovery of our day, and great concemmeut } it will become 
as rational creatures, to employ thofa faculties wc have, abmii what they are adapted HH 
fellow the ^Ure^hoo of nature, ii feemi to Poiat us out the way. F . kis rational lo 

i*4 
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Wc are, indeed, llanlcd at the very term, 
of dcilbcraiing, weitjliiip,, coniulcrin^; 
comparing; wc have nfh.v d fuch iuoas to 
^eoi, to make them appear rather hinder- 
ing the' true enjoyment of ouifclvc". than 
promoting it: but if wc would rot fiuire 
the uncalincis that fb many of our fJlow- 
crcaturci lament, wc nruh net adopt their 
prejuiliics. In every point of cor.fcqvumcc 
wc ufc more or Icli confideration; and in 
all the plcafurch that allure, in .ill the. tii- 
flea th.at amufeus, wc arc flill making com- 
parifoiis, preferring one to the other, pro- 
nouncing ihii Icfs, and that more worthy of 
our choice. Tho' none, if the phllolopihcr 
n\iy be believed, dcUbcr.tte on the tvliole of 
Idc, a'l do on the parts of it: and if wc 
fail not to compare and rcafon upon our 
Uiutr t njoyments, I fee not what ineic can 
be foi bidding in the hdvicc to attend fe- 
rioully, to examine fairl),and to delay our 
choice till we have gained the inllrudton 
requifitc to determine it, when tlic objed 
thereof ii what can be for oUr cafe and 
faiisfadion. 

Hut it IS not, perhaps, all cxercifeof our 
rcafon, in a way fo well deferving it, that 
dilguds us : it is /A; vf appikaiion 

required fiom us, iliat wo relilh rot. 

1. VVeknow not how to be recoin iled to 
fo much u cable almt enlarging our dif- 
cernment, and refining our judgment. 

2 . W'edo rot fee how fuch a lafk c.m fuit 
tlicrr, wb.ofc whole provifion for the day is 
fiom the labour of it. 

3 . We find no linall part of mankind fo 
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ealy und'-r their ignorance and mi lakes, 
that tluy w ill not advance a Hep to retno/e 
them: and what gi eater recomme .dation 
can ilicie be of any lituation, than that 
they who arc in it are entirely ratibhed 
itiui it ? 

/ . Th ‘ pains that w c arc to take in order 
to an adv.ant.igc that mull infinitely ovrr. 
b.alarce them, we can have no cxcufc for 
omiuing. and we are called to no pains 
foi the imj)rovcrnciu of our rcafon, but 
fucli a^ c.innoi be declined without Icficning 
our h.ippincls— -without incurring fome evil 
we Ihouhl otherwife h.ave cfcaped, or want- 
ing feme go(?d we lliould otherwife hav v 
o!»rained: whatevvrh.is its negltd attended 
with theic confeiiucnces, mutt be expeekd 
from ub*. 

2 , That thev arc to feck knowledge who 
arc to jrct iht'ir bread, might feein a harfii 
Icflbn, if the endeavour to inform, hindered 
them to maintain thcmfclves; if the h/c 7 ij. 
IcJge they were to feek w.as any other tut 

av/'tr/ .J i ,ji Jur thttn, (d'wli.it can rive 
them all the happiiids ihat creatures (d 
confiituicd can lecciv e. Vox this every ore 
mud have K ; it (liQuld be judged our 
c' iel buli.rj;. ; it dii us to tli.it \ cry em- 
\ loynicnt fum which we have our fuypoic 
-pis carried on wiih u— afii'.U us in it — 
gives it every coafideiation that can m.ikc 
It eafy.ind i.uibfa<itory to us. 'The pe.ifai.t 
or naechanie is not .idvlfrd to fpend fewer 
hours at h'.boui, that he may liave more 
lor iludy, for reading and coniemplaiiug 
— to LaVe his Ipade or his tools for .1 pen 


l' r. cur iUop<M cm.Movmcntbes lu tliof. c)uu..n.s aiul i:» thu loit of kno^vled-e uhidi is moll fuit- 
c»l fu i-in n.<te)..! < ,ip>KUic>, aiiu uui’e' in it oui ipr.it il i.itcicU, ihc L.n.di'.ioii or on crcnisl (l..tc. 
11, 1 .U-, I thi.iK, I nuiy umtUle th.t nu ,.iii y u tl>c p. ; c. ic.ucc uaU hunuels of ni.udvind in r,nc- 
r.,1. I SM i il/‘V O'! ILri^.n I nJ -fL /- !.»r ■ t* 

♦ Kow miM, wluifc plemilul fuiu.ne', ull.nv tl,( m IcUrc Ki unprove tiu'ir uiuU 1 iV'.ultir-N r in (i- 
tn.y tl.cmiclv^-s witha I'ay .anouace, I t.ui.iot icll : Unt auiliirk- tlicv have a h.w op .m.m'ol' (hen 
fonU, s\ ho I iv out .ul tho>i' incomes m puWHum Mr il c bodv, ai.cl empiuv amie » f u lu proevuo lix 
m ■ '.ns ami helps .>f kn.nvlrdr.e; uhu l..Wc aie-t v.ac to .rp^car aUv.ns in a nc.U and Iplcndul outfa'r, 
anU wunhiih.nkthrmMvcs n>i1«;rahlc m cuaifc ^.r .1 p.t.lKd coit,.,i:d ya coiucr.tedlv 
tl nr a nnls f i .vpivar ahrn lU Ml .i pm-MUbvary oUoa,fcp,tches,a..d-bni n.^vcd (hreJs, kiai .-is it has 
jdcMriUliancc or ihtfn tountiy U\!oi (1 mt-anibecommojK.pimon of thnfoihty c eonvcrled wiih) 
til clothe them m. 1 will not Ivero mcaoun how unre..lunahle th« is for uion that e^er ilankof .^fn- 
une l\ I p, and tlieir concern nciu ui it, wlvch ao laitoT.al wi.iu can avoid to do fonittime;. Lo.L's 
Hui>, nt { If. iv.Ch. Jo. 

I .Arc the sr^.Ttclt pait of numkim’, hy the ncrodiiy gf their condition, fulijcnflcd to vmavoidaMo 
i ;iiora csj in tliofe thm ’S wlach .ae of gicateft mpoitancc to them ’ Have t.hehulfc of mankind no 
.i'lvr foidti h„t acad^al and hliad fh.aice, to cimdo.51 lji«m to their happinefs or n.ifn^ ’-^God |J.'•5 
far liihed ivcri willi i.vcid'iei futbcicr.t todiie^fthcm m the way timy ihou.'d take, if they wi'i but fc- 
r.oatlv I .nplf , them that way, whoa ihcir ordinary vocations allow them the Icifure. No man is fo 
^fvluilly '.iWn up w'lh the atteu<anc« twi the means of livinjt, as to have no tpaie time to think at all 
of his lb 1. and inform himfelf in maiteri of Rdi^jicru Wcio men a.' inieut ou thn, a« they arc on 
thi IRS uf I v\ .11 conce nmav, there are noaefo crOav<d to the nccciriUvs of life, who mijrht m*t fi.id 
many v»c n, t s that mijjhi be hvifbaadcti to Uus advani.ijEJi of ihcu- knowledge. L 9 .L'i EJaj ca H - 


or 
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c r a hook. I<o, the advice to him is, oh- 
20 VC v,h,u pall’es, and what good or hurt 
;,cro 'ipaiiics or follows it. 

'nark what it is that pleafes you only 
foi a few moments, and then either brings 
miiiudiate uncalinefs, cr lays a foundation 
ior U/ne futme, ' 

You jincl feveral things of fervice to you, 
which is of moft, which has no 
fci’i of inconvenience attending it, or very 
lude incomparifon of its advantage; and, 
if there arc none of them without Tome in- 
conveniences, whicli has tljc feweft— which 
docs you good in a higher degree, or for a 
longer leim. 

You are coiuinually with thofe of the 
D’re nature with yourfdf; take notice 
li.it is fcrviccrb’c or p; '.judicial to them; 
y’O'i may Icain from their experience uhat 
U'lir own lejches yoa not. Every day will 
fi'iniOi fomc or other occurrence thru may 
1 \‘ .1 prcfit.t’ole Icfibn to you, inalie it fuch; 
overlook nothing that aifcids your wcll- 
liig; attend cliiedy to what corccins it. 
()0 over fiequtntly in your thougius 
I' c obldtvafions ycu have made on what 
will nif'ie 01 lefs lieiiclit you ; let t‘;cm be 
lo d.( I ly impiintrd upon your mind, make 
t'l’in io familiar to yourltlg that the oiRr 
01 a K'R good may never furprifeand be- 
tray sou into ilic ncglev^, and, by that 
im .irs, the lofs of a grcatei. 

W u are at all times at liberty to cor-fidcr 
> '^ur own natuic, be acquainted with it, Re 
u iMt V on ean do for youi felf, wh u ihaiecf 
your happinefs has no dependence on the 
ildngs 'vithout you ; what bleflings may be 
iceiired to you by ycur own difpofitions. 

\ ou nccellarily Ihunevil; don’t millakc 
it; he lure of whnt is fo; be apprifed of 
t’lc degrees of it; be thoroughly inlh acted 
in ihejc, that a dclirc to efcape what )ou 
teuid cafdy bcai, may never occafion you 
adiilrefs vviiich you would pronounce iniup- 
poitab’e. Lnceavour to inform youikJf 
w hatevil you cannot tooinduftriouflyavend 
— sshat yon Ihould readily fubnutlo— what 
you may change into good. 

He, to whole fiiuation terms like thefe 
would be unfuitable, mu ft have 
feck, .ns well ds a U’velihcod, Our natural 
undcrrtandi'.ig fits all of us for a talk like 
this ; nor can it be ir.confilknt with .any the 
hardeif labour to which our fupport will 
oblige us. 

'i he whole of this fo fevere alclTon is this 
briefone; Do your lieli for yourfclf; be as 
happy a* the right ufe of tlie abilities Gcd 
has given ycu can make you. 
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3. As for the urconcernednefs of fo great 
a part of our fpecies at their ignorance and 
enors— the entire fatisfaftion they exprefs 
under them: with regard to this, let R be 
conftdcrcd, that we are no more to judge 
of good from tlie praiflice of numbers, than 
of truth from their opinions. 

They thoroughly enjoy thcmfclvcs, you 
fay, with their little knowledge, and many 
miftakes. 

And me any of us in our younger years 
better plcafcd than wlicn we are fuffered 
to fport away our time — to pafs it without 
the Icaft controul and inllrudion? JJut bc- 
caufc we arc thus pleafed, arc we tightly 
fo ? Could worfe befal us, than to be per- 
mitted to continue thus agieeahly unr>- 
ftr.iincd and uninllrurteJ f 

The nun in a lecliargy defires ycu would 
let him dofc on ; he apprehends no danger, 
when you fee the greateft; you grieve and 
vex him, when you attempt to cure liim. 

DoC) any one who has more fcnlc than 
the hulk of his fellow-crraturcs, with for 
their dulncfs, that he might ftiare their di- 
verfions — wilh for tlicir thoiightlefiucfs, 
that he might join in their mirth 

Could the ncglcd of our rational facul- 
ties be accompanied, throughout our coi - 
tinuance in being, with the laiisfadion at 
prefent cxprefied by fo many under it, tins 
indeed might be fomething in its favour; 
but this is by no means ti)c cafe. He who 
gave us ihefe faculties, and the ability to 
miprovc them, muft intend that we fliould 
improve them: by fruftrating his inten- 
tion, we incur nis difpleafure; if we ir.ccr 
it, we may juftly cxpcil, fooncr or later, to 
feel the eftedts thereof. 

Nor is it to be thought that the negicdl 
pf our reafon is, from the good we hereby 
forego, its own fuiftcienr punilbrncrt, and 
tlicrcforc not likely to expefe us to any 
other. We cannot rightly think thur-, be- 
caufe of the extenfivc mifehief occahoned- 
by this negleit. It is very far from term - 
nating in ourlclves from making u.s the 
only fulfcrcrs.i Were it lb confined, fome 
pretence there might befor confidcfingcur 
mere crime as our ample panithment. bi.t 
fuch it cannot appear, when it docs infmire 
hurt to otherr— to cur neghbourheod— to 
our friends— to our ihmily— to the who e 
community of which wc ate members. 

What is enough for mylcif, what I can 
do without, Ihould be ihs Icaft cf my con- 
cern. My duty is to refleci what 1 can 
do for ethers; how 1 may make riiyfelf cf 
greateft ufe. W''c ftanJ all i.argely inJthftd 

10 
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to our fclbw'Crcaturcsj and, owing theth 
fo'much, if we neglcd to qualify ourfclves 
for fcrving them, w- greatly injure them. 
But as this is not the place for purfuing 
thefe reflections, 1 will now only remark, 
of what deplorable confequence it is to our 
children (whole title to our endeavours for 
their benefit all acknov;ledpc) that the 
culture of our minds is fo little our care— 
that we flight the rational improvements, 
with a capacity for which our Creator has 
§0 gracioufly favoured us. 

Unapprchenfive of the mifehief our off- 
fpring mull ncccffarily receive from our 
llotii, our intemperance, and other criminal 
gratifications, wc impair their frame before 
it is yet compleateU; we entail on them 
mifery, before we give them life. 

Their reafon feems to be watched in its 
appearance, only that it may be applied to 
for its Ipeedicr corruption. Every thing 
they are at fir ft taugnt to value, is m* hat 
they cannot enough defpirc; and all the 
pains that IhouM DC t.akcn,to keep their 
minds from vain fears, are employed to 
introduce them. 

The chief of what our memory receives 
in our childhood, is what our maturer age 
moll wilhes to forget. 

While we are ignorant how hurtful it is 
to be governed by our paffions, our wife 
diredors permit them to govern us, and 
thereby give them a ftrengm which wc af- 
terwards fruitlefsly lament and oppofe. To 
iiive our tears, wc arc to have our will; and, 
for a few momenu of prefect quiet, be 
condemned to years of diftrefs. Imaginary 
evils wc arc bid to regard as the principal 
real ones; and what we fhould moll avoid, 
wc are, by examples of gi^tcll weight 
with us, encouraged to praSife. 

How much indeed beth the bodies and 
minds cf children fufter from the ill-in- 
formed underftanding of their paicnu, is 
fcarccly to be>:onceived— what advantages 
they lofc by it— what mifery they feel; 
and therefore, as they are the immediate 
ohje^s of our care— as nature has made 
tlicm fuch, and all the prejudicethey receive 
from a)>y failure of ours, from any ncgleft 
on our pare in qualifying durfelves to a^fl 
them in the wa^we ought to do it, h 
really an injury oone'them by us; we can- 
not think, that if we wop*t endeavour to 
have juft notions of things we are fufHd- 
endy punilhed by bein^. without them— 
we can with no probtib)tity fappofe, that 
if w e art content to be lojers ouifelves, it 
will be latLfafUon enough for any diftrefa 


that our carclclTnefs or fupinenefs brings 
on others, even on them whofe welfare wc 
ought moft to confult. 

Of vvhat advantage it is to both fexes 
' that the parent, under whofe guidance they 
are in their tender years, fhould not have 
confined her 'thoughts to the recommen- 
dations of apparel, furniture, equipage— to 
the amufements in fafhion— to the forms of 
good breeding— to the low topics of fe- 
male convcrfaiion ; wc have the moft re- 
markable inftancesin the family Emilia. 
She has for many years been the wife of 
one, whofe rank is the leaft part of his 
merit: made by him the mother of a nu- 
merous offspring, and having from his 
impormne and uninterrupted avocations, 
their education left entirely to her, ^i!l 
they were qualified for a more extenfive 
inllruilion ; it was her ftudy how (lie 
might be of the greateft ufe to them: 
they were ever under her eye: her at- 
tention to forming their manners could 
be diverted by none of the plcafuies, 
by none of the engagements that claim 
fo nfany of the> hours of a woman of 
quality. She did not awe, but reafon her 
children into their duty; they fhewed 
themfi'lves to praflife it not from conflraint 
but convidion. When they were ablcrt 
from her— when they were in compan)-, 
where they might have been as free as ihty 
ple.ircd, f have, with aftonilhment, ob- 
ferved them .na much influenced by what 
their wife mother had advifed, as they 
could have been by any thing flic would 
have fdid had Ihe been then prefent, in 
her converfation with them inc waj per- 
petually inculcating ufcful truths; fhe * 
talked them into more knowledge, by the 
time that they were fix or feven years old, 
than is ufually attained at, perhaps, twice 
th.atagc. 

Let me indulge my imagination, and, by 
its aid, give a fampie of her inftrudioiis; 
firft, to one of the females of her family, 
and then, to one of the males, Le*mra, 
her eldeft dnughtcr, has, among her many 
accompliihments, great (kiU in painting. 
When her mother and ftic Hood viewing 
the pidurcs, that crouded etch fide of the 
room in which they were, Emilia defired 
to hear what the pupil of fo eminent .t 
mailer had to obferve on the v^orks before 
them. EtoMora begin; pratfed the bold 
and animated manner in this piece, the 
foftneis and delicacy of that. Nothing 
could be more graceful than the attituu 
of thif figure; the expreffion in thatwat fo 
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Mpn\^ the colouring fo beautiful, that one 
]yXi t;u]y fay of it, to make it alive, 
jnt'- chaloncis wanted; nor would you think 
iKat wanting, were you to truft wholly 
Pi u,ur eyes. Here Ihc admired the Ikil- 
fiiUillrihution of light and (hade; there 
m perlpcdvve was to wonderfully exad, 
i,].iC In the great number of ob]e6ts pre- 
vailed to the eye, it could fix on none but 
whr.t had its proper place, and jull dimen- 
iion . How free is that drapery? what a 
variety is there in it, yet how well adjulted 
is the whole to the leveral figures in the 
piece? Does not that groupe extremely 
pleafe youritadyihip? the difpolition is 
<]'.urc fine, tlic aflbeiation of the hgurcs ad- 
1 know not which you could pitch 
to have abfent or altered. Lcomra 
puifaing tlvisfirain, Emilui interrupted her: 
Have we nothing, child, but c>:a^lncfshea'? 

]s every thing before us quite finiihed .tnd 
tiuhlefs? You will be plcafcd, Madam, to 
icflccf on what you have fo often incul- 
cracd, That one would always chufe to be 
Ihaiiiig in cenfurc, and liberal of praife— 
That commendation, freely bellowed on 
vhra deferves it, credits alike our temper 
and oar nnderllanding, 

'riiib 1 would have you never forget. 
But Tin here a learner; in that light you 
CIV now toconfidernie; and as your French 
:naO;cr taught you pronunciation, not only 
In iiiiag a right, but by imitating your 
v'long one; making you by that means 
more Lnfible where the difference lay ; fo 
to qualify me for a judge in pointing, it 
Hill not fufficc to tell me where theartiff 
h fucceeded, if you obferve not, likcw'ife, 
wiieredie has mifearried. 

Leonora then proceeded to fticvv where 
the drawing was incorrcdl— the altitude 
tingraceful — the cufiume ill preferveJ — the 
<):dor.uancc irregular— the contours harlh 
—the light too drong— the Hiade too deep ; 
extending her remarks in this way to a 
great number of pieces in the collecUon. 
You have been thus far, inierpofed Emtlta, 
my inllru<llor, let me now be yours, tlup-^ 
pofe your own portrait here. In the Ikme 
manner chat you vtoald examine it, jiSge 
of the orijginal, This you ought to do, 
llnce it will be done by tthers\ and the 
more blemilhw y^u di (cover, the fewer 
you will probably leave for ihom to reproach 
you with. The faults Jn the pi^lure may 
be known to him who drew it, and yet be' 
fuffered to appear, from his inability to 
corred them; W when you dUcera what 
as faulty in yourihlf, if you caooot amcAd, 
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you can, often, conceal it. Here you have 
the advantage of the painter; in anorlier 
refpeA he h.as it greatly of you. Not one 
in a thoufand is a judge of the faikm m 
hk performance; and therefore even wWn 
rmny may be objeded to him. he Hull pais, 
in common cllcem, for an excellent ai tift. 
But let the woman, unconfeious of her inv- 
perfcVlions, be at no pains to remedy or 
hide them, all who converfc with her are 
judges of them; when the permits them 
to be fex^n, they are certain to be cen* 
fared. 

Vou have fufficiently convinced me, ti> 
how many things the painter mull attend 
— againft what various millakes he has to 
guard: e:Kh of your critioifins on him may 
be a leffon to yourfclf; every blaniih i>f 
beauty in any part of his w'orks has fonie- 
thing correl'pondent to it in human life. 

T he defign is faulty, not only when the 
end vve propofe to ourfclve* is confeflklly 
criminal, but when it is low and mean; 
when, likcwife, we let our time pa/s ax 
random, without any concern for what 
realbn and duty require, but as caprice, or 
humour, orpallioi)fuggcils. 

Wc offend againll proportioit, when we 
arrogate to ourtelvcs the defert wc want, 
or over-rate what may be allowed us — 
when wo hate not what is really evil ; or 
when our aftertions arc placed on what u 
not our proper good. You remember the 
diffc^lion of a female heart in the SpeSfuior; 

1 refer you to it, that I may fparc my owa 
reflcv^ions, on what would furnilli copiow 
matter for bo very plcafing ones. 

Vour lady (hip will pardon me for in- 
terrupting you ; but I-can’t help thinking, 
that tne head and heart of abeau or country 
Tquirc would, fumifli as macfi foliy and 
corruption, as the head and heart of an/ 
woman in the kingdom. 

Wc ihall never, child, become better, 
by thinking who arc worfe than ourddves. 
If the charge upon ns be juft, wc (hould 
confidcr how to get clear of it, and not 
who arc liable to one equally reproach- 
ful. Were I to bid yiKt walh your face, 
would think yoorfelf juftmed in not 
doing It, becaofe you could (hew me a 
woman of rank wim a diitielr^ But to the 
porpofe. • 

That expreffioQ, any fitilnre in whiek 
you would, ai a judge of pakttng, treat 
without mercy, ii^in morals, violated hf 
whatever b out of chira^er. All incon<- 
fifieocy in praflice^n ptofeffioft and prac- 
tice; every thing unbecoming your k 

y3ur 
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your cducAtion— your c.ipncity— your An- 
tion, dcfcrvcs the* lame ceniuic that the 
pencil meets with, when it errj» in exprel- 
fion. 

Skill in the diAribution of light and 
fltade, or the cla/r-oS/.utej as, I think, the 
term of art is, I Ihould apprehend refemblcd 
by prudence; which teaches us to Ihcw 
oorielvcs in the moA advartnt^eous point 
of view— brings forward and brightens 
our good qualities, but throws back and 
obfcurcs our defeiils— fuffers nothing to 
diAinguiAi itfelf that will be to our difpn- 
lagemcnt, nor jjiadcs any thing that will 
credit us. 

By anhmimce is meant, I apprehend, 
the manner of placing the fevcral objects 
in n piece, or the dilpofition of them with 
refped to the whole compofuic. And what 
can be fitter for us, than to confider where 
we are, .and to apj^car accordingly? The 
civilities that are lefs decently ihcwn in 
the church, it would be a great indecorum 
to negled in the drawing- joom. The 
freedom that will gain you the hearts of 
your inferiors, fhall, if ufed towards thoic 
©f A higher rank, make you be thought 
the woru-bred woman in the world. Let 
the fcafon lor it be (lirrcgard< d, your 
che.arfulner 5 rtiall be offenfive, your gra- 
vity feem ridiculous— your wit bring your 
fenfe into queAion, and your very frienUlieA 
interpofition be thought not fo much a proof 
of your afte6ion as of your impertinence. 
’'I’is the right placing of things that ftiews 
our diicrction— that keeps us clear of difii- 
culiies— that raifes our credit — that piin- 
cipally contributes to give any or cur 
dcfigns fueccis. 

To beauty in colouring correfponds, 

erhap, good nature improved by go<d 

reeding. And, certainly, as the canvafs 
could furniAi no dcAgn fo w*el] far.cied, no 
draught Ibccrreft, but what would yet fail 
to ple.ife, and would even di'guA you, were 
the colours of it ill-united— not fuAained 
by each other— void of their due barn o- 
ny ; fotK)th fenfe and virtue but a little 
way in our recommendation, if they appc.rr 
■not to thevr proper advantage in an c. lincfs 
of behaviour— in foft and gentle manners, 
«nd with all the gr.'jces of affability, cour- 
tefy and complaifance. 1 fee, by yotir 
fmiling, you arc fatisfied you cannot be 
necufed of being a bad colouriA. Eeliccc 
me, you have then gained a very material 
point; and th-* more concerns )ou have in 
the world, the more proofs vou will find of 
its importance. TU drop this fubjecl when 


I have fuid to you, That if to make a good 
pidure fuch a complicated talk, requiies 
io much attention, fucli extenfive obferva- 
tion— if an eiror in any of the principal 
parts of painting fo oA'ends, takes off io 
greatly from the merit of the piece - — - 
if he, wlio 13 truly an a niff, overlooks no- 
thing that would be .at all a blcmiAi to his 
pertormance, and would call each trivial 
indctoruni a fault : think, child, what care 
about the oiiginal ought to equal this ior 
the poi trait — cl what infinitely greater 
confcquencc it mu A be, to have every thing 
right within ourlelvcs, than to give a juli 
appearance to the things wiil.out us; and 
how much iefs pardonably any violation of 
deco*um would be charged on your life, 
than on your pencil. 

'ri»e moll finiffed reprefentation only 
pleases by its coriefpondence to whnt it 
repreients, as nature well isnitalcJ; and it 
jullncls in ir.”re rcprclcntaiion and imita- 
tion c.vn have the chaims you And in it, 
you may c.allly conceive the ilill ^ic.iter 
delight that mull: arife Iroin beiKldiiig the 
beauties of nature itlclf; fuch, pariicuLail}', 
as the pencil cannot imitate— the bcruiics 
of r.itional nature, tliofc which the pollcilcr 
gives heill-'.f — which arc of ten thouiand 
times the moment any in her outw.iid 
fyinmctry — which, how highlv locver t!wy 
may aJoin her, profit her Ilill more; and 
are n<u only to her own advantage, but to 
that of the age in which the lives, and, pol- 
fibly, of remote A generations. 

IViy conccin to fee you this fair unble- 
milhed original makes me Arangely un- 
ndndful on what topic 1 am got. 'There, 
lurcly, can be no proot wanting, how much 
a witc .ind jn od w oman excels .any poi tia’t, 
or .my wom.in, wlio lias but the merit ol a 
potir.dt, a tine .appearance. 

In this w.iy Eml/a takes each oppo.iu- 
ni-y to form the manners of her daughter 
— :o give i.er throughout juA and le.ifon- 
.ah:e ieiitimcnts,“and difpale her to the cx- 
atf difch.irgc of her duty in every relation. 

thus educated, has the fooh 
and the fellies of the age in their due con- 
tempt— judges wifely — .ifts prudently— 13 
ever ufcfnlly or innocently employed— can 
pafs her evenings very chearfully without a 
card in her hard— can be perfediy in hu- 
mour when Ibe is at home, and all her .ac- 
quainunce at tlie aAembly; and fccnis 
l.kcly to borrow' no credit from her family* 
whicii !hc will not fully repay. 

\Vc will difmifs the daughter, and 
reprefent Emia parting wkh her fon in 

teinu 
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ifrms like ihefe. I am now to take my 
Ic.ivc of you, for one campaign at kail. It 
is the firrt you ever fervid, let me advUe, 
r.'.d do you a<ff, as if it would be your hd : 
the cl ingrrs to which you will be expofed, 
give both of us leafon to fear it: if it plcafe 
(;o 1 that it (lioiild be fo, may you not be 
f iu>id unprepared, nor I unrefigncd ! This 
J p<]\ t!'c lefs likely to be, vvhenp« have 
f',: I friy hell: counfel, and I your promife to 
H-r. a upon it. He bowing, and alTuring 
hvi , that whatever the fhould be plcafed to 
f.i\ to him, it would be carefully rcmeni- 
\y red; (he proceeded — I could niver con- 
ceive, what induced the foldkr to think 
that he might take greater liberties than 
the red of mankind. He is, ’tis true, oc- 
eVio i.illy fubjeeded to greater harJlhips, 
nv h- runs great t hazards; but by a 
1' ' d and »'i' iouslife, he makes thefehard' 
ihips .'ihuuclan-tiv more grievous than the/ 
01 ' t'l V. ii<' wouldhe— he difcjutlihes himfelf 
to bear them. What would you think of 
lis "vits, Vv'ho, becaufe he is to be much in 
t ’ * cold, his, as c.ften as he can, clofe to 
I'v; fre ? An habitual fobriety and regulii- 
riry ('fn.inners h, certainly, the bell pro- 
ici'v<.tivc of tiat vigoro'.'s conltitution, 
which m .k:s it lead inuMfy to endure ii- 
tigu ' and cold, hunger and thi'll. 

'fhe dangers to which the foldier is 
c\po!cd,are lo far fiom excuhng his liccn- 
li ufnels, w hen he hts no enemy nc.ar him, 
that they ought to be confidcred as the 
Iho'iged motive to conform hirnfelf, at all 
tunes, to the rules of reafon and religion. 
A pr.acUcc .agreeab'e to them is the beil 
(upport of his fpirits, and the fured provi- 
(ion fjr ]ii> fafety — It will effedually re- 
move his feats, and can alone encourage 
Ids hopes: nothing but it can give himany^ 
c uiifortablv cxpcft.atior, if what threatens 
him fhould befal him. lie who is fo much 
in danger, ought to be properly armsi/ 
againd it, and this he c.an never be by 
r.deding on the women he has coirupted 
—on his hours of intemperance, or on any 
other of his extravagancies. You won't 
peihaps allow that he wjnts the armour I 
w vmld provide him, becaufe he never knows 
the apprer.cnfions that n’quire it. Bit I 
.am confidering what his apprehc'jr.ons 
ought to be, not what they arc 'i'hc n.a- 
tu 'c of things will not be altered by our 
opinion about them. 

It is granicvi, that a foUicr’s life is, fre- 
qu.Miily, in the utmod haxuird\ and the 
qu-jdion is not, hovv a thoughtkTs, irupid, 
abfurd creatuie Ihoald behave in fucha 
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fituation, but what (hould be done in it 
by a man of prudence and fenfe ? 1 fay, he 
will attend to the value of wiiat he hazards 
— to the conlequcncc of its I fs ; and, if 
found of very great, he will fo a6t, that the 
lofs thereof may be, if poflible, fomc or 
other way made up to him, or accompa- 
nied with the fcwelt inconveniences. In- 
fcnfibility of danger is the merit of a bull- 
dog. True courage fees danger, but 
ddpifes it only from rational motives— 
from the confiderations of duty. There 
can be no virtue incxpofing life, where there 
is no notion of its value; you arc a brave 
man, when you fully underlland its worth, 
and yet in a good caiifc difregard death. 

If thus to be ready to die is commend- 
able, wholly from the caufe that makes us 
fo, which IS, unqudlionably, the calc ; I 
don't fee how fucli an indifference to life, 
when honour c dls you to riik it, can con- 
fifl with paffing it, at any lea!on,immor.illy 
and dillblutely. 

Here is a gallant oHicer who will rather 
I)e killed than quit his poll— than be want- 
ing in the defence of his country ! Is not 
this a fine rdolution in one who, by his 
cxcefft'-s, mikes hirnfclf every day Ids able 
to ferve his country ; or who fets an ex- 
ample, which, if followed, would do his 
country as much mifehief as it could have 
to fear fiom its moll determined enemy ? 

The inconfideratc and thoughtlcfs nuy 
laugh at vice— >may give fpft terms to very 
bad adlions, or fpcak of them as if they 
were rather matter of jell than abhorrence: 
bjt whoever will refled whence all the 
mifery of mankind arifes— wlut thefource 
is of all the evils we lament ; he cannot but 
own, that if any thing ought to make us 
ferious— if we ought to detcil any thing, it 
fhould be that, from which fuch terrible 
effeds arc derived. 

For the very fame reafon that we prefer 
health to ficknefs*, ?afc to pain, w'c muft 
prefer virtue to vice. Mpral evil feems to 
me to h.avc a neceffary connexion with 
natural. According to my notion of things, 
there is no crime but what creates pain, or 
has a tendency to create it to others or 
ourfclves : every criminal is fuch, by doing 
fomcihing that is diredly, or jn its confe- 
qucnces, hurtful to himfelf, or to a fellow- 
creature, ' 

Is not here a foundation of religion that 
no objediona can affed ? Deprive us of if, 
you deprive us of the only cffedual re- 
ilraint from thofe pradiccs, which arc *moft 
dctrimcnul to the world— yau deprive u$ 

of 
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of virtue", and thereby of all the true hap? 
pmefs we have here lo c:v'pe6t. 

To charge religion with the mirduefoc- 
cafioned by miibikc^ about it, I think lull 
ay kipcruncnt, as to decry reafon for the 
wrong ufe that has been made of it; or 
government, for tlic bad adminidration of 
kind of ity in injcry part of the -iK'orU. 
What fliall prove to the advantage of 
mankind, will, in all eefn, depend upon 
thcrarelvcs : that which is, confe/Iedly, 
moft for it, in every inftance you can think 
of, you fee, occafionady, abufed ; and by 
that abufe becoming as hurtfdl, as it would, 
otherwife, have been beneficial. Contro- 
verfy I hate; and to read books of it as ill 
fuits my Icifure as my inclination; yet I do 
not protefs a religion, the grounds of which 
1 have never conftdcrcd. And upon the 
very fame grounds that I am convinced of 
the truth of religion in genera’, I am fo of 
the truth of chrilHanity. 'I'he good of the 
woild is greatly promoted by it. jfwe 
would take enriflianity for our guide 
throughout, we could not have a btrtcr— 
we could not have a furcr to all the* hap- 
pinefs of which our prcfcMU ftaie admits, 
its fimplicity may have been difguifed — 
its intention perverted— its doArines mif- 
rcprcfcnrcd, and concJufions diawn, fuiting 
rather the intercll or ambition of the ex- 
pofitor, than the direflions of the text : but 
when 1 refort to thtr rule itfclf;— when 1 
hnd it aflcriing, that the whole of my duty 
is to love God above all things, and my 
neighbour a-s myfcif — to live always mind- 
ful ny whom I am fent into, and preferved 
in, the world, and always difpofed to do in 
it the uemoft good in my power; I can no 
more doubt, whether this is the voice of 
my Creator, than I can doubt; whether it 
fnuft be his will, that, when he has made 
me a re.ifonabic creature, I (hould aft like 
one. But 1 will drop a topic, on which I 
ara fare your father mull have fuflicicntly 
enlarged : I can only focak to it more ge- 
nerally: ana ohjtSiom 1 mull 

leave him to obviate; yet thus much con- 
fidently affirming, that if you won’t adopt 
an irreligious Icheme, till you find one 
clear of them, you will continue as good a 
chrillian, as it has* been our joint care to 
make you. I pray God you may do f^ 
He that would corrupt your principles, is 
the enemy you have moll to fear ; an ene- 
my who means you worfc, chan any you 
will draw yourfword againft. 

When you arc told, that the foldicrt re- 
ligion is his honour, oblervc the praftice of 


them from whom you hear it ; youTl ibon 
then have proof enough, they mean little 
more by honour, than what is rcqoifuc to 
keep or advance their commilTions— -that 
they are Hill in their own opinion men of 
nice honour, though abandoned to the 
grolTcH fenfuality and cxccfs — though 
chargeable with afts of the foulcft perfidy 
and injufucc— that the honour by which 
they govern thcmfelves differs as widely 
from what is truly fuch, as humour from 
rcafon. True honour is to virtue what 
good breeding is to good nature, the po- 
lifliing, the refinement of it. And the 
more you think of chriHianhy, the more 
firmly you will be perfoaded, than in its^ 
precepts thefriilej} rules of honour a re ccu- 
tained. By thelc I certainly would h,u c 
you always guided, and on that very ac- 
count, have reminded you of the religion, 
which not only Ihcws you them, but pro- 
poles the reward likeliell to attach you to 
them. I have done. Take care of y uir- 
felf. You won’t fiy danger, don’t com t it. 
If the one would bring your courage into 
qncllion, the other will your renfe. 'I’lm 
ralh is- as ill-qualificd for command, as the 
coward. May every blefllng attend you ! 
And to fecure your happineC., live aKv.iys 
attentive to your duty; reverence and obey 
Him to whom you owe your being, and 
from whom mull come whatever good you 
can hope for in it. Adieu. I c.in’t fay it 
would fufficicntly comfort me for your 
lofs, that you died with honour; but it 
would infinitely lefs aftiift me to hear of 
you among the dead, than among the pro- 
fligate. 

What has been the ilTue of inflruftions 
like ihefe from both pnicnts? ^exphy for 
fo uc wi'l call the worthy man, from the 
time he received his commifiion, has alike 
dillinguilhcd himfelf by his courage and 
condu£l. The greatcll dangers have not 
terrified, the worll exampici have not cor- 
rupted him. He has approved himfelf dif- 
daintng by cowardice to keep hfe^ and ab- 
horring to Ihorten it by excefs : the bra- 
very with which he has hazarded rV, is 
equalled by the prudence with which he 
pnli'ci //. 

§ 149 . On the Emphyment of Time* 

ESS AY THE SECOND. 

Cumanimos, cotmkis i>ercrrtif<|ue viilythiv, i 
corpt>ns obt'etjaio, >uJul ^euUaque difcclTerit, 
vnlwpt.vtcmquc, ficut Ubem aliquara dccofiS 
Oppi client, omnemquo tnortU d<)lori(que tinv>- 
icra etfajerit, focicUtewqvio 
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cum faisjomnefqiie natmi conjun^los, fuosUuK- 
eiit, culiumque ilcorum, & piirnm rcl gionem 
f.iueperii— qttuUo, diri a«t excositaii potent 
bcatuis > Tull tie Lf^ibut. 

Among the hihans there is an excellent 
Ici of men called Gymnofophijis: thele I 
gicady admire, not as Ikillcd in propagat- 
ing tiiJ vine— in the arts of gtafiing or 
iigriculturc. They apply not ihcmlelves 
to till the ground— ^lojcarch after gold 

to break the horfe— to tame the 

bu’l to fliear or feed fheep or goats. 

\v'hat is it then that engages them? One 
till ig preferable to all thcle. Wiftlom U 
the j urfuit as well of the old men, the 
rs, as of trie young, their difciples. 
N'lr IS there any thing among them that 
1 . ) ^r:ch praife, as their avernon to floth 
a, I, I iJtCl'iClb. 

t the tables arc fpread, before the 
n:u is fet on them, all the youth, alTem- 
b 1 Tg 10 their meal, are afked by their niaf- 

101 s In what ufeful talk they have been 

uTiployc'l from lun-rifing to that time.— 
Oae K'prefcnts himrclt as having been 
toLm an aihitrator, and fucceeded by las 
ardent management in cumpcfing a diffc- 
rei’ce — in making iliem Iriends who vverc 
attaiiancc*. A fccond had been paying 
ohulicncc to his parents commands. A 
linrd had made (bmc difeovery by his own 
application, or learned fomething by ano- 
ther’s inllruiflion. The reft give an ac- 
count of theinfelves in the fame way, 
lie who has done nothing to deferve 
a diiu:er, is turned out of doors without 
one. 

Dipping into Jpulnui for my afternoon’s 
amufement, the foregoing paftage was the 
lad 1 read, before i fell into a ft umber, 
W/Vich exhibited to me a vaft concourfe of 
the fafhioniblc people -at the court-end of 
the town, under the examination of a 
fj' .mnofophift how they h.id pafled their 
ntorning. lie begun with the men. 

Many of them acknow lodged, ilwt the 
niorning, properly fpeaking, was near gone, 
before their eyes were opened.. 

Many of them had only rifen to drefs— 
*0 vifii—to amufc thcmfclvcs at the draw- 
ing-room or coffee-houfe. 

borne had by ridingor walking been 
c^nfulting that health at the beginning of 
the day, which thcclofc of it Would wholly 
pafs in impairing. 

Some from the lime they had got on 
their own cloaths, had been engaged in 
f^‘ting others put on theirs— in attend- 
i‘tg levees — —in endeavouring to procure 
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by their importunity, what they had dif- 
qualificd thcmfelvcs for by their idlc- 
nefs. 

. Some had been early out of their beds, 
but it was bccaufc tlicy could not, from 
their ill-luck the preceding evening, reftin 
them ; and when rifen, as they had no fpi- 
rits, they could not reconcile themfclves to 
any fbrt of application. 

Some had not had it in their power to 
do what w'as of much conlequeoce; in the 
former part of the morning, they wanted 
to fpcak with their trade fmen; and in 
■the latter, they could not be denied to 
their friends. 

Others, truly, had been reading, but 
reading what could make them neither 
wifer nor better, what was not worth their 
remembering, or what they fliould wifti to 
forget. 

It grieved me to hear fo many of emi- 
nent rank, both in the fea and land fer- 
vice, giving an account of thcmfelvcs that 
levelled them with the raeaneft under their 
command. 

Several appeared with an air cxprelllng 
the fulleft confidence that what they had to 
Dy for themfclves would be to the piiilofo- 
pher’s entire f.itisfadion. They had been 
employed .?s Virtuofi Ihould oe— — had 
been cxcrcifing their /kill in the liberal arts, 
and encouraging the artifts. Medals, pic* 
turcs, ftatues, had undergone their exami- 
nation, and been their purebafe. They 
had been enquiring what the literati of 
France, Germany, Italy, had of late publilh- 
cd; and they had bought what fuited their 
rcfptdivc laftcs. 

When it appeared, that the complcating 
a Koman ferics had been their concern, who 
had never read over, in their own language, 

a Latin hiftorian that they who 

grudged no e> pence for originals, knew 
the.monly by hearfay from their worft copies 
— — that the very perfons who had ^id 
fo much for tlic labour of Ryjbrack, upon 
Sir JadrnvJ judgment, would, if they had 
followed their (nvn, have paid the lame fum 
for that of 'Ihat the book-buy- 

ers had not laid out their money on what 
they ever propofed to read, but on what 
they had heard commended, and what they 
wanted to fit a /helf, and fill a library that 
only ferved them for a breakfaft-room ; 
thiaclafs of men the Sage pronounced the 
idled of all idle people, and doubly blame- 
able, as. wafting ^ike their time ani their 
fortune. 

The follies of one fex bad fo tired the 
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philofopher, that he \voo!d laflFci no account 
to be given him of ihofe of t.ie cih^r. It 
eaiy for him to "ucE ]\o\v tlse females 
have been employe 1, vvacic l.ich were 
the examples in ihofe they were to honour 
And obey. 

For a ihort fpicc there r.Ms a general 
iilcncc. The Gymno'bplii'l at length cx- 
©relicd himfelf to this tll'cd: Yon have 
teen rcprffentel ta mens a people who 
would ule your own reafon-— — who would 
think for yourfclvcs— — who would freely 
inquire, from your opinions on evidence, 
and adopt no man*s I'entiineius merely be- 
caufe they were his. A charader, to 
which, for aught I can find, you arc as ill 
entitled as, perhaps, moll nations in the 
univerfe. The freedom with which gaMt 
nara''S arc oppofed, and reccieed opin-ons 
quclUoncd by among you, is, prohribly, 
no other than what is ui'ed l)y /me of every 
country in which liberal inquiries are pur- 
fued. The difference is,j(7.vhifely publilh 
vour fcntimcnrs on every lubj;d; to ih ht 
U W'ould he penal to avow' any notions tlut 
agree net with thole of their lupciiors. 
But when you thus pafs you davs, as if 
you thouglit not at all, hive you rny pre- 
tence toVrccdom of thought? C\>r» they 
be laid to love truth, who Ihun confidera- 
tion? When it feems your lludy to b? 
ulclcls, to be of no fervicc to others or 
ynurfelvcvs— — when you treat your time 
as a burthen, to be cafe^l of which is your 
whole concern — —when that fiiuation, 
thole circumdances of life me accounted 
the happicll, which moll tempt you to be 
idle and iniignilicant; human nuarc as 
much dilhoiiourcd by you, as it is by any 
of thofe people, whofc favagcncls or lupcr- 
flition you have in the greatcll contempt. 

I.ec me not be told, how welt you ap- 
prove yonr reafon by your arguments or 
you r funtlments. The proper ule of reafon, 
IS to ad rcafonahly. When you fo grolVy 
fail in this, all the juft apprehenfions you 
miy enccriain, all the right things you 
may fay, only prove witJi what abilides 
you are formed, and with what guilt you 
iniihpply them. 

The Sage here raifin|j; his arm with his 
voice, I concluded it advifcable not to ftand 
quite fo near him. In attempting to rc- 
mf>ve 1 R Aoke, and hallencd to commit to 
writing a dream that h.ad fomuch truth in 
it, and therefore cxprclVed how' feafonuble it 
will be to confidcr to wiiat ufe of our time 
w c arc dircilded. 


Firll, By cur prefent ftate and comli- 
tlon ; 

Secondly, By the relation we bear to 
each other ; 

Thirdly, By that in which we Hand to- 
waids the Deity, 

If we arc railed above the brute' if 

w'c are undeniably of a more excellent kind, 
we nniJi be made for a different puipolc; 
ive cannot have the faculties th’y w'anr, 
but in order to a life different from tiu iis ; 
and when our life is not fuch— — wln*n 't 
is but a round of eating, drinking, a.ij 
flerping, as theirs is— — when, by our i 
ne^^ and inattention, we are almoft on a 
level wi h them, both as to all leu'c ol 
duty and al' ufeful knowledge that we pf f- 
fcf;, our time muff have been grievo iilv 
rniremployed ; there is no hirer token ol 
its having Seen fo, t lan that we hi e vkiii^ 
fo little to advance ourfelveo above the In id. 
Avhen our Creator had vouchiafrd us I j ka 
fupeiior .i capacity. 

I’hc C'catuies below ns are whol’y intent 
on tlic pl al’urcs of fenfe, beC-iule they .ire 
cipAblc of no otlicr: but as man is eapibl: 
(d much higher and nobler, he mult hr'c 
thus p:i\ liege, that his purfints may be ae- 
cordingl — tlvit his better natme Hio'.il 1 
bo better employed. 

Were we born only to faiisfy the appe- 
tites we have in common with the brure 
kind, we Ihould, like it, have no higher 
piinciple to direct us— to lurniOi us with 
othci delights. Alhhc dilUmftion hotv^cen 
u> that this principle ran nirdce, vsas, un- 
doubiedly, intended by our Creator to br 
mule; .and the lefs any appears, our abub* 
of this principV", and cwrequently our op- 
pv'ution to our Maker’s will, is the mo:x* 
notorious and blameabl:, 

It may feem then plain, that there are 
advantages to be purj'aed, and .a cei t.un 
degree of excellence to be attained by u-, 
according to the powers' that we jiave, a: d 
the crcit arcs below us want. How induff ri- 
ous vve Ihould be to improve every oppor- 
tunity for this, we may learn by aticnJing, 
ill the next place, to our unco tajut and, at 
all events, continuance on earth. 

We are fully apprifed, that by the pains 
of a few hours or days no progrefs can br 
made in any thing, th.at has the fflghtcff 
pretence to commendation. Thofe ac:om- 
, plirnments, that arc confined to our fin- 
ger’s ends, what months, whit years cf 
application do they coil us I And, ala-^ • 
what u illcs arc the moft admired of them. 

in 
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in comparlfon of a great number of others 
for which we are qualified*, and which, as 
ihcy are fo iwftnitely preferable to thefe, 
ought to bc/o much the more earncftly 
fought! When, therefore, the whole term 
allowe.1 for gaining and ufmg them, is thus 
precanoLis and fliort, we can have but a 
very fmall ponton of it to difpofe of as we 
iloafe — -to pafs entirely as mere fiincy or 
\umour I'uggcfts. If much is to be done 
iaavv'iy ihort time, the good hufbandiy 
of it mail be confultcd: and there is no 
on'', who confiders what we, univerfally, 
miy CiTed — in hnw many particulars we 

n'ly be of fervice to ourfelves how 

much depends upon our cndeavouis 

h^v neceffarv they are for cur attaining 
Vt iit ihouKl be moil valued by us, what is 
oi greated confequence to us; there is, I 
< r . f.o one, vs ho confiders thefe things, bat 
admit, that vve havT much to do, and, 
'rJore, that the feantytenn we have for 
.’t ought to be carefu’ly managed — —can 
(''ll. hv a prudent management fullicc for 
difpatch of inch a 

Ill i our opportunitlc:, for making at- 
tiiarTicu's ihiis dehiahic, Hiould ha fo much 
• im.ic diligently watched and lealily 
i"^ihr.iCL‘d, as they meet with many unavoid- 
iMeii uptions even in our jlimt life. 

1 b) V gi eat a part of our tim- is /- 

>V h) i t') us i, confumed by, that fiiortcr 

our deep! Vv^'c aie leally better ce- 
toa nulls than ordinary in this inllanre, if 
a third part of cur life thus pafics : 
d on lire rcll of it what a large demand 

i'' made by our meals by our juiliflable 

0 .fcationi— — by the forms and civibii'^s, 
fo '.v’iith a proper correfpondence with our 
f ilow-Lrcatures obliges us? Add to ihcfe 
‘''■ efiary dcduftions,\he many cafual ones 
yitli vvhich we all, unavoidably, meet, and 
w ill foon appear, what an exceeding 
^niall part of our fliort continuance on carth^ 
ye have to bellow on fuch purpoles of liv- 
ing, ns alone can be of credit to us. 

W'e arc further to reflet, that in the 
part of our life, in which wc can be 
toiployedlilce rcafonablc creatures, oppor- 
tnnitdes, fordoing whAt may be of greatcll 
jr.omcnt, do not always ferve us: and with 
ome of them, if loft wc never again 
JTicet. 

e depend very moth on things without 
^ * and over which wc have no fort of c^m- 
niand. There may be an extraordi: ary 
advantage derived to us from them ; but 
^ firft offer of this be negicded, wc 
never have a fc^ond. 


Nor is it only the dependance wc have 
on things without us, that requires us lo 
carefully to watch our opportumucs; \sc 
have a ftill more awakening call, if poiiible, 

to this from v/\thii\ ourfelves from tV.e 

rellraints to which the cxercifc of our pow-» 
CIS ij rubjetlccd, Vi’^e cannot ufe thefe when 
and as wc pleafe— — we cannot chufe the 
time of Ufe wherein to avail ourfelves of 
our natural endowments, and to reap all the 
advantage dciigned us in them. 

When wc arc in our youth, our bodies 
eifily receive whatever mieii or motion can 
rcconlmend us: where is the found fo dif- 
ficult, which oiir tongue capnot be then 
t.night to evprefs? 'i'o what fpecd may 
our feet then be brought, and our hands to 
what dcvicrity? But if we arc advanced 
to manhood before the forming us In any 
of thell' ways is attempted, all cnJeivour 
alter it will then clthci be quite fruitlei<, or, 
probably, lefs fucccfsful ihati it would have 
been in our cailier ycais ; and whatever it* 
luccefs be, a much greater might have 
formeily been obtained with half the 
pains. 

'I'he verv fim^ Is it with our underfland- 
ing, u nil our w.ll and our pafiions. 'rheic 
is a ceitain feafon when our minds may be 

enl.it ged when a vail flock of ufcful 

truths m.ay be acquired— *— when our paf- 
fioHi will readily fubmit to the government 
of rca'iir.— when light principles maybe 
lofixf^l in us, as to influenc-’ every impor- 
tant acHon of our lu'nrc lives; but the 
fcMfon for this extends neither to the whole, 
nor to any confiderabJe length of our con- 
tinuance upon cai th ; it is limited to a fe w 
years ofou' term; and, if throughout thefe 
W;c ncglcd it, crior or ignorance arc, ac- 
coiding to the ordinary coiirfe of things, 
entailed upon us. Our will becomes our 

Jaw f)ur lufls gain a flrength that we 

af^Tw.ards vainly oppofc—— wrong incli- 
nations become fo confirmed in us, that 
they defeat all our endeavours to correCf 
them. 

Jf. Let me proceed to confidcr what di. 
rc^lions arc furnifticd us for the employ- 
rtent of our time, by the relation wc bear 
to each other. 

Society is manifefliy upheld by a circr- 
laticn of kindnefs : we are all of us, in fomc 
way or other, wanting afliflance, and in 
like manner, quali.fied to give it. None 
arc in a flatc of independency on ihei.’’ fc'«- 
low-crcaturcs. The moll ilcrdejlv erd 3W- 
cd are not a mere burthen on their kind; 
even they can coniributu tiicir Cure to the 
M coTmon 
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common good, and may be to the political 
body, what thofc parts cf us, in which we 
lead pride ourfelvcs, are to the natural, not 
greatly indeed its ornaments, but much 
for its real ufe. 

We learn what are jnflly our mutual 
claims, from this mutual dependency : that 
on its account, as well as for other reafons,. 
Our life is not topafs in a round of plcafurc 
oridlencfs, or according to the fuggeftions 
cf mere humour and fancy, or in lordid or 
fclfidi purfoits. 

Ihere can be nothing more evidently my 
duty than that I Ihould return the kindnefs 
J receive— than that, if many are em- 
ployed in promoting my intereil, 1 fhould 
be as intent on furthering theirs. 

All men arc by nature equal. ^ Their 
common paflions and afFe£lions, their com- 
mon infirmities, their common wants, give 
fuch conllant remembrances of this equali- 
ty, even to them who are inoft difpoled to 
forget it, that they cannot, with all their 
endeavours, render themfclves wholly un- 
mindful thereof— they cannot become 
in/enJiUe, how unwilling foever they may 
be to emfider^ that their debt is as large as 
their demands— that they owe to others, 
as much as they can rcafonably exped 
from them. 

But arc .ill then upon a level— mud thofe 
dillin^lions be thrown down, which, being 
the chief fupport of the order and peace of 
fociety,arctuchofits happinefs; and which 
nature hcrfclf may be judged to appoint, by 
the very difpofitiems and abiliiks with 
which forms us; qu.difying fome for 
.rule, and fitting fome for fubjciJlion ? 

'fhat, in many inftanccs, we arc all upon 
a It'vel, none can deny, who regard the ma- 
terials of our bodies— the difeafes and p.iin 
to which wc arc fubjeft— our entrance into 
the world— the means of preferving us in 
it— the length of ourcontinuance therein — 
our pallagc out of it. But then as it will 
not follow, that, becaufc wc are made of 
the fame matcrub— are liable to the fame 
kccidcnts and end, wc, therefore, are the 
fame throughout; neither is it a jutl con- 
fjufion, that, becaufc wc arc levelled in 
^ur dcpendance, wc Ihould be fo in our 
employments. 

Superiority will remain— diftinGioni 
will DC preferved, though all of us muJl 
frrvc lach other, while that fervict is lUf- 
fercntly performed. 

Superiority has no fort of conneflion 
with idlencfs and ufelclTnefs: it may ex- 
•mpt u« from the bodily fatigue of our in- 


feriors, from their confinement and hard^ 
Blips — it may entitle fome to the deferenci 
andfubmillion of thole about them; but it 
by no means exempts any of us from all 
attention to the common good, from all 
endeavours to promote it— by no neans 
dees it entitle any of us to live, like lb 
m.Tny drones, on the indullry of others, ro 
reap all the benefit we can fiom them, and 
be of none to them. 

The dillindlions of prince and fubiccl-- 
noble and vulgar — rich and poor, coni.i^ 
not in this, that the one has a great dtal to 
do, and the other nothing — that the one 
mud be always bulled, and the other may 
be always taking his ple.arurc, or enjoying 
his cafe* No, in this they confill, that thcle 
fcveral perfons are differently hujied — alTill 
each other in difierent ways. 

Thefovereign acquaints himfelf with the 
true Bate of his kingdom— direds the c\c- 
culion of it.s law?^ — provides for the exad 
adminilh.ition of julUcc — fecures the pr*)- 
perticsofhispcoplc—prelerves their peace. 
Thofc aic his cares; and that they may he 
the more allured of fuccefs, and have their 
weight more eafily fupported, his com- 
mands find the readied obedience — a large 
revenue is alugiKtl him— the liIghcB ho- 
nours arc p.u(i nim. Jt is not, in any ol 
thefc inllanccs, the man who is regarded, 
but the head of the community ; and that 
for the bnicfit of the community — for the 
ft'cuiity of its quiet, and the furtherance ot 
its profperiiy. 

The nobility have it their tafk, to quali- 
fy themfclves for executing the more ho- 
Dourabic and important ofhccs of the com- 
monwealth, .ind to execute thefe offices with 
diligence and fivlelity. The very ftation, 
to which they are avlvanced, is fuppofed 
either the recompence of great fervice 
done the public, or of the merit of an un- 
common capacity to ferve it. 

'The rich members of the Bate, as they 
have all the helps that education can give 
ihem-TrVs in their riper age they have all 
the opportunity they can wiflt for to im- 
prove upon thefe helps — as their circum- 
llanccs exempt them from the temptatior* 
to which poverty is txpofed; to them is 
committed the difeharge of thofc offices in 
the commonwealth, which are next to ths 
highetl> and fometimes even of thefe— thty 
either concur in making laws for the focie- 
ty, or arc chiefly concerned in executing 
them— commerce, arts, fcicncc, liberty* 
virtue, w’hatevcr can be for the credit and 
peace— for the cafe and profperity of a 
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t;on, depends on the part they aft— —on 
their conduft. 

Let them be a fuplne, indolent race; 
averfe to rational inquiries — to all fcrioiis 
application — let it be their bufinefs to di. 
vert ihcnifelves, to give a loofe to fancy 
and appetite — let all their fehemes be tliofc 
of fclf-indulgence, and their life a round 
of vanity and fenfuality; f.id mull be the 
condition of the nation to whh.h they be- 
long ! throughout it muft be difordcr and 
confufion — it muft have the woril to fear 
from its more poweiful neighbours. 

And as, in all countiies,//;ry,whoaredir- 
lingullhcd by their rank or fortune, have 
tKir poll, their duty, their talk, fo\ the 
common good — as todifchai gc this rcquiics 
many accomplilhmenii, the attainment 
of whiLh is matter of much attention and 
p-iins, requires an improved underftanding, 
comiiund of paftlons, an integrity and refo- 
lutlon, wiiich only can be preferved by an 
liabItLial feiioufnefs and relleftion — as they 
c,innot fuil in their parts, cannot niifcmploy 
/^.'o/ Ieilurc, and unfit themfclves for, or be 
negligent in the fervicc appointed but 
tkir country muft fuller grievoully in its 
moll valuable interells; the diligci ce 
lliouM ufe, the little time they have to tnlle 
a-vay is evident; it is moll evident under 
uhat obligations tiny are, not to abandon 
theinfelves to merely animal gratifications, 
and the plcafures of fenfc— to doth and in- 
adivity. 

Nor is it only from the omiftlon of what 
tky ought to perform, that the public will 
in tills cafe fulfer, but from the example 
i^^cy let. An infcnftbillty that they arc to 
hve to any ufeful purpofcs— a thoughtleff- 
nefs of their having anything to mind but 
their humour and liking — a grofs carcldf- 
nefs hoW their days pafs, cannot appear 
amongft thofc of higher rank, but the in* 
feftion will fpread itfelf among thofc of a 
lower; thefe will defire to be as lazy and 
'^onhlcfs as their fuperiors— to have the 
fame lharcof mirth and jollity— to be of as 
little confcqucncc to thcjDublic. 

That this will be the cafe, is as certain, 
as experience can make any thing. It has 
been, and i.s every where, found, that 
where they, who have the wealth, and arc 
therefore fuppofed, though very unreafon- 
shly, to have the fenfe of a nation, treat 
ihcir lime as of no account, only think of 
making it fubfervient to their exccifcs, 
^bcir anity, or their fports; the fame 
Wrong notions foon fpread among their 
inferiors. 


. The populace, indeed, cannot be quite fo 
difiblutc — they cannot be fo iinmcrl'cd in 
floth and fenfuality, as the richer part of a 
nation, becaufc their circumftanccs permit 
it not: their maintenance muft coll them 
fomc care and pains, but they will take as 
little as they can— they will, as far as is in 
their power, have their fill of what their 
belters teach them to be the comforts of 
life, the enjoyments proper for rcafonablc 
creatures — they cannot debauch thcmfclves 
in the more elegant and cxpenfivc ways, 
but they will in thole which fuit their edu- 
cation and condition— they cannot be 
wholly ufelefsjbut ifdicy make themft ives 
of any fervice, it lhall only be, bccaufe they 
arc |».ald for it, bccaufe they cannot bciup- 
ported without it. 

And how can we expeft that things 
Ihould be oiherwifc? It is not, upon the 
lowcft computation, one in a hundred who 
forms his manners upon the principles of 
reafon. Example, cullomary prafticc, go- 
vern us. And, as they, who are more cf- 
pecially dependent upon others, have it 
taught them, fiom their very infiincy, to 
refpeft thofe on whom they depend— to 
obferve them— lo be direfted by them; no 
wonder that they Ihould be fond ot imitat- 
ing them, as far as their fituation admits; 
no wonder that they Ihould copy their fol- 
lies, fince that they can do moll eafily, 
and that moil fuits their natural depravity. 

But to him, vvhofe induftry os his I up- 
port, 1 would obferve ; lie Ihould not think» 
that if they, who enjoy the plenty he 
wants, arc prodigal of their time — mifem- 
ploy it — walle it; their abufe of it will at 
all excufe his. He cannot polfibly be igno- 
rant how unfitting fuch a walle of time is 
—how much good it hinderi— how much 
evil it occafion^— and how much a greater 
fuftcrer he will be from it, than thofc whw 
arc in more plentiful circumllances. 

And let it be confidcred, bv both high 
and low, rich and poor, that there cm be 
nothing fo becoming them, there can be 
nothing that will give them fo folid, fo 
lafting a fatisfaftion, as to be employed in 
ferving mankind— in furthering their Jiap- 
pinefs. What thought can we cntcruin 
more honourable with refpeft to God him- 
felf, t)han that his mercy is over all his 
” works”— that his goodrtefs ii continual- 
ly difplaying itlclf tlirough the whole ex- 
tent of b>-ing— ;hi: t .c* unthankful and 
the evil he not only forbears, but ftill fecks 
to awaken to a due acknowledgment of 
hi.ii-r-to a juil ffrtifc of ih:ir true iotcreft, 
Mi 
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by perfevcnnp; in his kindncfs towards 
them, by continuing to them the blelliiigs 
they ft) ill defer vc ? 

And if the confidefation of the univcrfal 
Creator as thus ailing be le.illv that which 
makes him appear moil amiable to us»— 
which aflTefts us with the moH: piofound 
veneration of him, and chiefly renders it 
pleafing to us to contemplate his other 
pcrfcdions; what worth do we evidence, 
how highly do we recommend ourfelves, 
when employed cither in qualifying our- 
hlves for doing good, or in doing it — 

” ’ ‘ ' we have t)ie common advantage our 
r • ; ii-‘luit— when we (cek for p!ea- 
i j.i /nalcing ourfelves cf ufe, and feci 
iM,')-incfs in the degree in which wc com- 
/nuidcatc it? 

III. What employment of our time the 
relation in which we Hand to God luggells 
to us, I am next to Ihcw. 

Hvery one who reads th's, 1 may jufly 
fuppofc fenfiMc that thcieis a natuiefnpc- 
rior to his owri, and even polTelfcd cf the 
big heft excellencies — that to it v\eowc oi-r 
CMifcnce, owe the endowments which 
place us at the head of .all the cicatuics 
upon earth, owe whatever can make us 
didire to have our exigence continued to us 
—•that by this fuperior nature drW, many 
of our wants can be fupplled — that on it 
we entirely depend^that from its favour 
llic whole of our incrcafing happinefs can 
be expelled. 

From what wc thus know of God and 
ourfelves, there mull arife certain duties 
towards him, the performance of which 
will have its demand on our time. His 
perfedions require ourhighcll veneration; 
this cannot be excrcifcd or preferved with- 
out our ferious attention to and recollcftion 
of them. His mercies demand our moll 
humble and grateful acknowledemcnts ; 
proper afts of thankfgiving arc therefore 
what wc fhould be blameable to omit; 
they daily become us, and (bould be made 
withalUhc folemnityand fervour, that furt 
the kindncfs vouchfafed us, and the majefty 
of him to whom we addrels ourfelves*. A 


due fenfe of our weaknefs and wants is 
a conftiint admonition to us to look up to 
that Being whofe power and goodnefs are 
infinite, and ter chcrifli fuch difpofitions as 
are moll likely to tecommend us to him: 
hence it is evident what ftrefs we (bould 
lay upon thofe awful invocations of the di- 
vine interpofition in odr favour, and upon 
that devout confefTion of onr unworthinefs 
of it, which have a natural tendency to 
keep the Deity prefent to our remembrance, 
and. to purify our hearts. 

Public acknowledgments of the good- 
nefs of God, and application for his blcf- 
fingj, contribute to give a whole commu- 
niiy fuitnble apprehenfions of him; an/i 
tlicl'*, ir It lie my duty to entertain, it ii 
equally my duty to propagate; both as the 
I pay the divine e\ctllcncics is 
hcicby fitly exprefled, and as the fame 
advantage, that I receive from fuch appre- 
henl'on , will be received by all whom 
they afr.\‘l in the fame manner with 
Hence it is clearly our duly to join in the 
public v.’orfliip — to promote b) our regnhn- 
attend \iice upon it, a like legiihirity m 
oth.C!:. 

'I'lnlc ohfl'rvatlons will, I hope, I ; 
tlu'ught ful'icivnt proofs that from dte - 
I.atifai’//C 1\M! to God, a certain portion <i 
our time is h.is claim-^oug!tt to be hi 
ap.trtlor meditation upon him, for pinyir 
to h'm, end for fuch oih'T cxcncifc of o-r 
reafon I’s more* immediately re*lpa6ls him, 
and fuit^our obligatioqs towards him. 

Dean Kali tv, 
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‘ bince all things aio uncertain, favour 
* yourfclf.' Whcic ha^e 1 met with it.^ 
Whofefower the advice i^, it proceeds upon 
a iup|»ofi{i(m r.broliiicly falfe, That there i) 
.in uncertainty in all things: and Were the 
fuppoiition true, the inference w'ould b« 
W'long; did wc allow, that there was fuch 
an uncertainty- in all things, it would be 
wrongly concluded from thence, that wai 
fhoulU favour ourfelves. 


• Never to ncknowdril;^ tbe-enjoyments .inJ privilc^:^.^ w»e Iwe icccircd, and hold, of God, 1< 
effe^ to d(*y that we jecrivcJ them fiom him ; not to . ppiv to him for a fupply of our w.uWh, i-* ta 
denvy cith.cr our w'Jutv, or his power ofhdpiog u-.. /I./; .-t </ .if/.o/ u.J, p. j i 1 . 

If 1 (houM never pray to God, or woifhtp lum at uU, toJi a tot.sl omilfjon would be c(i«.\alein 
this alTcrtum, Thcic is no God. who go\ urns the woi'vl, to bcadc red ; which, if there is r\wh .1 Bems . 
muii he contrary to truili. Alfo .md to luglcdt thu duty, thuu-h not always, wni 

fa\our, if not dircdlly puiclalm, the lam<* uniruth. h'or cenanJy to svorlhip Gmi after this manner, 
is owh'to worihip him accidcntilly, which i:, to tlecloie it agieat accidcul tirat he ts wrorthipped at ah, 
and th'S .ippro.\ches as near as pofiihic to .» ncf-lect. Bt ikIct, fuch a fp.uiny and infi-equent wur- 
Jhipptr of tlic Deity, betrays fuch M lubitual difregoid of him, as Will iWer every rciiasQus atf infis* 
Bihuta and null. 
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Firft, tliCTC is not the uncertainty here 
rappofed. With regard to thofe things, 
^\hich call us to thoughts very different 
from that of favouring ourfelvcs — which 
Oiould withdraw our attention from our 

0 '. n will, our own liking— which fug^eft to 
us quite other confideraiions than of tak- 
ing our eafe, and indulging our appetites 
— which ftiould make the animal life the 
lo ill of our concern— which fhould render 
u'. only folicitous to puiify ourl'clves, and 
heuicfiil toour fellow-creatures; with rc- 
j a'd to tlicfcj things, I fay, we have either 
.;’)iulute certainty, or the higlicll degree ot 
prubahjity. 

To have produced fo much l>cauty and 

Jer, as every whcic diicuver thernlclves, 
1’ It llifwMKC uas not only but 

p>c:ii vv'lidom and power. I'he henTcjal 
naturally refiiltlng fi'om the things 
luis be.autifully fo. med and oi-derly clif- 
I'O'j.l, diuiionjh ate the gooduel .., as well as 
llic wifdn'n and power of theli aullior. 

'i'luit the benefits he dcTigned, Oiould 
co'illnitly take place, nujly ns he is a goad 
I' vi' <rjrc:ihle to hrs ‘U///; and what- 
(-\'T Mmleis their taking cHcd, mijl be 
< ^ '■ 'iCcuble to It. 

We ianuot have n furer mxrk of what 
r’eafes him, than its being produdivc of 
^'lappinefs; and whatever has mifery ac- 
companying it, carries autth ti the ckarejl 
proof of Us diTpleafing him. 

A virtuous pradicc greatly furthering 
the happinefs of manktnd, mujl he phxftng 
to their Maker \ a vicious one inuf difpJeafe 
h‘ m, as it neceflarlly obdruds their hnp- 
pmefs. 

If from any accidental indifporuion of 
things, as from the number of the cri- 
minal, virtue fhould here nrifs its reward, 
there 1% great likelihood that it WiW elfewhere 
receive it; and if vice, by a like acci- 
dent, fhould, in particular indaiices, not 
carry with it thofe marks of its offending 
the Governor of the world, which it in moil 
ctTcs bears, there is the ligheji probability 
tfnt it will have its puniihment in fome 
future date. There i'l that probability in 
iu'ou: of •I'/V/r/r, not only from what our 

1 afonlngs onthcjuflice and goodnefs of 
God induce us to think it has to exped 
bom him, but alfo from the vidblc man- 
ner in which he fignihes his approbation of 
it’ He has impreffed a fenfe of /// worth 
on the minds of all mankind— he has made 
fatisfadion infeparablc from a cenForraity 
U) //—he has appointed many ad vintage?, 
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in the ordinary courfe of things, its atten- 
dants; which feem concurring ajjuvames, 
that to whatfoever difadvantages it may 
now,cccafionalIy, expofe us, they will beat 
length fully rccompcnfed. And there is 
the piobubility 1 have mentioned, that the 
guilty w'ill not be abvays without puniili- 
ment adequate to their crimes, not only 
fiom the appreheniions we may fitly en- 
tertain of a jufl Governor of the univcr'c; 
but alfo from tlie manner in which to 
the notice of all men, expreffes his abhor- 
rence of vice: annexing to mauy crimes 
immediate inconveniences — [giving others 
a very fliort lefpitc from the fevered dil- 
trefs, the painfullell difeafc:. — allowing 
Ho/ic to have our rcafon and conlcicnre 
on their fulc, to be .approved by us in 
our hours of feriournd.s and calm reflec- 
tion. 

Virtue is, evidcntly'y preferved and pio- 
moted by frequent confidcration — by dili- 
gence and application— by the dcnal ot 
our appetites — by thcredi.iint of our in- 
clinations — by a conllant waichfulnefs 
over our paflioib— by cheriihing in our- 
lelvcs fcntiincnto of humanity and bene- 
volence. Vice is, as mavifijllyy produced, 
and confirmed by inattention— by lupinc- 
ncTs and carclcirncfs— by favouring • u: 
appetites — by confulting rather wh 
arc difpofed to, than what is bed for u , 
rather what inclination, than what rcafo i 
fuggefls— bv an att.icliment to the fatis- 
fadion of the prclcnt moment, to our im- 
mediate profit or convenience— ‘by adopt- 
ing n.irju V, f.'ifilli principles. 

I'hus it will appear, that there is by 
no means an uncertainty in all thiiv>s'. 
Moll ccruin it is from whence virtue has 
its fcci’rity and improvement. Kuu.illy 
certain is it how* we become bad, and how 
wc arc made w'orfe. Virtue liai, in the 
nature of things, a rcwaiJ of which .it 
cannot be deprived, and vice as fuic a 
puniflimcnt. All thofe accidents which 
obllrud either the adv.aniages fuiting a 
viituous prailice, or the fu.ferings that 
a vicious one ought to fed, may fitly 
carry our thoughts to fome future ffate, 
when each will have its full defert from 
that Being, who lias fo clearly expreffed 
as well his approbation of virtue, as his 
abhorrence of vice; and whofe goodnefs, 
wifdom and power, as they admit of de- 
monjlraticrty io they cannot but he believed 
to concur in beftowing ihofc rewards and 
puniihments, which will be moll for tho 
5 welfare 
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welfare of the nobicft part of the creation, 
the intelligent part of it. 

But if there were the uncertainty that 
is not; the right conrcquence wuuld not 
be, F avour yourfclf: it would be, Secure 
yourfelf: Provide againft the worfl. Let 
your prefent enjoyments be direcled by 
the influence they may have on your future 
happinefs ; confuier tin' whole poflibic ex> 
tent of your exillcncc, and forego the fa- 
tisfaikion of a few moments, rather than 
hazard the lofs of a good that may con- 
tinue for endlcfs ages. 

Such feem the proper inferences in this 
cafe; and the lecurity of ourfelvcs is 
very unlikely to be cfle(!led by favouring 
imrfelves: the refuk of this, in a remo- 
ter period, may, \vi:h ilie highefl degree 
of pjobabillty, be conjedured from what 
is every diy evpeiienccJ. 

Bear and forbear, is the Icflbn for l»im 
who merely feeks to give hi' prelent life 
all the comfort in his power. (Jieat in- 
conveniences we cannot even hcic a\oid, 
but by fubmining to lefler. 

Freedom from pain is the price of the 
enjoyments we deny ourlVlves; and llrcngili 
of body purchafed by ti:c e\ercilc tliat fo 
feverely fatigues it. 

To what fleeplefs nights w'ould he be 
con<lemncd, whofe eafe throughout tiic dnv 
was to have no interruption f How little 
Tclilh (hould wo have of our food, were we 
to know' nothing of the difquiet of hunger? 
The man who would moll tulle the grati- 
fications of fenlc, mull be the mod fp.inng 
in his application to iliCin ; /Ir/ne it is tlicy 
not only art* heightened, but continued to 
MS. It feems the condition of our being, 
that \vc fltould have no pleafuie * 

that we (hould pay for each, before or af- 
ter its enjoyment. To decline w hatever we 
could be Icfs plcafcd with, is the furell way 
toincreafe both the number of our fuflVr- 
ings, and their w-eight. 

What can be more precarious than the 
continuance of human life? Who in his 
‘'twentieth year acknowledges not, how un- 
certain it is whether ,he lhall fee his for- 
tieth? Yet no one of common prudente 
feeks barely to crowd as much fatisfaOion 
into his lilc, as can confitl with his reach- 
ing that period: there is no prudent roan 
but denies himfelf many things, in hopes 
of attaining a much longer terra. 

We mud unufually fail in the love of 
eur children, if wc would not purfue their 
i^elfarc, in the furoe way by which we judge 
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our own bed confultcd. But where is the 
advocate for “ Favour yourfclf, fmcc all 
things arc uncertain,** who, if diferetion 
makes a.iy part of his character, governs 
himlelf by that principle irj their educa- 
tion — who docs not redrain them in a 
thoufand indanccs? while yet the unca- 
finefs it gives, and the tears it cods them, 
m.^y piobably never find that very fmall 
recompcnce, which mud be the utmod 
he can propofe from it. T fay this rccom- 
pei'cc \r\:iyy probably t never be found ; a late 
eminent mathematician having, upon an 
cxadl calculation, obferved, that one half 
of thofe that are born, arc dead in feventecn 
years time. 

Some claim to a public fpirit, to a love 
of tluir cmintry, wc find made by the ge- 
nerality of even in thi.'' very profligate 
i.gv’. But from him, whofe rule it is to 
favour liiinfelf, tlie public can have no- 
thing to exped. Were this the prcvail- 
ing prio'^ple among us, *iis obvious how 
little regard would be Ihcwn to the com- 
mon welfare. 

.'“'ll of the learned riofeflions would re- 
gulate their vipplicalioii, by its lubfervlcncy 
to their maintenance, and think they had 
nothing fo much to dudy, as how to make 
their fortune. 

Soldier and f.iilor would have no notion 
of any honour didind from their advantage 
—of any obligation they could be under, 
when their pay might be fafe, to endanger 
perfons. 

'Fhe people would judge none fo fit to 
reprefent them, as they who bad been at 
the grcaied expenee in corrupting them ; 
and the repvclentativcs of the people would 
fee no ic.ifon why the w'hole of what was 
to be gained dtould go to their conlHluents. 

In Ibort, nothing but fupiuenefs and 
floih — an attachment to their cafe, and 
the gratification of their fenfes-r-low, un- 
manly views— -purfuits throughout the mod 
fclfilh and fordid could prevail, among all 
orders and degrees of men, in any coun- 
try, where the received dodrinc was,/^* 
vour yosir/f If, 

Hence certainly is it, that not only the 
better conllituted governments, but even 
the nations of a lets refined policy, have 
encour.agcd fo much an indifference to the 
(canty poriicn of life here alloiied us— to 
the continuance, the cafe, the conveniences 
of it; exciting, by various methods, each 
member of the community, to have chiefly 
at heart the public intcrcll-r-to be ever di- 
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Ti-^cnt LTida^livc in promoting it — tofub- 
nut to any Jiuxultie^ for the iervice of his 
country, and to dtTpife death in its de- 
fence. 

Nor do we univerfally eHecm any cha- 
radders more, than thnfe of the pcrfons who 
havedlrtinguilhed themfclves by their dif- 
intcreftednefs — by their 7cal for the com- 
aiongood— by their fiighting all private ad-‘ 
vantages that came in competition with it. 

What has been the language of the 
more gencrens Heathen, but the very re- 
vcifc of Favour thyfclf? Plpto advifes his 
fiiend Arcbftai to confiicr “ that wc are 
“ not bom for ouilelvcs alone — that our 
■'* country, our pa.enti, our b lends have 
“ their refpcd^\\’e claims upon us.” 
is.p. 358. vol. 3. 

/hijutky itt '.titling the true dillcrcnce 
between the l.'u.ful and culpable love of 
ourlelves, obfetves that (uch love of our- 
fcKcs is, undouble JIv, blaincabie, as in- 
duees us to leek .as huge a lharc as may 
be, of wealth, honour, and fcnfual plea- 
lure. lie, aftei wards, confiders a life of 
K.ifon and vlituc, as the proper lifeofa 
in n, an I proiioanco; him the true lover of 
hi r.i ' , .V ho makes fuch a life his cue. 

' jh- on, “ When all arc intent on 
“ 'he ''iadiv.e of what is right, and each 
“ h) s hiiniVlf out oiuhe worthiell adlions, 
the nublic wcUhic w'ill, thereby, be cf- 
“ Icciually piorulcd for, and every private 
“ pcrl'on coiiiult his own grfated happi- 
nels. It is moft truly faid of the good 
“ man, that he will ferve his friends and 
his country — will do it, even at the ex- 
“ pence of his life. For, as to wealth, 
** honour, and all thofe other goods about 
“ which there is fo much llir in the world, 
“ he w ill have no regard to them, when 
** they come into competition with the dif- 
“ charge of his duty. He will rather chufc 
“ to live one year well, than many at ran- 
dom. He is julU’y thought the good man, 
“ who has nothing (b much at heart, as 
** how to aft rightly.” 

To mention another Greek writer; 

We arc borir, fays the excellent em- 
peror Anioninm^ to alfift each other. 1, 2. 
I. His cottnfel is, « Whatfoever yo« 
do, do it with a view to your being a 
*' good man; good, not in the ordinary, 
but in the ftrift and proper fenfc of^ the 
” word,” I. iv. 10. In this delight, in 
this repofe yoorfelf, in pafling from one 
** ufeful aftion to another ; ilill mindful of 
^ the Deity ” h vi, J.7, 
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Whatfoever I do, fays he, by myfclf, 
'* or the aflillance of others, ought wholly 
“ to be direfted by wl^at the common ad- 
“ vantage requires.” 1. vii. 5. 

He, elfcwhere, ccnfurcs every aftion of 
CHirs, that has no reference cither imme- 
diately, or more remotely, to the duties of 
focial life. 1. ix. 23. To defpife, fayi 
Ti<lly, and make no account of pleafure, 
life, wealth, in comparifon of the public 
welfare, is the part of a great and gene- 
rous mind. — A life of toil and trouble in 
order to promote, if poflible, the good of 
all mankind, would be much more agree- 
able to nature, than to pafs onebs days in 
folitude, not only wfthout any care, but 
enjoying the greateft pleafurcs, and having 
every thing could be wanted at command, 
Df Off', 1 . iii. 283, 28^. 

We arc all, according to Senecot mem- 
bers of one great body. Ep. 95. Wc mull 
confult the happinefs of others, if wx would 
our own. In his treatife of a Happy Life^ 
mentioning what the man mull be, who 
may hope to pafs hence to the abodes of 
the celcliial beings ; part of his dcf(;riptioi 
of him is, That he lives as if he Knew 
“ himfelfborn for others— confults in all 
docs the approbation of his confcicncc— 
“ legulatcs h\5 every aftion by confidering 
it as well known to the public, as it is to 
“ himfclf— treats the whole world as his 
« country— regards the gods as prefent 
•* wherever he is, and as remarking what- 
« ever he afts and fpcaks.” 

True happinefs is, throughout this ao« 
thor’swoiks, confidered as derived from 
virtue — from the Heady purfuit of what is 
right and our duty. 

'fhefe rcflefticms will, I hope, appear 
not improperly introducing the conudera- 
tion of the part we have to aft as ex.> 
peftants of happinefs in a future Hate; the 
fubjeft of the following cHay. 

This expeftation does not Indeed famtili 
any employment of our time, that would 
not be comprehended under the heads on 
which 1 have already enlarged: but it is 
the Hrongeil pofitble enforcement of what 
they teach us. 

Can 1 fuppofr^ that beyowd the grat e 
there is any happinefs prepared for me, 
if I live aamindfm of the privileges here 
vouchiafed me— if, when I am placed 
above the beafls, I will put myfelf upon a 
level with them— if that fpiritual jpart of 
me, which makei me a fit fubjeft for this 

M f itappineff, 
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Irippincfs, nc^Iccicvl, and iiU my care 
and painb kid out on ti y hody, on what 
was earth Co lately, and n ull lo I'pecdily be 
Cvirth agauy? 

Are there certain d-fpofitloris which 
prepare us for, and v, Ide i, by bJug per- 
Ldcd, prcbabl/ coc'Mnue tiic liappiuefs 
of anolluT Ijf.; ai d iiuiy uc liopi* to ob- 
tain it, wj'.an o'.r p'l. nato contiibuicd to 
Aip’-rcf'. llaJi- 'iiipcljiions, or when we are 
v/liolly I'l gaulleL ofcuhivaling them? ' 

WdiiLtcncr J hope lor in a future abode, 

1 ought to think the reward of fomething 
here done by me ; and when the time for 
adion here is fo Ihort, even in its Jongeft 
continuance — when Iikewifc our oppor- 
tunities arc lb few, and fo iriecovci.ibly 
lort, we mull; concl.id’ it nn II biting, in 
order to the fuccel's ol' our liope^, to em- 
brace the oppoitihiiiy hr fore u.; not to 
neghd it fioni apuiiuupiion cf fnding 
Olliers which perhaps n ay n . ’’tr coi. e, or, 
if they doconi'.', may i)c^L’rs tavouiable to 
us than the prefent ; hut to derive from 
this every advauiage it is capable of yicld- 
ing us. 

further, if acccTding to the greater or 
lefs life ot which vse make ourfclves lo our 
fellow. creatures, we moic or loL anfwvr tin 
end of our Ci cation, \\c mnfl concdvi' lirs 
to be a point, cur fpeci il icgard to which 
will be the nccidhry o>niequcnce o? the 
views we have bevond the grave, 'i i.c 
Lliii v.e tlwn promile ('Uifelvcj cannot be 
thought a likelic ( le.v ai ’ of any pradice, 
tlnin of tl)U vciilc \ ai'i . at l!ic* u od eMen- 
fv’c good ; n, r t.iu o .e <■►* ce:.n:vi'n kmc 
think Inch ' '-cly to i)e ourpoi- 

l.ji;, .liter a lile ip.'Ut inipiolitn’ol /, a'. 
t!ia:<d thole c.if,atu:c . thr wt/de (si* whose 
f..tiif;ut:o;)S ueU'i confme to thnfe Ji pv ..t 
prcicnt eiij.'v— to (hesr pieK n. e\;luficc. 
ile».ce cur In-pcs aft^i be -'.’i v>iil l»e pei - 
j^ctnally urgnig us to what we Can do rmal 
for the good ot in.inhiul. roil nnift be a 
mp'vivc to it ol t'lie gre.m d vw igh»- 

'i'hu'., bkevsife, we.en 1 c<mte:''’, plate a 
ijior,- delire.ible lime of b. irg, t.h. n wha: 
1 am no'v g' anted, rivv.iu' ig me at n-y ii-. . 
p..ittiic heiue; as It i> impo'h.ble th..t [ 
fnoulJ not .a; tl'c fany: time lake into rny 
conbdc.atlen, to vviami 1 mull owe t j,s 
bleihng. bo'n vvho.M i; , be e j; 

I mull heichy be ns-cmkvrdy led to a '*^at 
defre of plcdtng him Ircm v*hon it i. to 
(ome, aru liven lb' e lo .il! f. ch applic'- 
ti.Mi to him, tiad ..v, hro dv dgmei t of ids 
f v^cltcncles, c.oi be lup^- j.eii i.ac f.om 
a I'd required oi .» c. 


'I’o all the feveral talks I Jiavc njention- 
cd, we are thus particularly direded by 
attending to the happinefs referved for us; 
the conlidcration ef it thus llrongly cn- 
forcr.i their performance. 

HewLr it muH in general contribute to 
the bell employment of our time, the fol- 
lowing obfei vations may, I hope, fully con- 
\ince us. 

If we fuivcy the things, on the value r f 
which wc are univerfally agreed, wc Hiall 
pese: i\ e few, if any, of them obtained or 
iheured without more or Icfs care on our 
pair, and fomc of them only the recom- 
pence of our painfullell endeavour. 'Fhc 
long enjoyment of health is in vain ex- 
ceiled, if wc wholly decline the fidgue 
df cxcrcife, and the uncahncls of fcll-de- 
I'ial. 1 he gicatcll ellate mull at length 
bewailed by him, wlio vvikbe at no trouble 
iv tiu: n\:nri<rrrnent of it, who cannot tor- 
ment his biairs with eximining accounts, 
.and regulating the various .articles of a 
1 11 go e- p Tcc. \V1 ofe pov cr is fo efla- 
blillieJ, that ilie picfcrvation of it coils 
him r.M mueh folicicudc — many an\ious 
thongiii>; and compels him iiot to mor- 
tify liimlell in numerous inllancei? This 
is the cafe (d th. m whom <z<;c tjlcL'n the 
mod (oitimitc of their kind. As to tiic 
gtneraliiv, liow dlliicult do tlmv find the 
acquiliiion of the mcanell of thefe .idvan- 
ta M’S ? Wjiat years of diligence do :s it coll 
them to r.iik but a model ate foirune? 
V'all numbers* vve find fl.uiga'ing lijougii- 
out th'Ur lues f -r a hire luepoft. 

'I'r.e chief bich i gs of li-'j—lh'' goo(L 
moll woithy our puiluit, aic iK t on), yl>* 
t' .v;'// t\. bit , tl, • frui's of 

I ' g a* d anwearkvl cn . -avoa-s f’-i tiicm. 
V- i.'Me ji th'; vuv ul' f il a’C ih it can le 
l.’ajue.l nitl.yut .1 cl nV and ted, .-us appii- 
catif".. — rh't wc can nv-,:e / loierablc 
j'rogiv'' 1.', before i-i.'ny f-f ‘-’ir davs arc 
j'dlhd? il.'W muv Ij, and vv hat ae aUentivc 
evpciienccr-what repuat d obfe vaiicns, 
.and liow cx.acl ,i rcalbning upon them, ate 
neccllary to form to .any degree of wif- 
doin? Duly lo J gulatc enr p.ilfons — to 
i. ;ve tfitm u- Jer eoiv-mani — r ghdy di- 
rt elcd, a’vd more or iefs vvatm prnppr- 
troM..’e!y to vhc jidlu^Tce thii b'^ 

upon nar lappir.c•^^, v. dl coli u , .a,, ever/ . 
oh'‘ is fen.d.Ie, a w aul.fale. b. .ai. ‘ c.arc tf 
conti uan:?, ns is fubimticd to by few, 
even of ttiole who bell know how far.it 
would be ovcrp.tiJ by the good it pur- 
ch v.'os. 

If then we pay fo d:ar for cvecy fatis- 
* fai^lioD 
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Lflion wc now enjoy — if there be nothing 
dcfnuble on earth but what has its price of 
!.il>our ffrt upon it, and^ uhat is moft defir- 
aolc comes to us by the moil labour; who 
M his wits can believe that happinefs far 
cveeeJing tlie utinoll in our prefent Uatc, 
will at length be our portion without any 
fjiici^uie wc need be at about it— with- 
out tiny qualirK.iiions we have to acquire 
in ofvlcr IQ it— without any pains we arc 
to taltc after it? Nothing in Paganil'm or 
Ma \ctnir.dtjmy nothing in Pr.ptry is fo ab- 
luid as this luppcfiiicn. 

I'li'jre is an unifotmlty in all the pio- 
ceodlngj ot Cied. As they arc ^d ground- 
ed o' an un nlrg v. ddom, they muil tef- 
tily ih(.lr u)i (cipjiidcnce to //, by what 
i ■. inve to t\iJ? other: and fo we find 
th uo in all calcs \ehcicin we can fathom 
ihjnn VVe hiiow not, ind^'ed, a;/;-'// teny 
\v aie to [)j made happy in another life; 
Ini: • A^/ our being fo is conneded — 

on "J a- K ir.ud depend, w? arc futlicicnt* 
lyinliradcd. d'he means of making our* 
Iclvcs thus happy w.r.ch are put in our 
po..,r, plainly Leach, tliat by tl.Kir ufe it 
mad be (ii.dcd. J.Lli'cr goods, dtrivrd 
lo .. f'.nly by oar care and indu'lry, de- 
mo how \va .lie to fccii'c greater, 
d 1 ■ ui.lF bfcdlng', ih.it a’c now wuhin 
our ic.Lch, being iwvcr \ouchhited but to 
oar c • ti.K. ivlia.My < frbrU— to our moil 
c..rnjd cnde.ivonrs to g.iin them, lead us 
to tlie 1 jilcit conv idion, tint thefamemuil 
be tin conilii'on Of u hatever enjoyments 
"c c.n pr.,niirc ouriVlv as after our death 
— that they will c''!y be the rcwr.rd of the 
diligence with which they have been 
fought — of the uiihcuklcs their puifuit has 
oecaliorcd u«. 

d ha Athcifi himfeir-he who having no 
''ic.vs b-'vond this world, gives iiit lulls 
their lull range in it, acts with abundantly 
t’10,0 i< nk* and confdercy, th.in he who, 
k'l of the hopes of immonaiity, )ct con- 
baiis Ins humour or his ealc, his plc.ifiire 
pr hi;, profit, regardlefs of any underlland- 
ha has to impio.^', or any progrefs 
n Virtue he lias to make. Nor is theic any 
thing tnat fo much confims the irrcligi- 
niojj principles as his ob- 

f iting thi^ (cr.ieet in them v.iio pro- 
jeis to believe a (god and another life. 
Ji- ii.inks, and I mud own but too jud- 
!>» thit it the fame thing iiot to be in- 
•uciiced by fuch a belief, and not to have 
^ “that it is even much mere rcafonable 
^ up alj cxpc^bitiOnj of fature hap- 
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pinefs, than to expert it, and yet do no- 
tliing in order to it — do nothing that can 
appear at all qualifying us for, or entitling 
us to it : in a word, he rightly thinks that, 
fuppofing there be a God of that pcrfei4 
juflicc and wifdom which he is reprcfenc- 
ed, he cannot mn.ke any difference here- 
after between them who have ablolntcly’ 
denied his juilice— his wifdom— Hiiy his 
very being, and them who, with all their 
acknowledgncnts of him and his perfec- 
tions, would yet never facrfice any of their 
inclinations to him— would not be at any 
pains to know his will, or, if they did know 
it, would only fo far obey it, as it was 
agreeable to their own. 

I hindly can quit this fubjci^l. So great 
is the danger— fo certain, 1 may fay, i$ 
the mifehief of perfuading ourfelvcs, that 
an eternal happinefs will rccompcncc the 
little we do to fecuie it, that I fcarcely 
know when I have faid enough to evince 
what condufl alone it can reward. 

As the vifible world is the only univer- 
f.il guide to our conjcilurcs on the invifible, 
and ilieiein, as I have obfervcJi the method 
of Providence in difpenfing its blelTing, is 
manifell to every eye ; all thofe which can 
moll engage our wilhes depending wholly 
on wliai we do to obtain them: as, like- 
wife, whether we confider the wifdom of 
God, or his truth, or his juilice, they all 
concur in teaching us this lelTon, that an 
evcr-continuir.g felicity can only be pre- 
pared for a diftinguiflied virtue. 

As things, I fay, are thus, may it not 
properly be afked, What can it be that fo 
llrangely infatuates us— that pofleffes us 
With hopes fo extravagantly abfurd— that 
ni.ikcs a purfult fo lazy and remifs, which 
oiiqhtio befo vigorous and uninterrupted? 
1 knew not what this polfibly can be, but, 
cither the numbers that countenance our 
praclicc, or, the reliance we have on the 
Deity’s unbounded goodnefs. 

As to tile former, how little ftrefs we 
fliould lay on numbers, will be evident from 
thefc four confiderations. 

Firfl, They, who in every age arc mofl 
commended for their wifdom and pru- 
dence, never take* the multitude for their 

f iaiicrn; but, on the other h.and, conflant- 
y live in a direft oppofitidn to its prac- 
tices, and difluadc ail, to whom they arc 
well-wilhcrs, from them. 

Secondly, Thofb follies and vices, which 
arc the reproach of numbers, are not 
therefore thekfs niifchievous in their con - 
fcquenccs. 
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Sequences. The encrcafing multitudcj of 
ike lewd and drunken do not, In any in- 
Ranee, occaGon Icwdnels and drunkennefs 
to have more favourable circumllanccs at- 
tMioding them, cith-r vviih to the 

yierfons, or the polltrity of the guilty: and 
%£ God be, in no inihnc(‘, more favourable 
to the vicious in this world, bccaufe of their 
ttunibers ; we have hence loo fad a proof 
that tliey have not the lead ground to cx- 
pcdl he Ihould he fo in the next. 

Thirdly, What we call g' eat numbers, 
aic, probably in rcfpeel of the who'c crea- 
tion of rational beings, exirnncly few; 
]^*rhaps no more than lumo few grains of 
find, mcomparifon of thofc amazing heaps 
that fpread the defarts of the enttli, and 
fiioresof the ocean. Sappofing, therefore, 
all offenders among the hum4an kind, pu- 
«ilhcd by God according to their dcferis ; 
that puniihraent might be making exam- 
ples of a very fmall, of the very fmalled 
part of Kb creatures, for the good of the 
jtfill— for preferving innumerable millions 
—an infinite race in their due obedience. 

Fourthly, An eftablifhed order taking 
place in all the vvorks of (iod that we are 
acquainted with; every thing in the na- 
tural world being fubjeded to certain laws ; 
and in the moral world, good having dill 
a tendency to produce |ood, nor ever 
filing to do it, unlefs front fotne acci- 
dental hindrances ; and evil, when things 
arc in their proper courfe, producing cvTl ; 
we have very llron^ rcafon to believe, that 
an unchangeable God— he whofc wifdona 
uniformly difplays itfclf— has fixed things 
thus, that thus they will proceed to all 
eternity; good following from good, evil 
from evil ; with this difference alone, with 
refped to us, in another Hate, that all 
hindrances of the natural confequcnces of 
things will there be removed — nothing 
will prevent the virtuous man’s reaping 
the fruits of liis virtue, nor will anything 
hmder the whole of the difmal elicits of 
vice ftom being felt by them, who have 
here allotted ihemfclves in it. And, if this 
l>c the cafe, than which nothing is n no 
piobablc, it b then quite clear, that all 
the hop.s of the guilty f' oin their num- 
bcis mud be uttcily vain — that it would 
he lull as rcafonahlc to think a plague 
c<iu|d not be a dangerous didcmpv*r, bc- 
caufc it b lo infciLlious .in one ; as to think 
that w'c (hall be fafe aim III eur crinu'5, bc- 
catfe of the multitude that (h.atx? them. 

With regard to the goodneb of God, 


how groundlcfs our reliance mud be upon 
it, when we a£l contrary to the ends for 
which we were made — when we ncglcdl 
our opportunities, and abufe our capa- 
cities, will, 1 hope, be fulficicntly plain to 
us, if wc attend to the following (hort re- 
marks. 

1. We aferibe goodnefs to God .as a 
perfection ; but nothing can be a perfection 
in him which has, morally fpeaking, a 
ncceflury tendency to make his creatures 
lels perfcil — lels careful to anfwer the 
ends of their creation; and this the divine 
goodnefs would certainly do if it were in- 
deed fiich \is allcsved us nothing to fear, 
iho* xvc neglected to ufe rightly the abilities 
and opportunities adbubd us. 

2. A'. God is the Governor of the world 
— is acknowledged fo by all who own his 
being; we mull, iliereforc, confidcr hb 
goodnefs, as that of a governor, or as con- 
fident with, and agreeable to, a wife go- 
vernment : but can this be faid of his 
goodnefs, if It exempt from all punilh- 
ment our wilful and continued difobedi- 
cncc to his laws, and thereby encourage 
us to dlfobey them ? 

3. One attribuie or perfeftion of the 
Deity cannot clalh with another: his 

f oodnefs, for inllince, with his judicc : 

ut the punilhment of evil is as much a 
pan of judicc, .as the rewarding of good. 
To treat evil, as if it were not evil, can 
neither be agreeable to judice or truth; 
and this would be the cafe— evil would he 
regarded as if it were not evil, did the 
goodnefs of God fo favour the wilful of- 
fender, that his crimes would never receive 
their defert. 

4. To rcdr.iin evil, to oblfrudf its pro- 
grtfs, mud be the c.arc of a good Gover- 
nor, nay, would be the fared proof of 
his go^’idncb. To punlih, therefore, fuch 
as aCl ccmtr.iry to the law of their nature 
— contr.iry to the well-being of fociety, 
and thetem contrary to their own and the 
common happineb, is not only a part of 
juftiv.e, but even of goodnefs itfclf. We 
eoulJ not confidcr Go, I as good, had he 
not propcily guarded againd his creatures 
corrupung l..cmfelvcs, and againd tliat 
corruption extending iifelf : and what are 
ihc difcoura^cments to this, but in the 
way of punilhment— but by the fuffer- 
ings the guilty have to fear? The more 
there are who ad in defiance of thefe fuf- 
ferings, the more neceffary it becomes to 
iiiQid them ; and pdepders can have no 

rcafoft 
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reafon to think that the mercy of God will of giving a new name, upon adopting t 
fpar.‘ them, when the greateft mercy is new member into a family. We lind it 
ftic^vn in obviating the mifehief of fuch common among the Greeks, the Romans, 
ex '.mples, by treating them according to and the Jews; nay, we read that even God 
what th:y have deferved. himfelf, when he received Abram into 

Let us behold the 'Toodnefs of God in covenant, giving an early fanddion to thii 
thi^ light, and tliis is that in which we ufage, changed his name to Abraham. 
o'i;»,hc \o fee it— this is its true reprefen- In imitation of this common prafticc, the 
t ition ; and thus fcon, it cannot but con- old chriftiansgavc baptifmal names to their 
vine.* U5 how Impoflible it is that we (hould children, which were intended to point out 
have any thing to hope after a life unpro- their heavenly adoption, as their furname* 
htably, vainly fpeiu— how much fuch a dilUnguifhed their temporal alliance, 
life has necelfarily to fear. From confidcring the ufe of fponfor?. 

Dean Bolton, and of the name iff baptifm, we proceed 
next to the vow itfclf, which is thus cx- 
CATECIIETICAL LECTURES. prefled. “ My godfathers did promife 

“ three things in my name: ift, That I 
§ 151. I nt rod a SI ion to the Catechifm, « renounce the devil, and all hit 

d'he Catechifm begins with a recital of “ works, the pomps and vanities of this 
our baptifmal vow, as a kind of preface “ wicked world, and all the fmful lulls of 
to liic whole. It then lays down the great “ the flelh. adly, That I fliould believe 
thiidian piinciple of faith; and leaving “ all the articles of the chriftian faith; and 
all ni\llcri us inquiries, in which this fub- “ 3‘^ly> ^ hat 1 Ihould keep God’s holy 
j-'d IS involved, it pafles on to the rules of “ ^siIl and commandments, and walk m 
pradicc. Hiving briefly recited thefc, it “ the fame all the days of my life.” 
coiKluJes with a Ample, and very intclli- Firft then, we promife to “renounce 
giMc explanation of Baptifm, and the “ the devil, and all his works, the pompf 
Lord’s b upper. “ and vanities of this wicked world, and 

'I’lic carechifm then begins very pro- “ all the fmful lulls of the flelh.” “The 
pci ly, with a recital of our baptifmal vow, “ devil, the world, and the flelh,” is a 
as the bell preface to that belief, and thofc comprehcnfive mode of expreffing every 
rules of pradice, in which that vow cn- fpecics of fin, however dillinguilhcd; and 
gaged us— But before we examine the from whatever fource derived; all which 
vow itfelf, two appendages of it require we not only engage to renounce as far as 
explanation— the ufe of Iponfors— and the we are able, but alfo to take pains in 
addition of a name. tracing the labyrinths of our own hearts. 

With regard to the fponfors, the church and in removing the glofles of fclf-dccciL 
probably imitates the appointment of the Without this, all renunciation of fin is pre- 
Icgal guardian, making the bell provifion lencc. 

it can for the pious education of orphans. Being thus enjoined to renounce our 
and deferted children. The temporal and grols, habitual fins, and thofc bad inclina- 
the fpiritual guardian may equally betray tions which lead us into them : we arc 
their trull; both arc culpable: both ac- required next to “believe all the articles 
countable : but furely the latter breaks the “ of the chriftian faith.” This is a natu- 
more facred engagement. ral progreflion. When we are thoroMghly 

As to promifing and vowing in the convinced of the malignity of fin, we in 
name of another (wliich feems to carry fo courfe wilh to avoid tnc ill confequcnccs 
liarlh a found) the fponfor only engages of it; and are prepared to «vc a fair 
for the child, tis any one would engage for hearing to the evidence of religion, 
another, in a matter which is manifcftly There b a clofc connexion between vice 
for hb adv.amage; and on a fappofiiion, and infidelity. They mutually fupport each 
that the child hereafter will fee it to be fo other. The fame conne^lion fubfifts be. 
"^that b, he promifes, as he takes it for tween a wcU-difpofed min4, and the truths 
granted, the child itfelf would have pro- of religion : and faith perhaps is not fo 
tnifed, if it had been able. iavoluntary an a£l, as many of our modern, 

VVith regard to the name, it is no part philofbphcrs would perfuade us. 
of the facrament; nor pretends to ferip- After “believing the articles of thei 
tural authority. It rells merely on ancient “ chriftian feitb,” wc are laft enjoined to 
A ciiom had generally obtained, “ keep God’s holy will and command- 

“ jneaii*** 
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^ jitenU.” Here too is the /hmc natural 
progireHioti. As the renunciation of fin 
pcoares the way for faith, fo does faith 
IcM 4iredly to obedience. They feeni 
related to ^ch other, as t!ic mean and the 
#i»d. *‘The end of rhe command n\ent,’* 
feith the apoftle, is chaiity, out of a puie 
** heart, and good conlcience, and f.iiih 

unfeigned.” Paiili (which is the nd 
of believing upon rational evidence) is die 
great fountain from winch all gi eater 
virtues fpring. No mnn will obc*y a l.uv, 
fill he hath informed himfidf whetln'r it 
he properly authoii/ca: or, in other words, 
till he believe in the juiliditiion thatfoi* 
4 idid it — If our faith in Chrill dotii not 
lead uti to obey him ; it is what tlie (c*ip 
turee call a dead faiih, in oi^pofition to a 
taving one. 

To this infeparabre connexion betwoen 
faith and obedience, St. Paul’s dodrine 
may be objeded, where he leems to lay 
the whole flrcfs on f.iith, in oppofuton to 
works*. — but it is plain, that St. Paul’s 
argument rcvjuires him to mean by faith, 
the whole fyAcm of the chrilban religion 
{which is indeed the meaning of the wokI 
In many other parts of fcrlpture) ; and by 
works, which he fets in oppofition to it, 
ihe moral law. So that in faift, the apof- 
Cle’fi argument relates not to the prclent 
quedion; but tends only to elUbhih the 
iupcrioiityof chiillianiiy. 'i'he moral law, 
argues the apollle, which claimed on the 
rigljtcoufncrs of works, makes no provifion 
for the deficiencies of man. Chriilianity 
alone, by opening a door of mercy, gave 
him hopes of that lalva ion, wUich the 
Other could not pretend to give. 

Upon renouncing fin, believing the arti- 
cles of the chrilban faith, and keeping 
God’s holy commandments, as far as finful 
man can keep them, wo arc entitled by 
promilc to all the privileges of the gofpcl. 
Wc ** become members of Chrill, children 
‘‘ of God. and inliiiiiois of the kingdom 
** of hp.iven. * Wp arc icdccmcd through 
the me I its of Chrill; pardoned through 
the mercies of God; and rewarded with .1 
blcflcd immortality. 

'Phis account of our baptifri.al vow cen- 
cludei with .aijUslUon, leading us to ac- 
knowledge the necelliiy of oblerving this 
vow ; and to declare our belief, that our 
only hope of keeping it rolls upon the 
uilifiaucc of God. 

• Sc: Ro-ti. v.i iS. Md iiulc 


§ 152 . 0 >i the Creed^ihe Belief o/Gcd. 

The creed begins with a profefilon of 
our belief in God the Father almighty, 
make.'- of heaven and earth.” 

'Flic being of a God is one of ihofe 
truth'?, which fcarce require proof. A 
proof feems rather an injury, as it fup- 
pofes doubt. However, as young minds, 
though lu.t fceptical, are uninformed, it 
m.’.y not be improper to fcle^l out of the 
v:iriciy of aigumcnt.s, which evince this 
gieat truth, two or three of the moll 

fiinple. ^ 

The exl Hence of a Deity, we prove 
from the light of nature. For Ids attri- 
biuc!., .at lead in .any perfeition, we mull 
look into feripture, 

A few plain and fimpic arguments 
drawn from the creation of the woild — 
the prtTervation of it— and the general 
conftnt of mankind, ilrike us with more 
conviclion than all the fubtilties of meta- 
pbyfical deduflion. 

We prove the being of a God firfl from 
the creation of the woild. 

The world mud have been produced 
either by dcfign, or by chrnce. No other 
mode of origin can be Tuppofed. Let us 
fee then with which cf thclc chataders it is 
imprcilcd. 

The char.afleridic of the works of de- 
fign, is a rch.tion of parts, in ordo 10 
produce an end. — I'he charadlcrillic of t.^e 
works of chance is ju(l the reverie. — 
When wc fee dones, anfwering each other, 
laid in the fonn of a regular building, uc 
immediately fay, they were put together 
by defign : but when we fee them thrown 
about in a dilurdeiiv heap, we lay as oni- 
fidently, they h..vc been thiown fo by 
chance. 

Now, in the world, and all its appen- 
dages, there is plainly this appearance cf 
dclign. One part relates to another; and 
the who!-' together pioduces an end. Tiie 
fun, for inflincc, is connected with the 
earth, by warming it into a proper heat, 
for the, produdion of its fruits ; and fur- 
nifliing it with rain and dew. The cirth 
.again is conceded with ail the vegetables 
which it produces, by providing them 
witn proper foils and juices for their 
nomifhment. Thcfe a^ain arc conneded 
with animals, by fupplying them with food. 
And the whole together produces the great; 

jv1 great p ai i of the cpiftle. 

\ 


end 
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CT^d offuft^ining the lives of innumerable 

crcjitiires. 

Nor is defign Ihevvn only in the grand 
fabric of the world, and all its ^relative 
appendages: it is equally fhewn in every 
part. It is feen in every animal, adapted 
in all its peculiarities to its proper mode 
of lif?. It is feen in every vegetable, fur- 
rilhcd with parts exa(^ly fuited to its fitua- 
tiori. In the leaft.as v/ell as in the grentcil 
of nature’s prod unions, it is every where 
apparent. The little creeper upon the 
wall, extending its tenacious fibres, draws 
rourilhment from the crannies of the 
ftones ; and flourifhes where no other plant 
could live. 

If then the world, and every part of it, 
arc thus marked with tl e charaiitcrs of 
dofign, there can be no dltlicukv in ac- 
knowledging the author of fuch elefign — « 
of iuch amazing contrivance and variety, 
to be a being of infinite wifdom and 
power. We call a man ingenious, who 
makes even a common globe, with all the 
parts of the cartJi dellpcatcJ upon it. 
WIku Inall we fay then of the author of 
t'v: great original itfelf, in all its gran- 
d nr, and fiirniilied with all I'.s various in- 
i'.;bil:intb? 

rite argument drawn from the prefim- 
vaMon of the world, is indeed rather the 
kid argument advanced allcp fnither. 

if chance could be fjppofed to produce 
n regular for:n, yet it is certainly beyond 
the liighell degree of credulity, to fupjfxjfe, 
it could continue this regul.arity for any 
time. But wc find it has been continued: 
've find th.at near 6000 years have made 
change in the order and harmony of 
the world. The fun’s a^lion upon the 
earth hath ever been regular. '^J'he pro- 
dudion of trees, plants, and herbs, hath 
ever been uniform. Every feed produces 
now the fame fruit it ever did.- Every 
fpecles,of animal life is ftill the fame. 
Could chance continue this regular ar- 
rangement? Could anything conliiue it, 
but the hand of an oinai potent God ? 

Lallly, we fee this great truth, the being 
r>f a God, wjtncfled by the general con- 
sent of mankind. This general cenfent 
niuft arife either from tradition, or it muft 
^ the refult of men’s own rcafoning. 
^pon cither fuppofjtioo, it is an argument 
f dually ftrong. If the firft fuppofition be 
allowed, it will be difficult to alfign any 
Jource of this tradition, but God mmfelf. 
the fitcond, it can fearcc bs fuppofed 
all mankind, in diffeicnt parts of the 
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world, ftiould .agree m the belief of g 
thing, which never cxifted. For thougli 
doubts have arifen concerning this ge* 
neral belief, y^t it is now pretty well 
afeertained, frOnl the accounts of travel- 
ers, that no nation hath yet been difeover- 
ed, among whom feme traces of religious 
worffiip have not been found. 

Be it To, fay.s tlie obje<Jlor; yet dill wt 
find finglc perfons, even in civilized coun- 
tries, and fomc of thetri men of cnkirged ca- 
pacities. who have not only had their doubts 
on this fublecl; but have proclaimed aloud 
their ditbelief of a divine being. 

Wc anfwcr, that it iS more than pro- 
bable, no man’s infidelity on this head was 
ever thoroughly fettled. Bad men, rather 
eiide.avour to convince themfclves, than 
are really convinced. — But even on a fup- 
pofition, that a few fuch perfons could he 
found, wh.it is their teibmoay ng.iinll fir» 
great a m.ijority, as the reft of manilcindf 
The light of the funis univcrfally acknow- 
ledged, though it happens, that, now and 
then, a tnin may be born blind. 

Hut fincey it feems, there are difficuiti.’i 
in ruppofing a divine creator, and preferver 
of the world, wli.u fyllcm of things does the 
athei'i fuppofe attcnlcd with fewer He 
f:c3 tlie wo Id produced before him. lit 
fees it hath been creat 'd, and ispreferved. 
Soni'' account of this matter mull be given. 
If ours difpleafc him ; let us have hts. 

The experiment Ivith been tried. Wt 
have had many athc-i-rical creeds: none 
of which h.ath (bod the tell of being hand- 
ed down with any degree of credit into 
future times. 

The atlieill^s great argument indeed 
.againlla Deity, is levelled at the apparent 
injulticc of his government. It was aa 
objeftion of ancient date ; and might have 
had its weight in heathen times : but it is 
one of the bleffinjrs, which attends chrif- 
tianity, that it fatL^fies all our doubts on 
this head ; and gives us a rational and 
eafy folutlon of tliis poignant ohjeflion. 
What if we obferve an inaccurate dif- 
tribution of the thing.i of this world? 
What if virtue be deprcfTcd, and vice tri- 
umphant? It ii notfting, fays the voice 
of religion, to him, who believes this life 
to b? an inconfidcrable part of his being! 
a point only in the expanfe of cternitv : 
who believes he is fent into this world, 
merely to prepare hlmfclf for a better. 
This world, he knows, is intended neither 
for reward, nor puniiliment. Happinefi 
unqucdionably attenJj virtue even here, 
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tnd mifcry^ vice ; but it is not the hap- 
pineft of a fplendid ’ llation^ but of a 
peaceful mind ; nor is it the mifery of low 
circomilances, but of a uuilty confcience. 
The things of this world are not, in their 
own nature, conneded either with happi- 
neft or mifery. Attended fometimes by 
one, and fometimes hy the other, they arc 
merely the means of trial. One man is 
tempted with riches, and another with 
poverty ; but God intends neither an ele- 
vated, nor adeprefTed fituation, as the ulti- 
mate completion of his will. 

Befides, if worldly profperity even was 
the indication of God’s favour, yet good 
men may have failings and imprudencies 
enough about them to deferve misfortune ; 
and bad men viitucs which may deferve 
fuccefs. Wh^ (hould imprudence, though 
joined with virtue, partake of its reward? 
Or the generous purpofc iliarc in the pu- 
niflimcnt, though connedled with vice ? 

Thw.s then we fee the being of a God 
Is the univerfal creed of nature. But 
though nature could invefligate the fimple 
truth, fhc could not preferve it from error. 
Mature merely takes her notions from 
what flic fees, and what (lie hears, and 
liath ever moulded her gods in the likenels 
cf things in heaven, and things on earth. 
Hence every part of the creation, animate 
and inanimate, hath, by turns, been an 
objefl of word, ip. And even the moll re- 
ined nations, we know, had grofs con- 
ceptions on this head. Tlic wilcll of them 
indeed, by obferving the wonders of cre- 
ation, could clothe the Deity with wifdom 
and power: but they could go no farther. 
The virtues of their heroes afforded them 
the higheft ideas of pcrfc<^ion : and with 
thefe they arrayed their gods; mixing 
alfo with their virtues, fuch vices as are 
found in the chara^ers of the bed of 
men. 

For jod notions of the Deity, w c mud 
have rccourfe tlicn to revelation alone. 
Kevelation removes all thefe abfurditics. 
It difpels the clouds of ignorance; and 
unveils the divine majelly, as far as it can 
be the objed of human contemplation. 
The lax notions of libertinifm, on one 
hand, which make the Deity an inobfervant 
covemor; and the gloomy ideas offuper- 
]lition,.on the other, which fuppofe him to 
be a dark malignant being, arc equally 
expofed. Here w'c are intormed of the 
Omnifcience and omniprefence of Gcd, 
Here wc learn, that his wifdom and power 
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are equalled by his goodnefs; and that his 
mercy is over all his works. In fliort, wc 
learn from revelation, that we are in the 
bands of a being, whofc knowledge wc 
cannot evade, and whofe power we cannot 
refid; who is merciful and good to all his 
creatures; and will be ever ready toaflift 
and reward thofe, who endeavour to con- 
form themfelves to his will; but whofe 
jufticc, at the fame time, accompanying 
his mercy, will, punifli the bold and care- 
Icfs finncr in proportion to his guilt. 

Gilpin. 

§ 153 . On the Creed coniinucd^ths Belief 
fjftis Chnjl. 

After profening our belief in God, the 
creed piocccds with .1 profeflion of our be- 
lief in Jefub Chriil, his Ton, our Lord ” 

A pcjibii celebrated as Jefus Chrill 
wa?, we may idppolc, would naturally 
find a place in the profane hidory of liL 
times. It may not be amifs, therefore, to 
introduce the evidence wc .are about to 
collert, with the telliinony of fnme of the 
more eminent of the heathen vwiicrs, who 
have mentioned him. They will .at kail 
inform us, that fuch a p.'ifon livcai at the 
time we affert; .and thr.t he was tlie au- 
thor of a new religion.— I (hall quote only 
Suctoniu.s, Tacitus, and Pliny. 

Suetonius*, tcllj tis that the em- 
peror Claudius diov’c all the Jews fiom 
Rome, who, at theiMllig.itionofonc Chrill, 
were coniinu.illy making dilluibances.” 

Tacltus-|, fpc.aking of thp pcrfecuilort 
of chiillians, tells us, “ that the author of 
that name was Chrill, who \v.as put to 
death by Pontius Pilate, in the reign of 
Tiberius.” 

Pliny’s I tedimony is more large. Ic 
is contained in a letter, written to the 
emperor Trajan, dcfiring his indrudioni 
with regard to chrilUans. He blames 
their obftinacy in refufing to facrificc to 
the Roman deijtics — but from their own 
confeffion can draw nothing, but that they 
afl’cmble, on a certain day, before fun-rilo 
—that they pay divine honours to CbriR 
as a God— that they bind themfelves by* 
facrament not to deal, nor to commit adul- 
tery, nor to deceive— and that, after the 
performance of thefe rites, they join la 
one common meal. Nay, he examined, he 
fiiys, two of them by torture : yet flill he 
finds nothing obnoxious in their behaviour 
except theu abfurd fuperflitions. He 

t L I Lib. 19. 
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iliinks, however, the matter (hould be in- 
fjuircd into: for chril^ianity had brought 
relitjion into great difufe. The markets 
were crowded with viftimsj and fcarcc a 
purchafer came near them. 

Thefe writers afford «s fufficient tef- 
timony, that Jefus Chrift lived at the time 
we ailert ; and that he was the author of a 
new religion. They had opportunities of 
being well informed j could have no in- 
tcrciT in falfifying; were no converts to 
the new feft ; but talk of Chrift, only as 
they would of any Angular perfon, whom 
they had occafion to mention. Their tef- 
timcMiy therefore is beyond cavil. 

Li t us now proceed a Hep farther, and 
examine the feripture evidence of Chrlll, 
v^hich proves not only his cxiflencc; but 
that he is our Loid, or the Meiliah — and 
not only that he was the anihor of a new 
r(.!igloii; but that this religion i> true. 

Upon examining the grand feripture 
evidence on this head, we lind the greatcll 
Ards laid upon miracles ai.d prophecies; 
both of which arc dired .appeals to CJod, 
by a claim to fupcrnatural power. And 
tlmiiph both ihef; modes of evidence are 
ciiciilated as well fur us who bve in le- 
moier times, as for thole viho lived in the 
earijfll ; yet the evidence fioin mii.a- 
cles feeins more paiiiciJai'y .addrcHcd to 
them ; as that from prophecy i.i to us. 

*' hey were the e)c-wiincrfes of the miia- 
ties of the gofpel, of whico wc have only 
ihc evidence at fecond-h.md. Whereas 
prophecy is a mode of evidence, which 
inercafes through every age. The early 
ciirldians had it in part ; hut to us this 
amazing web is Hill more uidoldod; and 
more oi its wonderful tcxtuic difplayed. — 
Let us examine each in its older. 

Among the eye-w'itncfl'cs of the gofpel 
miracles, were many learned men, as vvcll 
35 unlearned. The former bad oppor- 
tunity and abilities to examine the works 
before them ; to tiace out fraud, if atiy 
fuch vvere latent ; and did unquelUonably 
receive them with all ili.at circumipevlion 
'^hlch was due to fuch w'onderful exhibi- 
Jions, before, they embraced the chrjllian 
faith: while the moll ignorant fpedator wa» 
a competent judge of matter of fafl; and 
many of our Savionr^s miracles were fuch 
could not poflibly, from the nature of 
the fa^ts thcmfelvcs, be coloured with 
fraud. 

It had a Arangc found to the prejudices 
^ of mankind, that a crncificd malcfa^ilor 
the iiaviour of the w'orld; and wc 
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cannot fuppofe, that any man, much left 
that a multitude of men, would embrace 
fuch a belief without clear convidlion; 
efpecially as no worldly advantage lay oh 
the fide of this belief; and the convert 
even renounced the world, and embraced 
a life of pcrfccution.— Let us confider the 
finglc miracle of Chrill’s refurreftion. 
Jeius had frequently mentioned it before 
his death ; and the thing was fo far in 
general credited, that the fepulchre was 
lealed, and an armed guard appointed to 
watch it. Wc may well fuppofe, tjicrc- 
forc, that his favourers would naturally, 
upon this occafion, reafon thus : « JefiK 
hath now put his preteniions upon a fair 
ifiue. He hath told us, he will arife from 
the dead on the third day : — here then let 
us fufpend our judgment, and w'ait the ro- 
fulr. Thjcc d.’tys will determine whether 
he be an impollor, or the real Meffiah.^* 
— It is verj natural to fuppofe, that tlic 
f.ivourers of lefus would reafon, after his 
death, in n nnuncr like this : and it is be-, 
yond credibility, that any of them would 
iiave continued his dilciples, had they 
found I:im l.drir)iiig in this point. But 
wc know they did continue his dilciplcs 
after th". Wr kiiow alfo that many pro- 
feUt?s, convinced by this very event, em- 
braced the chrillian rclifjion.*— have 
all tiie reafon in the vvoild therefore to be- 
lieve, that they were fully fatisiied. His 
miratlv'. were to them a luiBcient proof of 
bis pj'ctenfioiis. All candid men would 
Iki' (' acquiefeed, as they did ; and in their 
bJief wc have a vciy llrong foundation 
for oar own. 

Again, with regard to prophecy, wc 
older ve, that the writers of the Old Tclla- 
meiit fceni, in various parts, to chara^lcrize 
foinc extraordinary perfon, who was ii\ 
procefs of time to malec his appearance ir> 
the world. The marks arc peculiar, and 
can neither be miftaken nor milapplied, 
“ He was to be born of a virgin— -he wai 
to turn the hearts of the difobedient to 
the wifdom of the juft— though dignified 
with the charadlcrs of a prince, he was tci 
be a man of forrows, ana acquainted with 
rief— though deferibed to be without fin, 
e was to be numbered with tranfgrcffora 
“his hands and his feet were to be 
pierced— he was to be made an offering 
for fin— and was never to fee corruption.” 
— Thcfe prophecies were publilhed many 
hundred years before the birth of Chriftj 
and had oeen all along in the hands, not 
only of the Jews, but of all men of letters. 

Tbf 
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The Old Tcftamcnt had been early tranf- 
ktcd into the Greek langaajje ; «ind re- 
ceived into the poHteft libraries of ihofc 
limes. 

With thc(e ideas, let us open the New 
Tcftament, and it is obvious that no pifturc 
can be more like its original, than thefe 
prophecies of in one 'Pcflamcnt, are 
to his billory in the other. Here we fee 
that extraordinary virgin- birth unravelled. 
—Here we fee a life fpent in turning the 
hearts of the difobedient to the wifdom of 
the jull— Here we find the prince of 
his jpeopic, a man of for rows, and ac- 

J uaintcd with grief. llcrewc fee the 

rord of rightcournefs numbered with 
tranfgreflbrs^-wc fee his hands and his 
feet pierced-— we fee him made an oftcr- 
ing for fin — and we fee realized that ex- 
traordinary idea of death without cor- 
ruption. 

It were an eafy matter to carry this 
coraparifon through a more minute derail 
of circumftancfs: but I mean only to trace 
the outlines of this great rcicmblancc. 
To compicat the picture would be a co- 
pious work. 

Befides thefe prediiiions, wliich related 
immediately to the life and de.ith ofChrjll: 
there were many others which dofcivc 
roitcc. Among thefe two great Ic.id- 
ing prophecies were thol'o of the c:'lling 
of the Gentiles, and of the diipcriion of 
the Jews. 

7 ’he calling of the Gentiles was one of 
the enrlicft prophecies of the Old Tella- 
ment. The jews were dlllinguill^ed in 
appearance, as the favourite p.oplc of 
God; and they were futHcienily elated 
upon thatdidindlion. But If they h.id at- 
tended clofcly to their prophets, tiiey mndtt 
have difeovered, that all the prophecies, 
which deferibed ihd h.ippy Ibitc of the 
church, bad evidently a core difiant prof- 
pe^l, than to them. Thofe early promifes, 
111 particular, which were repeated to the 
paniarchs, were not merely confined to 
I heir pollcrity ; but included “ all the na- 
tions of the earth •.’’—And whcMi the later 
jpfophets, as the great event apprc.ichcd, 
fpoke .1 plainex, and a more intelligible 
langu.age, the whole nation might hai'c 
enderfiood, as Simeon, and foinc of the 
w ilcll and moll intcliigible of them did 
underlUnd, that ** a light was fprung up 
to lighten the Gcniilcsd* 

• See Gcn.xij. 3. xriii. 
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The prophecy of the difperfion of the 
Jcwifli nation is alfo very antient, being 
attiibuted by Mofes to the patriarch Jacob. 

“ The feeptre Ihnll not depart froth Judah, 
until Shiloh come.” Whatever may be the 
prcclfe meaning of the Word * feeptre* in 
the original; and though it may npt per- 
haps piopeily fignify that idea of regal 
power, which it conveys to our cars; yet 
it certainly means fomc badge of autho- 
rity, that implies a formed and fettled go- 
verrment. And as to the word ' Shiloh,’ 
all commentators, jewilli as well as chrifii- 
an, explain it to mean the Mefiiah— The 
fenfc therefore of the prophecy is plainly 
this — ih.at the Jews fiiould continue in the 
foim of a focietv, till the time of the 
Mcfiiah. Accordingly we find that foon 
after Chrilt’s death, the feeptre did de- 
part. from Judah: the Jews lod all form 
of a political foclety ; and are a fingular 
inilancc of a people, fcattered over thv 
whole earth, preferved to this day fepa- 
r.atc from all other people, and yet w ithout 
a ietilemcnt any where. 

Our Saviour’s prophecy of the growth 
of *iis clinicli, !>. likcwilc among the more' 
i-'m.irL'.hle preJidions. He to'd his dif- 
Ctpie.>, “ his religion was like a grain 
of inullard-recd, which was the IcaU of all 
feed:.; but when it gicw up, it IhoulJ bc- 
corm* a great tier, ami the fowls of the 
air Ihouh-i lodge in the branches of ii.'^ 
He told tiiein alfo, that “ tli'* gates of hell 
jhoulil never prewaii againll it.” 

The Jt v'ifii jcligion was continually er- 
foiccd by liie idi.a of a jealous (iod, 
watuJiing over it, and threatening judg- 
nicnls fiom lieavin upon every iranf^ 
grdlicn. i'hedit^lne authority was finmp- 
td op».rilv upon it. The people trembled/ 
and w'Orlhipped. 

When ilic impoHer Mahomet fet up for 
a leforiner, he could not indeed enforce 
his religion b/ divine judgments; but he 
did it by temporal. He drew his fword, 
ard held it to the breafis of his oppolcrs; 
while he promifed to the obedient a full 
gratification of their pafllons. 

But in the chriilian religion, nothing of 
this kind appeared. No temporal judg- 
ments threatened on one hand: no fcnfual 
indulgences allured on the other. A fevr 
defpOnding ignorant mechanics, the dlf- 
ciplcs of a perfon crucified as a commort 
male fuilor, were all the parade with whkh 

iS. K\:i. ii. xx\i. 4. 
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thii religion was ulhered into the world; 
;ind all the human affiftance which it had 

to hoad. And yet this religion, which 

('PpokJ the ftronged prejudices, and was 
() Mpolcd by the greatcll princes, made its 
w.iv in a few years, from a remote corner, 

through the whole Roman cmpiie. 

'rhii5 was our Saviour’s propheev, in op- 
pf'liiinn to all human calcul siion, evat'tly 
Juliilv’d. 'rhe hall of all Iceds became a 
i|nf.hng tuc; and a chnich was elh- 
h’ifl cd which could not be deilroyid by 
:J1 the j'xnvi rs ol hell. 

but although the church of ChrillcouM 
I'ot lie dellioved, it was' corrupted; and 
ill 1 coun'e of ycar 5 fell from its genuine 
puiiis. 'This on upt llatc ot it — ilic de- 
li, 'ioii'. id popeiy — the efibrts ol i\*for- 
m.uion, .mil vaiious Oiher ciicumftances 
rJ,iling to It, are not unieafonably fuft- 
pi'ied to he held forth, in the prophetic 
p .rti of the New Tcllanieut, 
bjc I foibear to duel! upon prophecies 
\ihich are not obvious enough to cany gc- 
■ier il conviidion; though many of them 
!'i\e b^rii well evplained by thole*, who 
.miMirfed in the hilhiiics ti w hieh iln*y nl- 
! 1 ie. future times will, in all probability, 
rid d a li.rnger light upon them. Some 
I ‘ the gieai piophecies, wlreh v.'c have 
juil tonliJered, Ihone but \\ilh a Leble 
rav, dining the times they weic fulhlling, 
'‘’‘'’tndi tiicy now ilrikc us in lb forcible a 
r-uunier. (///;;». 

§ 15 .^. Tl'c' Creni cnntinuca — CoK:c//iion 

an.i lin th of Chujft ^c. 

We have now Dievvn upon what foun- 
dul 'U wc believe the fecond article of our 
creed ; let us next confider the remaining 
articles — the Jiilloiy of Chrid, as dchvcicd 
in Ic.’ipiure, and the benefits which lie pro- 
cured f'r us— the allidancc c>f the Holy 
vSpint — the rcmilfion of our iins — and ever- 
la/hng life. 

i' iril, then, wc believe that Chrift was 
conceived of the Holy Ghod, and born 
of the virgin Mary.” The manner of this 
miraculous conception we inquire not into. 
L is a point not'only beyond the limits of 
human inquiry; but to us at lead a point 
l^cry uniinportont. Wc believe juft the 
Scripture-account of it, and aft'ore our- 
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feivcs, that if it had concerned us, It would 
have been more plainly revealed.— One 
tiling, however, wc may obfen e on i! 
head, that nothing is ibid in Sciiptmc 
ol paying divine honours to the virgin 
Mary- Thole rites arc totally of pomih 
01 ip in. 

Wc firthcr iK'licve, tint Chrift ‘‘ fuf- 
fervd und'-i I’ontius Pil.ice, was crucifu .J, 
dead, and buiud; and that he dcrcnided 
iino he'),” — — tint is, we declare our be- 
IiJ of rlic Scripture-account of the cir- 
cumdauces and the reabty of Chiiil’s 
death. 

To made an aflion clear, it is neceftln y, 
fird, to eihddilli its date. Tiiis b ufually 
dune by ranging it under the mapi.'li.it’e 
who thin prcfided, the time of whof' go- 
vernment IS always icgiderecl inlbmeinib- 
lic lecord.— 'J'hus we believe th it Chi id’s 
deal!) h.ipnejied w hen Poiitiih I’iCt” w.13 
governor of Judea. We beliei e alf.i, with 
regard to the manner of his death, that he 
was crutified; that he died as le'Hv at 
any inort.d ever did; .and that he was 
biiiied in the tomb of jofeoh of Ariir.a- 
thea f . 

Tlic “ def:cnt into hc’l” 1*5 undimbtcdlv 
a more ublcere espreflio.n th.an mi'dit !>o 
widied in a cr’cd, ,iiid wa* net ind-'c 1 add- 
ed till many ages after the ciecJ was fird 
compofed f. but as creeds are hin\m 
compoiitions, we biJicvc this, and eveiy 
o'.'ier difliculty, only as confident wdrli 
Sciipture. Now the fiTfc which foemt 
mod agreeable to Scripture, is, tli.it hit 
foul remained till his refurre(.n;ion in tl at 
place (whatever that place is) where the 
fpirits of the blcfied red; and the expref- 
fion feems to hav^e been added, only that 
we may the more drorgly expre.^s oer be- 
lief of the reality of his death, 'rhis we 
do, when wc c.vprcfs our belief ofthc f''p:i- 
ration of hi-s foul and body. “ He wr.s 
bu:ied,” — and defeended into hell.’* 
^’hc fird exprdlion relates to his hodv, 
which was laid in the grave; the feconj 
to his foul, which pafTed into the place of 
departed fpiriw. 

We farther believe, that pn the third 
day he rofe again from the deaxl,” The 
refurredtion of Chrid from the dead is a 
point of the utmoft importance to'chrlf- 


* ^“Bilhop Newton's DiflTcrt.itions; am! Bifhop Hurd’a fermons on prophecy. 

T b.ii ih foretold he fhotild “ make his grave with the rich." And St. Matthew tell* us, tlia: 

Matt, xxvii. 57» lfaiahhii.9. 
t See Bioglua's Atuiquities, vol. n:. c. 3. 
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rians. On the certainty of Chrlft’i rcfur- 
rt'c^ion depend all hopes of our own. On 
thr. article, therefore, we ftiall be more 
large. 

And, in the fifil place, what is there in 
it tint need (hock our rcafon?' It was a 
wondorlul event, but is not natuic full of 
wonderful events? When we fcrioufly 
wei^jh the matter, is it Icfs lirange, that a 
grain of to’.n thrown into lac ground 
fiiould die, and rife again with new vege- 
tation, than that a lnnnan body, in the 
fame cireumd.inccs, fliould ailiimc new 
life? The commonnefs of the former 
make*! it familiar to ua, but not in any de- 
vice lefs unaccountable. Are we at all 
more acquainted with the manner in which 
<:;ram gciminatcs, than with the manner 
in which a body is raifed from the dead? 
And is it not obvioufly driking, that the 
fimc power which can cftVft the one, may 
eiVect the other alfo I — But analogy, though 
it tend to convince, is no ptoof. Let us 
ptocceJ then to matter of fuiL 

'iVac the body was dead, and fafely 
lodged in the tomb, and aftei wards -con- 
seyui out of it, was agiced on, both 
!))■ ihofe who oppofed, and by thole who 
ta.ourcd the lefurrett'tion. In the cir- 
cuir.ltanccs of the latter faA, they diilcr 
wiJJy. 

The diiciplcs tell their llory— a very 
plain and fimplc one— that, icarce ex- 
pcAing the event, notwithlbnding their 
mailer had himlclf foretold it, they were 
furprifed with an account that the body 
was gone— that they found afterwards to 
their great alloniflimcnt, that their mailer 
was again alive — that they had been feve- 
ral limiw with him; and app alcd for the 
truth of what they faid to great numbei?., 
who, as well as themlelvcs, had fc:u him 
after his rcfuricdion. 

The chief priells, on the other fide, de- 
clared the whole to be a forgery ; avert- 
ing, that tlie plain matter of mil was, the 
dllciples came by night, and Hole the body 
away, while the foldicrs flept. 

Such a tale, unfupported by evidence, 
would be lillcned tp in no court of julUcc. 
It has not even the air of piobabiiiiy. 
Can it be fuppofed, that the diiciples, w'ho 
had lied with terror when they might have 
jclcucd their mafter*s life ; would venture, 
in the face of an armed guard, to carry oiV 
\8 dead body f— Or is it more probable, 
't they found the whole guard afleep; 
u we know, that the vigilance of cen- 
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tineh is fecured by the ftri^lell difcipline? 
— BclVlcs, what advantage coqld arife 
from fuel an attempt? If they mifear- 
ried, it w'lscvitain niin, both to them anj 
their cauf-. If they fuecceded, k is diffi- 
cult to lav w!ni ulV they could make of 
their lucctb. l.hilefs they c<iuld have pro- 
duced then dead body alive, the fccond 
error would be woile than live full, 'fheir 
mailer’s prophecy (d’his own lefuriedion 
was an uuinrppv ciicumltancc ; yet iHll It 
was urapptd in a veil of obfcuiity. But 
if his dirci[)’cs end'MV'OU'ed to piove its 
comph’iiou, It \va, their burniefs to look 
wtjll to ih- event. A detcilion would be 
fueh a comment u]M>n .heir mailer’s u\t, 
as would never be loi vijottea.— Wlicn a 
caule d'.’pends on fallciiofid, every body 
kno\v^, ill- ItTs ii ij move! ih; belter. 

This wa3 the cafe cf the other fide. 
Obfcurity theie was wanted. If the cliicf 
priells had .iny pi oof, why did they not 
produce it? Why were not the difciplcs 
t:if:<^n up, and ex.iniincd upon the f.ki.^ 
'^I'hcy never ablcondcd. \Vhy were they 
not judicially tiled? VVhv was not the 
Vital mide public.^ and why were not au- 
thentic mcmoil.ds of the faul haivl'd 
down to poilemy; as authentic mee on. !. 
were of the inti, reeoidcd at the very 
lime, and place, whicre it happened ^ 
Chrillianity never wanted enemies to pro- 
pagate its dirparagement.— But nothing of 
this kind was done. No proof was at- 
tempted— except indeed the tellimony of 
men aileep. I’he difciples were never 
queliioned uppn the fai\; and the chief 
priells relUd buished with fpreading an 
incdnfiftent rumour among the people, 
imprelTed merely by their own autho- 
riiv. 

Whatever records of heathen origin re- 
main, evince the truth of the refurredion. 
One is xery remarkable. Pontius Pilate 
feni the emperor Tiberius a relation of the 
death and refurreflion of Chrill ; which 
were recorded at Rome, as ufual, among 
other provincial matters. This intelli- 
gence made fo grc.at an impreffion, it 
lecms, upon the emperor, that he referred 
it to the fenate, whether Jefus Chrill of 
Judea Ihould not be taken into the number 
of the Roman gods ?— Our belief of this 
fait is chiefly founded upon the teftimony 
of Juftin Martyr, and Tcrtulllai), two 
learned heathens, in the ^e fiicceediog 
Chrift, who became chriitiw fto« 
very evidence, among othew, in fevottr of 
chriftianity. 
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chriftianity. In their apologies •, iHH ex- pleafed; but thefc were not the people, to 
tant, one of which was made to the fenate whom God fliewed him openly: this par- 
of Rome, the other to a Roman governor, ticular defignation was confined to the 
they both appeal to thefe records ofPon- chofen witnefles.”— And is thcic anv 
tius Pilate, as then generally known ; thing more in this, than we fee d.iily in all 
winch we cannot conceive fuch able apo- legal proceedings ? Docs not evciy body 
lopi (is would have done, if no fuch records wilh to have the faft, about which he is 
had ever exillcdf. concerned, authenticated by indubitable 

Having feen what was of old ohje^lcd records; or by living tellimony, if it can 
to the refurreCiion of Chi ill, it may be be had? Do we not proem c the liands 
proper allb to fee the obje^iions of modem of witncHes, appointed to tliispurpofe, in all 
dilbclicvers. ou’ deeds and writings?— Let us nor, how- 

Aiid, fird, wc have the ftale objeflion, ever, anfwer the objediion by an arbitrary 
that nothing is more common among the explanation of the text; but Kt us coin- 
propagators of every new religiort, than pare this explanation with liic matter of 
to delude their ignorant profelytes with faifi. 

idle liories. What a variety of inconfillcnt On the moining of the rcfurretflion, the 
talcs did the votaries of heathenifm be- apollles, who ran to the fcpuklitc to make 
lieve! What abfurJitics are adopted into thcmfelvcs acquainted with what they had 
the Mahometan creed! d'o what llrangc heard, received a mcilage from rhuir maf- 
fuds do the vulgar papiils give credit! ter, injoining them to meet him in Galilee^ 
Andean vve fuppofe better of the refur- It docs not appear, that this meffage was 
rcAion of Chrill, than that it was one of conveyed w ith any fecrccy: it is rather 
thole pious frauds, intended merely toim- probable it was not; and that the dilciples 
pole upon the people, and advance the told it to as many as they met. I'lie w'O- 
crcditofthc new fed? meii, it is exprefsiy faid, told it “ to the 

Till'* is jull as cafily faid, as that his eleven and all the relK” Who the reit 
diiciples Hole him aw'ay, while the guard were, docs not appear: but it is plain, 
O.pr Roth are affertions without proof. from the fcque], that the thing w'as gcnc- 
Orhcis have objeded Chrifl’s piriial rally known; and that as manv ns chofe 
dill overy of himfelf^ after his rel'urredion, either to fatisfy their faith, or giatify their 
Jf he had boldly fbewn himfelf to the curiofity, repaired for that pu^pofe to (i i- 
chief priclls; or publicly to all the pco- lilcc. And thus we find St. Peter makirg 
p'c; we might have had a more rational a dillindion between the voluntaiy and tb.e 
loundation for our belief. But as he had cholen w'itncf>— betwen thofc ** who had 
only for his witnefles, upon this occafion, companied with the apoHles all the time 
a few of his chofen companions, the thing that the Lord Jefus went in and out among 
has certainly a more fccict appearance them, from his baptifm till his afccnfion,” 
thin might be wifhed. and thole who “ were ordained to be the 

This infinuation is founded upon a paf- wirnefii s of his refurredion J.’* 
fage in the Ads of the ApoHles, in which St. Paul goes farther, and in exprefs 
it IS faid, that ** God fhewed him openly, words tells us, that Chrifi was feen § 
not to all the people, but unto witnefles “ after his nefurredion of above five hun- 
chofen before of God.*' I’he cjuellion is, dred brethren at once:” and it is pro- 
what is meant by witnefTcs chofen before hable, from the c.xprcllion, at once,” 
of God? Certainly nothing more than that he was feen, at different limes, by 
perfons exprefsly, and by particular defig- many more. ^ 

nation, intended to be the witnefles of this If then Chrifl thus appeared in Galilee 
event. Others might fee him if they to as many as chofe to fee him ; or even 

* Juft Mart Apol. aJ Anton. P.-* 4 TftrUiU. Apol. cap. 15. 

T The ads of pilate, as Uiey aifl C(41ed, are often treated with ewtempt ; for no rc.ifon tfias I 
knoxv. I never met with any ttiinR agamlt them of mere amlwrity' than a fiieen Probable ihef 
cgtiinly w'cre; and a bare prob.ibibly, when nothing i^pofes it, bas ks weight. But here rlic pm- 
bvbility IS ftfengtitetted by no fraaH degree of pofitive evidence; which, if the reader nilhtf- to fee 
colleded in one point of vi*w, 1 re^r hwn to the article of ** Clirift’i fu^ng under Pontius PUatc,” 
in Bifhop PearfoQ's,eX|Mf}tici| the Ccecd; 

Among otfvcr aothorities, that of iht learned commentator on Eufehlus, is worth rcmirkmg : 
” Fucre genuina PiUti ads; ad qu* provocabaiit cbriftiaoi, tanquaro ad ccrtillima fidei mo- 
r.umcnta." 

lAdai. ai, $ f.Ctr.xv. 
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if lu* nnpcarct! only to five hundred people, 
or wiiom St Paul tells us the puatcll: 
pirt were IMII alive, when he wrot: this 
cpilllc, there can ftrely be no rearonalilc 
taufe ofof}*-nce at his app aring, befid s 
ihcle, to a few of his cholen companions, 
who att nded by ex pi cl's appointment, as 
perlbns dehgned to record the event. 

In f.Ul, it the fame method be purfued 
in thi.^ inquiry, which is ufu.il iri all othcis, 
the evidence of thefe chofen companions 
is all that is necelfary. Heie are twelve 
men pioduccd (in general three or four 
men aie thought fulHcicni) on whole evi- 
tlentC the depends. Aic they coin- 
]>»‘(cnt uitnefi'es? Have tliey thof: niarks 
rihout them, which diaraiftei ife mcti ot in- 
tcgiit) ? Can they be challenged on any 
o.ie gioiiiid of rational exception? If 
rot, their evidence is as llridly legal, as 
full, and as fatisfadory, as any rcafonable 

man can require.- J>ut in this great 

c.i !!-, we fee the evidence is c.inicd (lill 
lirihcr. Ilc’c arc five hui.dred peifons 
V. .'.iting wiuiout, ic.iJv to add their lelli- 
inunydf any one lliould lequire it, to what 
) A'l ahe.i ly berm moietfutn leg ill) piovi-d, 
f'v) t!uit the .I'gun^’iit (’\cn addr.hcs itfelf 
to tint abfurd ciifirKllon, which we ofien 
tin j i>i ill-' cacils of iuHd.dIty, bwlsvccn af/i 
and /(’.v; canj ..unn. 

Upon the whole, titen, we may aiHim 
btddiv, iiiat tins gicnt event of the leiur- 
n of Cl'till ts founded up m evidence 
tqiuil to tl c impoitancc of It. If we expect 
lli'i mO'C, ouranfwer is upon record: “ If 
ye believe not Moles and t!.e prophets.” 
Cm dN ordi.iary ine.ins of falv.ttion, ** nei- 
ther wdl ye be perfu.ided, though one rofe 
from tlie cle.ij. ’ — ‘There mull be bounds 
in all htiman cvideii.e; and he whoudl 
believe nothhig, uulefs he have ever y pof- 
fiblc mode cf proof, mull l>e an ditidel in 
abnoil evi-ry itanfjstion of life. With 
fuch perfons ilicre is no reafoninv'. They 
who arc not fatisficd, becaiife Chiill did 
not appc.»r in open parade at Jeiulaicmj 
would furiher have alked, if he had ap- 
peared in the manner they expeded, why 
did he noi appear to every nation upon 
earth? Or, perhaps, why he did notlhcw 
himfcif to every individual f 

I'o thefe objedions may be .added a 
fcruple, taken from a pafliige of iicrip- 
tiire, in which it is faid that *• Chnll 
(liould lie three days and liucc nights rn 


fk ' 1. 'Tit >f the earth:” wh'^reas, in 
ji'- only lay two nights, one whole day, and 
a p.tj t of t u'o others- 

lliit no fjuurc in fpcech is more com- 
r*o'i than that of puti'ng a part for tlie 
\/lioh-. in ti.v Hvbrcw 1 higuage perhaps 
t'l.s hce: c-j is mor^' .idmiirible, than in any 
other. day aud .i night compicie oue 
wlio’e dnv: .md o''r-.s’ivioui lay in the 
( roii'uf a p,:it of cvet / one of iucjc three 
porti'M ' (if t.: la, iic might be laid, by an 
t.ify b'ocji.' ot Ipjjch, to have lain the 
whole. 

§ 155 . C} \ ! cniti'HicJ — CJr.fFs 
jj.,1 _ il inj i ! //V Hiiy (ihojh 
Wc bcl'cie fairhcT, th. l Chriil af- 
cm.del ii’ii) litawn and li'teih on me 
1 ight hand of Ciod.” 

\'l. (ill’s akenrnm into heaven rev; on 
the fame kind of pi oof as his ufurr:!.- 
tion. Both of them aic events, widca the 
npolMes were “ ordained to witnef.” Bur 
though their tcllimonv in llusc ife. :is ut.'! 
.is in llie rcini rectien, c'rtaiilly the mod 
legal, ..nd anihci'i: piouf, qnd iallv !nl- 
lic'' nt for anv ri.doi.dil'’ man; ' t i! ^ 
doe, not cx.lude tin vtdun:< ry I'-iloi o ,\ 
of other,. It is evident, t iat tne .I'^odl,. > 
were not ih * k,-!^ e\ ( -witnclits of thi^ 
cv'Ait: for uhen Peim called togetle.i 
the lirll aiVembly of t’. e church to cnulc a 
fuccellhr to jud.is Ilcariot, he tells them, 
tliev mull iKCclfiiiiy chufo one, out of 
thoie men, w ho h.id lieeti vvitnefles ol all 
that Chiid did, from his b.iplilm “ till 
his aiUmfion and we lind, there w'crein 
ihu meeting an hundred and twenty per- 
Ions **, thus (luaUHtd. 

He it howevi r .is it will, If this article 
ihould reft on a lels fo>mal proof, than the 
refurredion, it is of no great cnnlcquence: 
for if the rcfurrcdiun be fully piovcd, no- 
body can well deny the a cenfK.n. if the 
tcllimony of the evangclifts be allowed to 
prove the one; their word may be taken 
to oftriblira tlic other. 

Wiih rcg.ird to the right hand of 
God,” it is a fcriptur.il expretfion, ufed 
merely in conformity to our grofs con- 
ceptions ; and is not intended to imply 
any diilindion of parts, but merely the 
idea of pre-eminence. 

Wc believe farther, that " Chrift (hall 
come to judge the quick and the dead.” 
This arucle coauins the moil fcrioui 


truths 
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truth, that ever was revealed to mankind, 
(n part it was an article of the heathen 
creed. To unenlightened nature it feemed 
probable, that, as we had reafon given us 
for a guide, we fliouli hereafter be ac- 
countable for its ubufe: and the poets, 
v/ito were the prophets ofcr.rlici days, and 
durll ficlivcr thoie truths undei the veil of 
fable, which the pliLlofopher kept more to 
himfclf, ^ive us many traits of the [Kipu- 
bi hcliel on this riibj\d*. But the gof- 
pel alone threw a full light upon this awful 

l!Uth. 

In examining this great article, the tu- 
lioi'ity of human nature, ever delighting 
to explore unbeaten regions, hath often 
been tempted, beyond its limits, into friiit- 
lefs inquiries; ferutini/ing the time of this 
event; and fettling, with vain precilion, 
tlie circiimdances of it. All cunofity of 
t!m kind is idle at leafl, if not prefump- 
laous When the Almighty huh thrown 
a vol over any part of his dirpenfation, it 
1’ the felly of man to endeavour to draw 
It .Uidc. 

Let us then leave all friutleb enquiries 
•ibnut this great event; and c.nploy our 
ihouglus chiefly upon fuch ciicmnllanccs 
cl It as mod concern us. —Let us aniin.Mc 
our hopes with the Toothing reflexion, that 
we have our fentcncc, in a manner, in our 
own pouer,— that the lame gr.tcioiis guf- 
)'<!, uhich direfts our lives, Tindl dircT 
tJie judgincnt we receive,— ‘that the Tame 
gracious pei Ton {hall be our judge, wh.) 
died lor our fins— and that his goodnefs, 
are adured, will IHII operate towards 
and make the kindell adowat.ces fur 
all oar ii>rirndti'’s. 

hill led our hopes fhould b'’ too btiovant, 
let Us con.ddcr, on the other hand, what an 
swful detail againft us will then appear. 
The fubjed of that grand inquiry will be 
•ill cur tranfgrelTions of known duty — all 
yur cmifTicns of knowing better— our fecret 
nteiuions— our indulged evil tnbughts— 
^‘ic bad motives, which often accoifpany 
our mod plaufible adions— and, we are 
^cld, even our idle words.— "He that hath 
to hear, let hi.m hear,”— Then Ihall it 
be known, whether we have anfwercd the 
great ends of life? — Whether we have 
fubfervient to a bct*.cr ? 
•^Whether we have prepared ourfcives for 
a Kate of happinefs in heaven, by endea- 
vouring to communicate happincf? to our 
«llow-creatures upon earth? Whether wc 
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hiVe redrained our appetites and pafTont i 
and reduced them within tlic boands of 
reason and religion ? Oi , whether wc have 
given ourfcives up to pleaTme, gain,*or 
ambition; and formid fuch attachments 
to this world, as lit us for nothing eliV ; 
and leave us no hopes either of gaining, 
or of enjoying a belter? It will be happy 
for us, if on all thefe heads of inquii y, wc 
cm anfwcr without difm ly — Worldly dii- 
tindlons, wc know, will thed be of no 
avail. The proudell of them will be then 
confounded. “ Naked came wc into tlu; 
world; and naked mud we return.” Wc 
can cairy nothing beyond the grave, but 
our virtues, and our vices. 

I {hall conclude what Inth been faiJ on 
the lad judgment with a colieftlon of puT- 
fages on this head from Scripture; where 
only our ideas of it can be obtained. 
And though mod of thefe paflages nrc 
figurative; yet as Tiguris are intetidcd to 
illudratc realities, am] are indeed the only 
illullrations of which this j'ubjcdb is capa- 
ble, wc may take it for gra’.tcd, that t'lcT: 
figurative expredions are intended to con* 
vey a jull idea of the truth.— With a 
view to make the more linprilTioii upon 
you, 1 {hall place thcTe pafTiges in a le- 
gular {cries, though cyllcdcd liom vaiioui 
parts. 

" The lord himfelf (hall defeend Trom 
heaven with his holy angels — The trumpet 
lhall found; and alt that are in the gtavo 
dull hear his voice, and come loiih — 
Then lhall he fit upon the throne ot his 
glory; and all nations Oiall be gathered 
before him — the bool.s lhall be ope ned ; 
.ind men fliall be judg ’d ncco-ding to their 
works, — I'hcy who have Tinoed widiout 
law, lhall piTifli, (iliit is, be judged) 
out law; and they ivho have finned in me 
law, lhall be jiubp.d by t.lc law.— Umo 
whomfoever much is given, of him HhI! 
be much required.— Then lhall he fay to 
them on his right hand, Come, ye,blc(led, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you. 
And to them on his left. Depart from me, 
yc curfed, into cverlalling nre, prepared 
for the devil and his angels —Then (It all 
the righteous Ihine forth in the prefence of 
tlicir Father; while the wicked lhall go 
into evcrlading punilhment; there lhall 
be wailing and gnalhingot teeth.— What 
manner of perfons ought wc then to be in 
all holy converfation, and godlinefs? look- 
ing for, and haftening unto, the day of ouc 


♦ See panUulsrly the 6th Book of VirgiPs iEru 
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Lord ; when the heavci^s being on fire, 
flull be diir'>lvcJj and the element » (hall 
melt with fervent heat.— V/hercfcjre, bc- 
Ipyed, feeing that \vc look for fuch things* 
let us be diligent, that we may be found 
of him in peace, without ipot, and blamc- 
lefs ; that each of us may receive that 
hleffed fentence, “ Well done, thou good 
and faithful fervant; them li.all been fiith- 
ful over a little, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.’; 

We believe, farther, in “ the Holy 
Ghvofl that is, w'c belicv^ every thing 
which the Scriptures tell us of the Holy 
Spirit oT God. — Wc inquire not into the 
r.rurc of its union with the Godhead. 
Wc take it for granted, that the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Gholl, have fomc 
l.uul ol union, and fomc kind ofdiftindion: 
becaufe both tlm union and this diftinftion 
aic plainly pointed out in Scripture; but 
how they cxift we inquire not: con- 
cluding here, as in other points of diffi- 
culty, that if a clearer information had been 
neceffiiry, it would have been afforded. 

With regard to the operations of the 
JJoly Spirit of Goil, (bclides which, little 
more on this head is revealed) we believe, 
that itdiiciJfcd the .apoilles, and enabled 
them to propagate the gofpel — and that it 
will affid all good men in the confcicntious 
diichnrgc of a pious life, « 

The Sciipturc dodrinc, with regard to 
the aflillancc we receive fiom the Holy 
Spirit of God (which is the moll effcniial 
p.nrt of this article) is briefly this : 

Our bell endeavours arc infufficient. 
Wc arc unprofitable fervants, after all; 
and cannot plcafe God, unlcfs fandified, 
and afiifled by his Holy Spirit. Hence 
the life of a good man hath been fome- 
times called a flandlng miracle: loincthirg 
beyond the common courfe of natuie. 'Fo 
attain any degree of goodnefs, we mull be 
fupernaturally affiflcd. 

At the fame time, wc arc affured of this 
affiflance, if we ftrivc to obtain it by fer- 
vent prayer, and a pious life. If wc truft 
in ourfelves, wc fliall fail. Jfwc truft in 
God, without doing all wc can ourfelves, 
we ffiall fail likewifc. And if wc con- 
tinue obftinate in our perverfenefs, wc 
may at length totally incapacitate ourfelves 
from being the temples of the Holy Ghoft. 

And indeed what is there in .ill, this, 
which common life docs not daily illuf- 
tr.ate? Is any thing more common, than 
for the intelied of one man to affift that 
of another ? Is not the whole feheme of 
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education an infufion of knowledge and 
virtue not our own? Is it not evident too, 
that nothing of this kind can be communi- 
c .ted without application on the part of 
the l-j.arner.^ Are not the efforts of the 
teacher in a manner neceffarily propor- 
tioned to this application? If the learner 
becomes languid in his purfuits, are not 
the endeavours of the teacher of couife 
difeouraged? And will they not at length 
wholly fail, if it be found in the end they 
anfver no purpoi’e ? — In a manner ana- 
logous to this, the Holy Spirit of God co- 
operates with the cnde.avours of man. 
Our endeavours are neceffary to obtain 
God’s afliftance: and the more carnefUy 
thefe endeavours arc exerted, the mealuic 
of this grace will of courfe be greater. 
But, on the other hand, if thefe endea- 
vours languiffi, the affiftance of Heaven 
will leflen in proportion ; and if wc beha\e 
with obftinate perverfenefs, it will by de- 
grees wholly fail. It will not always 
llrivc with man; but will leave him a 
melaixholy prey to his own vicious incli- 
nations. 

As to the manner, in which this fpl- 
ritual affiftance is conveyed, we make no 
inquiry. We can as little comprcliend it, 
.as we can the adion of our fouU upon our 
bodies. We ate fenfible, that our rouI.s^ 
do afl upon our bodies; and it is a hcliet 
equally cunlbnant to reafon,lhat the divine 
inliuercc may ad upon our iouls. The 
advocate for natural religion need not be 
reminded, that among tlie heathens a 
divine influence was a received opinion. 
'I he priefts of every oracle wcic fuppofed 
to bo inff'ised by their gods; and the 
Imioes of antiquity were univcrially be- 
lieved to ad under the influence of a fu- 
pi rnatural afliftance; by which it was con- 
ceived they performed adions beyond 
human power.— This {hews, at lead, that 
there is nothing in tliis dodrinfe repugnant 
to reafon. 

§ 156. Creed cuntirtued, — the Holy Catho^ 
he Church, tSfc, 

We believe, farther, in the " holy ca- 
tholic church,’* and tlic “ communion of 
faints.” 

" I believe in the holy catholic church,’* 
is certainly a very obfeure expreffiort to a 
proieftant; as it is very capable of a 
popilh conftrudiQn» implying our truft in 
the infallibility of the church } whereas we 
attribute infallibility to no church upon 
earth. The moil obvious fenfe, therefore* 

in 
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in which it can be confidercd as a protcf- 
tant ariiclc of our belief, is this, that we 
call no particular fociety of chrilHans a 
holy catholic church; but believe, that all 
triie and fincerc chiilliars, ot whatever 
communion, or particular opinion, fliall be 
the objeds of God’s mercy. The patri- 
archal covenant was confined to a few. 
The Jewilli church llooJ alfo on a very 
narrow bafib. But the chriflian church, 
we believe, is truly catholic: its gracious 
oflcis arc made to all mankind; and God 
tirough Chrill will take Out of every na- 
tion fueli as lhall be faved. 

The “communion of faints,” is an ex- 
p eflion equally obfeure: and whatever 
miglit have been the original meaning of 
it, It certainly does not refolve itfelf into a 
\ciy obvious one to us. If we fay wc 
me, an by it, that good chiKlians liting to- 
gether on eaith, fliould cxcrcifc .all ofhees 
ot charity among themfelves, no one will 
contiadi^it the article; but many perhaps 
miy afk, Why is it made an at tide of 
taith.^ It relates not fo much to faith, as 
to practice ; and the ten commandments 
might jull as well be introduced as at tides 
of our belief. 

To this 1 can only fuggeft, that it may 
have a place among the articles of our 
creed, as a tdl of our enlarged ideas of 
chriitianity, and asoppofed to the narrow- 
mindcdnels of fomc chtiiUans, who har- 
bour very uncharitable opinions againft all 
who are not of their own church; and 
Icruple not to (hew their opinions by un- 
charitable adions. The papllls partlcu^ 
1‘irly deny falvation to any but thofc of 
their own communion, and perfecutc thofe 
of other perfuafions where they have the 
power.-— In oppofitlon to this, we profefs 
our belief of die great chriftian law of cha- 
rity. Wc belicvcwc ought to think chari- 
lably of good chriflian^ of all denomina- 
tions ; and ought to pradife a free and 
un retrained communion of charitable ofSccs 
towards them. 

In this light the fecond part of the 
article depends upon the fird By the 
** holy catholic church,** wc mean a|l fin-* 
cere chriftians, of whatever church, or 
peculiarity of opinion: and by “the com- 
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munion of faints,” .'i kind and charitable 
beh.iviour tow.ards them. 

'I'hough it li probable this was not t’.c 
original meaning •)! the aiiidc, yet as the 
reformers of ihe liturgy did not think it 
proper to make any alteration, wc arc led to 
leek fuch a lei.fe as appears mod confilb nt 
with fc.iptuic.— We are .affured, that this 
article, as well as the “defeent into hell,’*' 
is not of the l.inie antiquity as the red of 
the creed*- 

Wc proTcfs our belief farther in the 
“ forgivenefs of fins.”— The Sciipturc- 
dodriue of fin, and of the guilt, wliich 
arifes from it, is this: 

Man was originally created in a (late of 
innocence, yei liable to fill. Had lie per- 
fcycicd iu his ob'edience, he might have 
enjoyed that happinefs, wliich is the coji 
fequence of perfed virtue. But whin thi'^ 
happy Bate w.is loll, his pafTions and ap- 
pciiccs became difordered, and prone to 
evil. Since that time we have all been, 
more or lufs, involved in fin, and .are all 
therefore, in the Scripture-language, “un- 
der the cuifc;” that i', we are naturally 
in a (bate of unpardoned guilt. 

In this mournful exigence, vvhat was to 
be done? Jn a (laic of nature, it is true, 
wc miglit be forry for our fins. Nature 
too miglit did.ite repentance. Butforrow 
and repentance, thoiigli they may put ui 
on our guard for the future, can make no 
atonement for fins already committed. A 
refolution to run no more into debt m.ay 
mtikc us c.auiious; but can never difeharge 
a debt already contradedf. 

In this diltrefs of nature, jefus Chrill 
came into the world. He threw a light 
upon the gloom that funounded us — Ho 
(hewed us, th.at in thL world we were loll 
—that the law of nature could not five us 
— »hat the tenor of th.it law was perfed 
obedience, with which wc could not com- 
ply—but that God — thro* his mediation, 
offered us a method of regaining happinefa 
—that he came to make that atonement 
for 05 , which we could not make for our. 
fclves— and to redeem us from that guilt, 
which would otherwife ovcrwhclnl us— 
thft &ith and obedience were, on ourparts^ 
the conditions required in this gracibui co- 


^ Bingham's Antiquities, vol. iv. chap. 3. . 

« * 1^^* Jenyns exprefifo the fame thing » ** The puniChmenC of vice ii a debt due to jufticc, 
^ which cannot he remitred without cotnpcufalion : repentance can be no conipenf.iUdii. It 
change a wicked man's difpofitions, and prevent his offending for ilie future ; but can l.iy no claitn 
to p.jrdon for wliat is pad. If .any one by profligacy and extravagance coruhads a debt, reiicntanc^ 
« wtfer, and hinder hith from rnnning into firtherdiftreffes, but con nevci pay nit liia 

„ oonds, for which it muft be ever actoumabic, unJefs they arc difeharged by himlelf, ov fomo 
in hit Head,** View of Uie Intau* tv*d. p. 1 1 a. 

N ^ venant 
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venant— and that God proniikd us, on lii", 
the pafilon of oui hns, ;n,d t litc 

we were firlt rlierefou* to he in.idc 
EeJy through tJic ^ofpel of Chrilf, and 
-hen we* mjgin expect tahMtion through 
Jiis death; “ U^, who \atc dead in tief- 
paffes and fins, wouhl iic (jUAiVen. (.'iirul 
W(,uld redeem us fioni tlu* curfe of the 
law. liy grace we llx uld l>e Gved thro* 
faith; aiitl ifi.it not of ouiftlvci: it was 
the gift (jf God. Net of woiLs, left any 
man ihould boall” oWp;;/. 

^ 1 c 7 . continue d . — R t fur, t ihun rf the 

Ho 

We believe firthcr ‘^in the referiec- 
tion of the bo.ly.” — 'lii’s .irticle pre- 
iumes our belief m the iniiiioitahty of the 
iuu! 

What tl.at principle of life Is which 
V. e call tlie foul; jiow it u dillinguiflicd 
iioin mere anim.il lih* ; liow it is con- 
iietied with the bod) ; and i ' wh.it Ifate 
it fublills, when us bodily liincUiM's ctalc; 
aie among tho/c indi.'lolub'e ijueilions, 
With wliicii nature every where abounds. 
Pul notisitldfanding the di.lKuItics, which 
attend the dilculTionol thcle cjuellions, the 
tiuih ulelf Jiath in all .igcs ut the worhi 
l-ccM ti)C popular ciecd, hJen believed 
tlkir fouls wetc luimori.d from their own 
feelings, fo imprefied \.ith am expectation 
of inunorialliy — fruin obiervtng the pio- 
gicllive ihitc of the fouh capable, even af- 
ter t'ne body had att.,ir.ed its full ilieagih, 
cd itill higher improvements both in know - 
Jed^e, and in h..bits of \iiiue — irom the 
analogy of all n.uinc, dying and reviving 
in cveiy pait~from their liiu.uion ht ic 1 > 
app.ireiilly incoinpiete in iticif ; .luu Jiom 
a \ariciy of other topio, which the ic.do i 
<d’m.an was able to luggcll.-— Put though 
iiariire could obfcuicly fuggelk iliis gu.u 
tuitli; yet Lliiiiliemt) alone thicw a citar 
light upon it, and imprefied it with a full 
degree of conviction upon ou • minds. 

But liic atliclc before u, proceeds a liep 
fauher. It not only implies the imiuoiia- 
l't\ of the foul; but afferts the rcfutrcc- 
tiun of the body.— Nor wai this doClrinc 
wholly new to nature. In its conceptions 
of .1 iUlu c life, we always find the foul in 
an imbndied .Ute. It was airy indeed, 
and itioo lei's; but ftill it had the parts of 
a lUiMMn binly, and could perform ail its 
occ 

In ti tle particulars the Scripture docs 
net gu.of/ our Curiofity. From various 
j alLgcs w’c are led to believe, that die 


body fliall certainly rife again: but in 
what manner, or of what fubflancc, we 
pratcT.d not to examine. Wc learn ‘‘that 
It i*. fown in corruption, and raifed in in- 
connption; that it is fowm in dilhonour, 
.and mile i m glory; that it is foun a na- 
tiuai body, and railed a fpiritual body;” 
from all which we gather, that whatever 
f.imcndj our bodies may have, they will 
hcreaft( r take a more fpirituali/,cd nature; 
and I'vill not be fubjeCt to thofc inlirmilies, 
to u IiK li they were fubjeCt on earth. Far- 
tiur 0!i ihis head, it behoves us not to in- 
cjuoe. 

Indcad, thercfoic, of entering into any 
nieiaphyfical difquifitions of identity, or 
•any oihei curious points in which this 
deep luhjfCd; might cng.ige us, all which, 
as they are founded upon uncertaintv, 
mud end in doubt, it is better to draw this 
doChine, as well as all otlicrs, into pi icVi- 
cal u!e and the ulc uc ought to m.ike of 
It i‘, to p ly that rcgaid to our bodies, 
W'nicli lb due to iliem — :uk vaiidv to . doin 
— iK't luxurioudy to pimper them; but to 
keep them as much as pollible from the 
pollutions of the wor d; and to lav them 
down in the giave undefiled, there to be 
fe.ilcij up in expedtation of a blciled telui- 
rcddion. 

Lallly, we believe ‘‘in the life c\ erlail- 
in wh'cli article we expiiis our 
fuiih in the etciuity of a future It.iie cf re- 
paid'' and pui'ilb.ii.cnts. 

fill' aiuole is nearly rehted to the lalt, 
and is involved in the lame obfeurity. in 
v.liai the rcwaid of the vlituous vviil con»- 
fib after dcatli, our reaion gi\es us no 
iiuhrmation. Coiijcdtuic indeed it will, 
11 a mallei \Vi,ic*i lo nearly concerns us, 
uni It hulh ci'iijedtur. d in .ill ages: but 
inform ition it hath none, except f,otn the 
word of God: and even there, our limited 
capacities can receive it only in general 
and figurative cxprcHlons. We are told, 
** there will then rejgn fulncfs oi jov, anil 
pleafurcs forevermore — that the righteous 
itiall have an inheritance incorruptible, ^n- 
dchled, that fadeth not away— where they' 
fh.all fhinc birth, as the fun, in the prcfcnce 
of their father — where cr.or, and fin, and 
niilery fliall be r.o more — wb.ere fhall be 
afiembled an innuiuerable company of an- 
gels, the general aflembly of the church, 
the ipirlts of jult men made perfed — that 
they Hull neither hunger, nor thirlt any 
more — th.u all tears flull be wiped from 
their eyes— that there fhall be neither 
death, uor furrow, cor pain.** 


From 
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From thefe, and fuch expreHions as 
tht'lc, though we cannot colle(Jl the entire 
n.iturc oF a future (late of happinefs, yet 
vve LMn ealily gatJier a few ciicumlhnccs, 
whirh mull of courfo attend it; as, that it 
\vill he very great-^that it will Ia!t for 
ovcr-~::;U it will be of a nature entirely 
diffeient from the happinels of thl. world 
— iJiat, as in this world, our paliions and 
appetites prevail ; in the next, rcafon and 
\iiiueuill li.ivc the fuperiority—'* hunger 
and thlifl, tears and forrow,” wc read, 

\\ ill he no more” — that is, all uuealy 
p ililuiis and app'niics will then he annihi- 
l.itul— all vain f ars u ili be then removed 
— il! anxious and inti ml mg cares — and wc 
ih’ll led oiirli'lves complcat and perfed; 

. n 1 oiir happinefs, not dependent, as here, 
ujion a thoiiland precarious circumllanccs, 
both within and without ourfclvcs, hut 
conlillent, imifuim, and liable. 

Oil t!ie other hand, we pretend not to 
ii OjOire in what the ]>unilhmcni of the 
w K'kcd confillb. In the Sciipture wc find 
ir.Miy exprcllions, from w hich we gather, 
that it will be very great. It is there 
called, “ an cvcrlalling fiie, prepared for 
thcikvil and his angel-' — wiicieth ? worm 
dieili not, and the hre is never (|Uvnchcd 
— 'vhere lliall ho weeping, and gnalhing of 
teeth — .vherc the wicked lhalldiink of the 
vvMili of God, poured without mixture 
ii.'o the cup of his indignation — whcie 
ba v dull have no rell, neither by day nor 
rk;ht.” 

Fhough it becomes us certainly to put 
(Jtir interpretations with the greaicll cau- 
and humility upon fuch palfigcs as 
tiK’fe ; yet “ the worm that never dieth,” 
raid “ the fire that is never quenched,” 
‘Jfe llrong exprellions, and liardly to be 
evaded by any refinements of verbal criti- 
cifm. Let the dciil bravely argue down 
kis fears, by demonflrating the abfurdity 
of conluraing a fpirit in material fire. Let 
him fully explain the nature of future pu- 
I'lihmcnt ; and convince us, that where it 
C 'nnoc reform, it mud be unjall. — Lut let 
os, with more modefty, lay our liands 
humbly upon our breads, confefs our igno- 
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rance; revere the appointments of God, 
whatever the*/ m.ay be; and prepaie 10 
meet them with htdy hope, .and trembling 
joy, and awful lubrndlion to ids righteous 
ssill. ' 

To the uncnUghtencd henihcn ilic cut- 
nity of future puniihments .ippc.ucd no 
fueh unreafonable dodiine. d'licir date 
of the d.imned was of eternal duration. 
A siilturc !br ever tore thole entrails, 
whieh were for ever rencwcLi 

Of one thing, however, we may be 
well afiiiied (wdrch may Ll ir. eniinlVat 
led in nil our inquirie-' on rids deep luh- 
llntcscry thing 'will, 1.1 tlie cud, he 
right — that a jull and meic iul God 11111(1 
adt .agreeal'Iy to jullice and mejry — and 
that the hid of thefe attnluites will mod 
nlTuielly be tcinj'ered with tlic latter. 

1‘iom the doiliiue of future rewuds 
and punifliments, the gn-.d and mod con- 
vincing pradic il truth whicli arifes, is, that 
we cannot cxcir too much pains in quali- 
fying ourfclvcs for the happincL of a fu- 
ture world. As this happinefs will lad for 
ever, how bjiieJicial will be the exchange 
— lid-, world, “ which is but for a moment, 
for that cvci lading wciglit of glory which 
fadeth not aw ay !” 

Vice, on the other hand, receives the 
grcMtcd dilcoiiiagemcnt fioin tins doc- 
trine, as every fm we commit in tins world 
may be coniidered as an -;ddiiioii to an 
fverlading .iccount in the next. Ci/l/nM, 

§ 158. 0 /i the Ten Commandment 

Having confidered the arii:Ies of onr 
faith, w'e proceed to the nf s ot our prac- 
tice. Thele, we know, aie of fuch im- 
portance, that, let O’lr f.iitli I>c what it 
will, unlcfs it inP.ucmce c-iir lives, it is of 
no value. At the fame time, if it be 
what it ought to be, it will ccrLaiidy liavc 
this influence. 

On this head, the ten commandments 
are firft placed before us: fiom .sh ell the 
compofers ef the catecldi.u, as wtdl at 
many other divines, have drawn a corn- 
pleat fyilcm of chriflian duties. But tins 
IS perhaps rather too much f . Both Mo- 


• Roftrotjuc immanis fullur ohnneo 

Immoitak je.'ar lutidcns, fcecimdaque |)*nis 

ViLcra. vi. 59^. 

— — — — SCiiet, jetcrnuni<iuc f€<khit 

Infelix Tliefcui u ,, Ih. 616. 

t In ihe fouith volume of Bilhop NVjrhui ton’s comnicnury on Pope’s works, iu the {tCor.i Ltire 
Dr. Donnv, .<re thefo lines: 

Of vvlidlV ftraiije crimc'. no c.monift can tell 
In wliuh commamlmcni's l.iije contents tliey dwell, 

“ Tiic oii^'oall” f ;ys the bKliop, ** u more humorous. 

In wluJi coinoiondmcnG large leceipl they dwell; 

** 11 
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T'S in the law, and Chrift in tlic gofpel, of ilic fabbath; as one of the beft means 
feem to have inlarged greatly on morala: of prcfcrving a fenfc of God, and of reli- 
and each of them, erpccially the latter, to gion in the minds of men, 
h^.vc added many pradlical rules, which do The fecond table begins with injoining 
iu)t ohvioufly fall under any of the com- obedience to parents; a duty in a peculiar 
mandftK'iUs. manner adapted to the jewifh ftate, before 

But though we cannot call the dcca- any regular government was erefted. The 
Jogue a coinplcat rule of duty, we accept temporal promife, which guards it, and 
it V. ith the utmoA reverence, as the iirft which can relate only to the Jews, may 
great written Jaw that ever God commu- either mean a promife of long life to each 
nicaicd to man. We confider it as an individual, who obferved the precept: or, 
e^prnal monument, inferibed by the finger of liability fo the whole nation upon the 
of (lod himfelf, with a few' llrong, indeli- ' general obfervance of it: which is perhaps 
Me charadlcrs ; not defining the minutia; a better interpretation, 
of .morals, but injoining thofe great duties The five next commandments are nro- 
only which have the moA particular infiu- hibitions of the moA capital crimes, which 
cnce u, on the happincfi of focicty; and pollute the heart of man, and injure the 
piolsiblting thofe enormous crimes, which peace of focicty. 

arc the greateA fourccs of itsdiArefs. The firA of them forbids murder, wliich 

I’he (en commaridments arc dividal is the grcateA injury that one man can do 
into two parts, from their being origiirally another; as of all crimes the damage in 
written upon two tables. From hence one this is the moA irreparable, 
table is iuppofed to contain our duty to The feventh commandment forbids a- 
God; the other our duty to man. But dultery. The black infidelity, and injury 
this feems to be an unauthorized divifion; which accompany this crime; the confu- 
and hath a tendency to a verbal miAake; fion in families, which of»^en fucceeds it; 
as if feme duties were owing to (lod; and the general tendency it hath to deAroy 
and others to man : whereas in fa(51 we .*ill the domcAic happinefs of focicty, (lain 
know that all duties are equally owdng to it with a very high degree of guilt. 

God.— However, if wc .avoid this nlifcon- The fecurity of our property is tlie ob- 
ception, the divifion into our duty to God, jeft of the eighth commandment, 
and our duty to man, m.Ty be a convenient The fecurity of our chara£lcrs, is the 
One.— .I'hc four firll commandments are objeft of the ninth, 
contained in the firA t.iblc : the remaining The tenth reArains us not only from the 
fix in the (ccond. aflual commifiion of fin; but from thofe 

At the hc.ad of them Aands a prohi- bad inclinations, which give it birth, 
hiiicn to acknowledge more than one After the commandments follows a 
Ciotl. commentary upon them, intitlcd, “ our 

'Fhc fecond commandment bears .a near duty to God,” and “ our duty to our 
relation to the hrfi. The former forbids neighbour;” the latter of which might 
polviheifni; the latter idolatry: and with more properly be iniiiled, “ OUr dutv to 
this belief, and prafiicc, which generally our neighbour and ourfclves/*— Tnefe 
.'icconipanied c.ich other, all the nations of feem intended as an explanation of the 
the earth were tainted, when thefc com- commandments upon ChnAian principles; 
nKandments were given: cfpccially thofe With the addition of other duties, which do 
nations, by whom the Jews Were fur- not properly fall under any df them. On 
rounded. thefc wc lhall be more large. 

'Fho third commandment injoins reve- The firA part ofour duty to God, is, to 
fcnce to God's name. This is a Arong « believe iii him;'* which is the founda- 
rcligious rcArsint in private life: and as a tioti of all religion, and therefore offers it- 
folcmn oath is the-ltriftcA obligation a- felf firA to our confidcration. But this 
inong men, nothing can be of greater for- great point hath been already confidcred. 
vice to fociety, than lo bold it in general The next brtlioh of our duty to God* 
rcfpeift. is to fear hint. The fear of God is im- 

I'hc fourth comftahJs the obfcrvancie prclTcd equally hpoii the righteous man, 

.ns »f the ten commandments were fo as tb ffand ready to receive ever) thing, which eiihec 
“ tise law of nauiie, or the gofpel tonfmends. A jnft ridkele on thofe pra^cal cumoiCAUtors, as 
** they arc coiled, w ho incluilc ail moral and rtdigiettl dutKi WiHiiti fhftfu" , 

an* 
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ami th« Tinner. But the fear of the finner 
confills only in the dread of puniftimcnt. 

It is the necelfary confcquencc of guilt; 
and is not that fear, which we confider as 
a duty. The fear of God here m^ant, 
confiih in that reverential awe, that con- 
Ihni apprehcnfion of his prefence, which 
fccurcs us from offending him. — When we 
'ire before our fuperiors, we naturally feel 
a relpcd, which prevents our doing any 
thing indecent in their fight. Such (only 
in a hi:;hcr degree) fhould be our reve- 
itnce of God, in whofe fight, we know, wt 
nhv.iys lland. If a fenfeof the divine pre- 
Icncc hath fuch an influence over us, as to 
cluck the bad tendency of our thoughts, 
v.ords and adions; we may properly be 
i.iid to be imprefled with the fear of God. 
—If nor, we negleft one of the bed means 
of checking vice, which the whole circle of 
religious rellraint affords. 

5ome people go a ftep farther; and 
fiV, th.at ns every degree of light beha- 
viour, though ihort of an indecency, is 
improper before Our fuperiois; fo is it 
hkcwile in the prefence of Almighty God, 
who is fo much fuperior to every thing 
that can be called great on earth. 

Hut this is the language of fuperflition. 
Mirth, within the bounds of innocence, 
cai not be oflcnfive to God. He is offend- 
ed only with vice. Vice in the lowed 
degiee, ib hateful to him: but a formal 
let behaviour can be ncceffary only to 
preferve human diftinftions. 

f he next duty to God is that of love, 
which is founded upon his goodnefs to his 
creatures. Even this worM, mixed as it 
is with evil, exhibits various marks of the 
goodncls of the Deity, Mod men indeed 
place their atfedions too much upon it, 
and rate it at too high a value : but in the 
opinion even of wife men, it deferves feme 
elHmation. The acquifition of knowledge, 
in all its branches; theintcrcourfc of fo- 
ciety; the contemplation pfthe wonderful 
''^orks of God, and all the beauteous feencs 
of nature; njy, even the low inclinations 
of animal life, when indulged with fobricty 
and moderation, furnilh various modes of 
plcafurc and enjoyment. 

Let t his world howevef gO for Httlc. In 
contemplating a future life, the enjoyments 
ol this are lofK It il in the conlcmpla- 
tton of futurity, that the Chridian views 
the goodnefs of God in the fulled light. 
I^hcn he fees the Deity engaging himlelf 
oy covenant to make our (hort ahSdc here 
^ preparation for oar ewmal teippincft 


herca ftep— when lie is affured that this 
happinefs is not only eternal, but of the 
pureft and mod perfeft kind — when h.c 
fees God, as a father, oj^cning all his lloixs 
of love ami kindnefs, to bring back to 
himfelf a race of creatures fillen from 
their original pnfeAion, and totally lofl 
through their own folly, perverfenefs and 
wickednefs; then it is that the evils of 
life feem as atoms in the fun-beam; the 
divine nature appears overflowing wqth 
goodnefs to mankind, and rails forth every 
exertion of our gratkude and love. 

That the enjoyments of a feture ft.itr, 
in whatever thoCe enjoyments confifl, arc 
the gift of Ciod, is feflicicnily obviou'i; 
but with regard to the government of this 
world, there is often among men a foit of 
infidelity, which aferihes all events to their 
own prudence and induftry. Things ap- 
pear to run in a flated courfc; and the fin- 
gcr of God, which ads unfeen, is never 
I'uppofcd. 

And, no doubt, our own induftrv and 
prudence have a great (hare in procuring 
for us the blefiings ot life. God hath an- 
nexed them as the reward of fucli exer- 
tions. Hut can we fuppofe, that fuch ex- 
ertions w ill be of any fervice to us, urilefs 
the providence of God throw opportunities 
in our way? All the means of worldly hap- 
pinefs arc furely no other than the means 
of his government. Mofes faw among 
the Jew's a kind of infultlity like this, 
when he forbad the people to fay in tlr'ir 
hearts, My power, and the might of my 
hands hath gotten me this wealth w'here- 
as, he adds, they ought to remember. 

That it is the Lord who givech power 
to get wealth.” 

Others again haveobjeded to the good- 
nefs of God, his pcrmiflion of evil. A 
good God, fay they, would have prevent- 
ed it; and have placed his creatures in a 
fitoation beyojidthc diftrcfl'csoflife. 

With regard to man, thcie feeins *o hb 
no great difficulty in this matter. It il 
enough, furely, that God has put the means 
of comfort in our povrer. In the natural 
world, he hath given us remedies againft 
hanger, cold, and difealc ; and in the mo- 
ril world, againft the niifchicf of fin. 
Even death iifelf, the lafl great evil, he 
hath Ihewn us how we may change into 
the moft confummatc blclling. A date 6< 
trial, therefore, and a future world, feem 
eafily to fet things to rights on this head, 

^he mifery of the brute creation is in- 
deed more uDiccotintablc. But have w6 

not 
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rot the modefty to funpofe, that this diffi- 
culty may 1>l* owing to our ignorance? 
And that on the llrcngth of what we know 
of the wifdom of God, we may venture to 
trull him fur thofe parts which we cinnot 
compiehcr.il ? 

One truth, after all, is very nppr*;ent, 
that if we ihould argue ouifclye* into 
athcilin, hy the untrailaMeneA of thefe 
lubjei‘ts, we fliould be I'o far from getting 
rid of our difficulties, that, if wc rcafoo 
juilly, ten thouland greater would arile, 
cither from confideriug the woild under no 
ruler, or under ojie v{ our own imagin- 

Thete remains one firther confidera- 
tion with regard to the lov'e of God, and 
that i‘., tiic mcafurc iffi it. Wc are told we 
ought to love jiim with all our heart, with 
nil oUr foul, and with all our llrcngili.” 
Tlvefe are ihoiig evpreltions, and feein to 
imply a gre.uer w.Uinth of affidion, than 
many people may pcthapi hnd they can 
exert. The aflVdIons of fome are natu- 
rally cool, and litilc excited by any objedi. 
'Ehe guilty pcrion, is he, whofc affiedions 
are warm in every thing but religion. — 
'^I'hc obvious meaning therefore ot the ex- 
prelTton is, that vvhctlu i our airciflions are 
cool or warni, we ihould make God our 
chief good*— that wc iliou'd fet our aflec- 
tions more upon him, than upon any thing 
dif— and that, for Ins fake, and for the 
lake c/ Ins laws, we Ihould be ready to rc- 
fign every thing wc have, and even lilc it- 
fdf. So tliat the words leem nearly of the 
fame import with thofe of the apolllc. 

Set your nffedions on things abine, and 
not on things on the earth.” 

§ I s9* U'crjhip oiti iUttour of God. 

Our next duty to God is, to worlhip 
him, to give him thanks, to put our whole 
trull' in him, and to call upon him. 

Since the obfervance of the fabbaih is 
founded upon many wife and jiift rcafons, 
what have they to anfwcr for, who not 
onlyncglcil ilii.s inllitutlon thcmfelvcs, but 
bring it by their example into contempt 
with others? I fpeak not to thofe who 
make it a day of common diverfion; who, 
laying afide all decency, and breaking 
ihi-oughall civil and religious regulations ; 
fpend it in the moll licentious amufemcnis : 
fuch people arc pall all reproof; but I 
fpeak to thofe, who in other things profefs 
theinfclvcs to be ferious peoplej and, one 
might hope, would a^l right, when they 
were convinced what was io. 


Eiit our prayers, wdiethcr in public or 
in piivatc, arc only an idle parade, unlefs 
wc put our trull in God 

Uy putting our trail in God, is meant 
depending upon him, as ourhappinefs, and 
our refuge. 

Human nature isal.vays endeavouring 
ciihcr to remove pain; or. if cafe he ob"- 
tained, to acquire happiiufs. And thufe 
things are certainly the moll eligible, w hich 
in ihcffl rcrpcdls arc the mod dfjdual. 
The world, it is true, makes us Mattering 
promife.s : but who can fay that it will kjcp 
them? We confill of two paits, a boJv, 
and a foul. Both of thefe want the mcar., 
of happinefs, as well as the removal of 
evil. But the woild cannot even affoid 
them to the body. Its irnans of happi- 
nefs, to thofe who depend upon ihein a*, 
fucli, aiv, In a thoufand inllances, unfatil- 
f)ing. Even, at bell, they will fail us i\ 
the ead. While pain, difeafes, and death, 
llicw us, that the woild c.in alVord no re- 
luge agair.ll bodily dillreK. A.'tl if it 
cannot alFord iJie means of happinefs, and 
of iccurity, to the body, how’ much lei's 
can wc fuppolc it able to afford tliem to the 
foul.^ 

Nothing then, we fee, in this world, is .1 
ruffi«.icnt foundation for trull : nor indeed 
cm any thing be but Almighty God, who 
affords us the only means of happinefs, 
and is our only real refuge in dillrefs. On 
him, the more we trull, the gi cater we ffiall 
feci our fecurity; and that man who has, 
on jull religious motives, confirmed in 
himfelf this trufl, wants notliingelfe to fe- 
cure his happincF. I'he world may wear 
what afpcwt it will: It is not on itih.it he 
depends. As far as prudenc: goes, he en- 
deavours to avoid the evils of life; but 
w hen they f.dl to his iharc (as fooner or 
later wc mull all ihare them) he refigns 
himfelf into the hands of that God who 
made him, and who knows bed how to 
dilpofe of him. On him he thoroughly 
depends, and with him he has a condant 
intcrcourfe by prayer ; truding, that what- 
ever happens is agreeable to that jud go- 
vernment, which God has edablifhed; 
and that, of confeqqcnce, it mud be bed. 

We are enjoined next “ to honour God*s 
holy name.” 

The name of God is accompanied with 
fuch ideas of greatnefs and reverence, that 
it ihould never pafs our lips without fug- 
gefting thofe ideas. Indeed it fhould ne- 
ver be mentioned, hut with a kind of aw- 
ful hefitation, and on the moll folcmn oc- 
' cafions; 
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tifions; cUhcr in ferious difcourfc, or, VVc next confider common fsvearing; a 
n vnC invoke God in prayer, or when fin fo univerTally praftifed, that one would 
^ve k'cir by his name. imagine feme great advantage, in the way 

In th'S li^ht wc are here particu- cither of plealure or profit, attended i;. 
?!i!v lajoinAl to'nonour the name of God. The wages of iniquity alfoid fome ieint>- 
\ iblsinn oath is an appeal to God him- taiion ; but to eonimit fin wliiiout «.n/ 
K-’f; iVvl is i'Uitled to our utmoll leipcd, u..g0‘;, i', a Itjange ipecic'- of iida:u,itioii. 
woe It only in a political light; as in all — M.iv we t!ie,i afk ilie eoivi i.ai Iweaior, 
laiirrin concerns it is the llrongell tell of what the idv.uuagcs aic v.hiJi aiiic fioni 
Nt r.icitv; ttnd has been approved as fu^h this jira^licc? 

bv ti'e v.ifdom of all nations Jt will be dillicult to point nut one. — 

Some religionills have difapproved the Perh.ap.s it may be faid, that it aJJsilrengtK 
\.r<> (-f oatti , upder the idea of p. ophane- to an afllrmation. Hut if a man conimon- 
'iT.e language of the fieri d wi iters ly llicngtiien his nfliinkttions in this way, 
ine\s a ditTnent idea. One of them e in.ay vcntuic to ail'ert, that the pr.ifticc 
< '\<i, “ .\n oath for confirmation is .ati end w-i'l tend lather to Mien, than confirm his 
T : .I'l llnfc:” anotlicr, “ 1 take (iod for credit. It lliew.s phinly what he himfcif 
r curd upon inv ioul; and a third, “ God thinks of his own veracity. Wc never 
i, inv witi.eb.” p»‘^p ^ building, till it becomes ruinous. 

’!'() the ufe of oaths others have obje^- Some forw-ard youth may think, that 
r l, t'mu they are nngatoty. 'fhe good an oiih adds an air and fpirit to his dif- 
r 'nv.il! (peak the tiuth without an oath; courlc; that it is manly and important; 

the bad man cannot be held by one, and gives him confequence. Wc may 
\”'l this would be true, if mankind were wddiper one fccrct in his car, which he may 
;.d into good and bid: but a. they b * afiured is a truih—pThefe airs of man- 
Hc jjcn‘;i.il!v of a mixed chiradter, we linefs give him confequcncc with thoie 
I '.’vwill luppefs tuat many uf uid ven- only, whole commendation is difgr.icc: 
tur;. a fimple falu'lmod, who would yet be Others he only convinces, at how early an 
ll.i'i'ccl at the idea of pci jury*. ' age lie wifhes to be thought profligate. 

.\3 an oath therdbie taken in a fohmn "Perhaps he may imagine, that an oath 
HM -',01, and on a proper occafion, m.iy be gives force and terror to his threatnings— 
w n .J ud as one of tiic highcllails of 10- in thi> lie may be right; and the more 
bgion; fo perjury, or falle fwcufing, is horribly wicked he grows, the greater ch- 
i'^ anly one cif the highell afts of im- jed of terror he may make him fclf. On 
j'l tv ; and the greatcll dilhonour we can this plan, the devil affords him a complete 
poibbly llie'iv to the name of God, it is pattcin for imitation, 
ia efied, either denying our belief in a Paltiy as thefc apologies arc, 1 Ihould 
GoJ, or his power to punifli. Other Tuppofe, the pradlicc of corrimon fwearing 
triines willi to eic.ape the notice ofhe.i- has little more to fay for itfelf. — Thofe, 
'v-n; this is daring the Almighty to his however, wdio can argue in fiivour of thii 
f.icc. fin, I lliould fear there is little chance to 

After perjury, the name of God is mod reclaim. — But it is probable, that the 
dilhonoured bv the horrid prafticc ofcurl- greater part of fuch as are addided to it, 
iiig. Its effeds in fociety, it is true, arc ad rather from habit than principle. 7 0 
not fo mifehievousas tholeof perjury; nor deter fuch perfons from indulging fo per- 
i‘> It fo deliberate an ad : but yet it con« nicious a habit, and to fiicw them, that it is 
veys a llill more horrid idea. Indeed if worth their while to be at fomc pains to 
there be or.c wicked pradicc more pccii- con<]Ucr it, let us now fee what a rgumenti 
barly diabolical than another, it is thb ; may be produced on the other fide, 
lor no emplo*>Tncnt can be conceived more In the firll place, common fwearing 
fuiiable to infernal fpirits, than that of leads to perjury. He who is addided to 
fpending their rage and impotence in fwcar on every trifling (xcafion, jannot 
curfes and execrations. If this ftiocking but often, I lud almoft faid unavoidably, 
vice w'ere not fo dreadfully familiar to our giv'c the fandion of an oath to an untruths 
^3rs, it could not fail to llrikc us U ith the And though I (hould hope fuch perjury is 
itmoft horror. not a fin of fo heinous a nature, as what, in 

* They who attend oor courts ofjuft'.ce, ofwn fecinlbnccs amons the common people of iheir 
roundly what they wiU either rcfulc ro fwear ; or, 'when fwoiu, wfil not alicrt, 
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jULlicI.il m_atter5, is called wilful and cor- 
rupt ; yet it is certainly ftainedwith a vciy 
great decree of guilt. 

But, Ircondly, common fwcaiing is .a 
large llrld; to.vardo wilful and corrupt 
perjury, inafinuch as it makes a fojemn 
oath to be received with lcf> reverence. 
If nobody dared to take an hut on 

proper occafsons, an oath would be re- 
ceived with rcl'pcv^^; but when vve are ac- 
cullt med to hear iwearlng the common 
I:ingi.M;;e of our llrcets, it is no wonder 
that people make light of oaths on evtiy 
ccc.ifion; and that judicial, commercial, 
and ollicial oaths, are all treated with fo 
much liulilfcrer.ee. 

I'hii Jly, common fwearing may be con, 
lidered a*; an aft of great irreverence to 
God ; and, as Inch, implying alfo a great 
indifr''rence to religion. If it would dif- 
grace a chief magiilrate to fuffer appeals 
on every trifling, or ludicrous occafion; 
we mey at Icall think it as difrefpeftful to 
the Almighty — Ifv\c lofc our reverence 
for God, it is iinpoliible we can retain it 
for his laws. You fc.iicc remember a com • 
men fwenrer, who uas in other refpefts an 
ex.ift clirillian, 

But, above all, we Ihould be deterred 
fiom common 1 'a earing by the pofitivc 
comma rd of our Saviour, which is found- 
ed iiii()u* ilionahly upon the wickednefs of 
the pMCtlc:: “ You have heard,” faith 
L'hr.d, “ that it hath been faid by them of 
oKl time, thou lhalt not forfwear thyfelf: 
but I lay unto you, fwcar not at all; nei- 
ther by heaven, for it is Ged’s throne, nei- 
ther by the earth, for it is his footllool: 
but let >onr coniniimicaiion” (that is, 
your ordinal y com erfation) “ be yea, yea, 
nay, nav ; for whatfoever is more than 
thefe cometh of evii.”--St. Jamc.s alfo, 
Mithgicat cinphafls prelfing his mailer’s 
words, lays, « Above all things, my bre- 
thren, fwcar not: neither by heaven, nei- 
ther by the earth, neither by any other 
oath: but lit your yea be yea, and your 
nay, nay, left you fall into coudenination.” 

I Ihall juft add, before I conclude this 
fuh^eft, that two things arc to be avoided, 
which arc very nearly allied to Iwcariog. 

"1 he firft is, the life of li^ht c.xclama- 
tions, hnd invocations upon God, on every 
trivial occadon. We cannot have much 
revcrcpce for God himfclf, when we treat 
his Bane in fo familiar a manjaer ; and may 


allure ourfelves, that we are ' indulging i 
praftice, which mull weaken imprelTions, 
that ought to be preferved as ftrong as 
poffibk*. 

Secondly, fuch light expreflions, and 
wanton phrafes, as found like fwearing,arc 
to he avoided ; and are often therefore in- 
dulged by filly people, for the fake of the 
found; who think (if they think at all) 
that (k‘y add to their difeourfe the fpirit 
of fwearing without the guilt of it. Such 
people had better lay afide, together with 
fwTaring, every appearance of it, Thdb 
appearances may both offend and miflcdd 
otheis; and with regard to themfelve^, 
may end in realities. At lead, they Ihew 
an inclination to fwcaring: and an incli- 
natjon to vice indulged, is really vice. 

Gilpin. 

§ 1 6o. Honour due to God's Word — what 
it IS to firve God truly, 

As we are injoined to honour God’s holy 
name, fo arc wc injoined alfo “ to honour 
his holy word.” 

By God’s holy word we mean, the Old 
Tcllamcnt and the New. 

The books of the Old Tcllamcnt open 
with the earliert accounts of time, earlier 
than any human records reach ; and yet, 
in many inllances, they are llrcngthencd 
by human records. The heathen mytho- 
logy is often grounded upon remnants of 
the lac red Itory, and many of the Bible 
events are recorded, however impcrfeftly, 
in prophane hiftory. The very face of 
nature bears witnefs to the deluge. 

In the hiftory of the patriarchs is exhi- 
bited a moll beautiful pifture of the fira- 
plicity pfaniicntraauncrs; and of genuine 
nature unadorned indeed by fcicncc, but 
iropreffed llrongly with a fenfe of religion. 
This gives an air of greatnefs and dignity 
to all the fentiments and aclions of tliclc 
exalted charafters. 

The patriarchal hiftory is followed by 
the jewi(h. . Here we have the principal 
events of that p«:uliar nation, which lived 
under a iheocrac\', and was fet apart to 
preferve and propagate • the knowledge of 
the true God througJi tbofe agea of igno- 
tance amecedent to Cltrill, Hera too w« 
find tfiofe types, and reprefentatk>M» which 
the apoille to the Hebrews eaUs th# iha* 
dows of good things to come. 

To thofo books, which contain the 
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tjiiUtion and hiftory of the Jews, fucceed 
the prophetic writings. As the time of the 
promife drew ftiH nearer, the notices of its 
appro.ich became Itronger. The kingdom 
of the Mcfiiah, which was but obfcurcly 
lhadowed by the ceremonies of the Jewiih 
law, was marked in llronger lines by the 
prophets, and proclaimed in a more inicl- 
language. The office of the Mcf- 
nah, his miniltry, his life, his adlions, lus 
d.Mth, and his refurreftion, are all very 
diilindly held out. It is true, the Jews, 
explaining the warm iigurcs of the pro- 
phetic ! inguage too literally, and applying 
to a ti'inpnral dominion thofe expreffions, 
uhitli were intended only as dei'criptive of 
a ipirltinl, were offended at the meannefs 
of Chrlll’s appearance on earth; and 
wr’jKl not n him for that Mcffiah, whom 
ta-.ir prophets had foretold; though thele 
vuy prophets, when they ufed a lefs figu- 
rative language, had defcribed him, as he 
really was, a man of forrovvs, and ac- 
qaainted with grief. 

Tothefc books are added feveral others, 

I vv’.cal and moral, w hich adminlder much 
inllrudion, and matter of meditation to 
devout minds. 

The New Telbmcnt contains full the 
fimple hillory of Chrill, as recorded in the 
fear gofpcls. In this hillory alfo are deli- 
^cred thofe excellent inllruclions, which 
our Saviour occafionally gave his difei- 
ples; the precepts and the example blend- 
ed together. 

I’o the gofpels fuccccds an account of 
the lives and actions of. fomc of the prin- 
cipal apolllcs ; together with the early date 
ofthcchridian church, 

f he epilHes of feveral of the apoftlcs,- 
particularly of St. Paul, to feme of the 
new clUblilhcd churches, make another 
part. Our Saviour had promifed to en- 
dow his difciples with power from on high 
to complete the great work of publiffiing 
the gofpel : and in the epillles that work is 
completed. The -truths and do6lrincs of 
the chrilliaa religion arc here dill more 
unfolded, and inforced : as the ^rcat 
feheme of our redemption was now dnidied 
ty the death of Chrid. 

The facred volume is concluded with 
the revelations of St, John; which are 
fuppQfcd to contain a prophetic defcription 
of the future date ot the church. Some 
of thefe prophecica, it is thought on very 
good grounds, are already hildlled ; and 
others, which now, as fublimc deferiprions 
®t^)’#ainufc the imagination, will proba* 
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bly, in the future ages of the church, be 
the objeils of the unaerdanding alfo.” 

The lad part of our duty to God is, “to 
ferve him truly all the days of our life ” 

“ 'To ferve God truly all the days of our 
life,'** implies two things; firll, the mode 
of this iervice; and iccondly, the tcim 
of ir. 

Fird, we imid ferve God tiidy. We 
mull not red latlslied with the outward 
adion ; but mud take care thit every 
action be founded on a proper motive. It 
is the motive alone that makes an action 
acceptable to God. The hypocrite “ may 
fall twice in the w^cck, and give alrn^ of all 
that he pon'clics;” nav, he may fall t!\o 
whole week, if he be able, and give all he 
has in- alms; but if his fails and his alms 
are intended as matter ofolleut ition only, 
neither the one, nor the other, is that true 
fei vice which God requires. God i cq^uircs 
the heart: he requires that an cainclldc- 
fire of ading agreeably to his will, diould 
be the general fpring of our aidlons; and 
this will give even an indidert'iu action a 
value in his fight. 

As we are injoined to ferve God truly, 
fo arc wc injoined to ferve him “ all the 
days of our life.” As far as human frail- 
ties will permit, we Ihould perfevere iu .1 
conll'int tenor of obedience. 'I'liat l.i he- 
ha' lOur, which inllead of making a Heady 
progrefs, is continually rclapfing into for- 
mer errors, and running the fame round of 
finning .and repenting, is rather the life of 
an irrcfolute linncr, than of a pious chrif- 
tian. Human errors, and frailties, we 
know, God will not treat with too fcverc 
an eve; but he who, in the gcnenil tenor 
of his life, docs not keep advancing towards 
chrillian perfedUon; butfufferi himfclf, at 
intervals, entirely to lofc fight of his call- 
ing, cannot be really ferious in his pro- 
feUion: he is at a great difiance from ferv- 
ing God truly all the days of his life; and 
has no fcriptural ground to hope much 
from the mercy of God. 

That man, whether placed in high efiate, 
or low, has reached the fummit of human 
happinefs, who is truly ferious in the fer- 
vice of his great Mailer. The things of 
this world may engage, but cannot engrofs, 
his attention ; its lorrows and its joys may 
affcdl, but cannot difcopccrt him. No 
man, ’he knows, can faithfully ferve two 
mafiers. He hath hired himfelf to one— 
that great Mailer, whofc commands he re- 
veres, whofe favour he fecks, whofe dif- 
pleafurc alone is the real object of his fears ; 
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ffnd whofc rewards alone are the real ob- 
of his hope. Every thing elfe is tri- 
vial in his The world ma*' looth; 

or it m.iy th. aten him: lie [jerfcvcies 
llcadily in tlie f rvis^e of his (iod; and in 
thu peih’ver .nee fe.’Is his happinefs every 
day the nvj e clhilhihed. O'.'/////. 

^ f6!. })hths Q,vb>^^ to pnrtuuldr per Jons 
— (hits' r/ I hil h,n tc patrai'. — rtl‘e't and 
chditfuf — in nihat 'he Jrmfr con ft jh-— in 
‘iL-/',// the h’.tiri — -jiK^ourii'g a patent — 
h’fthcrly 'af ,iion — ohtdtifue to Iu-ik — 
JuP.C i tn the aihi' a til climes rpyiciety. 

Imoiti rh>‘ iwojniind principVsnf ‘Hov- 
injy oiir ne'»;hhuuj as oarlelv-ci ; .lod of do- 
ing to otluTb, as we would have thfin 
do to Lis” wliicli regulate our ff'cial intrr- 
couife n lu'ivil, we procce 1 to thofe more 
confined duti-'s width ariie Irom paiticu- 
lar rehitiuiib, coiinc^lions, and Nations in 
life. 

Among ti -fe, we arc firfl taught, as in- 
deed t!u' oulcr of nature dirciK, to conii- 
der the great d ity t'f child icn to parents. 

'I hetvvo I'wi Oj to beiufilU'd on, are le- 
and ol). dsencv*. Roth thefe Ihould 
n.itnrallv fpiing f oet love; to whi(.h pi- 
reiiti have the l.ighell claim. Aud indeed 
paunts in gti’eial, beh.ac to liieir cMI- 
d en, in a nunrer bcih to dcL'ivc and lo 
obtain tiieir lo'. e. 

but it liie hindncTs of the parent be not 
faili as to woik upon the affcc^l.ons of the 
child, \et llill the parent has a title to rc- 
fpei^l and obedience, on the piinciplc of 
duty; n principle, which the voice of na- 
tine dadaies; which rcafon inculcates; 
whlcli human la\v% and human cultomv, all 
join to inforce; and which the v\ord of 
God itiiilly comni.aad^, 

'J’he chiM will ihew rerpc«5I to his pa- 
rent, by treating him, at all limes, with de- 
fciencc. lie will confult his paunt's in- 
clin.uion, and ihew a readinefs, in a ihoa- 
find naineliTb trilles, toconfoim hirnUfto 
it. He will ne\er pcevilbly contiadidhis 
paient; ainl when he offers a coniraiy opi- 
nion, he will olTcr it modeftly. Helped 
will teach him alfo, not only to put the bed 
Colouring upon the inllrmitirs of his pa- 
rent ; but even if thoie infirmities be great, 
it will i'oftcn and I'creen them, as much as 
poflible, from the public eye. 

Obedience goes a (lep further, and fup- 
pofes a pofitivc command. In things un- 
lawful indeed, the parental rinthoriiy can- 
not bind; but this is a cafe that rarely 


happens. The great danger is on the 
other fide, that children, through obfli- 
nacy or fullennefs, fiiould refufe their pa- 
rents^ lawful commands ; to the obfcrvancc 
of all which, liowever inconvenient to them- 
felvcs, they are tied by variotts motives; 
and, alxivc all, by the command of God, 
wlu) in hi-, facred denunciations againli lin, 
rinks difobedience to parents among the 
wo: 11 •. 

I'iiey arc firtlicr bound, not only to 
obey the commands of their paients; hut 
to (d)vy them chcailiilly. He doe.s but 
hulf 111;, duty, who docs it not fiom his 
heait. 

There lem iins IIIll a tlilrd part of f!l;d 
dii'v, wdiioh rctuliaily belongs to children, 
whui gro.Mi up. 'Ehls ihccutcclnfm c.ilb 
fuccounng or aunilnillcj ing to the ncccili- 
lifs of the p.iiM'.t; cither in the W'av of 
man.ig ng his allhir'', wium he is Id's .iblc 
to inan.igc thorn liimfcli-; or in fnpplting 
his want;., ilionld ho need alhll.inie in that 
way. And I'lis the child Ihould do, on the 
united piineip! s of Io\c, duty, and grati- 
tude. The hypociiiic.d Jevr would lomc- 
times evade this duty, by dedicating to fa- 
cied ufes what fhould have bci n evpctidod 
in affilhng his parent. Our S.o. ioui lharply 
rebukes this poi vcifion of duty ; ai.d gives 
him to underiiar.d, that l o pretence of 
f.’i’. ing God v.an cover the neglect of af- 
fidiug a p.'iient. And if no pretence of 
ferving God c.in do it, furcly every other 
pretetue mull llill be more unnatuial. 

Under this head alio we may confidcr 
th.*it attention, and love, which are due to 
other lelatiuns, efpccially tliat mutual af- 
fcdlion which fliould fubfill between bro- 
thers. The name of brother exprefies the 
luglitfi degree of tendernefi; and is ge- 
nerally ufed in feripture, as a term of pc- 
culnr cndeaiment, to call men to the prac- 
tice of Ibcial viriue.. It reminds them of 
every kindnefs, which nun can Ihcw to 
man. If then \vc ought lo treat all man- 
kind wiih ihe.''..dedion of brothers, in what 
light mull they appear, who, being really 
fuch, arc ever at vaiiance with each other; 
continually doing (piteful actions, and Ihew- 
ing, upon every occafion, not only. a want 
ofTjrotherly kindnefs, but even of common 
regitrd ? 

The next part of our duty is ** to ho- 
nour and obey the king, and all <hat arc 
put in authority under him.** 

By the “ king, and all that are put in 
authority under him,'* is meant the various 


♦ Rom. i. 30. 
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parts of the government we live under, of 
which the king is the head ■ and the 
ingof the prec^‘pt is, that we ought to live 
in Jutifal (ubmiihcm to authority. 

Government and ficiety are united. V^e 
cannot have one with'^ut liie olj*r: and 
v.e fiihmit to the inconvenience^, for the 
Lkc nf the .ul'/a u igcs. 

The end of ficietv is- mutual fuforv .irH 
con\--nieiC‘ With nit it, cv n* ihf rv' 
cc ’ .1 no degree be ohuu led : the g'-od 
W( iiM become a ptey to the had ; n.p , the 
\»i\ human rpc..ics to the bealls of the 
hvM. 

Siill Icf could we obi iln the conveni- 
tcc’s of iifo; which cannot lie had wjth- 
vuiL die la'aour of m iv. . IFcva ly rn.m de- 
pends il upon himfi'If for what he enjoecd, 
h 'v\ dciiiiue would be tlic lituation ut lui- 
inin affiiib ! 

]>at even fifity and convenience are not 
lb- on!,' f|M)!s of fociety. Man, living 
iKielv !)/ hi'^if'lf, woul I be an igno ant, 
CupGih-d la'M ;e. It is the Iiuckoi rfe 
'd liM ly Nvliivh enkivates tiic hum m 
'■n-l. Oie man’s knowledge and rwv,- 
i‘' .C''iM)'n!t upon naorhmN; ail f) the 
it rdi.ice 01 ICi.ence and pokilie 1 life is 
u i-d, 

i'j ei.jov thefe advanlagW', thetefore, 
nve 1 Joined in loviei’, ; ami hence it he- 
c ^n'c n ce.Tirv, lii it government fliou' 1 be 
^Ihinlu’d. Maihimtes were crcatcii; 

■ ‘ in idc ; ta v<.s lu nnicte i to ; and every 
ornn in,!. ‘.id of rightii-g hiinrdf (except in 
're (ek-de-mc. ) is injoined to appeal to 
l iwj ha lives an ler, as the bclifecurity 
a,, life and prop rty. O/Z/z/i. 

^ ih’. />v/y QKy teachct’s and injZruJors 
1 1 in^Qt^nhe of 

and rcl. ^i^n— a id thi great 
'.'0 jttf nf ^ uni nr /jaj/'i of aUtalion, 
ii'id ij oirtiic in our \oulh — <a!a]''^y of 
) <d' and manhood to this nvorai and the 
n> \!, 

Wc are next injoined to .'*abmit our- 
i)ail our govcrnois, teic.hvis, fpiii- 
'a d pa lors, and mailers.” H ne another 
, rif government is pointeJ out. file 
or ioclcty are rvant to govern our 
"•'rr ye.Tr> : the in'hu^f.ons of our teach- 
'''» Ipiiiu. il padors, end nu.lcis, aie 
I'H int to guide our youth, 
dveur “teachers, iplricual paflors and 
arenr-antail thofe w'ho have the 
of our education, anj of our inldruc- 
1 in religion; whom we are to obey, 

'd li ie-. to, with humility and atcemion. 


AND religious. 

as^the means of our ad\ anct ment In know- 
k^'gc .md rUigion. 7'he indmaiou. .e 
r vOue f om them are y 'pielliossKl^ gjj ^ 
jed 10 out own i igme ,--' in futu-ckfr; 
<Jr .)/ his ov'ii ju igiiit 'u e\ rry m.m 
iLndor f.ilL fait />d.i-',g our r-uth iTi , 
h'r 7 proper t.r us to >. duuini iah- 
rno (('n ic tiieir inili ■ dions, 's Wf* c nv o- \ - i 
hr iiip'.ofcd to n-ve t.ii , , J .my iu I'nn 

t'f 'a:i (, vu. At tii.tr c mIv d>ou’ 1 h 

oj" en.liMvonr to 'k ,ou !c Ig,-. .m ) 

• deiivai'ds unprcjiidKcd to lonn oui o>m 
n‘o' 

'1 h.- dulv v.hich young p mple o ■ ’ f , 
taei; inllrudoi cannot he Ihcwn f tie , 
tlian in the cfled wmeh the iiiilrudiM., , 
t’lcy icccivc ilave upon llicm. i hr/ 
would do uc’l, therelore, to coulidiT r e 
advant.iges of an earl)’ attenrdon to ihcf; 
two thi'-.gs, both of great impi>nauce, 
km wlcdge and religion. 

i 'ic gi eat ule of Knowledge in all its va- 
rious biancfi^s (to which the lenne) laim 
pna 'cs are generally confidcred as an in- 
tio-ladhin) Is to fiee the mind fiomile 
po judices of ignorance ; and to g. -• it 
jiifler and more enlarged conc'pti'"-, 
thin aic the mere grow.ii of lude nature, 
iiy reading, you add the cvjuTl'nKC of 
others to your own. It i.^ tlie imp ovc- 
inent of the inird chiefly, th.nt makes the 
cliffeience between m.in and man; and 
gives one man a real lupeiionty ovti 
another. 

Ben jes, the mind muff be employed. 
The lower orJr *s nf men have their atten- 
tion much engrofitd bv thofe emp’ i/ment , 
in whizh the necdfitics of life en-oage 
them: and it is happy’ that they hive. 
Lab m*- ll i i(l-> in the room of educit’on} 
and .hli', up thof? v.acancii j of miml, which, 
in a ll.ite oi i ll“ne s, would hr ingro led 
bv' vice. And if they, who Inv- moic 
le.farc, d) not lublhtutc fon-tning in the 
room of this, their min K rJf) will orvom ; 
the piey of vice; and the more io, as they 
h.ive tiheniCDs to indulge it mor' in the r 
owei. A \ ac .fit inliid is evadly that 
Ojie me lioncJ in thegofpel, w.Vch the 
devil fuar<d empty. In he enieied; and 
taking with him feven other fpnits more 
\vlck"4 t/rm iilmfelf, they took po'fctho'^. 

It ij; an undoubted truth, t ..t one vice 
iuu’g d, intioducc3 others; .nd fat eacly 
fiiccreding vice becomes more depraved.— 
Ifth-n the ml.J mud be employed, w.h t 
can ’li) up it> vacuities more raiionilly th 
the acjuiiitioi of knowlcfge? Let .u 
thtrcforc tlunk God for th: opportuniti -3 
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Ke hath afforded us; and not turn into a 
carfe thofe means of Icifurc, which might 
become fo great a blefling. 

But however neceflary to us hnowledge 
may be, religion, vve know, is infinitely 
more fo. The ona adorns a man, and 
j^ives him* it is true, fupeiiorlty, and rank 
in life; but the otlv. r is abfolulely eiTential 
to his happinrfs. 

In the midll of youth, health, and 
abiintfancc, the woild apt to appear a 
very gay and plcafing fccnc; it engages 
cur d< 'ire*, ; and in a degree fitisfics them 
alfo. iiuc it is wifdom to confider, that a 
fiine win ( ome, when youth, health, and 
fortune, will all fail us: and if difapoint- 
meiu and vexation do not four our lalle 
for plcafure, at leaft ficknefs and infirmi- 
ties will dchroy iw In thefc gloomy fea- 
fons, and, above all, at the a]>proach of 
death, what will become of us without re- 
ligion? When this world fails, where 
Ihall we fly, if wc expeft i«i refuge in 
another ? Without holy hoj^c to GoJ, and 
icfignation to bis will, and trull in him for 
deliverance, what is there that can fccuie 
us againft the evils ol' life ? 

The great utility therefore of know- 
kdge and religion being thus apparent, it 
is highly incumbent upon us to pay a llu- 
dious attention to them in our youth. If 
wc do not, it is more than probable that 
wc (hall never do it : that wc (hall grow 
old in ignorance, by neglefting the one; 
end okl in vice by ncglcding the other. 

For improvement in knowledge, youth 
is certainly the htlell feafon. The mind is 
then ready to receive any imprclfion. 
It is free from all that care and atten- 
tion which, in riper ^e, the affairs of life 
bring with them. The memory too is 
the llronger and better able to acquire 
the rudiments of knowledge; and as the 
mind is tlien void of ideas, it is more fuit- 
cd to thofe parts of learning which are 
converfant in words. Bcfidca, there is 
fomctlmes in youth a modefty and duc- 
tility, which in ad.vanced years, if thofe 
years cfpccially have been left a prey to 
Ignorance, become felf-fuificlency and pre- 
judice; .and thefe eFedually bar up all the 
inlets to knowledge.«>-But, above all, un- 
lefs habits of attention and application arc 
early gained, W'c (hall fcarce acquire them 
afcciwaids — I'he incondderate youth fel- 
dom reflc£b upon this; nor knows his lofs, 
till he knows alfo that it cannot be rc- 
liicvcd. 

Nor is youth more the feafon to acqu're 


knowledge, than to form religious habits. 
It 13 a great point to get habit on the fide 
of virtue, It w ill make every thing fmooth 
and eafy. The earlicil principles are ge- 
nerally the moll lading ; and thofe oV a 
religious call aic fclJom wholly loll. 
Though the temptations of the world may, 
now and then, draw the well-principled 
youth afidc: yet his principles being con- 
tinually at war witli his pia«.^ice, there is 
hope, that in the end the better pait may 
overcome the worle, and bring on a refor- 
mation. Whereas he, who has fuficrcd 
habits of vice to get polTcflion of his youth, 
has little chance of being brought back 
to a fenfe of religion. In a common courfe 
of things it can rarely happen. 6oine 
calamity nmfi; roufe him. He mull he 
awakened by a lloim, or fleep for ever.— 
How much better is it then to make that 
eafy to us, which W'c know is bell? And 
to form thofe habits now, which hereafter 
wcfli'dl W’llh we had formed? 

'^1 here aie, who would lellrain youth 
from imbibing any religious priucrplcs, 
till they can judge for themfedves; lelt 
they flmuld imbibe prejudice for tiiun. 
But why Ihould unt the Time caution I c 
ufed in fcicnce . bb; and the minds (f 
youth left void of all irnpicHions 
experiment, I fear, in both cafes wouhl 
be dangerous. If the mind were left un- 
cultivated during fo long a period, thoug'i 
nothing tlfc lliould fmd entrance, vice cer- 
tainly w’Ould: and it would make tie 
larger flioots, as the foil would be v.acant. 
A boy had better receive knowledge nnd 
religion mixed with error, than none at 
all. For when the mind is fet a thinking, 
it may depofit its prejudices by degrees, 
and get right at lull: but in a (bite of 
ilagnation it will infallibly become foul. 

To conclude, our youth bears the finie 
proportion to our more advanced life, 
as this world does to the next. In th:s 
life wc mull foim and cultivate iliofe ha- 
bits of virtue, which mull qualify us for i 
better Hate, If we nvgledthcm here, and 
coniradl habits of an oppoficc kind, inllcad 
of gaming that exalted Uate, which b pro- 
miled to our improvemmt, we lhall ot 
courfe fink into that (late, which is adapted 
to the hab'.ts we have formed. 

Exactly thu? is youth introdudory to 
manhood: to which it is, properly fpeak* 
ing, a (late of preparation. During tins 
feafon we mull qualify ourfclvcs for tho 
parts we are to ait hereafter. In manhood 
wc bear the fiuit, which has in youth been 
planted. 
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|)!anted. If we have fhuntered away our 
jouth, \vc mull expert to be ignorant men. 
Jf indolence and inattention have taken an 
early poilelfion of ds, they will probably 
increafe as \v2 advance in life; and make 
tts a burden to ourfelves, and ufelcfs to fo- 
ckty. If again, we fuffer ourfelves to be 
milled by Vicious inclia:»tions, they will 
daily get new flrength,and end in dilfolutc 
llvci. But if we cultivate our minds in 
our youth, attain liabits of attention and 
iiiduflry, of virtue and fobriety, we fliall 
find ouiTcIves well prepared to aft our fu- 
ture parts of life; and what above all 
things ought to be our cam, by gaining 
this command over ourfelves, vve lhall be 
more able as wc get forward in the 
world, to refill every new temptation, as 
i arilcs. C////v. 

§ 165 . Rchat^iour to fuperiors, 

VVe aje next injoined ‘"to order oiir- 
felvcs lowly and reverenily to all our bet> 
ter:.” 

By our betters are meant they who are 
in .1 fuperior ilation of life to our own; 
and by “ ordering ourfelves lowly and 
reverciitiy towards them,” is meant pay- 
ing them that refpeft which is due to their 
Ilation. 

'I'he word ‘ betters’ indeed includes two 
kinds of perfons, to whom our refpeft ii 
due — thofe who have a natural claim to 
it; and thofe who hive an acquired one ; 
that is a claim arifing from I'o.nc particuLir 
fituation m life. 

Among the firft, are all our fuperior re- 
lations; not only parents, but all other 
ielatlons who arc in a line above us. All 
thefe Inve a natural claim to our rerp ^'L 
—There is a refpeft alfo due from you.h 
to age; which is always becoming, and 
tends to keep youth within the bounJs of 
modefty. 

To others refpeft is due from thofe 
particular llations wbicli arife from fo:iety 
and government. Fear God, fays the 
text; and it adds, ‘^honour the king.” 

^ It is due alfo from many other fitua- 
tions in life.' Employments, honours, and 
even wealth, will exaft it ; and all may 
juftly exaft it, in a proper degree. 

But it may here perhaps be inquired, 
'yhy God Ihould permit this latter dillinc- 
ti m among men ? That fume Ihould have 
more authority than others, wc can eafily 
fee, is r.bfolutely necefury in government; 
bu: among men, who are all born cqva). 
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.why Ihould the goo.ls oFlifc b: dilbibuted 
in Jo unequal a pioporuo i ? 

To^ this inquiry, it may be aiirwcied, 
that, in the firll pl.icc, wc fee nothing in 
this, but wlnt is common in all the works 
of God, A gradation is every where o'>- 
fervable. Beauty, llrengtii, fwifintfs, and 
other qualities, are vai’cd through tl’.e 
creation in numSeilefs degrees. In the 
lame manner likcwifc aic varkd the falis 
of fortune, as they arc called. V/ay 
therefore IhouM one man’s being richer 
than another, furpri/e us more chan his 
being llrongcr than another, or more 
prudent ? 

dhough we can but very inadequately 
trace the wirdom of God in hi> Wv)ik , 
)et very wile ici.'oni appc.tr fw this vari- 
fCv in the gifts of foiiuir. It feems iw- 
ccilary both in a civil, and in a moral 

In a cit il liglit, It Is the necelTiry a:- 
conipanimenc of va:ious employments; on 
which depend all the advantages of loc'- 
ety. Like t.'ie don of a regular bnilding, 
f)mc mad nnge higher, and I’ome lower; 
fomc mull fupporc, .mJ others be fuppon- 
ed; fonie v, ill foim the llrcngth ot tnc 
building, and otlicrs its ornament, but all 
unite in producing one regular and pro- 
portioned who!". Jf then difierenc em- 
ployments are neceliary, of courfe dider- 
ent degrees of wen'th, honour, and confj- 
qnence, mull follow; a variety of dillinc- 
lions and ob'igaiions ; in lliort, didkrcnt 
ranks and a ^n'ojrdination, mull uko 
place. 

Again, in a mor.il light, tlie dilpropor- 
tion of wealth, and other vvorMly ailjand'', 
gives a range to the rn )re exLcniive 
cxercifc of virtae. boaie virtues could 
but frtintly c\ift up 3 ^i the phri of an 
equality. Jffomc did not abounl, thcic 
were little room for icmper.nce: If lum* 
did not fulfjr need, there were as lit:Ie for 
patience. Utiici virtues again could In.r 1) v 
cxid at all. Who could praftile geiu roli* 
ty, where there w.as no ol'jeft of it? Wii > 
humility, where all ambiilous dc.ii;j wer; 
excluded? 

Since then Providence, in fcattrrirg 
thefe various i^dft:-, pro.^ofes uliimitcl/ ti'o 
good of man, it js our duty to acqukfve .11 
this order, and “ to behave ourlclvcs l-j.vly 
and reverend/” (not v.iiii frivihi/, fiut 
with a dc:ent rerpeJ) la .ill our loj^cii- 
ors.” 

Before I concl ide t'.'i lu ^ ft» it 
O 2 b? 
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he proper to obferve, in vindication of 
the ways of Providence, that we arc not 
to fuppofe happinefs and mifjry neccrthrily 
connefted with riches and poverty. Each 
condition hatli its particular f«uiC(\s both 
of plenfure and pain, unknown to the other. 
I’hofc in e’evated flat ions have a thoufind 
latent pangs, oF which their infciiors 
have no idea; while their inferiors again 
have as many pleafures, vvliich the others 
cannot talk*. I fpeak only of fuch modes 
cf happlnt'f'- or miferyas arife immediate- 
ly from diHerent Ihtions. Of mifety, in- 
deed, from a variety of other caufes, all 
men of every iLition are equal heirs; ei- 
ther when (jod biys his hand upon us in 
licknelk or inisfoitune; or when, by our 
own lollies ami vievj, we become the mi- 
ni Ik* rs of our ow n <hlltefs. 

Who then would build his happlnefs 
upon an elevated liation ? Or who would 
envy the poflellion of fuch happlnefs in an- 
other? We know not with what various 
dillieflcs that llation, which is the object 
of our envv, may be attended. — Belides, 
ns we aic accountable for all wc polTels, 
it may be happy for us that wc pollcis fo 
little.' The means of happlnefs, as far 
as Union can procure them, aie commonly 
in our ow n power, if we arc not wanting 
to ourfelvcs. 

Let each of us then do his duty in that 
Ibition which Piovidcnce has afligned him; 
ever remembering, that the next w'orld 
svill Toon dvllroy all eaithly dii'indions. — 
One di iinc^kon only will remain among the 
Tons of men at that time — the dillincHon 
b •tween gooil and tad ; and this diiHnc- 
non it is woiihall our pains and all our 
ambition to acquire. 

^ 164. ficrcN yJit^^ cur mt^H-'ur ly 

injurious ^voti/s, 

Wc arc next inlkuitcd “ to hurt nobody 
l)V word or deed — to be true and jult in 
all our dealings— -to bc.ir no mabce nor 
bailed in our hcaits — to keep our hind 
fiom picking and Healing — our tongues 
fienn e\il lp;.aking, l>lng, and llander- 
irg.” 

The duties comprehended in thefc woid-. 
are a btile innfpoled. What (hould claL 
irdci o'e hc.ul IS brought under .anotJier, 
•* '1 o hurt nobody by w ord or deed,’^ is 
llie geneial piop'dtlon. The under pivu 
JbouVd follow : bull, “ to keep the tongue 
fr )in r\;l Ip. ,d.i 'g, 1 ) lag. and llanJer- 
wlfuh is to luiii nobody b. 
woid.'* Secondly, to b; true and jud 


in all our dealings:** and '‘to keep cuff 
hands from picking and Healing which 
is, " to hurt nobody by deed ** As to 
the injundlion, “to bear no malice nor 
hatred in our hearts.’* it belongs properly 
to neither of thefc heads ; but it is a dif- 
tind one by itfelf. The duties being 
thus fcpaiated, I lhall proceed to explain 
them. 

And, firH, of Injuring our neighbour by 
our “word,’* This may be done, wc 
lind, in three ways ; by “ evil fpcaking, 
by lying, and by llandcring.” 

By “ evil-fpeaking,” is meant fpcaking 
ill of our neighbour; but upon a fuppofi- 
tlon, that this ill is the tuith. In fom« 
circumllanccs it is certainly right to fpcak 
ill of our neighbour: as when wc are called 
upon in a ccuri of jullice to give our evi- 
dence ; or, wl'.cn we can fet any one 
right in his opinion of a perfon, in whom 
he is about to put an improper confidence. 
Nor can there be any harm in fpeaking of 
a bad aclion, which has b en determined 
in a court of juilke, or is otherwife be- 
come notoiious. 

But on the other hand, it is highly dif- 
allovvable to fpcak wantonly of the cha- 
laders of others from common fiine; be- 
enuCe in a thoufand inlUnces, we find 
that rtorics which have no better founda- 
tion, aic miiieprereiucd. They are per- 
haps only half- told — they have been heard 
through the medium of m.alicc or envy — 
fome favourable circumflance hath been 
omitted — fome foreign circumflance hath 
been added — fame trifling circumllance 
hath been exaggerated — the motive, th« 
provoculon, 01 pcrhips the rep.iration, 
hath been concealed— in Ibort, the repre- 
fent.uion of tlic faT is, fome wav or other, 
totally different from the fkl itlelf. 

But eiLii when wc have the bell evi- 
dence of a bad a:ti()n, with all its circum- 
rtanccs before us wcfuicly indulge a ve- 
ly iil-naturej phafure in fpreading the 
flame of an otfending brother, Wc can 
do no good ; and we may do harm: wc 
ina> weaken his good refulutions by ex- 
poUng him: we may harden him againfl 
the woild. Perhaps it may be his firftbad 
n.viion. Perhaps nobody is privy to it but 
OMi 'elves. Let us pive him at leafl one 
ti l i!. Let us not call the firll Hone. 
U hich of our lives cou’d Hand fo Hrifl 
a Icrv.tiny? He onl\ who is without fm 
hirilelf, can hive anv excu'.o for tieating 
ins bioihcr withfevoruy. 

Let us next coafidcr “lying;** which 
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IS an intention to deceive by falfehood in 
our words.— To warn us againft lying, we 
(1 ould do well to confider the folly, the 
meannefs, and the wickednefs of it. 

The folly of lying confifts in its defeat- 
ing its own purpofe. A habit of lying is 
geiu'ially in the end deteded ; and alter 
detci^llon, the lyar, inde.id of deceiving, 
will not even be believed when lie happens 
to fpeak the ttuth. Nay, every fingle lye 
attended with fucli a variety ofcircinn- 
Jianccs which lead to a detertion, that it 
is 0^‘ic'i difcovcred. The ufc generally 
made of a Ive, is to cover a fault; but as 
the end is feldom anlwcrcd, we only ag- 
grav.ite what we wdfli to conceal. In point 
e\tn of prudence, .tn honed conlclhon 
would Icrve us better. 

Idle meannefs of lying arih's from the 
cow ai dice which it implies. Wedaic not 
boldly and nobly fpeak the trutli; but 
liavc lecourfe to low fubterfugcs, wdneh 
always .irgue a foitlid and didngoiunnis 
mind. Hence it i'., that in the falliion ible 
woild, the w'oid lyar is alw.ays confidcied 
as a teiin of peculiar reproach. 

'’J’Ik* wickednefs of Iving confill. in its 
perverting one of the great'll bleflings of 
Ciod, the ufe of fpeccli, in making that a 
inifchief to manltind, which was intended 
for .a benefit, 'rruth is the great b^'nd of 
f -'ciety. Falfehood, of coiirfe, tends to 
Hi dilfolution. If one man mav lye, why 
not another.? Amd if there is no mutual 
trull among men, there is an end of all 
ii.tercourfe and dealing. 

/\n equivocation is nearly related to a 
lye. It is an intention to deceive under 
'\ords of a double meaning, or woids 
'Hiich, literally fpeaking, are true; .ind is 
equally criminal with the moll downright 
breach of truth. When St. Fcter afkcd 
Sappaira (in the 5th chapter of the Acds) 
“ whether her hulband had fold the land 
for fo much f” She anfwered, he had : 
and liter.ally (he fpoke the truth; for he 
had fold it for that fum, included in a 
laiger. Bui having an intention lo de- 
ceive, we find the apolUc confidcred the 
equivocation as a lye. 

In fhort, it is the intention to deceive, 
which is criminal : the mode of deception, 
like the vehicle in which poifon isconvey- 
b of no confequcnce. A nod, or fign, 
^ty convey a lye as efFeftually as the mod 
deceitful language. 

Under the head of lying may be men- 
tioned a breach of prom he. While a refo- 
liitioa rtlmains in our ow n breads, it is fub- 
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jeft to our own review: but when we make 
another perfon a party wdth us, an engage- 
ment is made; and every eng.igenu'ut, 
though only (d’the nightvll kind, lliouldbe 
punO'lu.ilIy oblcrvcd. If W'c have added to 
this engagement a Iblcmn promifc, the obll- 
g.itiou is lb much tlu* lliongcr; and he \v)io 
does not think liimlelf bound by Inch an 
obligation, lias no pretcufions to the ch i- 
i.K'lcrof.in honed man. A breach of 
promife is Hill wot fe than a lye. A lye 
is limply a breach of truth ; but a breach of 
promife is a breach both ol U u'h and 11 ull. 

Foigetfulncfs is a weak eveafe: it only 
diews how little we aie adi .dcd by fo lo- 
lemn an engagement. Sliould we loyget 
to call for a lum of money, ofwiiich we 
were in want, at an appointed rime.? Or 
do we think a Iblctnn promile of Icb value 
tlnii a lum of money .? 

ll.iviiig co.ifideiui evil fpeaking and 
lyinn, lei us nevi confuler Ilmdeiing. Uy 
flandenng, we me.in, iniiiiing our nelgh- 
I'^Mir’s i bar 'Her by fiHehood. Here w'c 
dill rife higher iu the fcale of injurious 
words, Sl.indeiing our neighbour, is the 
greatell injury which woidb can ilohmi; 
and is, theiefore, worle than eithei evU- 
Ipcaking or liing. The milehief nf tiii'? 
Iin depends on the value of our ch.ir.iHiTs. 
All 111 n, unlels they be pall feeling, deliie 
natur.illv to be thought well of by their 
felloW'Creatutcs : a good charader ^ one 
of the principal means of being fervice- 
able cither to ourfelvcs or others; and 
among numbers, the very bread they eat 
depenis upon it. What aggravated in- 
jury, theiefore, do we bring upon every 
m.in, whofe name w'c dander.? 4\nd, what 
is Hid woid', the injury is irreparable. If 
you defr.iuJ a man; leilorc what you took, 
and the injury is repaired. Hut, if you 
dander him, it is not in your power to dmt 
up all the cars, and all the mouths, to which 
your tale mav have acccF. The evil fp reads, 
hkc the winged feeds of fome r.oMOUs 
plants, which leaner niHchicl on a bre.Hh 
of air, and difperfe it on every fide* and 
beyond prevention. 

Before wc conclude this fubjcT, it may 
juft be mentioned, that a dander may be 
fprcaJ, as a lye may be told, in various 
\vays. We may do it by an infmuaiion, a-* 
well as inadireHinanncr; we may Ipr^ad 
it in afecret; or propagate it under the 

colour of frienddiip. . r - c 

I may add alfo, that it js a fpccies ol 
flander, and often a very malignant one, 
to lelTen the mcriu or ci.aggcra^e the 
O 5 ladings 
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fallings of others ; as it is likewife to omit 
defending a mlfreprcfentcd charaflcr, or 
to let others bear the blame of our often- 

CC5. Cjilpin, 

^ 165. fivronginp; our neighbour by 

tijurmu actions. 

Having thus confidcrcd injurious words, 
let us next confidcr injurious actions. On 
this head we are inji'incd *' to keep our 
hands fiom picking and llt'iling, and to be 
true and jull in all our dcalingi.*^ 

As to theft, it is a crime of fo odious 
and vile a nature, that one would imagine 
, no pctfon, who hath had the leall tindtutc 
ot a virtuous education, even though dri- 
ven to nccefhty, could be led into it. — 

1 (hall not, therefore, enter into a dilTu.i- 
iive from this ciime; but go on with the 
explanation of the other part of the in- 
juinititMi, and fee what u is to be true and 
juic in all our dealings. 

JuiHce is even (tili more, if pofliblc, the 
fupport of fcclcty. than truth: inafmuch 
as a man may be more injuiious by his 
ji(.^icns, than by his words. It is for this 
rcafon that tlic whole foice cf human law 
is bent to rellrain injuftico; and the hap- 
pinels of every iocicty willincreafc in pro- 
portion to this leftraiut. 

Wc very much c\r, (lowcver, if wc fup- 
pofe that every thing within the bounds of 
law is jullice. 'Fhc law was inrendtd only 
for bad men j and it is impoffiblc to make 
the melhcs of it fo llrait, but that njauy 
very great enormities will cfcape. The 
well -meaning maui thcit. foie, knowing that 
the law was not made for him, coniults a 
better guide — his own confcicnce, inform- 
ed by religion. And, indeed, the great dif- 
ference belwten the goed and the bad man 
confills in thi^; the good man will do no- 
thing but what his conf^ience uill allow; 
the bad man will do any thing which ilic 
law cannot reach. 

It would, indcal, be cndlefs to dcfciibc 
the v.iiious ways, in which a mun n:av be 
dilhoneft within the limits (f law. 'I’hry 
arc as vaiious as our iuLercourfe with m.an- 
kind. borne of the moll obvious of tnc.m 
J fliall curlbrily mention. 

in matters of eo.nmeice the kmave has 
many oppoitimities. ‘I’he different 
tics of t;ic i.ame commodiiv— vlie diftirent 
inodes of adulteration — the Ipt cious arts ( 1 
\ ending-— the ficquent ignorance in pur- 
chafing; and a v.'.iicty of otlser ci»cu;r.- 
ll.anccs, open nn endlcls Held to il.c inge- 
Huity cf fuud. The lioncft fair dealer, 


in the mean time, has only bne rule, whicli 
is, that all arts, however common in bufi- 
nefs, which are intended to deceive, are 
iiticily unl.uvful. It may be .added, upon 
this Iiead, that if any one, confeious of 
having been a tranTgrefTor, is deftrous of re- 
pairing Ills fault, rclUtution is by all means 
necedat): till that be clone, he continues 
in a coiirfe of injuAice. 

Again, in matters of contrnft, a mary 
has many c \ critics of being dlfho- 
ncll within ids of haw He may 

be flri^l in ^ I . ung the letter of an 
agreement, when the eijuitablc meaning 
rct|uircs a l.txer interpretation : or, he can 
fake the lax.r interpretation, w hen it ferve? 
his purpofe ; and at the loop-hole of fomc* 
ambiguous expreflion exclude the liter’’ f 
meaning, though it be undoubtedly the 
true one, 

The fame iniquity appears in withhold- 
ing from another his jud light; or in put • 
ting him to expcnce in recovering it. The 
movements of the law arc flew; and in 
many cafes cannot be otherwile; but ho 
who takes the advantage of this to injuio 
his neighbour, proves himfelf an undoubt- 
ed knave. 

It is a fpccics of the fame kind of in- 
juAlce to withhold a debt, when we have 
ability to pay; or to lun into debt, when 
wc have not that ability. The fot mer can 
proceed only from a bad dlfpofition; the 
latter, from fuftering our defiics to exceed 
our flniion. Some are excufed, on this 
head, as men of generous piinciples, which 
they cannot confine, Hut what is their 
gcnerofity.^ 'I'hey aflill one man by in- 
juring another. And what good arifes to 
fcciety from hence Such perfons cannot 
ac> on pimciplc; and wc need not hcfirate 
to Kink them wiili thefe, who run into debt 
to g'^atify their own fellilh inclinations. One 
m.in dcfiics the elegancies of hfe; another 
elcfircs what he thinks an equal ^ood, tho 
reputation of genercfvty. 

Oppreffion "is another fpccics of injuf- 
tiec; by which, in a ihoufand ways, under 
the cover of law, wc may take the ad\an- 
t.igc ofihc fupcrloriry of our power, ci- 
tlier to erulli an infeiior, or humble Idm 
to ourdcilgn^. 

Irgr.'’utudc is another. A loan, wc 
claims a h gal return. And is the 
■ i.uion lefs, ’f, inflead of a loan, ybu re- 
. /ea kindnels.? The law, indeed, fays 
nothing on this point of immOKility; but 
an honefl confeitnee will be \cry loud in 
the condcjr.naiicn of it. 


We 
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We way be unjutl alfo in our rcfcnt- 
mcnt; by carrying it beyond what reafon 
and religion prcfcribc. 

But it would be endlefs to deferibe the 
various ways, in which injufticc difeovers 
itfclf. In truth, almoft every omiffion of 
duty may be rcfolvcd into injufticc. 

The next precept is, “to bear no malice 
nor liaircd in our hearts.’* 

The malice and hatred of our hearts 
ailfe, in the firft place, from injurious 
tre.itment; and fu rely no man, when he is 
injured, can at firft help feeling that he is 
io. But Chrillianity requires, tlut we 
fiiould fubdue thefe feelings, as foon as 
))ol]lbIe ; “ and not fuffer the fun to go 
duuii upon our wrath.” Various are the 
p.i:k.gesof feripture, which inculcate the 
ioiglvencfb of injuries. Indeed, no point 
more laboured than this; and with rca- 
Ion, hecaufe no temper is more produflivc 
tifcMl, both to our(clves and others, than 
.a malicious one, The (enfations of a mind 
burning with revenge are beyond deferip- 
t:on; and as we are at thefe feafons very 
un.ible to judge coolly, and of courfe liable 
to carry our refentment too far, the confc« 
<iuence is, that, in our rage, we may do a 
thouGod things, which can never be atoned 
for, and of w’hich wc may repent as long 
as wc live. 

BfTides, one a£f draws on another; and 
retaliation keeps the quarrel alive. The 
gofpel, thereiorc, ever gracious and kind 
to man, in all its precepts enjoins us to 
check all thofe violent emotions, and to 
have our caufe in the hands of God. 
” Vengeance is mine, I will repay, faith 
the Lord;” and he who, in oppofuion 
to this precept, takes vengeance into his 
ou n hands, and cherilhes the malice and 
h ured of his heart, may aflurc himfelf that 
h- has not yet learned to be a Chriftian. 
Theie precepts, perhaps, nmy not entirely 
-giee with modern principles of honour: 
hut let the man of honour fee to that. The 
Waxims of the world cannot change the 
f'uth of the. gofpel. 

Nay, even in recovering our juft right, 
Or in purfuing a criminal to jullice, wc 
ihould take care that it be rot done in the 
fpiric of retaliation and revenge. If ihcfc 
be our motives, though we make the Uw 
our inftrument, we are equally g^iby* 

Hut befides injurious treatment, the ma- 
lice and hatred of our hearts have often 
another fource, and that is envy: and thus 
iu the litany ; “ envy, malice, and hatred,” 
?U joined together with great propric- 
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ty. The emotions of envy are genennlly 
cooler, and lefs violent, than thoi'e wnicti 
arife from the refentment of injury; fo that 
envy is feldom fo mifehievous in its 
as revenge: but with regard to ourfclvc.^, 
it is altogether as bad, and full as deftruc- 
tivc of the fpirit of chrillianity. VVh t is 
the religion of that man, who, inftcad of 
th.anking llcai'en for the bleflings he ic- 
ceives, is betting himfelf continually with 
a difagrceable comparilbn between himfelf 
and fome other ^ He cannot enjoy what he 
has, bccaufe another has more wealth, a 
fairer fame, or perhaps more mciir, than 
himfelf. He is mifcrable, bccaufc others 
are happy. 

But to omit the wickednefs of envy, how 
abfurd and foolilh is it, in a world where 
we muft neceflarily expeid much real 
mifery, to be pcrnicioufly inventive in 
pioducingit! 

Befides, what ignorance ! Wc fee only 
the glaring outfule of things. Under .all 
that envied glare, many unfeen dillieires 
may lurk, from which our ft.ition rn.iy bo 
free : for our merciful Creator feems to 
have bellowed happmefs, as far as ll.uion 
is concerned, with great equality among 
all hi'i crcaiuies. 

In conclufion, therefore, let it be tho 
great objed of our attention, .iiul the fubr 
jcfl of our prayers, to rid our minds of :ill 
this curfeJ intrufion of evil thought^— 
whether they proceed from malice, or 
fiom an envious temper. Let all our ma- 
licious thoughts foften into charity and be- 
nevolence; and let us “foirivc one an- 
other, as God, for Chrill’s lake, has for- 
given us.” As for our envious thouvlits, 
as far as they rd.ite to externals, let them 
fubfiJe in humility, acqtiiefccnce, and lub- 
miflion to the will of God. And when w'e 
arc tempted to envy the good qualities of 
others, let us fpurn fo bafe a conception, 
and change it into a generous emulation— 
into an endeavour to raife ourlel vs to an 
equ.aliiy \^iih our rival, not to deprJs him 
to a level with us. GJpm. 

§ 166. Duties to ouij.hc. 

Th us far the duties wc l.ive conlidertd, 
come moll properly ‘under t .0 head of 
thole which we owe to our nci^'Jjbo 1- ; 
what follows, relates r-aiher ourlca .-S 
On this head, we arc inltrud-.d “ to I'.ecp 
our bodies in temperance, iobernel^, uni 
chaftity.” 

Though oar fouls fiiould be our great 
concern, vet, as they are neaily conneded 

o ^ 
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) ii our !)o:lies, and as the impurltv of the 
< no conta/niri.'itC' the other, a tjnai di^^ree 
fu mf'-ra) attention of touifc, due to our 
hofiics alio. 

As our fitib fl.itinn is in ihii world, to 
whiclj our hcjdii I'.n ih-iil.itly bt’oi 1% they 
art* forme.’ v. nh iuc]» .s as are re- 

<|iill!te rcunir ( oiiaiMjJioii livii,;r* it;and 
the rill ' } jt( n II . I “ t ) ti'.e the v rl I lo 
a'-* not to e'.ide it St. Ifui > by a lx lu- 
tilul ailui'ion. c.i’ls ouf bnun 3 the “ lem- 
})]is of th'* Holy Ci.' oil." bv which li * 
me, ins to iinpici^ wit'' a lliong idea of 
tin" d';»!ii') ; and to deter us trem t’e- 
bal'i. p,, by low yleafaies, uliat fnouh’ he 
the t' >ir of u) nuich putit,. 'lo youth 
till h L.;uti''ns ;h' al'jos e incais.) e n CehatV, 
bi<aLi) tl ’ it .j.iil "Hs and ..pp'‘:i i-s ae 
111; re,; ihiirreafn ,0 d jiuie.inet t 
'I h V .ui. ]>ii/ne lo pis ilu.c, and '.oid ot 
r''ll' hf on. How, th rvUec, i.. le y<-uny 
ad'.iiiu.i- .s n lif* mas Isld tier 
coii'.s, .md ide ih'i. iinlul ws^id io *.s i.ot 
to .ifuls ii, i,a coidi Jeialion wtli santii 
tlisir .iiaitloit. l,.t us then tee lUi or 
vl.ai ueul.it'ous tliHi appetites ll.ouU be 
n 

by kt < I in{i[ 01 r bodies in temperance is 
meant atuiding i.xecis in ealnu':, vsitli rc- 
gaid both 10 me i|uinuty and 41U1 i y of 
our food. \Vc lliould ncilJier cat mou 
tiiaii our ilonntchs can well bear; nor be 
nice and delicate in our laiing. 

'I’o prelcrvc the body in bialth is the 
e.ul of tatiini;; and they who ngulatc 
tlietrfelvcs tnciely by this cud, who cat 
without choice or diilinrtion, paying no 
rcgaid to the pleafuie of eating, oblervc 
p'lhaps the oell rule of tempeiancc. 
'I'hoy go i.atlter indeed beyond teinperaucc, 
and m.iy be called abllcmi(>us. A in.tn 
may be icmpei.iie, and yet allow* lunifelf a 
little mere iudllI^eI’ce. Great cate, how- 
ever, is here ncteil'aiy; and the imne, .i.s 
pciltaps no precife rule can be aHixiJ, 
alter vve have palled the fiill great limit, 
and let the palate loofe among variety*. 
Our own difcrction mufl be our guide, 
which lliould be conlbnlly kept awake by 


confidering the many bad conrequencei 
which attend a breach of temperance.— 
Young men, in the full vigour of healtli, 
do not confider thefe things; but as age 
comes OP, and different maladies begin to 
appear, they may perhaps repent they did 
not a little earlier pradife the rules of 
Um^fcnnce. 

In a moral and religious light, the con- 
fc'^Hieni.es of intcinpeiance aie llill woile. 
'I'o e.ijoy a condortable meal, when it 
C( nies before us, is allowable: but he wlio 
|. liers hbs mind to dwell upon the pleafure.* 
of eating, and makes them th'c employ, 
ment of liis thruglits, h.is at leall opened 
One lource of mental corruption f-. 

After all, I'.e who would mell pcrfcdly 
etijtiy the plealu’is of the tabic. Inch as 
fh.. aie, muH: look for them within tlic 
1 i!e of temperance. The palate, accul- 
to.ned to fatielv, hath loll its tone; .md 
t'le gieatdl fciifn.ilills liave been brought 
loco Ids tiiat the coaileil f.ire, with an 
appetite kept in Older by tcmpeiance, af* 
Ej Js ,\ iiiOic dd.uous repall, tlian the mrilf 
luxjiious me.d aiihout it. 

l« mpei.ii ce n laics chiefly to eating, 
f"bcnids or lobiici/ relaies propeiiy to 
dill king. And here the lame obfei various 
rccui. The lliiddl, .and pelhap^ the bell 
luie, is n crely to fatisfy the end of drink, 
irg. J]ut if a little more indulgence be 
t ikon, ii ought to be taken with the greatcll 
ciicuoilpedion. 

With rcgaid tO youth indeed, 1 fliould 
be inclined to great llndm Is on this head. 
In eating, if they eat of pioper and fimple 
food, tlxy cannot eaiily eir. Their grow - 
ing limbs, .and kroi g cxcrcife, require 
larger lopplios than lull-grown bodies^ 
which mull he i cpt in order by a moro 
rlgi.' iimpeiancc. Butifnioic indulgence 
bo nlh'wed them In eating. Ids, lurcly, 
fhould ill drinking. V, iih llror.g liquors 
of every kind they h.ive nothing to do; 
and if they'Oiould tot.dly abitain on this 
head, it were lo much the better. 'Ihe 
languor which attends age requires per- 
haps, now and then, fomc aids ; but ihtf 


* varuT rc>. 

I’t notf-ant hotv'ir, ned .s memor dims cfc.*?, 
fimp'c\ oil t ht fedrnt. At fmuil 
Mile eiisclix j, Ij.i.ul tonthyli.*! turtlis 
Dulii.t u- ID » hnn uirent, llonuclio^ue lumuiturrt 

Lent.i tVi. t p tiiit.i.- HoRj 

q. — A Cori’i.s oniiflum 

Henri I' s \ 11 1-., animi m quoque prargravit un.a, 

A qu., p.rhgii humo di\inx p.irticulum aui *. Hor. Sat. 

AccuciiUn anir, rt trailt.Hii motliusxtal 

ImbtciliR vuht, jtbwl. 
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fplrils of youth want no recruits: a little 

relHs fuflicicnt. 

As to the bad confequenccs derived 
from exceffive drinking, belides filling the 
blood with bloated and vicious humours, 
and debauching the puiuy of the mind, 
as in the c.ile of intemperate eating, it is 
attended with this p'-culiar evil, the lols of 
t ar iVr.K-s* Hence follow frequent incon- 
vc i.in CCS and mortiheations. We ex pole 
();ii loilic — wc betray our Ibcrets — \vc are 
'/ucn Imporcd upon — quarrel with our 
liicndi— we lay ourlelves open to our ene- 
iMcs; and, in ihort, make ourfelves the 
('bje^ds of contempt, and the topics of n- 
diciilc to all our acquaintance.— ^Nor is it 
o:.!y •lic.’J of intoxication which deprives 
U-. (if our jcalon during the pievalence of 
It, tbe h.ibit of dt unkennels loon befois 
and ini])aiis the underllanding, and ren- 
d>.jsus at all times kfs ht for the oihets of 
Ihe. 

aie next injoined “ to keep our 
bidi '. in chaiUty.*' Flee youthful lulls,” 
<'.)s the ap file, “ which war againll the 
I ' j] ” And there is furcly nothing which 
t Jriics on a war at'rdnll tlie foul more fuc- 
V i.iidly. Wlierever we have a c italopue 
i 1 kiijhure (and wc liavc many fuch cata- 
loju'o) of thofe fins winch in a peculiar 
nniiin.r debauch the mint!, tln’fc youthful 
h('i. have always, under fomc denoniina- 

l‘'^h a pl.icc among them. 'id keep 

Ouiudvcs lice from all contagion of this 
^ihd, let us endeavour to picfcrve a puiiiy 
in ^ our thoughts— our words— and oui 
adions. 

Hril, let us prefcrve a purity in our 
thougiits. i'hefe dark rccelles, which the 
of the world cannot reach, are the ic- 
c^’pt.icles of thefe youthful lulls. Here 
they find their firfl encouragement. The 
etuiance of fuch impure ideas perhaps wc 
cannot always prevent. We may always 
however prevent cherilhing them; we may 
always prevent their making an impreflion 
Upon US' *. the devil may be call out as foon 
ns difeovered. 

. Let always keep in mind, that even 
into iliole dark .ibod's the eye of Heaven 
can penetrate: that cce.y though) t of our 
hearts is open to tint U^d, bcfdic whom 
mull one day iland; and tha- however 
kcrctly .riay iaJu’ge impure 

'uya.s, at t^e great day ot account they 
'»ill certainly appear ii an awful detail 

Let us remember again, that if our 
Allies be the temples of the Holy Ghofl, 
®uf mindi ate die very fan^fluarics of thofe 
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temples: and if there be any weight in 
the apoflle^s argument againll polluting 
our bodies, it urges with doubl 6 force 
againll polluting our minds. 

But, above all other confidcrations id 
behoves ns moll to k'^ep our thoui^hts 
pure, bccaule they are the fountains from 
w hich our woids and adions f]ow\ “ Out of 
the abundance of thehe.ut the mouth fpcak 
cth.” Obiccue words and adlions ire only 
bad thoughts matured, and Ipiiiig as na- 
turally fiom them as the plant from its 
feed. It i*i the fame vicious depravity 
carried a llcp fariluq; and only llicws a 
inoie confirmed, and a more milchievou<v 
degree of guilt. While wc keep ©ur im- 
puntics m our thoughts, they debauch only 
ouifelves: bad enongh, it is true. But 
when v\e proceed to woids and adiens, we 
let our iuipuiities loole: we Ipiead the 
contagion, and become the corrupters of 
otliei 

Let it be our fiill care, tltereforc, to 
keep our thoughts j)ure. Jf we do this, 
our words and .kkons will be pure. of 
courfe. And tliat we may be the better 
ci'ablcd to do it, let us ulc fuch helps as 
le.ifou and religion prwLribe. Let us 
avoid all company, and all books, that 
have a tendency to coirupt our minds; 
and evciy thing that can inll.ime our p.if- 
(10ns. He who allows himfelf in thefe 
tilings, holds a parley willi vice; which 
will infallibly debauch him in the end, if 
he do not take the alarm in time, and 
break off fuch dalliance. 

One thing ought to be our particular 
care, and that is, never to be unemployed. 
Ingenious amulemcnts are of great ule in 
filling up the vacuities of our time. Idle 
wc fliould never be, A vacant mind is atv 
invitation to vice. Qtlpin, 

§ 167. On covet in r and dcfxring other men ! 

g,ods, 

Wc are foi bidden, next, to covet, of 
dcfire other men’s goods.” 

Tlific are two great paths of vice, into 
which bad men commonly flrike; that of 
unlawful plcafure, and that of unlawful 
g.'iin — The paths of unlawful' pleafurc wc 
nave juft examined; .and have feen the 
danger of obeying the headllrong impelfc 
of oi)r appetites.— Wc have confiJered alio 
an immoderate love of gain, and have feen 
liiflioneily and fraud in a variety of fhapes. 
But we have yet viewed them only as they 
relate to fociety. We have viewed only 
the outward a^lion. Tiie rule before u.s, 

Wc muil not covet, nor delire other 
men’* 
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mcn*t goods** comes i /Icp nearer home, is the only covetous man. The prodigal 
nnd confjders the motive which governs though be differ in his end, may be as 
iJie a^ion. avaricious in his means f . The former 

Comoufnefs, or the love of money, is denies himfelf every comfort; the latter 
called in feriptore the root of all evil;” grafps at every plcafure. Both charac- 
and it is called fo for two reafons ; becaufe ters arc equally bad in different extremes, 
it makes us wicked, and becaufe it makes The mifer is more detiftable in the eyes 
«s mifcrable. of the world, becaufe he enters into none 

FirH, it makes us wicked. When it of its joys; but it is a queftion, which is 
once gets poffclhon of the heart, it will let more wretched in himfelf, or more perni- 
no good principle flourifh near it. Moft cious to fociety. 

vices have their fits; and when the vio- As covetoufnefs is efteemed the vice of 
Hence of the paflion is fpent, there is fome age, every appearance of it among young 
interval of calm. I'hc vicious appetite perfons ought particularly to be difeou- 
cannot always run riot. It is fatigued at raged; l>ccaufe if it gets ground at this 
lead by its own impetuofity; an<l it is caily period, nobody can tell how far it 
roir»bl»', that in this moment of tranquil- may not afterwards proceed. And yet, 
wy, a whifper from virtue may be heard, on the other fide, there may be great 
But in avarice, there is rarely iniermif- danger of encouraging the oppr)fte cx- 
<ion. It ham^s like a dead weight upon tremc. As it is certainly right, under pro- 
the foul, always pulling it to earth. We per reftridions, both to fave our money, 
might as well exped to fee a plant grow and to fpend it, it would be highly ufeful 
®pon a flint, as a virtue in the heait of a to fix the due bounds on each fide. But 
mifer. nothing is more difficult than to raife thefe 

It make ns mifcrable as well as wicked, nice limits between extremes. Every 
The Cvires and the fears of avarice are man’s cafe, in a thoufand circunrflances, 
proverbial; and it mull needs be, that he, differs from his neighbour’s: and as no 
who depends for happinefs on what is rule can be fixed for all, every man of 
liable to a thoufand accidents, muff of courfe, in thefe difquifiiions, muft be left 
courfe feel as many diftrelfcs, and almoll to his own confcience. Wc are Indeed 
as many difappointments. The good man very ready to give our opinions how 
depends for happinefs on fomething more others ought to a^. We can adjull with 
permanent; and if his worldly affairs go great nicety what is proper for them to 
Ul, his great depcndance is ftill left*, do; and point out their miflakes with 
But a? wealth is the god which the cove- much prccifion; while nothing is neceflary 
tous man worfhips (for “ covetournefs,” to us, but to ad as properly as we can 
we arc toU, is idolatry,”) a difappomt- ourfeivcs ; obferving as |ull a mean as 
ment here is a difappointment indeed. Be poffiblc between prodigality and avarice; 
he ever fo profperons, his wealth cannot and applying, in all our difficulties, to the 
fccurc him againft the evils of morulity; word of GchI, where thefe great land- 
tgainil that time, when he mu0 give up marks of morality are the moft accurately 
all he values; when his bargains of ad- fixed. 

vantage will be over, and nothing left but Wc have now taken a view of w hat is 
tears and defpair, prohibited iu our commerce widi man- 

But even a defiring fume of mind. Kind: let us next fee what is injoined. 
though it be not carried to fuch a length, (Wc arc llill proceeding with tholt duties 
is always produdivc of mifery. It can- which wc ow'c to ourfclvcs). Inflead of 
not be otherwife. While wc fufFer our- ^nding our fortune tlicri^fore in unlaw- 
iches to be continually in quell of what nil plcafure, or increafing it by unlawful 
sre have not, it is impofliblethat we (hould gain; wc are required “ to learn, and la- 
t)c luppy wirh what we h.avc. In a word. Dour truly (that is houellly) to get our 
to abridge ouy wants as much as poffiblc, own living, and to do our duty in that 
not to increafe them, is the trueft happi- Hate of life, unto which it lhall plcafc God 
nefij. to call in,”— The words will be fotfi- 

We are much mitlaken, however, if wc cicnily explained by confidering, firft, that 
think the man who hoards up his money we ili have feme llation in life-^fome 

• S*viat, .Ttque nox'osmoveat fortuna umuliuii 
Qn ant uni hinc unminuct ’ — ■«- ■ ■ Ho«. S.it. 

t .ippctcas, fui piofufu. S* L. dc CataL 


t 
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^^iticulnr duties todifcharge; and fecond- 
} , in what manner we ought to difcharge 

t.V'n, 

i'lrd, that man was not born to be idle, 
Riny hf interred from the aftive fpirit that 
npprarj in every part of nature. Every 
t.ii'.T i. nliv^e; every thing contributes to 
ii; ytncial good; even the very inani- 
(' i: of the creation, plant®, dones, 

c moot be called totally inactive, 
bu‘ btMr tlKirpart likewife in the general 
tiLiu’neb. If then every part, even of 
;r, niT I’e nature, be thus employed, fiirely 
we ^ innot fujvj'ofe it was the intention of 
Ab.iphiy Father, that man, who is the 
riel caj).ih*i.‘ of ^.inploying himfelf pro- 
■ m’'.', ihouM be the only creature with* 
<':jt f' !n . ment. 

A', n, tilt man was born for aiJHve 
i ^ , lun to •! the neccllily cf labiiir. 

I i . I n n, been ncc-ffirv, God would 

. I’la!! , have iuipolol it. Fuc nith- 
*' t ... tl ■ !\.Jy would become tniervated, 
" Ave iniii,! eoirt'pt'-d. fdlend's ihere- 
1 ! jw' iy tilcemvd the o.igin both of 
' : ^ .Ic ..lid vice. iJo thit if labour and 
' ’odiK'nt, r’rlicr of U'dy or mird, had 

II 1 ' but 'vh It rclped'xl ourfelvcs, they 
”1 be hicrbly propel : but they have 

1 ’ ' i life. 

i ’ luce ’irv of them is plain, fiom the 
^ ‘ It i men liave of tnc allldante of 
• If to, this aflillance ihould be 
every man fhould contribute his 
Vv'e hive already feen, that it is 
t- '■ tlie.v! ihould be difierent Nations in 
I c v.orl 1 — that lome IhnuM be phiced 
' '* '“1 bt^, a .d ot.iers bnv. A'he iowell, 

' "d'l bom labour; 

; ‘ the hiahud ought not: though their 
' according to their llaiion,' will be 
^ ^ ^ drfem lu kind. Some, we fee, “ niu'f 
*'• iir (as the cateclnfm nlirafe;. it) to get 
own;i\ing; and others fhould dp 
* "0 duty in i«iat Ihtc of bfc, whatever 
j-'o.yiace is, unto whic!i it hath ple.aft’d 
10 call them.” All .are abided: .all 
affifi’. dblributes, \vc read, 

talents among men; to Tome he 
talrr.r>, :c others n.o, and to 
I . r. one: Iwr it is exp-ct^'b wc firsl, 

^ ^ ^'jotw .ihrl'in 'ing tfr -twqu vity, c-’.-h 
i ta • » ’ 'M- that is pi: .n to 

. ad\M,rap'_: a. ae who fh’Cs'ivc.l 

tnt5 '\r.s uusic- i.'.e lame oblipat':)!) 

; ‘‘Improving th-m, as he who bad re- 

h'.V k- \wmld, he had 

" his talents in the earth, have been 
iu proportion to the abufe. 
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Every man, even in the higheft ftutiorr, 
may find a proper employment, both for 
his time and fortune, if he pleafe; and he 
may affurc hlnileif that God, by placing 
him in that Ifation, never meant to ex- 
empt him from the common obligations of 
fociety, and give him a licence to fpend 
his life in calc and pleafnre. God meant, 
afTuredly, that he Ihould bear his part in 
the general commerce of life— that he 
Ihould confider himfelf not as an indivi- 
dual, but as a member of the communic)'; 
the interefts of wiiich he is under an obli- 
gation to fupport with all his power;— 
and that his • ' w tied Hatton gives him no 
other pre-e.tM ' u. e than that of being the 
inoreextenu ufcful. 

Having thus Icon, that we have all 
fomc Hatiou in litc to fupport — fome par- 
ticular dut’es to difebarge; let us now 
fee in \vh:it manner we ought to dilchaigc 
them. 

Wc have an c.ify rule given ns in ferip- 
ture on this head; that all our duties in 
hfc fhould be pci formed “ as to the Lord, 
.and not unto man :” that ir., wc fliouhi 
confider our llations in life as trulls rc- 
polcd in ii.s by our Maker; and as fuch 
lhouidd;lch.irgc theduties of them, What, 
though I o worldly trull be repofed ? What, 
thougiiwc are accouiuaWc to nobody up- 
on earth ? Can w'c therefore fuppofe oui 
felvc:. in reality lefs accountable ? Can we 
fuppofe that God, for no reafon that wc 
can divmc, h.^s Tingled us out, and given 
us a large propoition of the things of t'lis 
world (while others aiound us are in need) 
for no other purpofe than to fquander h 
. away upon ourfclves? 'fo God undouut- 
cdly we are actountahle for every hIcHing 
we cujov. VVluit mem, in feripture, the 
til'iKs given, .ind me u'e alF.gned; but 
the conleienti. us diieh.irgc of the duties 
of I’fj, aec.adihg to me advantages with 
which they a.-e .mended f 

Itm.ntiers not wh iher thefe advantages 
be an inh.*..i..»we, or an acquifition: ItiP 
they am the gift of God. Agreeably to 
their rank n life, it i‘, true, all men lliciild 
liv.*: human il diuiltions require it; .and 
In doing this properly, every one aroi.nd 
will be ben-*:Ai.'d. Utility Ihould be con- 
li'j»*!'td in all our cx{>enccs. Even the very 
.^mufeinenii of a man ol fortune Ihould be 
founded in It. 

la Ih'/.r, it i: the rorlhnl iujuncFon of 
fcriplure, .n whatever ibuion weaic ; Jacc 1. 
to cor.hder ourfclves .as CJod s le.vnnts, 
and as acting Imtntdurd; under h s i ye, 
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not expelling our reward among men, 
but from our great Mafter who is in hea- 
ven. This fandiries, in a manner, all our 
adions: it places the little d ' ’culties of 
©ur llation in the light of God’s appoint- 
ments; and turns the mod common duties 
of life into ads of religion. Ctlptn* 

§ 168 . On the facrament of baptifm. 
The lacrament of baptifm is next con- 
fdered; in which, if wj confidcr the in- 
ward grace, we lhail fee how aptly the 
iign reprefents it. — 'The inward grace, or 
thing iignified, we are told, is “ a death 
unto fin, and a new birth unto righteouf- 
nefs:” by which is meant that great re- 
novation of nature, that purity of heart, 
which the chrilVian religion is intended to 
produce. And fufe there cannot be a 
more fignlftcant fign of this than water, on 
jiccount ol its clcanfmg nature. As water 
rcfrelhcs the body, and purifies it from all 
contiad<.d filth; it aptly rcpreleuts that 
renovation of nature, which clcanfes the 
foul from the impuiiiies of fin. Water 
iiuleeil, among the antients, was more 
ad i[ ted to tin* tiling fignificd, than it is at 
preli nt among us. 'I'liey uied iinmerfion 
riibap'ifi ig: lo that the child being dip- 
paUinlo tiie water, and railed out again, 
baptilm with tin m was more fignihcant of 
anew biith unto li ^hleoufnels. but though 
we, m thele colder climates, think imnier- 
iion an unl.ife pradice ; yet the oiiginal 
meaning is (I ill fuppofed. 

It is next alked, What is required of 
thole who .are bapiifcd? io this we an- 
Iwer, “ Repentance, whereby they forlakc 
iSn; and faith, wheieby they llcdfallly be- 
lie\e the promifes of Cjod, made to them 
in that lacrament.” 

'1 he piimitive church was extremely 
And on this head. In thofe times, before 
chiiilianity was cllablilheJ, when adults 
oHeievl themrel\cs to baptilm, no one was 
admitted, till he had given a very fatif- 
ladoiy evidence of his repentance; and 
till, on good grounds, he could profcls his 
faith in Cluilt: and it was afterwards ex- 
pedit'd from him, that he Aiould prove his 
iaith and repcnt.ance, by a regular obc- 
ilienco during the future part of his life. 

If faith and repentance arc cxpidcd at 
baptifini it is a very natural queilion. 


Why then are infants baptifed, when, by 
reafon of their tender age, they can give 
no evidence of either } 

Whether infants Ihould be admitted to 
baptifm, or whether that facrament fliould 
be deferred till years of diferetion^ is x 
queilion in the chrillian church, which 
hath been agitated with fome ani nofitv. 
Our church by no means looks upon ba^- 
tilm as necellary to the infant’s kilvation ^ 
No man acquainted with the fpiric of ciiiil- 
tianity can conceive, that God will leave 
the filvatioii of fo many innocent fouls in 
the hands of others. But the ptatlice is 
conlidercd as founded upon the ulage of 
the earl led times : and the church ohferv- 
ing, th it circuincifion w.is the introJudoiy 
rue to the Jew'illi covenant; andth.it bap. 
tilni was intended to luccecd circumclliol'; 
it naturally fuppofes, that baptifm Ihnuld 
be adminillered to infants, as ciicumcifi-};! 
was. The chinch, however, in tlii. cafe, 
hath piovided Iponiors, who make a pro- 
fellion ot obedience in the child’s name. 
But the nature and ofiieeof this proxy hath 
been alieady examined, under the head of 
our baptifmal \ ow. Qilpin. 

§ l6y. On the facrament of the Lcrfi 
Supper. 

The fird rjuellion is an enquiry into 
the original of the inllituiion: ‘‘ W.iyiias 
the lacrament of the Lord’s fupp^r or- 
dained?” 

It was ordained, we are informed,— 
for the continual remembrance of the 
faciificc of the death of Chrill ; and of the 
benefits which we receive thereby.” 

In examining a facrament in general, we 
have already leen, that botli baptilm, anl 
the Lord’s lupper, w'erc originally iiilh- 
tuted as the “ means of receiving the 
grace of God; and as pledges to allure 
us thereof.” 

But befidcs thefe primary ends, they have 
each a fecondary one; in reprefenting the 
two mod important truths of religion; 
which gives them more force and influence. 
Baptifm, we have feen, reprefents that 
renov.ation of our fmful nature, which 
the gofpel was intended to introduce: 
and the peculiar end, which the Lord’s 
fupper had in view, was the faciihce 
of the death of Chrift; with all the be- 


* The citeclulm .iITtfrts th(‘ f.icramenls to he only gtner'illy neceffary to falv.ition, excer'"^; 
p.uii^vi .\i tafias. U ltcre the vilo of them is intennon.iiy rejected, it is cert;»in!y cnminal. — 1’’- 
Q^i.i’vcrs nuLcd rc}e«^\ them < n priociple; but thou*h wc may s\ under both at their logic and disiml) j 
wv Ihould be loi ly to include ihcui ui .la anail.cnia, 

nefiw 
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Befits which arife from it— the remifiton 
of our fins — and the reconciliation of the 
world to God. This do,’* faid our Sa- 
viour (alluding to the palT ver, which the 
Lord’s fupper was defigned to fuperlcde) 
not as liither'o, in m<nnory of your deii- 
vciance from Egypt; but in memory of that 
greater deliverance, of which the other was 
onlv a tyye: “ Do it in remembrance of 
me.” 

The outward part, or fign of the Lord’s 
flipper, IS “ bread and wine” — the things 
jipdiicd arc the body and blood of 
Child ” — In examining the i icramcnt of 
baptilm, I endeavoured to (hew, how veiy 
apt a Embol water is in that ceremony. 
Hreui an f wine alfo are fymbols eijually 
apt in reprcicnting the bodv and bhu d i f 
Ciirilt. and in the ul'e of thifc particular 
IvinbnU, it is reafonable to luppole, that 
our bav'Ioiir had an e)e to the jewilh 
*p:ith)\ei; in which it was a cullom to 
(l.iiik WMie, and to eat bread. He might 
h i\ e inll'tu'ed .my other apt fyniboh, (or 
tln’ 1 n,c purp(M'e; but it was bis uhu.il 
pnotKi', ihiou^h th'* whole (yflcrn ol Ins 
I' ll.iiition, to i"aU‘ it, in every part, as 
mhar as pi (lible: and for this re ‘fon he 
li^ms to I'uivc choi ' 1 luch (ymhols a^ were 
thin in iPe; th it he might give > lui’c 
c^ianoe as pollible in a matter of indil- 
icr nee. 

^sour Saviour, in the inllitution of his 
fupper, oidered both the bre.nf and the 
'■'iiie to be received; it is cct only a gicat 
^'tnir in papi'ls, to deny the cup to the 
^‘■’‘ty. 'i'hcy fay, indeed, that, as both 
and blood are united in the fubllaricc 
the human body; fo .ire they in the 
(acramental bread; wldcli, accori' ng to 
tacm, IS changed, or, a.s they piiiafe it, 
toiiilubllantiated into the real body of 
E ‘rilh If they have no ether rcafo i, why 
^'0 they adrniniller wine to the clerpy.? 
fhe clergy might rarlic’p.atc crju.il!) of 
both in the bread. —But the plain tf th i^, 
*hey .lie defiious, by this invention, to .tu I 
.'lir of iny fiery to the faciame- , and 
a fupcrfiitious levcrcnce to the pri. il, ;.3 
’1 by, being eirclowed with feme pccuHir 
poIint'E, might be allowed the ue of 
Eith. ^ 

1 here is a difficulty in this p.art of the 
^"‘^vchll’m, which fiiould no: be paife ! over. 

c are told, that “ the body and blood of 
Enriif arc verily and indeed taken, and 
ivceiv'cd by the fushful ia tin; Lord’: fup- 
P^r. ’ This cxprelfion found'! very bke the 
P^p‘lh docliine, juft mentiened of traii- 
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fubrtantiation. The true fenfe of the words 
undoubtedly is, that the faithful believer 
only, verily and indeed receives the benefic 
of the (acrament; but the cxprcflion rnufl 
be allowed to be inaccurate, as it is cap.ible 
of an iiiteipretation lb cntiiely oppofiie to 
that w'hich the church of England liaili .ft- 
w.iys profeded.— 1 would not willingly fup. 
pole, as fome have done, that the compilers 
of the catechifm meant to manage ihc af- 
f.iir of irinfubllantiation with the pMplfts, 
It is one thing to iln w a liberality of fen- 
timent in matters of indifference ; and an- 
other to rpe..k timidly and .ambiguoufly, 
w 'cre eflent'als are concerned. 

It is next aiked, VVTat benefits we re- 
ceive fiom tile Lord’s fipper? d’o which 
it is .nlw'cn-d, “ 'f'he Hiengthetdng and 
refrelhing of our louls hy the body .and 
blood of Clirifi, as our bodies are by the 
bre.id and wine.” .A, our bodies am 
fircngtlicncd and reficihed, in a natural 
way, by bteatl and wine; fo (hoiild our 
(ouL 1) , in a fpiiiiual way, by a devout 
commemoration of the p.ilfion of ChrilL 
Bv gr.ilefully rerneiribeting what he fufier- 
cd for iis, \\\. ihoeld be excited to a gre,ater 
aldionence of fin, v/hich was iJie caufe of 
his lull' lii’gs. I'beiy time wc partake of 
tills l.icram-nt, I’l.e faithful loklicrs, wc 
take i iVclh < aih to our lender; and fhould 
be anim.ued aii w, by his example, to per- 
Icverc in the fpititual confiidin which, un - 
der him, w'C are < ngaged. 

It is la 'Iy aflvcd, “ What is required of 
I’l’Mii w'ho come to the Lord’s fupper.?” 
To which we anfwer, “ That we (hould ex- 
amineourlehes, whether we repentus truly 
of our foirricr fins— lledfaftly purpofing to 
lead a ne.v life— .luvealively faith in God’s 
mercy r'''rough Chi id— with a thankful 
rcmciiibi ice of his death; and to be in 
cha.ity vvith ail men.” 

'Lliat pious frame of mind is here, in 
very feu words, pointed cut, whicli a 
cliriiti.ui ought to cherifii and cultivate in 
liimielf at a’l times; but efpecially, upon 
tJic performance of any folcmn ad of icli- 
gion. Very little indeed is faid in ferip- 
tuie, of any particular frame of mind, 
wl ich li ould accompany the performance 
of this duty; bat it may eafily be inferred 
from the natuie of the duty itfeif. 

Jn t.Se firif pl.ace, “ wc fhould repent us 
truly of our former fins; ficJfallly purpof- 
iiv; to lc.i(i .a new life.” He who per- 
(..i.Ti.a religious exerc le* without Uing 
eirnell in thi> joint, a.l s only a phari- 
faicai hypcic.ii; .o his other fins. Unlcfs 
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lie ferioofly refolres to lead a good life, he 
bad better be all of a piece; and not pre- 
t<rnd> by receiving the facrament, to a 
piety which he does not feci. 

Thcfe “ ftedfaft purpofes of leading a 
new life,” form a very becoming exercife 
to chriiHans. The lives even of the beft 
of men afford only a mortifying retrofpe^h 
Though they may have conquered foinc 
of their worll propenfitles; yet the tri- 
umphs of fin over them, at the various pc- 
jiods of their lives, wiilalwpys be remem- 
bered with forrow; and may always be 
remembered with advantage; keeping 
them on their guaid for the future, and 
flrcngtliening them more and more in all 
tlieir good refolulions of clecliencc. — And 
w'hen can thcfe meditations arife more 
properly, U\an when we are performing a 
rite, inilituted on purpofe tc commemorate 
the great atonement for fin f 

I'o our repentance, and refolutions of 
obedience, we are required to add “ a 
lively faitli in God’s mercy through C’lrift ; 
with a thankful remembrance of his death.” 
We fhoald imprefs ourfelves with the 
deepert fenfe ot humility — totally reject- 
ing every idea of our own mci it— hoping 
(or God’s favour only through the merits 
of our great Redeemer— and with hearts 
full of gratitude, trufiing only to his all- 
fuiheient facrifice. 

Lartly, we are required, at the celebra- 
tion of this great rite, to be “ in charity 
with .all men.” It commemorates the 
frcatcll inf tmx' of love that can be con- 
ceived; and ihouid therefore raife in us 
correfpondent affeCUons. It fliould excite 
in us that conftant flow of bcnevolcr.ee, in 
which the fpirit of religion conllth; and 
without which indeed wc can have uo reli- 
gion at all. Love is the very dillinguifli- 
jng bjidgc of chriflianity : ** By this, ’ (aid 
our great Mailer, “ fliall .all men know 
tiut yc arc my difciplcs.” 

One fpccies of charity fhould, at this 
time, never be forgotten ; and that is, the 
(iirgivcnrfs of others. No acceptable ^ift 
tan be oftcred at this altar, but in the fpirit 
ot reconciliation, — Hence it was. Oat the 
ancient chrillians iniUtuted, at the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s fnppcr, what they 
called love-feafts. They thought, they 
could not give a better ioflincc oftficir 
being in perfeif charity witli each other, 
than by joining all ranks together in one 
common meal.— Uy degrees, indeed, this 
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well-meant cuflom degenerated; and ir 
may not be .'inrifs to observe here, that 
paliage^* in which thcfe cnormitif^s arc 
rebakcJ, have been varioufly mifconllrucd; 
and have frightened many wcll-incanlr,^ 
pirlons from the facrameut. Whereat 

v\ li.it the apoflle here fay^, bath no otlier 
relation to this rite, than was atr^nded 
by .1 paiticular abuie in receiving it; and 
as this is a mode of abafe which doth no; 
now' (xlll, the apollle’s reproof feems not 
to alFcd the chriftians of this age. 

What the primary, .'vnd'what the feenn- 
dary ends in the two facT.-^mcn^: weic, I 
have endeavoured to explain, but tl.:rc 
might be others. 

God might ii’tend them as truls of our 
faith. The divine truths of the goij cl 
fpcak for themfclvcs: but tlie perforiiKiriCt. 
ol apolitive duty reds only on fai:h. 

Theic inlHiutions aic alfo flrong argu- 
ments for the truth of chriflianitv. V. c 
tiace the obfervanceof them into rhe vt ly 
c.arlicfl limes of the gofpcl. We can 
no other origin than what the fcripluic. 
give us. Thcl'c rites thercfuie greatly tend 
to corroborate the fcrijittircs. 

God alfo, w'ho kno.vs W'hat is in mat, 
might condefeend fo far to his 
as to give him thcfe external b. ures ol k’- 
ligion, to keep the fpirit of it more ali.e. 
And it is indeed probable, tl'.it nothing h.^. 
contributed more than thefe cci\ monies iw 
preferve a fenfe of I'cligion among man- 
kind. It is .a melancholy proof of th:?. 
that no contentions in the chrilban churca 
have been more violent, nor catricJ on 
with more acrimony, and uochrillian vcM, 
than the conttetions .about bapilfm and the 
Loid’s fupper; as if the veiy cflcnce ot 
religion confillcd in this or that mode of 
obferving thefe rites.— But this is the abufe 
of them. 

Let us be better taught: let us rccciv« 
thcfe fiicraments, for the gracious purpobs 
for which our Lord injoined them, with 
gratitude^ and with reverence. But Ictus 
not lay a greater llrefa upon them ih.an our . 
Lord intended. HeavcMi, wc doubt not, 
may be gained, when there have been th^ 
means oi receiving nei'hcr the one facia- 
ment nor the other. Bat unlcL oa. ailcc« 
lions are right, and our lives aai'scrabic to 
them, wc can never plcafe God, theuph 
we perform the externals cf religion with 
ever fo much exaftnefs. V\ e may err in 
our notions about the facraments: the 

world 
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vvotW has long been divided on thefe fub- 
jefts; and a gracious God, it may be 
hoped, will pardon our errors. But to 
matters of pradice we have no apology 
for error. The great lines of our duty are 
drawn fo ftrong, that a deviation here is 
uot error, but guilt. 

Let us then, to conclude from the whole, 
make it our pjincipal care to purify our 
hearts in the fight of God. Let us befcecli 
liim to increafe the influence of his Holy 
Spirit within us, that our faith may be of 
that kind “ wliich worketh by love;” that 
all cur afTcdions, and from them our ac- 
tions may flo^v in a ileady courfe of obe- 
dic'C'j; that each clay may corred the laft 
I'v a finccrc repentance of our miflakes in 
life ; and that wc may continue gradually 
to approach nearer the idea of chrilliaii 
pcril'dion. Let us do this, dilclaiming, 
rl'ii all, any merits of our own; and not 
tMliing in outward obicrvanccs ; but trufl- 
inv in the merits of Cliiill to make up 
our deficiencies; and wc need not fear our 
acceptance with God. Gilpin. 

§ 170. y/ ftrious expoJJuhition nvith un- 
hi! ic vers. 

It were to be wiihed, that the enemies^ 
of religion would at Icafl biing ihemwvci 
to apprehend its nature, before thc^ 0{/- 
pofed its authority. Did leligion/make 
its hodl of beholding God with a clear a|nd 
peried view, and ofpoffefling hii:i without 
covering or veil, the argument w6uld ftear 
fomc colour, when men ihould allcdgcythat 
none of thefe things about them, do iidml 
afford this pretended evidence, arm this 
degree of light. But fince rcligion^^n the 
contrary, reprefents men as 10 a^Lite of 
darknels, and of eflrangeiner»t from God ; 
fince it affirms him to Have vvithdmwn htm- 
fclf from their difeovery, and tojpave cho- 
fen, in his word, the very flyP ind appel- 
lation of Dcus abfcoiiditus; laWy, fince it 
employs itfelf alike in efLibliffi^ thefe two 
maxims, that God has left, || fis church, 
certain charaftcrsofhimfeiLjw which they 
who fiiKerely feck him, fh^not fail of a 
fenfible convi6lion ; and yeiffiiat he has, at 
fame time, fo far fhadM and obfeured 
tbefe charaders, as to rcnA them imper- 
ceptible to thofe who do nS feek him widi 
their whole heart, what advantage is it to 
who profefi* thcmfeivcs negligent in 
the fearch of truth to complaiiTfo frequent- 
ly* that nothing reveals and difphys it to 
tiem? For this very obfeurity, under 
'vhich they Uboor, and which they make 
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an exception againft the church, docs itfelf 
evince one of the two grand points which 
the church maintains ( .vithout affcOing 
the other) and is fo far from overthrowing 
its dodlrincs, as to lend them a manifeS 
confirmation and fupport. 

If they would give their objedions any 
ftrength, they ougfit to urge, that they have 
applied their uimoll endeavour, and have 
ufedall njeans of information, even thofe 
which th0 churcli recommends, without 
fatisfadlqh. Did they exprefs themfclvca 
thus, thej^ would indeed attack religion in 
one of its chief prctenfions : but 1 liopc to 
Ihew, n the following papers, that 110 ra- 
lional/jpcrfon can fpeak after this manucr ; 
and Ld-trc alTeri, that none ever did. Wt 
know^ very well, how men under tliis ixi- 
diffj^jtency of fpirit, behave thcmfeivcs ia 
th^’.cafe: they fuppofe themfclves to hav« 
miie the mightiell eflbrt towards the in- 
ll/|idion of their minds, when they havf 
fj^iu fome hours in reading the fcnpturcs, 
»hd have afked fomc queflions of a clergy- 
jnaii concerning the articles of faith. Whea 
this is done, they declare to all the woild, 
that they have confultcd Iwoks and meu 
without (uccefs. I fliall be cxcufcd, if I 
refrain not from telling 1‘uch men, that this 
neglcrt of theirs is infupportable. It ia 
not a foreign or a petty uiU rell, which is 
here in debate; wc are ourfeJvcs the par- 
ties, and all our hopes and fortunes are thf 
depending flake. 

The immortality of the foul is a thing 
which fodceplyconccrn8,fo infiniiclyimports 
us, that wc mull have utterly loft our feeling, 
to be altogether cold and remifs in our 
enquiries about it. And .oil ouraftionsor 
defigns, ought to bend fo very different a 
way, according as we arc either encouraged 
or forbidden, to embrace the hope of eter- 
nal rewards, that it is impofliblc for us to 
pA cccd with judgment and difcretion,other- 
wife than as we keep this point always in 
view, which ought to be our ruling olijcdl, 
and final aim. 

Thus is it our highefl intereft, no lefii 
than our principal duty, to get light into.i 
f'jbjc^l on which pur whole conduddepends. 
And therefore, in the number of wavering 
ami unfatisfied men, 1 make the gteiteff 
difference imaginable between thofe who 
labour with all their force to obuin inftruc- 
t ion, .and thoft who live without giving 
thcmfeivcs any trouble, or io much as any 
thought in this afl'air. 

I cannot but be touched wirh a hearty 
co.mpafiioD for ihofc who fincercly groan 

under 
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Jjndcrthls dlEk^sfaf^ioti; who look upon 
it ai the gr«»tcfl of mwfortuncs, and who 
fparc no pains to deliver thcmfclves from 
Iti by nuking thefc rcfearches their chief 
fropIoyftVcnt, and mod ferioao iludy. But 
Ut tor tliofe, who pafa their life without re- 
iciiing on its Iffue, and who, for this rea- 
son alone, becaufe they find not in them- 
ielves a convincing tellimony, refufe to 
feck it clfewhere, and to examine to the 
bottom, whether the opinion propofed be 
fuch as wc are wont to enurtaiu by popular 
fimplicity and credulity, or as fuch, though 
oblcurc in itfelf, yet is built on folid and 
lmmo\'cabIe foundations, I confidcr thein 
after quite another manner. The cn releff 
nefs which they betray in an affair, where 
their perfon, their intereft, their whole 
eternity is embarked, rather provokes my 
refentment than engages my pity. Nay, 
it ftrikes me with amazement and aftonifh- 
ment ; it is a monfter to my apprehcnfi tn, 
1 fpcak not this as tranfported with the 
pious zeal of a fpiritual and rapturous de- 
votion : on the contrary, I affirm, that the 
love of ourfelves, the intereft of mankind, 
and the moft fimple and artlefs reafon, do 
natutally inlrire us wjth thefe fentiments; 
and that to lee thus far, is not to exceed 
the fphere of unrefined, uneducated men. 

It requires no great elevation of foul, 
to obferve that nothing in this world is 
produ<5live of true contentment ; that our 
plcafurca arc vain and fugitive, our troubles 
innumerable and perpetual : and that, after 
all, death, which threatens us every mo- 
ment, mull, in the compafs of a few years 
(perhaps of a few days) put us into the 
eternal condition of happinefs, or mifery, 
or nothing, Between us and thefe three 
great periods, or Hates, no barrier is intcr- 
pofed, but life, the moll brittle thing in all 
nature j and the happinefs of heaven being 
certainly notdcfigncd for thole who doubt 
whether they have an immortal part to cn- 
jpy it, fuch p^rfons have nothing left, but 
the mifcrable chance of annihilation, or 
'of hell, ' 

There is not any reflexion which can 
have more reality than this, as there is none 
which has greater terror. Let us fet the 
braveftfaceon our condition, and play the 
heroes as artfully as wc can; yet fee here 
the ilTuc which attends the goodlieft life 
Upon earth. 

It is in vain for men to turn afide their 
thoughts from' this eternity which awaits 
them, as if they were able to deftroy it by 
denying it place in their imagidi;tion ; i% 
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fttbfiHs in fpite of them ; it advancCth un. 
obferved ; and death, which is to draw the 
curtain from it, will ih a Ihort time infalli- 
bly reduce them to the dreadful ncceffity of 
being for ever nothing, or for cvermifera^ 
ble. 

We have here a doubt of the moft af- 
frighting confequcncp, and which, there- 
fore to entertain, may be well efteemed .the 
moft grievous of misfortunes; but, at the 
f.imc time, it is our indifpenfable duty not 
to lie under it, without ftruggling for deli- 
verance. 

He then who doubts, and yet feeks not 
to be rcfolved, is equally unhappy and un- 
juft ; butif withal he appears caly and com- 
pofed, if he freely declares his indijf<!Vence, 
nay if he takes a vanity in profeffing it, 
and feems to make this moft deplorable 
condition the fuhjefl of his pleafure and 
joy, I have not words to fix a name on fo 
CAtrav.ag3nt a creature. Where is the very 
poffibili’y of entering into thefe thoughts 
and rclblutions What delight is there in 
expelling mifery without end? What va- 
nity in hndjng one’s felt cncompaftcd with 
impenetniblc d.irknefs? Or what confola- 
don in dcfpairing for ever of a comforter ? 

To fit down with fomc fort of acquief- 
cence under fo fatal an ignorance, is a thing 
unaccountable beyond all expreffion; and 
they who live with fuch a difpofition, ought 
to 1)6 made fenlible of its abfurdity and 
ftopidity,by having their inward reflexions 
laid open to them, that they may grow wife 
by the profped of their own folly. For 
behold how men are went to reafon, while 
they obftinatcly remain thus ignorant of 
w’hat they arc, and refufe all methods of 
inftruilion and illumin;^tion. 

Who h.as fent me in»o the world T know 
not; what the world is I know not, nor 
what I am myrdf 1 am under an aftoniih- 
ing and terj - Tying ignorance of a$ things. 

I know not what my body is, what 
my fenfes, or my foul: this very part 
of me which thinks wiiat I (peak, which 
refieds upon every thing clic, and even 
upon itfelf, yet is ^ mere a ftranger to 
its own nature, a$ the dulled thing 1 
carry about me. I behold thefe frightful, 
(paces of the univeHk with which i am cn- 
compalTcd, and 1 fluid myfcif chained to one 
little corner of the iaft extent, without un- 
derftanding why I am placed at this fear, 
rather than m any other; or why this mo- 
ment of time givtn me to live, was a^gned 
rather at fufeh a point, than at any other of 
the whole etemty which wai be^ ibt^ or 
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(f.-ill that which is to come afk-r me. I 
nothing but infinities on all liics, \sh*ch 
^t.voar arid fwallovv mo up like an atom, 
f,, Ulc a lludow, which endures but a 
jin.rh- inllant, and is never to return. The 
fii a ohny knowledge is, that 1 mud thoitly 
; but that which I am moil ignorint of 
is this vsry death, which 1 feci unable to 
(iechiie. 

As I know not whence I came, fo I 
ki'ow nut svliithcr 1 go; only this I know, 
t i.it at my departuie out ol the world, I 
r either fall for ever into nothing, or 
i-ro rh<- hr.’uibcf an incenfed (iod, without 
}' r capable of deciding, which ol thele 
•fs I conditions 111 ill ct-'tnally be inv por~ 
tiut. Such i- my Hate, full of weaknel% 
o’lnirirv, and w retenednefs. And liom 
a'l h 1 coiulude, that I ought, therefore, 
to ib ill tlic day ol my liie, wiiiiout con- 
1, b , ig wlnt i. hereiftti to bcfdl me; 

' i i , It I have nothing to do, but to fol- 

I . ns iiicli'iatio lb witlioul refl<i:iion or 
e !] ,iet, in doing ill that, which, ifwhut 

II ' i'\ (M'dimiinable eUinity p.ovc tine, 

. i' I'll, hilly ]dunge me i ito it. It ii 
p /'hie 1 might lind fome liidit to clear up 
’ ' d.nihi ; 'but 1 lhall not laire a minute’s 
i',n IS, nor lltr one foot in the fearcli of it 
0-' lij" contraiy, 1 am rcfolvcd to treat 
t'l v 'anil fuorn anddmifion s.'ho labour in 
bn ' nguiry and ca.c ; a, id, I'o to rim wnth- 

f'' .r O’ foicfigl.t, upon the tiial ol the 
g i event; p'nartrin; mvfml to be led 
' . on to d'. it'i, iitteilv u lecrtiri ai to 

' -.c‘nal ifmeof m> fmu.J con'rion. 

In (aineli, it ii a glot'-' b) uii lon to 
It - fu urnea'hn.'Ke men I'm i^s ppii "d d 
; and, then cpoii.:'. on is oj lo l:t- 
iuiige;, t'nat it nnis*s to tlluiiui': t;ie 

r''i -ipal trntlis iliCn o-n rebgion tt ' i .. 

^ i tile main fcore of Chiifiiar, fa”', n. to 
^ hdili h thole tv,.,* Pi i:\nple., th” coii* p- 
^ id' nature, and the i edemption by 1 ms 
k ii'l. And ihm'c oppofers, il tli ’/ arc of 
cfc to.vardiS demon hi .uing t’se tia:'. of 
^ ‘ redemption, by the .'ancliiy ol t.. ii 
yet arc at lead admi ably ulela’ in 
the corruption of nature, by fo 
^ tunl fentiments a'>d faggedions. 

'bnthir.g is fo important to any man as 
'■ o\n cllite .1,^1 condition; ncmin- fo 
/ fo amazing, '’s ‘'njrmty. lU t.* 

^ V, j f'ld D ’riuiii inditle ent to the i”'* 
bf gwir hv-ing, and, to tuc dang -f ef c ii-i> 
rv, it is impollible mat this t^moer 
* ^11 be rarurab Tney are g’- te other 
p ' tn other regard?* thee It ir t..e 
iccoarer.ieades> the/ Li ^ 
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they appro tcli, and feel them if thay ar- 
rive, and he who pallech days and niglits 
in ciuignn or dtfpair, for the loll, of an nn- 
plo v’ment, or for fonu* imaginary 11 inilh 
in his honour, is the very I iine.^^morui vho 
knr'u> t.ut he mu'I lot’e .dl by death, a’td 
vet remiii> without diiquiet, iekiUment,or 
emeiion. 'rins vvond' iful infenlibiliLy* 
vtit'i lefj eil to tifn gs ol die moft fat.il con- 
Icquciice, ilia ho.iit lo nicely fcnUlde of 
the mcnncll tiilies, is an altonilhing pio* 
digv, and unintelligible incha'itni«*nt, a 
fupernatuia! blindnefs and inliituation. 

A man in a dole dungeon, wlio knows 
not whether fentence of death has palled 
upon him, who is iillow ed but one hour's 
fp.icc tv) info m hitnlelf concerning it, and 
tli.it one I'.our luihcient, in cale it have 
pafied, to obtain its leverfc, would aid con- 
ti.ity to n.uuie and fenfe, fliould he make 
ufe ill this houi not topiocurc information, 
but to puifue his vanity or fpo.t. And yet 
Ihcli i.s the condition of the perfons whom 
we aic no*v d ‘Iciibing ; only with this dil- 
flnencc, that the evils with which they arc 
every moment thre.ilcncd, do infinitely Inr- 
pafs the bare lol- of life, and tl'at tranfii'nt 
puniihmcnt which the pnlonci is fiippofed 
to apprehend: \et thc'y run tlio’.ightlefs 
upon the precipice, h.ivin'’ only wifla \ eil 
over their C) cS, to liinder tl em liomuil- 
cerning it, .i.id divert llicm'ebes witii kic 
odiciouIncS ol luCiia. cii.uitably warn them 
oftlieii danger. 

Tiius not the 7'nl alone of thnfe vvlio 
liMtrdy fe-k (jod, d^noiAinatcs the truth 
of leligiu.i, but lihcwifc the biin incls of 
t’lofc WHO nitcily Inbear feck hmi, and 
w!r) p,ir, their day:, n'lih'* lu liorriblc a 
neglect. 'Jhicrc i'.mk n '.'k be a d ange 
tniii a*' 1 levulnrion in nature, be- 

f;iC men can fubmil to le h a condition, 
much r > e ere they can appi ud and 
\a!.' ihe.i.lew-cs npoi. i'. l or fa] ’poflng 
i*!-m t'l hi.c oil'. lined nn abniluie cer- 
taii.i., t la: ihe " was no fear ..uvr lie ith, 
but of f..Viry i- ‘o . otiiiLg, o’vght not ihi! 
to’-'' ‘die rjbpit r.a'uci ol d -pur. th.ui of 
joi.wy ' An 1 • it not then loro t-i* lughell 
pitka h n e’' Is extrav.ag ince, Wiule we 
wa.it t:.. - c aU'aVV, to glory in our doubt 
and b.b 

And fter all, it^ is tOO virible, that 
m.n hi,' I” u. uwiirc.l from his oiigm^l 
r. ”u-, a da. it wee irtcd .rom nim- 
I'Ut, to nr a ilia in Id hcirt a feciet fecd- 
p'u: ol -ov, ipuinying epliom the Idj.-rtine 
rcdjri'.u k 'Ih-ii b' d calV, or indohmee, 
Lci.'. I'-'fa t:ic f-Ui ol heii, aoid aiinihilati.on, 
jP cairic* 
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curries fomewtiat fo tempting in it, that grace which they purfue, that, on the con- 
iiot only thofe who h.ivc the inisfoitunc to trary, nothing can more efle^lually expofe 
be fceptically inclined, but even thofe wlm them to thecontempt and averfon uf nun- 
cannot iinleulc their judgment, do yet kind, or mark them out for perfons defec- 
efteem it reputable to take up a counterfeit tive in parts and joidgment. And, indeed, 
ditfidence. For we may obferve the Ihould we demand fiom them an account 
largell part of th(‘ lieid to be of this latter ot their fentinienis, and of the reafons 
kind, falfc pretenders to infidelity, and which th(‘y h.i\e to entci tain this fufpicion 
mere hypocrites in atheifm. Theic arc in leligious matteis, what they olFeied 
perlbns whom we have heard dcclaic, that would appear fb niiicrahly weak aavi 
the genteel way of the world confiih in liiH’ng, as rathei' to confiim us in our 
thus a^^'ting the bravo. This is that '.vhiLh belu t, 'I'his !■> no tnoie th.an what ('ue 
they tei rn tlirou'ing off the yoke, and winch of their own fiateinity told them, with 
the greater number of them piofels, not fo gre^t fmartncls, on liieli .ni occalion, If \ i u 
much out of opinion, as out of gallantry continue {($y^ he) lodilpule at tin. i.e.e, 
and cotnplaifancc. you will infallibly make ir.e a Clnilliaii. 

Yet, if they have the leall rcfeivc of And the gentleman \v. s :n tlie light: ior 
common lenle, it will not be ditficult to who would not tumble to fn-] himlelt em- 
makc tlnm appichcnd, how mlfer:ibly barked in ilte lame caihe, with fo loi loin, 
they abufc themlelvcs by laying fo talfe a lo defpicabic (.ompar’o ’,;. 
foundation of tipplaufe and eileein. For And thus it i, cvuleiU, ih.it they w’ui 
this ii not the way to laife a chaiartcr, wear no more titan tin cur\s,nd m.nV t l 
evMi with worldly mtn, who, as they aie tliefe pimclplc'.. aie the moll unl up; 
able to pafs a llircwd ju Igmcnt on things, couinti feits in the woild; mafmuut •• 
fo they eafily dii'cern tliat the only method they are obliged to put a coutii.iuil foiti 
of liKCCcding in our l<’mporal .iftair' , it» to and conlliaint on thi'i guiius, only tl 
proveourlelves honell, faithful, prudent, ’.nd tlicv may lemlci tin. nilt-lves me mull lu’.- 
capablc of.idvancing the interefl of our pertinent of all men living, 
fiiemki; bee ink men naturally love nothing If they ate licaitiK and fmccre’, 
but that which feme way contiihute^ to tioiibled at their w ant of light, let thfu 
their ufc and benefit. But now udiat not diflemble the dileale. buch a cor,^ 
benefit can w'C any w'ay deiive from heat- f’lfion couhf not be ivput.’d lhamefiil; fi » 
ing a ni.m confefs th.it he has cafed himfelf ilieie is really no lhame, but in buiig 
of tl c Inii den of religion ; that he l)clie\es Ihamelcls. Nothing harass lo iniKii 
00 God, as the w'itnefs and infpedorof his wraknefs of foul, as nor to appidund tae 
conduct ; that he coiifiders himfelf as inifery of mar, while liMng w iiltout C«od 
abfolutc maOer of w hat he doe.s, and ac- in the woild; nothing ii a fuicr tok( n <'f 
countable foi it only to lii^ owm mind? extreme bafenel's of jpii it, than not to he} 
Will he fancy that \vc fliall be hence for tlu* reality of eternal p.cmik s : no mau 
induced to repofe a greater degree of con- is fo lligmaU/ed a coward, .li he that a<ti 
iidcnce in him hereafter .? or to depend on the biavo againil heaven. Let t'leia 
bis comfort, his .advice, or alfillancc, in the therefore leave tliefe impieties to tliofe w ao 
irccelhties of life? Can he imagine us to arc born with fo unhappy a judgmeng m 
take any great delight or complacency to be capable of entertaining them in 
W'lien lie tells us, that he doubts whetner earnelL • If tliey cannot be Chrillian 
, cur very foul be any thing more th:in a men, let lliern, however, be men ct 
little wind and finokc ? na), wdicnhe tells honour: .and let them, in conclulion, .v- 
it us with an air of affurance, .and a voice knowledge, that there aie but two forts cr 
that tellifics the contentment of his heart? perfons, w’lio defcive tube llilcdrcafonahlc. 
Is this a thing to be f’poken of W'ith ple.a- either thofe who ferve God with all tlu’t 
fantiy? or ought it not rather be lamented heart, becaufe they know him; or tho-’ 
with the deepen fadnefs, as the moll who feck him with all their heart, bc' 
melancl.olic rclledlion that can ftrike our caufc as yet tliey know li’in not. 
tJioughts? Jfthen there arc pcifons who fincereiv 

if they would compofe theinfelves to enquire after God, and who, being truly 
fcrious confidnation, they muil perceive the fcnliblc of tlieir milcry, affeitionatei) 
method ill wnicli they arc engaged to be Jb defire to be rcfcued from it; it is to theic 
very ill chofen, fo repugnant to gentility, alone that w»i can in juflice afford cur 
andlo remote even from uut eotS airaiid labour sibd fervicc, for their direftion m 

hiiOing 
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finding out that light of which they feel 
the want. 

But as for thofc who live without either 
knowing God, or cnlcav curing to know 
];im, they look on tlicmfclvob as fo little 
deferving their own care, that they can- 
not but be unworthy the caie of others: 
and it requires all t!ie cliarity of the 
religion which they ckfpiie, not to de- 
Ipile them to inch a digrce, as even to 
abmdon them to their own folly: hut 
li! ce the lame rtllgion oblige^ us to con- 
Inh r them, while they lemam in this life, 
. 1 ) ihll capable oi'Govl's enlightening giace ; 
nd to acknowledge it a^s^eiy poliible, 
that, in the coiirl'e of a few days, they 
inav be replenillicd with a fuller meafurc 
of fail!) t!) I'l we now eniov; .ind \sc our- 
ftbes on theorli'U'l de, fall into the depths 
o‘ :heit piefent bli'\‘nefs and mifcry; \ee 
‘■ui'Luo do fur them, hat wedeilie ihould 
le done to us in ihtir cafe; to intreat 
tnc:)! th.it t!iey would take pity on thein- 
f'dves, and wouU at lead ads ance a flep 
01 two fuiwaud, if peicirance they may 
tome imo the light. I'oi which end it 
is wiilv'd, that they woubl employ in 
tiic peiufil of tl'.ii piece, fonie few of 
tlu'le Ik'uis, wliicn r!iey fpend fo unpro- 
ftal'ly in oilier piiifints. It is pofiiblc 
fi'W may gain fomewhat by the iciJing; 
It had, I .(. » ci'iivji be g’-cat Kifers: but 
i‘ ar,\ ihnli rqqily themfclves to i:, with 
j'r'fect fi'K'uiiy, and with an unfeigned 
ikiirc of k no, sing the truth, 1 dLfpairnot 
tjf i.mir fhtisfaclum, or of their beii g con- 
MiiceJ bv fo many proofs of our divine 
itligion, as they will here find laid to- 
geliKr. Vojiul, 

§ I ; i . Of the lov.^er nf m, h ; ; ue^ 

<rftiryf r the dfovtiy of 
anJ the lie'^rte ff evuiena that cuf't to 
he expcJtii in di'Xi'tC mattty^, xith an 
efuo^n-' of reafons for the it nth of the 
Ihly Bible, 

If all our kno.vlcdge be deiiscd from 
Goi, and if ix has pleafeJ God to jujuue 
a certain degree of probity, ferloufi.efs, 
itnpartiality, and humility of mind, together 
J'* ith hearty prayers to him for his direction, 
blefling, and alliilancc ; and a proper fub- 
t^iffion to him, before he will cononuni- 
his truths to men ; I mean, at leaft, 
communicate the fame fo as fliall make a 
due impreflion upon their minds, .and turn 
to their real prone and edification, to the:r 
true improvement in vjitue and happi- 
: and if men at any tinic dme to the 
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examination either of the woiks or w'otd 
of God, without that temper of miiul, and 
without thofc addrefl'es for his aid, and 
fubmiftlon to his will, which he 1 as deter- 
mined fliall be the condition', td hi com- 
munications to them ; cfrecially if they 
come with tlie contrary diloolituMis, with :i 
wicked, partial, proud, and hi licious imn- 
per, .indwidian utter difregaul to God, 
his piuvidence, woilliip, and unel’tion; 
all their lefeaiches wall come to nothing : 
if, 1 fay, this lie the cafe, as to divine 
knowdedge, as I believe it is, it cannot but 
be highly neceffaiy for us all to conlider 
of thi^. mailer before hand, and to ciidea- 
sour :ificr the proper ({iialiHcaltons, before* 
w'e let ourf. Ives about tlie main cnquiilcs 
tht‘:nielvcs. If it has .illo ph-afed (iod to 
expeCl fioni us fome more dcfeience and 
legaid fur him, linn for our pun fallible* 
fellow-cieaiuus heie be'ovv, and to claim 
Our belief and obedience, upon plain ex- 
ternal ev idcnce, that ceiiain dodrines or 
duties arc derived fiom him, without our 
being alvays let into the fecicts of his 
goveinmttit, or acquainted w'ith the rea- 
fons of his condud, ntul alio to evped tliat 
this plain extcinal evidence be licated, a*; 
it is ill all the other ca’cs of human ilctei- 
iniiiations and juJgmentj : I mean, that it 
be fubniltied to, and acqinefccd in, when 
it appears to be fuch as in all other c.des 
would be allowed to be fatidadory, and 
plainly fupriioi to what is allcdgtd to the 
central v; if, I ftv, this alio he llie cafe, .ii 
to divine knowledge, as 1 believe it is, it 
will be vciy pioper for ns all to eonfidcr 
of thi^ matter beforeliand alfo; that fo we 
may not Ire afterward difappointeJ, wdien 
in (/ur future progrefs wc ilo not alwa\i 
find tliai irrefillible and oveilrMiing t’e- 
prec of evidence for certain divine truths, 
whicli in fuch cafes is not to be had ; which 
in truth a’molt peculiar to the niatlicma- 
tic^ ; and the expedation of wliich is fo 
common, though unjufl, a pretence for in- 
fidelity among us. 

As to the former of thefe enquiries, or 
that temper of mind which is nccelfary for 
the difcovcry of divine truth ; it can cer- 
tainly be no other than what the light of 
nature, and the confcienccs of men influ- 
enced thereby didate to us ; tfiofr, I mean, 
ahead/ inturntcd ; fuch as ferioufnefs, in- 
tegrity, impartiality, and prayer to God, 
with the faithful belief, and ready praflice 
of fuch truths and duties, as wc do all alo^g 
difcover to be the word and will of Goi , 
together widifuch a raodefty or rcfignatii i 
Pa of 
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of mind, as will reft fatiified in ccitain fuli- 
lime points, dearly abov'c our detvnmlna- 
tion, with full evidence that they are te- 
vealed by God, without always infill iny, 
upon knowing the rcalon^i of the divine 
edndud therein immediately, before wt will 
believe that evidence. Thele are fuch 
tilings ?is all hondland fober men,wholiavc 
naturally a fenfe of viitue and of God, in 
their minds, mud own their ob’i ;ation to. 
Wc all know, liy the common light of na- 
ture, till we eclipfe or corrupt it by our 
own wickednefs, that wc are to deal \v‘.ti\ 
the utmoll faitnefs, houelly, and integrity 
in all, efpecially in religious matters ; th \t 
we are to heaikeu to every aigument, and 
to confuler every teftiinony without preju- 
dice, or bias and ever to pionounce agice- 
ably to our cou visions ; that we arc but 
weak, fiail, dependent creatuiei ; all whole 
faeuhies, and the cxeicife of them, are de- 
rived from God ; that we ought tiiereforc 
to exercife a due modelly, and pi.idice a 
due fubiniilion of mind in divine matters, 
particularly in the feaich afiet the natuic, 
and laws, and p.ovidcncc of our great 
Creator; a fubmilhon, I mean, not to hu- 
man, but to divine authority, when once it 
iliall be authenticly made known to us, that 
the humble addieliing of ourfclvcs to Got! 
for his aid, dite^diou, and blelling on our 
ftudies and cntiuliies, is one plain inllance 
of fuch our fubmilliou to him ; and that a 
teady compliance with divine revelation, and 
a ready obedience to the divine vvill, fo far 
as we have cleaily difeovered it, i;. another 
ncceft’ary inllance of the fame humble re- 
gard to thediv inc Majedy, Not indeed, can 
anyone whoconu’s to thefe facred eiu|uliies 
with the oppofilc difpoAtiorib of dillionelly, 
partiality, pride, buffoonery, neglcvH of all 
divine worlhip, and contempt of all divine 
revelation, and of all divine laws, expert, 
even by the light of nature, that God fhould 
be obliged to difeover farther div ine truths 
to him. Nor will a fober perfon, duly fen- 
fible of the different llatcs of Creator and 
creature, imitate Simon Magus, and his 
followcis, in the tirll ages of the gofpcl ; 
and iet up fomc metaphyfic.i] fuhtiliies, or 
captious quel\ion>, about the condurt of 
rovidence, as fulHcient to fetafuie the evi- 
ence of confelfcd mliaclcs thcnifelves ; 
but will rather agree to that wife aphorifm 
laid down in the law of Mofes, and fup- 
pofed all over the Bible; ** thatfecret tilings 
** belong unto the Lord our God ; but 
“ things tiiat are revealed, to us and to our 
« chi IJrni* that wc may do them,’* Dcut, 
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x.'.ix. 29. No'v, in order to the making 
fonie iiiipiefiions upon rue*.i in this m.ittci, 
au.l the convincing them, that all our dil- 
coverie^^ are l-) be deiived bom God ; ;-nd 
that we ar j not to cxpe.H his bl. fhng upon 
our empiiri'-v witiouc the foregoing quali- 
fic.nio-is, devotiom^, and obedience, give 
me leave here, inllead of my own farther 
tcMlbning, to fet down fioni the ancient 
Jewi'li and Cliriliian vviiters, fevcial prif 
lajM’-, uhich fecan to me veiy rcmaikah'r, 
and veiy peitlnent to our prefent piupo'r ; 
not now indeed, as Aippofing any of tiiof* 
olilii V uioiis offecred authoritv,l)ut a- wir 
right ill tlvunfelvcs; veiy agreeable to t-u- 
light of natuie ; and very good tellimoi i s 
of the fenfe of wil’e men in the fev.j il an- 
cient ages of the world to this pin pole. 
And 1 choofe lo do this the more lergelv 
here, becaufc 1 think this matter to be ot 
very great impoitancc ; breaufe it fecin.^ 
to be now veiy little known 01 conliJen-d, 
at leift veiy little piartifed by feveial pre- 
tended cnquiicrs into revealed religion ; 
and becaulc the ncgleCt hereof feems to riv 
a main occafion of the fccpliciim and la'i- 
d'diiy of tills age. 

“ The Lord fpake unto Mofes, faying: 
Sec, 1 have called by name Bczaleel, tlie 
fon of Uri, the foil ofHur, of the trilie of 
Judah : and I have filled him with th? Spi- 
rit of God, in wifd om, and in underftand- 
ing, and in knowledge, ?<c. And in the 
hearts of all that aie wife-heaited, I have 
put wildom, Ex. xxxi. 1, ?, 3,6. 

“ It lhall come to pafs, if thou wilt i.ot 
lienrkon into the voice of the Lord thy 
(bid, toobfene to do all his comnrnd- 
meius, and hi^ (hitnics whicli I command 
thee this day, that all thefe Cuifes Oiall 
come upon thee, and o' ertake thee ; — - 
the Lord Ihall fndte i ieewith inadnefs, and 
blindnef , and allonifhmcnt of heart; and 
thou ibalt grope at noon-day, as the blind 
gropeth in darkncL.” Dcut. xxvili. 15, 
2S, 29. 

“ The J.ord hath not given you an heart 
to perceive, and eyes to fee, and ears to 
hear, unto ihi . day.” Deut. xxix. 4. 

** Give thy fervant an underftanding 
heart, to judge thy people; that I 
di(ec*rn between good and bad ; for who U 
able to judge this thy fo great a people I 
And the Ipeech pleafed the Lord, that 
loinon had alked this thbig. And God 
unto him, Becaufe thou haft afleed this thiiig* 
-—haft afleed for thyfelf underftanding W 
difeern judgment; behold I have’ done ac- 
cording to thy words ; lo, I have given thec 
^ aw ife 
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a wife and an unclerllandin^ heart ; fo that 
there was none like thee before thee, nei- 
tlier after thee (hajl any arlfc like unto thee. 

And all Ifiael heard of the judgment 

w! icli tlic king had judged; and they fear- 
ed the king ; for they faw that the wifdom 
of (iod was in him, to do judgment.” 
1 Kings, iii. 9, lo, 1 1, 12, 28. 

“ 1 faid, days Ihould fpeak ; and multi- 
t i of years (hould teach wildom. But 
there is a fpirit in man ; and the infpiintion 
ol tlie Almighty giveth tltcm undei Hand- 
ing.” J(»l), xxxii. 7, 8. 

“ lleholJ In this thou .art not juH; I will 
anf'Aer thcc, that God is gieati'r than man. 
Wiiv doll thou lliivc againll him ? Foi he 
gneth not account of any of hi^ mattei:>.” 
Jol), wxiii. 12, 13. 

“ Smely it is meet to be faid unto God, 
I have borne challlfemcnt ; 1 will not olfcnd 
.i;n inoje. I'hit winch I fee not, teach 
thou me ; if I have done iniqniiy, 1 will do 
no moic.” Job, xxxiv. i, 32. 

‘‘ God thundcrctli mai vclloully with his 
Vf ’/v; great thing, dntli he Vvl’.ieh W'cean* 
i”'* f ompiehcnd.” jo:>, xxwii. 5. 

U'lrh G.'d is tc li' le inajedy. Touch- 
I'\.' t'.e Almighty vm c moot hnd l\im out ; 
Ik- n excellent in poxci, and. in judgmeiu, 
•’nd in pie iv of iwHice : he will not ..dli. 1. 
—Men do therefore fe.'.r him ; he rerpeef- 
elh mt any th.it aic wife of he.art.’' Job, 
Axavii. 22, 23, 24. 

“ Wlio h.aih put wifdom in the inward 
Ol V.h.o hath given uridciil.in 4 ii\g 
u. :o the lie.Lit J(d), x.xxviii. 36. 

“ d lien job aufwcrcd the Lord and faid ; 
I knoi, that thou canjl do every thjng, and 
d-u no thought can be witii-hoIJeu L'om 
thcc.— Who is he that liidcth counfcl with- 
out knowledge ? Therefore have I uttered 
\hat I underltood not; things too w'onder- 
lul for me, which 1 knew not.” Job, .\!ii. 
i, 2, 3. 

” I have heard of thee by the heating 
of the car, but now mine eye feeth thcc.-— 
Wherefore I abhor myfclf, and repent in 
dull and alhes.^’ Job, xlii. 5, b. 

“ The meek will he guide in judgmerc ; 
the meek will he teach'h** way.” Pfalm, 

^AV . 

” 'I’he fecret pf the Lprd is with them 
dtat fc;ir liim ; at^d J>c them his 

covenant.” P<aliii,xxv. 14. 

“ Thont hrot^ thy commandments haft 
**iadc me wifer tlfen nunc enemies ; for tlicy 
arc ever with mC’ I more under- 
ftandinj; .than ;tU my pitcher i# for thy tefti- 
^Ordti my ][ pndwlUnd 
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more than the ancients, becnife 1 keep ihy 
precepts. Through thy piecopis I gc^t un- 
derdanding ; thcrefoi c l hate c\ei \ f.ilfe 
way.” Pialm, c\ix. 98, 99, lo-s, 1 "4. 

** r.oul, mvhe.iit is not haiu'/y., nor 
mine eyes lofty ; ueilhcrdo 1 exetcli - niy- 
felf in gie.it marieis, or in tilings loo high 
tor me.” Ll.iim, cxxxj. i. 

** I'lie Lo'd giveth vviflorn : out of his 
nioutli coir.^lh kixiv. ledi-c .ukI -niiJeilland- 
ing ” Ihov. li. 6. 

“ ‘rui'i in the Lord 'Aitli .all thine heart, 
and Lnn not lo thine own nnif-, il ii>i’i.ng. 
in all thv w lys .icknosvlc'Lc lorn, .in I lie 
lli.ill diieil iig. p.iths.” lho». lii. y, 6. 

“ The luiw.iid is aboinin.ui''-! to the 
Lord; burdiis fceiet is with the lig iko-.’s.” 
Prov. ill. ;2. 

“ God gixelli to a mm thu is good in 
his fight, wildi'pgand knowledge, arJ jo\ .” 
Kccles. li. 26. 

CJod 1 ntli made every thing beantifil 
in his lime ; .ilfo he hath fet ti.r A’O'ld in 
thv'ir he.ait ; fo Hut no man c in find out the 
work that God ’ i.d ^ i!\ fioin tiu u ginning 
to tlic end.” J'.cck 1 . id. 1 1. 

•< 'Phrii I bei.elJ all tU* woik of (L.id, 
that a man c.inr.ot find i/ut the w j.k t lat 
is dope iivier t'le liin; hccaul'* ili lugli a 
mar lah'our 10 f*ek it out : yet he h ill not 
find it; ye.i lurthcr, tliough a uite m.in 
tldnk to kno.v if, ) el lli.ill lu* not be able to 
find if.” Lcdel. \ iii. 1 7. 

“ A‘ f'C ih fe foiir chiMrcn, G'^d gp\e 
them knvitley.g ■ d^ 'id in all k.itnn.g 
and wildor;.” J)m. i. 1 7. 

No.-.e of the wii is <1 fti. II un !"r- 
ftard, !)ut the u ifc Ihall underll.mJ.” Dan. 
.MI. 10. 

“ Who is wife and he fliall iirdci/lmd 
the le tilings ; p.udent, and he .'!..dl know 
them: ioi ;1.<; vs.ivs of tiw Lord aie lig'it, 
and the iii;l lhiUw.dk in then. Inii the 
IrTinfigrefior s Ih.iU fill therein.” I ioI. \iv. 9. 

<< And the .ingel t!iat was I'ei t unto me, 
whole name was Cilel, gave me an .i- fwer, 
and find, thy he.irt ii.uhgonc too far in this 
world; and ihinkell thou to compiehi-nd 
tlic way of the Moil High 1” 2 Lia. iv. 
1, 2. 

“He Hid moreover unto me; thine owir 
things, and fuch as are grown up with t’ ee. 
canft thou not know, how (heuM lay vctlH 
then be .able to comprehend the v, ay of the 
Higheft.” 2 Lid. iv. 10, J,I. 

“ They that dwell upon the earth may 
underftand noiliing ; but Liat wliich is upon 
the cartJi ; aud he that dwelleth ahcve 
heavens, may only underftand the tif > 
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that are above the hciglit of the heavens, 
2 Eft!, iv. 21. 

’’ “ Into a malicious foul wlfdom fliall not 
enter, nor dwell in the body that is fubjc<it 
unto fin, Wifd. i. 41. f.c. 

Their own wickednefs hath blinded 
them.” Wifd. li. 21. 

As for the rnyrterics of God, they know 
them not.” Wild. ii. 22. 

“ Wherefore I prayed, and underrtand- 
ing w-as given me : I called upon ( iod, and 
the rpirit of wlfdom came tome.” Wild, 
vii. 7. 

It is God that leadeth unto wifdom, 
and dirc^Ieth the wife. For in Ids hand 
are both we and our words ; allwildom nlfo, 
ard knowlcd;yj of woiknunlhip.” Wifd. 

vd. i:;, 16. 

. “ When I peicdvcvl tliat I could not 

rtberwife obtain wifdom, except God gave 
hci me; (and that was a point of wifdom 
alio, to know whofe gift Oie wms) I piavvd 
unto the Lord, and befought him, and with 
ti\y wluile hcait f fnid,” Wifd. vii). 21. 

** Give me wifdom that futeth by thy 
throne, and rejefi me not from among thy 
cidkin’ii. Lor 1 thy lervant, and fon of 
ihinc handmaid, am a feeble perfen, and 
of a Ihokt time, and too young for the un- 
de: llaiuling of judgment and laws. For 
tliongh a man be nct'er fo pci feet among 
the children of men, yel if thy wifdom be 
rot with him, he fh:ill be nothing regaided.” 
Wild. iv. 5, 6. 

** Hardily do we guefs .aright at things 
that aic upon earth j and witii labour do 
we find the things that aie befoie us. but 
liiC tilings tiiat arc in heaven who liath 
Icarched out.'*” Wifd. iv. (^. 

*< All wifdom corneih fnmi the Loid, 
nnd is with him for ever.— She is with 
'all Hdh according to his gift; and he hath 
given iicr to them that love him.” Ec. i. 

J,io. 

If thou dcfirc w'lfdoni, keep the com- 
mandments, and the Lord nnall give her 
unto thee. For the fear of the Lord is w if- 
dom and inflrudion ; and faith and mcck- 
nefs aie his delight.” Ec. i. 26, 27. 

“ MyPeries arc revealed unto the meek. 
—Seek not out the things that are too 
hard for thee; neither fe.uch the thing* 
that are above thy llrcn^th. But what is 
commanded thee, think thereupon w ith re- 
, vcrcncc ; for it is not nee<lful for tJiec to 
fee the things that aic in fecret. Ec. iii. 
^ 9 , 21 , 22 . 

** Let thy mind be upon the oidinances 
pfih : Lot J, and meditate contin^ly in hij 
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commandments. He fball eftablifh thine 
heart, and give thee wifdom at thine own 
defire.” Ec. vi. 37. 

** WifJam, knowledge, and under (land- 
ing of the law, are of the Lord. Love, and 
the way of good woiks, arc from him. 
Error and daikncL had their beginning to- 
gether with finnei';.” Ec. xi. 15, 16. 

** FoolilL men (hall not attain untowiL 
dom ; and finners lhall not fee hv r. For 
flic is far from piide; and nnii that a?e 
liais cannot remember her.” h>. \v. 7, 8. 

“ He that keepetli the law of the Lord 
gcltcth the nnderlLinding llieiujf; and the 
pel le^flion of the fear of the Lend is wif- 
dc'm.” Kc, W’i. 1 1. 

“ As his ways are plain unto tlic holy, 
fo aie they (lunibling-blochs unto tlic 
W'icked.” F,c. xv.*ix. 2^. 

“ 'Fhe Loid hath made all things, and 
to the godly hath he given wifJotn.” Ec. 
xliii. 33, 

if any man will do his will, he (hafi 
know of the dndi i le wdicther it be of God, 
or whether I (peak of myfclf.” John, vii. 

O the depth of the riches both of the 
wifdom and knowledge of God ! How un- 
fe.irchril)!e ;.re his judgment--, .md his w:i)s 
pall finding out 1” iL m. \i. 3 3. 

“ If any of you lack wifdt m, let him 
ofCcKl, that giveth to all men libera!!;, 
and upbraideth not, and it lit. >11 be gis*^-' 
him. — Every good gift, and every pcifcA 
gift, is from above, and comith down lio.n 
the F.iihcr of linjits.” James i. 5, 17. 

Now from all this evidence, and much 
more that might be rdled^ed, it is apparent, 
that the Jcvvilli and ChrilLan leligions al- 
ways fuppofe, that there mull he a due tem- 
per of mind in the enguirers, or elfe the ar- 
guments for thofe religions will not have 
their due ctTed. That the courfe of God’ii 
providence defigns hereby to dilUnguifh 
between the well-dirpcied, the meek, the 
humble, and the pious, which are thofe 
whom the common light of nature declares 
may cxpefl the divine blcfling on their 
(ludics of this fort; and the ill-difpofcd, 
the obllinatc, the proud, and the impious ; 
which are thofe .whom the fame common 
light of nature aflures us may evpech the 
divine malcdidion on the fame : and that 
’tis not for want of convincitig and fatL- 
faftory evidence in the bufmels of rev^ft- 
tion, but becaufe many men come with jjcr- 
verfe, fccptical, and wicked difpofitions, 
that they fail of fatisfaflion theYcm, Ac- 
cordinglv, I think, it is true, In common 
obfcrv'attcni 
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(jbfervatlon, that the virtuous and the re- 
ligious I mem thole that arcfuch accord- 
injT to natural conlclence, do rarely, if 
ocr, Tail on their enquincs to embrace 
and acqaielce in both the Jewilh and 
C'hridiun rf'velation?, and that the debaneh- 
ed and [n'ot.ine do as leldom fail on their 
cnqnines to rejed and ridicule them. 
Which dillercnt fuccer'; of the fame eva- 
minauon, agrees cvarlly with the whole 
tLiior of the Scriptures, and is liie very 
fame uhicli inuid be true, in cafe thofc 
Siriptiites 1)C true alfo ; and is, hy confe- 
quence, a confiderable contiunason of their 
real veiity and infpirarion. And ccirainly, 
he t!i it foufidcis his own weiknela and de- 
p' iidance on (Jod, and that all tiuth and 
evid'-iKc nuill come oiiqinallv lioin him, 
wil! hv niiLiial judgment and equit/ pro- 
nnunc'*, thit he wno e\peds tiie diviac 
f'li i'ling and illuminition, in points of fiKh 
va'l vonlcquenco, \s thofc of mvehuion moll 
certaiiils aie, ought aho\eaiI ihi'-gsto pn- 
ritv Ins a.nd r^-Cnf" h s convluCt m I nch 
peints as all the \\odd k’.o\.s to be the 
uill 0^ (lod; and to addtels hnnh If to the 
M ijedv with due h rvciu \ and K - 
MOulllei.^, (or his aid .ml alii hon e, hcfoic 
he c.'in julliv proivile I'imlelf hue- Is in lo 
gieac and inomcntois an un ieit ihiiig. 

hut tnen, is to t!u‘ lec 'Ud ciM|uiiy, or 
hie degree of evidence that o ipl i lo bee - - 
puted in religious m.atteis, it 1( erns to me 
U‘r\ necellaiy to f.iy Inmewh :t upon this 
.ilU), bt fore Vve come to our mam 
dell ‘U. l-'or a', on the one fide it 1 j agieat 
er:or in all cafes to expci^t f.icn evidence 
as the nature ot the fuhiei't r< ndcis impof- 
hhle ; (o it is as weak mi the other faie, to 
h'.'. the lliefs of impuirant truths on inch 
evidence, as is in its own nature unfatis- 
facdory and precariou.s; or to aiTert with 
gaeat alliirance what can no way he proved, 
c\cn by that fort of evidence which is pro- 
per for the fubjcd in debate. An inlUnce 
of the fiiH fort we have in Autoliciis, an 
neatheii, in his debates with Theophi'us 
of Antioch; who appears weakly to have 
infilled upon feeing the God of tlie Chrii- 
tians, ere he would believe his exiflencc ; 
while one of the known attiibutes of that 
is, that he is invifible. And almoll 
prepollerous would any philoibpliic 
Reptic now be, who fhould require the 
%ht of the air in which we breathe, before 
would believe that there was lucli an 
olcmcnt at all. Wlicreas it is clear, that 
air may be demon llrated to be fu*;.- 
Ciently feniiblc and rcab by a thuuland 
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experiments ; while yet none of ihofe ex- 
periments can render it vifible to us: jull 
as the exiftcnce of a fupreme being may 
be demonilrated W innumerable aigu- 
ment;, although none of tliolc arguments 
imply c\ en the po'.fibility of his being pio- 
pcrly teen by any of his creatuies. But 
th “0, that we may keep a mean here, and 
rniv neither on one fide, cxpa ‘1 in our re- 
ligious cnquiiies, overbeaiing, or llridly 
mitheinaiic evidence, fuch as is impolliblc 
to be denied 01 doubted of by .iny ; wliich 
would render the conllani defign of pio- 
vldeiKc, already dated, entirely inefTeciiial, 
and Ivuce both good 'and bad to be be- 
lie-, cis, wiiliout any regnd to their ipuili- 
hcit’o-s and tamper ut iinml : nor on the 
other iiile, may we depend on fuch weak 
an 1 nice arious iigumeiUs, as arc not rc.illy 
liiliKientoi I nisi ictoi y to even fair, honed, 
an 1 iinpaitial men. I intmiJ here to conli- 
dei, what i!i it degi» i,* ot evidi uee is which 
ou'ahl to b ' inli'hd on ; without which we 
aie nor, .in'l .villi which we an. obliged lo 
ac juii k ’ in di\ me m irtei s, No-v tins de- 
gic'* ot evK'enc * I i.iK • to be ih.ti, and no 
ot le,-, wlm h upiighi jiulge : .10- detennin- 
cd b' 1 1 ill ti-e impi'rt.int albiiis 0! i dale 
and hie I'l -t ^ nine Iv foie them . and .iccord- 
ing to win 'i, tie-v « ver aim to give feii- 
tence in tl fi conii . ol piditai’ire. i choofe 
liiindmce m tin. ]>! lici.il evidence, aiul 
thefe iudunl dclerminati-ms efpet lal!\,l)e- 
caele ihe piilo'is concerred in Inch mut- 
ters are, bv long ule, nndllic ii.ituicof tlwir 
cmploMiient, g ncr 'Uy Ipcalsiiig, tlie Ik d 
ami mod lag.icious (ll^coverer^ of truth, 
and tilde th.it tu-lgo the mod unbiadcdly 
and. tai-lv, cor.cmuing fulhcimit c.r lufuHi- 
cient e\ idcnce ot all othe; k hticli upright 
judgi 3 limn, never expect ibutl/ imdciu- 
ablc, or rnatlieni. tic < ddence ; w.iich they 
know IS, m human aliaii .iiholinely ini- 
j'Olhblc to be had : ti.ey don't leomre that 
the witncdi s tlie\ <-xnimiie iliould be infal- 
lible, 01 impeccab'e, which tiiey are fen- 
fible would he alike wild and ridiculous; 
yet do tnev e<pc^l full, fufiicient, or con- 
vincing exidence; .ind fuch as is plain- 
ly fuperior to what is alledged on tlie 
other fide : and they require that the wit- 
nedes they believe, be, fo far as they ftre 
able to difeover, of a good character, up- 
right, and faithful. Nor do they think it 
too much trouble to ufc their utmod fViU 
and fagacity in difeove ring where the trutii 
lies; how far the witnefl'es agree wit]» or 
coniradid each other ; and which way d.c 
fcveral circuraitanccs may be bed umi- 
p ^ pared, 
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pared, (b ai to find oat any forgery, or de- 
any knavery which may be fufpected 
in tnjr branches of the avidcncc before 
them. They do not thcinrclves pretend to 
judge of the reality or obIip[ation of any 
ancient laws, or of parliament, from 
their own mecr guc/Tes or inclinations, but 
from the authcnticncfs of the rccordawhich 
contain them, and though they are not able 
always to fee the rcafon, or occahon, or 
'wifdom of fuch laws, or afts of parliament ; 
yet do they, upon full external evidence 
that they arc genuine, allow and execute 
the fame : as confidciing thcmfclvcs to be 
not legiflators, but judges ; and owning 
that ancient laws, and ancient fadt, are to 
be known not by guelfcs or fuppofals, but 
by the produdion of ancient records, and 
Oiiginal evidence for their reality. Nor 
in luch their procedure do they think them- 
fdves guilty in their fentences, if at any 
time afterwards they difco\'cr that they 
have been impofed upon by filfe v.itnelfcs, 
or forged records; fuppcfing, I mean, that 
they arc confeious, tliat they did their ut- 
mod to difeover the truth, and went cx.id- 
ly by the bed evidence that lay before 
them; as knowing they have done tluir 
duty, and muJl in fuch a cafe he bl.imelels 
before God and man, notwithllanding the 
inittaku in the fentences thcmfelvcs. Now 
this is that piocedmc which I would ear- 
iiedly recommend to thole that have a mind 
to enquire -to good puipofe into revealed 
religion: that after they have taken caic 
to purge themfelves from all thofc vices 
which will make it their great intered that 
religion Ihould be falic; alter they have 
refolved upon honeily, impartiality, and 
tiodedy, which are viitucs by the law of 
nature ; after they have devoutly implored 
the divine afli dance and bleding on this 
their important undertaking; which is a 
duty like wife they are obliged to by the 
fame law of nature; that after all iliis pre- 
paration, I fay, they will fet about the en- 
itlclf, in the very fame manner that 
has ^cn already deferibed, and that all our 
upright judges proceed by in the difeovery 
®f truth. Let them fpare for no pains, but 
oonfult all the originals, whenever they can 
come at them ; and let them ufe all that 
diligence, (kgacity, and judgment, which 
they are maders of, in order to fee what 
jtal external evidence there is for the truth 
«fthe ftOa CHI which the Jewilh and Chrif- 
tiaii religions do depend. I here fpeak of 
the truth of fafh, as the fared way to detrr- 
imne us indus enquiry; becattfc all the world. 


I think, owns, that if thofe faCls be true, thefe 
inditutions of religion mud alfo be true, or 
be derived from God ; and that no parti- 
cular difficulties, as to the reafons of feveral 
laws, or the conduit of providence in feveral 
cafes, which thofc inditutions no where 
pretend to give us a full account of, can 
be iuflicient to fet afidc the convincing evi- 
dence which the truth of fuch fails brings 
along with it. For example ; Thofe who 
are well fatislicd of the truth of the Mofaic 
hidory ; of the ten miraculous plagues wiili 
which the God of IfracI fmote the Fg)p- 
tians ; of the drowning of the Kgyptians 
in the Pvcd fea, while the Ifraelitcs woe 
miraculoully conciuited through the fame; 
.and of the aina/ing manner wlicrtin the 
decalogue was given by God to that people 
.at mount Sinai ; will for certain, believe 
that the Jcu illi leligion was in the main de- 
rived from God, though he Ihould find fo- 
vernl occafional pall’agcs in the Jcvvllh Ih- 
cred book,, wliich he could net .ilcouiU for, 
and fcveial litual laws given that nation, 
which he could not guefs at the rcalbns 
why they were given them. And the cafe 
is the very fame as to the miraculous relur- 
reition, and glorious afcenfioii of our bid- 
fed Saviour, jefus Chrilt, with regard to 
the New Tellamcni : on which account I 
reckon that the ti utli of fuch facts is to be 
pi iiiclpally enquired into, wlien we have a 
mind to fatisfy ourfclvcs in the veiiiy of the 
jewilh and Chrillian religions. And if it 
be aikdged that feme of thefe fads are too 
rcirote to alfoid us any certain 5 of 
difeovery at tins diiiance of time; 1 an- 
fvver, 'That them we are to felcd fuch of 
thole fads as we can examine, and tofearch 
into the acknowledgment or denial of thofe 
that arc ancienter, in theoMdt tefiimonics 
now extant ; into the effeds and conle- 
ouences, and Handing memorials of fuch 
fads in after ages, and how far they were 
real, and allowed to befo; and in fliort,\vf 
are to determine concerning them, by the 
bell evidence we can now have ; and not 
let a bare fufpicion, or that things 

had been otherwife, ovctmalance our real 
evidence of fads in any cafe vvhatfoevcr. 
I do not mean that our enquirer is to 
have no regard to internal charaders, or 
the contents of the jewifh and Chri^au 
revelations; or that he is not to exa- 
mine into that alfo in the general, before 
he admits even the proof from miracle# 
themfelves; bccaufe what pretended mi- 
racles foever are wrought, for the 
of idolatry, or wkkedneisfy for the efta* 
bliihmeut 
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blifhmcnt of notions contrary tO the diving 
attributes, or of an immoral, or profane, 
or cruel religion, though they may prove 
fiich a religion to-be fupernatural, yet will 
they only prove that it comes from wicked 
demons, or evil fpirits, and not from a God 
of purity and holinefs, and fo will by no 
means prove it divine, or worthy of our re- 
ception. But then, it is, for the main, fo 
well known, that the Jewifh andClmllian 
Inllitutions do agree to the divine attri- 
butes, and do tend to purity, holinefs, juf- 
tice and charity; and are oppofite to all 
immorality, profanenefs, and idolatry, that 
1 think there will not need much examina- 
tion in fo clear a cafe ; and that, by con- 
jiquencp, our main enquiry is to be as to 
the truth of the f.iiltts thereto relating. And 
in this cafe, 1 fear not to invite .all our 
Itnptic', and unbelievers to ufe their great- 
til nicety, their entijc Ikill, their direwdell 
ahiliiic',, and their utmoft faj»acity in this 
eiujuiiy; being well alTuicd f*iom my own 
ohlcivations in this matter, that the piopcr 
rtlult of fuch an cxadl hllloricul enquiry 
wi'l be as plainly aiivl evidently on the fide 
of revealed religion. 

There is fuch an inimitable air of fincc- 
ritv, honefty, and impartiality, in the facred 
hillorrm*, ; the ancient profane telHmonies 
’li'l e\taiic do fo generally attell to, and 
•'onfirm the f.ufls, fo far as they are concern- 
ed; the mod ancient predidions have been 
all .dong fo exaifUy and wonderfully fultil- 
h*d ; the charaders of the Mellias in the 
^.>ld Tcihment have been fo particularly 
anfwercd in the New; our Lord’s own pre- 
and thofe of St. Paul and St.John 
kivc been all along hitherto fo furprifingly 
'•rccmplifhed, the cpidles of the apoltlcs, 
2nd the hiflory and futl’erings of them and 

their immediate fucccflbrs, do fo fully 
<^onftrm the miracles and circumllancesbe- 
longing to the firft times of the Gofpcl ; 
^Hat he who acquaints himiblf originally 
'''Uh thefe things, il' he come with an un- 
tainted and honeil mind, cannot eafily be 
other than a belief«r and a Chridian. 

I cannot but heartily wiih, for the com- 
mon good of all the fccptics and unbelievers 
of this age, that I could imprint in tlieir 
^inds all that teal evidence for natural and 
for revealed religion that ik)w is, or during 
part enquiries has been upon my own 
thereto relattng ; and that their tem- 
mind were fuch as that this evidence 
?*gHt afford them as great fatisfo^lion as 
n hasmyfflf.—But though this entire com- 
•^catioiiof theevkkuoe that is, or 
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been in my bwn mind, for the certainty of 
natural religion, and of the JewKb and 
Chrillian inllitutions, be, in its own nature, 
impofliblc; yet, 1 hope, 1 may have leave 
to addrefs myfclf to all, efpccially to the 
fccptics and unbelievers of our age; to do 
wlmt 1 am able for them in this momentout 
concern; and to lay before them, as briefly 
and fcriouily as I can, a cortfidcruble num* 
ber t f ihofe arguments which have tho 
grc.uell weight with me, avS to the harjeff 
p.ii t ot what Is here defired and expefted 
from them ; I mean the btdief of revealed 
religion, or of the jewifh and CImflian in* 
flitiuions, as contained in the books of thu 

Old .ind New Tcflament. But to wave 

faithcr preliminaries, fome oftlie principal 
reafons which make me believe the Bible to 
be tiuc are the following: 

1. d’he Bible lays the law of nature for 
it.< foundation ; an<l all along fupporcs and 
allilL natural religion; as every true reve- 
lation ought to do. 

2. Artronomy,andthc reflof ourcertaln 
mathematic fciences, do confirm the ac- 
counts of Sci ipturc ; fo far a, they are con- 
cci ncd. 

3. The mofl ancient and befl hiflorical 
accounts now known* do, generally fpeak- 
ing, confirm the accounts of Scripture; fo 
far as th< y aie concerned. 

4. I'ho more learning has encrcared,the 
moic certain in general do the Scripture 
accounts appear, and its dillicult places arc 
moic cleared thcieby. 

5. 'TJiero are, or have been generally* 
iLnding memoiials preferred of the certain 
truthi of the pi incipal hiflorical fads, wliicli 
were conrtant evidences for the certainty of 
them. 

6. Neither the Mofoical law, nor the 
Chiiflian religion, could poflibly have been 
received and cflablifhed without fuch mi- 
r.aclcsas thcfacrcd hiflory contains. 

7. Altlmiigh the Jews all along hated 
and perfecuied the prophets of God ; yet 
were they forced to believe they were true 
proph^s, and their writings of divine in^ 
ipi ration. 

8. The ancient and prefent date of thf 
Jewirti nation arc ftrong arguments for the 
truth of their law, and of the Scripture pro- 
phecies relating to them. 

9. The ancioflft and prefent dates of the 
Chridian church arc alio Arong arguments 
for the truth of the Gofpcl, and of tlw Scrip* 
ture prophecies telatir^ thereto. 

ic. The mimtles whereon the Jewiik 
aad Chridian reUgioa w founded, went 

of 
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of old ovwicd to be true by their very 
enemies. 

• II. The facred writers, who lived in 
times and places To remote from one another, 
do yet all carry on one and the fame grand 
deftgn, viz. that of the falvation of man- 
kind, by the worftiip of, and obedience to 
the one true God, in and through the King 
McfTiah ; which, without a divine condudt. 
could nev'cr have been done. 

1 2. The principal doftrincs of the Jewilh 
and Chriilian religion are agreeable to the 
mod ancient traditions of all other nations. 

13. The difficulties relating to this re- 
ligion are not fuch as alfed the truth of the 
fads, but the condud of providence, the 
reafons of which the facred writers never 
pretended fully to know, or to reveal to 
mankind. 

14. Natural religion, which is yet fo 
certain in itfelf, U not witliout fuch dilH^ 
cultics, as to the condud of providence, as 
arcobjeded to revelation. 

1 The facred hiltory has the grcatcll 
marks of truth, lioncfiy and impaitiality, of 
all other hifiorics whatlbcvcr ; and withal 
has none of the known marks of kn.ivcry 
and impofture. 

16. The predldions of Scripture have 
been iVill fulfilled in the feveral ages of tl'.e 
world whereto they belong. 

17. Nooppofite fyllems of the univerfe, 
or fehemes of divine revelation, have any 
tolerable pretences to be true, but thofe of 
llie Jews and Chrillians. 

• Thcfe arc the plain and obvious argu- 
ments which perfuade me of the truth of 
the lewini and Chrilhan icvelutions. 

IVhiJhn, 

^ 172. ili’vine legation of Moff* 

'I'hc evidence the Jews had to bdievc 
tlie feveral matters related by Moles, pre- 
ceding live dcdivcrance from Egypt, vas, 
I'o far as we know, no more than Mofes’s 
word; whofe credit was fufficienily efh- 
blifiicd, by the tellimonies given to him 
by the Deity ; but, at the fame time, it is 
not certain that they had not fome diftind 
tradition concerning thefc things. But, as 
to his authority, and the authority of the 
laws and inftitutions given by him, they 
had, and thtdr children, and we who ukc 
it from their children, have the ftrongeft 
evidence the nature of the thing is cap^Ie 
of. For, 

1. The whole people, an infinite mul- 
titude, were witncllcs of all the miracles 
wrought preceding tlie deliverance from 
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Egypt, and of the final miracle that at- 
chieved their deliveiancc; in memory 
whereof, the paHbver, an annual folemni- 
ty, was inllituted, with the ftrongeft injunc- 

tionstoacqii.iint theirchiHi enwiththeenufe 

of that obfervnuce, and to mark thatniqlu 
throughout all their generations for ever. 

2. 'I'he whole people uere vvitnefies to 
the miracle in palling the Red Sea, and 
fung that hymn which Mofes compofed on 
that occalion, which was prcfeived for the 
ufe of tlicir cliildren. 

3. The whole people were witnefli s to 
the dreadful promulgation of the law from 
Sill li.with which they were ilfo to acquaint 
their chi'dren ; and the fejfl: of Pcntecoil 
was annually to be oblerved on the day mi 
which that law was *» befides tiiat the 
very tables in which the ten comm.inds 
weic written, were depofited in the Aik, 
and remained, at Icall, till the building of 
Solomon’s temple, and piobably till the 
dellru^lion of it. 

4. d'he whole people were wi tnefies to 
the many miracles wrought, during the 
fpace of fo:ty )’cars, in liic wildernels; to 
t'le pillar of fne and cloud, to the manna, 
quads, kc. a fample of the mamu reinam- 
cd to futuie oeneiations; and ’’hey wcie 
ciiietded to relate what they favV to their 
chlidien. 

- q. 'idle wlnde people were w itnefli s to 
the framing and building of the Ark, and 
'rabcrnaclc ; they were all contributors to 
it; they law the cloud Idland roll upon it, 
and they adlilcJ at the lennees perfoimed 
there; and, to commemorate thi'', as wdl 
as their fojourning in tents in the wildcr- 
nefs, the anniial feail of dkibei nacics was 
appointed, which in fucceeding ycais, they 
were to explain to their children. 

.As thcfe things were ablolutcly fufficient 
to faiisfy the children of Ifrael, then in be- 
ing, touching the authority and obligation 
of this law, feveral things were .added to 
enforce the obfervance, and to preferve the 
memory and evidence of what was to be 
obferved. 

I. The law was by Mofes, at the com- 
mand of God, put into writing, for the 
greater certainty, as well as all the direc- 
tions for making the Ark, the Cherubim, 
the Tabcrnaclc*.thc prieft’s garments, &c. 
and all the rules of government, judicature, 
&c. with every other circumftance revealed, 
-for direfting the faith and the conduct of 
the nation. 

9. The law was to be prelervcd, pe- 
rufed, and attended to, in the moil eareful 
maimer; 
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manner; the priefts, who were to judge in 
quf.lions relating to it, muft be well verled 
in ii ; the king, who was to rule over the 
nation, was to write out a copy of it for 
himfelf, and to perufe it continually ; and 
the people were to write out paflages of it, 
and to wear them by way of figns, upon 
their hands, and of frontlets, between their 
eyes ‘ind to write them upon the poll of 
their doors, &c. And they were to teach 
their children the moft notable parts of it, 
and particularly to inilruft them in the 
miracles attending the deliverance from 
Egypt, as they fat in theii houfe, as they 
vsalked by the way, as they lay down, and 
as they ro^e up, &c. 

3. Jjelldes the authority that promul- 
gated the law, there was a foleinn covenant 
and agreement between Ciod ,'.nd the people, 
will , ehy the people became bound to keep, 
preicitc, and obferve this law, and all that 
u .!'> contain* d in it : and Clod became bound 
to be the God of the Ifiaelitilli people, to 
proteil, and profper tlicm : and t'.is cove- 
nant, tow aids the end of ti.cir h)journing 
in the wildci nels, was folemnly renewed. 

4. The particulais of this eovcnani, up- 
on God’s part, were, to give the people 
the good land of Canaan, a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey, to prefeivc, 
and prote(.‘l them in it ; to give them 
perpetual indurance, and vi<flory over their 
and his enemies ; to profper them in all 
their labours ; to give them the incrcafc 
of their fields, and flocks ; and to make 
them a great, a happy, and a flouiithing 
people ; on condition that they kept and 
obeyed hii. law. 

5. The particulars, on the part of the 
people, were, to ferve Jehovah, and no 
other God, in the way direfted by the 
liw; to preferve, obferve, and obey the 
law carchilly and exailly; and, if they 
k.iled or tranfgreflcd, to fubmit and con- 
k'nt to the fevere fanflion of the law and 
covenant, which, in many inllanccs, was, 
to individuals tranfgreffing, death (to be 
out off from the people) and to the bulk 
®f the people, dcllru^lion, captivity, dif- 
perfion, blindnefs, madnefs. Sic. bcfidcs the 
forfeiture of all the good promifes. 

6. Befides the other bicflings, and pre- 
^tninenccs, God was, by*1bme fpccial vili- 

fymbol of his prefence, to reiide con- 
tinually with the people ; firfl, in the T 
naclc, which was made in the wilderncis 
for that end, and afterwards in the temple ; 
whence he was ts give judgment and di- 
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reftions, and to anfwcr prayers, and accept 
of vows. 

7. This covenant was alfo reduced into 
writing, and was the tenure by which the 
IlVaelites held the land of Canaan, and 
on which all their hopes were founded: 
wherefore it mull in all gcnciations be 
confidered by them as a tiling of no fmall 
moment. 

As God was the head of this (late, and 
as the people held immediately their land 
of him ; fo he made feveral regulations for 
holding that property, that aic very rc- 
markaolc. 

1. The land was by his command di- 
vided into twelve lots, one for each tribe; 
and they were put in poflcfllon accordingly, 
to the cxclulion of the tribe of i.evi, who 
for their poi lion had no more than what 
attended the fervice of (Jod’s houfe, ard 
fonie cities with fuburb', dilperfed amongll 
other tribes. 

2. Not only were the defeendants of 
each tribe to enjoy, in cxclu/ion of other 
trdies, their own lot, Imt the particular 
fields and parcel'', within each tribe, were 
to remain for ever with the refpcitlive fa- 
milies that full poflcflCl them, and on 
failure of the ilfue of the poflcflbr, to the 
ncarell of that fimiiy: hence all lands 
fold ictuincd at t!ie jubilee to the pro- 
prietor, or his neaiell a-kin ; he who had 
a right to revenge blood might redeem. 

3. This right of blood, depending upon 
knowledge of defeentand genealogy, made 
it .abfolutcly neceflary for the childicn of 
I Iracl to keep i ei y evni'l records and proofs 
of their dci’ccnt; not 10 mention the ex- 
pectation they had of fomething furprif- 
ingly Angular from the many piomifes 
made to Abraham, Jfiac, and Jacob, that 
the blefling to mankind fhould fpring from 
their Seed; and, in tracing their genealogy, 
wc fee they were very cutical, upon their 
rctuin fiom Babylon : fo that, before their 
records were dillurlicd by the captivity, it 
could not w'ell be otherwife, but that every 
body of any note amongft the Jews could 
tell you the name of his ancellor, who firfl 
had the family -pofleflion, in the days of 
Jolliua, and how many degrees, and by 
what defeent he was removed from him. 
And as thefe firil poflfflbrs, purfuant to the 
cuflom of the nation, muft have been dc- 
feribed by their father’s name, *tis highly 
probable, they could have quoted by name 
that anceftor who faw the miracles in 
Egypt, who faw the law given, who en- 
tered 
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tercd into the covenant, ami who contri- 
buted to the felting up tlic Ark and Taber- 
jwcle. 

4. The very furprifing care taken by 
the Deity to keep the breed of the Jews 
pure and genuine, by the proofs of virgi- 
nity, and by the iniiaciilous waters of jea- 
loufy, is .1 circumllancc that merits aiten- 
ticn, and will eafily induce a belief tluit 
defeent and birth was a matur much mind- 
ed amongll I'lcm. And, 

5. 'I'lie appointment and obfervance of 
the fabb.itical year, and, after ilie feventh 
fablvitical year, a year of jiibllet, for the 
general releafe of debts, lauds, &c. is a 
circumllancc of griat moment, not only as 
thefe notable periods were uicful towards 
the ealy computation at lime*, but as it 
made enquiry into titles, and confcunt.-fly 
gfcnealogv, necefiary every ^iltieth year; 
Riid as the cefilition ficnn eulluic c\er\ 
feventh year gave coiiii'm:.! occalions lor 
the Deity 5 dilplaying Ins ootver in in- 
ci-cafing the crop of tire imth, puifuaiit to 
his proinife. 

Now, taking thefe ciicuinlkinccs toge- 
ther under conliuc ration, could any Iruinan 

rccaution have provided more means to 

ecp up the mentor y and evidence of any 
fad ? Could this ha\ e been done by human 
forcfight or force ? Has any thing like to it 
ever been in the world befules? 

What could tend more to perpetuate the 
memory of any event, than to deliver a 
whole people, by public glorious miracles, 
from intolerable llavery ? To publilh a 
vciy extraordinary lyllem of laws imme- 
diately from heaven? To put this law in 
wHting together with the covenant for 
tlic obeying it? To make the tcniiic of 
the c dates depend on Jthc original divifion 
of the land, to men who faw the miracles, 
and iirll took pollcffion, and on die proxi- 
mity of relation, by defeent to them ? To 
appoint a return of lands every fiftieth year, 
which (hould give perpetual occafion to 
canvafs thofe defcents ? 1 o order a fab- 
bath every (cvcntli year for the land, the 
lofs of which (hould be fuppllcd by the 
preceding year’s incrcafe ? And to felcdl a 
whole tribe confilHng of many tliouUnds, 
to be the guardians, in fome degree the 
judges and tlm executors of this law ; who 
were barred from any portion of llic land, 
in common with their brethrtru, and wc rc 
contented with tire conlribudont. that aime 
from the other iiibcs, without any fixed 
portion amongll them? This mull keep 
up the belief and authority of drat law 


amongft the defeendants of that people, or 
nothing could : and if fuch a belief, under 
all there circumllnnces, prevailed amongfi 
a people fo conilkuted, that belief could 
not polTibly proceed from impofiure; bc- 
caufc the very means provided, for proof 
of the ti'uth, are fo many checks againll 
any poffibility of impofition. 

If any man will fugged that the law of 
the Jews is no more than human invention, 
and that the book of the law is a foi getv ; 
let him fay when it was impofed upon tluit 
people, or at what period it could have 
podllily been impofed upon them, fo as 
to gain Irclief, later than the period they 
mention, arul under other circumilances 
llian tl oil' th y relate. 

Could tlic wiiv 'c people have been per- 
funtkJ ai a i> one pciiocl, by any impollor, 
lh.it they W'.iC told ievcrally by their fa- 
ther'., and ihcv by theirs, that the law was 
giv‘. a with fuch ciicumdancci., and under 
ludi and threats, if they were 

not It ally toltl fo ; or that they, throughout* 
all tlkli ger.’i.itiuns, had worn certain 
p.tli.iges of il e law by way of frontlets 
and lign>, if it had not really been fo? 

Could ti'C whole people have been per- 
fuaded to lulnnit to the pain of death, upon 
ail the oiknee') vJiicli the law makes ca- 
pita!, unlcls their fathers had done fo, upon 
tile evidence of the authority of that law? 

Could the whole people have been per- 
fu.idcd that tht'y had kept exad genealo- 
gies, in Older to entitle them to the olefling, 
and to the inheritances feverally, unlefs 
they adually had done fo ? 

Could the whole people believe that they 
had kept pai'Tovers, kails of tabernacles, 
&c. down from the date of the law, com- 
memorative of the great events they relate 
to, unlefs they had really done fo ? 

Could the children of Ifracl have been 
impofed on to receive an Ark, and a I’a- 
bernacle,' then forged, and a compleat fet 
offer vice and Irtu^y, as defeending from 
Mofes by the dire<jUon of God, unlefs that 
Ark and that fervicc had come to them 
from their anceftors, as authorized 
God? 

Could the whole people have fubmitted 
to pay tithe, firft fruits &c. upon any 
feigned lev elation ? Or, could tire tribe of 
Levi, without divine authority, have fub- 
milted, not only to the being originally 
without a portion in Ifrael, but to the being 
incapable of any, in hopes of the contn- 
IniritMis of the people ; which however large 
when the vv Irolc twelve tribes ferved at the 

fame 
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Cmc temple, became very fcanty when ten the hillory, the liturgy, the fcrvlce of the 
©t them witadrew their allegiance from jews, pieceding the rctuin, ihould ^ 

tidion, at leall th.it it lliould be a fid ion 
Could ever the Ixioh of the law, if con- eailicr than the utnrn. 
fgned to the Levites, and promulgated. And the ftory of thi. nation, fiom that 
ha\c been loft, fo as to ^ivc room for new period, fa'ls in fo much with the hiflory of 
hdioii.-r Or could a boulc of the law have the icil of the woild; their facred boob 
been forged, if there was none piccc'lcnt, have been fo foon after that tr.i-n'lated, 
aid put upon the people, as a book tliat and they have be.ui fo famous fur the te- 
had been delliered to the Lcutes by Mo- nacioufrv fs of fluii hiws, that tJiere is no 
i..i ' If no hook at all ever was delivered pollibility ol iu'iKding th.at their law and 
In' 1 im to them, what autlioiity could be hiftory was fo.gad lae-j i.hin the raurn. 
j':ae‘’:!v!cd toi luch a liook ? And, if it is epaulcJ, this the devotions, 

I j.i 1 a hook been to be forged, in order the p-eccpi^, tin- iid.ituilo.n, a id liies and 
le l e received by the people, could it have cej. nun ics of lids 'an , niul the gte.it hues 
I stained fo m.iny fcand.vloib rcfte\ions of tlicir luiKvy, aie not forge 1 ; 01c 
.nd accufarions .tgainll the people, and fo me.!', .as to th.e prefen cot.fhinuLi-a'., be 
p’roiy fatal threats .and predidion^ con- but Ir.ili- iboeu-oi, cou. ei the accu- 
I .(tag them? and, if it had been lo n 'v (if t'le C'.,n ij the hoi.ks'oflhe ]a\/, 

' d, could it have been received ns I’ni ^f Lite .a..t i 1 loicd books ; and \/he- 
' ''t'Catic r ih('i li'.ere m iv eoi iii' ;* been foine inillake 

li liie law, &c. was forged, it mail h i\v a. id '.nte. pohi'.i It v. not wiili one cr 
*' !‘!i before the dav ' of Jlavid . b*c:ulc one ’’i.'l d \ 01 »'■ 01 feptences we have 
!■'' the laercd Inmns, in his tune, ilu' pub- to (Jo; it is i.iih tlie U .'k in of the facii- 
d )n of the law is celebnueJ, ai.d the lui-uo, .a'! I'.'oihe; leiigious laws and 
i.iA was obicrved : arid yet the luiu' In- lem < . i., th • | an, lud wi'h the political 
V'.ccji the entiy or ifrael into ilie l.inj, ind eihib'.ih’u^ e.L ul their t'leocia’.ic il govein- 
leieii of David, bciiig but .lOout fwur ineiit, ...\1 the inthc'iity tor the (.llablifli- 
C. ''!,,d years, Is too ilu/! i a ipacc li.rfoi- ui-*nt oi iti th, liut v.e Iiivc, at prefent, 
the rc.il n.ini.'U of the eiitiy, .lud co.iv<un. 


i'lrgi'ip another, to be leceivtd by .a 
['-Of wkofe genealogy wa* fo hxo 1, anJ 
''o. 'le tliiie w.b reckoned by lack pciiods. 

If the book of the law was not forged 
lolore the icign of David, it could not 
{ '''dihly be forged after, uiileL tlu w.holc 
' J 'o' V ('f the kiugdoin, the t*beiii..wl •, the* 
le, and all the f.icied Jiyui.is ai.d pio- 
p ' cn.", are looked upon .is one eeniuleat 
^ f’oa; becaule the labernach’, the lem- 
I '-1 t.ic ijeconomy of the kingdom, th ‘ 1 1 
*-'vd hymns and all the other wniings faid 
to be facred, bear foniul ickuiou to the 
Lw. 

but, that .all thefe things were not fup- 
poCiioui, is evident from the anxious /cal 
tear pofTefied the Jews who returned from 
captivity; fiom their foheitude to 
J^ftorc the city, the temple and tl;e facred 
from their Uriel examination of 
their genealogies, and fcriipulous caic to 
Cjruply with tin: law. 

d'he fpacc between the captivity and 
'he return was fo (hort, that fome who faw 
'he lirll temple, Caw alfo the fecond, and 
who Were themfcivcs, or at lead 
fathers had been, 

'<^«nple, returned to the fervicc of the fc- 
^®n4: fo that it is uttjily impoikble that 


i'or, if fuch a f/ftem of icllgions fer- 
vlcci .Old ccic'.r.omcj was icvcalcd and 
cr .nui.iudcd by God, if, for tin* gieatcr 
c rl.dni/, it vv:.5 icduccd iuto v, liiiug by 
Mole., by divi.ic dirc^tioii ; if (ucli a 
mou'-'l of govciMmcnt was fi.anieJ, as i:» 
ii.arifvftly c ilculated for keeping up tlic 
obk-r' auce of tho'e fervices, and piclerving 
tJie iirnr.ojy cftlie b.llituiion, .uiJ keeping 
up li.e authority of the book wherein it 
wawecindeJ; and STtlie nation, towJiom 
tljis irillitution wa: delivered, have pre- 
krved it accordingly. comp!.*at evidence 
thence aiifes to us of the divinity ot the 
uillitutioa; and leads to a di.munftr.atlvc 
proof of the truth of i!ic GiirhUan religion, 
to wiiich .'til tlic embh niatical inlUtuiioni 
tend, and in wJudi tJiey center. 

JLcrJ Fcrl/tTt 

4 175. D»; th Old and iV<ne Ttftament* 
The Old Teilnmcnt hatli, by the general 
content of Icaraed men, all the maiks of 
pureft antiquity; there being nothing irt 
the world which in this refpeil is equal to 
it, or which may pretend to be compartd 
v/ixh it; all other the moll ancient monu- 
menti of antiq^dty comirg (hoit of it by 
many ages. It was written in the fird 

and 
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and moft tntlent language; from which 
the very alphabets and letters of all other 
languages were derived. 

This book contains, as the moft ancient, 
fo the moil exad^ llory of the world, the 
• propagation of men, and the difperling 
of farpilies into the feveral parts of the 
earth. 

And though this bock were written in 
fcverall ages and places, by feveral perfons ; 
yet doth the doiSirine of it accord together, 
with a moft excellent harmony, without 
any diflbnance or inconfiilency. 

And for the manner of delivering the 
things contained in it, ’tis fo folcmn, 
reverend and majellic, fo cxadly fuited to 
the nature of things, as may juftly provoke 
cur wonder and acknowledgment of its 
divine original. 

And as for the New Tcftament ; thofe 
various corrcfpondcnces, which it bears to 
the chief things of the Old Teftament, 
may fufRciently evidence tliat mutual rela- 
tion, dependance, and affinity which there is 
between them. That in fuch an age there 
was fuch a man as Chrill, who preached 
fuch a dodrine, wrought many miracles, 
fulFered an ignominious death, and was 
afterwards worfliippcd as God, having 
abundance of dilciples and followers, at 
fill! chiefly amongrt the vulgar, but a 
while after, amongll feveral of the moll: 
wife and learned men; who in a Ibort 
fpace of time did propagate their belief 
and dcklrinc into the moft remote parts of 
the world : I fay, all this is for the truth of 
the matter of fad, not fo much as doubted 
or called into queftion, by Julian, or 
Celfus, or the Jews thcmfelvcs,or any other 
of the moft avowed enemies of Chriftianity. 
But wc have it by as good certainty as 
any rational man can wifh or hope for, 
that is, by univcrfal teftimony, well of 
enemies as friends. 

And if thefe things were fo, as to the 
matter of fad, the common principles of 
nature w ill alTure us, that ’tis not confiftent 
with the nature of the Deity, his truth, 
wifdom, or jufticc, to work fuch miracles 
in confirmation of a lie or impofturc. 

Nor can it be reafonably objeded that 
tliefe miracles are now ceafed ; and we 
have not any fuch extraordinary way to 
confirm tlie truth of our religion. *Tis 
fufiicient that they were upon the firfl 
planution of it, when men were to be 
mlUtuted and confirmed in that new 
dediine. And there may be as much of 


the wifdom of providence in the forbear- 
ing them now, as in working them then ; 
it being not rcafonable to think that the 
univcrfal laws of nature by which things 
are to be regularly guided in their 
natural courfe, fhould frequently, or 
upon every little occafion, be violated or 
difordcred. 

'Fo which may be added that wonderful 
way whereby this religion hath been pro- 
pagated in the world, with much fimpheity 
and infirmity in the firl! publiftiers of it; 
without arms, or fadion, or favour of great 
men, or the perfuafions of philofophc rs or 
orators; only by the naked propofal of 
plain evident truth, with a firm refolution 
of fuftering and dying for it, by which it 
hath fubdued all kind of pcrfecutions and 
oppofitions, and furmounted whatever dif- 
couragement or refiftancc could be laid in 
its way, or made again!! it. 

The excellency of the things contained 
in the Gofpel are alfo fo fuitable to a 
rational being, as no other religion or 
profeftlon whatfoever hath tliought of, or 
ibexprefaly infilled upon. 

Some of the learned Heathens have 
placed the happinefs of man in the external 
fenfual delights of this world. 

Others of the wifer Heathen have 
fpoken fqmetimes doubtfully concerning 
a future ftatc, and therefore have placed 
the rewaid of virtue, in the doing of 
virtuous things. Virtue is its own re- 
ward. Wherein, though there be much of 
truth, yet it doth not afford encourage- 
ment enough for the vail defires of a 
rational foul. 

Others who have owned a ftate after 
this life, ht^vc placed the happinefs of it 
in grofs and fenfual pleafures, feafts and 
gardens, and company, and other luch 
low and grofs enjoyments. 

Whereas the doArinc of Chriftianity 
doth fix ijt upon things that are much more 
fpiritual and fublimc ; the beatific vifion, 
a clear unerring underftanding, a perfect 
tranquillity of mind, a conformity to 
God, a perpetual admiring and praifing 
of him; than which the mind of man 
cannot fancy any thing that is more 
excellent or defirable. 

As to the duties that are enjoined in 
reference to divine worfhip, they are fo 
full of fan^dty and fpiritual devotion, as 
may ihame all the pompous folemnid^s 
of other religions, in their cofUy facrifices, 
their dark wild mylleries, and external 
obiervances. 
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obfcrvnnccs. Whereas this refers chiefly 
to the holinefs of the mind, refignation to 
God, loyc of him, depcndance upon him, 
iubmifllon to his will, endeavouring to be 
like him. 

Aed as for the duties of the fecond 
table, which concern our mutual conver- 
l.'iioii tcavardb one another, it allows 
nothing that is hurtful or noxious, cither 
to ouiielves or others; fo'bids all kind of 
iniiM or revenge ; commands to o \ tMCome 
eGl with good; to pi ay for enemies and 
peirecutots; doth not admit of any 
raciual, much lei's any coipoial unclcan- 
nefs ; do<'h not tolerate any immodcll or 
uncomely uoid orgclluie; forbids us to 
uiong otheis in their goods and poi- 
f'liioiv-, or to inil'pcnd our own; rcnjuiies 
n- to be vc.y tender both of our o\vn and 
ether men’s lejmtatlon ; inbiief, itcnjoii s 
i.othing but what is helpful, and ulehil, 
.md good for m.inbiiul. Whatever any 
pJiilolophers hri\ c piefcnbed conccining 
their mom] virtues of temperance, and pru- 
dence, and patience, am! the duties ol Icvcral 
.'■flatlons, is liere enjoined, in a bir mote 
eminent, fublime, and compiehcnfive man- 
ner. befides luch e.winiplcs and incitations 
tn piety as aie not to be paralleled elle- 
nhf. re; liie* whole fylb m of its do^lilncs 
beingr tr'infccndeptly excellent, and fo 
c\:a"tlv corformabk" to fhc highell pu ell 
realon, liint in tliofe very things whei Jn it 
goes beyond the inlcsofmoial philofophy, 
'^e cannot in our bell judgineut but con- 
lent to fiibmit to it. 

In bii^f; it doth in every rcfp>cfl fo 
fully nnlw er the* chi>.f Icopc and defign of 
religion in giving all iim^ginable* honour 
^I'd iubmiflion to tlie Deity, piomotltig 
the good of mankind, latlsfying and fup- 
’Oiting the mind of man witli tiie highell 
ind of (.njoymcnt‘, that a lational Ibul 
can wiih or hope for, as no other religion 
t’r profLlkon whatfoever can pretend 
Unto — 

Infidels pretend want of clear and in- 
fi hb!e evidence for the truth of Chrii- 
tianity ; than which nothing can he more 
^hluia and unwortiiy of a rational man. 

let it be but impartially confidered; 
'■•hat is it, that fuch men would have? Do 
*hey expeCl mathematical proof and ccr- 
^‘''inty in moral things ? Why, they may 

well e\pc6l to fee with their ears, and 
hear with their eyes: fijcli kind of things 
being altogether asdifproportioned to fuch 
kind of proofs, as the objedls of the fcveral 
JCiiics arc to one another. The argumeau 
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or proof to be ufed in fevcral matters arc 
of various and different kinds, acconling 
to the nature of the things to be proved. 
And it will become every rational man to 
yield to fuch proofs, as the nature of the 
thing which he enquires about is capable 
of : and that man is to be looked upon as 
fioward and contentious, who will not reft, 
fatisfied in fuch kind of evidence as is 
counted fullicicnt, either by all others, or 
by moll, or by the wifeft men. 

If WT fuppofe God to have made any 
revelation of his will to mankind, can .any 
man propofe or faiTcy any Ixjtter way 
foi conveying down to pollerity the cer- 
tainty of it, than tli.at dear and univcrfol 
tiadition which \vc liave fur the hiflory 
of the Goipcl? And mull not that man be 
very unieafonable, who will not be content 
with as much evidence for an ancient book 
or matter of fad, any thing of that 
nature is capable* of? if it be only 
infallible and mathematical ccitainty 
that can fettle* his mind, w'hy fliould he 
believe that he was bom of fuch parents, 
and belongs to fuch a family ? *Tis 
poflible men might have combined together 
to delude him with fuch a tradition. Why 
may he not as well think, that he was 
born a Prince and not a fubjed, and con- 
fequcntly deny all duties of lubjedion and 
obedience to thofe above him? '1‘hcre is 
iioiliing fowild and extiavagant, to which 
men may rot expofe themrclve.s by fuch a 
kind of nice* and fcrupulous incredulity. 

Whereas, if to the enquiries .alxuit 
religion a man would but bring with him 
the lame* candour and ingenuity, the* fame 
rcadinefs to be inilruded, which he doth 
to the ftmiy of human .art. and fcicnces, 
that is, a mind free from v iolent prejudices, 
and a defirc of contention; it can hardly 
be imagined, but that he mull be convinced 
and fubdued by thofe clear evidences, 
which offer themfche.s to every inquifitivc 
mind, concerning tlic truth of the princi- 
ples of religion in general, and concerning 
the divine authority of tlie Holy Scrip- 
tures, and the Chriliian rdigion. 

Bijhop Wilk*nt» 

§ 1 74. Chief and principal intention 

of the civil government of the Hibreu.s. 

To bay down a true plan of the Hebrew 
government, it will be requifitc previouily 
to coniidcr, what particular views the 
lawgiver might have in it. If any 
paiticialar ends were dcfig^icd, to promote 
which the plan of the goverwneni lUdf was 

* tn 
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to be adjiifled; thofe defigns will help to 
expkin many parts and conftitutions of the 
government, as k will flicw the great 
wifdom of the legidator, which has made 
Ac plan in its feveral parts moft fit, and 
proper to ferve, and fee u re ihofe ends. 

The Hebrew government appears not 
©Illy defigned to ferve the common and 
genera! ends of all good governments; 
10 proteifl the property, liberty, fafety, 
and peace of the feveral members of the 
community, in which the true happinefs 
and profperity of national I'ocieties will 
always confdl; but moreover to be an 
holy people to Jehovah, and a kingdom of 
priefts. For thus Mofes is direded to 
tell the childien of Ifrael, “ Ye have 
feen what I did unto the h'gyptians, and 
how I bore you on eagles wings, and 
brought you unto myfclf. Now therefore 
if you will hear my voice indeed, and 
keep my covenant, then yc Ihall be a 
peculiar treafure unto me, above all peo- 
ple; for all the caith is mine, and yc 
fli.all be unto me a kingdom of priclh and 
an holy nation/* We Icain what this 
covenant was in a further account o'* t. 
** Ye Hand tins day all of you f : 
the Lord your God, your captains . vr 
tribes, your ciders and your ofticers, and 
all the men of Il'rael; that you fliould 
enter into covenant with the Lord thy 
God, and into his oath which the Lord 
thy Godmaketh with thee this day; that 
he may efiablilh thee to-day for a people 
unto himfclf, anJ that he may be unto 
thee a God, as he hath faid unto thee, 
and as he hath hvorn unto tliy fathers, 
to Abraham, Ifaac, and to Jacob: for 
ye know,’* adds Mofes how wc have 
dwelt in the land of Egypt, and how we 
came through the nations which ye paf- 
fed by; and ye have feen their abomi- 
nations and their idols, wood and done, 
filver and gold which were among them, 
left there Ihould be among you, man, 
or woman, or family, or tribe, whofe 
heart turneth away this day from the 
Lord our God to go and ferve the Gods 
of thefe nations.” 

Without any enquiry Into the critical 
meaning of thefe » xpi -'s fcverally, 
every one may eafily lee this general 
intention of them ; that tne covenant of 
Jehovah with the Heb cw people, and 
their oath by which they bound their 
lUlcgiancc to Jchovali their God and King, 
was, tliat they (hculd recuve and obey 
the laws which he ihould appoint as their 


fujjreme governor, with a particular en* 
gagement to keep themfclves from the 
idolatry of the nations round about them, 
whether the idolatry they had feen while 
they dwelt in the land of Egypt, or had 
oblerved in the nations by which they 
pafibd into the promifed land. In keep- 
ing this allegiance to Jehovah, as their 
immediate and fupreme Lord, they were 
to CApefe the bleffings of God’s immediate 
and particular protedioii in the fccurity 
of their liberty, peace, and profperity, 
againll: all attempts of their idolatrous 
neighbours ; but if they lliould break their 
allegiance to Jehovah, or forfake the 
covenant of Jehovah, by going and ferving 
other Gods and worlhipping them, then 
they ihould forfeit thefe blclllngs of God’s 
})rctedion, and the anger of Jehovah 
ihould ba kindled againll the land, to 
bring upon it all the curfes that are 
written in this book. 

The true fenfe then of this folcmn tranf- 
a(5lion ; between God and the Hebrew 
nation, which may be called the original 
coiitia«Jl of the Hebrew government, is 
to this purpofe : Jf the Hebrews wouhl 
voluntarily confent to receive Jehovah 
for their Loid and King, to keep his 
covenant and laws, to honour and worlliip 
him as the one true God, in oppofition 
to all idolatry ; then, though God as 
fovereign of the world rules over all the 
nations of the earth, and all the natioio 
are under the general care of his provi- 
dence, he would govern the Hebrew 
nation by peculiar laws of his particular 
appointment, and blcfs it with a more 
immediate and particular protection; he 
would fccure to them the invaluable pri- 
vileges of the true religion, together with 
liberty, peace and profperity, as a fa- 
voured people above all other nations. 
It is for very wile rcafons you may 
obferve, ■ that temporal blclTings and evils 
arc made fo much ufe of in this conftitu- 
tion, for tJicfe were the common and 
prevailing enticements to idolatry ; but 
oy thus taking them into tlie Hebrew 
conftitution, as rewards to obedience, and 
punilhments of difobHience, they became 
motives to true religion, inftcad of en- 
couragements to idolatry. 

Tlie idoL-trous nations worihipped 
fubordinate beings, w'hom they owned 
fubjeCl to the Supreme; but they believed 
they had, the immediate dire^on of the 
blclHi^s of life; that they gave health, 
lifo, frvdtful feafomi, plenty, and profpc' 

rity. 
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rity. This wc are told by Maimonides, 
wai a doctrine taught by the Sabians in 
their books, as well as in their initru^lions 
10 the people. 

One of the oldeft of the prophets has 
To fully exprefled tliis reafanofthe Hebicw 
conllitution, that we need no fuithcrevi- 
dcMice of it. “ For their mother hath 
nj lycd the harlot, Ihc that conceived them 
luitii (lone lhamc fully ; foi Ihe faid, f will 
altei my lovers, that give me my bread 
.ii.d my water, my wool, and my flax, 
jiiiiie oil, and my drink. For Ihe did 
I'ot know that I gave her corn, and wine, 
and oil, and multiplied her lilvcr and gold, 
u '.ich they prcpaied for Hard. 'Fhcreforc 
' ill I leiuin, and take away my corn 
.n the time thereof, and my wine in the 
K.iloiuhereof; and will recover my wool 
and my flax, givem to covet her naked- 
ncls.” 

rhe prophet Jciemiah gives the fame 
raafon why the Jews fell into the idola- 
trous practice of burning incenfe to the 
queen of heaven: ** But wc will ceitainly 
do whatfoever thing goeth forth out of 
our own mouths to burn iticcnfe unto the 
queen of heaven, and to pour out di ink- 
offerings unto her, as wc have done ; wc, 
?nd our fathers, our kings and our princes 
in the cities of Judah, and itt the flreets 
<■'1 Jcrulalem; for then had wc plenty of 
\'v.tuals, and were well, and faw no evil ; 

1 ut flnee we left ofl” to bum incenfe to the 
queen of heaven, and to pour out drink- 
olierings unto her, wc have wanted all 
fj'ings, and have been confumed by the 
fwoid and by the Fmilnc.” 
d'his common doiJliinc of idolatry, that 
feveralbie flings of life came fiom lomc 
dainon or idol, to whom the authoiity and 
fo.verof beflowing temporal blefiings were 
t^^anmiitcd, was of fogcMteral and powerful 
I' tlucnce, that it became the wifdoin of an 
I 'dlltution defigncd to preferve the faith and 
'■orlliip of the one true God, againfl ido- 
^‘'try, 10 aflert that God was the author of 
^^vry bit fling of life, that he had not part- 
ed W'ith the adminillration of providence, 
given over the dafpofal of thoie bicfliags 
to any fubordinate beings whatfoever; fo 
tnat health, long life, plenty and all kinds 
profperity, Were to be fought for, from 
as his gift, and only from liis blclling 
and protcaipn, 

^^Vhoever has itift notions of the great 
jviis of idolatry to the dilhonour ot the 
Sovereign and Govejropvwr of the 
world, to the corruption of the eflential 
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principles of true religion and virtuoiit 

raflice, as idolatry direrted fo many bar- 

arous, immoral and inhuman rites, and en- 
couraged fuch enormous ads of vice, as ada 
of religion, of which fome Or other of thp 
idols they worlhipped were examples, and 
wcie eftcemed to patronize them; it will 
appe.ir to them a dcfign worthy the good-| 
nels, as well as the wifdom of God, to put 
lome flop to fuch a dangerous evil : cfpe- 
c tally when it was fo general and prevail- 
ing, that all flelh hid corrupted Its way, and' 
all the nations of tiie earth were running 
eagerly into it. Even the Egyptians, a 
people fo f.imcd for wifdom and good un- 
dcrflanding,wcie as rcnfclefs and as con upt 
in their idolatry, as any of their neighbours. 
'I'hc Hebrews themfelvcs, whatever jfornier 
care had been taken to preferve the know- 
ledge of the true God and true religion in 
the family of Abraham, were fo addidcd to' 
this common corruption of religion, and 
were fo ready to fall into it, that there feem- 
ed no other way left to put any flop to the 
progrefs of idolatry any where, or to pre-' 
ierve the true religion in any people, but 
by 1 -ne conrtiiuiion formed on this plan,- 
and ch might efledually carry on this 
dcl.^ ‘he feveral paits of it. And this 
the goodnefs and wifdom of God made u 
principal deflgn in the conllitution of the 
Jewilh government. 

More elFciilually toanfwer this chief de- 
lign, there was another lubordinate inten- 
tion in the conllitution of this government. 
It was of no finall confcquencc to keep this 
nation feparatc from other nations, and 
from fuch intercourfc with idolaters as might 
end ill an apollacy fiom their own religion 
to the idolatry of their neighbours. There 
is then a hiw in general given by Moles, 
in wliich he is diredlcd to fay in God^s 
name to the cliildren ot Ifracl, “ I am the 
Lord your God, after the doings of the 
land of Egypt, wherein yt dwelt, Hull ye 
not do; and after the doings of the land of 
Canaan, whither I bi ing you, lhall ye not 
do ; neither lhall ye walk in their ordinan^ 
CCS, yc lhall do my judgments and keep^ 
my ordinances to walk herein ; I am 
hovah your God.” 

Further, Mofes having reetted the many 
and great abominations committed by the 
Canaanites, on the lofs of the right know^ 
ledge of the one true God and of the truo 
religion; and through the corruption of 
idolatrous doflrincs and prafHces, it u add^ 
cd; " Defile not yc yourfclvips in any of 
thefe things; fci in ail lutioni 

Q. ^ 
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arr c file c^, which f call out brhrc vou/' 
And again; iKcrrroa- AiaJi ye keep mine 
ordinance that ye commit not any one of* 
thel’e abomin.iMe Cijllom.s which '^cte com 
miued before you, \h.it \c defile not oni- 
fclvcs tlierr'iri ; f am jthovah )oa)r (»oJ.” 
For the fimepurpofe iiis repcatai ; “ and 
yc fa.'di not walk in the rnnrmej'sof the na- 
tions whicli I call out before you, for they 
Comn)itv*d a!! thrfe llnng^, and thcicfore I 
abhorred them ^ hut 1 luve fnid unto yo'i, 
yc ftial! inherit their l.tjsd, and I will gne 
it unto you to f jt ; a land that How- 
eih with milk and honey. 1 am the Lord 
your God V. hich hath iep' rated you from 
oihe/ people, and \ e ilia 11 Ise hols unto me; 
f<yr ! the Lsird am hols, and line fepa rated 
you frr»m other people that ye ihould he 
mine.** 

It had appeared by noioiious cvamplcs, 
how ealilvtlic Hehres^^ themlelvc^ were to 
be enticed into idolatry', h\ frequenting the 
company of ulolaicrv, and by convening 
too much .ind t(X) fannli.olv ssuh them, 
while Ifrae! abode in .SbitUin ; “ the people 
beg a n to CO m m i t VS' ho I cd o I inv 1 1 h t he c 1 a u g h - 
ters of M'lah, .iiul tlu v called the people to 
tlie fici iliie <if their pods; .ind the people 
did eat, .and bowed do\\n to ilicu govb ” 
fo eafy was the paOage fiom fealling with 
them on their fl^rlhce^, to loiniug wiili 
thern In tluir idolatry. “Thu lliael join- 
ed fiinilelf to Haai-p<‘or.” 

Siicli an ex.imple of presailing idolatry, 
is juiliv given, a*, a luilicient ri’.ilon for .i 
c.areful leparation of the Hebrew people 
from idol.uroiis neighlnmis, in order to 
prevent lo vs rv slaiigcrous temptaiion‘ in 
future times. IVIol’o'. therefore thus cx- 
hoits llr.nl, “ Your eses have leen svh.ii 
the I.oul did, bec.uife of H.i.tl-ptor, the 
Lord thy Co<i h.uli (Kllrosed ihcm fioin 
among \(*u ; but se that dul cle.ive unto 
fire Lord Sdur Ijod, are ulise esetv one 
of )ou tills dav. Behold 1 h.'ive tauglir vou 
llaiutes and ludgmcnts, even .in the f.ord 
my (fod comnninded me. tint )(>u fhould 
do fo in the hind whither se go to pollii-, 
it. Keep ihereh're .ind do them, for that 
is your wildoni .ind your underil inding, mi 
the light of all the u.itioto w hich lhall he.ir 
of .ill thefe ifatuie*^, and f.iv, fuielv thL 
great n.ition is a great and umkili.oiding 
people.” 

Ainmig the laws here fpokni of, there 
are foine, the w ildoni of wlneli appc.ir prin- 
eip.iDy, if not lolely, as they svere chokn 
.at a eomm.anded to this end, to fepar.ate the 
ILLrev, > irom their idolalictu ncighbouis, 


hv a prohibition of every idolatrous rite. 
Tin: !.i\v itfHf for prohibiting inter-inar- 
rniges with idolaters c.xprefsly gives this 
rcafon for it, *• Neither fliall you make 
maiiiagfs with tliem, thy daughter iliou 
ih.ilt not give unto his Ion, nor his d.augh- 
tei 111, lit thou t.ike unto thv fon ; for the\ 
will turn .tw.iy tfiy fon fiom follosving 
th.it they mas' ferve other gods; losvill 
the .mger of the liOrd be kindled ag.iinll 
\ou .nul dellrov thcc filddenly.’* 

Mans' otla i lavv'-, which .at rirll view feem 
to l)e of fmall import.! nee and concern, for 
the cn.Kdnig of svliich fome look for no 
re.ifon .af .ill, but the.'ilone will of the l.iu- 
gieer, ssill .ippt.ir in this view', of conceni 
and imporiancf , rufucient foi thewiKhoiKa 
(L'd to t.'ihe notice of, wdien lie g.isei). 
law . to this nation. 'Die moll jinlitiou' of 
the IK brew dof tors has vers well expl.nn 
ol (eiev.il of ih^ Moh'iical laws n})on tli’s 
liiigh conlideration. 

He gives this general reafon for m.iio 
law's, that thev weit' made to keep mre 
fiom idol.Ufs , and Inch filie opinion' 
are a- kin to ulol.itiy ; fuch as the prt 
tences to meant. nioii>, divinations, fon 
telling things bv the Jlars, or bvtlie pollel- 
fion of fome fpirit or demon, or conliiliinir 
with likh [H'llons. He faithcr jullls (fn 
feives, rh.it inch things as .are fuppoled tu 
be efUded bv .my m.igic .adions, or aie 
fomulcd on ,iiiy difpoiilions or iniluencts 
oftlie il.iis, necelhrnlv induce men to re 
v'eicnce .and woilhip them. He obl'erv;.’ 
nianv of the magn rites coiifilled in cer- 
t un gellure>, .aciions, or the ufe ofcertai.i 
svorils, and mentions fever.al cx.amples ('t 
filch fupci iHtions , .imong t.he lell a rc* 
m.iikable rite lopicveiit a llorrn of hail. 

However tiiBing lome of the iVIol.iio ' 
laws in.is apjie.irat hill v iew,, and unworthy 
the wildom of (iod to enad them as' laws; 
set llic cale will appear quite otherwife, 
ss'hcn rhev are confitlered as necellary pro- 
silionsagainll the d.mger of idolatry. 

'J'he law, for inllance, that appoint', 
“ Ve lliall not round the corners of _v our 
he.'uis, neither lhalt thou mar the corners of 
t.hv beard,” will thus appear diredions ot 
ioiportance, when it was to prevent a ma- 
gic.'l cullom of tlie Idol.atrous prielh.svho 
m.tde this foit of cutting ofr their hair and 
beards cf.eniial to their w'orlliip ; and uled 
them .15 things of ccnfequence, in order tu 
piocure f;om their idols the feveral blef* 
fmgs they deiircd .and prayed for. A pr^^' 
luijition of Inch idolatrous and magical ce- 
remonies was not io trivial, or below the 

cijc 
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care of a wife Law-giver, who had a dcfign 
in the coiiftitution of the Hebrew govern- 
ment, to keep that people fi oin all idola- 
trous ciiiloms. 

In like manner we may eafily perceive a 
rcafon why the law Ihoiild direct, “ Neither 
fhall a garment of linen and uoollen come 
upon thee;” when we underlland, that fuch 
mixed garments of linen and woollen wcjc 
the j>ioper habits of idolatrous prielh; and 
which, according to the profelfcd doctrines 
of their idolatrous worlhip, were fuppofed 
to have fome powerful magical \iituc in 
them. 

f or the fame rcafon we can cafilv un- 
dcrlt.iml the uildom of appointing by law', 
that " the woman iliall not weai that whieh 
appe rtainelh unto a man, neitlici iball a 
man put on a woman’s gaiment; for all 
that do fo are abomination to the Lord thy 
(lod when it an id<dalious conili- 
fufioii of their ncigliboms, as M limon 
found It in a magic booh, that men ought 
to hand befoic the liar of \'eriiis in the 
llowcjed gaiments of women; and women 
were to put on the armour of men 
h'^fore the liar of Mars as Irilhop I’a- 
trich on the place tiuly repielents its 
me.ining. 

I'ne lame idolatrous cuiloin is obferved 
iw Maciobius, that men worlhippcd \'enus 
'll women’s habib, and women in the ha- 
fit of men. 

I hcie is no rcafon then, w'c fee, toima- 
yi'ie ti nt their laws, which were to dilbn- 
pmih the Hebrew people from the idul.i- 
^loiis nations, were made only out of hatred 
lo tluir neighbours, and to all their culloms 
‘md rnanncis, good or bad, innocent as 
^'sll as idolatrous. It appears on the con- 
•' iiy to be plainly quite another rcafon; 

wa^ j op pirfer- 

bitjon from fuch idolatrous culloms, as 
f'lere was very great rcafon to fear, would 
a dangerous temptation to lead 
into idolatry, and which were hardly 
ro be QpejJ without it. All refle6lions, 
I'^ith how m'uch confidence foever on the 
Hebrew laws, as if they were cflablilhcd 
no better motives than Uie hatred of 
thcir neighbour*, will appear in this view 
fef^oundlefs, and without all foundation, 
hen the true rcafon lliall appear fb wife, 

plain, and fo natural. 

1 hefc two views then, to preferve in 
' Hebrew nation the knowledge and 
^^onliip of the one true God, and to pre- 
>t Irom the fpreading eviisof idolati|'. 
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by feparating it from the fociet^ of ido- 
lateis, by forbidding all ufe of idolatrou' 
rites aad culloms, may be looked upon as 
confider.able intentions in the conlluuMon; 
accoiding to which, we .ire to ex.imine 
and to judge of the equity and wifdom of 
the conllitution itlclf. Neither of w liich 
can be fo well judged of, without taking 
thelc intentions into conllderation. If we 
reg.'.rd the ilebiew conflitulion only ai 
an inllituiiun of religion and religious 
W'oilhip, oi only as a civil polity and .i 
form of civil government, we lhall u'ldelv 
mill ikc the itue nature of it. It is evkh-Mi 
bcxoikl qucllion, the Mof.iic.il account ol 
It lepiefenls it a tlicocracy, in which Je- 
ho\ah is God, and king; and m which ilie 
tiue woiOiip of the only line Ciod was ’.o 
lie pteleived .igainlt idolatry, and the na* 
lion, in obedience to the laws of this inlli 
tution, Ihould enjoy liberty, peace, piofpe- 
iity .md happinels in the protection of a 
w'lfe and powciful government. 

It inn\ be pioper to obleive here, tint 
thele dnigns appeal in theinfclves wuitliv 
the w'lldom and the goodncis of (jod ; that 
he ihould take c.iie in fome piopei way to 
put a Ilop to lo prevailing a couifc of ido- 
latry. J f the delign Ih.ill appear in iifelf in.!- 
nifelllv wife and good, the proper means to 
eH'eCl it wall appear to be equitable, w ile and 
good alto. Some felun not lo perceive, ai 
lead are not willing lo own this. 'The 
more fullv then to make u, feidiblc of li, 
let us brietly obleive fome of the m.my 
great evils of idolatry, which this Hebrew 
conllitution was intended and formed to 
prevent. 

One of the chief and inofl influencin r 
piinciples of idolatry, was a falfr perlua- 
fion liiat the tempo) al hicflings of ble, 
health, length of d.iys, fiuitlul fiMlbns, 
victory in wars, and fuch adv'antagjv, weie 
to be e.xpcded and fought for as the gifts 
of lome inferior and fuljOrJinaie being., 
as guardians of mortal men; or fiom le- 
ciet influences of the ftars and heavenly 
bodies, luppofed inhabited, and anini.iieJ 
by fome powerful beings, or gods, w.'iOle 
rotcilion and favour vvore to be cbiaii cd 
y the ufe of fome magical cetemoiu , 
gefturcs and words, or by loir.e ffnlJtlJ 
or fome barbarous rites of worfhip. 

'I’hus men came not only to lofc the 
true knowledge of the one only God, 
and of his immediate providence, and th..t 
all thefe blcfling> could therefore corr.c 
from him alone, who wai bill pleafed *rfl 
0^2 
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bell worihippcd by virtual goodncfs, ligh- 
tcoufnefs and true holinefs ; but tjiey be- 
came ncccllarily viciou<! and coriupt in 
pradicc, well as principle. "I'hey came 
to think they were not to c\pe«!:1 the 
blcflings of life from the favour of the 
one true God, a Being himfclf of infinite 
purity, righlcouliiLfs, and goodnefs, by 
reverencing and by imitating hint ; but 
from the favour of a Jupiter, wjio with 
all his fine titles is reprefented in his 
hillory, to liave been as intemperate, as 
hiillul, and as wicked as any the woill 
of men; or from a Mercury, a pation 
of thieves and robbers ; or from a Bac- 
chus, the god of intcnipeiauec and drun- 
kennefs; or from a Venus, the patronefs 
of all manner of unclcannefs, and de- 
bauchery. 

'rite known principles and the moll fa- 
cred ceremonies and mylleries in the ido- 
latrous worlhip ol fuch deities, a(flually 
flicwed what encouragement was given 
to all manner of vice. They extinguilhed 
nil religious principles of moial viituc und 
goodnefs, and ^ave additional llrcngth to 
men’s natural inclinations, to iiitempe- 
rtnee, lull, fraud, violence, and every kind 
of unrightcoufnefs and debauchery, d'he 
Phalli, and the Mylli, known religious 
rites in the worHiip of Bacchus, Ofiris, and 
Ceres, were fuch obfccnc cciemouies, that 
modelly forbids to explain them. It may 
be fuflicient to mention the known culloin 
of virgins before marriage, facrilicing their 
clnllity to the honour of Venus, as a lalci- 
vious goddefs, as the hillorian exprefles 
it, led Ihc alone lliould appear lafciviims. 
A cudom, according to the hidorian, which 
was cfpccially ufed in Cyprus, wliich was 
in the neighbourhood of Canaan. 

Idolatry had introduced another mod 
cruel cudom of human facrifices. This 
prevailed among the Bhcnicians, the Ty- 
rians, and the Carthaginians, a Tyrian 
colony; on which inhuman cudom the 
forementioned hidorian makes this remark, 
that they ufed a bloody and wicked rite 
of religion, as a remedy. They offered 
men fo7 facrifices, and Drought young chil- 
dren to the altars, at art age that ufually 
moves the companion of an enemy; and 
endeavoured to obtain the favour of the 
gods by the blood of thole, for whofe 
lives prayers were more generally ufed to 
be made to the gods. 

thi s cruel cudom, how inhuman foever, 
fuch were the evil cffeils of idolatry, fooo 
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became almod univerfal ; and fpread itfelf 
among the Greeks, the Gauls, and the 
German nations. 

Among tlie Canaanites it was a known 
culloin to offer tlieir children to Moloch, 
likely the fame idol with Adrameleck 
and Anamclcck. Some learned men hav* 
indeed been willing to believe, tliat paffing 
througli the fire to Moloch, might mean a 
fort of purification, rather than aflual burn- 
ing them in the fire ; but befides the 
tedimony of hidorians in general to the 
prav^tice of other nations, the Scriptures 
} laiiily mean confaming them to death by 
fire. So it is defenbed by the prophet 
Ji/ekiel ; And have c.iuled their fons 
whom they bare unto me, to pal's through 
the fire to dcv’our them.” Did they caul'e 
them to pals through the fire, only to 
puiify them, and to piefeive them alive? 
No, certainly ; but to devour or confiirnc 
them, 'i'he fame prophet elfewhcrc deter- 
mines this meaning, “ Thou hall llain 
my children and delivered them to caufe 
them to pafs thiough the fire.” ft 
is charged as an ad idolatry in Aha/, 
that he caufed his Ion to pafs througli the 
fire, according to the abomination of the 
Heathen. 'I’liiv is explained in another 
place, that “ lie burned hi> children in 
the fire after the abomination of the 
Heathen,” And it is cxprefsly laid ol 
Adiameleck, and Anameleck, tlie idols ol 
Sepharvaim, that “ they burned their 
children in the fire to them.” 

If we con fide r tlie many other abomi- 
nable immoralities ol the Canaanites, b/ 
which they defiled tlumlelves, as they are 
cnumciatcd in the prohibition of them to 
the Hebrew nation, \vc may eafily per- 
ceive, that a nation which had defiled 
themfelves in fo many and lo great abo- 
minations, did well delcrve an exemplary 
punilluiient from the righteous Judge of 
the earth? that it was wife, as well as 
jull, to Ihew in their puailhmcnt, that their 
idols were not, as they imagined and 
falfely believed, the givers of long life, 
peace, and worldly profperity; but that 
the one true God was alone the fupreme 
difpofer of all the bleffings of providence ; 
and that none of the idol gods, in whom 
they trulled, could fave them out of hit 
hand, or deliver them, when God fhould 
vii'u their iniquities. 

May wc not alfo perceive a kinddelign, 
in giving fome remarkable Inilances of 
providence, % the puniihmeat of io groft 
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immoralities, the cfFcifls of idolatrous prin- 
ciples and pradice, and for the encourage- 
ment of fuch acknowledgment and worlhip 
of the true CjoJ, as was the beft prcfei- 
\.uive agninil thefc abominations, by fomc 
obfcivablc inllanccs of pniticul.ir prctcC’ 
tion and favour; to let fuch worfhippers 
of t 'iC tiijc God know, that bv keeping 
t! c.'iiclves from tliofe abominations, tlic 
and ufaal cflecls of idolaii), thev 
;o hope for t'le co' tinuancc of fuch 
y ai ir I'^otedtioa and favour in all afiei- 

t. ^ 

h n’c:' iL Jm y '’ppcir, the reve!it\ with 
W!''i the hiiloiy acquaints us, 

t •->' ’ i . e piniiheJ,and the title 
ni'rds 1 1 hi vs hcM their land, 

' 1 M (-nj 1 call (Hit !'el<\‘e tlicrn, ueie no 
^ i 'Conlii'K p.t with the jnllice, oi wif- 
d "I, or goodnejs cl God, as feme have 
nninuated. '{'he qut ilion i^' redly brought 
to I'es one point, Wlu'ther fuch abomi- 
nrdde immoralities, as fcdlowed naturally 
and univeilally horn then idolatrous prin- 
ciple:., and forms of woilhip, were nut 
higlilv criminal ; lo criminal as to dcfcivc 
a puMiilnncnl ^ tl'at it became tlic jullire 
and vsildt'm of the (dw cinour of the world 
fo put f('.me ilop to them, to pr^ vent tlicm 
ni lomc mcal'Jie by foiming and cllaMilh- 
ing a conlHtution in ulnch the knowledge 
and worlhip of the one true God lliould he 
pieferved in oppofition to idolaliv, a per- 
petual fource of innuincrahle \ices and 
'■^moralities. Idolativ, you fee then, ap- 
pears in the natural fniiis of it, not only 
■m crior of the undcrllanding, not at all 
a matter of haimlcfs fpeculation, but a 
f’U'itain of very dangeious immoralities, 
led men naturally, and even with 
tl'e cncomagemcnts of religion, into in- 
^cmpciance, uncleannefs, murders, and 
^any victs, inconfillcnuvith the profperity 
and pence of focictv, as well as with the 
bappinefs of private pierfons. When God 
punilh fuch iniquities, he punilhes 
men for their wdekednefs, not for their 
errors. He punifhes men for fuch wick- 
tdnefs, as deferves to be punifhed, what- 
^ver pretended principles or real didates 
ofconfcience it may proceed from. No 
plan fure, can rcafonably account it in- 
jurtice in a government to punilh fodoiny, 
^ftiality, or the frequent murder of in-* 
children, what pretences foever men 
mould make to confcicnce or religion, in 
^ndication of them. The mod unnatural 
^ were comtenanced by the myfteriw 
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of idolatrous worfliip ; the ufe of that ob- 
feene ceremony the Phalli, owed its ori- 
ginal to the memory of the fin ag.tinft 
nature, .and to the hiftory of a god hallow- 
ing it by his own ad. Can any man 
le .lonably call fuch a reftralnt of vice per- 
feoutlon, when not to endeavour by all 
iiK.r^ lo refirain it, would argue a great 
negh'd, vveakneL, and folly*, 111 .any ad- 
mi uilhation of gove I riinent whatfoever? 

if then the punilhment for fo heinous 
crimes and irnmor ilitics will ba jud and 
in Itfelf, whicli way can any man find 
out, to make it unjull or unwife in the fu- 
pieme Governour of the world ? How can 
It be unpill in him, to .appoint fuch perfons 
as he lhall think moil fit, to evecutc fuch 
iighteous judgment by his comniifilon ? 
'I'lie common rights of nations, and any 
po1fon.1l claim of the Hebrew's, are alto- 
gether out of this quelUon ; the hillory 
plainly flicws, they made no perfon.d or 
national claim at all to the land of Ca- 
n.ian; hut that God c.ad out the people 
before them, for all tluir abomln.ations ; 
that it was not their own power, but the 
liand of God, W'hich bi ought them out of 
the land of Kgvpt, and into the proniifcd 
land. So that the whole is conlidercd as 
the immediate ad of God himfclf, for the 
pioof of which the hillory gives a long 
l<‘iics of miracles, in I'^gypt, .at the Rcd- 
Ssa, for nunv years in the wilderncfs, at 
the taking of jtiicho, and fettling the He- 
brew nation in tlic polielfion oi the pro- 
inifed land. 

And here let us jufily obferve, that this 
very way of jniiiiflnng the Canaaniles for 
then many gieai abominationj by the He- 
biew nation, to whom (iod give the pof- 
feflion of their land, has Tome peculiar 
maiks of wifdom, which may Ihew it fit 
to be preferred to many other ways ; 
fuch as pedilential diilcmpers, fire from 
heaven, or a flood, ways in which GoJ 
hath punifhed the wickcJncL of the world 
in former times. For this was a very fit 
means for the cure, as well as the punilh- 
inent of idolatry, to dedroy the root of 
thefe great evils, as well as to execute 
righteous judgment on thofc who had com* 
muted them. This was a defign every 
way worthy the wifdom and goodnefs of 
God. Sure then, no ways inconfiftentwith 
his judicc. The protection of the Hebrew 
nation, and the favour of God to them 
as a peculiar people, was a vifiblc and 
Handing confutation of idoUtJy; it fllowed, 
0^3 that 
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that JehoTihi the one true God, the King 
of Ifrael, himfelf an immediate hand 
in the adminidration of particular provi- 
dence ; that he had not given it out of 
his own hands into the hands of any in- 
ferior beings whatfoever, which error was 
the great foundation, of idolatry. It fur- 
ther ihewed the power of Jehovah the true 
God, manifertea in the pioiedion of his 
people, fuperior to the power of all the 
idols of the Heathen; and that none of 
the falfe gods they worfliippcd could be 
compared to Jehovah. 

'I'hisi s a queftion then not to be argued 
from the common rights of men, and na- 
tions; for no fuch rights, cither of inva- 
lion or conqucH, arc fo much as pretended 
to in the moft dillant manner. We fee 
the only Doint in qucftioiliis, what are the 
1 ights of God’s fupreme authority ? What is 
confident with the wifdom of his govern- 
ment, how far he may punilh the greateft 
immoralities with tcmpor.'il evils ? A/k the 
Sacred I lillory, it will tell you, the Heb. ews 
fet up no^itlc to the land of Canaan, ei- 
ther civil or religious in their own right; 
it only makes the rights of the Sovereign 
of the. world as extenfivc as the lights of 
the chief magidrates in every government 
are allowed by the laws of nature and na- 
tions to be over their own fubjedls. 'I'hc 
Scriptures on this quedion only aflert, that 
God gave a commiflion to execute his 
fentence, which was either a forfeiture of 
lands, or life, for a long commiflion of 
crimes, that dcfervcdly incurred the for- 
feiture of both. 

Whether the Hebrew nation had really 
fuch a commiflion from Coil, or no; whether 
they were truly direfted by divine oracle ; 
whether fuch wonders were really wrought 
before their eyes, and Inch unquedionable 
in dances of divine favour and proitsi^ion 
in a long ferics for many )ears, as the 
Hebrew hiftory relates : ihefc arc all quef- 
lions of fai^. But in all fuch quellions 
general and abflraft rcafonings can have 
no place, where the fafts themfcives are 
naturally and morally poflible, as every 
one may perceive they are in this cafe. If 
the fupreme Governour* of the world has 
a right to give fuch commiflion, if it is 
not unjuft to ufc the hands of men, inftcad 
of a plague or lire from heaven, to punilh 
the wickedrefs of men, the only queftion 
that can remain in fuph a cafe is this, 
whether in fa£I the Hebrew nation did’ 
really receive fuch a commilfion from jc- 
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hovah, or no: Thus far then the whole 
will reft upon the evidence of the Mofaic 
revelation; and there I (hall leave it, it 
not being the defign of this diflertation 
to enter into an alignment, in which many, 
as I appiehend, have already given fo full 
faiisfadion. Moya Lo-uuman. 

^ 175. The fnljilment of the Mofaical pro^ 

phecies concerning the Jews an unanfwer- 

able argument fur the truth of the Bible. 

IT is obfervable that the prophecies 
of Mofes abound mod in the latter part 
of his writings. As he drew nearer his 
end, it pleafed God to open to him larger 
profpeCts of things. As he was about to 
take leave of the people, he was enabled to 
difclofc unto them more particulars of their 
future ft.ate and condition. The defign of 
this work will permit us to take notice 
of fuch only as have fome reference to 
tliefe later ages ; and we will coniine our- 
felvcs principally to the 28th chapter of 
Deuteronomy, the greater part whereof 
we may fee accomplilhed in the world at 
this prefent time. 

This great prophet and lawgiver is here 
propoling at laigc to the people tlie 
bleflings for obedience, and the curfes for 
dilobedience : and indeed he had foietold 
at fcYcral times and upon fevcr.d occalions, 
that they ihould be happy or miferablc 
in the world, as they were obedient or 
difobedient to the law that he had given 
them. And could there be any Ihonger 
evidence of the divine original of the 
Mofaical law ? and hath not the interpo- 
iition of providence been wonderfully re- 
markable in their good or bad fortune ? 
and is not the truth of the prediction 
fully aitefted by the whole teries of tlieir 
hiftory from their flrll fcttlement in Canaan 
to this very day? But he is larger and 
more particular in recounting the curfes 
than the bleflings, as if he had a prcfcience 
oi the people’s difobedience, and forefaw 
that a larger portion and longer conti- 
nuation ot the evil would fall to their 
lhare, than of the good. I know that fome 
critics make a divifion of ihefe prophecies, 
.and imagine that one part relates to the 
former captivity of the jews, and to the 
calamities which they fuftered under the 
Chaldarans ; and that the other part re- 
lates to the latter captivity of the Jews, 
and to the caUmiiics which they fuifered 
under the Romans ; but there if no need 

of 
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cf any fuch diftinftion : there is no reafon 
to think that any fuch was intended by 
the author ; feveral prophecies of the one 
part as well as of the other have been ful- 
filled at both periods, but they have all 
more amply been fulfilled during the lat- 
ter period ; and there cannot be a more 
lively pidure than they exhibit, of the 
flatc of the Jews at prefent. 

1. We will confider them with a view to 
the order of time, rather than the order 
wherein they lie; and we may not im- 
pro^>erIy begin with this pafiage, vcr. 49, 
« The Lord lhall bring a nation againll 
thee from far, fiom the end of the earth, 
as fwift as the eagle flieth, a nation whofc 
tongue thou il\alt not underltand ;** and the 
Chalditan^ might be faid to comcfiom far, 
in comparifon with the Moabites, Phi- 
lillines, and other neighbovirs, who ufed 
to infell Judea. Much the lame defetip- 
tion is given of the Chalda-ans by 
Jeremiah, (v. 15.) “ Lo, I will bring 
a nation upon you from far, O houle 
of Ifracl, faith the Lord: it is a mighty 
nation, it is an ancient nation, a nation 
whofc language thou knowell not, neither 
underllandcll what they fay.” He com- 
pares them in like manner to eagles. 
(Sam. iv. 19,) Our perfecutors are 
fvvifter than the eagles of the heaven : they 
purfued us upon the mountains, they laid 
wait for us in the wildernefs.’* But this 
defeription cannot be applied to any na- 
tion with fuch propriety as to the Romans. 
They were truly brought from far, from 
the end of the earth. VeTpafian and Adrian^ 
the two great conquerors and dellroycrs 
of the Jews, both came from commanding 
here\n Britain. The Romans too for the 
rapidity of their conquclls might very well 
be compared to eagles, and perhaps not 
without an allufion to the ilandard of th^ 
Roman armies, which was an eagle : and 
their language was more unknown to the 
Jews than the Chaldee. 

2. The enemies of the Jews are farther 
charafterifed in the next verfe. A na- 
tion of fierce countenance, which lhall not 
regard the perfon of the old, nor Ihow fa- 
vour to the young.’* Such were the Chal- 
da'ans; and thcTacred hillorian faith cx- 
prelsly, (a Chron. xxxvi. 1 7.) “ that for the 
wickednefsof the Jews God brought upon 
them the king of the Chaldees, who new 
their young men with the fword, in the 
hoofe of tl^ir fanfluary, and had no com- 
panion upon young man or maiden, old 
mn, or him that ftooped for age ; he gave 
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them all into his hand.” Such alfo were 
the Romans : for when Vefpafian entered 
Gadara, jofepbus faith, that he llew all 
man by man, the Romans ihowing mercy 
to no age, out of hatred to the nation, and 
rcmmhrance of their former injuries. The 
like Hatighfr was made at Ganiala, for 
nobody t leaped bcfides two vvomen, and 
t!ic*y (ft'ip d by concealing tlien)(elves 
from the rage tif Cne Romans. For tliey 
did not fo much as fpaic young children, 
but every one at that time fnatching up 
manv call tlinn down from the cirgdel. 

riieir enemies were alfo to kficge and 
take their cities, ver. 52. " ArJ he lhall 
beficge tliee in all thy gates unid thy liigh 
and fenced walls come down, wherein 
thou tiutlcdll, throughout all thy land. 
So Shalmancfer king of Aflyna came up 
.againll Sarnaiia, and befieged it, and at 
the end of three ycais they took it.’* 
(iKingsxviii. 9, 10.) Sodid Sennacherib 
king of Adyria come up againft all the 
fenced cities of Judah, and took them:** 
(lb. ver. 13.) and Ncbuchadneilzar and 
his captiiins tfxik and fpoiled Jcrufaleni, 
burnt the city and temple, “ and brake 
down the walls of Jerufalem round alxiut.'* 
(lb. XXV. 10.) So likewife ih • Romans, as 
we may read in Jofephus’s hiltory ol the 
Jevvilh war, demolilhed fcvcral fortified 
places, before they bcficgcJ and deilroyed 
jerufalem. And the Jews may very well 
be laid to have irulled in their high and 
fenced walls, for they fcldom ventured a 
battle in the open field. Thev confided in 
the firength and fituation of jerufalem, as 
the Jebufites, the former inhabitants of the 
place, h.ad done before them : (2 Sam. v. 
6, 7.) infomuch that they are r^rcfcntcd 
faying ( jcr. xxi. 13.) “ Who lhall come 
down ngaiull u-s ? or who lhall enter into 
our habitation?” jerufalem was indeeti a 
very llrojig place, and wonderfully fortified 
both by nature and art, according to the 
defeription of Tacitus as well as of Jofe- 
phus; and ypt how many times was it 
taken ^ It was taken by Shilhak king of 
Egypt, by Nebuchadnezzar, by Antiochus 
Epiphancs, by Eompey, by Sofms aiul 
Herod, before its final dcllru<ilion by 
Titus. 

4.. In thefe fieges they were to fulfer 
much, and cfpecially from famine, “ in 
the ftraitnefs wherewith their encroici 
IhoulJ diftrefs them,” vcr. 53, kc. And 
accordingly when the king of Syria !) •• 
ficgcd Samaria, « there was a pj . t fa- 
mine in Samaria; and bchol 1 th / ’/.il ^ 1 
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lit until an -ars.’s head was fold for fourfcore It was fulfilled again about ooo years after 
pieces of filver, and the fourth part of the time of Moies, among the Jews in the 
a cab of dove’s dung for five pieces of fiege of Jcrufalem before the Babylonifli 
filvcr.” (2 Kings vL 2j.) And when Ne- captivity; and Baruch thus exprclfeth it, 
buchadneazar befieged Jcrufalem, the (ii. i, &c.) ** The Lord hath made good 
famine prevailed in the city, and there his word, which he pronounced againft us, 
was no bread for the people of the land.’* to bring upon us great plagues, fuch as 
(2 Kings XXV, 3.) And in the laft ficge never happened under the whole heaven, 
of Jcrufalem by the Romans there was as it came to pafs in Jcrufalem, accord - 
a mo/l terrible famine in the city, and ing to the things that were written in 
Jofephus hath given fo melancholy an the law of Mofes, that a man (hould eat 
account of it, that we cannot read it with- the fle(h of his own fon, and the fle(l\ of 
out fliuddcring. He faith particularly, his own daughter:” and Jeremiah thus 
that women fnatched the food out of the laments ir in his Lamentations, (vi. 10.) 
very mouths of their hufbands, and fons The hands of the pitiful women have 
of their fathers, and (what is mod mifera- fodlcn their own childien, they were their 
Me) mothers of their infants: and in ano- meat in the delh U( 5 \lon of tlie daughter 
thcr place hr faith, that in every houf*, of luv rwople.” And again it was ful- 
if there appeared any fcmblance of food, filled above 1300 years after tlie time of 
a battle cniucJ, and the cfcarell fi lends and MoU <, [p the hd ficge of Jcrufalem by 
relations fought with one another, fnatch- Tirm, and we read in (of phns particularly 
ing away the miferable provlfions of life: of a noble woman’s killing and eating 
fo literally weie the words of Mofes ful- her own fucking cliild. Mofes faith, 
filled, ver. 54. Sec. “ the man’s eye fliall “ The tender and delicate woman among 
be evil tqward hlsbiothcr, and toward the you, who would not adventure to fet the 
wife of his bofom, and towards his children, folc of her foot upon the ground, for deli- 
becaufc he hath nothing left him in the catenel.s and tendernefs and time can- 
fiege, and in the llialtntfs wherewith thine not be a more natural and lively defciip- 
enemics ffiall didrefs thee in all thy gates,” tion of a woman, who was according to 
and in like manner the woman’s “ eye Jofephus illullrious for her family and 
fliall be evil towards the hufeand of her riches. Mofes faith, “ Ihe lhall eat them 
bofom, and towards liei fon, and towaids lor want of all things:” and according to 
her daughter,” lofcplius (he had been plundered of all 

5. Nay it was evprefsiy foretold, that her lubftance and provifions by the tyrants 
rot only the men, but even the women and Ibldiers. Mofes faith, that (he Ihould 
Ihould cat their own children, Mofes do it fecrctly;” and according to jofe- 
had foretold the fame thing before, Leivit, phus, when (he had boiled and eaten half, 
xxvi. 29. Yc (hall cat the flefh of your Ihe covered up the reft, and kept it for ano- 
fons, and the flcdi of your daughters (hall thcr time. At fo many different times 
yc cat.” He repeats it here, ver, J3, and diftant periods hath tliis prophecy been 
And thou (halt cat the fruit of thine ' fulfilled ; and one w ould have thought that 
own body, the flclh of thy fons and of thy fuch diftrefs and horror had almoft tran- 
d'aughters and more particularly ver, feended imagination, and much lefs that 
56, See, ** The tender and delicate w'O- any perfon could certainly have forefeen 
Ilian among you, who would not adventure and ferctold it, 

to fet the foie of her foot upon the 6. Great numbers of them were to be 
ground,fordclicatencfs and tendernefs— (he deftroyed, ver, 62. “ And ye (hall be 
mall eat her children for want of all things left few in number, whereas ye were, as 
fecrctlv in the fiegc and (Iraitncfs, where- the ftars of heaven for multitude,” Now 
with thine enemies (hall diftrefs thee in not to mention any other of the calamities 
thy gates,” And it was fulfilled about 6oq and flaughiel-s which they have undergoncj, 
years after the time of Mofes among the there was in the laff fiegc of Jcrufalem by 
Ifraelites, when Samaria was bcficg^ by Titus an infinite multitude, faith Jofephost 
the king of Syria, and two women agreed who perifhed by faimne : and he computes* 
together, the one to give up her fon to that during the whole liege, the number 
hi boiled and eaten to-day, and the other of thofe who were deftroyed by that and 
to deliver up her fon to be dreffed and by the war amounted to eleven hundred 
eaten to-morrow, and one of them was thoufand, the people b^ng affbnUed ham 
eaten accordingly, (a Kings vi. 28, 29.) all parts t9 celebrate the palToycr; and the 

Cute 
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fame author hath given us an account of 
1,240,400 deftroyed in Jcrufalcm and other 
parts ot Judea, befides 99,200 made pri- 
foiicrs ; as Bafnagc has reckoned them up 
from tliat hiftorian’s account. Indeed 
there is not a nation upon earth, that hath 
been expofed/ to fo many mafiacrcs and 
pcrfecutions. Their hiftory abounds with 
them. If God had not given them a 
promife of a numerous poftcrity, the whole 
race would many a time have been ex- 
tirpated. 

7. Tb.cy were to be carried into Egypt, 
and fold for flaves at a very low price, ver. 
68. ** And the Lord Hull bring thee into 
Egypt again, with fhips : and there ye 
fhall be fold unto your enemies for bond- 
men and bondwomen, and no man fliall 
buy you.” They had come out of Egypt 
tri .mphant, but now they Ihould return 

as Haves, ^'hcv had walked through 
th ' k-a as dry land at their coming out, 
but r.ow. they fliould be carried thitlier in 
fl’ip.s. They might be carried thithci in the 
fliipsol the Tyrian or Sidonian merchants, 
Oi by t’le Romans who had a fleet in the 
Mediteiiantan; and this was a much fafer 
V* :y of convening io mans piiloners, than 
lentlir.g them by land. It appears fiom 
Joicphus, that in the reigns of the two lirll 
Ptolemies many of the Jews wcie flaves in 
Egypt. And when Jciulalem was taken 
by i'itus, oftlie captives who were .above 
17 years he fent many bound to the works 
in Egypt; thofe under 17 were fold; but 
fo little care was taken of thefe captives, 
that eleven thoufand of them pcrilhed for 
want. And wc learn from St. Jerome, 
that after their laft overthrow by Adrian, 
many thoufands of them were fold, and thofe 
who could not be fold, were tranfported 
into Egypt, and perilhcd by Ihipwreck or 
laminc, or were maflacred by the inha- 
bitants. 

8. They were to be rooted out of their 
own land, ver. 63. And ye fhall be 
plucked from off the land whither thou 
goeft to jx)flefs it.” They were indeed 
plucked from off their own land, when the 
ten tribes were carried into captivity by 
the king of Aflyria, and other nations were 
planted in their ftead ; and when the two 
other tribes were carried away captive to 
Babylon; and when the Romans took 
away dicir place and nation; befides other 
captivities and tranfportations of the peo- 
ple.^ Afterwards, when the Emperor 
Adriia l^d fo^ed the rebellious Jews, 
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he publiihed an edi^l forbidding diem, npott 
pain of death to fet foot in Jcrufalcmi or 
even to approach the country round about 
it. Tcrtullian and Jerome fay, that they 
were prohibited from entering into Judea. 
From that time to this their country hath 
been in the poflellion of foreign lords and 
mailers, few of the Jews dwelling in it, 
and thofe only of a low fervile condition. 
Benjamin of Tudeha in Spain, a celebrated 
Jew of the twelfth century, travelled into 
all parts to viflt thofe of his own nation, and 
to learn an exad Hate of their affairs : and 
he hath reported, that- Jcrufalcm was almoft 
entirely abandoned by the Jews. He 
found there not above two hundred perfons, 
who were for the moll part dyers of wool, 
and who every year purcliafcd the privilege 
of the monopolv of that ti ade. They lived 
all together under David's tower, ana made 
there a very little figure. If Jcrufalem 
had fo few jews in it, the reft of the holy 
land was Hill more depopulate. He found 
two of tlicm in one city, twenty in another, 
moll whereof were d) ers. In other places 
theic were more perfons; but in upper 
Galilee, where the nation was in greatcll 
repute after the ruin of Jcrufalcm, he found 
hardly any Jews at all. A very accurate 
and faithful traveller of our own nation, 
who was himftif alfo in the holy lani 
faith tliat it is for the moll part now in- 
habited by Moors and Arabians; thofe 
polfclling the valleys, and thefe the moun- 
tains. 'iVks there* be few: but many 
Greeks with other Chriftians of all feds 
and n.ations, fuch as impute to the place 
an adherent holinefs. Here arc alfo fome 
Jew^, yet inherit they no part of the land, 
but in their own country do live as aliens. 

9. But they were not only to be plucked 
off from their own land, but alfo to be dif- 
perfed into all nations, ver, 25. And thou 
Ibalt be removed in all tlie kingdoms of the 
earth ;” and again, ver. 64. And the Lord 
ihall fcattcr thee among all people, from 
one end of the earth even unto the other.” 
Nchemiah (i. 8, 9.) confefleth that thefe 
words were fulfilled in the Babylonifli 
captivity ; but they have more amply been 
fulfilled fince the great difperfion of the 
Jews by the Romans. What people indeed 
have been fcattered fo far and wide as they f 
and where is the nation, which is a ftrangcr 
to them, or to which they are ilrangers? 
They fwarm in many pans pf the EaC are 
^read through moft of the countries of 
Europe and Afric, and there arc feveral 
families 
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femHtes of them in the Weft Indies. They 
circolate through all parts, where trade and 
money circulate; ana arc, as I may fay, the 
brokers of the whole world. 

10 . But though they fhould be fo dif- 
peHed, yet they fhouJd not be totally 
deftroyed, but ftill fubfift as a diftin^l peo- 
ple, as Mofes had before foretold. Levit. 
xxvi. 44, “ And yet for all that, when they 
Be in the land of their enemies, I will not 
caft them away, neither will 1 abhor them, 
to deftroy them utterly, and to break my 
covenant with them.** The Jewilh nation, 
like the bu(h of Mofes, hath been always 
burning, but is never confumed. And 
what a marvellous thing is it, that after fo 
many wars, battles, and ficgcs, after lb 
many fires, famines, and peftilenccs, after 
ft>many rebellions, maffacres, and perfecu- 
lions, after fo many years of captivity, 
(Uvery, and mifery, they arc not deftroyed 
uttcrlvi tmd though fcattcrcd among all 
people, yet fubfift as a diftin^I people by 
themfeivcs? Where is any thing coinp.iia- 
ble to this to be found in all the hillorics, 
and in all the nations under the fun ? 

It. However, they ftiould fuft'er much 
in their difpcrfion, and fhould not reft long 
in any place, vcr. 65, *'And among thefe 
nations (halt thou find no cafe, neither 
fhall the foie of thy foot have reft.’* They 
have been fo far from finding reft, that they 
have been banifhed from city to city, from 
country to country. In many places they 
Jiave been b.inilhed , and recalled, and banifti- 
«d again. We will only juft mention their 
great banifiiments in modern times, and 
from countries very well known. In the 
latter end of the thirteenth century they 
were banilhed from England by Edward 
I. and were not permitted to return and 
fettle .again till Cromwell’s time. In the 
latter end of the fourteenth century they 
were banifhed fromFr.ince (for the fcvcnth 
time, fays Mezeray) by Charles VI ; and 
ever fmee tJiey have bten only toleiated, 
tliey have not enjoyed entire libcris . except 
at Metx, where they have a fyn.igogue. 
In the latter end of the fifteenth century 
they were banilhed from Spain by Ferdi- 
nand and Ifabella; and .according to 
Mariana, there were an hurtdredand feventv 
theufand families, or as feme fay, ciglit hun- 
dred thoufand perlbns who left the kingdom : 
nw>rt of them paid dearly to John 11 . for a 
refuge in Portugal, but within a few ve.us 
were expelled fom tV.ertce alfo by hi.? 
fucceftbr Kmauuel. And in our otsu time, 
within thefe hw ytai', dry wcic 
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bani/hed from Prague by the queen 
of Bohemia, 

1 2. They (hould be « oppreffed and 
fpoiled evermore ;** and their houfes’^ 
and " vineyards,*’ their *« oxen” and 
** afles** Ihould be taken from them, and 
they (hould be only opprelTed and crulh- 
ed alway,** ver. 29, kc. And what fre- 
quent feizures have been made of their 
effefts in almoft all countries? how often 
have they been fined and fleeced by almoft 
all governments ? how often have they 
been forced to redeem their lives with 
what is almoft as dear as their lives, 
their ticafurc ? Jnftances arc innumerable. 
Wc will only cite an hiftorian of our own, 
who fiys that Henry III. always polled 
the jews at every low ebb of his fortunes. 
One Abraham, who was found definquent, 
was foiced to pay feven hundred marks 
for his redemption. Aaron, another Jew, 
proiefted, that the king had taken from 
Inin .at times thirty thoufand marks of 
lilver, befides two hundred marks of gold, 
which he h.ad prefented to the queen. And 
in like manner he ufed many others of the 
Jews. And when they were baniflied in 
the reign of Edward 1 , their eftates were 
confifeated, and immenfe fums frM?reby 
accrued to the crown. 

13. “ J'heir fons and their daughters 
ftiould be given unto .mother people,” ver, 
32. And in feveral countries, in Spain 
and Portugal particularly, their children 
have been taken from them by order of the 
government, to be educated in the.popifh 
religion. The fourth council of Toledo 
ordered th.it all their children Ihould be 
taken from them, for fear they ftiould par- 
take of their errors, and that they ihould be 
ftiut up in monaftcries, to be inftrufted in 
the Chriftian irutlis. And when they were 
haniftied from Portugal, the king. Cays 
Mariana, ordered all their children, under 
14 years of .age, to be taken from them, 
and baptized : a pr.i^icc not at all juftifi- 
able, add*^ the hiftorian, becaufc none ought 
to be forced to become Chrillans, nor chil- 
dren to be taken from their parents. 

14. ** They ihould be mad for the fight 
of their eyes which they ihould fee,” 
ver. 34, And into what madnefs, fury, 
.md defperation hrive they been pulhed by 
the cruel ufage, extortions, and oppreftions 
which they have undergone ? Wc will 
.illedge only two fimilar inftances, one 
from ancient, and one from modern 
hiilory. After the dcftruilion of jeru- 
talem by lit us, ionic of the worft 
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ef the Jews took refuge in the cattle of 
Mafada, where being clofely befieged by 
the Romans, they at the perfuanon of 
¥^cz^zr their leader, firtt murdered their 
wives and children; then ten men were 
chofen by lot to flay the reft ; this being 
done, one of the ten was chofen in like 
manner to kill the other nine; which hav- 
ing executed, he fet fire to the place, and 
then ttabbed himfelf. Toere were nine 
hundred and fixty who pcrilhed in this 
miferable manner ; and only two women 
and five boys efcaped by hiding themfelvcs 
in the aqueducU under ground. Such 
another iiillance we have in our Englifh 
hiftory. For in the reign of Richard the 
Firft, when the people were inarms to m.ake 
a general maflacie of them, fifteen hundred 
of them feized on the city of York to 
defend themfelves; but being befieged 
they offered to capitulate, and to ranfome 
their lives with money. 'I’hc offer being 
refufed, one of them cried In defpair, that it 
was better to die courageoufly for the law, 
than to fall into the hands of the Chrillians. 
Every one immediately took his knife, and 
dabbed his wife and children. I'lie men 
afterwards retired into the king’s palace, 
which they fet on fire, in which they con- 
fumed themfelves with the palace and 
fuiniture. 

15. “ They fhould ferve other gods, 
wood and Hone,” ver. 36; and again ver. 64, 
“ they ibould feive other gods, which 
neither they nor their fathers had known, 
even wood and ttone.” And is it not too 
common for the Jews in popifli countries 
to comply with the idolatrous worlhip of 
the church of Rome, and to bow down to 
flocks and Hones, rather than their eftc^ts 
fhould be feized and confifeated? Heic 
again we mutt cite the author, who hath 
moil ttudied, and hath bett written their 
modern hittory, and whom we have had 
occafion to quote feveral times in this 
difeourfe. The Spanitti and Portugal 
Inquifuions, faith he, reduce them to the 
dilemma of being cither hyp<Kritcs or 
burnt. The num^rs of thefe diflemblers 
is very conflderable ; and it ought not to 
be concluded, that there are no Jews in 
Spain or Portugal, becaufe they are not 
known : they are much the more dan- 
erous, for not only being very numerous, 
ut confounded with the ecclettaftics» and 
entering into all cccleiiattical dignities. 
In anther place he faith, The mott fur- 
prittng thing is, that this rtligioB fpreads 
fn>m gaoention to genenuon, and dill 
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fubfltts in the perfons of diflemblers in a 
remote potterity. In vain the great lords 
of Spam make alliances, change their 
names, and take ancient fcutcheons ; they 
are ttill known to be of Jewifh race, and 
Jews themfelvcs. The convents of monks 
and nuns are full of them. Mott of the 
canons, inquifitors, and bifhops proceed 
from this nation. 'Fhis is enough to make 
the people and clergy of this country trem« 
ble, fincc fuch fort of churchmen can only 
profane the facraments, and want intention 
in confecrating the holl they adore, ia 
the mean time Orobio, who relates the 
fad, knew thefe diifemblers. He was one 
of them himfelf, and bent the knee before 
the facrament. Moreover he brings proofs 
of his afl'ci tion, in maintaining, that there 
arc in the fynagogue of Amlfcrdam, bro- 
thers and fitters and near relations to good 
families of Spain and Portugal; and even 
Francifean monks, Dominicans, and Jefuits, 
who come to do penance, and make amends 
for the crime they have committed in 
difl'embling. 

16. “ They fliould become an attonilli- 
ment, a proverb, and a bye-word among 
all nations,” ver. 37. And do we not 
hear and fee this prophecy fulttllcd almott 
every day ? is not the avarice, ufury, and 
hard-heartednefs of a Jew grown proverbial f 
and are not their perfons generally odious 
among all forts of people ? Mohammedans, 
Heathens, and Chrillians, however they 
m.ay difagrcc in other points, yet gene- 
rally agree in vilifying, abuflng, and 
pcrfecuting the Jews. Jn mott places 
where they arc tolerated, they are 
obliged to live in a feparatc cjuartcr by 
themfelvcs, (as they did here in the Old 
Jewry) and to wear fome badge of dif- 
tinftion. Their very countenances com- 
monly diftinguilh them from the reft of 
mankind. 'Fhey arc in all rcfpefls treated, 
as if they were of another fpccies. And 
when a great matter of nature would draw 
the portrait of a Jew, how dctcftablc acha- 
ra^r hath he reprefented in the perfon of 
his Jew of Venice I 

17. Finally, “ their plagues fhould be 
wonderful, even great plagues, and of long 
continuance,” ver. 59. And have not 
their piques continued now thefe 1700 
years? Tncir former captivities were very 
ihort in comparifon ; and Eatekiel and 
Daniel propheued in the land of the ChaU 
darans ; but now they have no true prophet 
to foretel an end of their calamities, they 
have only fklfe MefEahs to delude diem 

and 
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and aggravate their misfortunes. In their 
ibnner captivities they had the comfort of 

a conveyed to the (amc place ; they 
together in the land of Golhen, they 
were carried together to Babylon : but now 
they arc difpcned all over the face of the 
earth. What nation hath fudered fomuch, 
and yet endured fo long ? what nation 
hathfubfided as adilHndi people in their own 
coontry, folong as thefe have done in their 
difperiion into all countries ? and what a 
landing miracle is this exhibited to the view 
and oblervation of the whole world ? 

Here are indanccs of prophecies, of pro- 
jdiecics delivered above three thoufand 
years ago, and yet as we fee fulfilling in the 
world at this very time : and what Wronger 
proofs can wc defire of tlic divine legation 
ofMofes? How thefe inftanccs may 
Others, I know not ; but for myfdf 1 mud 
acknowledge, they not only convince, but 
amaac and alloniOi me bej-ond cxprellioti. 
They are truly, as Mofes foretold they 
would be, a fign and a wonder for 
ever,” ver. 45, 46. “ Moreover all tliofe 
curfes fliall come upon thcv*, and (ball pui- 
flic thee and overtake tliec, till thou be 
dellroyed, becaufe thou lieailunedli not 
unto the voice of the Lord th\ (rod, 
to keep his commandments, and his(htute> 
which lie commanded thee : and thev iliall 
be upon thee for n fign and for a wonder, 
and upon thy feed for ever.” 

§ 176. The Excellence cf Siripiure. 
The incomparable excellency which is 
in the Sacred Scriptures, will fully appear, 
if wc confidcr the matters contained in 
them under this threefold capacity. 1. As 
matters of divine revelation. 2. As a rule 
of life. j. As containing that covenant of 
grace which relates to man’s eternal hap- 
pinefs, 

1. Confidcr the Scripture generally, as 
containing in it matters of divine revela- 
tion, and therein the excellency of the 
Scriptures appears in two things. 1, The 
matters which are revealed. 2. The man- 
let wherein tliey they arc revealed. 

It The matters which are revealed in 
Scripture, may be confidercd thefe three 
ways. I. As they are matters of the 
gmteft weight and moment. 2. As mat- 
ters of the greateft depth and myderioufiiers. 
ti Ai matters of the moil univerfal fads- 
mdion to the minds of men. 

I . They arc matters of the greateft rao- 
iBcnt and importance for men to knw, 
t 


The wifdom of men is moft known by the 
weight of the things they fpeak ; and there- 
fore that wherein the wifdom of God is 
diicovered, cannot contain any thing that 
is mean and trivial ; they muft be matters 
of the higheft importance, which the Su- 
preme Ruler of the world vouchfafes to 
foeak to men concerning : and fuch we 
Hiall find the matters which God hath 
revealed ir, his woid to be, which either 
concern the redifying our apprehenfioni 
of his n.iturc, or making known to men 
thjcir Bate and condition, or difeovering 
the w'ay whereby to avoid eternal mifery. 
Now which is there of thefe three, which, 
fuppofing God to difeover his mind to the 
woild, it doth not Ivighly become him to 
fpe-ak to men of? 

1 . What is there w hkh doth more highly 
concern men to know, than God himlelf? 
or wh.it more glorious and excellent objed 
could he dil'cover tlian liimfdf to tiie 
w’orld ? There is nothing certainly which 
Ihould mojc commend the Scriptures to 
us, than that thereby wc may grow more 
.icquainted with (rod ; th.it we may know 
more of his nature, and all hii perfedjons, 
and many of the great reaiuns of his 
actings in the world. Wc may by them 
imdcrlland with ihtbty what the eternal 
purpofes of God were as to the way of 
man’s lecovery by tlte death of his .Son ; 
wc m.iy there fee and underhand the 
great wil’dom of God ; not only in the 
contiiwance of the world, and ordering of 
it, but in the gi.adual revelations of him- 
fclf to his people, by what heps he trained 
up his church till the fulncis of time was 
come ; what his aim was in laying fuch a 
load of ceremonies on his people of the 
Jews; by what heps and degrees he made 
way for the full revelation of his will to the 
world by fpeak ing in thefe lad days by his 
Son, after he had fpoke at fundry times 
and divers manners by the prophets, kc, 
unto the fathers. In the Scriptures we 
read the moft rich and admirable dif- 
coveries of divine goodnefs, and all the 
ways and methods he ufeth in alluring 
iinaers to himfelf; with what majefty he 
commands, with what condefcenfioh he 
intrtats, with what importunity he wo os 
men^s fouls to be reconciled to him ; whh 
what favour he embraceth, with what 
teiidemefs he chaftifeth, with what bowela 
he pideth thofe who have chofon him to be 
their God I With what power he fop* 
porteth, widi what wtfoom he diro^tn* 
wkii cerditla he refioftieth dki foela 

•f 
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offucK who are dejecled under the fenle of is the true whitb 

his dirpleaiure, and yet their love is fincere cures the foul of all its maladies and dif* 
towards him! With what profound humi- tempers; other knowledge makes men’c 
lity, what holy boldncfs, what becoming minds giddy and flatulent, this fettles tad; 
dillance, and yet what relllefs importunity coinpoiec» them ; other knowledge is apt to* 
do we therein find the fouls of God's peop‘e fwcll men into high conceits and opinions 
addreffing thcmfelves to him in prayer! of thcmfelvcs, this brings them to the trucll 
With what chearfulnefs do they ferve him, view of thcmfelves, and thereby to humili- 
with what confidence do they trull him, with* ty and fobriety ; other knowledge leaves 
what refolution do they adhere to him in all- men’s hearts as it found thejn, this alters, 
ilrcights and difficulties, with what patience them and makes them better. So tran- 
do they fubmit to Ids will in their grcatcil fcendciit an excellency is there in dm 
extrcnducs! How fearful are they of fin- knowledge of Chrill crucified above the* 
ning againft God, how careful to plcafe fublimerf Ipcculations in the world, 
him, how rcgardlcfs of fufficring, when they And is not this an incilimaWc benefit 
mull choofc either that or finning, how we enjoy by the Scripture, that therein we‘ 
little apprehenfive of men’s dirpleafurc, can read and converfe with all thefc ex- 
while they enjoy the favour of God ! prclfions of God’s love and goodnefs, and 
Now all thefe things which are fo fully and th.at in his own language ? Shall we 
pathetically exprefled in Scripture, do admire and praife what we meet with in 
abundantly fet forth to us the exuberancy Heathen phiiofophers, which is generous 
and pleonafm of God’s grace and goodnefs and haiuliome ; and (hall we not adore the 
towards his people, which makes them infinite fulnefs of the Scriptures, which rim 
delight fo much in him, and be fo fenfible over with continued expreffions of that 
of his dirpleafurc. But above all other and a higher nature ? What folly is it to 
difeoveries of God’s goodnefs, his fending magnify thofe lean kinc, the notions of 
his Son into the world to die for Tinners, is phiiofophers, and to contemn the fat, the 
that which the Scripture fets forth with plenty and fulnefs of the Scriptures / ff 
the greateft life and eloquence. By elo- there be not far more valuablcand excellent 
quence, 1 mean not an artificial compofure difeoveries of the divine nature and per- 
of words, but the gravity, weight, and fedions, if there be not far more excellent 
perfualivenefs of the matter contained in diredions and rules of pradice in the 
them. And what can tend more to melt Sacred Scriptures, than in the fublimcll of 
our frozen hearts into a current of thankful all the phiiofophers, then let us leave our 
f-bcdicncc to God, than the vigorous re- full ears, and feed upon the thin. But ccr- 
fiedion of the beams of God’s love through tainly nofober and rational fpirit, that puts 
jefus Chrill upon us? Was there ever fo .my v.ilue upon the knowledge of God, 
great an cxprclfion of love heard of! nay, but on the fame account that he doth prize 
it poffible to be imagined, that that the difeourfes of any phiiofophers concem- 
God who perfedly hates lin, Ihould himfelf ing God, he cannot but fet a value of a far 
oftcr the pardon of it, and fend his Son into higher nature on the Word of God. And 
the world to fecurc it to the finncr, who doth as the goodnefs of God is tJius difcovered 
lo heartily repent of his fins, as to deny in Scripture, fo is his juftice and holincft ; 
himfelf, and take up his crofs and follow >vc have therein recorded the moftremarka- 
thrift ! Well might the Apollle fay, blc judgments of God upon contumacioua 
“ This is a faithful faying, and worthy of finriers, the fcverelt denunciations of a 
all acceptation, that Jcius Chrill came into judgment to comtagainfi all that live ia 
the world to fave'finners.” How dry and fm, die cxadlcll precepts of holinefs in the 
^aplefs are all the voluminous difeourfes of world; and what can be defircd more to 
phiiofophers, compared witli this fentence I difeover the holinefs of God, than we find 
How jejune and.unlatLsfadory are all the in Scripture concerning him If therefore 
difeoverici they had of God and his good- acquaintance with the nature, perfeftion, 
in companion of what we have by defigns of fo excellent a being as God is, 
^ Oofpd of Chrifl! Well might Paul be a thing defirable to human nature, we 
then ** That he determined to know have the greateil caufe to admire the ex*- 
nothi&g but Chrifl and him crucified.” ceiicncy and adore the folnefs of the 
Chiift crucified is the library which trium- Scriptures, which gives fo Urge, rational; 
p h aii^ j ia BUwi ll beifaidjring into all eternity, and complcat account of the being and 
Tlut is dit o^ly library vwich to commeod atuibutciof God« Andwhich tends yetmo^ ; 
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focommcnd theScripturesto us, thofc things 
which the Scripture doth moil fully difcover 
concerning God, do not at all contradict 
ihofe prime and common notions which are in 
our natures concerning him, but do exceed- 
ingly advance and improve them, and tend 
the moft to regulate our conceptions and 
apprehenfions of God, that we may not 
mifearry therein, as otherwife men arc 
apt to ao. For it being natural to men fo 
fiir to love thcmfelves, as to fet the greateU 
value upon thofe excellencies which they 
think thcmfelves moll mailers of: thence 
men come to be exceedingly inillaken in 
their apprchenfions of a deity, fomc 
attributing one thing as a perfedion, 
another a different thing, according to their 
humours and inclinations. Thus imperious 
felf-willed men are apt to cry up God's 
abfolutc power and dominion as his 
grcatcll perfc^lion ; cafy and foft-fpirited 
men his patience and goodnefs ; fevere and 
rigid men his julticc and feveritv: every 
one according to his humour anj temper, 
making his god of his own complexion : 
and not only fo, but in things remote 
enough from being perfeilions at all, yet 
bccaufe they are fuch things as they pi ize 
and value, they fuppofe of necellitv they 
mull be in God, as is evident in the 
Epicureans dTa^a|ia, by which they ex- 
clude providence, as hath already been 
obferved. And withal confidcring how very 
difficult it is for one who really believes 
that God is ofa pure, jutl, and holy nature, 
and that he hath grievouHv offended him 
by his fins, to believe that this God will 
pardon him upon true repcutaiicc: it is 
thence ncceffary that God Ihould make 
kno^vn himfelf to the world, to prevent 
our mifconccptions of his nature, and to 
affurc tfufpicious, bccaufe guilty creature, 
how ready ne is to pardon iniquity, tranf- 
grefiion and 'fin, to fuch as unfeignedly 
icpcnt of their follies, and return unto 
himfelf. Though the light of nature may 
delate much to us of the benignity and 
goodnefs of the divine nature, yet it is 
hard to conceive that that ihould difcover 
further than God’s general goodnefs to fuch 
as plcafe him ; but no foundation can be 
gathered thence of his rendinefs to pardon 
offenders, whkh being an ad of grace, mull 
alone be difeovered by his w ill. I c.innot 
think the fun, moon,* and lUrs are fuch 
itinerant preachers, as to untold unto us 
the whole counfel and will of God in 
reference lo man’s accerptance with God 
upon repentance. It U not every ilar 


in the firmament can do that which 
the liar once did to the wife men, 
lead them unto Chrill. The fun in the 
heavens is no Parelius to the fun of 
righteoufnefs. The bell aftronomer will 
never find the day-llar from on high in the 
rcll of his number. What St. Aullin faid 
of Tally’s works, is true of the whole 
volume of the creation. There are admi- 
rable things to be found in them : but the 
name of Chrill is not legible there. The 
work of redemption is not engraven on 
the works of providence ; if it had, a par- 
ticular divine revelation had been unnecef- 
fary, and the apolllcs were fent on a need- 
lefs errand, which the world had underfiood 
without their preaching, viz. ** That God 
was in Chrill reconciling the world unto 
himfelf, not imputing to men tJieir tref- 
paffes, and hath committed to them tivc 
minillry of reconciliation.” How was 
the word of reconciliation committed to 
them, if il were common to them with the 
whole frame of the world ? and the apollle’s 
qiixTc elfewherc might have been eafily 
anfwercd, How can mer hear without a 
reacher ? for then they might have 
nown the way of falvation, without any 
fpccial meffengers fent to deliver it lO them. 
I grant that God’s long-fuffering and 
patience is intended to lead men to repen- 
tance, and that fomc general colledions 
might be made from providence of the 
placability of God's nature, and that God 
never left himfelf without a witnefs of his 
goodnefs in tlie world, being kind to the 
unthankful, and doing good, in giving rain 
and fruitful feafons. But though ihefe 
things might fufficiently difcover to fuch 
who wcic apprchcnfive of the guilt of lin, 
that God did not aft according to his 
greatcll feverity, and thereby did give men 
encoui.igcment to hearken out and enquire 
after the true W'ay of being reconciled to 
Ciod ; yet all this amounts not to a firm 
foundation for faith as to the remiffion ot 
fin, which doth fuppofe God himfelf pub- 
lilhing .111 .aft of grace and indemnity to the 
world, wherein he affures the pardon of 
fin to fuch as truly repent and unfeignedly 
believe his holy Gofpcl. Now is not this 
an inellimable advantage we enjoy by the 
Scriptures, that therein we undcriland what 
God himfelf hath difeovered of his own 
nature and perfeftions, and of his readineih 
to paordon fin upon thofe gracioiis tertna o£ 
faith and repentance, and that which 
nccrflhrily follows from thefc tW<V hcMtif 
and fincere obedience ? 

a. TM 
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2. The Scriptures give the moft faith- 
ful reprefentation of the Hate and condi- 
tion of the foul of man. The world was 
almoll loll in difputes concerning the na- 
ture, condition, and immortality of the 
foul before divine revelation was made 
known to mankind by the gofpcl ofChrill; 
but “ life and immortality was brought to 
light by the gofpel,” and the future Hate 
of the foul of man, not difeovered in an 
uncertain Platonical way, but with the 
grcatell light and evidence from that God 
who hath the I'upreme difpofal of fouls, 
and therefore bell knows and undcrllands 
them. The Scriptures plainly and fully 
reveal a judgment to come, in wliich God 
will judge the fccrcts of all hearts, when 
every one muH give an account of himfelf 
unto God, and God will call men to give 
an account of their llewardlliip here of all 
the receipts they have had fiom him, and 
the cxpencc^. they have been at, and the 
improvements they have made of the talents 
he put into their hands. So that the gof- 
pel of Chrill is the fullcJl inihument of the 
difeovery of the certainty of the fuiuie Hate 
of the foal, ;ind the conditions which abide 
it, upon its being diflodged from the body. 
But this is not all which the Scripture dif- 
covers as to the Hale of the foul ; for it 
is not only a piofpedivc-glab, leacliing to 
its future (late, but it is the mcH Hiithful 
looking-glafs, to dilcover all the fpots and 
deformities of the foul : and not only (hews 
where they are, but whence they came, 
what their nature is, and whither they 
tend. The true original of all that dif- 
order and difeompofure which is in the foul 
of man, is only fully and fatisfadorily 
given us in the Word of God. The 
nature and working of this corrup- 
tion ip man, had never been fo clearly 
nianifcHcd, had not the law and will of 
God been difcpvcrcd to the world ; 
chat is the glafs whereby we fee 
the fccret workings of thofe bees in our 
hearts, the corruptions of our natures ; that 
fet* forth the folly of our imaginations, 
the unrulincfs of our paffions, the diHem- 
pers of our wills, and the abundant deceit- 
falnefs of our hearts. And it is hard for 
the moft Elephantine Tinner (one of the 
greateft magnitude) fo to trouble thefe 
waters, as not therein to difeover the 
greatnefs of his own deformities. But 
that which tends moft to awaken the 
dfowfy, fenfelefs fpirits of men, the Scrip- 
ture doth moft fully deferibe the teudenc^ 
of oomrjnion, that the wages of fin is 
death/’ uti the iftiie of continuance in fin 
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will be the cvcrlafting mifery of the foul» 
in a perpetual reparation from the prefeoce 
of God, and undergoing the lafties and 
feverities of confcience to all eternity. 
What a great difeovery is this of the 
falthfulnefs of God to the world, that he 
futFcrs not men to undo themfelves without 
letting them know of it before hand, that 
they might avoid it! God feeks not to 
cntiap mens fouls, nor doth he rejoice in 
the mifery and ruin of his creatures, but 
fully declares to them what the confequence 
and iHiie of their finful praClices will be, 
alfures them of a judgment to come, de- 
clares his own future Icvcrity againft con- 
tumacious finners, that they might not 
think themfelves furprifed, and that if 
they had known there had been fo great 
danger in fin, they would never have oeen 
fuch fools as for the fake of it to run into 
eternal mifery. Now God to prevent thu, 
with the grcatell plainnefs and faithfulnefs, 
hath Ihewed men the nature and danger 
of all their fins, and a(ks them beloro 
hand what they will do in the end thereof; 
whether they are able to bear his wrath, and 
wrcHlewiih cverlaHing burnings? if not, he 
bids them bethink themfelves of what they 
have done already, and repent and amend 
their lives, left iniquity prove their ruin, 
and dellruClion ovcitakc them, and (hat 
without remedy. Now if men have caui'e 
to prize and value a faithful monitor, one 
that tenders their good, and would prevent 
their ruin, we have caufe exceedingly to 
prize and value the Scriptures, which give 
us the irucH rep refen tation of the Hate and 
condition of our fouls. 

3. The Scripture difeovers to us the 
only way of pleafing God and enjoying 
his favour. That clearly reveals the way 
(which man might have fought for to all 
eternity without particular revelation) 
whereby fins may be pardoned, and what- 
ever we do may be acceptable unto God.. 
It (hews us that the ground of our ac- 
ceptance with God, is through Chrift, whom 
he hath made ** a propitiation for the fins 
of the world/’ and who alone is the true 
and living way, whereby we may draw 
near to God with a true heart, in full^ 
affurance of faith, having our hearts 
f^rinklcd from an evil confciencc.” Through 
Chrift we underftand the terms on which 
God will (hew favour and grace to the 
world, and by him we have ground of a 
accefs with freedom and boldnefi 
unto God. On his account w'e may hope 
not only for grace to fubdue our fins, refill 
ttmoutions conquer the devil and the 
world ; 
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world; but having " fought this good 
£ght> and iinilhed our courfc, by patient 
oofitinuanoe in well doing, we may juftly 
loiok for glory, honour, and immortality,” 
and that •* crown of righteoufnefs which 
is laid up for thofe who wait in faith,” holi** 
nefs, and humility for the appearance of 
Chrift from heaven. Now what things 
can there be of greater moment and im- 
portance for men to know, or God to re- 
veal, than the nature of God and our- 
fclves, the (late and condition of our fouls, 
the only way to avoid eternal mifery and' 
enjoy cverl.Uling blifs! 

The Scnpturcs difeover not only mat- 
ters of importance, but of the greateft 
depth and myfterioufncfs. There are many 
wonderful things in the law of God, things 
we may admire, but arc never able ;o 
comprehend. Such are the eternal pur- 
pofes and decrees of God, the do^lrine of 
the Trinity, the incarnation of the Son of 
God, and the manner of the operation of 
the Spirit of God upon the fouls of men, 
which are all things of great weight and 
moment for us to underhand and believe 
that they arc, and yet may be unfearch- 
able to our re.ifon, as to the particular 
manner of them. 

The Scripture comprehends matters of 
the moll univerfal fatisfa^lion to the minds 
of men j though many things do much ex- 
ceed our apprchenfions, vet others arc moll 
fuitabk to tne dictates of our nature. As 
Origcii bid Celfus fee, d fxn ru 

xottaif iMOtdiK crt’»a- 

^opivoda, ifoPoci; 

rut Aiyopiiwr, whether itwas not the agree- 
ablcnefi of the principles of faith with the 
common notions of human nature, which 
prevailed moll upon sdl candid and inge- 
nuous atiditors ot them. And therefore, as 
Socrates faid of Heraclitus’s books. What 
he undented was excellent, and therefore 
he fuppofed that which he did not under- 
' fla&d was ib too : fu ought wc to fay of the 
Scripcures: if thofe things which are 
within our capacity be fo iuitable to our 
natures and reafons, thofe cannot contradid 
our reafou which j^et arc above them. 
There are many things which the minds 
of men were fufliciently alTured that they 
were, yet were to fcck for fatisfadion con- 
cerning them, which they could never have 
had without divine revelation. As the 
nature of true hap^inefs, wherein it lay, 
tad how to be obtained, which the philo- 
fo{^rs were fo putzled with, the Scrip- 
tures give m full fatis^ii^oa concerning 
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it. True contentment under the troubles 
of life, which the Scripture only acquaints 
us with the true grounds of ; iind m the 
preferiptions of Heathen moraliUs fall as 
much rtiort of, as the dirc^lions^of an em- 
piric do of a wife and fleilful phyfician. 
Avoiding the fears of death, which can 
aibnc be through a grounded expedlation 
of a future Hate of happinefs which death 
leads men to, which cannot be had but 
through the right undcrllanding of the 
WMdof God. Thus, we fee the excel- 
of the matters themfclves contained 
iiTtAia' revelation of the mind of God to 
Ac world. 

As the matters themfclves are of an 
excellent nature, fo is the manner where- 
in they are revealed in the Scriptures ; and 
that, 

I. In a clear and pcrfpicuous manner; 
not hut there may be Hill fome paHages 
which are hard to be underHood, as being 
either prophetical, or confiHing of ambi- 
guous phrafes, or containing matters above 
our comprehenfion ; but all thofe things 
which concern the terms of man’s falva- 
tion, are delivered with the grcateH evi- 
dence and perfpicuity. Who cannot un- 
derHand what thefc things mean, “ What 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
juHly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
liumbly witli thv God?” — that “ without 
faith it is impollible to pleafe God”— that 

without holinel's none (hall fee the Lord” 
—that “ unlcL we be born again we can 
never enter into the kingdom of heaven 
thefc and luch like things are fo plain and 
clear, that it is nothing but mens Ihutting 
their eyes againll the light can keep them 
from undcrllanding them; God intended 
thefc things as dirciHions to men; and is 
he not able to fpeak intelligibly when he 
plcafes ? I Ic that made the tongue, Hiall 
he not fpeak fo as to be underHood with- 
out an inffilliblc interpreter? cfpecially 
when it is his defign to make known to 
men the terms of their eternal happinefs ? 
Will God judge men at the great day for 
not believing thofe things w'hich they could 
not underHand? Strange, that ever men 
ihould judge the Senptur^^ obfeure in 
matters ncccflary, when the Scripture ac- 
counts it fo great a judgment for men not 
to underHana them. " If our gofpel 
hid, it is hid to them that are loH; \sk 
whom the god of this world hath bUndfd , 
the miiids of them which believe notr 
the light of the glorious gofpel 
Hiould Huttc unto thcflu’* $at« J^f doipr^ 

ffU 
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ivas vlfible enough, if it were a judgment 
for the men of Sodom not to fee it ; and 
t'le Scriptures then are plain and intclli- 
j^iblc enough, if it be fo great a judgment 
not to uftdcrlland them. 

2. In 1 powerful and authoritative 
tnamicr ; as the tilings contained in Scrip- 
tiire do not fo much beg acceptance os 
u)inin itul it ; in that the expreilions where- 
in our duty is concerned, are fuch as awe 
men’s C 'nicicnces and pierce to their 
hearts and to their I'cciet thoughts ; all* 
innu^s are open and naked before thj^ 
Word of God; every fecret of the mind 
and thought of the heart lies open to'its 
llioke and force; “ it is quick and power- 
ful, iharper than a two-edged iwo.d, pierc- 
ing to the dividing ai under of foul and 
Jpirir, and of the joints and manow, and 
IS a difeerner of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart.” The woul is a telelcopeio 
diicover the great luminaries of tiie wqild, 
the truths of highell concernment to the 
ioiils of men, and it is lueh .1 niieroicope 
as difeoveti to us the fnialled atom of our 
thoughts, and difeerns the mod I'ecret in- 
tents ('i'tlie heart. And as far this light 
reacheth, it comes with povser and autho- 
ritv, as it comes armed with the majedyof 
that God who reveals it, wliufc authority 
evtenda over the foul .aiij confcionce of 
man in its moll fecret and hidden rc- 
fedes. 

3. in a pure and immixed manner ; in 
all other wiirdags, how good fo 'ver, v.e 
have .1 I'jeat mivtuie of drofs and gohl 
together; here is nothing but pure gold, 
diamonds wit iouc flaws, iuns without fpots. 
'Die m(»ll cujieoi coins of the world have 
their alloys of bafer ./netab, there is no 
inch mixture in divine truths; as they .all 
come from the fame author, fo they :i!I 
have the famepuiity. There is a Uiim 
and I’hummim upon the whole Senptme, 
light and peifedion in every part cf it. 
In the Phllofophers we may meet, it may 
be, with feme fcattered fragments of purer 
metal, amidd abundance of drofs and im- 
pure ore ; here we have whole wedges of 
gold, the fame vein of purity and holinefs 
running through the whole book of Scrip- 
tures. Hence it is called ‘‘ the form of 
found wordi;” here have been no huckfleVs 
10 corrupt and mix their own inventions 
with divine truths. 

4. In an uniform and agreeable man- 
ner. This 1 grant is not iufiicient of it- 
felf to prove the Scriptures to be divine, 
becaufe all men do not contradift them- 
fclvcs iii theif writings, but yet here arc 


fomc peculiar circumftanccs to be con- 
fidcrcd in the agrecablencfs of the parts 
of Scripture to each other, which are not 
to be found in mere human writings. 

1. That this doftrinc was delivered by 
perfons who lived in different .iges and 
times from each other. UlualJy one age 
corieds another’s faults, and wip aie apt to 
pity the ignoiance of our predcceflbrs* 
when it may be our polleiity may think 
us .as ignorant, as we do them. But ia 
the S.acieJ Scripture we read not one ag« 
conJcmiiing another; we find light fUll iii- 
crcaling in the ferkb pf times in Scripture, 
hut no refledioiis in any time upon the 
ignorance, or vveaknei’s of the precedent ; 
the dimmeft'ligjit was I'uHu lent for its age, 
and was a Hep to further dlfcovery. Quin- 
tilian gives it as the rtaloa of the great 
uncertainty of Grammar lulce, quia non 
aoiilogia dimifia calo formam loqucndi 
dedit; that which he wanted as to Giain- 
mar, wo Itavc as to divine tiuths; they 
aic delivered from heaven, ami therefoie 
are always uniform and agreeable to each 
other. 

2. By perfons of diHerent intcrcHs in 
the woild. God made choice of men of* 
ail lanks to be ind iters of his Oracles to 
make it appear it was no matter of Hate 
policy, or particular intcrell, which vvau 
contained in his wokI, which peifons of 
fuch different intcadls coaid rwi’' have 
agivcd in as they do, We have Mofes, 
David, Soloinor, perfons of loyal rank 
and quality; and can it be any mean things 
which thole think it thur glory to bi 
pcimcrs of? We h.ave ll.ii ih, Daniel, and 
other perfons of the highell education and 
accomplifhmcnts, and can It b:* any trivial 
thing vviiich thefe employ tliemlilves i*] ? 
We have Arnos, and other p;ophcLs in 
the Old rcllanicnt, and i!ie apjllles in iht; 
New, of the meaner fo/t at inc ii in tlw 
world, yet all thrfe join in conceit to- 
gether; when God tunr th -ir fpiiits, all 
agre»* in the fame Hrtiin otili vine iniihs, and 
give bglit and haimor.y lo each oihcrv 

3. By pcrions in difia>ent placvrs and 
conditions; fomc in p.ofperiiy in ih' ir 
own country, feme under banilhrncnt aid 
advcriity, yet ail agrteii’g in the fame 
fub.Hance of doflrine ; of which no altera- 
tion wc fee was made, eitiicr lor the flatrei y 
of thofc m power, or for avoiding miTnes 
and calamities. And under all the dif- 
ferent difpcnfations before, under, and 
after the law, thorigh the management of 
things was diHcrer.r, yet the dodrine and 
defign was for fublUnce tlie lame In all. 

R All 
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All the different difpenfations agree in the 
fame common principles of religion ; the 
fame ground of acceptance with God, and 
obligation to duty was common to all, 
though the peculiar inibnees wherein 
God was ferved might be different ac- 
cording to the ages of growth in the 
Church of God. bo that this great uni- 
formity confidercd in thfTc circumlfanccs, 
js an argument tliatthefe things came ori- 
ginally from the fame Spirit, though con- 
veycil through dilfcient inlhuments to the 
knowledge of llie world. 

5. In a pcrfuafive and convincing man- 
rcr; and that thefe ways, i . Bringing di- 
vine tiuths down to our capacity, cloihing 
fpiiitiial matter in familiar eyprelllons .and 
limilitudcs, that fo they might have the 
Caller admilTion into our minds. 2. Pio- 
pounding things as our intcred, which are 
oar duty: thence God fo frcquMiily in 
Scripture, recommends our diiiios to us 
under all thole motives which are wont to 
have the greatcll force on tlie minds of 
men; and anncxctli gracious piomifes to 
our performance of them ; and tliofe of 
the mod weighty and concerning things. 
Of grace, favor, protediop, deliverance, 
audience of prayers, and eternal happinefs, 
and if thefe will not prevail with men, 
what motives will Courting us to 
obedience, when he might not only com- 
jti.and u« t6 obey but punifli piefontly for 
difobedience. Hence are all thofe mod 
pathetical and adc^lion ite drains we lead 
in Scripture: “ O that there weie fuch a 
heart within tlicm, tint they would fear 
me and keep all my commandments al- 
ways, that it might go well with tium, and 
with their childien after them !— Woe unto 
thee, O Jerufalem, wilt thou not be made 
clean ? when lhall it once be f — Turn ye, 
turn ye from your evil ways, for why will 
c die, O houfe of Ifracl? How (hall 
give thcc up. Ephraim ? how (hall I 
deliver thee Ifracl ? how (hall I make thee 
as Admah ? how (hall I fet thee as Ze- 
boim ? — Mine heart is turned within me, 
my repentings are kindled together.— O 
Terufalem, Jeiudilcm, how often would I 
nave gathered thy children together, as a 
hen g.uhcrcih her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not?’* What majclly 
and yet what (wccinefs and condcfccnfion 
is there in thefe exprelTions ! Wlut obfti- 
nacy and rebellion is it in men for them 
to dand out againft God, when he thus 
tomes down from his throne of majefty 
and WOOS rebellious finncrs to return unto 
Kkn that they may be pardoned I Such a 
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matchlefs and unparalleled drain of rh?* 
toric is there in the Scripture, far above the 
art and inlinuations or the mod admired 
orators. Thus we fee the peculiar excel- 
lency of the manner wherein the matters 
cont.iincd in Scripture arc revealed to 
thus wc have confidcrcd the excellency of 
the Scripture, as it is a difeovery of God’i 
mind to the world. 

'I’he Scriptures may be confidcrcd at 
a rule of life, or as a law of (lod, whick 
is given (or the government of the lives 
of men, and therein the excellency of 
it lies in the nature of the duties, and the 
encouiagcments to the piaClicc of them. 

1. In the nature of the duties required, 
which are molt becoming God to require, 
mo!t reafonable for us to perform. 

1. Molt becoming God to require, as 
they aie moil i'uitable and agreeable to the 
divine n.ituic, the imitation of which in 
ouradions is tlie lublhnce of our religion, 
liiiii.itiou of iDin in his goodnefs and holi- 
nefs, by our conlt.int endeavours of morti- 
fying fin and growing in gr.ice and piety. 
In his grace and mercy, by our kindnefs 
to all men, forgiving the injuries men do 
unto us, doing good unto our greatell ene- 
mies. In hi^ juitice and equity, by doing 
as we would be done by, and keeping a 
confcience void of oftence towards God 
and E(3WMrds men. 'rhe (irll takes in the 
duties of the firll, the other the duties of 
the fecond table. All adls of piety towards 
God, are a part orjullicc; for as T ully faith, 
(^id .aliud cll pietas nili jullitia adverius 
deos? And fo our loving God with our 
whole licarts, our entire and fincerc obe- 
dience to his will, is a part of natural 
jutlicc ; for thereby w'e do out render unto 
God th It which is his due from us as wc 
arc his creatures. Wc fee then the whole 
duty of man, the fearing God and keeping 
his commandments, is as nccch’ary a part 
of jaillce, as the rendering to every man 
his own is. 

2. They are mod reafonable for us to 
perform, in that I. Religion is not only 
a fer\ ice of the reafonable faculties which 
are employed the mod in it, the com- 
m.ands of the Scripture reaching the 
Ijeart mod, and I’ne fervlcc i;fquired 
iJcing a fpiriiual fervice, not lying in 
meats arvd drinks, or any outward ob- 
fenMtions, but in' a fanftified temper of 
heart and mind, which difeovers itfelf in 
the courfc of a Chridiau’s life : but 
2. The fervice itfelf of religion is rca- 
fonablc ; the commands of the gofpcl arc 
fnch, as no man’s realbn which confidert 

them* 
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tVm, can doubt of the excellency of them, 
yvl! natural worHiip h founded from the 
di<thtcs of nature, all in'litutcd won'hip on 
(iodS revealed will; andjc is one of the 
prime dlilatcs of nature, that Go 1 mull b ‘ 
uai\ crlallv' obeycl. Bellies, Ci'od r(?]mies 
nothii'g but what is app uentlv man’s in- 
teieiiiodo; God prohibits nol.iing but 
what a ill d--droyhiin if he doth it; lo tint 
tiie commands of the Scriptures aic very 
i'l I and rcafonablc. 

2. 'Jdie encouragements are more than 
piopoiiion.'-hle to the di!'i:ii!iv of oI>'j- 
(hence. God’s commands are in thcni- 
(Mvei eafy, and moilluitable toour natuies. 
Wliat more rational for a Cfe.uuie than to 
obey hii Maker.? All the Jilhculty of le- 
lit^jon arii'eth fiom the coriuntion of nuuic. 
Nj>v God, to cncouiage men to conquer 
the didiJuMcs arifiug tlimuo, hith pro- 
pOiinKled tlie llrongcll motives, .and iiioll 
pievnling arguments to ohedimice. Sucli 
are the conlideiations of (joJ’s love anti 
gooJnc s mmifeded to the world by lend- 
ing his Son into it to doe for fmnci and 
to give them an e\ampl; which they are to 
follow, and by hi-' ic.ulinciN tlirough him 
to pardon the lin^ an.l accept th * pcMlons 
of Inch who fo receive him as t) walk in 
lum ; and bv lii> piornilbs ol gra.e to .nlli.d 
them in the wrcilliag with tlic cicinies of 
their (alvacion. And to all thefe add that 
gloiious emd unconceivable rewaid winch 
God hath promifed to .all thofe who fm- 
cerely obey him, and b\ thcle t iing-- w'c 
fee how mu;h tli'* enc.mrag.. meats over- 
'vcigh the dii'hcultie'., and that none can 
tnake the lead pretence that theic is no 
piotlve fulHcient to down-weig'-h t .e trou- 
ble, swliich attend the cxcrcilb of obedience 
to the u;ll of God. So th.at we lee what 
peculiar excellency there is in the 
bcripturc . AS a rule of life, above all the 
precepts of mere inoraliils, the foundation 
of obedience being laid deeper in man’s 
oh)ig:iti«;n to ihivc his Maker, the prac- 
tice of (jbrdlcncc being carried higher in 
tliofe moil holy precepts which arc in 
i>cripturc, the reward of obedience being 
incomparably gi cater than what men arc 
to conceive, much lefs to promife or 
bellow. ^ 

d'he excellency of the Scriptures appears 
they contain in tfrm a covenant of 
grace, or the tranla'fllons between (iod 
jnd man in order to his eternal happinefs. 
^hemore memorable ary tranfablions aie, 
*be more valuable are any authentic re- 
cords of them. The Scriptures contain 
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in them the M.igna C'laita of lieaven, an 
ad of par Ion WMt » the loy.i! aileut of hea- 
ven, .1 p.ochm inon of gool-wil! foin (iod 
tuvvirls men; .uid can we tnen iei too 
great.! va'u- on f:ut w.uch coet tins all 
t'lj rer.i lik ible piiLges beiwern (i >1 .md 
the iouls <'f mcfi, : 1 o . t to in . mi febcitv, 
from the b--gi;rii 1 ; -if t.ie world ? Can ./e 
thiiik. fmee tiiere l^ a (roi in the woild 
of inlinitc goolnei'', tut he Ibould (uder 
a'l mankind to p'*'idi m-viubly without 
his piopoundliig .my ni uns for elc.aping 
of eieiiul imk j V I^ (jod fo good to iiieli 
as to this pi (.bent life; and can vve think, 
if man’s foul he immortal, that he ..ould 
W'Jiolly negied any oiler of good to men 
as' to thrir eternal w'eb.iit'? Gr is it polfiblc 
to i.magme that nun lliould be hippy in 
anotiuT world without God’s promi/ing it, 
and picdtiibing conditions in order to it.? 
Jf 10, then tlin, iuppiiu'fs is no free gift of 
(bid, unlefs lie liath the bellowing and 
piomifiiig ( f it; and nun is no rational 
agent, imlcfs a reward fuppofe conditioni 
to be performed in older to the obtaining 
it; 01 man may be bound to conditions 
which were never required of him; or if 
they mull be required, tlnm theic mufl be 
a icvehition of God’s will, whereby Jie 
(lotli requiic them: .and if fo, then there 
are fomc lecoids extant of the tranfadions 
belwctn God and man, In order to his 
eternal happinefs; for wh.ac reafon can wc 
have to imagine that fuch lecords, if once 
extant, ll.oiild not continue llill, cfpecirilly 
fiiicc the f.irnc gooduels ol (lod is engaged 
to prefiTVc fiu'h recnnls, which at firfl 
did c uile th(.n to be indited? buppoling 
then fuch re’onC rxeant j'onicwheie in the 
w'OflJ,( f t'lele gran ! tiMiifadions between 
GeJand men's ioif'.oui bufmeis is brought 
to a period; bn- w.nt orher records arc 
tbcie in the worid tlut can in the leafl vie 
w’irh the Scriptures, as to the giving fo 
jjft .an account of all the tianfaLlions^be- 
tween Gt/d and men f om tnc (bundation 
of the woild ' winch gives us all the Hep*-, 
methods, .xrd ways whereby God h.atli 
made known his jnl 'd and will to the 
woild, in order to man’s et'*rna! fahu- 
tion .? Jt remair" only llien that we adore, 
and magnify the geo Inefs of Gol in 
making knov.n i.is will to Us, .'ind that 
we fet a value and efleem on the So ip- 
lures, as the otily authe.nic inilrununi of 
that Grand Charter of peace, which God 
hath revealed in order to man’s eternal 
happinefs. Sullin^cet, 
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J 177* pre*valence of Chrijiianity an 
argumtnt of its lii'viuity^ 

The cftablifhment of the Chriftian re- 
ligion among men is the grcatcll of all 
miracles. In fpitc of all the power of 
Rome ; in fpite of all the pallions, Intcrells, 
and prejudices of fo many rations; fo 
many philofophrrs ; fo many different re- 
ligions ; twelve poor filhermcn, without 
art, without eloquence, without power, 
publiHi and fpread their dodfrine through- 
out the woild. Jn fpitc of a perfecuiion 
for three centuries, \Uiich feeincd every 
moment ready to extiiiguilb it; in fpitc 
of continued and innumerable mariyidoms 
of peifons of all conditions, fexes, and 
countries; the truth in the end triumphs 
over error, purfuant to the piedidlions 
both of the old and new law'. Let any one 
ihew fomc other religion, w-hich has the 
fame marks of a divine proted\ion. 

A powerful conqueror may ertablifh, by 
his arms,, the belief of a religion, which 
flatters the Icnfuality fW men ; a wife legi- 
flator may gain himfelf attention and rc- 
fpcdl by the ufefulnefs of his laws ; a fed! 
in credit, and fupported by the civil power, 
may abufe the credulity of the people : 
all this is pofliblc : but what could vidfo- 
rious, learned, and fupcrllitious nations 
fee, to induce them fo readily to Jefus 
Chrifl, who promifed them nothing in this 
world but pcrfccutions and fuflerings ; 
who propofed to them the pradlicc of a 
moralitj'jto which all dailing paflions mull 
be facnficcd. Is not the converfion of 
the world to fuch a religion, without mira- 
cles, a greater and more credible one, than 
even the greatell of thofc which, fomc rc- 
fufe to believe? Ftnclon. 

§ 178. J fummary of arguments for the 
truth of the GofpeJ. 

He that well conflders the force of 
thofc arguments which arc brought to 
edablilh the truth of the Chrillian reli- 
gion ; that fees how they all (though drawn 
from ditferent topics) confpire in the moft 
perfefl manner to convince the world of 
the divine original of this faith; would 
fcarce think it poflible, that the rcafon and 
underflanding of mankind fhould ever op- 
^fe it ; will therefore conclude there is 
fomething more than pure infldeHcy at the 
bottom^ and that they are not mere fcruples 
of the mind which create fo long and vio- 
lent contention. 

if he thinks on the excellency of the 


precepts of the Chrlflian religion, he finds 
them of the fitteft nature poflible to per- 
fuade him to receive it as the contrivance 
of heaven. They are all fo worthy of 
God, fo beneficial and improving to human 
nature, and fo conducive to the welfare 
and happinefi) of fociety. 

When lie conliders the flrangc and 
fpeedy propagation of this faith through 
the world, with its triumph over the wit 
and policy, the force and malice of its 
formidable enemies; and all this accom- 
plilhcd by Inch method'', as the rcafon cf 
mankind would have pionounced the mtdl 
fo( lilh and ablurd : he fees here the over- 
ruling hand of (rod, wliich alone could 
gi\e it futh allonilhlng fuccefles, by thofc 
very ways and means fiotn wliich its uUcr 
confulion wms to be cxpeilcd. 

'I’he ex ad accomjihlbmcnt of exprefs 
and uiKjueflionahle prophecies, concerning 
tlic moil remarkable events of the world, 
is a h'lemn appeal to .ill reafonalde nature, 
w'heihei that revelation be not truly divine, 
which contains luch plain and wonderful 
predidions. 

Lallly, 'i’he miracles wrought by Jefus 
Chijll and his apoille , in confirmation of 
this faith and do\ilrine, are fuch proofs of 
the near concern wliich heaven had there- 
in ; that he who conliders thvmi, and at the 
fame time cal N Chiillianity an impoflurc, 
mull either take pains to avoid knowing 
the finger of (iod, wlicn he fees it, or clfe 
do infinitely worfe, by aferibing the mani- 
fcll efi’eds theicof to mean artifice, or dia- 
bolical power. 

Fiom ihcfe topics the truth of Chriilia- 
nity has been fo fubflaiuially argued, and 
fo clearly proved ; that, by all the rulc« 
of right rcafon in ufe amongft mankind, 
it is rcndcied plainly abfurd and irrational 
to reject it. One need not with to fee an 
adverfary reduced to worfe extremities, 
than one of thofe arguments well managed 
and prclfed home w'ould reduce him to; 
provided he were kept from cxcurfions, 
and obliged to return no anfwcrs but what 
were dircdlly to the purpofe. 

Humphrey Detton, 

§ 179. The fail t related in the Evangelijlt 
may be depended on. 

That thtre was fuch a perfon as Jefus 
of Nazareth, in Galilee, in the time of 
Tiberius Csefar, the Roman emperor; that 
he had a cofnpany of poor men for his difei- 
pies ; chat he and his difciples went about 
the country of Judea^ teacl^g and preach- 
3 in«5 
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ingj that he was put to death upon the 
crofs, after theRoman manner, under Pontius 
Pilate, the Roman govetnor of Judea; that 
after his death, his difciples went about into 
all, or moll parts of the then known world, 
teaching and preaching, that this Jefus was 
the Chrill, the Son of Goi.1, and Saviour of 
the world, and that he was lifcn fiom the 
dead, aivl gone into heaven; that in a 
few years they converted a vciy great 
number of people, in all places to this 
belief; that the profclfors of this belief 
were called ChrilHans; that they were moll 
ciuelly perfecuted, and many thoufands of 
them put to death, and that with the moll 
rcpiiiiic torments, for no other lealon, but 
L- ’iUc they wcje Chrillians; that thefe 
p-i fee u Lion ■) were feveral times renewed 
.e^auil them, for the fpace of about three 
liundred yeais ; and yet, for all this, t^tat 
tlie number of Ciirillians daily enciealcd, 
and that not only idiots and unkarned 
men, but gicat fcholtrs and philofopheis 
wue Converted to Chiiillaniiy, even in tlic 
inne^ of pcrfccution; all this, being merely 
matter of f.nll, was never yet denied by the 
greaicll enemies of the Ctiiidi.m leligion. 
And, indeed, thefe things arc fo abun- 
dantly tellified by the hiliorics, and ether 
writings of thole times ; and have been fo 
gencially received for truth, as ucdl by 
theoppofcis as believers of Cnrillianity, 
by a conllant, univerfal, and uninterrupted 
tradition, fiom thole days, even unto this 
time ; that a nun may as well deny the 
truth of any, or of all, the hillories of the 
vvorld, as ol this. Archhijhop ^ynge, 

§ 180. SuperiGnty q/ the Gofpel to all other 
nvntingSt an argument cf its truth. 

To what was it owing, that the Jewilh 
writers ihould have fuch lovely and great 
ideas of God, and fuch jull notions of the 
W'orlhip due to him, far above any thing 
which we meet with in the writings of the 
greatell lights of the Heathen world ; every 
one of which cither patronized idolatry, or 
fell into errors of worfc confequcncc ? Can 
it be accounted for by the force of natural 
or human afliftanccs? No, the eminent 
philofophcrs of Athens and Rome equalled 
it is certain, in natural abilities, and 
exceeded them confcffcdly in the fuper- 
llruflures of acquired knowledge, and all 
*he advantages of a refined education. It 
be therefore owing to fomc fuper- 
natural or divine help# ; and none, but he, 

‘A whom arc contained all the creafures of 
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wifdom, could have enriched their minds 
to fuch a degree, and furnillicd fuch a 
vaH expence of thought. If Judea was 
cnobled by thefe exalted notions, of which 
other nations, who were funk into the 
dregs of polytheifm and idolatry, were 
dcllituie; if the kindly dew of heaven dc- 
feended on this fleece only, while all the 
earth around betrayed a want of refrefli- 
ing moillure ; this was the Lord’s doing, 
and ought to be marvellous in our eyes. 

Had God revealed himfelf to the Greeks, 
or Ibme other nation famed for their curi- 
ous refearches into every branch of litcia- 
ture, and for the depths of wifdom and 
policy; thole tiuths, which were fo many 
emanations fjom the gi eat fountain of light, 
would have been looked upon as the rclult 
of their penetration, and their own dif- 
covcrics : but by communicating his will 
to a people of no inventive and cntcr- 
pnzing genius, of no enlarged rcadv and 
compals of thought ; fuch fufpicions arc 
avoided, and the proofs of a revelation 
moic conlpicuous and illuflrious. And 
this may be one renfon among others, why, 
at a time when the icfl of the world were 
bigoted to fuperlHiion, idolatry, and a 
falle religion, Govl Tingled out this nation, 
in that point not fo conupt as others, 
to lie the guardian and dcpofitary of the 
true. 

If nothing recommended the Scripture 
but this fmgJe conlideration, that .ill thofe 
colleilcd beams of fpiriiual light center in 
it alone, whicliwcic widely dilTufed amidll 
a variety of trcMtifes, and loll amidll a 
crowd of palpable abfurdities; even this 
would be no improbable argument of its 
divinity; but this is not all; let us, in 
order to compile an adequate, unerring 
llandard of religious truths, take in all 
the afliHanccs we can get from all the 
pliilofophcrs in Greece, from Tully at 
Rome, nay even fiom Confucius as far as 
China; and yet, after all, the feheme will 
be defeftive in what the Scriptures have 
recommended, a pure, rational worlhip of 
God only, in Ipirit and in truth, a fiilnefs 
of pardon for every fm upon repentance* 
ana the noblcnefs of the rewards hereafter. 
The love of God will not be required in fo 
high a degree, as it is in the Scriptures; 
nor enforced by fo ftrong a motive as our 
Saviour’s dying for mankind has done; nor 
our charity and love to the difirelTed re- 
commended by fo powerful an incentive, a« 
that our Redeemer has made them hit 
reprefentatives, and will place to his own 
R 3 account^ 
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account, whatever waj done for hL fake to 

One may challenge any man to produce, 
before Chrillianity, among the Heathen 
world, fuch a com[)leto fylb m of morality, 
reaching all the duties of life, without any 
deleft; and full without overflvnving, or 
any '■edundancy, as the fcriptuies contain. 
— And it is neediefs to tell any man of 
plain fenfe, that there mull be always a 
piO|'ortion between thccaufc and tl.c elfccl. 
Now, if we exclude the divine povwr, 
what propoiiion can we find between the 
caufcb of Chrillianity, and Chrillianity 
itfelf? Chiiiiianity is a religion, wlufti 
has dilnhuiul the world, and idcuedil fiom 
tlmlc many vicious prridicc% fucli as the 
cxpofing of i’dant*', po’vgamy. See. which 
were univerl.dly defcided amoi g the 
ra'''ans, and fium human facilllc<‘<, and 
fiom innunu'iable ab{jmiiMble and biiital 
rites; a religion I'o piikMive (d human 
nature, and io expreflivc ol the divine; rJ;at 
we want ideas to carry Uo to a conception 
of any thing bevoiid it. And who were 
the authors or cnides of tins lellyionf 
Why, a let ol men bred up in low life to 
mean cniployineiit.., which ciairp the 
native powers of the mind. Aral can we 
lerioufly think, that a let of unlettered, 
unenterprifing men, could open ieveral lich 
mines of truth, which had cfcapeJ the bi- 
boiious rcfcarchcs of the profoundeft 
Icholars, and the happy fagaclty of the mod 
penetrating wits? 

Since therefore every cdVftmud have a 
competent and piopoitionnble caule; and 
fjrcc the fuppoied natural caufes and au- 
thors of Chrillianity, confrdered as mere 
men, exclufive of divine inipiiation, were 
plainly unequal to the talk, nor could ever 
nave biought to light Inch doftiincs, .as 
exceeded whatever the philofophers before 
had done; though, laying afidc their dregs, 
welhoulddraw off the very flower and fpii it 
of their writings : it is evident, we muff have 
rccourfe to fome fupcrnatural and adequate 
caufe W'hich intcrellcd itd If in this affair. 
And to w'hom, but to the Father of Light, 
ill, whom there is no darknefs at all, can w’c 
be indebted, that now, perfons of the 
rtenJerart capacities may view thofc 
elevated and beneficial truths in the 
ftrongert point of liglit, which the fineft 
fpirits of the gentile wo: Id could not before 
fully afeertain ; that our meaneft mechanics, 
with a moderate fliare of applicatiori, may 
]\ivc juftcr and fuller notions of God*s at- 
tributes, of eternal happinefs, of every 
duty rffpefting their M.ikcr, mankind, and 
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themfelves, than the moff diffinguifficd 
fcholars among the Heathens could attain 
to, after a life laid out in painful re- 
fearches ? 

§ 181. Various reafonhgs in favour of 
Chrijiianity. 

God only knows, and God only can tell, 
whether he will forgive, and upon what 
terms he will forgive the offences done 
again ft him ; what mode of worlhip ‘he 
requires ; what helps he will afford us ; and 
what condition he will place us in herpftcr. 
All fills Cod actually has told us in the 
golpcl. It was to tell us this, he fent his 
Son into the world, whofe miflion was con- 
firmed by the highcff authority, by ffgns 
fom hc.'iven, and miracles on earth; whofe 
life ar'.d do^lrine arc delivered down to us 
by the moll unexceptionable wilnclfes, 
wao baled theii lelliniony with their 
bhnxl; wlio wene too cimious and incre- 
dulc'U'. to be theinklves impofet upon, too 
hone It .Hid liiK (.re, loo plain ana aitlcfs, to 
iinpi.'c upon others. 

W h.u men can be the reafon that men 
ff’ll r-efirfe to Ice, and p<-rnil in « loving 
darknefs railicr than light?” They will 
tell you perhaps tliat it becaufc the gofpel 
is lull cf incredible mylleries; but our 
Saviour tells vou, and he tells you much 
truer, that it is “ becaufe their deeds a/C 
evil.” The mylleries and difficulties of the 
golpel can be no real objeftion to any man 
that confiders what mylleries occur, and 
what infuperable objeftions may beffarted, 
jn nlmoft every branch of human knovy- 
ledgc ; and how often we are obliged, in 
our moll important concerns, to decide and 
to aft upon evidence, incumbered with far 
greater difficulties than any that are to be 
JiiMind in Scripture. If we can admit no 
religion that is not free from myftery, we 
muil, 1 doubt, be content without any 
religion. ‘Even the religion of nature 
iifcdf, the whole conrtitution both of the 
natural and the moral world, is full of 
myffery ; and the greateff myftery of all 
would be, if, with fo many irrcfiftible marks 
of truth, Chrillianity ffiould at laft prove 
falfe. It is not then becaufe the gofpel 
has too little light for ihefc men that they 
rejeft it, but becaufe it has too much* 
For every one that doth evil hateth the 
light, neither cometh to the light, left his 
deeds fhould be reproved.” The light of 
the gofpel is too prying and inquiiitivc for 
fuch an one. It reveals certain things 
which he could wifh to conceal from all the 
world, and if poffiblc from himfclf. Nor 

2i 
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i* this all; it not only reveals, but it 
reproves them. It ftrikes him with an 
evidence he cannot bear ; an evidence not 
only of its own truth, but of his un- 
worthy condufl. The gofpel does indeed 
olFend him ; but it is not his under'landing, 
it is his confcience, that is Ihhcked: he 
could eafily credit what it requires him to 
believe; but he cannot, or rather he vvill 
not, praftice what it commands him to do. 

It is plain that i'uch a man cannot 
polhbly admit a revelation that condemns 
him; and it is as plain that the man of virtue 
cannot fpurn the hand that is gracioufly 
ilretched out to reward him. Ifhei^a 
truly virtuous man, that is, one who lin- 
ccrely labours to know his duty, and 
finccrely intends to perform it, he cannot 
butwidi for more light to guide him in the 
InveiHgation, more aflillance to I'upport 
him in the difeharge of it, more happinefs 
to crown his perfevcrance in it, than bare 
reafon alone can afford him. This is what all 
the hell and wifell Heathens moll ardently 
defined, what nature has been continually 
looking out for with the utmoft carncUnefs 
of cxpeflation. When with a mind thus 
difpofed he fits down to examine the gofpel, 
fugged to me the lead lhadow of a reafon 
why he Ibould reject it i He finds in it a 
religion, pure, holy, and benevolent, as the 
Gx) 3 that gave it. He finds not only its 
moral precepts but even its fublimed myde- 
rics, calculated to promote internal iandity, 
vital piety, ijniverlal philanthropy. He finds 
it throughout fo great and noble, fo conge- 
nial to the fined feelings, and mod generous 
fentiments of his foul ; that he cannot but 
wilh it may be true, and never yet, I be- 
lieve, did any good man wilh it to be true, 
but he adually found it fo. He fees 
in it every expedation of nature anfwcred, 
every infirmity fupported, every want fup- 
plied, every terror diflipated, every hope 
confirmed ; nay, he fees that God “ has 
done exceeding abundantly above all that 
he could either aik or think;’’ that he has 
given him, What reafon could hardlyhavc the 
idea of, eternal happinefs in a life to come. 

It is not a matter of indifference whe- 
ther you embrace Chridianity or not 
Though reafon could anfw'er all die pur- 
pofes of revelation, which is <ar, very far 
from being the cafe, yet youare notat liberty 
to make it your foie guide, if there be fuch 
a thing as a true revelation. We are the 
fubje£ of the Aljnighty ; and lykether we 
will acknowledge it or not, we live, and 
cannot but Uvcj under bii govemiueitf. 


His will is the law of his kingdom. If he 
lias made no exprefs decLiration of his will, 
we mud colled it as well as we can from what 
we know of his luUure and our own. But 
if ho has exprefily declared his will, that is the 
law we arc to oe governed bv. We may 
indeed refufe to be governed by it ; but it 
is at our peril if we do; for if it proves to 
bcatiue declaration of his will, to lejed 
it is rebellion. 

But to rejed or receive it, you may 
allcdgc, is not a thing in your own power# 
Belief depends not on your will, but your 
underftanding. And will the righteous 
judge of the earth condemn you for want of 
underllanding i No; but he may and will 
condemn you for the wrong condud of your 
underllanding. it is not indeed in your 
power to believe whatever you pleafe, 
whether credible or incredible; but it is in 
your power to con fide r thoroughly, whether 
a fuppofed incredibility be real or only 
appaient. It is in your powder to bellow 
a greater or Icfs degree of attention on the 
evidence before you. It is in your power 
to examine it with an carncll dcfire to find 
outthetruth,and afirm refolution to embrace 
it wherever you do find it; or on the con- 
trary, to biing with you a heart full of 
incorrigible depravity, or invincible prepof- 
feflions. Have you then truly and honellly 
done every thing th.at is ronfcffedly in your 
power, towards forming a right judgment 
of rcvelationi Have you ever laid befoie 
yourfelf in one view the whole colleftivc 
evidence of Chridianity? 'rhe confidence, 
harmony, and conneclion, of all its variouu 
parts ; the long chain of prophecies unde- 
niably compleated in it; the adoniihing and 
well-attcded miracles that attended it; the 
perfed fandlity of its author ; the purity 
of its precepts ; the fublimity of its 
'dodlrines ; the amazing rapidity of its pro- 
grefs; the illudrious company of confedbrs, 
faints, and martyrs, who died to confirm 
its truth; together with an infinite number 
of collateral proofs and fubordinate circum-^ 
dances, all concurring to form fuch a body 
of evidence, as no other truth in the iVorld 
can ihew; fuch as mud necedarily bear 
down, by it^ own weight and magnitude, 
all trivial objcdlion$ to particular parts t 
Surely thefe things arc not trifles ; furelyi 
they at lead jemand ferioufners and atten- 
tion. Have you then done the gofpel ihia 
common piece of judicc? Have you ever 
fat down to confider it with impartiality 
and candour ; without any favourite vice 
or early prejudice, witliout any fondncii 
R 4 fo| 
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for appUufe, or novelty, or refinement, to 
jnillcad you? Have you examined it with 
the fame care ana diligence, that you 
would examine a title to an elhte? Have 
you enquired for proper books? Have you 
read the defences of revelation as well as 
the attacks upon it? Have you in difficult 

{ :oints api^licd for the opinion of wife and 
earned friends; juil as you would confult 
tlie ablcfi lawyers when your property was 
concerned, or the moft fkilful phyficians 
when your life was at (lake ? If you can 
truly fay, that you have done all thefe 
things; if you have faithfully bellowed on 
iJiefe enquiries, all the Icifure and abilities 
you are mailer of, and called in every help 
within /our reach, there is little danger of 
any rfiaterial doubts remaining upon your 
mind.— —St. John’s affc^lion for his 
departed friend did not terminate with his 
life. It was continued after his crucifixion, 
to his memory, his cliaraclcr, and his 
religion. After a long life fpent in teach- 
ing and fuffering for that religion, he con- 
cluded it with a work of infinite utility, 
the revifal of the three gofpcls already 
written, and the addition of liis own to 
fupply what they had omitted. With this 
view principally he gives us ieveral of our 
Savour’s difeourfes with his difciplcs, which 
are no where clfe to be met with ; and it is 
very obfervablc, that thefe, as well as the 
many other occurrences of his lif.% which 
he introduces as fupplemcntal to the other 
^ cvangclifls, arc fuch as fet his beloved 
mailer in the moll amiable and graceful 
point of view, fuch as a favourite difciplc 
would be moll likely to fele<fl, and ntoll 
dirpofed to enlarge upon. Of this kind, 
for jndance, arc our Saviour’s difeourfe 
with the woman of Samaria; tiic cure of 
the infirm man at the pool of Beihefd.i ; the 
' acquittal of the woman taken in adultery ; 
the deferiplion of tiie good Ihepherd and 
hisfliccp; the aMing hiflory of Lazarus; 
the condefeending and cxprellive acl of 
wafhing his difciplcs feet; his inimitably 
tend©!* and cor.folatory difeourfe to them 
Jufl ^ before his fuffering ; his moft 
admirable prayer on the fame oc- 
cafion; and liij patlictic recommenda- 
tion of his Iheen to St Peter after his 
romrreaion. Thefe paffages arc to be 
found only in St. John’s gofpel, and who- 
ever reads them with attention willdifcover 
in them plain indications not only of a 
heaven-dira^ed band, but of a feeling and 
agviteful heart, fmiitcn with the love of a 
^eparttd friend, penetrated with a fetifc of 
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his diftinguifhed kindnefs, pcrfcflly we!f 
informed and thoroughly interefled, in 
every tender fecne that it deferibes, Tooth- 
ing itfelf with the recolle^lion of little 
domeftic incidents and familiar converfa- 
tions, and tracing out not only the larger 
and more obvious features of the favourite 
charafler, but even thofe finer and more 
delicate llrokes in it, which would have 
eluded a lefs obferving eye, or lefs faithful 
memory, than thofe ofa beloved companion 
and friend.— 

Our divine lawgiver fhowed his wif- 
dom equally in what he enjoined, and what 
hcltft unnoticed. He knew exadly, what 
no Pagan philofopher ever knew, where to 
be filent and where to fpc.ik.— 

That which j'lincip^illy attrarts our 
notice in St. John’s wiitings and in his 
condufl, is, a fimplicity and finglencfs of 
heart, a fej vent piety, an unbounded benevo- 
lence, an unntfeCUd modelly, huniilitv, 
mecknefs, and gentlencfs of difp fition. 
'I'hefe arc evidently the great charaClerilLc 
virtues that took the lead in Ins foul, and 
break forth in every page of his gofpel and 

his cpi'llcs. 'I’o know what friend Ihip 

leally is, we mull look for it in that facred 
rcpofitory of every thing great and excel- 
lent, the gofpel of Chrill. — — 

Our Saviour has allured us that he will con- 
fidcr every real Clirillian as united to him 
bv clolVr lies than even thofe of friend- 
fliip. This aflurance is given us in one of 
thofe noble Itiains of eloquence which 
arc lo common in the Sacred Writings. 
Our Lord being told that hi.s mother and 
his brethren tlood without, defiring to 
fpeak with him, he gives a turn to this 
little incident, perfectly new, and incx- 
prefiibly tender and aifr6lionaie. “ Who 
IS my mother, and who arc my brethren? 
And he ftretched foitii his hands towards 
lus difciples, and faid, Behold my mother 
and my brethren ! For whofoever ffiall 
do the will of my Father which is in 
heaven, the fame is my brother, and filler, 
and mother,” Bijhop Forteus, 

§ 1 82 , Difficulties in the If'^erd of God to he 
expe^ed^ •with the duty of examining tit 
e^vid^nce, 

Origen has obferved, with fmgular faga- 
city, he who believes the Scripture to 
have proceeded from him who is the Auth6r 
of nature^ may well exped to find the fame 
fort of difficulties in it, as are ^nd in 
the cooftit^tion of nature. And in a like 

way 
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way of reflection it may be added, that he 
who denies the Scripture to have been from 
God, upon account of thefe difficulties, 
may, for the very fame reafon, deny the 
world to have been from him.— — 

Chriftianity being fuppofed either true 
or credible, it is unfpcalcable irreverence, 
and really the molt prefu'mptuous ralhnefs, 
to treat it as a light matter. Jt can 
never jultly be elteemcd of little confe- 
quence, till it be pofitively fuppofed falfc. 
Tsor Jo I know a higher and more important 
obligation which we are under, than that, 
of examining moft ferioufly into the 
evidence of it, fuppofing its credibility ; 
and of embracing it upon fuppofition of its 
truth. Butler, 

§ 183. The information the Gcfpel gives 
mofl iiejirable. 

The Chrillian revelation has fuch pre- 
tences, at leall, as may make it worthy of 
a particular confider 'tion : it pretends, to 
come from heaven i to have been delivered 
by the Son of God ; to have been con- 
firmed by undeniable miracles and pro- 
phecies ; to have been ratified by the blood 
of Chrift and his apofllcs, who died in 
ailcrting its truth : it can fliew likewife an 
innumerable company of martyrs and con- 
feflbrs: its doClrines are pure and holy, its 
precepts jull and righteous; its worfliip is 
a rcalonable ftrvice, refined from the errors 
of idolatry and fuperftition, and fpiritual, 
like the God who is the objeCl of it: it 
offers the aid and alfiltancc of heaven to 
the weaknefs of nature ; which makes the 
religion of the gofpel to be as practicable, 
Jis it is reafonable; it promifes infinite 
rewards to obedlerce, and threatens eternal 
punilhment to obftinate offenders; which 
makes it of the utmort confequence to us 
foberly to confider it, fince every one who 
rejects it flakes his own foul again ft the 
truth of it.— 

Look into the Gofpel; there you will 
find every , reafonable hope of nature, nay 
every reafonable fufpicion of nature, 
cleared up, and confirmed, every difficulty 
anfwered and removed. Do the prefent 
circumllanccs of the world lead you to fuf- 
that God could never be the author of 
liich corrupt and wretch^ creatures as men 
now are ? Your fufpicions arc juft and well 
founded. « God made man upright;” 
but through the temptation of the devil fin 
entered, death aod deflroClii^ followed 
tffrr, ‘ ' 


Hi 

Do you fufpeft, from the fuccefs of 
virtue and vice in this world, that the 
providence of God does not interpofe to 
proted the righteous from violence, or to 
punifti the wicked? The fufpicion is not 
without ground. God leaves his heft 
fervants here to be tried oftentimes with 
afflidion and forrow, and permits the 
wicked to flourifh and abound. The call 
of the gofpel is not to honour and riches 
here, but to take up our crofs and follow 
Chrift. 

Do you judge, from comparing the pre- 
font rtate of the world with the natural 
notion you have of God, and of his juftice 
and goodnefs, that there muft needs be 
another ftate in which jullicc fhall take 
place? You reafon right; and the gofpel 
confirms the judgment. God has appoint- 
ed a day to judge the world in rightcouf- 
nefs : then thole who mourn lhall rejoice, 
thofe who weep fhall laugh, and the perl'e- 
cutedand affildcJ fervants of God fhall be 
heirs of his kingdom. 

Have you fometimes mifgivings of 
mind? Aie you tempted to millruft this 
judgment, when you fee the diflicultics 
which furround it on every fide; fome 
which affcCl the foul in its feparale ftate, 
fome which affcC\ the body in its ftate of 
corruption and diflblution > Look to the 
gofpel : there thefe difficulties arc ac- 
counted for ; and you need no longer puz- 
zle yourfclf with dark queftions concerning 
the ftate, condition, and nature of feparate 
fpiiits, or concerning the body, however to 
appearance loll jind dellroyed; for the 
body and foul lhall once more meet to 
part no more, but to be happy for ever. 
In this cafe the learned cannot doubt, and 
the ignorant may be fure, that ’tis the man, 
the very man himfcif, who lhall rife again : 
for an union of the fame foul and body is 
as certainly the reftoration of the man, 
as the dividing them was the dcllruc- 
tion. 

Would you know who it is that giv cs 
this affurance? *Tis one who is able 10 
make good his word : one who loved you 
fo well as to die for you ; yet one too great to 
be held a prifoner in the grave. No ; he 
rofc with triumph and glory, the firft-born 
from the dead, and will in like manner call 
from the daft of the earth all thofe 
who put their truft and confidence in 
him. 

But who is this, you’ll fay, who was Tub- 
jeft to death, and yet had power over 

dc.uii ^ 
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4eat)i ? How could fo much weakncfs and 
fo much Jlrcngth meet together? That 
God has the po)vcr of life, we know ; but 
then he cannot die ; that man is mortal, 
we know; but then he cannot give 
life. 

Confidcr; docs this difficulty defervean 
anfwer, or docs it not ? Our bleflcd Sa- 
viour lived among us in a low and poor 
condition, expofod to much ill treatment 
from his jealous countrymen : when he fell 
into their power, their rage knew no 
bounds : they reviled him, infulted him, 
mocked him, feourged him, and at lafl 
nailed him to a crofs, where by a fhameful 
and wretched dcatli he finilhed a life of for- 
row and afHidion. Did we know no more 
of him than this upon wlut ground could 
wc pretend to hope that he will be able 
to lave us from tiic power of death ? We 
might fay with the difciples, “ Wc trullcd 
this had been he who IhoulJ have faved 
Ifracl but he is dead, he is gone, and 
aU our hopes arc buried in his grave. 

If you think this ought to be anfwcrcd, 
and that the faith of a C’hrilfian cannot be 
a rcafonable faith, unlef's it be able to ac- 
count for this (ceming contradidion ; I be- 
fccch you then never more complain of the 
gofpcl for furniflung an anfwer to this 
real obje<i>ion, for removing this Uum- 
ling-block out gf tlie way of our faith. 
He was a man, and thcrcfoic he died. He 
was the Son of God, .and therefore he refe 
from the dead, .ard will give life to all his 
true dikiplcs. He it was who formed ihi-i 
world and all things in it, and for the fake of 
man was content to become man, .and to 
talle death for all, that all thiough him 
may live. This is a wonderful piece of 
knowledge which God has revealed to us 
in his gofpel ; but lie has not revealed it 
to raife our wonder, but to confirm and 
eftablilh our faith in him to whom he 
bath committed all power, ** whom he 
bath appointed heir of all things.*’ 

Had the gofpcl required of us to expeft 
from Chrifl the redemption of our fouls 
and bodies, and given us no rc.afon to 
think that Chrill wars cndow'ed with power 
equal to the work, we might jufUy have 
complained; and it would have been a 
Handing reproach, that Chriflians believe 
they know not what. But to expetl 
redemption from the Son of God, the rc- 
furre^lion of our bodies from the fame hand 
which at fiiA created and formed them, 
aic rational and well-founded atls of buth; 


and it is the Chriflian’s glory, thax bf 
knows in whom he has believed. 

That the world was made by the Son of 
God, is a propofition with wliich reafon 
has no fault to find : that he who made the 
world fliould have power to renew it to life 
again, is highly confonant to reafon. All 
the myrtery lies in this, that fo high anti 
gieat a perfon fliould condefeend to be- 
come man, and fubjed to death, for the 
f.ike of mankind. But arc we fit perfons 
to complain of this tianfeendent myllerious 
love ? or, does it become us to quarrel 
with the kindnefs of our bleflcd Lord to- 
wards us, only becaufe it is greater tlian 
wc can conceive? No ; it becomes us to 
bk fs and to adore this exceeding love, by 
which wc arc faved from condemnation, by 
which we expeft to be refeued fiom death; 
knowing that the power of our bleflcd 
Lord is equal to his love, and that he is 
“ able to liibdiie all things to him felf.” 

Sherlock*^ 

§ 1B4. C hr ij} and Mahomet compared. 

Go to your natural rdigion, lay beforQ 
her Mahomet and his difciplcs arra) cd in 
aimour and in blood, riding in triumph 
over the fpoils of thoufands and len thou- 
fands, who fell by his vidorious fword. 
Shew licr the cities which he fet in flames, 
the countries which he ravaged and 
deftroyed, and the miferable difliefs of all 
the inhid)itants of the earth. When flie 
has viewed him in this feene, carry her 
into his retiiements, Ihew her the prophet’s 
chamber, his concubines and wives, and let 
her fee his adulteries, and hear him allcdgc 
revelation and his divine commiflion 
to jullify his lulls and his oppreflions. 
When Ihc is liicd with this profped, 
then fliew her tJie bleflcd lefus, humble 
and meek, doing good to all the fons of 
men, patiently inllruding the ignorant 
and ilie porverfe. Let her fee him in his 
moll rctii ed privacies, let her follow him 
to the mount and hear his devotions and 
fupplications to God. Carry her to hU 
tabic, to view his poor fare and hear his 
heavenly difeourfe. Let her fee him in- 
jured but not provoked; let her attend 
him to the triounal, and cooflderthe 
patience with which he endured the fcolft 
and reproaches of bis enemies. ,Lc^ 
her to his crofs, and let her view him ia 
the agonies of death, and hear bis laft 
prayer jbr his pcrfcc^uors, “ Father, 
forgive wm, for tor know not wha^ 

they 
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they do.’* When natural religion has 
\ levvcd both, afk which is the prophet of 

> But her anfwer we have already 

had, when lhe,law part of this I'ccnc 
through the eyes of the Centurion who 
attended at the crofs ; by him ihe laid, 

“ Truly this was the Son of God ” 

Sherlock. 

^185. The abfurdity andmadnefs of infikJity. 

If a perfon that had a fair cllate in ic- 
vcrfion, which in all piobability he would 
fpecdily be poifefled of, and of which he 
might reaionably promife to liimfclf a long 
and happy enjoyment, Ihould be alTiired 
by fonie Ikilful phyfician, that in a veiy 
jhort time he would inevitably fall into a 
difeafc which w-ould fo totally deprive 
him of Ills underflanding and memory, that 
he Ihould lofe the knowledge of all things 
wiihout him, nay all confcionlncfs and 
fenfe of his own perfon and being: if, I 
fay, upon a certain belief of this indication, 
the man Ihould appear overjoyed at the 
news, and be mightily tranfported with 
the difeovery and expedation, would not 
all that faw him be allonilhed at fuch 
behaviour ? Would they not be foi ward to 
conclude, that the diltemper had feized him 
already, and even then the miferable crea- 
ture was become a mere fool and an idiot? 
Now the carriage of ouralhcills is infinite- 
ly more amazing than this ; no dotage fo 
infatuate, no phrenfy fo extravagant as 
theirs. They have been educated in a 
religion that inllrudled them in the know- 
ledge of a Supreme Being? a Spirit moil 
excellently glorious fuperlativcly power- 
ful, and wile, and good, Creator of ail 
things out of nothing; that hath endued 
the fons of men, his peculiar favou.iies, 
With a rational fpirit, and hatli placed them 
as fpeftaiors in this noble theatre of the 
world, to view and applaud thele gloiious 
feencs of earth and heaven, the workman- 
jhip of his hands ; that hath fui nifhed them 
in general with a fufiicient llore of all 
things, either necelTary or convenient for 
life ; and, particularly to fuch as fear and 
obey him, hath promifed a fupply of all 
wants, a deliverance and protedion from 
all dangers; that they that feck him’, (hall 
w'ant no manner of thing tliat is good. 
Who, befides his munificence to them in 
this life, « hath fo loved the world, that 
fent his onlv-begotten Son, the exprefs 
tniagj of his fubftance,** and p^^rtakcr of 
bis ctenul suture and glory, to bring life 
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and immortality to light, and to tender 
them to mankind upon fair and gracious 
terms ; that if th(7 (ubmit to his eafy yoke, 
and light burden, and obferve his com- 
mandments, which arc not grievpus, he 
then gives them the promile of eternal 
falvaiion ; he hath referved for them in 
heaven “ an inheritance incorruptible, and 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away;” he hath 
prepared for them an upipeakable, un- 
conceivable peifcdion of joy and blifs, 
things that “ eye hath not fecn, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of What a delightful ravilhing 

hypothcfis of religion is this ! And in thb 
religion they have had their education. 
Now let us fuppofe fome great profeflbr in 
atheifm to fuggcll to fome of thefc men, 
that all this is mere dream and impollurc; 
that there is no fuch excellent being, as 
they fuppofe, that created and prefurves 
them ; that all about them is dark fcnfclcfs 
matter, diiven on by the blind impulfes of 
fatality and fortune; that men firft fprung 
up, like muflirooms, out of the mud and 
nime of the earth ; and that all their 
thoughts, and the whole of what they call 
foul, aic only the various adion and le- 
peicuflion of fmall particles of matter, 
kcpt.i-wliile a moving by fomemcchanifm 
and clock-work, W'hich finally mull ceafe 
and periih by death. If it be true then 
(as we daily find it is) that men liften 
with complacency to thefc horrid fuggef- 
tions ; if they let their hope of cvcrlaft- 
ing life with wilhngnefs and joy; if they 
entertain the thoughts of final pcidiiion 
with exultation and triumph; ought they 
not to be clleemcd moll notorious fools, 
even uelHtute of common ftnfe, and 
abandoned to a calloufnefs and numbnefs 
of foul ? 

What then, is heaven itfelf, with its 
pleafures for evermore, to be parted with 
fo unconcernedly ? Js a crown of righteouf- 
nefs, a crown of life, to be furrcndcrcd 
with laughter? Is an exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory too light in the balance 
againll the hopclefs death of the athci.l, 
and utter ex tindion? Bentley. 

^ 1 86. The books of the Nenjo Tejlemtnt cotdd 

not ba<ve been forged in the dark agu. 

Some adverfaries of the ChriAian doc- 
trine have been fo bold and Aiamelcfs as 
to deny in a lump the antiquity claimed 
byoch Qf the New TcAament books, i e. 

to 
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25 ? 

to deny that they were written in the iirft 
cetitury, by the writers to whom they are 
aferibed. Toland is charged with having 
betrayed a fufpicion of this lort in his life of 
Milton ; but in hii Arnyntor, or defence of 
the life of Milton, he difavovvs his having 
meant the writings, which we receive as 
infpired, by the words upOn which the 
charge i& grounded. IJut an anonymous 
Italian, venturcLl, in a litter to fiC Clerc, 
to throw out the following fiifpicion: It is 
poffibic that in the fifth century, about the 
time when the (joths ovei-ran Italy, four 
men of fupciior undcrlhmdlng might 
unite in inventing and Gorging the writ- 
ing. of the apoflles, as well as of the 
fathers, and fallify fomc n'tlfages of 
Jofephus and Suetonius, in ordei to intro- 
duce into the woild, by the means of this 
fraud, a new and more rational religion. 

Thefe four nic*n, v/ho mull have been 
very converfant in the Jewilh theology, 
and Heathen antl<|uity, arc here charged 
with the iinmenre labour of lorging the 
writings of tlie fathers, and of inventing 
that divcifit) of llylo and rcntbnciu, by 
which they were dilHnguifhcd fioni each 
other. But it would not have been i'.fc 
for our fccptic, to altiibute to them a lefs 
laboiious enterprise. His ciedulity, which 
in the prefont age men commOidy afllct to 
call by the name of unbelief, would have 
been (hocked by the tellimony ofthefa- 
ihcis, had he confined liis iinputatum of 
forgery to the apoflles. Lc Civic lotihne-l 
a llrong and fonfihle aufwcr to his kticr, 
in his Bibleolhiquo anoienne ct moderne, 
tom XX i. p. 440. 

However, there arc mtv few unbelievers 
among Chrillians, who have thjown out 
this lufpicion agalnll the writings of the 
apoftics; aud ind’cd it is fo manifellly 
groundlch, th It vshoever docs throw it out, 
muft be impudently invincible by truth and 
argument. For, 

I, I'hc fiyle of the apolllcs is fo dif- 
ferent, that their cpilllcs could not with- 
out gre.!! difficulty be written by the fame 
hand. St. Paul is uniform in .ail his epif- 
tlcs; his manner is plainly different from 
that of other writers, and very difficult to 
be imitated. At leall all the epiiUcs to 
which his name is prefixed are the work of 
one hand. St. John again is mully dif- 
ferent from him ;* and whoever writes in a 
f xdr like that of St.'Pauf, cannot imitate 
ilu' of St. John. 

„• In order to inicnt writings, and af- 


cribe them to perfons who lived feme cen- 
turies ago, it is necefiary to have an iinder- 
ftanding and juJgmcnt, and a knowledge 
ofhilloryand antiquity beyond the powers 
of man, elfe the inventor nm'l conimlt fie- 
quent errors. Now the writings of the 
Nevv'rollamcnt arc unexceptionable* in this 
refpeef. better we ate r.C(|iiainted 

with Jewifh and Heathen antiquity, with 
the hillory of the Romans, and the .incicnt 
gcogr.ipliy of Palpnine, tlic face of which 
countf v wa- tot illy changed by the con- 
quelb. of the Roman'.; the more c’early 
we difcein thiir agrecin.'nl with tlie New 
Tell.nn -nt, even in lome cliciun!! ii reh fo 
minute, I’lat p.ohablv ih> v wxndd have cf- 
caped the liOil aitlul ami moll ciicceiilpeCl 
impollire, d’he cornmcntitoi s aluuini 
with obfmvMtlons fro .11 antiquii;, wliieii 
m.iy ferve to exemplify this ; the leaiecJ 
Hi. Larvlncr in paiiicuhu has done eminent 
fervice in tliN refpei't. 

3. 'File imill am lent fitliers, c\ en tliofe 
who vxeie contempo ary with the npoilles 
Cle’iKiis Romanus, for inllance, ami Ig- 
natius, epantv the hook', of the New 'J'ella- 
nont, and aferibe them to the apolllcs. 
We mull thcicforc cither liippoi'e, w ith the 
Italian abovementioned, ih it all the wiit- 
ings of the fiihcr', for !i>me centmies were 
forged* a lulp'cioii which mav be more 
efletlhially removed hv medicinal .applie.a- 
tion‘> than bv the foice of argimient ; or 
w’c mull admit the hooka of the New 
'IVllament, w'oJi t'lcy quote, to be in 
f’Ct as ancient as tluy .arc pretended to 
he. 

4. I'hcrr arc fianc v. ry old verfions of the 
New d cltament ; the Latin at Itall, feems 
to have been done fo early as in the firll 
century after the birth of Chrid; ami it is 
highlv piobaMe th.it the Syriac veifion is 
not 1 Is i**ciei;t. 

J'. it poibdde to fiippofe that fomc cen- 
turks after Chrid, when the Hebrew 
tongue was not underllood in the wellern 
church, either fbnie blind chance proved 
fo fortunate, or the cunning of fomc Ita- 
lian impollors was attended with fo 
much thought and learning, as to add 
to the credibility of the writings forged 
for the .apoftles, by an extempore Latin 
verfion full of Hebrew idioms, and by a 
Syriac interpretation ? not to mention 
the Gothic tranflation of Ulphilas, w'hich, 
befides, w'as done before the irruption of 
the Goths into Italy. ^ 

But if thefe writings are as ancient as 
they 
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\})cy are pretended to be, they certainly 
c.irrv witii them an undeniable and in- 
delible math of their divine original: 
ibr the tpilllrs refer to certain miracu- 
loir> gifts, whic'i aie faid to have b^'cn 
iiiip tried by the impofitien of hands, and 
to 'lU’ l"-en conlcrred by God, in con- 
fiiniiliun ot ihi* oial and vultten doc- 
tiiji < f the apu.iles. lftin.ic opijl.c^ a-e 
aper'iit and ouine, aiul wiitten lyy St. 
l\nl 10 the chuiohes to ul.ich they arc 
aJdi< ,l‘al. then no can deny ih j im- 
raJ . r.ie rati-r is important enuag.i 
to moiit fni ilier ^TTum. 

St I'ltdb liill e|'>jllc to the d'l’i ‘fialo- 
TiHiis n addiedid to a chuich \vliiLlt was 
Inrdlv louiuied, to which iic had not 
p-ceJicd the gc'tp I inoie rh'Mi thice 
Sjhhath davs, Acis wii. 2. lie had been 
oI)h'>ed to (juit thi" c'nn^h abiuptly, on 
aru^unt of an inip-ndoig pci l••c, uriuti, 
10. and Kdi.g ajipicaenin e h li the 
p. it urion lliou'd eaiile loinc to v\a\ei in 
t!ie foih, he !a>s bAbre them, in tlie tlircc 
fi' \ c!\i|ners, aigu iients to piove th^" truth 
of Ins gofpel, The firtl of t'n le iipiinitius 
I'., t'iit whicli confuined his douiine at 
'1 !lL^.l!on:c^, chap. i. 6 — 10. “ For oui 

geljul,” lavs h •, “ came not to you in 
Mord onlv, hut alfo in power, a.ul in the 
lf''!y Cilu'll.” I’owcr ’s an expieliion 
nude ulc of clfe vhu . in the N'-V. d'clla- 
ineni to fn'nifv iroj a<'uloU', a-'ts. Admit 
him c la to !■ ' b^.n a 1 uion d man, and 

vve ci\, . ^ p * him to w.ue this to an 
i'd iU k ui'ch, if no nRir.ber ihcieol had 
eve. ieen a miracle of hi-, or received a 
nm.iculous gift, of ilie Tol) GIioll, by the 
inipiTitio'i of his hands. 

He appe.ds to the fame proof, in his firll 
ppidle to tie Coimthians, who were c\- 
tremclv dinhtisli-d. with h.m and his man- 
ner of teachi' y, i Cor. li. 4. “ My fpeech, 
and my pi caching, was not with enticing 
^ords of man’s wifdom, hut in demon- 
ftration of the fpiiit, and of po,vcr.” 
T/ie fpirit is a word he tlftwhcrc ufes to 
fignify the extraordinary gifts of the “ fpi- 
J“it,” fuch as the gift of tongues, &c,— 
The Hebrews were on the point ot falling 
off from ChriflLanity, yet he confidently 
them how great their condemnation 
"'ill be, if they tfeny a dodlrine, to which 
God had borne “ vutnefs with figns and 
'vonders, and gifts of the Holy Gholi." 
Hcb. xi. 4. and chap. vi. 4, 5. He re- 
ntonftraics to them, that they had been 
nii^e partakers of tlic Holy Ghofl# and 
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had tailed the powers of the world to 
come.” In like manner he endeavour* 
to convince the Galatians, who had dc- 
ferted tlic puic liottiiiie of the gofpel, that 
the law of Mofes was abolilhcd ; by put- 
ting to them tills quf'ltion, ** Received ye 
tile Ipiiit by tac vvorhs of the law, or by 
the lit'iring of faitli r” Gal. iii. 2. Is 
it polhi'le, that a deeciver of a found uu- 
tloi '.11 .in.r, li.ch at St. Raul’s cpilUcs lliew 
him ti; h,' > e pi ilcd, (hould refer the cne- 
mi • of his KliiMon, of his oilicc, and of 
iiie iloanins windi di liuguiilicd himfiom 
otlicr fciits of Ins leligion, not only to the 
nniaeks a Inch he jneicuds to have wrought, 
but to miiaculous gilis which he pretends 
to have connmnne.ued to rliem, if theyJiad 
it in iheii pouei to aiAwer, that they Knew 
notiimg ofthcle mnaculoiis gifts 

In the 12th, nth, and 14th chapters of 
l'"* util to tlic Cuiinllnain, he irpieliends 
liie abule of certain miiaculous gifis of 
tongues, and prescribes a b.liei application 
of tin III. If he aflually wioie this to the 
Corinthi.ins, and they had no miraculous 
gift.s, no knovs ledge of fonign tongues, 
then Sr. Ihiul is nut .in impollor hut a mad- 
man, which, I apprcheiul, is not i!ic cliaige 
of unbelievers ag.iinll him. 

but if thcle tniraclcs be t'lie, tlicn the 
dodiine, and the book in co. Iiim.ulon (T 
which they were wrought, aie di\ ine ; and 
the moie ccitainly fo, as theie is no room 
fur deception. A juggler may perluadc 
me, that he performs miracles, but lie can 
newr pciluade me, and a wliolc body of 
men of found intcdletfs, that he has com- 
municated to us the gilt of working mira- 
cles, and fpcaking fo-a-ign language^, unlefs 
we can work the mliadc?, and fpeak the 
languages. MuIm!/;. 

§ 187 , Ihe Extent^ Ohjeci, and End' of the 
profA'iu fhetne. 

If w'c look into the writings of tlic Old 
and New 'IVflament we find, firlf. That 
prophecy is of a prodigious extent ; that it 
commenced from the laj fe of man, and 
reaches to the confummation of all rhings ; 
that, for many ages, it wasdclivcied daik- 
ly, to few perfons, and w ith large inteivals 
from the date of one prophecy to tliat of 
another ; but, at length, became more clear, 
more frequent, and was uniformly cairied 
on in the line of one peepkn feparated from 
the reft of the waild, among other rcafoiii 
afli^ned, for this principal!-.', to be the re- 
pomoiy of the Divine Ouc.'.s ; that, w ith 

ivine 
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feme intcrmilTion, the fpirit of prophecy 
fiibfifted among that people, to the coining 
of Chrillj that he himfclf and his apoftles 
exercifed this power in the moll conlpicu- 
OOS manner; and left behind them many 
predictions, recorded in the books of the 
New Tcrtament, which profefs to refped 
very diftant events, and even run out to 
the end of time, or, in St. John’s expref- 
fion, to that pc/iod, when the myllery of 
God (hall be perfected.” 

2 . Further, bcfidcs the extent of this 
prophetic fcheme, the dignity of the per- 
fon, whom it concerns, deferves our confi- 
dcration. He is deferibed in terms, which 
excite the moll augufl and magnificent 
ideas. He is fpoken of, indeed, fometimes 
rs being “ the feed of the woman,” and as 
“ the (on of man;” yet fo as being at ilic 
fame time of more than mortal cxii.'iClion. 
He is even reprefented to us, ns being lu- 
perior to men and angels ; as far above all 
principality and power, above all that is 
accounted great, whether in heaven or in 
earth ; as the word and wifdom of God ; 
as the eternal Son of the Father; as “ the 

heir of all things, by whom he made the 

worlds as the brightnefs of his glory, 
** and the exprefs image of his perfon.” 

We have no words to denote greater 
ideas, than thefc ; the mind of man cannot 
elevate itfclf to nobler conceptions. Of 
fuch tranfeendent worth and excellence is 
that jefus faid to be, to whom all the pro- 
phets bear witnefs ! 

3. I.allly, the declared purpofe, for 
which the MelTiah, prefigured by fo long 
n train of prophecy, came into the world, 
correfponds to all the 1 eft of the rcpielcn- 
taiion. It was not to deliver an opprefl'ed 
nation fiom civil tyranny, or to creCl a 
great civil empire, that is, to atchieve one 
of thofe aCls, wliich hillory .accounts moll 
heroic. No ; it was not a mighty Hate, a 
viClor people— 

Non res Romans: perituraque regna — 

that was worthy to enter into the contem- 
plation of this divine perfon. It was an- 
other and far lublimcr purpofe, which he 
came to accomplilh ; a purpofe, in com- 
parifon of wliich, all our policies arc poor 
and little, and all the performances ofm.an 
as nothing. It was to deliver a world from 
ruin; to abolilh fin and death; to purify 
and immortalize human nature ; ancl thus, 
in the moll exalted fenfe of the words, to 
be the Saviour of all men, and the blcfling 
•fall nations. 
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There is no exaggeration in this account. 

I deliver the undoubted fenfe, if not always 
the very wOids of Sciipture. 

Cor fider then to what this reprefentation 
amounts. Let us unite the feveral parts of 
it, .and bring tliem to a point. A fpirit of 
prophecy pei vading all time— charadleriz- 
iug one pel foil, of the highell dignity— and 
proclaiming the accompli (hment of one 
piirpole. the iroft beneficent, the mod di- 
vine, that imagination itfelf can projefl.— 
Such is the fciiptiir.il delineation, whether 
we will receive it or no, of that oeconomy, 
which we call prophetic ! 

And now then (if we mull be reafonlng 
from qur ideas of fit and right, to the rec- 
titude of the divine condutl) let me a(k, in 
one word, whether, on the fuppofition that 
it fhouJd ever plealc the motal Governor 
of the world to reveal himfclf by prophecy 
at .ill, \sc can conceive him to do it, in a 
manner,” or for “ ends,” more worthy of 
him Docs not the extent ” of the fcheme 
correfpond to our bell ideas of that infinite 
Being, to whom all duration is but a point, 
and to whofe view all time is equally pre- 
fent f Is not the “ objedV’ of this fcheme, 

** the Lamb of God that was ftaiii from 
the found.ation of the woild,” worthy, in 
our conceptions, of .ill the honour that can 
be reflci^lcd upon him by fo vail and fplen* 
did an a'conuniy ? Is not the “end” of 
tliis fcheme fuch as we Ihould think moll fit 
for fuch a fclietnc of prophecy to predkt, 
and for (b divine a peribn to accomplifh.^ 
You fee, every thing here is of a piece; 
all the p.iitsof this difpenfation arc afto- ^ 
nlftiingly gieat, and pcrfedly harmonize 
with dich other. 

§ 188. Our philojvphical principles mvji be 
karnt ft om ire hook of llaturCt our religious 
Jtom the book of Or ace. 

Jn order to attain right conceptions of 
tlie conliitution of Nature, as laid before 
us in the volume of Creation, we arc not 
to affume hypothefes and notions of our 
own, and from them, as from cftablilhcd 
piincipks, to account for the feveral phas- 
nonicn.a that occur; but we are tO begin 
with the effeds themfclvcs, and from thefe, 
diligently collc^lcd in a variety of wcll- 
cholcn experiments, to invclHgatc the caufes 
which produce them. By iuch a method, 
dire^lea and improved by the helps of a 
fublime geometry, we may rcafonably hope 
to arrive at certainty in oarphyficalcnqul* 
rics, and on the bans of fah and dirtion* 
tlration may ereil a fyftem of the world, 

that 
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iKat fl/'ll be true, and worthy of its au- 
thor. Whereas, by purfuing a contrary 
path, our conje6lures at the bed will be 
precarious and doubtful ; nor can we ever 
be furc that the moft ingenious theories wc 
can frame arc any thing more than a well- 
invented and confident fable. 

With the fame caution we are to proceed 
in examining the conlUtution of Grace, as 
unfolded to our view in the volume of Re- 
demption. Here alfo we are not to exco- 
gitate conceits and fancies of our own, and 
then dillort the expreflions of holy writ, to 
fivour our misfhapen imaginations ; but 
we are fird to advert to what God has 
jftaally made known of himfelf in the de- 
clarations of his word ; and from this, care- 
fully interpreted by the rules of found cri- 
licifm and logical dedu^dion, to elicit the 
genuine dortnnes of revelation. By fuch 
an exertion of our intcllccdual powers, af- 
filled .aiivl enlightened by the aids which 
human literature is capable of furnilhing, 
we may advance with cafe and fafety in 
our knowledg'' of the divine difpenf.itions, 
and on the rock of Scripture miv build a 
fydem of religion, that iliall approve ilfcif 
to our mod enlarged undetd.mdi-igs, and 
be equally fecured from the injuries .ind 
infults of encluifiads and ur.hclieveiS. On 
the other hand, prevloufly to determine 
from our own rcafon what it is fit for a be- 
ing of infinite wifdom to do, and fioni that 
pretended fitneis to infer that he has really 
done it, la a mode of procedure that is lit- 
tle fuited to the imbecility of our mental 
faculties, and dill Icfs calculated to lead us 
to an adequate comprchenfion of the will 
or works of Heaven. Haihfax, 

i 189. Ccmpartfcn i^et^^een Heatlxnijm and 
Chrijhanity* 

The apodje faith, “ After the world by 
• wifdom knew not God, it plcafed God 
“ to favc believers by the foolidmefs of 
“ preaching.” I'hat is to fay, fince the 
tpere fydems of reafon were eventually in- 
fufficient for the falvation of mankind j and 
fince It was" impoflible that their fpecula- 
^tons diould obtain the true knowledge of 
God; God took another way to indruft 
them : he revealed by preaching of the 
gofpel what the light of nature could not 
difeover, fo that the fydem of Jefus Chrid, 
»nd his apoftics, fupplicd all, that was 
planting in the fydems of the ancient phi- 
^^hers, 

it » not ia itladon to the ancient 
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philofophers only, that we mean to confidtfr 
the propofition in our text ; we will exa- 
mine it alfo in reference to modcru philo^ 
fophy. Our philofophers know more than 
all thofo of Greece knew : but their fei- 
ence, which is of unTpcakablc advantage, 
while it contains iifclf within its proper 
fpherc, becomes a fourcc of errors, when 
it is extended beyond it. Human rcafoii 
now loJgeth itfelf in new entrenchments, 
wh -n it refuieth to fubmit to the faith. 
It even puts on new armour to attack it, 
after it hath invented new methods of felf- 
defvMice. Under p'ctcncc that natural fei- 
cnc'j hath made g' cater progrefs, revela- 
tion is dcfplfed. Under pretence that mo- 
dern notions of Go.l the Creator arc purer 
than thole of the ancients, the yoke of God 
the Redeemer is broken od’. Wc arc go- 
ing to employ the remaining part of this 
diicourfe in judifying the propofition of St. 
Paul, in the fenic that we have given it: 
we arc going to endeavour to prove, that 
revealed icligion hatli advantages infinitely 
fuperior to natural religion : that the great- 
cd geniulies arc incapable of difeovering 
by their ovn rcafon all the truths ncceirury 
to lalvaiion : and that it difplays the good- 
nef> of (jod, not to abandon us to the un- 
ceitaiutiesof our own wifdom, but to make 
us the rich prefent of revelation. 

Wc will enter into tins difculTton, by 
placing on the one fide a philolbpher con- 
templating the works of nature: on the 
o"hcr, a difciple of jefus Chrifi receiving 
the dovd l ines of revelation. To each Wt 
will give four fubjetls to examine : the at- 
tributes of God: the nature of man: the 
means of appcafing the remorfe of confei- 
cnce : and a future Bate. From their 
Judgments on each of thefe fubjeds, evi- 
dence will arife of the fuperior worth of 
that rcve’ation, wfiich fomc minute philo- 
fophers affeil to defpife, and above which 
they prefer that rough draught, which they 
flcctch out by their own learned fpccula- 
tions. 

I. Let us confidcr a dlfciplc of natural 
religion, and a difciple of revealed reli- 
gion, meditating on thu attributes of God. 
When the difciple of natural religion con- 
fidcrs the fymmetry of this univerfe ; when 
he obferves that admirable uniformity, 
which appears in the fucceflion of feafons, 
and in the conftant rotation of night and 
day; when he remarks the exad motioiu 
of the heavenly bodies ; the flux and reHux 
of the fei, fo ordered chat billOvtrs,-which 

fweil 
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Avell into mountains, and frem to threaten 
the world with an univctlai deluge, break 
away on the fliore, and rcTpeft on the beach 
the command of t)>e Oeaior, who faid to 
the Tea, “ hltheito iiialt thou tome, but no 
firthei ; and here lhall thy pioud wave^ 
be flayed.*’ when he atrLMuii to all ihefe 
marvellous works, lie will n.ui)!} ci>i)c!uth, 
that the Author of nature is a being ()Ow- 
crful and wile. Ilni wli 11 he ubfi rees 
winds, tern|v(li, and eat l!it(iial.f', v/iiich 
fecin to tlueatcii the ruludlion of iiainte to 
its piiimtive chaos; v.l’.cn he fees tlu fc i 
overflow us banks, .uul IniiA the enoijnou^ 
molC', that the indulliy of in.inkiml had 
railed; his fpeculaliuns wdl be peipl^wd, 
he will imagine, he fi es ehai.i^ki.> of inlii- 
inity among <0 many pu'of > of cieativc pi r- 
feillion ami jiower. 

When he thinks, that (iotk li.uing en- 
riched the lu'biT.ible woild with inmimcra- 
ble pioduCliom. of inhmte vvolth to the in- 
iiabitant, hatlt placed man luu as a fo\e* 
reign m a luniib p daci ; when he conli- 
deis how adnurabl) Clod h.ith piopoi iioned 
tile ib\ ers patl^ of the creatioti to the con- 
flruition of the human l>ody, tin air to the 
lung', aliiiunts to the difleient humouis of 
the* body, tlie medium, b> whicii objuls 
arc rendeied vilible, to the cvi" , ih.it, liv 
which founds aie communicated, to tlie 
eats, when he lemaik > hiuv Ciod hata con- 
ncvliteJ man wii.i hi. own fptcies, and not 
with anunais lyf anothei kind , hnw lu ii itii 
dilliibuted ta’ent., lo that fw in- reipanihg 
the alllll.ince of otliiu., all IliouKl be mutu 
ally united together; ho*v )ic hath bound 
men togethet by ituifible tu*'., lo tliai one 
cannot fee anotlier in pain w/vlioui a i\m* 
paihv, that incline'. h,ni to iJieve him ■ 
when the diki[iL' of nuuial leligioii medi- 
tates on thefe grand fubieift., iie conclude, 
that the Aulhoi of nature is a bcncliceui 
being. But, when he lees liu' innumerable 
miferies, to which men arefubjccd; wlicn 
he finds, th.u every ci nature, which contri- 
butes to fupport, contributes at the fame 
time to defiioy us; when lie thinks, that 
the air, which aHifls refpiration, conveys 
epidemical dil'ealcs, and imperceptible poi- 
fons ; that aliments, which nourith us, arc 
often our bane; that the animals, that fcTvc 
Us, often turn favage againll us ; when he 
obferves the perfidioufiiefs of focieiy, the 
mutual induflry of mankind in tormenting 
each other; the arts, which they invent 
to deprive one another of life ; when he 
attunpts to reckon up the innumerable 


maladies, that confume us ; when he confi- 
ders death, which bows the lofiieft heads, 
difl'olves the firmcll cements, and fubverts 
tlie bell -founded fortun- s : when he mak<'s 
thrfe icfledions', he will be apt to douhr, 
whither it be goodnefs, or the contrary at- 
tiilnjie, that inclineth the Author of O'ji 
hciiig to give us cxillence. When the dil- 
ciph- of natural religion reads thofe n-- 
veife, of foiiune, of w liich hilloiy furnilh 
etii ,1 guat m.iny examples; when he fe.tli 
tvi.ii't, fall fri.in a pinnacle of giandeui ; 
w'likn! rm-n often puiiillicd In their o\vn 
WK l./dnif,, the avaiicious punilhial by tiie 
obie.'b, of tliilr avaiRi-, the ambitious by 
tin 1 . of their andniion, the voluptuous he 
iKofe of their voluptuoufncfs ; when he 
pereiivc', that the laws of virtue are io 
elii-nii.il to public happinefs that without 
(liem li)c Jty would become a bundlin’, 
at li id, lint ,oc:ity is moie 01 lei's happv, 
or inifei.iiMe, .iccording to its loolir 01 
clofer .iitachnu pt to viitue; wIro lie con- 
fidei .ill theie ceies, he will piobably con- 
chi.li , ihil the ,\utiioi of tin univeti'e is a 
jufl and holy bung. But, when he fees 
tviaiiiiv tib.lililhed, vice eiithron'..d, lui- 
rniiitv in confufion, pride vveaiing a crown, 
ami !i'\e t<> holuuls fomeliPRS expoiing 
pei'p!. to ni my and intolciahle calainitif) ; 
111 will not be able to jullify God, amidll 
t. e diiknels 111 which hu. c>juity is in 
volvod in the government of tlie world. 

Bur, or all thi,'e mvlleiics can one be 
propolcd, winch the Gofpel ih'th not un- 
iwld ; 01, at leall, is there one, on which 
It doth not give us foine principles, that 
ate I'uh’.v'ent to conciliate it with the pci* 
f, :boiu oi the Cic.itor, how oppofite fo- 
ci V I It m.ty f^cm ^ 

I)o thiC diforders of the w'orld puz- 
vle tire dikiple of natural religion, and 
produce difficdtics in his mind ^ With 
the principlin-. of the Gofpel I can folve 
them all. W hen it is remembered, that 
this vvoikl hath been defiled by the fin of 
m.ip, and that he is, therefore, an object 
of divine difplcal'ure ; wlien the princi- 
ple is admitted, that the vvoild is not now 
wbai It was, when itcimc out of the hands 
of God; and that in compaiifon with its 
prifline date, it is only a heap of ruins, 
the truly magnificent, but adually ruinous 
heap of an edifice of incomparable beautv* 
the rubbilli of w'hich is far morepropir 
to excite our grief for the lofs of its pri- 
mitive grandeur, than to fuit our prefent 
wants. W'^hcji thefe refledions arc made, 

cam 
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vvf' find any cbjct^dion?, in tlic dif- 
niJii . of the world, .!gctin<l the wildoni of 
,.ij Creato ? 

.'le th'' triilorlt .ofmnn, and is the f «tjl 
ncetli’iv of deat i, in confcinplniion : \V ith 
thi' p:inni[^!ia' ol the Gotpcl, I lolv'e tlie 
ttitiiculin"., wIiilIi thcle l.ad ohjec'ts prod'ii.e 
'n u'ie mind oi tiu’ uilciple '4 n.itih.il uli- 
vi 'M. If till p. incijdc'. of ChniiiMiU, be 
.Jintl(,d.il .ilioa, that the afhu'i (ar. of 

('.! iiK-ii .lie piolitable to tluin, aiui liiat, 
]n fn.in'/ c lies piolpenty uouKI l>e fat iJ 
Id ili^in ; ir u e giant, that liie [>ielLiit i. 

.1 s.niaio.t ll.ile, and that tin . morn niai', 
iiK \ti!! be I'lciee l'.d In iniinns)ilal liatt ; 
t e 1. tidl '4 the man) fiaiih.r 

Uiicli tile (rufpel .I'lii.idantl) dvi.les.; 

cm u • li'ub in human ni)l”iic s, arel i i t'e 
. .m.nv’ of ii)inL\ obj-. cHions agamlL the 
. e< (if the Cre .itor ' 

]b) t !C pjolpeiitici of b.,d men, and ul- 
.-.i.tim of the roi.d, condiile our idc'. of 
G d ' \\ irh the principle^ ol :Iie (joIplI, 
i cm ienio\e all tlir dii v^uliics uhitlt 
t'lt!’ ditlbient condition') piodiiti in tlie 
j and of the dikiple of ntiui.il uligion. 
n the pi mciples oi thebiolpid b.e adiniltid, 
It u ■ peilu.ided, th.it tiic ttianr, whole 
pii^lp'iitv alfi’nillieth U', fal/i.G liie coan- 
Kl of (jod; if ccclcfi.illical hilloiv allure 
a, list lletods, and i'llates, ilumkKis 
C('iMil)usd to the < itablilhmeiu of that 
'v 'T, L III iib.initt , wifuh thev meant to 
d lb.') , eif-eci div, if v c admit a Ibite 
ol fatu e lew.mds .'o'd piiniihmeni'- ; can 
dio o'/iLaiiiv, in wlmh providence hatn 
I < 1 plealed to wrap up forne i»f it, de- 
i""‘ , lade tiuubti about the juilicc ol liie 
^ .urn ' 

In reiiard, then, to the liiil object of 
^^^'1 templ.ition, the pel fciftion of the natuie 
t'f Uod, rev e, lied religion is infmilelv Itip-- 
I'm to li'ituial leligum ; the dileiple of t'ne 
li'd ri.ligion 1 , infinitely vvilcr than flic 
pupil of the lail. 

II. I iCt us confider thefe two difciples 
examining the nature of man, and cndt.i- 
vouiing to know' tlicmfeivcs. 7'hc difciplc 
fjf natural religion cannot know mankind; 
he cannot perfeiflly underftand the nature, 
the obligations, the duration of man. 

I. The difciplc of natural religion can 
<^’'1\ imperfcflly know the nature of man, 
^he difierence of the two fubllances, of 
'''hich he is conipofed. His reafon, indeed, 
^•1' fpeciilite the matter, and he mav per- 
ceive that there is no relation betw’cen ir,o- 
imn and thought, between the diifolution 
cf a few fibres and violent fenfaiions of pain, 
heuveen anrgiution of humours and pro- 
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foiHid rcHciAions; he may mfer fiom tw'o 
di'ffn*nl efieCts, ui.it the e might to be two 
dilb.vnt c.iiii;'., a c.'Ufe of moiii'p, .iiivl k 
ciula (^f Icm.iiion, a emit* of ngii.uipg 
liuuu'.i: , .ii'd a cauk' ol icIUtfing, 
that t"'Lie i‘> Gxlv, and th.il ilierc i-, 
ipiilr. 

bur, in rnv opinion, ihofe plilli'fophers, 
wilt) .i.v IilIl ae(]i! unt'.'d a ill) die patiircof 
mm, e.inmii acci'iint it)!' two dilhculilcs, 
thiiaie piopofcd to them, when, on the 
ii'cie priiKiplc', of icahi'i, thev .ifiitm, that 
m in r. ccmpoied of id-- two fubihinces of 
I’MltL! ant' mind. 1 . ih, hiJl, Do ve lo 
wtll nndeilb'ind iiMltt'i, .uc Vtuir ideas of 
It i.i comphic, th it v( can ;dhim, for ccr- 
t.'ih, a IS iuic jiUb’e of nothing moie than 
t'.i , o; lint' i\ie ye Inio th.it it implies 
av i’vt 'uiitinn to .dhiiP, it i ath one pro- 
pcit'., V hicli li.uh eicaj'ed \oiir obferva- 
lion ' \i d, coni'-tjik nilv, i m )e .n^tually 
di’innailiau , that ihc cil 've ol matter is 
incoiiip.itibk' v.atii tlH)U';hi ^ Since, when 
\e c miu)t Jiktst c'l the imion ol an aiti ibutc 
will, a inb’ect, 'e mil intly contlude, that 
two lUiibutv . wl.ich leem to vou to have 
no relatK'i), luppole two ilitlcienf fuhjcL^ls : 
ami lake ve conclude tiiat extent and 
tIiOU!-l,t ccunpoie tao diffeient (ubjcc‘>s, 
boilv and foul, bec.ude yc can difeover no 
niiui li 1 elation bi'twecn extent ,ind thought; 
ifl dilcovci a. thud at: I ibuts, which appears 
lo me eniiti'h uncontu cted with both ex- 
tent .oid thought, ) dial! hive.i ludit, in 
m\ turn, to admit thne iubjiCts in man; 
nialU'i, which is tin liibjecH of’extcnt; mind, 
which Is the lubpes-t of tho.igdil ; and a third 
fubp cl, w.’ik!) belongs to tine attribute, that 
teem- to me to have no ii'aiion to either 
nimter Or mmd. Now 1 do hn(;w fucli an 
attiibute: but i do not liiiovv to which of 
your two fubjeds I ought to refer it: 1 
nil in jtnratio'k 1 Imd it in my nature, 
and 1 experience it every hour. But 1 
am altogether at a h)fs, whether I ought 
to attnbute it lo bodv, oi to fpirit. J per- 
ceive ro more natuia! and nccefiary rela- 
tion bctw'een fenfation and motion, than 
between fenfation and thought. 

'I'hcre are, then, on )Our principle, thr^e 
fubflances in man, one the fubllratum, 
which is the fubjed of extenfion ; another, 
wliich is the fubjed of thought; and a 
third, which is the fubjed of fenfation : 
or rather, i lufpcd, there jj only one fub- 
ffr'ce in man, which is known to me very 
impcrfcdly, to which all thefe attributes 
belong, and which arc uiuted together, 
although I am not able to difeover their 
relation. 


Revealed 
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Revealed religion removes thefe diffi- 
culties, and decides the queftion. It tclh 
us, tliat there are two beings in man, 
and, if I may exprefs Tnyftlf fb, tvso dif- 
ferent men, the material man, and the im- 
material man. The Sciiptiires fptal;, on 
theft* principles, thii'. ; “ 'flic dull liiall re- 
turn to tlic caith as it was,” this is the 
material man: “ The fpiilt fhall leturn to 
God who gave it,” this is the immaterial 
man. “ bear not tliem which hill the 
body,” that is to fay, the material man : 
“ fear him, wliicli is able to dellroy th.e 
foul,” that is, the immaterial man. “ We 
are willing to be abltnt from the body,” 
that is from the matciial man : “ and to be 
refent with the Lord,” that is to f.i), to 
ave tlic immaterial man dtftP'brKlieJ. 
“ They floned Stephen,” th it is, the ma- 
terial man: ** calling upon (>cd, and fay- 
ing, Lord Jefiib, receive my fpiiit,” that 
is to fay, icceive the immatenal man. 

2. 'I'he difciplc of l atural leligion can 
obtain only an iniperfcet h now ledge td’ihe 
obligations, or dutus of man. N. iioal 
religion may indeed condm^t liim tv) a 
certain point, and tell him, tliat he ought 
to love his bsnefaftor, and vaiio'is rimilar 
maxims. But is natuial icligpon, think \c, 
fulHcient to account for that contt.iiiety, of 
which every man is confcioin, that (;pf.o- 
fition bctw'cen inclination and obligation ? 
A very folid .iigunu i!t, 1 giant, in favour 
of moi.d iciftltude aiilcth itom obl’erv ing, 
that, tovvliatcver dej ree i man may cany 
his fui, whatever clioii'. he may make to 
eradicate thofe ked^ cf \liiuc limn his 
heart, which nature has fown ll'vre, he 
cannot foibear v^nuMting \iilee, ind ic* 
coiling at vice. '11. is is ccitaiely a pto<d, 
that the Author of mir bcin}> meant to 
forbid vice, rud to enjoin vjitue. Bat n-. 
there no room ibr compl.iim ' h theie uo- 
thing fpccious in the Iblloumg oljjcClion r 
As, in fpiteol all mv endcav*'!!!*- iv> diliroy 
virtuous difpofitiors, 1 cannot help rclpcd- 
ing viituc, \e inter, that the Authoi of my 
being intended I Ihould he viuuous: lo, 
as, in fpite of all my cnde.avcuis to er:idi- 
cate v'ice, I cannot help loving vice, have 
I not rcaion ibr inferring, in mv turn, that, 
the Autlicr of my being dkfigucd 1 IhouJd 
be vicious; or, at Icall, tliat he cannot 
jurtly impute guilt to me for perfornung 
thofe acbons, which proceed from fomc 
principles, that were born with me? Is 
there no (hew of- realbn in this famous fo- 
phifm? Reconcile the God of nature with 
the God of religion. Explain how the 
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God of religion can forbid what the God 
of nature infpires ; and how he, who fol- 
lows thofe diiilates, which the God of na- 
ture inrpirvH, cm be punilhed for fo doing 
by the Godot religion. 

'1 he (iofpel ur.iolds this myflcry. It 
attiibuivs this l ed ot corruption to the 
depravity of n, ime. It attributetJi the 
refpec^t, that we feel for virtue, to the 
remains of the image of God, in which 
we were foimcd, and which can never be 
cntir<-ly < If.iccd. Becaufe we w'erc bom 
in fm, the (.lofpcl concludes, that we 
ought to apply all our attentive cndcavouis 
to ciadicate the I'eeds of corruption. And, 
becaulc the image of ihe Cre*tor is p'uilv 
crafed fioin our hearts, the Gofpcl con- 
diulcs that we ought to give omIelve» 
wholly to the letracing of it, and fo to ar.- 
fwer the excellence ol our cxtiadion. 

3. A dbciple of natural religion cair ob- 
tain only an impelled knowledge of iIk 
dmation of man, whether his foul be im- 
mortal, or whether it be involved in t.hc 
ruin of matter. Rcafon, 1 allovv, ad- 
vanceth fonie folid arguments in proof ot 
the dochine of the imnioitality ol the foul. 
For what necelTity is there lor fijppofinr, 
that the foul, which is a Ipirituil, indni- 
fihle, and imni.itei ial being, that conili- 
tutes a w'hole, and is a dlilind being, .al- 
thougli united to a portion of in.attcr, 
llionld ctnfe to exifl:, when its union wit'i 
tlie body i> didblved? A pciiuvc ad of the 
Creator is ncceiiaiy to the annihilation of 
a fubiHnc’. 'l he annihilating of a being, 
that labiiils, requlrcth an act of power 
ffnil.ir to that, which gavf it e.xillenqe at 
hr!l. Now, far fiom having any ground 
to believe, that (iod will c.-.ufe his povver 
to intervene to annlhil.ite our fouls, cvcr> 
thing, that we know, ix-rluadeth us, that 
lie hinilcif hath engraven chara<!:lers of im- 
inoitahry on them, and that he will pre- 
lervo them for ever. Enter into thy 
heart, frail creature ! fee, feci, confider 
thofe grand ideas, thofe immortal defigns, 
that thirll for e.xilling, which a ihouUiid 
ages cannot quench, and in thefe Iktcs 
and points behold the finger of thy Creator 
writing a proraife of immortality to thee. 
Bur, how lolid foever thefe arguments may 
be, however evident in themfclves, and 
itriking to a philofophcr, they arc objec- 
tionable, bfcauie they are not popular, bat 
above vulgar minds, to whom the bare 
terms, fpintuality and cxiftmee, arc en- 
tirely barbarous, and convey no meaning 
at aU. 
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Moreover, the union between the ope- 
of the foul, and thole of the bodv, 

To dole, that all the philofophers in the 
^volld cannot certainly determine, whether, 
the operations of the body ccafing, tl>e 
opcr.itio/ns of the foul do not ceafewith 
t'ii in. ] fee a body in pcrfcd health, the 
ipi' I, tliereforc, is lound. 'rhe lame body 
IS Llili'tdered, and the mind i> dilconcerted 
uuli It. The 1)1 ain is idled, and the loul 
is indantly conlulcJ. "i hcbiilkcr the cii- 
cidation of the blood is, the quicker the 
ideas of tlu’ mind are, and the more e\- 
Itnlivc Its knowledj^c. At length de.ilh 
c( mas, and dillolvcs all the part^ ol the 
bovi\ ; and how diilicult is it to petiu.'*!e 
O'le’s lt!f, that the foul, widch w.u afu-..lcd 
with every former motion of t:ic body, 
will not be dilhpatod by its eniiie dillo- 
liition ! 

Are they the vulgar only, to whom phi- 
lolopliic.il arguments for the im'rortalnv 
of the I'oul appear delii. lent in CM Jtneo ? 
i)o net Tuperior geniulvS rcquiie, at lead, 
an explanation of what ratdc ye alhgn to 
h-'aH', on the piinciple, that nothing c ipa- 
b'e of ideas and conceptions, can be in- 
xolvcd in a dilTulution td' matter? Nobody 
nould venture to niiiim now, in an aliem- 
hly cf philolopliers, what was feme time 
ago inaintamed with great warnuh, that 
hea Is arc mere l'c!f-mo\ ing m.achincj. lix- 
penciKC feems to demonilrate tlic falfitv 
f’f the mctaphyfical reafonings that have 
been propoled in favour of tiiis opinion; 
and we cannot obferve the ..cUonsid bcalls, 
'Athout being inclin^’d u infer (me cf 
fncle two confcquences : either the fpiiit 
of man is mortal, Ido,* ids body ; oi tlie 
fouls of bealls aie immort.al, lii:c thofe of 
^ua^kln^l. 

Revelation diflipntcs all our obfcuritlc'., 
aod leacherh us cle.iily, and without a 
hiav-be, that God wilicth our immorta- 
bty. It c.arries our thoughts birvvard to a 
future Hate, as to a fixed period, whither 

greateft part of the promifes of God 
tend. It coinmanJeih vis, indeed, to con- 
fider all the blelfings of this life, the ali- 
nicnts, that nourim us, the rays, which 
enlighten us, the air, that we breathe, 
feeptres, crowns, and kingdoms, as effeds 
<^f the liberality of God, and as grounds 
pf our gratitude. But, at the fame time. 

It requireth us to furmount the mofl mag- 
nificent earthly objeds. It command<tth 
ns to confider light, air, and alimeqts,- 
Clowns, feeptres, and kingdoms, ai unfit 
*0 conftitate the felicity of a foul created 
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in the image of the blefTed God, and with 
whom the blefl'ed God hath formed a clofc 
and intimate union. It allurclh us, that 
an age of life cannot fill the wifh of dura- 
tion, which it is the noble prerogative of 
an immoital foul to form, h doth not 
giound the dodrine of immortality on 
mctaphyfical fpcculations, nor on complex 
aigument.s, iininvclligable by the gieatell 
pait of ni.mkind, and which always leave 
loirc doubts in the minds of the ablcll 
philoroplicrs. 'i'he Gofpel grounds the 
doctrine on the only principle that can 
fi'ppoit t!ic WMght, with which it is en- 
Climb -red. 'I’lie principle, which I mean. 
Is the will of ilic Creator, who, having 
cre.aii-d our iciils at firil by an ad of liis 
will, can eilticr eternally picferve them, 
01 ab/bliuely anniliil.uc them, whether they 
be maieri.il, or fpiritual, mort.il, or im- 
moital, by p.'aure. Thus the difciple of 
revc.iled ie!r>ion doth not float between 
doubt and allui.inci, hope and fear, as the 
difciple ot natuie doth. He is not obliged 
to IcMvc the moll iutcrclling quelUon, that 
poor moitab cm apitate, undecided; whe- 
ther ilitir fouls peiifh with their bodies, 
01 furtive theii ruins, lie docs not fay, 
as Cyrus fiid to his children 4 1 know not 
bow to pi. '.mule myfclf, ih.it the foul lives 
in this niuiMl body, and ceafcih to be, 
when the body expires. I am more in- 
ebned to think, that it requires after death 
more pcnetiation and purity. He doth 
n(/t lay, as bocrates faid to Ids judges; 
And now wc are going, 1 to fuficr death, 
and ye to enjoy life, God only knows 
winch is the hell. He doth not fay as 
Cicero fai<!, fpv..iking on this import.mt 
.11 tide; J do not pretend to fay, that 
what 1 alarm is as infallible as the Pythian 
oi.icie, I fpe.tk only by conjedfure. The 
difciple of revelation, authorized by the 
telliniony of Jefus Cliiill, “ who hath 
bi ought life and immoitality to light 
through the Gofpe 1 boldly affirms, 

“ 'rhough our outward man pcrilb, yet 
the inv/aid man Is renewed day by day, 
V/e, that aic in this tabernacle, do groan, 
being burdened ; not for that wc would 
be unclothed, bpe clothed upon, that 
mortality might be fwallowcd up of life. 

I know whom 1 have believed, and I am 
perfuaded that he is able to keep that, 
which I have committed unto him, againll 
that day.” 

HI. We arc next toconfider the difciple 
of natural religion, and the difeip’e of 
revealed religion, at ilic tribunal of G(J 
S 2 ^ as 
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aj» penitents foliciting for p.irdon. The 
former cannot find, even by feeling after 
it, in natural reli^n.n, according to the 
language of St. Paul, the {»jarnl mean of 
reconciliation, wlfnh (iod hith given to 
the church; I mean the facrificc of the 
crofs. Reafon, indeed, difeovers, that man 
is guilty, as the confcni''ns and acknow- 
ledgments, uliich tJu’ jfvarhcns made of 
their criine.s, piove. It difeerns, that a 
finner dtleives punllliinenr, as the remorfe 
and fear, with which tluir tonicienccs were 
often cNcriiciatcd, demonfhate. Jt pre- 
fumes, indeed, that Cjod will yield to 
the entreaties of his cicatures, as their 
prayers, and temples, and altars tellify. 
It even goes fo far as to pcicciie the 
neccillty of fatisfying dnine jullice, this 
their facrifices, this their burnt ofleiings, 
this their human sidims, this the liveisof 
blood, that flowed on iluir altars, (hew. 

Jiiit, hou Iikclv foever all thefe fpecu- 
Intions may be, they foitn only a lylU matic 
body without a head; for no politive pio- 
iiiilc of pardon fiom Cjod liimlelf belongs 
to them. The mylleiy of the crofs is en- 
tirely invifible; for only (i(h1 could reveal 
that, bccauie only God could plan, and 
only he could execute that pjolbur.d relief. 
How could human rsafon, alone, aiui un- 
afillled, have Jilcovered the mylleiy of re- 
demption, when, alas ! after .m infillible 
Ci(xl hath revealed it, reafon is abl’oibed 
in its depth, and needs all its fubmiliion to 
receive It, as an auicle of faith? 

JJut that, which natuial religion cannot 
attain, revealed religion clearly difcoveis. 
Re\ elation exhibits a Cioil- Man, dying tor 
the* fins of mankind, .md ieiting giace oc- 
forc every penitent linner; giace for all 
mankind. The fchools havC often agitated 
the i)Ucllions, and fomctiires very indif- 
crcctl), Whetlicr Jc(us Ciirid died for 
all mankind, or only for a Inall number ? 
Whether his blood were Ihed for ail, who 
hear the gofpel, or for thofe only, who 
believe it? We will not difputo ihefc 
points now : but wc will \ enture to affirm, 
thaMhcrc is not an individual of all our 
hearers, who hath not a right to fay to 
bimfelf, Tfl believe, 1 fliaH be fa ved ; 1 
jhall believe, if I endeavour to believe. 
Conrev]uenily, every individual hath a 
right to apply the benefits of the death of 
Clirill to himfelf. The gofpci reveals 
grace, that pardons the molt atrocious 
crimes, thofe that have the moft fatal in- 
iTuences. Although yc have denied Chrlft 
with Peter, betrayed him with Judas, per- 
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fecuted him with Saul; vet the Mood of 
a God- Man is fufficient to obuun your 
pardon, if ye he in the covenant of re- 
demption. Grace wliich is acccflible at 
all linws, at every inU int of life. Woe 
be to y.u, n y bietluca; woe be to you, 
if, abniiiig tb's rtHcdion, ye delay your 
leturu to God till t!ie lall moments of 
voui liic'’, wlten you' icpent.ince will he 
dijli( u t, not to f:iv iinpraClicable and im- 
poilibk* ! Hut it IS always certain, that God 
eveiy it'll.ant opens tlie ticalures of his 
ineiry, when finneis return to him by fin- 
ceic repentance, fiiace, capable of ter- 
minating all the mel. tin holy thoughts, that 
arc produced by the fear of being aban- 
doned by Ciod in the midll of eiir race, and 
of having the woik of falvation left im- 
pel fed. Fur, after he hath given us a 
pi clem fo magniheent, w I at can he rcfule ? 
“ He that f’paied not hi^ own Son, but de- 
li vcied him up for us all, how Ihnll he 
not with him alfo freely give us all 
things?” Cirace, fo cleailv levealcd in 
our Scriptures, that the moll accurate 
rcaloning, heiefy lliC molt extravagant, 
and inlidelity the mofl obllin.ite, cannot 
enervate his declarations. For, the death 
of Cliiilt may be coniidered in different 
views : it is a fufficient ccnlirination of his 
dot‘drine; it is a perfcitt pattern of patience, 
it is the moll magnanimous degree of e\- 
traoidinaiy excellencies, that c.in be ima- 
gined : but the gofpel very leldom prefents 
it to Us in any ofthefi vi"\vs, it leaves them 
to our own pciccption ; but when it fpcaks 
of his death, it ufually Ipeaks of it as an 
expiatory faciifice. Need we repeat here 
a number of fonnal te.xtN, and expicfs de- 
cillonson this matter? 'Fhanks be to God, 
we are pi caching to a Chrilllan auditory, 
who nnikc the death of the Redeemer the 
foundation of faith ! The gofpel, then, 
alfureih the penitent finner of pardon. Zeno, 
Epicurus, Pythagoras, SJociates, Porch, 
Academys Ly ca.'um, w hat have ye to offer 
to your difciplcs, equal to this promife of 
the gofpel ? 

IV. But that, which principally difplays 
the prerogatives of the Chriftian above 
thofe of the nhilofopher, is an all-fufficient 
provifion again 11 the fear of deaths A 
comparifon between a dying Pagan and a 
dying Chriilian will (hew this* 1 confidcr 
a Pagan, in his dying-bed, faking to 
himfelf what follows. On which fide fo- 
ever I coniider my ffaic, I perceive no- 
thing but trouble and defpair* If I ob- 
ferve the ibre-ruimers of deaths t fee aw- 
ful 
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fal rvmptoms, violent ficknefs, and Into- 
l!.Mal)le pain, wliich fui round my lick-bed, 
an 1 are ihe firft fce.ies of the bloody tra- 
ycdv. As to llie worlJ, inv dcirell ob- 
jc.'t-' dilappear; my doled connedioiis are 
tlilfulving; iny mod ipecious lales are ef- 
facing; my noblell pri\ileges are vanilb- 
ing auay; a dilmil cm tain fillj b.tveeen 
my eyes and all the decorations of the uni- 
virlc. In legaid to my bod;., it i. a niifs 
\sithout motion, and life; m\ tongue 
about to be condemned to etvin.d f.'cnce; 
my eyes to perpetual darknef'. ; all ih? or- 
gans cl my bo ly to entire did’olution ; and 
the miiualde remains of my carcafe to 
lodge in the grave, and to become food loi 
t!ie wornis. if I confulcr my foul, I 
Icarcely know whether it be immoitad ; 
and cou'd I demonllrate its imtuial i.n- 
i.aMta.ii^, 1 Ihould not be aide U) fay, 
wh il'.er my Creator would dilplay Ids at- 
tributes in piefeiving, or in d.dioMiig it; 
whethu* my v. ilhes for iinmoriality be the 
didat'.s of natuie, or the language of lin. 

If I coiifidei my pall life, 1 have a wit- 
ncTs V. itinn me, atteiling that my piadice 
bath been Ids than my knou ledge, liow 
fmall foever the lattei bath Inen; and that 
the abundant depratiiy of my brut hath 
thickened the darknefs of mv mind. If I 
conlider fvituritv, I tldmk f dliVov er thio’ 
many thick ckaids a future Hate; iny lea- 
lon luggeiis, that the Authoi m' narme 
hath not glum me a foul fo fublime in 
tnoiight, and lb e':panli\e in dc.'iie, merely 
to move in this little orb for a moment: 
but this is nothing but ccmiiduie; and, 
d there be another teco oiny after this 
fhoiild 1 be kdk miferable than I am here d 
^inc moment 1 hope for annihilation, the 
1 IliuJder with the fear of being an- 
nihilated; my thoughts and dehres are at 
'^ar With eacli other, they rife, they refill, 
they dcliroy one another. Such is the dv- 
mg Heathen, if a few examples of ilioiV, 
'vho have died otheruif. , be adduced, they 
Ought not to be urged in evidence againll 
''-hat we have advanced ; for they are rare, 
3nd very probably deceptive, their outward 
tranquillity being only a concealment of 
Rouble within. IVoiible is tbo greater 
for confinement within, and for an alFecicd 
^ppearance without. As we ought not to 
pelieve, that philofophy hatli lendercd men 
infenfible of pain, becaufe feme philofo- 
phers have maintained that pain is no evil, 
and have feemed to triumph over it: fo 
neither ought we to believe, that it hath 
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difirmed death in regard to the dlfciplcs 
of natural religion, becaufe lome h.avc af- 
fiimed, that de.ith is not an objeA of fear. 
After all, if I'ome Prgans enjoyed a real 
li.m(|iiillity .it death, it was a gioimdlelk 
li.a’iquillity, to which re.ifon coiitiibutcd 
nothing at all. 

O ! hovv diiFercntly do Chrilllan« die ! 

I lo.v doth icvealcd religion tiiumph over 
ihv- religion oF natuie in tins relpcCl! May 
each of our hearers be .a new evidence of 
tills .iitic!:! 'I'he whole, that troubles an 
expiring Heathen^ levivcs a Chrillian in 
his d)ing bed. 

'i'hus rpe..ks the il\ ing Chrillian. When 
I conlider the awful fymptoins of death, 
and the violent .agonies of diffolving na- 
tuie, they .ippc.ir to me as medical prepa- 
i.irions Ihaip, but lubitary ; they are ne- 
celiai V to det.ich me fiom life, and to fepa- 
late the icmains of itnvaid depravity from 
me. BeFi ie, 1 Ih.all not be ab.iiuloncd to 
inv own fi.ulty ; but my patience and con- 
flancy will be proportional to my fuffer- 
ings, and that poweiful arm, which hath 
fupported me through life, will uphold me 
undei the piellure ot de.ith. If J confidch 
niy fmv, m iny as they arc, I am invulncr- 
.ablc; for I j>o to a tribunal of mercy, where 
(iod is r^C(^nll!ed, and j nil ice is iatisfied. 

If J confulcr my body, 1 perceive, J am 
put ting olF a mc.an .and corruptible habit, 
and putting on robes of glory. Fall, fall 
ye imperfeiH renfes, yc fr.ail organs, fall 
hoiile of clay into vour origin.al duft ; yc 
will be “ fown m coTiiption, but railed 
in iiK<)rruption ; fown in diihonour, but 
railed in glon ; Town in weaknefs, but 
r.iiled in power." If I confider my 
Foul, it is p.; fling, I fee, from llavery to 
freedom. I Ih.all can v with me iJiat, which 
thinks and reliefs, I Ih.iII carry with me 
the delicacy of talle, tlie harmony of found.*!, 
the beauty of colours, the fragrance of odo- 
riferous fmclls, I fliall fui mount licavca 
and earth, ri.itiire and all terreftrial things, 
and my ideas of all their beauties vvill mul- 
tiply and expand. If I confidcr the future 
a-conomy, to which I go, 1 have, J own, 
very in.idcquate notions of it : but my in- 
capacity is the ground of my cxpcdatioii. 
Could i perfe^lly comprehend it, it would 
atguc it5 rcfcmblancc to Tome of the pre- 
frnt objcfls of my fenfeSiOr its minute pro- 
portion to the prefent operations of my 
mind. If worldly dignities and grandeurs, 
if accumulated treafures, if the enjoyments 
of the moft refined voluptuoufnefs, were tq 
S I repreffOL 
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TcpreCent to me celelllal fiHcity, I fhonld 
fuppofc, that, partaking ot their nature, 
they partook ol their vanity. But^ if no- 
thing here can reprefent the future Ante, it 
is bccaufe that (late fuipafi'eth every other. 
My ardour is incrcafed hy mv impeifcdl 
knowledge of it. My k' «Av ledge, and 
virtue-, I know, will be perfeded ; I know 
I lhall comprehend truth, and obey older; 
I know, I lhall be fiee from all evil-s and 
in polTeflion of all good; I Ih.ill be prefent 
-with God, I know, and with all the happy 
fpiriis, who furround his throne ; and this 
perfed date, 1 am fure, will continue lor 
ever and ever. 

Such are the all-fufllclent fupports, which 
revealed religion adoicls againli the fear of 
death. Such are the incditaiions of a dy- 
ing Chiiliian; not of one, wdiol'e whole 
Chriilianity conlills of diy fpccul.uions, 
which have no inlluence ovtt hi- pr.udice : 
hut of one, w^ho applies hi-) knovvkdge to 
relieve the real wants ot his life. 

Chriftianity, then, we h.i\e feen, is fii- 
perior to natural religion, in thefe four re- 
I'pe^'ls, 'i’o thefe we wdll .add a few moic 
reflexions in farther evidence ot' the fupe- 
riority of rcvc.ilcJ religion to lue religion 
of nature. 

I. Idle ideas of the .'’ncient philofophcrs 
concerning natural religion were net col- 
leXed into a body of doXrlne. One pdiilo- 
fiDpher had one idea, another liudious man 
had another idea ; ideas of truth and vir- 
vje, therefore lay difperled. Who doth 
not fee the pre-eminence of revelation, on 
this article ? No human capacity either 
hath been, or would ever liavc been equal 
to the noble conception of a pci fed body 
of tiuth, '^J’here is no genius lo nairow, as 
not to be c.ipabic of propofing fome clear 
truth, fome excellent maxim; but to lay 
down principles, and to perceive at once a 
chain ofconfequcnces, thefe aic the eiforts 
of great geniufes ; this c.ip.ability is phi- 
lofophical perfedion. If tliis a.viom be in- 
conteftible, what a fount.un of wifdoin docs 
the fyilcm of Chridianity argue ! It re- 
prefents us, in one lovely body, of perfed 
fymmeiry, all the ideas, that we have enu- 
mcr.itcd. One idea fuppofeth another 
idea ; and the wliolc united in a manner 
fo compad, that it iinpoffible to alter one 
particle without defacing the beauty of 
ail. 

a. Pagan philofophcrs neyer h.ad a fyf- 
tcin of natural religion comparable with 
tl;at of modern philofophcrs, although the 
latter glory in their contempt of revela- 


tion. Modern philofophcrs have deiived 
the cleared and bed parts of their fydems 
fiom the very revcl.ition, which xhey affed 
to defpife. We grant, the dodrines of 
the perfedions of God, of providence, and 
of a futuic d.ite, are perfcdly conformable 
to the hgiit of rcafon. A man, who fliould 
purfu'^ rational tracks of knowledge to his 
utiuoll would ddlo'.er, wv own, all 

thefe (lodiines: but it is one tiling to 
grant, that thife dodrines aic conformable 
ti) ieafo-1 ; .md it is another to afliim, that 
ronfon ad.ially difcovcrcvi tlum. It is one 
thing to allow, tl.at a m.in,vvho fhould pur- 
lue rational tr..cks of k 'owdedge lo his ut- 
mod p.'nvei, would iiir(0\i.-r all thefe iloc- 
tiiiRS : ami it is ro'ctaei to pretend, that 
any m.oi hadi puifuc 1 thef- ti.aks to the 
utrnod, and liath a. iinlly clikovcicd tlv. ni. 
It \.as the gof^el that taught mankind 
the lift of tf h rcafon. It was the gof- 
pc’l, t,h..t aiii'kd 1 .on to form a bo- 
dv’ of r.atui.i! rclit^ion. Modern phi- 
hu'opiicis av 111 (htiiif Ivi s cd" thefe aids; 
ih.ev forma b(,dv'(d natji.il religion bv the 
liglit of t.h: gofpel, and then they atliibure 
to then own penogation w'luit they derive 
from foreign ail. 

V VV'hat was mod r.atio.nl in the natu- 
ral irligion of the P.igan plfilolophcrj wms 
miseii with fancies and dicarns. 'Ihcic 
WAi net .1 lingl- ph'lofi plie*-, who did not 
adopt ic me ahiuiMitv, and communicate it 
to liis diivipli’'' One taught, that every 
being un. animated wuh a particular foul, 
and o’t this abiuid hypothehs he pretended 
to account liir all the phenomena of nature. 
Ano^hci tick c\cry dar for a god, and 
the foul ri v apoui , that palled from 
one body to another, expiating in the body 
of a bead the fins that were committed in 
th.U of a man. One attributed the crea- 
tion of the woild to a blind chance, and 
the government of all events in it to an in- 
viol ible f.ite. Anothci affirmed the eter- 
nity of the world, and hud, there was- no 
period in eternity, in which heaven and 
earth, natuic and elements, were not vifible. 
One faid, every thing is uncertain ; we arc 
not fare of our own exidence ; the didinc- 
tion between juft and unjuft, virtue and 
vice, is fanciful, and hath no real founda- 
tion in the nature of ihiBg.s. Another made 
matter cquwl to God; and maintained, that 
it concurred with the fupreme Being in the 
formation of the univerfe. One took the 
world for a prodigious body, of which he 
thought God was the foul. Another af- 
firmed the materiality of the foul, and at- 
^ tfibuted 
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tribatcd to mAtter tin? facalties of thinking 
AnJ riilonitig. Some dcuicd t'le immor- 
of foul, ani the intervention of 
i icnce i aiul p/etended, tint .in in'i- 
; f ■ nuniher of p.irlick'i of niiiie , inJlvi- 
.inJ indeilTudihie, revoked in the 
1)11 Wife; that from their fortuitous con- 
con, le arc’fe the piefent world ; tint in .ill 
I'l!' th-te w.is no d -fign ; tint the feet 
u ml fnined fo w.ilking, the eyci for 
nor the li.inds fiii h ind’ing. The 
e ii light without d.irknefs. It h.ith 
IV hiMi) ; nothing f.ilfe ; nothing 

ti't doth not hen the eini.ider.s oi lint 
uilfon, fioni which it pioceeds. 

j W.iil w.is pure m tne naiui.d leli- 
vv,i of line IkMlaens w.is not knOvvn, 
ro c ,ui i h: knu\n to e.ny hut plii'oio- 
pv . The CJiumon people oeie inc.i- 
nf,!' of th U peiieir.ilion r.n i l.ihmir, vel.iji 
01 ‘ M'. e'l!';aMng ot truth, .lod the di.lio* 
i'u' 'll 1 ^ of It fioni th It t.il hoo !, n which 
;m ''o ; .mi p.ejj ike hid cnv.-’ope 1 ir, ic- 
ipneh A inc.iioerity o( gMui , I .flow, 
I, I'li.ifient f)r tue pjrpofj ol i.ifeiiiiig a 
p’lt cf tho'c conf'ipunuvs f.U'': tl'.e AOrks 
of I'.iiure, of wliich uc foiiu tlie ho Iv of 
1 IM .i! rclic;i.)n: hue ilbne, bur genuki 
t'i I'le iiril Li’ ler, are cipahlc ol kennnig 
tfo'e di 'ti'it conle.iuenc'ec, which aie in- 
f.'Jel lndllknel^. 'The bulk r.f in uf.l ul 
’.V, Ujd a ihoit iv pioportioii.il to c\ei/ 
Ml 1 !. The\ w.i'ite a \ aut'ii.iitv, the lu- 
) 'hi ihivcfohich dl nr.', hrul ni't’hr ea* 
fib lee. Iha V w a ited a r ; . .‘ 1 ’.tun foen 1 - 
cd Oil evldcnee pl.i'i .i,id obvious to >11 the 
ujiil. Piffolbp could not die / t;»c 
r )i!d fucha ili'Ct A.iy ; bat revelation h.ith 
d -wed It. No philoliie her t^ould .luhnie 
1 r authoiity, nceeifiry to dlu)ii:h fach a 
'•i. ; it beeainc God alone to dj hue in 
iic’i a manner, and in revelation he hath 
done it. Siur.fi. 

) 150 . The Cof^el ft/pencr in th( \K;ritur^i 
of the Heathens in cni/orj, 

^ Ohjedion to the Holy Scriptures. If 
Chrift were the Son of God, and his apof- 
tles infpired by the Holy Gholf, .and the 
Scriptures were God’s Woi\l, they would 
excel all other men and writings in all true 
rational worth and excellencv ; whereas 
Aridotle excellcth them in logic and philo- 
Ic^hy, and Cicero and Demollaenes in ora- 
tory, and Seneca in ingenious c.xpreffions 
of morality, &c. 

Anfwcr. You may as well argue, that 
was QQ wifer Uian a mindrcl, be- 
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caufe he could not fiddle fo well ; or than 
a palmer, becaule he cijuld not li nn fi> 
well; or than a h.irlot, beciufe he could 
not JrcL himlelf lo neatly. Meaih .ire 
to be edim.ucd .according to their fitnefs 
foi tiieir ends. Chriil: himfelf excelled .all 
ni.iiilaiid, in .ill tiue pcifedfions; and yet 
1 C bec.'.m • luin not to cxeicifc all men’s 
aa,, to 'h< w that he ewelleth them. He 
c line not into ilu; world to leach men ar- 
chiuvfure, navigation, medicine, allrono- 
me, gr'imm.ir, imifir, logic, ihetoiic, kc. 
.Trl tlicafore liicaed not lii^ fkill in thefe. 

1 ne v.oild had lufhciwu helps and means 
lor tin 'e in nitiire. It w.is to favc men 
Iioiii fin .ind hell, .rul bii ng tlicin to par- 
ilo.i, hollnef. and he.iven, that Clirill was 
u.iin.k'*, an 1 tlul the apo.Ues weie in- 
Ij)! cd, and tlie Seiiptuies written • and to 
be hlti-d to theic en.k, ii the excellency to 
be CM pert' d in Uiein . and in this they vx* 
C'J all peilons anil wiiuntp in the world, 
A'> (lod dotli not fyllogi/.e or know by our 
imp.'ileol w.iv of rai.oeination, but vet 
kno.vcih .ill t.hi.itp lietier than fylloglaers 
do; fo haili a more high and excel- 

lent kind of logic and oratoiy, and a more 
apt and Ipli.iuil .ind powoiful Style, than 
Aiklotle, Deniolfunes Cicero, or S mcc.i. 
He lhewe<l not tnat Ikill in mcthodic.il 
ne.iliiig, which llypocratcs and Galen 
ihewcvl : but he Ihewed mote anj belter 
(kill, when he coiil I heal with a word, and 
laiie the d.'ad, and had the power of life 
and death ; fo did he bring more convinc* 
iiig evidence than Aiilbile, and perfindcd 
iao:e power fully than DemoUhcnes or Ci* 
cc’o. And though this kind of formal 
leirniiig was below him, and below the 
lalpired meilNigers of his G,)fpc], yet his 
i' iciior krvaius (an Aquinai, a Scotus, an 
Ock.am, .a Scaliger, a Ramus, a Gallendus) 
do match or excel the old philofophers, 
and abundance of CnrilHans equalize or 
excel .a Demollhencs or Cicero, in the trued 
oratoiy. Baxter^ 

§ 191. Ohjcurities in the Scripturet 1^9 
proof of their not being genuine. 

That there are obfeurities and dilHcuI- 
lies in Holy Writ acknowledged by all 
perfons that arc converfant in the Sacred 
Volume. And tru’r, if we confider things 
aright, we Ihall find, this is not unworthy 
citner of God or of his Holy Word. Not • 
of God himfelf, who indited the Sacred 
Scriptures; for he hath moll wifely order- 
edi that there C;oul4 be fume things ob- 
S 4 icuf^ 
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fcure and myllerious in them, to create a 
becomlnt( reverence, and to let us know, 
that thefc writinjrs are not jv mcvl after 
an ordinary mannci. 'rhele clouds and 
darknefi arc fuitible to tlie majedy of 
heaven; they ate proper to beget in us 
humility, and mean thoughts of ourfclves, 
to convince us of the Ihallownefs of ourin- 
tellcdls, to Ihew us hoe/ fl'.ort fighted we 
arc, to give check to our prclumpti- n, to 
quafh our towering conceits of our know- 
jedge, to rupcifede our vain boa limp, to 
repel our vaunting ptide and inloltnce. 

, They ate ferviccablc alfo to rebuke our 
floth and negligence, to provoke our cate 
and fludy, and to excite our utinoll dili- 
gence. 'I'hus it hntli pleaEd (/od t<) cx- 
creife the underflandiegs of men, and to 
make tiial ot tlnir induibv by thefe dilh- 
Cult pallhges vshich occur tn bnlpture, H 
all places were ear;-, this bonk w(>uM be 
liiible to contempt, ;w d i.icje uimlil be no 
room left for our diligent Um’cIi and cm- 
qutry. But no.v at tv, ly k tlmj; of 11 we 
rtill find fomcihing to einph-y our und r 
llandin|^3 alrclh, and to impiov». ( ui mod 
inquifitive faculties, lb le om n imi. may 
be perpetually buil/d ; Ikuc eiuui.^.h to 
entertain out grealed Iclluie and nmll f/.i- 
neA ftudy, Hctc are many mvlleru 1 to be 
unfolded, many depths to be fithomed, 
many abftrufities, both in the thnygs and 
in the words that convey the notii c ol ilicm 
to our minds, to be dircovereii : fo that to 
the greatcll lludent and moll ambiiiou:. en- 
quirer, that will happ.n which t!ie b-'n of 
Siracli l.iilh in another calc, •* W hen a m m 
“ hath done, then he bcglnneth.” Ucie 
arc not only fords and lhallows which we 
may eafily w.uie throngh, but licic ate un- 
paliablc depths and ab\ dcs. It h.ath feein- 
ej good to the u ife Gv\ k rnor of i!ie wot Id, 
that there fliou’d be iu the Molv bciijnere 
feme things hard to he unde.llood, that 
liercby the excellency of there 1 icred writ- 
ings might appear, and tiiat by this means 
it iniglit be icen of w hat imivcrf.d uk they 
arc: for thofe places which are plain and 
clear are fitted to ordinary capaviiics, and 
thofe other piirtions which arc deep and 
intricate arc the proper entcrt'lnmcnt of 
the learned ; and thus the whole book is 
.caJcul.ated for the general benefit of aU. 
iit. Chryfollom hath fumined it up thus 
very hnefly : All pafi’ages in Scripture 
are not plain and perlpicuous, lell we 
fljould be la/.y; nor arc all obfcuie, Iclb 
we Ibould defpond. This excellent tem- 


pering of the facred writ is a higli com- 
mendation of it, and is no other than the 
wifi* contrivance of Heaven. 

And as thi obfCuiity of fome parts of 
Scripture is not unworthy of God himiHl', 
fo neither is it any difparagement to his 
fiic-ed word. For we mull know, that this 
di.'iicuUy happens fnim the veiy nature of 
the things themielves, which are here re- 
corded. It cannot be otherwife but that 
fonie portions of Scripture mull be daik 
and oldture, and conlcquently muft labour 
under diflerent 'and contrary expofitb ns, 
becaufe they were vvritt:n fo long ago, and 
contain in them fo many ofii cuAoms and 
ufages, fo many relations concerning dif- 
feicnt people, fo many and various idirinis 
of longues, fuch divcifity of ancient e\- 
prenio.Vg, laws, and manners of all nations 
iu the wmhi. It is imuafona!)!,' to e\p(’cr 
tlnit we Il’.oulJ e\a:lU’ imdeilland all iIk'Iv. 
It IS net If) bw' w'ondered at, tbit ihelc cc- 
cii’on doubt ddlicultif s, mill ikes. And 
it Is ceil 1111, th^it the bkrng ignorant of 
I'oinc of thele, is no bhmilh, titlwr to the 
laciad uiniiigs, or to die peil’oiis who read 
and l}ud\' them. Suppofe I do not Jinow 
w'h.at the h»)uf* of AInppIm is i Chi on 
-'vxvi. 15. or what kind of trees the Alimig 
or Algum tJTf aie, i Kings x. iz. i Chioii. 
x\. 8. or wl'o are meant by the Gamma - 
dim, K/(.k. xxvii. 11. What iljough 1 
am not lo w\dl fkilled in the Jewilh modes 
and falliions, as to ttll wdiar kind of wo- 
menk- ornament the houlcs of the foul are, 
i i If lii. 20. or w'Inu particular idols or 
Fa^an deities Gad and Mem aie, If. Ixv. 
n. or which of tiie Heathen gods is meant 
l)v' Chiun or Renphan, Amos v. 26. Ads 
\ 11. 4;. Some ol the moll learned cxpofi- 
tors and critics have confefied thtir igno- 
lance a?* to thefe places of feripture; par- 
ticulaily upon the lall of them our pro- 
found antiquary, Seldcn, hath thefe de- 
fpairing words : For my part I perceive 
my blindnrfs to be fuch, that I can fee no- 
thing at all ! And to the fame purpofe 
this admirable perfon fpcaks conccniing 
feveral other pallagcs in ^Scripture, as of 
Nifhroc, Nergal, and other idols mentioned 
there, the Origin and meaning of which 
names are hid from us. Many other rca- 
fons might be alledged of the real or Teem- 
ing diriiculty of fome places, namely, the 
fublimity of the matter, the ambiguity and 
dliVercni fignificaiions of the words, the 
inadveitency of expofitors, and fomedmes 
their unfkilfulnefs, and oftentimes their 

wilful 
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wilful dcfignlng^ to pervert the words, in 
orvler to the niaintaining Tome opinions or 
pnoViccs which they adhere to. But no 
man of a fedatc mind and rcafon can think, 
that the Sctiptures tncmfclvcs arc difpa- 
uc^ed by tliL'le didicultles and milhikes; 
toi thev are not argunieius of the Scrip- 
ure’s impel fedlion, but of man’s. Bofidcs, 
th'iV obfcatitic',’, which are accompanied 
\vith ih ; various ways of rendering fume 
exorcliion'. and determining the fenfe, are 
ro ptoc.f of the imperkdion of this holy 
bo.ik, h.'eaufe in inattcis of faith and man- 
rei;, vJticli are the main things we arc 
co'i'.em-'d in, and foi wliich the lUble was 
chu'‘l\ writ, thcle writings are plain and 
i.iteili^Mbie. All necedary and fiiniamcn- 
tal palin'^ of religion aie let down hc.v in 
luch expiJlions as are fuitable lo ihe ta- 
pi(.ai.s of the moll fimplc and vulgar, 
(jod hatli graciouily condelcended to the 
irtirnniii's of the meanell and moll iin- 
hMiiiid by Ipeaklng to them in tiv fe wiii- 
iu?s .ifier the manner of men, and by pro- 
poundi 'g the gieatell mylleii-'s in a fami- 
liar 11) le and way. 'Ihie Scn;)tiiie, lo Kn 
as It relates to tmr belief and pm/tiCi’, 15 
\ciy eal'y and plain, ye.i, innJ’i j>hiiner 
tlijn t!ie glolfes and comments upon it ot- 
tuuimcs arc*. In a woid, mod of the 
places of Sciiptuie call not tor an ini.i- 
preter, but a jiraillliT. As fur olliei pa!- 
fages, which are obicu.c and intricate, Inii 
W'hich are vcjy few in refpec^t ot thole t’aat 
are plain, they were dehgned, .is hath b.en 
already luggelled, to emp'oy our moie m- 
quiliiive and elaborate thoughb, and to 
whet our induiiiy in tlic lludying ol tins 
holy volume; that at lad, W'heii we lia\c 
the happiiicTs of retrieving the lod Icnfc of 
the words, and reiloring them to their ge- 
nuine meaning, we may the more piize our 
acquell which liath coll us fome pains. Or, 
if after all our attempts we cannot reach 
the true meaning, we have rcafon to en- 
tertain reverend thoughts of thofc didicult 
texts of Scripture, and to perfuade our- 
fclves, that they arc worthy of the divine 
^nditer, though our weak minds cannot 
comprehend them. If human authors dc- 
“ght to darken their writings fometimes, 
sttd it is accounted no blcmifh, furcly we 
jpay conclude, that the myfteries ot the 
f^cred jmd infpired ftyle are rather an cn- 
hancefSent than a diminution of its cxcel- 
Jewy. Shall wc not thi’ik it fit to deal as 
fairly with the facred code, as Socrates did 
Heraclitus’ writings, that is, not only 
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pronounce fo much as wc underftand of 
them to be excellent and .admirable, but 
believe abb, that what wc do not under- 
llind is lb 100 ^ Jt ib certainly an undeni.. 
able truth, that nciiher the wifdom of God, 
nor liic Cl edit of this infpired book, aia 
impaiicd by any dilHculties wc find in it. 

EJivarJs, 

^ 192 . he Bible /uperior to all other books^ 

In what other writings can wc defery 
thole cvcellencics w'hich wc find in the Bi- 
ble ? None of them can equal it in anti- 
qtf tv ; for ihc full penman of the Sacred 
Sciiptiire hath t'nc Hart of all philofophcrs, 
pocis and hilloiians, and Is ablolutely the 
ancient'll w'rlter extant in the world. No 
wiuiiigs aie e(pnl to thtfc of the Bible, if 
V. • iiv nt’am o d) the ilock of human learn- 
i >g oalained in them. Here linguiils and 
phi'ologills may lin 1 that which is tn be 
foun i IK) where cll'e. Here rhetoricians 
an 1 o’atois may be entertained with a more 
hilly Joqiicncc, wiih a choicer compofurc 
ot \\o,d , and with a greater variety of 
Ifylc, than any other writcis can afibrd 
tlum. I fare is a book, where more is 
iii'dcrilood than expi died, where words are 
few, hut the knle is full and rcdundauL 
No book, equal this in authority, bccaufc 
it IS tiie \V{> d of God himfelf, and dictated 
by ail uncriing Spitit. It excels all other 
Wilting^ in the excellency of its matter, 
which i> the highclt, noblefl, and worthieil, 
and of the givMtell concern to mankind. 
f.i<lly, (he .Scriptures tiaufccnd all other 
wiitmgi ju tfitir power and cllicacy.— 

\’vhercfuie, with great rerioiifnefs and 
impo.iunity, 1 rcqueil the reader that he 
would rntert.iin fuch thoughts and perfua- 
fjons as ihcfe, that Biblcdcarning is the 
highcll accomplilbincnt, that this book it 
the moll v.'Juable of any upon earth, that 
here is a library in one fingle volume, that 
this alone is fullicient for us, though all the 
libraries iu the world were ddlroyed. 

Eel war dt. 

§193, jlll the religious knowledge in the 
wjrld dcrh’cd from Bevelation, 

Dcifm, or the priaciplcs of natural wor- 
fliip, are only the faint remnants or dying 
flames of revealed religion in the poflerity 
of Noah ; and our modern philofophcrs, 
nay, and fornc of our philofophifing divines, 
have too much exalted the faculties of our 
fouls, when they have maintained that by 
their force, mankind has been able to find 

out 
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out that there is one fupreme a^ent or in ' 
tellcftual being which we call God; that 
praife and prayer are his due worfl\ip ; and 
the reft oF thole dediic^ incnts, which J am 
confident are the remote efilitts of revela- 
tion, and unattainable by our difcoiirre, I 
mean as limply conlideieJ, and without the 
benefit i)f divine illuniinition. So that we 
have not lifted up ourlllvci to God bv I'le 
weak pinion > of our realoii, but ho ha*; 
been pleafed to d'deetKl to us; and what 
Socrates laid of him, what Plato wiit, and 
the reft of tlie Hcatiien phdofophers of fo- 
veral nations, is all no mote than the twi- 
light of revelatioti, after the fun of it was 
fet in the race of Noah. That there is 
fomething above us, fome piinciplc rf mo- 
tion, our reafon can apprehend, though it 
cannot difeover what it is by its own vir- 
tue. And indeed ’tis vciv improbable, 
that we, who by the ftrengtii of our facul- 
ties cannot enter into the knowledge of 
any being, not fo niucli as of our owti, 
fhould be able to find out by them that 
Supreme Nature, which we cannot other- 
wile define than by f.iying it i> infinite; as 
if infinite were definable, oi inlinity a fub- 
jeit for our narrow underlhnding. 'i’hey 
who would prove religion by reafon, do 
but weaken the caiife which tlicy endea- 
vour to fuppoit. It is to take away the 
pillars from our faith, and prop it only 
with a twig; it is to defign .i tower like 
that of Babel, which, il' it were pofilbic, 
as it is not, to reach heaven, would come to 
m thing by the confufion of the workmen. 
For every man i.') building a fcvcral way ; 
imnotently conceited of his own mode!, 
and of his own mater iahs. Reafon is al- 
ways ftiiving, always at a lofs ; atul of ne- 
cclilty it mull fo come to p.ais, wlnle it is 
cxercifed about that which i> not its proper 
object. Let us be content at laft to know 
God by his own methods; at leaJl fo 
much of him as he ia ple.il'cd to reveal to us 
in the Sacred Scripiuics. To apprehend 
them to be the Word of God, is all our 
reafon has to do ; for all beyend it is the 
work of fa’ th, which is the foal of Heaven 
impreifed upon our humait underftanding. 

Drydtn, 

5 194 * Tire •iKitakmfs of InfJjj, nx:tb iht 

VnbtlKVir's Cned. 

The publication of Lord Bolingbrokc’s 
pofihumous works has given new life and 
fpi.it to free- thinking. Wr feem at pre- 
Icnt to be endeavouring to unlearn our ca- 


chifm, with all that we have been taught 
about religion, in order to model our faith 
to the falhion of his lordlhip’s fyftem. Wc 
have now nothing to do, but to throw 
away our Bibles turn the churches into 
theatres, and rejoice that an .uft of parlia- 
ment now ill force, gives irs an oppoitu- 
nity of getting r'.d of the clergy by tranb 
porr.aiion. J was in hopes the extiaordi- 
nary pi ice of tliofc volumes would have 
conlined their inilucncc to pet Tons of qua- 
litv. As they are pl.xed above extitire 
indigence and abfolute want of bread, thnr 
loolc notion^ would have carried tlum no 
farther than cheating at cirds, or pL•rha}•^ 
plundering their eountiy : but if ihtfc opi- 
nions fpread among the vulgar, we llirdl 
knocked down at noon -day in our Ibeet , 
and iK'tliing will go forward but lohleu'^ . 
and minders. 

The iinl.iiiccs I have lately fecn of fice- 
tliinking in t!*e lower pait of the worlJ, 
m.vke mo ft ir, they are going to be b.- 
ihionable and as wicked as their bttler*'. 

1 went the other night to the Robin Hoc'd, 
wlu’jc It is ufn.il ftv. the advocates agaiml 
religion to aOeniblc andopcnlv avow then* 
infidelity, Unc of rjie qmihon*' lor the 
night was— Whether lord Bolingbioke had 
net done greatci ferticcs to mankind by 
his writing*!, tlian the Apollles or Evange- 
lifts? — As this Ibciety ib chicll) coinpoied 
of lawycis’ clerks petty ti.adclmen^ ani 
the low'ell mechanics 1 was at liift lur- 
pri/.'.d at fuc'i n:na/.ing eruJition amopg 
them. 'I'oland, Tiiidal, Collins, Chubb, 
and Mandcville, they feemed to ha\c got 
by lieait. A flioc-maker h.irangued his 
five minutes upon the excellence of the te- 
nets nivtint.iined by lord Bolingbroke ; but 
1 foon found that his reading had not been 
extended beyond the idea of patriot 
king, which he had millakcn for a glorious 
fyftem of free-thinking, I could not help 
fmiling* at another of the company, who 
took pains to fhew his dilbelief of the ^l- 
pcl by unfainting the apoftles, atyd calling 1 
them by no other title than plain Raul or 
plain Peter, The proceedings of this fo- 
ciciy have indeed almoic induced me to 
wilh that (like the Roman Catholics) they 
were not permitted to read the Bible, rather 
than that they ftiould read it only to a** 
bufe it. 

I have frequently heard many wife 
tradefmen fettling the moft important arti- 
cles of our faith over a pint of beer. A 
bahtr took occafioa flora Canning's affair 
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t)-) maintain, in oppofition to the Scriptures, 
ihat man n ight live by bread alone, at 
lead that woman might ; for rife, faid he, 
how could tiie girl have been liipported 
for a whole month by a few hard cruih f 
In anfwor to this, a barber-furgeon fet 
forth the improbalnlity of that llory ; and 
ihcnce indued, that it was impollible for 
o.;r Saviour to have faded forty days in ilie 
wilfcrnali. I lati !v heard a mldlhipman 
hu‘ir ihat the Ibbie wa^ all a lie; for he 
I’Jfailo'l round tlic world with loril Anfon, 
. aJ tf there had been any Red Sea he mult 
I-ee mt't with it. I hno^v a hriclc I lyc’*, 
u .e, while he w'ls wn'king by line and 
lu'-', aid caiafviiiy h’./ing one brick upon 
a ' .* ic r, v'.oiild aigue uni'i a (’elluwdabourcr 
t'n: the wmid was made by chance; and 
a C'Hjk, w\;) tiiouglil more of his trade, 
tMn In-. liilile, in a difputc conc-nning the 
aJi's m ide a pleafarit inili.ike about 
ti'<! )i’ t, and gravely afked hb antagonilt 
it Ite thoupjii of the fupper at Cana, 
'i'hi-. adM^ation of free tnlnhing among 
fie luwer cl ifs of people, is at pitd’ent l.ap- 
pfv conF.i'' d to the in.n. On 
'onie tae luilband'. are toping at the .dc- 
hoiiK, tae good women, tlielr wives, think 
thvii duty to go to church, I ly tiieir 
biinn home tfie text, and I'.ear the 
laiiinii their citochllm. Hut our polite 
are, I fear, i,i tlicii lives .indt con- 
vtTlations little bettci than 1 oe-'‘' /ihers. 
Coing church, fmee it a !*0', no longer 
f’.ihion to cany on intiigtus there, is 
almoil wholly laid afide; and l vciiiy bc- 
heve, tliat nothing hut another earthiju.ke 
J-anhIl the cluirchcs witli people of ilit-'. 
^ he fair fex in general are too thoughtlef, 
[0 concern ihcmfelves in deep en<|iJiries 
into matters of religion. It is iufhcicnt 
^hai they are taught to beli -ve tlicm- 
(elvcs angHs. It would therefore be an 
ill compliment, wliile we talk of the hea- 
ven they bellow, to perfuade them' into the 
lyiahometan notion, that they have no 
fouls; though, perhaps, our fine* gentle- 
jnen may imagine, that by convincing a 
Ldy that Ihe has po foul, ibe will be lefs 
fcrupufous about the difpofal cf her body. 

The ridiculous notions maintained by 
If ce- thinkers in their writings, fcarcc de- 
fcr\’e a ferious refutation ; and perhaps 
beft method of anfwering them would 
p to fcicft from their works all the ab- 
^fd and impraiiicablc notions, which they 
j^iffly maintain in order to evade the be- 
w of the ChriiHah religion. I ftialj Hire 
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throw together a few of their principal te* 
nets, under the contradidory title of 
Unhehever^s Creed, 

I believe that there is no God, but that 
matter is God, and God is matter; and 
that it is no matter whether there is any 
God or no. 

I believe alfo, that the world was not 
made ; that the woild made itfclF ; that it 
had no beginning ; that it W'ill lall for 
ever, world without end. 

I Ivlieve that a m.m is a bead, that the 
foul is the body, and the body is the foul; 
and ta,u after death theie is neither body 
nor foul. 

I belie-’c that there is no icligion ; that 
natural religion is the only religion ; and 
tint .ill icligion is unnatural, 1 believe 
not in Mof-s ; 1 believe in the fird plillo- 
fophv ; 1 beli- ve not the blvangelills ; J 
biTieve in Cliubb, Collins, 'Toland, Tin- 
tl.il, Morgan, Mandevi'le, Woollbn, 
Hiibbes, Sh.iftelbury ; I bclicyajn lord 
Bohngbiokc; I believe not St. PUfe 

I believe not revelation ; I believe in 
tradition ; 1 believe in the 'ralmud; I be- 
lieve in tlic Alcoian; I believe not the? 
Bible; I believe in Socrates; f believe in 
Confucius; 1 believe in Sanconi.ilhan j I 
believe in Mahomet; 1 believe not in 
Cl'iilf. 

Lailly, 1 bilicve in all unbelief. 

Anonymotc, 

§ 1^5. A moral Jemonjlration of the truth of 
the Chnjh iUt ici'^ion. 

This difeourfe, of all the difputablcs 
in ti»c vvoil'J, fhall revjuire the fevved things 
to be granted ; even nothing but what 
was evident ; even nothing but the very 
fubjeil of the quclUon, vi/. That there 
wai fuch a m.in as jefus Chrljf; that he 
preten led fuch things, and taught fuch 
doctrines: for he that will prove thefe 
things to be fom God, mud be allowed 
that they were from fomctJiing or other. 

But tliis podulate I do not afk for need, 
but for ordci \ fake and art ; for what the 
hidorics of that age repo, ted as a public 
a/Fair, as one of the molt eminent tranf- 
adions of the world, that which made fo 
much noife, which caufed fo many changes, 
which occafioned fo niauy wars, w'hicii di^ 
vided fo many hearts, which altered fo 
many families, which prbeured fo many 
deaths, which obtained fo many (aws ifi 
favour, and fulFcrcd fo many referipts in 
the disfavour^ of itfolf; that which was 

not 
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not done in a comer, but was thirty-three 
years and more in ading ; which caufed fo 
many fcdls, and was oppolcd by fo much 
art, and fo much power that it might not 
grow, whifh filled the worhl with noife, 
which effeiicd fucli great changes in the 
bodies of men by curing the diicafed, and 
finiling the contumacious or the hypo- 
crites, which diew fo many eyes, and hllcd 
lb many tongues, and employed fo many 
pens and was the care and the quellion 
of the whole woild at that time, and im- 
mediately after ; that which was configned 
by public a^ls and records of couits, which 
was in the books of friends and enemies, 
which came accompanied and remarked 
with eclipfes and ftars and prodigies of 
heaven and earth; that which the Jews 
even in fpite and again (t their wills con- 
fcfl’cd, and which the witty advcrfiries in- 
tending to ovcrthiovv, could never fo much 
as chaflengc of want of truth in the matter 
of fad and llory; that whieh they who 
are i^^tely concerned that it fliould not 
he believed, or more, that it had never 
been, do yet only labour to make it appear 
rot to have been divine : certainly, this 
thing is fo certain that it was, that the de- 
fenders of it need not account it a kind- 
nefs to have it prefuppofrd ; for never 
was any llory in the li'.'f hid fo 

m.iny degree-, of cicdibilit), . s thr llory 
of' the peifon, life, and death, <'f }. lu'. 
(Jhriil : and if he had not been a true 
prophet, yet that lie was in the norld, .md 
faid and did fuch things, cannot hr denied ; 
for even concerning Mahoinei v\c make 
no quellion but he in t)ie woild, and 
led .1 great part of mankind alter him, and 
what W .15 lets proved vve infinitely believe : 
and what all men fay, and no man denies, 
and was notorious in itfelf, of tlii.s we may 
make further inquiries vvhctlier it was all 
that which it pretended; for that it did 
make pretences and was iu the world, 
needs no more probation. 

But now, whether jclus Chrill was fent 
from (lod and dclivcted the will of God, 
we are to take accounts from all the things 
of the woild which were on him, or about 
him, or from Imn. 

Bijhop Taylor, 

I ICO. ConiUif attorn rci'ptQing the Petjen 

I. Confidcr, firft, his perfon: he was 
foretold by all the prophets ; he, I fay, 
for that appears by the event, and 

iho corrcfpondcncic' of their fayings to 


this perfon : he was deferibed by InM 
lible charadlerifms, which did fit iiim, an- 
did never fit any but him; for, when h- 
was horn, then was the fulnefs of tin; 
and the Mefiias was expei^lcd at the tirTi( 
when jclus di.l appear, which gave oc..: 
fioii to many of the godly then to writ ! , 
him, and to hope to live till the tune 
hjs revelation: and tluy did fo, and wi;*' 
a fpirit of prophecy, vvldch their cn. ■ 
nation did confefs and honour, gloiirhj 
God at tlic levclalion: and the moil f v 
ctllcnt and devout perfons that wcie O'' - 
fpicuous for their piety did then lejoice p 
him. and confels him ; and the e\pu‘>ii)( ,i 
of him at that time was fo public and 1. ■ 
mous, that it gave occafion to diver- ii’’- 
poUors to abulc the credulity of the peo- 
ple. ill pretending to be the Mefiias ; hut 
not only the preuidioni of the time, aiiJ 
the perltd Synchronifms, did point hr i 
out, but at his birth a lhangc Ihr appea’cii, 
which guided certain Levantine piincn 
and fages to the inquiry after him ; u 
llrange liar, which had an ii regular pla.;- 
and an ii regular motion, that came !iy ih- 
fign, and aded b\ couiifcl, the couiie-! t ' 
the Almighty Guide, it inovid from pl.io 
to place, till it llood )Ull ovci tin? hoih-* 
where the h.ibe did deep; a liar, of v\ Inch 
the llcaihm knew much, who knew ne- 
lliing of him ; a liar, which Chalcideu'. 
ariinned to have fignihcd the defeent of 
(lod for the l.ilv alien of man ; a liar, that 
guided the wife C'liildees to woillnp him 
with gifts (is the lame clifcip.lc of Plato 
docs aiHrm, and) as the holy b'criptirci 
dddver; anti this llu could be nofecrtt; 
it troubled all the ct.nntry ; it put Heroti 
upon llrange arts of femrity for his king- 
dom; it elfeded a fad tragedy accidental!*, 
for it ocenfioned the death of all the lit- 
tle babci. in the city, and voifinagc of 
Bethlehem : but the birth of this young 
child; vyhich was thus glorified by a llnr, 
wa> alfo fignified In an angel, and was 
clFcded by the holy Spirit of God, in a 
manner which was in itfcif fupfrnatural ; 
a virgin was his mother, and God was his 
father, and his beginning was miraculous; 
and this matter of his birth of a virgin 
was proved to an intcrelled and jealous 
perfon, even to jofeph, the fuppofed fa- 
ther of Jefus ; it was affirmed publicly by 
all his family, and by all his difciples, 
ai^ publilhed in the midft of all his ene- 
mies, who by no artifice could reprove it ; 
a matter fo famous, that when it was 
urged as an argumcait to prove Jefus to 
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be the MeflTas, by the force of a prophecy 
ia Ifaah, “ A Virgin (hall conceive a 
Son,” iiH*y who obllinaiely refuted to ad- 
mit him, did not deny the matter of fadt, 
Intt denied that it was lb meant by the 
prophet, which, if it were t!ue, can only 
pane that Jcfiis was more e'ccellent than 
w IS foretold by the prophet.s, but that 
theie was nothing lefs in hitn than was 
to I’C in the Meliias ; it was a matter lb 
Pinions, tliat the Aiabian phvficians who 
can alarm no iuch things of their Mahomet, 
and yet not being able to denv it to be 
tiaeof the holy Jelbs, endeavour to alle- 
\i.Ue and leiien the thing, by laying. 
It i', r.ot wholly bevond the force of natuie, 
tl'at a virgin iliould conceive; lb that it 
wj:; on all hands undeniable, that the mo- 
il., r ol |cfus was a virgin, a mother with- 
out a man. 

I’liis is that Icfns, at whofe prefence, 
before he was boin, a babe in his mother’s 
bdly alio did leap for joy, who was allb 
i perlun cxtiaordinary liimlelf, conceived 
Ml lib mother’s old age, after a long bar- 
rjiiiif'., fjgnilied by an angel in the temple, 
to his father odiciating his pricHly ofhee, 
''■lio iwb allb Ibuck dumb lor his not pre- 

i believing: all the people faw it, and 
-‘‘1 Ills kindred were w'itnclles of his relH- 
tutio'i, and he was named by the angel, 
and hi, olhcc declared to be the fore-runner 
of the holy Jefus; and this alfo was fore- 
t' Id by one of the old prophets ; for the 
wi’oh* iloiy of this divine pcilcn is a chain 
<’1 piovidence .and wonder, every link of 
t*-' ivh IS a vcriiication of a prophecy, and 
‘‘d of it is tliat thing which, from Adam 
*0 the birth of Jefus, was pointed at 
and hiii;cd by all the prophets, whofe 
"-otds in him palTcd perfedly into the 

Went. 

I'liis is that jefus, who, as he was 
born without a father, fo he was learned 
'Without a mailer: he was a man without 
a do^lor in a child’s garment, dif- 
puting in the fanftuary at twelve years 
old. He was a fojourncr in Egypt, bc- 
taufe the poor babe, bom of an indigent 
®wdier, was a formidable rival to a po- 
King ; and this fear could not come 
f^'orn the defign of the infant, but muft 
occds arife from the illuftrioufnefs of the 
and the prophcciei of the child, 
fod the faybgs of the learned, and the 
j^rnev of the wife men, and the decrees 
^God i this journey and the return were 
^ managed by the condu^ of an angel 
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and a divine dream, for to the Son of God 
all the angels did rejoice to rninillcr. 

'rhis blefl’ed perfon, made thus excellent 
by his Father, and glorious by miraculous 
confjgnations, and illullrious by the minillry 
of heavenly fpiiits, and proclaimed to 
Mary and to jofeph by two angels, to 
the ihepherds by a multitude of the hea- 
venly holl, to the wife men by a prophecy 
and by a liar, to the jews by the Ihepherds, 
to the (rentiles by the three wife men, to 
1 li rod by the do(Jlors of the law, and to 
himfelf peifei41y known by the inchafing 
hi;, human n.iture in the bofom and heart 
of God, and by ihc’fulncls of the Spirit 
of Ciod, was yet pliaftxi for thiity years 
together to live an humble, a laboriou.s, a 
ch.ill6 and a devout, a regular and an 
even, a wife and au cvernplar, a pious 
•and .an obfeure life, without complaint, 
without fin, without dclign of fame, or 
grandeur of fpirit, till the time came that 
the clclts of the rock were to open, and 
the diamond give its lullrc,and be worn in 
tlic diadems of kings, and then this per- 
fon w.as wholly admirable; for he W’ai 
ulhered into the world by the voice of 
a loud crier in the wildcrnds, a perfon 
aullcre and wife, of a lltange life, full 
of holincfs and full of hareJnefs, and a 
leat preacher of righteoufnefs, a man 
clicved by all the people that he came 
from God, one who in his own nation ga- 
thered difciples publicly, and (which 
amongll them was a great matter) he 
was the dodlor of a new inllitution, and 
baptized all the country; yet this man, 
fo great, fo revered, lb followed, fo liilencd 
to by king and people, by dodors and by 
idiot-’, by Pharifees and Sadducces, this 
man preached jelus to the people, pointed 
out the Lamb of God, told that he mull 
incrcafe, and himfelf from all that fame 
mull retire to give him place ; he received 
him to bapiimi, after having with duty 
and modeily declared hi.s own unworthinefs 
to give, but rather a worthincfi to receive 
baptifm fiom the holy hands of jefus; but 
at the folcmniiy God font down the Holy 
Spirit upon his holy Son, and by a voice 
from heaven, a voice of thunder (and God 
was in that voice) declared that this was 
his Son, and that he was delighted in 
hiiii. 

This voice from heaven wis fuch, fo 
evident, fo certain a convi^on of what 
it did intend to prove, fo known and at** 
cepted as the ^ray of divine rcvelatioii 
* under 
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under the fecond temple, that at that 
time every man that defircd a fign ho»e/lly, 
wo ildhaviC been fatisfied with fuch a voice ; 
it being the teftimony, by whic\ God made 
all extraordinaries to be credible^ to his 
people, Irom the days of Ezia, to the 
death of the nation ; and that there was 
fuch a voice, not only then, but divers 
times after, was as certain, and made as 
evident, as things of that nature can oidi- 
uaiily be made. For it being a matter of 
fadl, cannot be 1‘uppofcd infinite, but limit< d 
to time and place, heard by a certain 
number of perlons, and was a clap of 
thunder upon ordinary accounts, which 
could be heard but by thofe wlio were 
within the fphere of its own activity; and 
reported by thofe to others, who are to 
give tclUmony, as tciliinonies are required, 
which are credible under the tell of two or 
three'dilinterellcd, honell, and true men ; 
and, though this was done in the prcfcnce 
of more, and ofiener than once, yet it 
was a divine teliimony but at fitll, but is 
to be conveyed by the means of men; 
and, as God thundcicd from heaven at the 
giving of the law (though that he did fo, 
wc have notice only from the books of 
MofCvS, received fiom the Jewilh nation,) 
fo he did in the days of tJie Haptill, and 
fo he did to Peter, James, and John, and 
fo he did in the prefence of the Pharifees 
and many of the common people ; and, as 
it is not to be fuopofed that all thefe would 
join their divided inteiclK, for andagainlt 
themfelves, for the vcrilication of a lie ; 
fo, If they would have done it, they 
could hot have done it without lepn^cf 
of their own parties, who would Imve 
been glad by the dikoveiy only to 
difgrace the whole llory. but, if the 
report of honcil and ju!l men fo re- 
puted, may be quelVioned for matter of 
faft, or may not be accounted fuHicient to 
make faith, w'hen there is no pretence of 
men to the contrary, befides, that we can 
have no llory tranfmitted to us, no records 
kept, no ads of courts, no narratives of 
the days of old, no traditions of our fa- 
thers; fo there could not be left in nature 
any ufual inllrumcnt, whereby God could 
after the manner of men declare his own 
will to us, but either we Ibould never know 
the will of Heaven upon earth, or it mall 
be, that God mull not pniy tell it once but 
always, and not only always to forae men, 
but aK^ys to all men ; and then, as there 
would be no ufe of hiftory, or the honelly 
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of men, and their faithfulncfs in telling ;lny 
ad of God in declaration of his will, fi 
there would be perpetual neceflity of mira- 
cles, and w'e could not ferve God diredly 
W'ith our uiidcrllanding; for there would 
be no fuch thing as faith, that is, of aflem 
without convidion of underllanding, and 
we could not pleafe God with believing 
bccaul'c there would be in it nothing of 
the will, nothing of love and choice; and 
that faith which is, would be like that (f 
'rhomas, to believe what We fee or hear, 
and God (hould not at all govern upon 
earth, iinlcls he did continually come hin.- 
felf; foi thus, all government, all teachers 
all apodles, all mell’engers would be necd- 
lefb, b' caufe they could not (hew to the 
eye what they told to the cars of men ; and 
it might as well dilbelicved in all 
courts and by all princes, that this was 
not the letter of a prince, or the ad of 
a man, or the writing of his hand, and 
fo all human intercourfe mud ceafe, and 
all feiifes, but the eye, be ufelcls as to 
this adair, or elfe to ihe ear all voices 
mud be drangers but the principal, if, I 
fay, no reports fliall make faith. But it 
is certain, that when thefe voices were 
fent from heaven and heard upon earth, 
they pi evaded amongd many that hc.iid 
them not, and difcipics weie multiplied 
upon fuch accounts; or clfe it mud be that 
none, that did hear them, could be believed 
by any of their friends and neighbours; 
for, if they were, the voice was as effedive 
at the reflex and rebound, as in the diredt 
cmidion, and could prevail with them that 
believed thtir brother or their fiiend, as 
ccjtainly as with them that believed iluif 
osvn ears and eyes 

1 need not fpeak of the vad numbers of 
miiacles which he wrought; miracles, 
which were not more dcmondraiions of 
his power, than of his mercy; for they 
had nothing of pompoufnefs and ollenu* 
tion, but infinite^ of charity and mercy, 
and that permanent and lading and often ; 
he opened the eyes of the blind, he' made 
the crooked llraight, he made the weak 
ftrong, he cured fevers with the touch of 
his hand, and an idiie of blood with the 
hem of his garment, and fore eyes with 
the fpittlc of his mouth and the day of 
the earth ; he multiplied the loaves 
dlhcs, he raifed the dead to life, a 
maiden, the widow’s fon of Nairn, 
Lazarus, and cad out devils by the word 
of his mouth, which he could ntftr'dop 

but 
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hsi by the power of God. For Satan does 
not call out Satan, nor a houfe fight againft 
itfclf, if it means to (land long ; and the 
devil could not help Jelus, becaufc the 
holy taugl)t men virtue, called them 
h oin the wordiipping devils, taught them 
10 icfill the devil, to lay alide :iil thofe 
alwminable idolatries by which the devil 
doth rule in the hearts of men : he taught 
iii.M to love God, to hy fiora temptations 
to hate and a\oid all thole things 
of uhich the devil is guilty; for Chiiiha- 

i. ity foibid'. pride, ein y, m.ihcc, lying, and 
\a afllrms that the devil i^ proud, envious, 
in.ilicioub, and the father of lies ; aiui iherc- 
loie, wherever Chrillianily pievails, the 

1 $ not uoilhipped, and therefore, he 
that Call think tlirit a man without the 
j’.n‘'(r ef (jod could oicrturn the devil’s 

j. iixiples cuds his didigns, weaken his 
I'.t niali, baIHe him' in his policies befool 
h'"'i .iiul turn liiiii out of poffefii'jii, and 
nrhe him open his own mouth againil 
i.i'nh’f, as he did often, and confils him- 
iJd conquered by Jelus nnd toimcnicd, 
T' the made did to Augullu^ Cadar, and 
tin’d.e\)l to jefus himfeli'; he, I fay, that 
ih'nhs a m(‘re man can do thus knows not 

• ac ueakneAes of a man, nor the power of 
-n ; but he that thinks this could be 
done compand, and by conicnt of 
f’-c do\ll, mull think him to be an intel- 
h:,cnce without underllauding, a p<)vvcr 
'wthoiit force, a fool and a fot to aihll a 
P'^v-cr againll himfelf, and lo perlccute 
power he did aflill, to llir up the 
^'oild to dellroy the Cbriltians wliofc 
^dall.T and I^rd he did afiill to ddlroy 
hmiitlij and, when we read that Porphy- 
an Heathen, a piofefied enemy to 
khridianity, did fay, W.ai Ttfjojjitfii rif 

nyfids, that fince Jefus 
js worlliipped, the gods could help no 
man, that is, the gods which they wor- 
Aiipped; the poor baffled enervated da?- 
^'Ons : he mull either thipk that the devils 
as foolifh as they are weak, or elfc, 
^hat they did nothing toivards this decli- 
nation of their power; and tlierefore chat 
“'ey fuffer it by a power higher than them- 
jclves, that is, by the power of God in the 
hand of Jefus. 

But, befidcs that God gave teflimony 
mm heaven concerning him> he alfo gave 
JhiJ telUraony of himfelf to have come from 
bccaufe that ** he did God's will 
he that is a good man and lives, by the 
'VS of Ciod and of his oatiop, a life iiino- 
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cent and funple, prudent and wife, holy 
and fpotlcfs, unreproved and unfufpeaed, 
he is certainly by all wife men. faid in a 
good fenfe to be the fon of God; but 
he vvh^ does well and fpeaks well, .'ind calls 
all men to glorify and ferve God, and 
ferve:, no ends but of holincA and charity, 
of wifdom of hearts and reformation of 
manners, this m.in carries great authority 
in his fayings, and ought to prevail with 
good men in gO(\i tilings, for gooil ends, 
\,l»ich is all that ii here required. 

But 111. nature w'.is lo Iweer, liis man- 
ncis lo humlAe, liis words lb vvife and 
cempofed, his comportme.it fo giave .and 
winning, his anfweis fo fealoiinble, his 
queilions Ibdeep, bis reproof fo Avere and 
c.iaritablc, his pity I'o great and merciful, 
bis pieachings fo full of lealon and holi- 
nels ol weight and authority, his conver. 
l.uion fo ufeful and bencfKcnt, his poverty 
great but liis alms fiequcpt, his family lo 
holy and religious hi:, and their employ- 
ment fo pjolitable, his mceknefs fo incom- 
p.ir.ible, his pafflens without difference, 
lave only w'here zeal or pity carried him 
on to woitliy and apt exprdlions, a perfon 
that never laughed, but often wept in a 
Icnlc of the ca! imiiits of others ; he loved 
every man and liated no man, he gave 
counfel to the doubtful, and inihuacd the 
ignoiant, he bound up the broken hearts, 
and llie- gtlicned the feeble knees, he re- 
lieved the poor, and converted the finners, 
he dclpifcd none that cainc to him for 
relief, and as for tiiofe tint did not, he 
went to liicm; he took ail occafions of 
mercy that were offered him, and went 
abioaJ for more; he fpent his days in 
preaching and he.illng, and his nights in 
prayers and converfation wdth God : he 
was obedient to laws and fubjedl to princes, 
tiiQugh iic was the Prince of |uda?a in right 
of his mother, and of all the world in right 
of his father; the people followed him, but 
he maJe no conventions; and when they 
were made, he fuffered no tumults ; when 
they would have made him a king, he 
witlidrcw himfelf; when he knew they 
would put him to death, he offered him- 
fdf ; he knew men\s hearts, and converfed ' 
fecrctly, and gave anfwer to their thoughts 
and prevented their queilions; he would 
work a miracle rather than give offcjncc, 
and yet fuffer every offence rather chan 
fee God his father diihonoured; he cx»- • 
aaiy kept liie law of MoA:, to which he 
came to put a period, and yet 'chofe ta 
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fignify his purpofe only by dtjing a^ls of 
mercy upon their fabbath, doing nothing 
which they could call a breach of a com- 
mandment, but healing fick people, a cha- 
rity, which thcmfclves would do td bcalli, 
and yet they were angry at him for doing 
it to their brethren. 

In all his life, and in all his converfation 
with his nation, he wa:> innocent as an 
angel of light, and when, by the grentiuds 
of his worth, and the level iiv ol his 
dogbane, and the chaiity of his miracle*:, 
and the noil'es of the people, and his i.:i- 
menfe fame in all that part of the wojid, 
and the multitude of his diiciples, and the 
authority of his lei inons, and his free re- 
proof of their hypociil’y, and his difowery 
of their falfe dodrines and weak trad.itions, 
he had branded the reputation of the ti- 
cious rulers of the people, ami tlmy u’folved 
to put him to death, they who h.id the 
biggelt malice in the world, and the weakcll 
accufations, were forced to lupply iheii 
want of articles againll him by m.;hing 
truth to be his fault, and his ollice to be 
his crime, and his open confefiion of what 
was aiked him to be his article ofeondem- 
nation; and yet after all this they could 
not perfuadc the competent judge to con- 
demn him, or to find liim guilty of any 
fault, and therefore they were forced to 
threaten him with C.efar’s name, againll 
whom then they would pretend him to be 
an enemy, though in their charge they 
neither pi oved, nor indeed laid it agalnil 
him; and yet to whatfoever they ohjcCb-d 
he made no return, but his lilence and his 
innocence were remarkable and evidciit, 
without labour and reply, and needed no 
more argument, than the fun needs an ad- 
vocate to prove, that he is the briglucll liar 
in the firmament. 

WcH, fo it was, they crucified him ; 
and, when they did, they did as much 
put out the eye of heaven, as deftroy 
the Son of God: for, when with an in- 
comparable fwcetnefs, and a patience ex- 
emplar to all ages of fulTcrers, he endured 
tifronts, examinations fcorns, infolencies 
of rude ungentle tradefmen, cruel whip- 
pings, injunous, unjull, and unrcafonablc 
ttfages from thofe whom he obliged bv all 
the arts of endearment and offers of the 
biggeft kindnefs, at lall He went to death, 
as to the work which God appointed him, 
thai he might become the world's facrifice, 
and the great example of holincfs, and the 
iniboce of reprefenting by what way the 
world was to be made happy (even by 


fufferings and fo entering into heaven;) 
that he might (I fay) become the Saviour 
of his enemies, and the elder brother to 
his fi lends, and the Lord of Glo^-y, and 
the fountain of its emanation, 'i’hen it 
was, that God gave new telHmonies from 
heaven ; the fun was eclipfed all the while 
he was upon the crofs, and yet the moon 
was in the full ; that is, he loft his light, 
not beciufe any thing in nature did inveu 
him, I -lit becaufc tt'c God of nature (as a 
Ifeathcii at that very time confefted, who 
)et fdiw rothiag of tliij fad iniquity) did 
lii'fei. 'i'he rocki did rend, the veil ol 
the temple <livided of itl'elf and opened 
tac iticlolurcs, and ilij[>arked the fandlu.iry, 
and made it pei\ious to the Gentiles c)c; 
the dead a role, nnd appealed in Jerufalem 
to their fiiend*), iiie L'entinion and diwrs 
of the people Iniote their hearts, and we:e 
by thele lliangc indications convinced that 
he was the Sen of God. His garlnetlt^ 
Wcie patted, and lots c.ill upon his inunid 
CO It, they gave jiim vinegar and gall to 
diink. they biakc not a hone of him, 
but tiU'y pieictd his fide with a fpear, 
looking upon him whom they h.id 
pierced ; according to the prophecies of 
him, which weie io clear, and dtf,enilcd 
to iniMuies anti ciicumftances of his paliion, 
that there was nothing left by which ihtr 
could doubt whether this were he or no 
who was to come into the world : but after 
all this, that all might be finally verified, 
and no fcruple left, after tlirccdays burial, 
a great ftone being rolled to the face of 
the gia\c, and the ftone fcaled, and a 
guard of foldiers placed about it, he arofe 
from the grave, and for forty days together 
conveifed with his followeis and difeip'es, 
and beyond all fufpicion was feen of five 
hundred brethren at once, which is a 
number too great ro give their confent and 
teftiniony to a lie, and, it being fo puh- 
licly and confidently affirmed at the very 
time it‘ was done, and for ever after urged 
by all Chriftians, ufed as the moft mightv 
demonftration, proclaimed, preached, talked 
of, even upbraided to the gainfayers, affirm- 
ed by cye-witnefles, perfuaaed to the 
kindred and friends and the relatives and 
companions of all thofe five hundred per- 
fons w ho were cyc-witnefles, it is infinitely 
removed from a rcafonabic fufpicion ; and 
at the end of thofe days was taken op in*® 
heaven in the fight of many of them, as 
Elias was in the prefence of Elilha. 

Now he, of whom ail thefc things are 
irue, moil muds be more than a mere 

map» 
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man; rind, that they vvcie true, \v 4 s 
atfiriiud by very many cye-witnciTes, 
nu'’i; w!;o wcie innocent, plain men, 
rr.\ tl'it had no ba l end*, :o Icivc; tnun, 
thn h'ohcd lor no ptcRiincnt by i]\c 
in tiiis llle; Jncn, to whom tlvir 
iT'.i lohl they were to expexd i t)t ciowns 
r J uei'Me^, not praik; of mtn or ui.althy 
j, ifjii', not power and ea;;, but a 
rvcillinp^ aw.’v cue and attendance 
'> ; a k k u’ ir aiTeliS, t'lat t!iey raymt attend 
I lO'i'diy ; po\erly and p'iloM., tioii- 
e'e.i'l \e.\'ni;<)i, peik curum .eid l.tboui, 
a fni'inn-; aiid bi ulliincnt, b.nuL and 
f ' li , and for a J-waul they imi'i f 'y till 
. ' ' ddn ca.ve, but th.a.t was ov)! to be 
' .fi in il.i. \s(iii 1 ; nn 1, whmi the day of 
; 'I .Mon an 1 rtconipeide Ihonld cmiH*, 

; f' (aald i,mer h::ow' till it e i.ne, I ut 
1 , !l\ In''] e id tins nnd th.' Ihith of Je- 

. a 1 ! the \\o.-d of (jod fo t.iup’.r, lo 
' ' the> iirail rely whol’y and lui 

h t it be confidered, hoa; couM 
t " (-f fud be piovelbcttei r and how 

1 tai'j be any thini^, but l:kh as to 
iipo'Mn itteiw ir 1 .d r wli-t v.i cater 
een we h'i\e of an^ in it 

' ' e\ei (Ijii’ N'.'liieh we fwv ee:, or .wi d 
hut Ijy the lepo-r C'i' wile nn I lio'.vd 
i iw ' ei'eeeidiy', face t' ey wa-e lueii 
'• ' ‘ • he a .d bicedi't:^; v, ,s fo fu fiom 
'• and pompeajl;'. ds, ti r, an ilo-;, 

^ d not 1 U'aiafdy a"d reaie ia!’’y hope 
e ‘V {M^at nLinfocr of {uoid.'te , fo tne 
' ti.it coiiid be luy;:- foi amon'pl 
‘ ‘-'d a it mud be a matt r (d dimrown 
my, anil C'Jii!wv|i'e'Uly imc-t.diin, io 
' ''dl I'.vd, , be \em me > di h la’.'e, r"i 
’m (uav.e.yfi ti.e duiipy r a .d the Io.'., 

' ’'■a at ail y doable by tiiein v\i..ue 
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cam .apalnll tiiith; and what wc do etcry 
imnute of out lives in i-mu. is of luile aiul 
of t;ieat conccinment, if we refuie to do 
i 1 imr lelipion, yst 1. to be con- 

diivL-d as other (lug) ui .o:iii> aie, by 
hiUKi.i iailimneiits and .» ofpei- 

li.al. on, jnepei to the na.uie of the tla.ii". 
It ii an olnrnacy, that is as conu.iiy 
to human le.ilu.i, .Ij it is to divine 
faith. 

'1 1 ele thiny s udatc to the pci Ton of the 
ludy bius, .^,al puwe lalliJei tly th.it it 
w,.^ r .tiaoidiiiary, lii u it wms divine, tlunt 
(jo i was w ith jfitii. til. it. hi . pow Lf wi oiiyliC 
in I)' n , and t’-eiihue l’ it U was hi, v'dll 
v.lnJi Jelus l.iuajil, .lad God liyi.id But 
till n if lU'tiiii y of all this had lx\n, yet 
(Win tl'.o doi:'!,i le iti. If p:oves itli.lf divine, 
and to come iioiu Gud. 

jh/up TajLr, 

§ 197. C the X')d\ tni 

(J ju..< VhiijL 

II. f\)i it i^ a ihVL'im* pcifeUlye of 
l;um -n 1 , y.iire, l’. il t- wh.'. it. to love Ch d 
a. id 10 10 . e o .modiei, to hurt no n.’u, 
.md to th) pw/od to e.e'v nn 1 , it pH'piins 
to u. the iifildeil, the J'i;;’.< 11, mil flic 
I'll. el plcafuus or tlic wm!.!, tlm jo 3 
( f clui’ity, the t' *1 ol mnn. cueo, tjie paa 'c 
()1 ii'ii.‘l Ipiiit , the woilili < f lin.d.ii cc, 
and fo'bid, ns oi'ly to b’ b nl'-. aiid I-; IjQ 
d< vfs ; It a'k/vVs all t' at (jinl ..nd initnic 
inlciuled, an 1 u'dv 1 . i: 1 m ta. a 1 . f . n- 
cies ol n ituie, and i.nhi 's im to take ^ a- 
fuie in th.il wl i.'li is the 01 ,^ eat in- 
iiicnt of devib, I'l mii'Jeis and hv. n . ,, 
make “ and ipaefui wool, :md .I'to' ; it 
pel t.fic , C'): pu, al pi ' d’. e , v. I’.’tc f c .ri 
btf. 111150 ill li) l...''t'i 1 , 1(1 In."!!' , to 
c^mf \ ilain oI f.'.r.ihi , .iml Imm n; f,f 


b* •'“■'■n ad pietenccs wire ayaind it ^ 
w-: hive ple.ilifu^ly. But ifthefe 
y aic numiious and unite.b it is rno’c. 
L.cn \\(' li^ve inoie; hir fo nioiy did 
; 'un ill- fc thlnys vv'ndi iIvl/ f.iw aid 
timt thoufands of people were cen- 
\ ot the null) of ih.-m ; but then, ll 
j' c tun uirer their oath, it is yet more, 
‘ ' -t not fo much as we h.ive, for ti-ey 

k ihofe things with their blood ; t^.-y 
II- 'C tlicir life for a te.Cimciiv ; and wh.it 
I ^^"‘d can any man cmpect, if he gives 
ide !or a lie? who lhall make him ic- 


J ' de, or what can tempt him t(^ do it 
k. j.vli'.oiy \ all, it is 10 be re- 

^mfyeicd, that as God hates lying, fo he 
incredulity; as wc mud not believe 
^ fo ncidicr flop up our eyes and 


conmumii, s; it tcac’;.*s in.ni ;o 1 \’ -p tin Ir 
wand , til it tlK’inftiV'w mi) b- feaned in 
al! th^ir ]u'l inteu-'ls', aw l to do goml to 
otheis, in.'.t [_ood in ly he. d- ,e to timin ; 
it f(,;l'ids biliUg one a’lo'.Iier, t’wu w c may 
not be devoured liy one nmther; .ind 
commer, Is obedienc: to fip-imr., tliat we 
may not be ruined in confufion ; it com- 
biu'-s governmni:, and cordiims ;.!! rood 
la .vs and m.'ikcs peace, andojp.'i .iri 
picvcTts wa.s w);eic tlieyarc not iui|, :.nd 
where they are not necelfary. It i.> a ic- 
ligion that is life and il-irit,* not coi.iiiiing 
in ccrcmordcs and external amufcnai.ts. 


but In the fc’vccs of the hcarr, and the 
real fruit of lips nnd risndk, ih,a is, of good 
words and good deeds; it bids us to dp 
that to God which is .agreeable to his ex- 
c:llcncm«. 
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ccllfndcs, that is, worHiip him with the 
bed thing we have, and make all things 
elfe minidcr to it; U^bids us do that to 
our neighbour, by 4 mcK he may be bet- 
ter : it IS the perre^'^ of the natural law, 
and agreeable to our natural necelTities, and 
promotes our natural ends and dcfigns : it 
docs not dcllroy rcafon, but inftruth it in 
very many things, and complies with it in 
all ; it hath in it both heat and light, and 
IS not more eftedual than it is beauteous : 
it promifes every thing that we can defire, 
and )'et promifes nothing but what it does 
effed ; it proclaims war againll all vices, 
nnd generally does command every viitue; 
n teaches us with cafe to mortify ihofe aL 
' fedions which rcafon durll fcarce repiove, 
becaufe Ihe hath not drength enough to con- 
and it docs create in us thofe virtues 
which reafon of hericlf never knew, and af- 
ter they arc knovvn,could never approve fuf- 
hciently : it is a dodrine, in which nothing 
is fuperfluous or burdenfome ; nor yet is 
there any thing wanting, which can pro- 
cure happinefs to mankind, or by which 
God can be glorified : and, if wifdom, and 
mercy, and judice, and fimplicity, and ho- 
lincfs, and purity, and mccknefs, and con- 
tentednefs, and charity, be images of God 
and rays of divinity, then that dodrine, in 
which all thefc Oiinc fo glorioully, and in 
which nothing elfc is ingredient, mud 
needs be from God ; and that all this is 
*true in the dodrinc of jefus needs no other 
probation, but the reading the words. 

For, that the words of jefus are con- 
tained in the goipels, that is, in the wait- 
ings of them, who were eye-wirncfTcs and 
car-'W'itnefies of the adions and fermons of 
Jefus, is not at all to be doubted ; for in 
cveiy fed we believe their own recoiJs 
iif dodrinc and inditution; for it is m.ii^ 
nefs to liippofe the L'hrlllians to pretend to 
be fen anis of the law's of jefus, and yet to 
make a law of tlicir ow n w hich he made 
not ; no man doubts but tliac the Alcoran 
is tlie law of Mahomet, that the Old Tcf- 
tameiu contains the religion of the Jews; 
and the authority of thcle books is proved 
by all the arguments of the religion, for 
all tlie arjgiiments perfuading to the reli- 
gion are intended to prove no other, than 
is contained in ihofc books ; and, thefo 
having been, for fftcen hundred years and 
more, received abjolutcly by all ChrilVian 
aircmblics, if anv man flull oftcr to make 
a queliion cf thtir authority, he mulV de- 
clare his rer/ens, for the difciplci of the 
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religion have fufficient prefumption, feca- 
riry and poflbfllon, till they can be reafen- 
ably dilturhfd; but, that now they ca-j 
never be, is Infinitely cei tain, becaufe w; 
have a long, immemorial, univerfal tradi- 
tion that thefc books were written in thol’c 
times, by thofe men whofc names th?v' 
bear, they were accepted by all churc^ies 
at the very firlt notice, except feme few of 
the later, W'hich were fird received by fom: 
churches, and then coofented to by all; 
they were acknowledged by the fame, and 
by the next age for genuine, their auihoriiv 
publiflied, their w'oids cited, appeals maik 
to them in all ijueiUons of religion, hecaulV 
it was known and confelTedihat they wioic 
nothing but that they knew', fo that tliu 
were not deceived; and to fay, they would 
lie, inuft he m ide to appear by fometliiiig 
extrinfical to this inquirv, and was never 
fo much as plaiihblv pretended by any ad- 
verfaries, and it being a nialtei of another 
man’s w'iil, mull be deelaicd by ..CUons, o. 
not at all. 

But, befides, tlie men, that wiote then, 
were to be believed, betaule thev did nu- 
raclcs, thev wrote piopheciis, which ar: 
verified by theetciu, peilbos wee cuicd 
at their fepulchies, a tiling lo famous rh<: 
it was confeffed even by the tmemic'S ft 
the religion: aiul,aftir all, ih^t whish tl''-* 
w'oild ought to lely upon, is the Vtiulon 
and the pro\ ivlence, and the goodneis of 
(fod; all which it eoncenud to t.dte ca 
that the leligion, wliich liimielt (o ado-ned 
.ihd pioved by miracles and might) Inj' > 
fhould not be loll, nor any falie write * 
be obtruded Inhead cf true, loll, witho/> | 
our fault, the will of God become iiupoP- 
b!e to be obeyed. 

But to return to the thing: all thofe ex- 
cellent things, which fmgly did make f-; 
inous fo many feeds of philofophcrs, aui 
rcnmikcd fo many princes of their fc^^b, 
.all them united, and many more, whit'' 
their ryes, t^iAeCix dark and di'”* 

could not fee, are heaped together in th’* 
lyflem of >viiuom and holineu. Here, 2'^ 
plain piecepts full of deepell myflery; 
arc the mcafurrs of holinefs and approaches 
10 <iod deferibed; obedience and confor* 
miiv, mortification of the body, and eleva- 
tions of the rpirit, abflradtonk from eirih, 
and arts of fociety, and union with heavep» 
degrees of excellencies, and tendencies 
perti^on, imitations of God, and con* 
vcrfaiions with him ; thefc arc the heigt^ 
and defeents, upon the plain grounds 
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natural r^fon, and natural religion; for 
there is notliing comnuinded but what our 
reafon by nature ought to choofc, and yet 
nothing of natural realbii taught but what 
is heightened and made more perfect by 
the Spirit of God ; and, when tlicre is any 
thing in the religion, that is againll llelh 
ni'tl l)!ood, it is J^nly when flelh and blood 
1, .ig.iintl us, and againil rcalbn, when lleih 
rnd blood either would hinder us fjoni 
gieat ftlicuy, or bring us into gieat mi- 
lt i', • to conclude, it is i'uch a law', that 
r.iiliMg fan hinder men to receive and en- 
' i.iiii, bat a peitinacious bafenefs and 
k.e to vice, and none can icccive it but 
i Ole who refblve to be good and excel- 
Init; and, il the holy' Jelus bad come into 
tlie \.tirld with lei's iplendor of power and 
ii.ig'uy ilcinondiaiiotis jet, even the cx- 
tubay ol what he taught, makes hmi 
.tlniie ht to be the nullei of the woild. 

|(jS. Ci atioti f! r 

i'dJ tht injtrimcntiy C! njt i 


HI. Ikit then let us c-tIj b-i v.l.at this 
f'W'e lent |i(ilbn did etht(, end w'iih what 
- ilbuiiients he brought lb gu it tli.iigs to 
i nw lie was to put a petu>i to the iitcs 
nl Wol'e:, and the religion of the temple, 
''t w’iticli the Jer-'s' weie itealous even unto 
I 'HiiMcy; to lefoim tnc inannois of all 
to contound the wildoin of the 
^ijt’eks, to break in pieces lite power of 
devil, to deilroy the woilliip of all 
I'he gods, to pull down their oiacles and 
vliai.ge tiielr laws, and by piincijdcs wife 
-'id holy to refonn the lall'j diicouii'es of 
t’i".vo.ld. 

kut Ice wrat was to be taught, A trirdty 
t'le unity of the Godhea^i, o *» 
that is the L’hrilHan aiithmeilc, d’hree 


•’’-e one, and one three, fo Lucian in 
^ khdopatris, or fomc other, derides the 
^hrldiari doftrinc ; fee their phi’ofophy. 
k\ nihilo nihil ht. No: Ex nihllo om- 


all tilings arc made of nothing ; and a 
^^n*god and a,goJ-nian, the fame pcrlon 
and infinite, born in time, and yet 
Lorn all eternity the Son of God, but yet 
‘^rn of a woman, and (he a maid, but yet 
^ mother ; reibrredion of the dead, re- 
union of foul and body ; this was part of 
me Chridian phyficks or their natural phi- 
mfophy. 

then certainly * their moral was 
and delicious,’ It is fo indeed, but 
to flelh and blood, whofc appetitci it 


pretends to regulate or to deftroy, to rc- 
lb.iin or elfc to mortify : falling and pe- 
nance, and humility, loving our enemies, 
rcllltutlon of injuries, and Iclf-denial, and 
taking up the crofs, and lofing all our 
goods, and giving our life for Jefus as 
the other was hard to believe, lo this is ai 
haid to tlo. 

Hut for whom and under whofe conduft 
was all this to be believed, and all this to 
he done, and all this to be fullered ? Sure- 
ly, for fome glorious and mighty prince, 
whofe fplcndor as far outlhincs the Roman 
emjjire, as the jewels .of Cleopatra out- 
Ihincd the Twaddling clothes of the babe at 
llethlehem. No, it was not fo neither. 
For all this was for Jefus, \ i.om his fbN 
low cm pleached ; a poor babe, born in a 
liable, tl ic Ion of a carpenter, cradled in a 
cratch, ly\ addled in poor clouts; it was 
for him whom they indeed called a God, 
but )ct whom all the world knew, and 
they iKcmfclvcs faiJ, was whipped at a pod, 
n'lilcJ to a crofs; he fell under the malico 
of the Jcvvs his countrymen, and the pow'cr 
of his Roman lords, a cheap and a pitiful 
ficrificc, without beauty and without fplen- 
dor. 

'I’he dtfign is great, but does not yet 
feem pollible ; but theicfoie let ui fee 
whnt iniliumcnts the Holy Jefus chofe, 
to c'lccH tliefe fo mighty changes, to pef- 
fuad.* lo many propofidons, to endear fo 
great b.lleriugs, to ovcicome fo gieat ene- 
mies, to inalicr fo many irnpolfibilitlei 
which tl.ii doclrine and tins lawfiom this 
Mailer were fare to meet w'itlui). 

Here, here it u that the Divinity of the 
power is proclaimed. When a man goei 
to war, he raiies as great an army as he 
can to out-number his enemy ; but, when 
God fights, three hundred men, that lap 
like a dog, arc fufticient ; nay, one word 
can diflblve the greatell army. He that 
means to eiicril any thing niull have means 
of his own propordonable ; and if they be 
not, he mult fail, or derive them from the 
mighty. See then with what inllrumenti 
the holy Jefus fets upon this great refor* 
Illation of the woild. 

Twelve men of obfeure and poor birth, 
of contemptible trades and quality, with- 
out learning, without breeding ; thefe men 
were fent into the raidll of a knowing a.al 
wife world, to dilputc with the moll famous 
philofophers of Greece, to OUit-wit al! 
learning of Athens, to 0«l-pTcach all ttve 
RoBtan orators ; to ifllrgducc into a nf .l/- 
T 2 fettled 
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fettled empire, whicli would be impatient 
of novelties and change, fucli a change as 
muft deftroy all their temples, or remove 
thence all their gods: againll uhich change 
all the zeal of the world, and all the p.if- 
(ions, and all the feeming pretences which 
they could make, mull needs be violently 
oppofed : a change, that intiodiiced ntw 
laws, and caufed them to revcife the ohl, 
to change that religion under wli’ch th.ir 
fathers long did piolper, and under which 
the Roman empire obtained fo great .1 
grandeur, for a religion, hich in appear- 
ance was filly and humble, mci 1: and peace- 
able, not apt indeed to do harm, but evpof- 
ing men to all the harm in the woild, abat- 
ing their courage, blunting tlicir fwords, 
te.iching peace and unadivenefs, and mak- 
ing the loldicis arms in a manner ufelefs 
and untying their mllltaty girdle : a leli- 
gion, which contradiilod iheli rcMfins of 
ilate, and erei'lcd new j alic.uoiies', and 
made the Roman courts to be filent and 
without caufes ; a religion, that gave coun- 
tenance to the poor and jiitifnl (but in a 
time when lichcs weic adored, and ambi- 
tion efleemed the gicatefl noblcnefs, and 
ploafure tlioiight to be tlic chicfell good) 
it brought no peculiar blcfling to the rich 
or mighty, unlefs they would become poor 
and huinlfe in feme real fenfe or other ; a 
religion, ihit \v(aild change tlie face of 
thing;., and would alfo pieice into the fc- 
cret!) of the foul, and uninvel all t!\o in- 
trigues of I'.earts anfl icfoim all tvil mnn- 
ner.s, ami Incak vile luihils into gemlervli, 
and counfel : th it fuch a religion in liu'h a 
time, pi cached by (ach mean pcifons, 
fliould tiiumph over tlic philofonhy of the 
woild, and the arguinent.s of the labile, 
and the lennons of :he olonuenr, and the 
power of princes, and the iniercil of Hate*:, 
and tlie inclinations of nature, and the 
blindnofs of zeah and the force of cuilom, 
Rud the pleifures of fin, and the bufy arts 
df the devil, that I- , again il wit, and pow- 
er, and money, and religion, and wilful- 
neCs, and fame, and empire, which arc .all 
the things in tlic wo- Id tliat can miko a 
thing impofliblc; tliis, I f;iy, cou’d not be 
bv t^ic proper force of fucK inllrumenrs ; 
for no man can fpan heaven with an in- 
fant’s palm, nor govern wife empires with 
diagrams. 

It were impudence to fend a foOtman to 
romtnatkl C.efar to lay down hi^ arm*;, to 
ihlhand his legionr, and throw himfclf into 
Tyb«r, Of keep a uvern hext to Poaipc) ’s 


theatre; but, if a ftiber man (liall Hand 
alone, unarmed, undefended, or unprovid- 
ed, and (hall tell that he will make the fun 
Hand Hill, or remove a mountain, or reduce 
X''‘r\Ts’s army to the fcantling of a iingle 
troop, he that believes he will and can do 
tills, mull believe he does it by a 
power, tlian lie can yet perceive; audio 
it was in the piclcnl t: anla'fllon. For th.n 
the holy Jefus made ittvifiblc powers to do 
him vilihle honours, th.iL his apollles hunt- 
ed the (lemons from their tripods, their ra* 
ve's, their dens, their hollo«v pipes, ilvir 
temples, and their altais ; that he made the 
oraclis lilent, as Jmcian, Porphyry, CcKir, 
and (Hlier Heathens cenkfs ; iliat, agaiii.i 
the order of new things, which let them be 
never fo profitable or pood do yet liiflVr 
reproach, and cannot prevail unUL tl.'.y 
commence in a time of adv mtage and ii- 
vour ; yet, that this lliOLild nourifli like 
the palm bv prefliirc, gjow gloriou'* by 
oppolition, thiive by peril cution, and u.h 
deinonlLatcd by (jbli'diions, aiguts a l!ifh..r 
caufc than the imnicdiate 'o llrmncnt. Now 
how this higher caufc did intLrvt.ne, is ii- 
fible and notorious: the apulIUa \seie ret 
Icaincd, but tl’c holy Ins premikd t! 't 
he would fend down wil'd' m from aboi v, 
fiom the father of fi'iiit' ; they hid no 
power, but t!i*'V fliould be in veiled with 
power frt'm on high; they were ignor.^'t 
and tiiroious, bnt he would make il.'-ia 
learned and tonfiderf, and fo he did : h? 
p.o'oi'vd that m a fc\; (’ais lie would fcti‘1 
the ib'ly (.Ihv It u{n n thun, and lie did lo ; 
rf't'i te i '5 i\ 3 they } It and faw gloti(U> 
imndflhm .'.vmi hei\en, li d.t.^ of moveable 
(::e filing upon tha.ii htadn and that lig’-t 
did illi.mmaic their heait;, and the migiuy 
ridhing wind Ir.lpiitJ ti'cm with, a power cf 
l'pea’:ii'g divers language:, and brought '0 
their renu mbrances fll that Jefus did and 
taught, and made them wife to condua 
frub, and bold to \enture, and prudent to 
ndtlfe, and povveiful to do miracles, ari 
wittv to comince gainfr. ers, and hugely 
inlhtkled in the feriptures, and ga\e them 
the fpii't of government, and the fpirit ot 
piophecv'. 

i'his thing was fo public, that at the fifd 
notice of it three thoufartd fouls were con- 
verted on that very day, at the very tiinf 
when it was done ; for it w as certainly a 
vifible demonftra^ion of an inviflble powers 
that ignorant perfon?, who were never 
taught, fnould in an Inflant fpeak all the 
langung'vfc of the Roman empire ; and in- 
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deed this thing was fo nccefiary to be fo, 
and fo certain that it was f«i, fo public and 
fo evident, and fo rcafonable, and fo ufefu!, 
that it is rot cafy to fay whether it was 
the indication of a greater power, or a 
greater wifiom ; and now the means was 
proportionable enough to the biggeJl end : 
uirhout learning, they could not conliite 
the learned world; but therefore God hc- 
enme their teacher: without power, they 
could not break the devil’s Go’ence ; but 
tlicrifoiC God gave them power: without 
(ui.iage, tlicy could nor centeil agiir.lt all 
the M'il.nce of tlie je.\s a.ul (ienlile.-,; 
1 ut theiefurc God was their Ihength, and 
roe them fo'-titude : willtoat gieat cau- 
U'l'i an.l ]'io\idence, tiiev could not a\oid 
t' e liajv, of ciafiy pen'eculoi s ; but t’lerc- 
h re (iod gave tlum caution, and made 
(la'U provident, and, as Ih.leltel :n.l Al:o- 
li il) leieivcd the fpii.t of God, the fpiiit 
of unJerllanding to enable them to work 
e ul’e nl/ in tia: d'aberiu.cle, fo had the 
:i’ to in ike them wife ler the woik of 
Led. ar.d th.e ininillries of this di\iiicr ta- 
hi;n:ic! >, which God pitched, rot man. 

I 'lmediateiy upon this, the apoltles, to 
r, ih'‘ 1 fiilnefs of demonlliation and an 
li '! ‘ i' .hi'- conviction, gave the fplrlt to 
et . , lib, to Jews and Gentiles, and to 
lie . en of .''.'aiaa' h(, and llicy {puke with 
i' Ml .utd piOphefiLcl; tkea they prcacli- 
e ' to all nations, and endured all peifecu- 
i' , and cuied all difeafes, and railed the 
eh d to lii'e, and were b' ought be.'ore tri- 
ha .Ms, and confcHCd the n.trne of jefu<, 
ar, 1 Ciuuinced the bhilpherrous jewa out 
of t'rjir own prophets, and not only pic- 
' il'\l upon women and we:k men, but 
‘ upon the braved and wli'.il. Ad the 
<iii'<iplcs of jo!m tlic Ikiptld, the Naza- 
and Rbionites, Nieodemus and jo- 
f’nh of Ariinathea, Sergius the prehdent, 
hbo!,yruii an Athenian jud.ge, and Poly- 
juflinus and Ircnaiui, Athenago- 
fus and Oiigen, Teitullian and Clemens 
Alexandjia, who could not be fuch fools 
•'•w upon a mutter not certainly true but 
piohably falfe, to unravel their former 
principles, and to change their liberty for 
^ prifon, wealth for poverty, honour for 
dilreputation, life for death, If by luch cx- 
thange they had not been fccured of iiuth 
holinefs and the will of God. 

But, above all thefe, was Saul, a bold 
2nd a w'itty, a zealous and learned young 
who, going with letters to perfecutc 
ChrifUans of Damascus, was by a light 
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fiom heaven called from his furious march, 
repioved by God’s angel for perfccuting 
the caufc of Jefus, was fent to the city, 
biptized by a Chriftian miniller, iniliuCl- 
ed and font abioad; and he bcL.ame the 
pioJigy of the woild, for learning and 
zeal, for pleaching and writing, for la- 
boiii and luik-iance, for government and 
wiidoin ; he was admitted to fee the holy 
jtius after the Loid was taken into hca- 
vin, he w Ls i.tkea up into I’aiauire, he 
c«.)nvciled wilh angeh, he faw unlpe.ika- 
ble rays of gloiy ; and bcfides tliat himfi lf 
laid it, u’.io h.id no* reafon to lie, who 
would get nothing by it here but a conju- 
gation of tioublcs, and wlio Hmuld get no» 
tiling by it heieaftcr if it were faKe; be- 
fi Ics this 1 fa>> that lie did all thofe ^(51:s 
of zeal and obedunee fur tlic pjoinotion of 
the icligion, doe.> dernonllralc he had rea- 
Ton evtiaoidin.iry for lb iiidden a ch.inge, 
fo lliangc a leboui, fo frequent and iii- 
comp.irable fuficii.igs ; and ihen'foje, as 
lie did and fulfeied lb much upon luch 
glorious motive:, fo he fpajcd not to pub* 
lilh it to all the world, he fpakc it to kings 
and pi inces, he told it to tlic cm jols jt ws ; 
lie hid partiUMs of hk. journey, wiu) were 
\Alnclll-. of the miiaculous accident; and 
in hi. puhlic itiiai he ujged the nnuniouf- 
nefs of the f ..if, as a tning not feigned, not 
p.ivnte, but done at noon-d.iy under the 
ltd of competent peilbns; and it was a 
thing that piovcd iucif, for it was tiudive 
of a prefent, a gieat, and a peiniauent 
change. 

bat now it is no new wonder, but a 
purfuance of the fame conjugation of great 
and divine things, that the fame and leli- 
gioii of Jefus was with fo incredible a 
Iwifuicfs Ic.atcied over the face of the ha- 
bitable world, from one end of the caith 
unto the other; it filled all Alia immedi- 
ately, it paded prefeiuly to Europe, and 
to the fiirthed Afii^ans; and all me way 
it went it told nothing but an holy and a^n 
humble dory, that he who came to bring 
into tlie world, died an ignominious death, 
and yet this death did not take away tliclr 
courage, but added much : for tliey could 
not fear deatli for that Maftcr, w'honi they 
knew to have for their fakes fufFcred death, 
and came to life again, but now inf.niic 
numbers of perfons of all fexes, and all 
ages, and all countries, came in to the 
Holy crucifix; and he that was crucified 
in the reign of Tiberius, was in the time 
of Nero, evert in Home iifdf, and in 
T 3 Nero^ 
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Nf*ro*3 family by many perfons cftecmed 
for a God ; and it was upon public record 
that he was fo .xkno\vledj]jcd ; and this 
svas by a Chriftian, Jullin Martyr, urged 
to the fenate, and to the emperors them- 
fciv- s, who if it had been othciwife could 
cafily have confuted the bold allegation of 
the Chridinn, who yet did die for that Jc- 
fus who was fo fpecdily reputed for a God; 
the crofs was w'orn upon breads, printed 
in the air, drawn upon foreheads, can icd 
on banners, put upon crowns imperial ; 
and yet the ChillUins were fought for to 
puuHhmcnts, and exquifile punilhments 
fought forth for them ; their goods were 
conhfcaic, their names odious, piifons 
were their houfes, and fo many kinds of 
tortures invented for them that Doinitius 
Ulpianus hath fpent feven books in do- 
feribing the vaiiety of tortures the poor 
Chriftian was put to at his firll ai'peailng; 
and yet, in defpite of all this, and t( a 
thoufand other obje^^\ions and impolTibili- 
ties, whatfoever was for them made the le- 
ligion grow, and whatfoever was againd 
them made it grow ; if they had peace, the 
religion was profperous ; if they had per- 
Iccution, it was dill profperous ; if princes 
favoured them, the w'orld came in, bec.iule 
the Chridiuns lived' holily ; if piinccs wete 
incenfed, the world came in, hecaufe the 
Chrillians died bravely. They fought for 
death with greedinefs, they dedred to be 
grinded in the teeth of lions; and with joy 
they beheld the wheels and the bended 
trees, the racks and the gibbets, the fires 
and the burning irons, which were like tlie 
chair of Elias to them, indruments to carry 
them to heaven, into the bofom of their 
beloved Jclus. 

Who w'ould not acknowledge the divi- 
nity of this perfon, and the excellency of 
this indltution, ilmt Ihould fee infants to 
weary the hands of hangmen for the tedi- 
mony of Jefus; and wim men preach this 
doftrine ror no other vifiblc reward, but 
lhamc and death, poverty and banifh- 
ment f and hangn^cn converted by the 
bIo6<| of martyrs, ipringing upon their 
faces, which their impious hands and cords 
have drained through their flefhf Who 
W'ould not have confcHcd the hpnour of 
Jelus, when he Ihould fee miracles done at 
the tombs of martyrs, and devils trepiblc 
at the mention of the name of Jefus, and 
the world running to the honour of the 
poor Nazarene, and kings and queens kif- 
fing tha ficct of the pcor fcrvanij of Jefus ^ 
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Could a Jew fiftierman and a publican effc(5l 
all this, for the fon of a poor maiden of 
Judea? can wc fuppofe all the world, orfo 
great a part of mankind, can confent by 
chance, or fuder fuch changes for nothing? 
or for any thing Icfs than tliis ? The Ton 
of the poor maiden W’as the vSon of God : 
and the Hlhcrmen fpakc by a divine fpirir; 
and they caichcd the world with hulint's 
and miracles, with wifdom and power 
bigger than the llrength of all the Roman 
legions. And what can be added to all 
this, but this thing alone to prove tlic di- 
vinity of Jefus? He is a God, or at lead 
is taught by Ciod, who can foretel future 
contingencies; and lb did the holy Jelus, 
and fo did hi , diiciples. 

Our blclTed I.ord, w'hile he w-as alive, 
fop-told that after his death his leligiot 
Ihould Hourilh more than when he 
alive : lie foretold perfecutions to di!- 
clplcs; he foretold the million of the Hole 
(iholl to be in a very few days after hl^ 
afcenfion, which within ten days came to 
pafs ; he piophefied that the fac't of Mu’ 
Magdalene, in anointing the head and f 
of her Loid, Ihould be public and kiu-a m 
as the gofpe) llfelf, and Ipoken of m i f 
lame place ; he foretokl the dollriidioii oi 
Jeiuralcni and the ligns of its appioac:., 
and that it Ihould be b) w'ai, and pait^ u- 
larly after the manner of prophets, l\m* 
bolically, named the nation fltould do r» 
pointing out the Roman eagles; he fer- 
told his death, and the manner of it, a.''! 
plainly before-hand pubhlhed hi'- refuircc- 
tion, and told them it Ihould be the lign Ui 
that generation, viz. the great argument to 
prove him to he the Chtili; he piophciit-l 
that there Ihould arife filfc C'hiilU after 
him, and It came to pal', to the extreme 
great calamity of the nation; and ladl;, 
he foretold that his beloved difciple S'. 
John Ihould tarry upon the earth till hij 
coming again, that is, to his coming w 
judgment upon Jerufalem ; and that hb 
religion Ihould be preached to the Gen- 
tiles, that it Ihould be fcattcrcd over all the 
world, and be received by all nations ; that 
it Ihould Ray upon the face of the earth 
till his lall coming to judge all the world» 
and that “ the gates of hell Ihould not h« 
able to prevail againft his church;” which 
prophecy is made good thus long, till this 
day, and is as a continual argument to 
juftify the divinity of the author : the con- 
tinuance of the religion helps to contini»« 
it, for it proves that it came from Go^* 
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who foretold that it (hould continue; and 
therefore it mull continue, becaufc it came 
from God ; and therefore it came from 
God, becaufe it does and fli.dl for ever 
continue according to the word of the 
huiv Jclus. 

IJut, after our blcfTed Lord was c'ntered 
into glorv, the difciples alfo were prophets. 
Ai,Mbns foretold the dearth that \va.s to be 
in the Komaii empire in the days of Clau- 
dius Chefar, and that St. Paul ihould be 
bound at Jeiufalem : St. Paul foietold the 
fmering-in of Hcrcticks into Alia after 
his dep.irtuie ; and he and St. Peter and 
St. )udo, and generally the rell of the 
apolilcs had two great pt editions, which 
t*\i : mod not only as a veriheation of the 
doAiine of jefus, but as a tneaui to 
fli.ioohes the hearts of iI)C uifciples, who 
were i’o broken with perfrcut'.on : the one 
wac, tlrtt there Ihould arile a fed of vile 
liien, who Ihould be enemies to religion 
,uk1 government, and caufe a great .ipolla* 
cv, wliich happened notuiioully in the fed 
of ihc Gnollics, which thofe tloee apollles 
and St. ]olm notorioully and plainly do 
dofcrihc ; and the other wa , tli.u although 
the Jevvilli nation did mighiilv oppofe the 
rrhgjon, it Ihould be but foi awhile, for 
iney ihould be dedniyed in a Ihoit time, 
..nd their nation made citiemely mifcia- 
Mej but, for the ChrilUiiis, if they would 
ih' trom jerufak-m .and go to Pella, theic 
ihokid not a hair of iheii hcadperllh; the 
veiifitation of this prophecy the ChriHians 
ewtremel)' longed for, and wjuderetl u 
ihyed fo long, and b 'gan to be troubled at 
delay, and fufpekted .all w.i'- not wrll, 
'i-heii the great proof of their religion wa> 
not verihed ; and, while they were in 
thoughts of heait concerning it, tlic f.id 
Cdtalyhs did come, and fvvept awaiy eleven 
1 uiidicd ihoufand of the nation; an i fioni 
t at day fo.ward the nation was broken in 
;'’'^.’s with intolerable calamities: tiwy 
Icattcred over the face of the c.arth, 
itnd are a vagabond nation, but yet, like 
oil in a vefl'el of wine, broken into bubbles 
but kept in their own circles; and tucy 
lhall never be an united people, till they 
ire fervants of the holy jefus; but Ihall 
temain without pried or ttmplc, without 
ihar or facriflce, without city or country, 
'• uhout the land of promife, or the pro- 
-life of a bleffing, till our Jefus is their 
idgh Pried, and the Shepherd to gather 
them into his fold : and this very thing is 
» mighty dcmondraiion againd the Jews 
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by their own prophets; for when Ifaiah, 
and Jeremiah, and Malachi, h.id prophe- 
fied the rejedion of the Jews and the call- 
ing of the Gentiles, and the change of the 
old 1 iw, and the introdu<l:Vion ol a new by 
the MelHas ; that this was he, was thcrc- 
foic ceit.iln, bcc.iufe he taught ihc world 
a new law, and prcfcntly after the publica- 
tion of tnis, the old w.is abiogate, and not 
only went into defuetude, but into a total 
abolition among all the world; and for 
thofe of the remnant of tlw* feattered jews 
who obdinatcly blafphcme, the law is be- 
come inipodible to them, and tliey pi. iced 
in fuch ciicumdances', th.at they need not 
dlfpute concerning its obligation; for it 
being external and corpoial, ritual and at 
lad m.adc alfo local, when the circumdances 
are impollible, the law, that was wholly 
ceremonial and circumdantial, mud needs 
pafs away • and wlv'n they have lod their 
priedhooj, they cannot retain the law, ns 
no nun takes care to have his beard Ihav- 
ed, when his head is oil. 

And it is a wonder to confide r hew fhe 
anger of (»od u goi'e out upon that mifci- 
able people, .and tliat lb great a bliiulncfs is 
fallen upon them ; it being evident and no- 
toiious tlut the Old rellament was nothing 
but a iludovv and umbrage ot the New ; 
that the piophccics ol that arc plainly ve- 
rified ia this; that all the predkUons of iho 
Melbas aic moll undeniably accomplilhed 
in the p.'ikn of jelus Chiill, fo that they 
cannot with any pl.iufiblcneL or coloui be 
turned any other way, and be applied to 
any other perfon, although the Jews maka 

illiterate a11egaiions,aiid prodigious dreams, 

by which they have fooled themff lvc.s for 
fixtccn bundled years together, and fiill 
hope without realbn, ana arc confident 
without revelation, and puifuc a fhadow 
wiole they (juit tiie glorious body ; while, 
in the mean time, the L'millbn prays for 
his convcrfion, and is at idl in the truth of 
Jefus, and hath certain uncxprelbblc confi- 
dcriC ‘^3 and internal lights, claialies of the 
Ho’.y Spirit of God, and loves to the holy 
Jefus produced in his foul that he will die 
when lie cannot diiputc, and ts (atished and 
he knows not how, and is furc by comfort!, 
and comforted by the cxcclkncyof his be- 
lief, which fpeaks nothing but holincfs, and 
light and rcafon, and p/acc and faiisf.ic- 
tions infinite, becaule he is fuic that ah the 
world can be happy if they would live by 
the religion of Jefus, and that neitl»cr fo- 
cieties of men nor fmglc perions can have 
T 4 
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felicity but by thij ; and that thercTorc 
Cjl(xJ, who To decrees to make men h.ipp;. , 
hath alfo decreed that it lhall f )r ever be 
upon the face of the earth, till the cailh 
itfelf ftiall be no UiUie. Amen. 

Bijh'ip J I ylor. 

^ 199 . Cnr,jlJo-ntrn^ on th: ^^vuih But cnees 
oj otlh 1" Ah //'j.' :ns. 

IV. Now, if a'nhtd tins vad hc.ap of 
thinp;s anv man fh dl ljut confront the ptc- 
tence^ of airy other religion, .ind fee how 
they tail both ol renloii and Itolincfs, of 
wonder and dwinily, how they enter by 
force, atul aie kept up by human in- 
tereJls, l, 3 w ignorant an<I unholy, how un- 
karned and piiihil are tlnir pretence’, ; 
the daiknclles ol thele riiiill: add gie.at 
einincncy to the hiiglunefsof that. 

For the Jews tali 'I mi, whieh camcfiom 
lieaw n,i,s tiicufoie not \ t.Av tohe ptn^ tifed, 
hecaule it did eoinc bom hcavai, and uas 
to ex’piie int'< llie Chrifliin, it being no- 
thing but the image of tJd'. peifeetion: 
and the jewi. n -ed -d no other aigumenc 
but this, that (iod haili m uie theii s im- 
polhble now to be done; io. lie tint ties 
to ceremonies and oulwaid nfag. •, tempbs 
and .altai faciiiices and piie'i',, tiouMe- 
fom''’ anil e\pen!ivc litcs and f.giM >, of 
futiiie hjMiilic itien, means th it thele iliould 
be an abode a-wl fist dwillit g, for tlnfe 
.are not to be done by an amlml -tory peo- 
ple; and the, 'fi. ice (iod lath lc.it- 
teicd the pei'ple i-'io atoms and crumbs 
of Ibciciv, wil'uuu temple or piled, w th- 
out iauPi.' or altrr, uiiiunu IMm or 
'J'humm’uP, w ulio'U pn p'.u i or \ iiiop, c \ cm 
coniminic itin r bum no wav but 

by Oidin.uv pun i knee, it is but too e\i- 
clent, tl.at God luth nothing to do with 
them in the nmtinr I'f that religion ; but 
that it i^ explrcvh and no w .ly oblrg itory 
to them or pie liing to him, avImc’Ais be- 
come impofliMe to he .mik\l : Vvhcne.as, the 
Chiidian religion is as cterni! as the foul 
of a man, and can no 11:01 c ceaie than 
our fpliits c.an die, .and can worihip upon 
mountains and caves, in fi Ids and churches, 
in peace and war, in (olitude and focietv, 
in pcrfecution and in iun-lkine, by rigin 
and ’ y day, and be fo!cmni/.ed by’ clergy 
tiud laity in the cdemi.il parts of it, an/is 
the perftetion of tlic foul, and the Iiigheft 
reafon of man, and tiic glori.'ication of 
Gsxl. 

But for the ITeatlicn religions, it is evi- 
dently to be fecii, that they arc nouirg 


but .in abiife of the natural inclln.ation 
which all men have to worfhip a God, 
whom becaufc they know not, they gueb 
at in the dark ; for that they know 
there is and ought to be fomething 
that hath the care and providence of their 
nlfairs. But the body of their religion ii 
nothing but little arts of governments, and 
llralageins of piinces, and devices to fecurc 
the governincmt of nevv ufurpers, or to 
rr'ke obedience to the laws lure, by being 
f.icrcd, and to nvike the yoke that was not 
natural, pleafant by foir.ctfing that is. 
But )et, for the w'hoh* body of it, who fees 
not, that their wo. fhippings could not he 
facred, bcc.iufe they ucte doiie by foinc- 
ihi'ig tlint is impure.^ 'IT.ey appc.afed thcii* 
gOiA with nJultfiies and impu:e inixtuics 
by fuc’i things whicli C'-Uo was nihained to 
fee, by gluttonous carings of fleni, and 
imjd.oii. tbiiiklngs and t.i -y ilhi lilii'c in 
luimano lauguine, liny ficiifict'd men and 
women and diildten to tlieir il.imons, as 
is notoiious In l!ic rltc^ of II icJius Omclla 
amotig.i il.e (Avtk.s, ai^d of Jupicci, to 
w'lo.n a (jrcek ae.l a Gun Itels, a Cr.nl.i- 
ti 111 .and .1 tj ikiteA, were y- .11 !\ . fTmed ; 
in t’-e nidv.Ti (,f the oia.ks to Calchas, 
as appi,.i. ill Iluincr and \ i.gd. Vv’iio 
fees i.or, t’ at crimes ^v ne war'anted liy 
(he e\ t:r,p!e ('f their immoi i.d gods ; and 
tiiai d'J di i.onoar tliemivivcs, they 
fang to the honour of theii gods, whom 
they ai’;in.<el to be p.iihonate and proud, 
jea’ous and ii-vengifu!, amorous and lud- 
lU', feaitul and impe.tienr, drunken and 
ll 'cpy, weary a’td wuu’uLdd that the reli- 
gions were made kbVmg by pobey and^ 
force, by ignorance, and the force of 
c.illoin; by the preferring an inveterate 
error, ami loving of a v]uiet and pro- 
Ipeious evil; by the arguments of ple.i- 
furc and the corrcfponuencies of fenina- 
lity ; by the fraud of oraclr.s, and the pa- 
tronagGof vices ; and bccauie they fe.ircd 
every change .ns an earthquake, .ns lup- 
pofing overturnings of their old error to 
be the evxrfion of tlieir vvelkcllablilhcd 
governments.^ And it had been ordinarily 
impofliblc that ever C'hridianlty fliould 
have entered, if the nature and excellency 
of it had not been fuch as to enter like rain 
into a fleece of wool, or the fun into a 
window, wdthout noife or violence, without 
emotion and difordering the political con- 
fiiiulion, without cauling trouble to any 
man but what his own ignorance or pecviih- 
nefs was pleafcd to fpin out of his own 
boweb; 
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bowels; but did edablidi governments, fe- 
cure obedience, made the laws firm, and 
the perfons of princes to be facred ; it did 
notoppofe force by force, nor Itrilcfrprinccs 
forjeilice; it defended itfclf a^ainll cne- 
mio bv patience, and overcame them by 
kiMupel's; it was the gieat inlirument of 
(iol to dcmonllrate his power in our 
ueibneiTes and to do good to mankind 
by the imitation of his excellent good- 
mf. 

Lallly, he that confiders concerning 
tbc religion and perfon of Mahomet; that 
he was a vicious perfon, liu'lful and ty- 
rannical; tliat l>c propounded incredible 
and ri iiculous ptopofitions to his dilciplcs; 
that it entered by the fword, by blood and 
M'l'crce, by murder and robbeiy ; tliat it 
pt'unds lenlual rewnids, and allur' s to 
compliance by biiblng our baicil kills; 
t' It It copf'ives itfelf by the l.iinc moans 
it u'ler. d; that iti'. unlearned and fooli.h, 
ap.iinil realon, and th" difcouifcs td all 
\M c nun; that it did no miracles, and 
rn,i'j falle piophc'mes; in tioit, th ii ui 
the }. lion that fou.idcd It, in the a'-tmlc 
it (C,ldad“, in tlie mannci of pievaiinv:, 
in I e rcwa.'d it oilers, it ;■> irdiol; and 
t'l'liih and rede: it mull ne'd^ appear to 
be void of all pi^toiice ; ami lint no man 
ol lea'on can ever be faiily peil'u.uied by 
aipuiocnts, t'Mt it is the d lughier ol God, 
amd came down from heaven. 

Conclusion. 

Since therefore there is fo nothing to be 
fail tor any (H*icr lellgion, and fo \('rv 
J^'iech for Chi illianity, every one of whole 
Ff-tences can be proved, as well as the 
i-'iirgs tlicmlllvcs do requiie, and as all 
ihe world cvpcds fuch things fliould be 
P‘ H'fd ; it foHrnvs, ih.at the h«dy jelus is 
tLe k’on of (k»J ; that Ids religion n com- 
ni-mded by God, and is that vv..y by which 
vtdl be vvoilhipped a^id honi ured ; and 
tlipit “ there is no other name under hea- 
by which can be faved, but only 
ine name of the Lord Jefus.” 

Bijlcp 'T^i)ic)\ 

5 200 . To ihi Sceptia and hijidcU cf the 
J^e, 

Gentlemen, 

^ Sappefe the mighty work accompli Hied, 
^ 'e ciois trampled upon, Chrifiianity every 
''-here proicribed, and the religion of na- 
*urc once more become the religion of 
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Europe; what advantage will you have 
derived to your country, or to yourfelvcs, 
from the exchange ? I know youranf\Vcr«— 
you will have freed the world from the 
hvpocrify of priells, and the tyranny of 
fuperftition. — No; you forget tliat Ly- 
curgus, andNuma, and Odin, and Mango- 
Copac, .and all the great Icgilhitors of an- 
cient or modern llory, haic been of opi- 
nion, that the afTalrs of civil focicty could 
not well be conduiled witliout fomc reli- 
gion; you mull: of neceffity iiuroiluce a 
pricllhood, with, probibly, as much hypo- 
crify; a religion, wiili, alfurcJly, more 
fupei llltion, than th ir which you now rc- 
prob.itewltU TikIi I'uleccnt and ill-grounded 
contempt, but I will tell yim, fioin what 
you will have I'ccd the woild; you will 
iiue fieed it fiom it- ahliorn. nee of vice, 
and from cvwv po've'lul .ncentive to 
VI! me; \pu s.’ l, vvitii the icligioii, have 
b'wcejir b'leh the depraved morality, of 
P.v'4 miihi ; xo i \..il nave lobbed mankind 
(-t tli'ui iiri.i aibi ance of another life; and 
tl.cieby yen \v.!l iiuve defpoiled them of 
lie 11 5'it..''ce, of tli.ir liumiliiy, of their 
chaill/, of ihci: c’l.ilury, of all thole mill 
a,vl fihun M tae , .ehich (eo.ve.crdcrpi- 
crihlc tl'cy la ly ’p '*•! m year eye,) aie 
the Old, o’ ' , e ;e e '' cTinr.Ue and. fubli'ru; 
oei nuta-e : w. k - ihigauifm uev -t knew, 
\vlKh j.M.eg tioin Chrillian-iy alone, 
\\\i do or ipig'u coelVitute cur comfoii 
in t.iis life, and iviihout th * pollcfli n (d 
uhi'di, another life, it alter all tlierc fliould 
happen to be one, mull be moie viciema 
and mure milorahle than this is, unlefs a 
iriiacle be c veiled in the alteration of our 
difpolitior. 

Pcrliaps vou vc'lll contend, that the uril- 
verlal light of ie.afon, that the truth ami 
f:tn*fs of things, aio of tncmlclves fulli- 
cicnt to exalt tiic nature, and regulate the 
manners of naidand. bn ill we u ver have 
done with this gioundi.ds comnjndation 
of natural hw'' L -ok into the h. il chapter 
of Pau ’s vpiflle to I'le Roman", and you 
will fee the extent of its inllu- uce over the 
(icntilcs of thofe days; or if you diflike 
PauPs authority, and the manners of anti- 
quity ; look imo the more admired .ac- 
counts of modern voyagers ; ant examine 
its influence over the Pagans of our own 
times, over the fenfual inhabi’ants of O- 
taneite, over the canniba's ot New Zcland, 
or the remorfclcis favages of America. 
But thefe men arc Barbadans.— Your law 
of naiura, potwiliillanding, extends even 

10 
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to them:— but they have mifufed their 
reafon;— they have then the more need 
of, and would be the more thankful for 
that revelation, which you, with an 
norant and fallidious felf-fulhciency deem 
ufclefs.— rBut, they might of themrelvc.s, if 
they thought fit, become wife and vir- 
tuous.-^! anfwer with Cicero, Ut nihil 
intcreft, utrum nemo valear, an nemo va- 
lerc poflit; fic non intelligo ijuii inter- 
lit, utrum nemo fit fapiens, an nemo ell’c 
polTit. 

Thefe, however, you will think, are ex- 
traordinary indancci ; and that we ought 
not from thefe, to take our mcafure of 
the excellency of the law of nature ; hut 
rather from the civilized Ititeb of China 
and Japan, or from the nations which 
llourilhed in learning and in arts, before 
Chrillianity was heard of in the world. 
You moan to fay, that by the law of na- 
ture, which you are dcfirous of fubAitttliug 
in the room of the gufpel, you do not 
underihnd thole rules of conduct, which 
nu individual, ablliartcd from the com- 
nuinity, and deprived of the inllitution of 
mankind, could excogitate for himlVIf ; but 
Inch a fyllem of precepts, as the moll ui- 
lightcncd men of the moll enlightened agei, 
liave recommended to our obfeivaiKe. 
Where do you hnd this fyllcm? We can- 
not meet with it in the woiks of Stobieus, 
o: the Scythian Anacharfis ; nor in thofe 
of Plato, or of Cicero, nor in thofe of the 
emperor Antoninus, or the llase Epic- 
tetus ; for we .lie perfuaded, that the mo»l 
animated confideiaiions of the cr^«7ror, and 
tiic honellum, of the beauty of viitue, and 
the htnefs of things, .arc not able to furnilh, 
even a Urutus himlelf, with peimanent 
prit.ciples of adiou; much leC arc they 
able to puriiy the polluted rcceffcs ot a 
vitiated heart, to curb the irrcgidarities of 
appetite, or rellrain the impeiuofity of 
paiiion in common men. If you order 
us to examine the works of Giotius, or 
Puffcndoif, of JJurlamaqui, or Hutchinfon, 
for what you undeiftand by the law of 
nature ; wc apprehend that you arc in a 
great error, i.n taking your notions of na- 
tural law, as dilcovciable by natural rca- 
fon, from the elegant fyilems of it, which 
have been drawn up by Chrillian philo- 
fophers ; fmee they have all laid their fiian- 
dntions, either tac tlv or exprcfsly, upon a 
principle derived fioai revelation. A 
thorough knowledge of the being and at- 
tributes of God : and even thofe amongil 
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yourfelves, who, rejefting Chrillianity, fllH 
continue Theiils, are indebted to revelation 
(svhether you are cither aw'are of, or dif, 
pofed to acknowledge the debt, or not) 
for thofe fublime fpeculations concerning 
the deity, which you have fondly attri- 
buted to the excellency of your own un- 
alfiiled reafon. Jf you would know the 
real (Irength of natural reafon, and liow 
far it can proceed in the invclligation or 
info: cement of moral duties, you mull 
confult the manners and the writings of 
thofe, who have never heard of either tho 
Jevvilh or the Chrillian difpenfation, or of 
thofe otiier manifellations of himlelf, which 
(Jod vouchfated to Ad.im and to the pa- 
triarchs, Ivfore .and alter tJie flood, 1; 
would be dithcult perhaps any whcie, to 
find a people entirely dellitute of tradi- 
tionary notices concerning a deity, and 
of traditionary feais or expectations of 
another life} and the morals of mankind 
may have, perhaps, been no where quite 
fo .abandoned, as they wou’d have been, 
had tiicy been left wholly to themfclvts 
in thefe points: however, it is a tiuth, 
which cannot be denied, how much iii- 
c;er it may be l.imentcd, that though the 
geneiality of mankiitd have always had 
fome faint conceptions of God, and his 
providence; yet they have been alwas^^ 
greatly iuethcacious in the production of 
good moral. ly, .ind highly derogatory to 
his natuie, amongil all the people of the 
earth, except the Jews and Chrilllans; 
and fome may perhaps be defirous ot 
excepting the Mahometans, who derne 
nil th.t is good in their Koran from 
CUrillianity. 

'I'hc laws concerning jullicc, and tac 
reparation of damages, concerning the 
fvvurit/ of property, and tr.e performance 
of eoutrafls ; concerning, in llioit, what- 
ever jffeft^ the well-being of civil locietv, 
fiave l>c'cn every where underilcod with 
fu^Rcient precifion ; and if you choofe to 
dilc Julliuian’s code, a code of natural 
law, though you will err againft propnciy 
of fpccch, yet you are fo far in the right, 
that natural reafon difeovered, and the 
depravity of human nature compelled hu- 
man kind, to cflablifh by proper fan<5l»on| 
the laws therein contained ; and you will 
have moreover Carncades, no mean philo 
fopher, on your fide ; who knew of no law 
of nature, different ftom that which meu 
had inliiuted for their common 

which was various according to the 
manner* 
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manners of men in different climates, and 
changeable with a change of times in the 
f-ime. And in truth, in .ill coiintricb where 
Pi^.inifm has been the eftablithcd religion, 
though a philofopher may now and then 
h've^llepped beyond the paltiy prefeript 
of civil jurifprudence, in his puifint of 
t il me ; yet the bulk of mankind have ever 
hu-n contented with that fcanty pittance 
ot mniallty, which enabled them to efcape 
the la!h of civil punifnment: I call it a 
fo.inte pittance; becaufe a man may he 
i-UempJi ate, iniquitous impious, a thoufand 
w,i\s a prolVigate .and a villiin, and yet 
i la.le the cognizance, and avoid the punilh- 
ment of civil 1 iws, 

1 am fenlible, you will be ready to fi's 
what is all thi'> to the purpo'e ? though the 
hulk of mankind may never he able to 
mvelllgaie the la.vs of nntusd rebgion, nor 
ihfpni'cd to icveirncc their faiuHions when 
invelbeated hv others, nor lv)!iciious about 
anvotlier ilandard of moial reditu le, than 
civil legillaiion; yci the Inconv'.mcnces^ 
which may attend the extnpation of 
Cliiillianiiv’, can be no pi oof < 1 it-, truth.^ 
— 1 h.ive not pionuced i n m, as a pioot 
td it-, liulh; but th. y aie a llri)ng and 
coticlufive pivx)!*, if not of its tiutli, at 
leill of it-, utility; an I the confidcrailon 
of it, mi itv, I'l'iy b • a motivn* to yourfelvcs 
for examining, wl.cllier it may not chance 
tohetiuf*; and it ought to be a reaioa 
'Uth eveiy good cill-'cn, and with cveyv 
man .d' foiin 1 judgnvoU, to keep his opi- 
nions to hiinfelf, if Pem any particula*- 
circimidancts in his lludies or in his edu- 
cmirm ho ihould have the misfortune to 
thi ,k that it is not ts.e. If )ou can dif- 
cuver to the lifing gcner.ation, a better re- 
ligion than the Chrifiian, one that will 
more effcdually animate their hopes, and 
hibJue their paffions, mike them letter 
men, or better members ot lociety, we 
importune you to publildi it for their ad- 
vantage ; but till you can do that, wc beg 
of you, not to give the reins to their 
pafhons, bydnllilling into their unfuipi- 
cious minds your pernicious prejudices: 
even now, men fcruple not, by their lavv- 
k fs lull, to ruin the repofe of private fami- 
lies and to fix a ftain of infamy on the 
noblcld : even now, they hefitate not, in 
lifting up a murderous arm againrt the life 
of their friend, or againft their own, as 
often as the fever of intemperance llimu- 
laics their refenCment, or die lauety of an 
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ufelefs life excites their defpondency: even 
now,whilft\v e are perfuaded of a refurredion 
from the dead, and of a judgment to corn*, 
we find it didicult enough to refill the folL 
citations of fonfe, and to elcapc unlpotted 
from the licentious manners of the world : 
J]ut what will become of our virtue, what 
of the confequ?nt peace and happincfi 
of fociciy, if you pirfuade us, that there 
are no f uch things ? in two words, — you 
may ruin youifelCes ay your attempt, and 
you will certainly ram your coiinti/ by 
vour fucccls. 

but the confideratorv of the Inutility of 
vour dcfign, is not the only one, which 
ihoi.ld induce you to .ibandou it ; tiu* .ar- 
gument .a turn ought ohewaii') managed, 
O'- it may tend to tie fikiuing our op- 
pofiiion to anyfyitemof fupciliitlon, which 
has had the xoiod foumc to be fandified 
by public auilK)Uty;it is, indeed, liable 
to no obj'/iion in lb p'-efent cafe; we 
do not, ’hj..cver, wliolly rely upon its 
co^'-enev. Iti. not emtended, that Chrif- 
tiaiiity is to b* receied, m-rcly becaufe it 
is ubful : but becaul' it is iiue. This 
voudeny, aid think /our objedions vv'cl! 
grounded; wc conc.iv them originating 
in your vanity, your iamoialiiy, or your 
mifapprehenf.ou. '1 Ifie arc many worth- 
ids doi.il ines, many upei tlitious obler- 
vauci", which the fad or folly of nian- 
ki'id have cvety where iiiiicxed loChiiib- 
aiiity, (efpeciaily in tin church of Rome) 
as edeiitial parts of it; if you take theft* 
fotry appendages to Cfii ill vanity, for 
Ciiriliiamty itfclf, ns p/aJied by Chrifl, 
and by tlie apofilcs ; if you confound the 
Roman, with the C’ui lan uligion, you 
quite mifapprehend i s i.atu e; and .are in 
a Hate fimilar to that o men, (menlioned 
by rlut.iich, m his tcailfe of fttperfti- 
linn) who {l\ing frombpci Union, leapt 
over religion, and fiirc into downright 
atheifm.— Chiilltaaity s not a religion 
very palatable to a volutuous age; it will 
not' conform its precept to the Ibndard 
of filhion; it will rot Ideri the didbrmity 
of vice by lenient appdations ; but calls 
keeping, whoredom; itriguc, adultery; 
and duelling, murder; .will nrK pindcr 
the luft, it will not lienfe the inum- 
perance of mankind ; i' is a troublelbmc 
monitor to a man o ple.iluie; and 
your way of life may have made you 
quarrel vvilh your rcht^n. — As to your 
vanity, as a caufc of yor infidelity, luficr 
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me to produce the fentlment? of M. Bayle 
upon tnat head; if the defcrlption does 
pot fuit your Ci’.tradcr, yon uill not be 
offended at it; and il you are offended 
KV’ith its freedom, it will do you , good, 

‘ This inclines me *o that liber- 

tines, like iXn-r.a.ivanY, are not gieatly 
perfuaded of the tuth of what they fay. 
They have made no viecj) examination ; 
tliey have hanud fo'^-c few objevdions, 
whicli they me ni'r| ctu.f.iy making a noilc 
vsdth ; they fj eak Ik'Ii a piinciplc of ollcn- 
talion, and give iheiileivcs the lie in the 
time of darger. — \ar;ity has a gi enter 
fliare in tledr difpu'cs, than confciencc ; 
they imagine, that the iingnlailty and 
boldncfs of tlic opii'ors which they main- 
tain, will give thenuhe reputation ct men 
of parts; — by dcgiw''?, they get a habit 
of holding impiou . oleourics; and if tlitdr 
Yaniiy be accoii p wiul by a vi luptuous 
life, their piogui! in that load is the 
fv/iftcr.’ 

'rhe main lltcTs if your objedions, rolls 
not upon the infuliticncy of tlie extetnal 
cvldercc to ti»c iiitli ol Chrillianity' ; for 
few (d you, tliouja you may become the 
future OHiatiunts <1 tiie feuatc, or of tlic 
bar, liave e\er cnjdoy.d an l;our in its 
examination; but it ulls upon the diHi- 
eulty of ihc doCiinei, coiuaiitcd in the 
New 'IVllimi nt ; they c.xc.cd, you fay, 
vour coanprohcnlijn ; and you tidititate 
youiftdvcF, ym arc not yet anivtd 
at the tiuc ll.'iulad ot oiihodox fairfi, — 
credo quia impuhbilc. You think, it 
would he taking i fupci itucus tu uble, to 
enquire into tlic nature of the external 

proofs by wdiich Chi illiaiilt> i-^ tlkiMilhcd; 
Jince, in your oni mn, the book iilcdf car- 
ries with it its owl refutation. A gentle- 
man as acute, pi'bably, .lb any of you; 
.and wdio once bill. led, pcihaps, as lade 
as any ol you, ht draw-n a quite diiilient 
conclufion* from die pcrufal of the New 
Teliamcnt; hisbik (however exception- 
able it may be ibught in iomc paiticular 
parts) exhibits tot only a diilinguiflied 
triumph of re. ion over prejudice, of. 
Chriili.inity cve d/ii'm ; but it exhibits, 
what is inlinitc 1)11101 c raie, the charadcr 
of a ni.in, who ha had couiagc and candour 
enough to ackne’k'dgr it. 

But what if ncic Ihould be feme in- 
cemprclicnfiblc o»ifriues in the Ch’illian 
religion; jcinc rircumilances, which in 
their caufes, ordicir confcqucnccs, fw- 
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pafs the reach of human reafon ; are they 
to be rejcdled upon tint account > You 
are, or would be thought, men of read- 
ing, and knowledge, and enlarged under- 
ilandings; w'cigh the matter fairly; and 
confidcr whether icvcaled religion be not, 
in this refpci^l, juil upon the fame footing, 
with cvciy other objeft of your contcjn- 
plation. Even in nathcmatics, thefclence 
of demoniVration iifelf, though you get 
OUT its full piinciples, and learn to digtil 
tl.e idea of a point without parts, a line 
without breadth, and a furface without 
thk'I'.iKfs; yet you will find yourfelvcs at 
a lo(; to compreliCncl the perpetual ap- 
pioximritioii of lines, which can never 
meet; the do^ljinc of incommenfuiable:;, 
and of an infinity of infinites, each ia- 
fii it^ ly g' eater, or iniinitely Ids, not oi.Iy 
thin ally finite quantity, but tlian caih 
Ollier. Jn plivfms, you cannot cmiipjc- 
liend tlic piimaiy enufe of any tiling ; i.ut 
of tl e light, by wdiicli you fee ; nor of 
the el.dlicity of the air, by which you 
heat ; nor of the fire, by which you are 
wanned. In phyliology, yen cannot tJi, 
what iiill gaic meiion to the Ivciit; lUT 
w Ii.it contiiUU'S it; ni)j- why its im'ii'tn ii 
Ic'i volimt.ii y, tlian that of the lung ; nrr 
w.hy soil aie able to move yonr aim, ui 
the light or left, by a fimple \oliiiou: you 
cannot c' pl.iin the c.iule of animal lieat; 
nor compiohend the principle, by which 
your lit^dy wn^ at ftift formed, nor by 
which it is fullaincd, nor by which it will 
be reduced to earth. In natural reli- 
gion, you cinnot comprehend the eicruity 
or onininiclcncc of the Deity; nor ca- 
fily undcrlland, lu,.v his piclcleucc can 
be confiilent with your ficedcm, or his 
imnuit.'ibility witli Ids government of mor.il 
.agents; nor why he did not make ail his 
cieatuies equally perfed ; nor why he did 
not create them foonc.-: In fuort, you 
cannot look into any branch of knowledge, 
but you will meet with fubjeds above 
your comprehcnfion. 'I’hc fall and the 
redamption of human kind, are not more 
incomprciici>fible, than the creation and 
tlic confervation of th.e univerfe ; the infinite 
author cf tlic w orks of providence, and of 
nature, is equally infcrutable, equally pad 
our finding out in them both. And it is 
fomew'hat remarkable, that the deepeft in- 
quirers into nature, have ever thought w ith 
moil reverence, and fpoken wdth moll 
diffidence, concerning thofe things, which 

in 
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5 n revelled i elision, may feem hard to be 
uiivlciilood; tliev have ever avoided that 
fcl f- I'll Hie! ency of knowledge, which fprings 
fioni ignorance, pioduccs indifference, and 
In infuK-htv. Adininble to thi;> pni- 
pi-le, is the rcilc^lion of the greateit niathc- 
itnfki.'ti of the prefent age, when he is 
Cv'nihatino an o; inicii of Newton’s, by an 

h. poiliei;^ of his own, iVill Icfs d-^fcnfiblc 
thin that which he oppows : — 'Tons ies 
ioi.is cjUJ je\ois de cjs tliirils-forls ipii 
Ikt.qucnt ie*. verlies de notre uligloi', ct 
v'ri ir.('C(',uent mcinc avee la plus iinperli- 

i. nte fiiihr.ince, jc penfe, chcliK mot tel! 
co nlncn ct com'iien des chofes fur lelqiiels 
w'l.s laifo'^ncz fi Icgereinent, i'ont idles 
pl.i, ud'hines, ct plus eleves, que cciles 
iui ! fi'kllcs le grand Newton s’egaie fi 

iwneat. 

Plato inentiors a fet of men, who were 
vny i Miorant, and thought thcmfclves 
liipienLlv wife; and who reje»f'led the 
ai for tlw being ol a God, derised 

l-'sn the Itarmony and order of the uni- 
\eilV, as old an I tiitc; there have l)^*’n 
m- e, it feein^, in all ages, who in alLnlo-! r 
1" '.aritv, halve cvei looked tjuth: an .v- 
[,v aciit, hov/wer, is not the woiie for 
laiig old ; an I furcly it would have been 
s me e ju'l mode cf rcafoning, if you had 
I erai.vd ilie external evidence tor the 
t -ith of Clii idi inlty, weighed the old ar- 
guavats f om miracles, and fioin propiic- 
ci s, befoij you had rtje^'t.'d tliC wliolc 
swoa It fiom the difiiculties you met W'ith 
i"i It. Youwoidd l.uigli at an Ind'an,who 
la ]u\'j'’Pg into a hiiiory of Englan 1, and 
mcefijg with the mention of the d’harnej 
beiiig fiozcn, or of a ihower of h?dl, or of 
h’-uw, Iheuld thiow the book afide, as 
u'lwuithy of his further notice, fioin his 
'•'■nit of ability to comprehend thefe phx* 
nOtnea i. 

In confidering the argument from mi* 
ncles, you will ibon be convinced, that it 
i^ poffible for God to work miracles ; 
and you w'ill be convinced, that it is as 
pelhble for human tclliinony to cllablilh 
the truth of miraculous, as of phyfical 
f't hifiorical events ; but before you can 
be convinced that the miracles in queflion 
fupported by fuch tcdlmony as de- 
ferves to be credited, you mull inquire at 
period, and by what perfons, the 
books of the Old and New I'ellament were 
compofed; if you rejcftihe account, with- 
ouT making this examination, you rejc^l it 
from prejudice, not from reafon. 
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There is, however, a fhoit method of 
examining this argument, which may, 
perhaps, make as great an iinpietlion 011 
your minds, as any other. Thiec men of 
ciidinguillied abilities, rofe up at different 
ll:nc5, find attacked Chiillianity with 
c\ e>y objection which their malice could 
fuggeff, or their learning could devife; 
but neither Celfus in tlic iecond century, 
nor Poiphviy in the ihiid, nor the emperor 
Juli'.n hiinfiif in the f'Uith century, ever 
(|ueirioned th.e icility of the miracles rc- 
l.iied in tlic gofp' Is. Do but you grant 
us what ihcfc men (who were moie likely 
to know the tiuth of t'lc matter, than you 
can!)') giMitcdto their adveifaries, and 
\vc will vciy le'iJilv h’t you ni.ikc the molt 
of the in v.ic, to wiiich, as the bill wretched 
fhifr, liuw' v.e'c loroed to aitiihutc them. 
Wc can had \u u n'cn, in our d'vs, who 
from t!ie inixluic of two ci'loiiikfs liquors, 
will pioJiice you a t’li.das red as blood, 
or c'fany oiner colour )cu defirc ; ct diiJlo 
citiiis, by a tliop ic'.ej"ihbng water, will 
rcllore the tranfparcncy ; tliey will mak? 
two Hi'ids coaielce into .1 folid body; and 
from the mixture of liepiors colder than 
ice, will Inllai.ily raife yi-ii a hoiild explo- 
fion, and a liemendous 0 nc: il.ele, and 
tv\c:uyo;hei tiicks thev will peiform, wiih- 
oiit havi.i','^ been fent with inir b ivlour to 
Egypt to loam magic; nay, with a bottle 
or" two of oil, they will cnmpofe the undu- 
lations of a lake; and liy a little .irt, tucy 
will rclloie the funclioiw of life to a man, 
who h.!s lieen an hour or two under wai- 
ter, or a day or two buried In the liiow'; 
but in vain will thefe men, or the greatell 
magician that Egypt ever laws fay to a 
bidderous fea, « IV.icc, be dill in vain 
W'ill tiiey fay to a carcafe rotting in the 
graxc, “ Come forth;” the winds and the 
tea will not obey them, and tlie putrid car- 
cafe will not hear them. You need not 
fuffer yourfelvcs to be deprived of the 
weight of this argument ; from its having 
been obferved, that the Fathers have ac- 
knowledged the fupernatural part of l*a- 
ganifm; fmee the Fathers were in no con- 
dition to deti-a a cheat, wliich was fup- 
ported both by tlic lUrpofition of the peo- 
ple, and the power of the civil magi (Irate; 
and they were, fiom that inability, forced 
to attribute to infernal agency what was 
too cunningly contrived to be deteded, 
and contrived for too impious a pur- 
pofe, to be credited as the work of 
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With refpeft to prophecy, you may, 
perhaps, have accuftomed yourfelvcs to 
confidcr it, as originating in Afwtie en- 
thufiafm, in Chaldean inyikry, or in the 
fubtle ftratagem of intcreded priells ; and 
have given jourldves no more trouble 
concerning the predications of facred, than 
concerning ilic oiaclcs of Pagan hillory. 
Or, if yoa have ever call a glance upon 
this fubjeft, the diffenfions of learned men 
concerning the proper inlerp relation of 
the revelation, and othei diflicult piophc- 
cics, may have made you ralldy conclude, 
that all prophecies were equally unintel- 
ligible; and more indebted for their ac- 
compliihmcnt, to a fortunate concurrence 
of events, and the pliant ingenuity of the 
expofitor, than to the infpired forefight of 
the prophet. In all that the prophets of 
the Old Teftament have delivered, con- 
cerning the deftru(flion of particular cities, 
and the dcfolation of particular kingdoms, 
you may fee nothing but fhrewd conjec- 
tures, which any one acquainted with the 
hidory of thfi rii'b and fall of empires, 
might certainly hive made: and as you 
would not hold him I'or a jiiophct, uho 
iliould nowalliim, tint Loudon or Paiis 
would afford to tuUirc a^^es a fpctllacle 
jufl as melancholy, ai that which vve novv 
contemplate, with a figl:, in the luins of 
Agrigentniii or Palmy la; fo you cannot 
perfuade youifclves to believe, that the 
denunciations of the proplnts ng.unll the 
haughty cities of 'Pyte or baby Ion, for 
inlUnce, pioceeded from the inrpiiaii''U 
of the Deity, 'j'herc is no doubt, that by 
feme fuch general kind of reaioning, many 
arc influenced to pay no attention to an 
aigunient, which, if properly confidered, 
carries with it the llrongelt conv iftion. 

Spinoza faid, That he would ha\c 
broken his athelflic lyllcm to pieces, and 
embraced without repugnance the ordinary 
faith of Ciiridians, if he could have per- 
fuaded hlmfelf of the refurrcClion of Laza- 
rus from the dead; and 1 quefhon not, 
that there arc many diihche\crs, who 
would rclinquilh their Jcitlic tenets, and 
receive the gofpel, if they could perfuade 
themfclves, that God had ever fo lar inter- 
fered in the moial government of the 
world* as to illumine the mind of any 
cue man with the knowledge of future 
events. A miracle itrikes the fcrdcs of 
the perfons who fee it, a piophccy .ad- 
drtAes ilTclf lo the undcrlhndiugs of thofe 
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who behold its completion; and it re-* 
quires, in many cafes, fome learning, in 
all fomc attention, to judge of the corre- 
fpondence of events witli the predidions 
concerning them. No one can be con- 
vinced, that what Jeremiah and the otlier 
prophets foretold of the fate of Babylon, 
that it Ihould be bcTicgcd by the Medc'.; 
that it fliould be taken, when her mighiy 
men were drunken, when her fprings were 
dried up ; and that it fhould become a pool 
of water, and fhould remain dcfolate for 
ever; no one, I fay, can be convinced, 
that all thefe, and other p^.rts of the pro- 
phetic denunciation, ha-, e been minutelv 
fullilled, without fpending fomc time ia 
reading the accounts, whidi profane hiito- 
rians have delivered down to us con- 
cerning its being taken by Cyrus; ai.d 
which modern travellers have given us of 
its prclent fituation. 

Porphyry was fo perfiiaded of the coin- 
cidence between the prophecies of D.miJ 
and t!ic events, that he was forced to atfriin 
the prophecies were written after liie 
things prophefied of had happened; ano- 
ther Porphyry has, in our days, been io 
alhmilhed at the coircTpondence betweeir 
the prophecy concerning the dcdrujJtion 
of jeruialcm, as related by St. MatiheA, 
and the hillory of that event, as recorded 
by jofephus; that, rather than embrace 
Chridianity, he has ventured to all'ert 
(contrary to the f.iith'Of all ecclenalHc.d 
hillory, the opinion of the learircd of all 
ages, and all the rules of good criticifrn) 
that St. Matthew wroi* hi) Golpel after 
Icrufalem had been taken and dellroved 
by the Romans. You may from thelc 
inllanccs peretive the llrength of lire ar- 
gument from propliccy ; it has not been 
able indeed to vanquilli the prejudices of 
cither the aniient or the modern Por- 
phyry ; but it has been able lo compel 
them both, to be guilty of obvious falfe- 
hoods, which have nothing but impudeiit 
afiertions to fupport them. 

Some over-zealous interpreters of ferip- 
ture have found prophecies in Ample nar- 
rations, extended real predidions beyond 
the times and circumllances to which the/ 
naturally were applied, and perplexed their 
readers with a thoufand quaint allufions 
and allegorical conceits; this proceeding 
has made unthinking men pay Icfs re- 
gard to prophecy in general; there are 
lomc predicbons however, fuch as thofe 
concerning 
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tcncerning the prefent (late of the Jcwijh 
pc.iple, and tlic corruption of Chrillianity, 
\^l>ich are now fulfilling in the woild ; and 
wiii:h, if you will take the trouble to 
c^alnlnc them, you will find of Inch an 
(■ .traordinary natu-e, that you will not 
pcihapi helitate to refer them to God ai 
thtlr author; and if you once become per- 
ju.uled of the truth of any one miracle, or 
of the completion of any one prophecy, 
will iciolve all your ciifiiculiiei. (con- 
cv inlng tne manner of God’s interpofition, 
i\ tke" moral government of our fpccies 
and the nature of the doflrincs contained 
111 levelatlon) into your own inability fully 
to comptchend the whole feheme of divine 
pro\ uicnce. 

\Vc are told however, that the (Irange- 
nds of the narration, and the dltliculty of 
the dofl. tries contained in the New Tella- 
ineut, are not the only circuniliances w'hich 
induce you to reject it; you have dil- 
coveicd, you think, fo many coiuiadicVions, 
hi the accounts which tiie Kvangclills have 
given of the life of Chrid, that you aic 
compcdlcd to confider the whole a., an ill- 
digeilcd and impiobabic llory. You would 
not reafon thus upon any other occafion; 
you would not rejeft as fthuious the ac- 
counts given by Livy and i’ol) bias of Han- 
mbil and the Caithnginians, though you 
ihould dlfcover a difiereuce betwixt them 
in fcweral points of little importance. You 
cmiiot compare the hilioiy of the fame 
events as delivered by any two hilloriaus, 
but you will meet with many clicuni- 
Itanccs, which, though mentioned by one, 
arc either wholly omitted or diricrcnily 
related by the other; and tliis oblcrvaticm 
is peculiarly applicable to biugiaphical 
writing^: But no one e\er thought of dil- 
belicving the leading ciicumlUnccs of the 
lives of Vitclllus or Verpafian, becaufe Ta- 
citus and Suetonius did not in every thing 
correfpond in their accounts of thefe em- 
perors ; and if the memoirs of the life and 
doftrines of M. dc Voltaire himfclf, were 
feme twenty or thirty years after his death, 
to be delivered to the world by four of 
bis moft intimate acquaintance ; I do not 
apprehend that we Ihould dilcredit the 
whole account of fuch an extraordinary 
man, by reafon of fomc flight inconfillen- 
cies and contradiflions, which the avowed 
enemies of hb name might chance to dif- 
o>vcr in the fevcral narrations. Though 
wc fhould grant you then, that the Esan- 
gdilb half Men into iomt trivial con- 
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tradidions, in what they have related con- 
cerning the life of Chrift; yet you ought 
not fo draw any other inference from our 
conccilion, than that they had not plotted 
logcihcr, as cheats would have done, in 
ordci to^ive an unexceptionable confillcncy 
to their fraud. We arc not however dil- 
poicd to make you any fuch conceiEon; 
we will rather Ihew you the futility of 
) our general argument, by touching upon 
a few of the places, whicn you think arc 
moll liable to your cenlure. 

You obferve, that neither Luke, nor 
Mark, uor John have mentioned the 
cruelty of Herod in ‘murdering the infants 
of Bethlehem ; and that no account is to 
be found ol this matter in Jofephus, who 
wrote the Ide of Herod; and therefore 
the fad rtcoideJ by Matthew b not true. 
—'Die concurrent telUmony of many in- 
dependent vvj iters concerning a matter of 
fad, unquellionably adds to its probabi- 
lity ; but if nothing is to be received as 
title, upon the U'llimonyof a finglc author, 
we mull give up fomc of the bell writers, 
and dilbeheve fomc of the moll interclling 
fads of aniient hilloi y. 

According to Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, there was only an interval of three 
moiuhs, you fay, bt tween the bapiifm and 
crucifixion of jefus; from which time, 
taking away the forty days of the temp- 
tation, rhcio will only lemain about fix 
uetks fur the whole period of his public 
minillry ; which lallcd however, according 
to St. john, at the lead abewe three years, 
— Your ohjedion fairly Hated ll.inds thusj 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, in writing 
the hillory of Jefus CiiriH, mention the 
fever, il events of his life, as following one 
another in coniinaed fucccllion, without 
taking notice of the times in which they 
happened ; but is it a juft conclufion from 
their filcnce, to infer that there really were 
no intervals of lime between the tranf- 
adions which they feem to have conneded f 
Many inllances might be produced from 
the moft admired biographers of antiquity, 
in which tlic events arc related, as im- 
mediately confequent to each other, which 
did not happen but at very diftant periods : 
wc have an obvious example of this man- 
ner of writing in St. Matthew ; who con- 
neds the preaching of John the Baptift 
with the return of jofeph from Egypt, 
though we are certain, that the latter 
event preceded the former by a great many 
years. 
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John lias faid nothing of the inflitution 
*)f the Lord’s fupprr ; the otlier Kvange- 
lifts have faid nothing of tlie wafliing of 
tlie dilciples’ feet; — What then? aic you 
not aflumed to produce thrift fuds-, as in- 
fl.inccs of contradii non ? if onu.'ihms are 
con traditions, look iruo the hiilory of tlie 
age of Louis the h'ouircenth, or into tlic 
general hillorv of M. dc Voltaire, aaul 
you will meet with a gicat abundaiice of 
contradi^dinis. 

Joiin, in incntiofiing the ciiroonrre ^vhich 
Jclus had w’i!ii his neither a.;d his beloved 
cliieiple, at the time of hr. ci in 'fivion, 
Lys, ili.it flie, with JM oy Magdahne, 
flood near the crofs; M.atthew, on the 
otiicr hand, lays, that M.i:y Magdalene 
and the other women were.thcie, lieholl- 
ing afu olf: this you r},ink a irianifcll 
contraditiont and kodinjdy in.^uire, whe- 
ther the women and tlic bJoveil difciplc, 
which were ncir the ciof*?, could be the 
fame with thole, who dood 1 ir fiom the 
crol'. ? — It is diliicidt i oi to t!.uil];i< (i> the 
bound.s of moderation and good ininreii, 
in anfwcring Inch Ibpidiliv: uli.it! have 
you to learn, that thou'di the luangelul', 
fpeak of the ciucltixion, n. of one event, 
it was not acconipbllied in one inihi 
but lalK'd fcvcral iinui^? And uliy tin; 
women, wi'.o were at a di'Unce fimn die 
crofs, might not, dining it. copti.iipr, e, 
diaw near iheciolj; or fom l^ing near 
the crofs ni’glit not move fonn tip 
ciofs, i.> ino;e than )!m can cai'hhn lu 
cither ns oi youifelves. Ai'd we tde 
from voLi your only rel'iige, by ilenviig 
cvpi etdy, that the dillVrent lav angi b.U, in 
tlieir mention of t'le uoiiPti, fpeak of il'.e 
lame point of time. 

'rhe Evangcliib', yni afiim, are fil’en 
into giofs conti.idiiJfio''‘., :■ tlvir acccunts 
of the appeniances, bv v.l.tcli jeiaN rnani- 
Icllcd himfelfto iiis tliiciflci, ifter Iji-, re- 
liirrei‘lion fom the d^cid; for Matihew 
fpeaks of two, M.uk of three, luike of 
two, and jo!m of four. 'I’h i: coutia- 
dit^lory propofillons cannot be- tine, is 
readily gr.inted ; and if you Vvdl produce 
the pl.tce, in which M; tthcv.- f.i\ >, that Je- 
fns Chrill appeared t.vico, end no oficncr. 
ic will be further granted, llmt he is 
contradi«lded by John, in a veiv inatciial 
part of bis narration ; but tdl )ou do that, 
you mud cxcufe me, if I cannot grant, 
tiC.'.i ti\c Lvangelills liavc contraJidleJ each 
other in this point; fo'- to common under- 
lugdings it is pretty evid^n:, that if-Cirlfl 


appeared four times, according to John's 
account, he mud have appeared twice, 
according to that of Matthew and 
Luke, and t'liice, accoiding to that of 
hhtk. 

'ihediC-ient EvangclilL arc not only 
a<'cufed ol contr.adicfing each other, Ivu 
Luke is f.iid to have contiadict'd hiai- 
It If; for in his gofpel he tells us, that jeu:': 
afeended into heaven from Ih'thauy ; and 
ill tiie Aids oi' the Apnldes, of vvluch ' ‘ 
ii the r(']-i'n'd author, he inlbrms U', "’i ’i 
jefiis alceiid-’d Iron Mtiimt Olivet. — 'i ear 
objefli'ui proL' vis eit’i;:- born your i'^iio 
laitc of g o pjphy, or your ill wil' t ) 
Chiidlanl: ' ; .and u,va,i ciilicr fiippi'aH )", 
de<eivi> our conte.ept: b; plealcvh 1 e's . 
ever, to n irunlier for tii* futuie, t' i 
Jb'thMiV \- n(;l O’dy llie e ;inc t)f .i le.’.s 
but ol a tlifrieHol McjutUiivet .uljo.au'g 
to tiiC tiAve. 

Fiom tins f; ecimen of the cotUi i- 
iliitior'U .ikid).,d to t;ie luflo i .ns of the 
life of Ch'i'f, y~i! in IV judge for ^cMr- 
lelves wl.at little iiafon tiieie is to uj A 
Cliriduui'lv upon t'le’- nccouU; and l.ow 
r.idly vrill bo impi'lei Ui'on (m a 
nntler of tnoie conleouence to you tha i 
any oiIk.'i) il \ou t.ike cveiy thug 
Im a conti adi 'Ih-n, vv'fich the unc.'n’i 
ad\ Ti in s oi V.,!iiilln.ii.y I'n.tk pr< per la 
cai! one. 

ih ibie I put an end to this mh-bef , I 
cinrot help ti!:i*’g pi)tic#''Of an it;; een 
b) whicli foi’ie phii.dbpn.'^rs h.ive (t ! te 
lu h'lioiire 1 to ov! iiurn th-a whole Ih .hni 
('1 Kv. laLiri: and it is the inor'’ »He< .he .' 
to give ,in .nifwer to their objAtior, as it 

bv’eonu* a c'^mmon fu' j. tlof p.hih/, p’.ii:..l 
C(Miv e: ! .’it'n, elpt'ci dly ainong'l iliofe, v. ho 
havevihiod rlie coriinent. i’lie obj. A’mi 
Tond.t to I' v liul. t:, a. ii fuppof:d,th(' autho- 
rity o! .Mel ^ ; by ilmw i.ig, ill'll the ea'tli i< 
riucli old( !,tl .'11 It c.m be piovcd to be from 
lii^ acryunt of the civ’ation, and the icr'p- 
tiire clironology. We contend, tint li' 
thoufand years iiave not yet clapfevi, fuice 
t.'ie cicaiion ; and thefc pliilofoplicrs con-_ 
tend, th it thev have indubitable proof ct 
the eutlds bang at the kail fomteen 
t' onhnd \vais old; and they compl.dn/ 
that Mefes hangs as a dead weight upon 
them, and blunts all their zeal for m- 
cjuii v. 

I he Canonico Recupero, who, it feems# 
i^ c’^gaged in writing the Iridory of mount 
Etna, li.is difcovercd a ftratuin of lava, 
which flowed fro» that mountain, ac- 
corJiu^ 
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Wording to his opinion, in the time of the 
lecond Punic war, or about two thoufand 
ye.ifs ago; this ftratum is not yet covered 
uithfo'l, fufiicient for the produ£lion of 
cither corn or vines ; h requires then, fays 
the Canon, two thoufand years, at leaff, to 
conveit a itratum of lava into a fertile 
i kl. In finking a pit near Jjci, in the 
iKi^^hhoarhood of Etna, they have dif- 
c()\>:rc.l e\idcnt marks of feven didinrt 
1 h 1 ^. kA\c under the other; the furAces of 
whkh are parallel, and moil of them co- 
\rri ^ w iili a thick bed of rich earth ; now, 
t!ie eiuption, which formed the lowcll of 
the;' iiv'.i', (if\te may be allowed to rca- 
Ihi’,, Aw. the Canon, from analogy,) flowed 
from tlic mountain at Ic.ill fourteen thou- 
f.inj veais ago. — It might bo briclly an- 
Aaaed to this objodion, bv denying, that 
iliete is any thing in the hillory of Mofes 
K‘{ui!oiant to this opinion concerning the 
['r^.lt antiquity of the cMith ; for though the 
Ji(e and progirfs of arts and fcienccs, 
and the fmall multiplication of the human 
fpeciew render it almoil to a Jcmoallraiiou 
piohahle, that man has not evifted longer 
upon the fiirface of this eaith, than .tc- 
co ding to the Mofaic account; yet, that 
the eaiih was then created out of nothing, 
'Cien man was placed upon it, is not, ac- 
cniding to the fentiments of fome philofo- 
phcis, to be proved from the oiiginal 
CAt of facred fcriptuic; we might, [ 
fo', icplv, witl^'^hefe philofophers, to 
^hi' foirnidablc ODjcdlon of the Canon, 
granting it in its fullcll extent; wc 
I’te under no neceflity, however, of adopt- 
ing their opinion, in ord^ to (hew the 
j'^caknefb of the Canon’s rcafoning. For 
in tile fiiil place, the Canon has not fu- 
tij|,u(oii!y cflablilhcd his main fad, that 
ihe ]a\a in quellion, is the identical lava, 
"•hich Diodorus Siculus mentions lo havjp 
flowej from Etna, in the fecond Cartha- 
r,‘nian war; and in the fccond place, it 
J'sy be obferved, that the time ncceffary 
for convening the lavas into fertile fields, 
Jtiull l)c very different, according to the 
confiftcncics of the lavas, and 
I'lcir different fituations, with refped to 
^^evation or deprefiion; to their being cx- 
F'^led to winds, rains, and to other circ urn - 
dances; juft as the time, in which the 
oaps of iron flag (which rcfeinbles lava) 
»re covered with verdure, is different at 
furnaces, according to the nature 
® and fltuation of the furnace ; 

fometiung of this Iciad is dedtidblcfroni 
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the account of the Canon himfelf; rif6 
the crevices of this famous llraium are 
really full of lich, good foil, and have 
pretty large trees growing in them. 

But if all this ihould be thought not 
fufiicient to remove the objedion, 1 will 
produce the Canon an analogy, in oppo- 
fition to his analogy, and which is grounded 
on more certain fads. Etna and Vefu- 
vius refemble each other, in the caufn 
which produce their eruptions, and in the 
nature of their lavas, and in the time ne- 
cePary to mellow them into foil fit for 
vegetation ; or if there be any flight dif- 
fctcnce in lids iffped, it is piobably not 
greater than what lubfills between dlfierent 
lavas of the fame mountain. 'This being 
admitted, which no philofoplier will deny, 
the C.anon’s an.tlogy will piovc jiiil nothing 
at all, if vve can produce .an inllancc of 
feven different lavas (with interjacent 
fliata of vegetable earth) which have 
flowed from mount Vcluvius, wiudn the 
fpace, not of fouitcen thoufand, but of 
fomewhat Icis than feventcen hundred 
)\ajs; foi then, according to our analogy, 
a lliatum ol l.ava mav be covcied with 
vegetable fdl, in about two hundred and 
fifty years, inllc.id of rcquiiing two thou- 
fand for the purpiffe. I’he eruption of 
Vefuvius, which dcllrovcd Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, is rendered ilill more famous 
by the death of Pliny, recorded by ids 
nephew, in his letter to 'Facitus ; this event 
happened in the year 79; it is not yet 
then quite feventcen hundred years, fince 
Herculaneum was fwallowcd up: but wo 
aie informed by unquellionable autlunity, 
that ‘ the matter which covers the ancient 
town of Herculaneum, is not the produce 
of one eruption only ; for there are evi- 
dent marks, that thcmaitcr of fix criiptioni 
has taken its courfc over that which lies 
immediately above the town, and wa* the 
caufc of its deftrudion. Thcfe ftrata arc 
either of lava or burnt matter, with veins 
of good foil betwixt them.’— I will not 
add another word upon this fubjed; ex- 
cept that the bilhop of tlic diocefe, was not 
much out in his advice to Canonlco Re- 
cupero— to t;dcc care, not to make his 
mountain older than Mofes; though it 
w'ould have been full as well, to have (hut 
his mouth witli a reafon, as to have flop* 
ped it with the dread of an ccclcfiaflical 
ccnfurc. 

You perceive, with what eafe a little at- 
teniion will rcinovc a great diflkulty ; but 
U had 
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^(l wc been able to fay nothing, in expla- 
lution of this phenomenon, we Ihonld not 
have afted a very rational part, in making 
our ignorance the foundation of our infide- 
lity, or fuffering a minute phiiofopher to 
rob us of our religion. 

Your objedions-to revelation, may be 
numerous ; you may find fault with the ac- 
count, which Mofej) has given of the crea- 
tion and the fall ; you may not be able to 
get water enough for an univcrfal deluge ; 
nor room enough in the ark of Noah, for 
all the different kinds of aerial and terref- 
trial animals ; you may he diffatisfied with 
the command for facrificing of Ifaac, for 
plundering the Egyptians, and for extir- 
pating the Canaanites ; you may find fault 
with the Jcwifli occonomy, for its ceremo- 
nies, its I’acrifices, and its multiplicity of 
piieih; you may objed to the impreca- 
tions In the Pfalms, and think the immo- 
ralities of David, a fit fubjeft for dra- 
matic ridicule; you may look upon the 
partial promulgation of ChriiUanity, as 
an infupcrablc objeftion to its truth ; and 
waywardly rejeft the goodnefs of God 
toward yourfelves, bccaufc you do not 
comprehend, how you have deferved it 
more than others ; you may know nothing 
of the entrance of fin and death into the 
world, by one man’s tranfgrelllon ; nor 
be able to comprehend the dofirinc of the 
crofs and of redemption by Jefus Chrifl; 
in fhort, if your mind is fo difpofed, you 
may find food for your fcepticifm in every 
page of the Bible, as well as in every ap- 
pearance of nature ; and it is not in the 
power of any perfon, but yourfelves, to 
clear up your doubts ; you mu ft read, and 
you muft think for yourfelves; and you 
muft do both with temper, with candour, 
and with care. Infidelity is a rank wted ,* 
it is nurtured by our vices, and cannot be 


ligion ; we beg of you to examine it 
the bottom, to try it, to prove it, and not 
to hold it faft unlefs you find it good. TiJ! 
you are difpofed to undertake this tafic, it 
becomes you to confider with great feriouf- 
nefs and attention, whether it can be for 
yoor intereft to ettcem a few witty farcafmj, 
or metapbyfical fubtlcties, or ignorant mit 
reprefentations, or unwarranted aflertions, 
as unanfwerablc arguments againft revela- 
tion t and a very flight reflexion will con- 
vince you, that it will certainly be for your 
reputation, to employ the flippancy of your 
rhetoric, and the poignancy of your lidi- 
culc, upon any fubjed, rather than upon 
the fubjedft of religion. 

I take my leave with recommending to 
your notice, the advice which Mr. Locke 
gave to a young man, who was defirous of 
becoming acquainted with the dodrines of 
the Chrirtian religion. * Study the holy 
feripture, cfpecially the NewTeftament; 
Therein are contained the w'ords of eternal 
life. It has God for its author ; Salvation 
for its end; and Truth vvithout any mix* 
turc of error for its matter.’ 

Bijhop Waifin, 

§ 201. Mijlakes in judging of the Sa ip* 
ture JiylCf ^ c. 

The books of the Old Tcftament,w'hich 
were w’litien by the divine will and infpi- 
ration, w^rc by the Jews of old nfually di- 
vided into three fevcral clafles, whereof the 
firft comprehended the five books of Mofes; 
the fecond, ail the prophets ; and the third, 
thofe writings which they called Chetubim, 
the Greeks ^giographa ; or books that 
were written®y holy men, but not with 
fuch fulnefs of fpirii as to be ranked among 
the prophets. In this divifion they rec- 
koned five books in the firft clafs ; eight in 
the/ccond; and nine in the third; in all 


plucked up as eafily as it may be planted : 
your difficulties, w'ith refpc^I to revelation, 
m.ay have firft arifen, from your own rc- 
fle&on on the religious indifference of 
thofe, whom, from your earlicft infancy, 
you have been accultcmed to revere and 
imitate ; domeftic irreligion may have 
made you willing hearers qf libertine con- 
verfation; and the uniform prejudices of 
the world, may have finilhed the bufinefi 
at a VTry early age ; and left you to wan- 
der through life without a principle to di- 
re^ your condu^, and to die without Hope. 
We arc far from wifhing you to truft tht 
word of the clergy for the truth of your re- 


two-and- twenty ; according to the num^ 
ber of the letters of their alphabet, and ai 
fully comprehending all that was neceffary 
to be known and believed, as the number 
of their letters did all that was requifite W 
be faid or written ; for in this method it 
that tlicy range them. 


The books of Mofes. 
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. 
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Genefis. 

Exodus. 

Leviticuf. 

Numbers. 

Deuteronomy* 
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four books of the former 
prophets. 

4 - 


y*OJjr books of the latter 
prophets. 

4 - 


/:iJ the left of the holy 

WiltClS. 

9 - 


Jolhua. 

1 Judges, and Ruth. 

Samuel i. and 2 . 

. Kings l. and z. 

Ifaiah. 

jcicmiah, and his Lamentations. 
Ezekiel. 

The books of tlie 1 2 IclTer prophets^ 
~ King David’s Prahn". 

Kii^ Solomon’s Provcibs. 

His Eccldiallcs. 

His Song of Songs. 

I’he book of Job. 

I'hc book of Daniel. 

The book of I' zia and Nchcmi.ihJ 
The book of Elllier. 

^ The book of Chioniclcs i. and 3. 




Tat be tiie books ever fo genuine, and 
tiiclr truliiion ever fo certain, yet we can- 
r.ei .Jppole them wrote by perfons divine- 
ly inf, n red, fo long as we lec in them cer- 
tain cintaclers inconfillcnt with fucha fup- 
poiifion. Surely the pureft language, the 
iitoil perfed ftyle, the greatefl clearncfs, 
the nioft exaild method, the foundeft rcafon- 
ing, the man of apparent confiftency, and, 
in a word, all the e.xcellencies of good 
writing, might be expelled in a piece 
compofed or dkdated by the Spirit of God ; 
but books wherein we find the reverfe of 
all this, it is idle, if not impious, to aferibe 
to the Deity. 

I. One great miftakc which the gene- 
rality ol readers run into, is, to judge of 
the compofition of the Scripture, not from 
its original, but from its tranflations : for, 
befidcs that in ancient wrjjfcgs, fuch as 
the Bible is, there arc allufifons to many 
litcs and cuftoms that are now laid afide, 
and, for this rcafon, mull needs feem flat 
or impertinent ; which, when they were in 
had a great deal of fpirit and pro- 
priety in them ; and befides that the He- 
brew, in particular, is a language of a pe- 
culiar call, both in the contexture of its 
Words, and the cadence of its periods, and 
Contains certain expreflions, whofc cm- 
phafis can no mort be tranftated into an- 
other language, than the water of a dia- 
^onj can be painted, without detrading 
from the original : befides all this, I fay, 
^hc tranflators themfelves, ibmetimes by 
^‘ioning into miftakes, and at all limes by 
^t.hcfing too rcligioufly toihc letter of the 
text, have contributed not a Uttlc to make 
ftyle of the Sacred Writings appear 
Vii advantageou*. Par, whereas other 


tranflators have taken a liberty to accom- 
modate the beauties of the language 
whcrelnto they tranflale, to the idioii.ms 
of that wherein their author wrote ; ihcfc 
h.-ive thought themfelves rellrained from 
nllng fuch freedom in a divine compofi- 
tion"; and have therefore left fcverjl He- 
braic, and other foreign phral'cs in their 
vcrfion, which feem a little uncouth, an I 
give the reader, who can look no farther, 
a very odd notion of the original i though 
it is certainly manifeft, that the moll ele- 
gant piece of oratory that ever was fram- 
ed, if wc render it literally, and not 
it the true genius of the language vvhere- 
unto wc are admitting it, wc lofe all its 
beauty, and appear with the fame difad- 
vantage. 

II. Another miflakc that wc run jnto, 
is, when wc confine eloquence to any na- 
tion, and account that the only proof of it, 
which IS accommodated to the picfcnt tallc. 
Wc indeed, in thefe European countries, 
whofc languages, in a great mcifurc, arc 
derived from Greek and Latin, make 
them the patterns for our imitation, and 
account them the ftandard of pciMton; 
but there is no reafon why the eailcru na- 
tions, whofc languages have no athujiy 
with them, fliould do the fame ; much Icii 
is it reafonablc to exped it in wj iters who 
lived long before thefe Greek or Latin au- 
thors, we fo much admire, were born. It 
is fufticient for them that they wrote ac- 
cording to the faftiionablc, and eflcemtd 
eloquence of their owm timcL : but that 
the Holy Ghoft Ihould infplre with ccrum 
fchemes of fpeech, adapted to tiic modcrii 
tajle, and fuch as were utterly unknown m 
the countries where they lived, l* a tnmg 
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that can never enter into any fober man’s 
confidcration. ''J'hc truth fince Mofes 
was bred up in all tlic refined learning and 
wifdom of the Egyptian^ ; lince Solomon 
was excellent in all kind of knowledge, 
and in a manner idolized by the ealk-in 
world ; and fince Daniel’s promifing vouth 
was improved by the learning of the Chal- 
dean fages ; we have all the leafon ima- 
ginable to believe, tliat they wrote accord- 
ing to the peifeaj(ai of ftyle which was 
then in ui'e ; that though their eloquence 
differs from ours, )et it is excellent in iis 
kind ; and that, if we have other notions 
of it, it is only bccaufe we are unacquaint- 
ed with thofe bold allegoiics, and liguta- 
tivc ways of diicourfe; thofe daik fen- 
tenccs, furpriling brevities, and inconneifl- 
ed tranfitions, wherein the lutuic of their 
true fublime did confill. 

III. Another millakc we urn into is, 
when we luppofc that llic ciifual lulcs of 
eloquence are any tvays neceflhiy in (li\ ine 
compolitions. 'Ehc defi^gn of (Jod, in le- 
cording his laws, was to Inlot m oiii under- 
Ibndings, to cure cur p.ill'ous, and icdhfy 
©ur wills ; and if this end he but ..ttained, 
it is no great matter in wdnit form of dic- 
tion the preiciiption be given. We never 
exped that a phyficianks receipt Should be 
wrote in a Ciceionian llylc : and if a law- 
yer has made us a firm conveyance of an 
elbtc, wc never inquire what elegancies 
there are in the writing. When, therefore. 
Cod intends to do us far greater things 
than thefe ; when he is delivering the 
terms of our falvaiion, and preferibing the 
rules of our duty; why Ihould wc expert 
•lut he Hiould infill on the niceties of Itvlc 
and expreflion, and not rathci account it a 
diminution of his aiuhoritv, to be elabo- 
rate in miles, when he has the momentous 
iflucs of another life to command our at- 
tention, and affert our paflions ? In Ibme 
of the gieatcll works of nature, God h.as 
not confined himfclf to any fuch order and 
exartnefs. The liars, wc fee, arc not call 
into regular figures ; lakes and rivers arc 
not bounded by ilraight lines ; nor are 
hills and mountains exart cones or pyra- 
mids. When a mighty prince declares his 
will by law s and edirts to his fubierts, is 
he, do wc think, careful at all about a 
pure flyle, or elegant compofition r Is no; 
the plirii/e thought proper enough, if it 
<ronvc7s as much v\a> intended? And 
would not th * fine Ib.ilny of ibmc mcKlern 
♦ritics bi thought j'edamiv and alFcv'led on 


fuch occafions ? Why then fiiould w’c ct. 
pert in the Oracles of God an ocartnefi 
that would be unlxccoming, and beneath 
the^ dignity of an earthly monarch, ami 
wdiich bears no proportion or refembl.mcc 
to the magnificent works of the creation’ 
A firirt oblcrv.ulon of the iiilcs of gism* 
mar and rhetoiic, in clcyaiu exp; elllon', 
harmonious pciiods, and t' clinical dcfini- 
tioiis and pai linens, may gi.uify indud 
feme re.uleis ; but then it nuiil he gi anted 
that thcle things have the a\r of huina.i 
coiuiiiante in them; whereas in the liai- 
ple, unallirtetl, aitlcfs, un 'I’u.d. bold, (lyu- 
rativc llylc of the Holy Soiplurcs, 
is a chai acler fmgul.ii U' gr .it .md m.iu 'he, 
and what loi^ks moie Id c dj\ ine inipiia- 
tion, than any uidei loim of co.npuli 
tion. 

d'hcle obfervations being pieinifd, if 
W't Ihouldl now coulidei Hie natuic of l!o- 
ijiunct in gem i.H, as it is defnuv* b; Aiii- 
toHe to be a iheultv (d pctlL..ajion, aMicIi 
Cicero !n..kes to conliil in three things, 
inlli uCling, delighting, and moving our 
rcadeis on hcaicis mind, we Ih.^Il find that 
tiic Holy Sciiptm. . have a fair claim to 
thefe fetcial p.opciHc’. 

I'or wdicrc can wc meet with fuch a 
plain rcpreienr.iiioa t f tilings, in point of 
jiillory, and liuh cogoiit aigumeiUs, iii 
point of precept, as tins one volume fu.* 
iiiflies us with? Where is there .ni i.iiH.v' 
written more limply and na'inaily, and at 
the lame time iikmx* nobly and loltily, thrai 
that of the crealii'ii ol the v\orid.? Where 
are the gie.it Iclfons of moiality taagaC 
W'ith fuch forw ami perfpicuity (except ni 
the fermnns of Chi ill, and the waiiirgs ol 
the apollle's) as in the book of Dcuo.ro- 
nouiy ? Wiieie i.'. the whole conipafs cJ 
de\otion, in the fevernl forms of conkl- 
fion, perititan, fupplication, thankfgiv iagi 
vows, and praifes, lb punctually Ui ght us 
as in the book of Pfalms ? Where are the 
rules of wiidom and prudence lb convinc- 
ingly laid dowm, as in the Prcvcibs of 
Solomon, and the choice fent< nces of Ec- 
clcfiallcs ? Where is v^c and impiety of 
all kinds more jullly difplayed, and more 
.fully confuted, than in the tin cats and ad* 
monitions of the p»*nphcts ? And what do 
the little warmth?, which may be raifed in 
the fancy by an artificinl compofure and 
X ehemence of llyle, fignify in comparifoa 
of thofe llrong impulics and movement 
which the Holy Scriptures make upott ^ogd 
meu’fi foulsj they reprcfcut the fngh^ 

(4 
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FjI julKce of nn angry God to llubbom 
mTcndcTs, ami the bowels of his compaf- 
(1011, mi iin/peakablc kindnefb, to all tiue 
KMitrnts and faicnfal leivants? 

i’lie Holy Scripture indeed has none of 
ihnfe Halhy ornaments of fpeech, wherc- 
uith limnan coinpolilions lo plentifullv 
,-.,uml; but then it has a lullicicnt (lock 
of real and peculiar beauties to recom- 
nirnd it. 'l\j gi\e one inilance for all out 
(t the hi'loiv of Jofeph and his family: 
['ic wiioic rekuion ind ’cd i^ cxtiemely na- 
tuf.il . but the nrnntr or his diicoveiing 
l.i'nleh' tv) hi' biv-invi is iniialtable. “ And 
inf ah u.uM r,o lo ig r iihain hiinhlf— 
i 't, hinng up !ms \ o\k'‘ S'/ilh te.iis, I 0 1— 
j cm iolvpn— in/ f'Pmr live ?— 
\ \i tils br.tuisn to'i' I not ailv\er him; 
f.e tu' \ uere ti'\ibi.'d at h.s prcleuce. 
A 1 Jofeph luvl tv) ids bid lien, come 
I. 11 me, I pi.iy yin j ■ and t!iey can.c near, 
nd he fiid 1 rn I'lKoli — y>JurbrotiKi — 
)v eni ve foM into KgvpL.” Nothing 
c r'lmb e in 1)“ a .-'.'ju iivclg delciiptiou 
ft [vjleph’s ttnbm lelpeH tor his fat’ier, 
•■iri love tvsi his bn-threii : and, \n like 
mamer, when las isiethien iv*lu;ued, and 
t 'd ihcir titlmr in what fplendor and 
lii>, )on (olepli b\cd, it is laid, “that 
I lie Ml filmed, for he believed them 
i.nt, hut ulicn lie i i\v rite waggons which 
J"h'ph Icui fent for him, the jpirit of ja- 
ten, their father, revived; and itrad faid, 
u N ennugli — fofeph my fon is yet alive 
— 1 will go — ind fee him — befotc I die.” 
litre i'i iuui a contrail of dillereni paillons, 
f t utter defpondenev, dawning hope, and 
t^nnrmcd faith, triumphant joy, and pi- 
f't'ul aff'dion, as no oiator ia the wo, Id 
cnulj , movingly, in a more 

t'b manner, or ihorter conipals o» wardn 
^^hviiKae, h.iJ I leifure to giatilv the 
t'lrioiis, 1 iiiigoc eifily ihew, that mote 
'^‘fy figures and feheme'- of fpeech, waicli 
“tt lo much admired in profne autiiojs, 
their great beauties and ornamenu, aie 
'vaerc more coLfoicuous than in the fa- 
crul. ' ^ 

figure, for inftanee, edeemed very 
^'^od among the mailers of art, is, wlicn all 
pc members of a period begin w ith the 
\vord, The figure is called ana- 
and yet (if 1 miftake not) the 
‘Sm pfalm affords us a very beautiful pal- 
of this kind. “ Lord, who fliall 
^ in tliy tabernacle.^ Who dial! dwell 
% holy hill.? He that walKCfh up- 
n^htly he that back-biteth not ith his 
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tongue ; he that maketh much of them 
that fear the Lord; he that fwcareth to his 
hurt, and changeth not; he that putteth 
not out his money to ufuiy, nor taketh re- 
ward againll the innocent. He that does 
thefc things lhall never be moved.” 

'I'he ancient orators took a great deal 
of piide in ranging finely their antitheta. 
Ciccio is full of this, and ufes it many 
times to a degree of aifeiflation ; and yet I 
cannot find anv jdace wlicrcin he has fur- 
palfed that paid' go of the prophet. “ He 
that killeth an ov, is .is if he (lew a man; 
he that faciinceth a lamb, a-, if he cut off 
a do^A neck; he that olferetli an obla- 
tion, .IS if he olfered Iwine’s blood.” But 
abvs'.e .ill otlier ligutcs, that whereon poets 
.r.ivl oi.i‘ots love chieily lv> dwell, is the 
)i\ poi) ['oli.^, or llvJv d.'lciipiioii ; and 
\et w'e lhall hardly find in the bell clafhc 
.iut!)ojs, .my thing compir.ible, in rhi'i re- 
gaid, to the Kgvpiians’ dediiiciion in the 
Red Se.i, rel.ited in the foiig ol .Mviles and 
IVliiir.m; to the delci iptloii of ilrLcvia- 
taan in job ; to the vl ‘ftenr of (io,l, and a 
lloim .It Ic.i in the Plalmill; to the in- 
ti igucs of an .idiiltciou - woman in t!ie Lio- 
vetbs ; to the pride of the jewilli ladies in 
llaiah; and to the pligiu' of lociills in 
jocl; which is leprelentcvl like the ravag- 
ing of a country ; and llorming a ciiy by 
an armv: “ A liie devoureth bvfoictliem, 
and behind them adcfolatc wildern-'fs, and 
nothing mail efcape them. Before their 
fice people lhall be pained ; all f.ices lhall 
pnither bhackneL, 'Lhey lhall run like 
mightv men ; tney Hull climb the w.all like 
rm n of war ; they fh ill march every one 
in iii. wav, ami they lhall not break their 
ranks, 'i'hey lhall luti to and fro in the 
citv ; thev lhall run upon the wall ; they 
ih.dl cli.iib up upo.i the l.oufes; they Ball 
enter into tiie windows as’ a thief,” 1 he 
deicnpri')n is more remarkable, becaufc 
the itunlogv is c.irried fpiitc throughout 
without Braining, and the whole proedfes 
of a coiKjucring aimy in the manner of 
their maicli, their dellroying the provifion, 
and burning the country, in their fcaling 
,the 'v.-ills, breaking into houfes, and run-. 
*ning about the vanquilhcd city, are fully 
delineated and fet before our eves. 

Lrom thefe few examples (for it would 
be endlefs to proceed in inflances of this 
kind) it appears, that the Holy Bible ii 
far front being dcfcftlve in point of elo- 
Quence ; and f what is a peculiar commcti* 
dation of it) its ftyle is full of ^ grateful 
U 3 variety \ 
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variety ; fometimcj majeftic as becomes tions which oftentimes help the imperfect 
that high and holy one who inhabiteth tion of our iniellefts. Now, though wc 
eternity fometimes fo low as to anfwer do not allbrt, that the language of the 
the other part of his charader, ** who Holv Scriptures is an exaft c6py of the 
dwelleth witJi him that is of an humble reafoning of the fpiritual world ; yet, fmee 
fpirit;” and, at all times fo proper, and they came by the infpiration of the Holy 
adapted fo well to the fcveral fubjeds it Ghort, it is but reafonable to expeif that 
treats of, that whoever confiders it atten- they fhould preferve fomc fmall relilh of 
tively will perceive, in the narrative parts it; as books tranflated into another tongue 
of it, a drain fo fimple and unafFcded; in always retain fome marks of their origi, 
the prophetic and devotional, fomething nals. And hence it comes to pafs, that 
fo animated and fublime ; and in the doc- though the Holy Ghoft does vouchfifc to 
trinal and preceptive, fuch an air of dig- fpeak in the language of men, yet, in his 
nity and authority, as fcems to fpeak its divine compofitions, there are fome traces 
original divine. to be found of that bold and unlimited ra- 

We allow indeed, that method is an ex- tiocination which is peculiar to the hca- 
ccllent art, highly conducive to the clear- venly inhabitants, whofe noble and darning 
nefs and pcrfpicuity of difeourfe ; but then thoughts arc never clogged with the cold 
wc affirm, that it is an art of modern in- and jejune laws of human method, 
vention in comparifon to the times when Stackhoufi, 

the facred penmen wrote, and incompati- 

ble with the manner of writing which was § ^9^* Grayer or FJalm, 

then in vogue. We indeed in Europe, Moll: gracious Lord God, my mcrcifcl 
Who, in this matter, have taken our ex- Father; from my youth up, my Creator, 
amples from Greece, can hardfy read any my Redeemer, my Comforter, Thou, 0 
thing with pleafurc that is not digefted Lord, founded and fearched the depths 
into order, and forced under proper heads; and fccrcts of all hearts; thou acknow- 
but tlie cadern nations, who were ufed to ledged the upiight of heart; thou judged 
a free way of difeourfe, and never cramped the hypocrite; thou pondered men’s 
their notions by methodical limitations, thoughts and doings as in a balance ; thou 
would have defpifed a compofition of this mcaiured their intentions as with aline; 
kind, as much as we do a fchool-boy’s vanity and crooked ways cannot be hid 
theme, with all the formalities of its exor- from thee. 

diums, ratios, and confrmations. And, if Remember, O Lord, how thy fervent 
this was no precedent for other nations, hath walked before thee; remember what 
much Icfs can we think, that God Al- I have fird fought, and what liath been 
mighty’s methods ought to be confined to principal in my intentions. I have loved 
human laws, which, being defigncd for the thy ademblies, I have mourned for the di- 
rarrownefs of our conceptions, might be vifions of thy church, I have delighted in 
improper and injurious to his, whofe the brightnefs of thy fanfluary. This 
thoughts are as far above ours, as the vine, which thy right hand hath planted In 
heavens are higher than the earth.’* this nation, I have ever prayed unto thee. 

The truth is, infpiration is, in fome that it might have the hrd and the latter 
meafure, the language of another world, rain, and that it might ftretch her branches 
and carries in it the reafoning of fpirits, to the feas, and to the floods. The Hate 
which, without controverfy, is vafUy dif- and bread of the poor and opprefled have 
ferent from ours. Wc indeed, to make been precious in mine eyes ; I have hated 
things lie plaimbcforc our underftandings, all cruelty and hardnefs ^ heart ; I have 
are forced to rort them out into diilinft (though in a defpifed weei|) procured the 

f )artitions, and confider them by little and good of all men. If any have been n»y 
ittlc, tliat fo at laft, by gradual advances, enemies, I thought not of them, neither 
we may come to a tolerable conception of hath the fun almoft fet upon my dil'plea- 
them ; but this is no argument for us to fares, but 1 have been as a dove, free 
think that pure fpirits do reafon after this fuperfluity of malicioufncfs. Thy crea- 
rnanner. Their underftandings are quick tures have been my books, but thy Scrip- 
and intuitive : they fee the whole compafs tures much more. I have fought thec 
of rational inferences at once ; and have the courts, fields, and gardens j but 1 have 
need of thoic little methodical diftinc-^ found thee in thy temples* 

i ThouCuida 
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Thoufands have been my fins, and ten 
thoufands my tranigrellioiis, but thy fanvJli- 
fcaiions have remained with me, and my 
heart (through thy grnce) hatli been an 
uiiqucnched coal upon thine altar. 

0 Lord, my ftrength ! I have fincc my 
^outh met with thee in all my wavs, by 
thy fatherly compaflions, by thy comfoita- 
ble chaliifements, and by thy moll vifible 
pruvidenco. As thy favours have en- 
creafed upou me, fo have thy corredioms ; 
fo as thou halt been always near me, O 
1.0' d ! And e\er as my worldly blelTingfi 
wore exalted, fo fecrct darts from thee liave 
pierced me; and when J have afeended 
bcfuic men, I have defeended in humilia^ 
lion before thee. And now, when 1 
thought moll of peace and honour, thy hand 
is heavy upon me, and hath humbled me 
according to thy former loving-kindncfs, 
keeping me Hill in thy fatheily Ichool, 
not as a ballard, but as a child. ' Jult aie 
thy judgments upon me for my Hns, which 
arc more in number than the lands of the 
lea, bat have no proportion to thy 
mercies; for what are the fands of the fea: 
Earth, heavens, and all thefe, aic noiliing 
to thy mercies. Befidcs my innumerable 
fins, I confefs before thee, that 1 am a 
debtor to thee for the gracious talent of 
thy gifts and graces, which 1 have neither 
put into a napkin, nor put it, as I ought, 
to exchangers, where it might have made 
bell profit, but mif-fpent it in things for 
which I was lead fit ; fo I may truly fay, 
my foul hath been a fl ranger in the courfe 
of my pilgrimage. Be merciful unto me, 
0 Lord, for my Saviour’s fake, and receive 
me into thy bofom, or guide me into thy 
ways. Lord B.uon. 

^ 203, The dt^rlne of Chrijl a dodrine 
of truth and Jvnphcitj* 

The Gofpel of Chrill, as taught by 
hiinfelf and his apodles, in its oiiginal 
plainnefs and purity, is a doflrine of truth 
and fimplicit), a dodlrine fo eafy to be 
nndtiHood, (b uplbnable to be pradifed, 
fo agreeable tQ> the natural notions and 
feafon of mankind, fo beneficial in its 
^ffeds, if' men were really governed by it; 
iraching them nothing but the vrorfliip of 
^hc true God, through the mediation^ of 
^hrill; and towards each other, julHce, 
dghteoufnefs, meeknefs, charity, and uni- 
vcrfal good-will; in expcdat'um of a 
future judgment, and of a lading date of 
happinefs in a better world, for them who 
love God a pd keep his comiuandments^ 
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this dodrinc of Chrid, I fay, in its native 
fimplicity and purity, is fo rcaronablc, fo 
excellent, and of Inch irrefidible evidence, 
that had it never been corrupted by 
fupcrllitions from within, it ne\ er could 
have been oppolcd by power from without ; 
but it mull of necefllty have captivated 
mankind to the obedience of liiith ; ’till 
the knowledge of the Lord had filled the 
earth, as the w aters cover the fea.— — — 
Whatever difficulties there may be in 
feme of the hill01ic.1l, or prophetical, or 
controvcj li.il jitiits of the books of Scrip- 
ture, yetai to the pradical part, the duties 
retjaiied of a Chriilun in older to falva- 
lion, theic is no man that ever read the 
feiinons of Chiid .and his apodles, or ever 
hc.-iid them read, but undcilbod pcrfedly 
well what our Sa\iour meant by com- 
manding us to w^oiihip the one tiue God 
of nature, the Author and Lord of the 
unherfe, and to do to all men as we would 
they dioulddo to us; and that, “ dciiyin'r 
ungodlinejl and worldl) lulls, wc Ihoula 
livefoberiy,righteoully, and godly in tliis 
prefent woikl;” in (•\pedtation of l>cing 
righteoully and impartMllv adjudged, ac- 
cording to our w'Oiks, to a date of happi* 
nefs or mifciy in the world to come; b/ 
our Saviour himfclf, our mciciful and com- 
paflionate judge. There never was any 
man in the chriilian world, but felt the 
reafonabknefs and import.incc ofi this doc- 
trine ; and, whenever thefe things have 
been repeated to him, was immediately 
confeious to himfclf, either of having fol- 
loA'cd or tranfgrcdcd thei’e precepts. 

Dt. Clark, 

§ 204 . On the fuperiority of Sacred Hijhty 
and Chrifiian Pbilojhphy. 

In the hidorics which have been left us 
bv men, we fee nothing but the agency of 
man. They are men who obtain the vic- 
tories, who take towns, who fubdue king- 
doms, who dethrone fovercigns, to elevate 
themfelves to the fupreme power: (iod 
appears in no part, men are the foie a^lors 
of all thefe things. But in the hidoiy of 
the Holy Books it is God alone who per- 
forms the whole ; God alone caufeth kings 
to reign, placcth them upon their thrones, 
or depofeth them again. It is God alone 
who oppofeth the enemy, who far ka towns, 
who diipofeth of kingdoms and 
who giveth peace or exciteih war: God 
alone apped re th in this Sacred liiftoiy ; U 
is he, if 1 may fo (peak, who it the Ide 
hero. The kingt and the conquwori of 
U A ^ 
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the earth appear but as the miniders of 
his will. In fhort, thefe Divine Books 
unfold the ways of Providence. God, 
who conceals himfclf in the other events 
recorded in oar hillories, feems to reveal 
himfelf in thefe: and it is in this hock 
alone that we ought to learn to read the 
other hillories which men have left us. 

^J'he Holy Books which have prefer ved 
religion to our times, contain the fird mo- 
numents of the origin of things. They 
are more ancient than all thef abulous pio- 
duiflions of the human mind, which have 
fince, in fo melancholy a manner, amuled 
the credulity of the following ages. And 
as error always fprings from truth, and is 

corrupt imitation of it, it is in the piin- 
cipal a^lions of this Divine Hilloiy, that 
the fibles of Paganifm find their founda- 
tion ; fo that one may fay, there is no error 
which pays not thereby homage to the an- 
tiquity and authority of our Sacied Wjit- 
ings. 

'I’he fincerlty of Mofes appears in the 
flmplicity of his hiilory. He uf^d no pre- 
cautions to gain cicclit, bccaufc he fuppoles 
thofefor whom he wrote weie not deilitutc 
cf faith, and bccaufc lie rehues none but 
fails which were publicly known, to pre- 
ferve the memoiy of them rather among 
their defeendants, than to inllruil that ge- 
net ation in the nature of them. 

He concealeih not in a myllerious man- 
ner the holy books from the people, lell 
they Ihould dlfcover the f.ilfehocil of 
them, like as the vain oracles of the S) bils 
were laid up with care in the C.ipiicl, 
which was built to keep up the piide of 
tlic Romans, expofed to the c\cs of the 
priells alone, and produced front time to 
time by fragments to judify to the mmds 
ot the people, either a dangerous enter- 
prize, or an unjull war. Heie the pro- 
phetic books were d.iily read by a whole 
people ; the young and old, the women and 
children, the priells and the common peo- 
ple, the Icings and fubjeds, were bound 
without ceafing to have them in their 
bands; everyone had right to lludy their 
duty, and to difeover their hopes there. 
E.ir fiom flattering their pride, they de- 
clared fully the ingratitude of their fa- 
thers ; they announced in every page their 
misfortunes to be the jull challifcmcnt of 
their crimes j they reproached kings w ith 
the ir Icwdiicls ; prieds with their injurtice ; 
the great with their profufion ; the peo- 
ple with their incondancy and infidclitv, 
and this notw:thdanding thefe holy books 
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were dear to them ; and by the oraeJes 
wliicli they faw there to be accompliihed 
every day, they waited with confidence the 
fulfilment of tliofc of w'hich all the woilj 
at this day are the witnedes.-— 

There is a noblenefs, and an elevation 
iiT the maxims of the Gofpel, to which 
mean and grovelling minds cannot attaia, 
'Die religion wiiich forms great fouls, 
pears to be made only for them: and i.; 
order to be great, or to become In, thcie 
is a necclTity ol being a Chjiilian.— 
Philofophy dilcovered the lhaine ( fthc 
palfions ; but the did not teacli hou to 
conquer tliem : her pompous precepts wrrt^ 
rathei the eulogium of virtue, than the u. 
medy of vice. It was even necefl'arv fhr 
the glory and triumph of religion, that ilu 
greated gcniulles, and all the power of 
human roafon Ihould have exhaufled them- 
felves, in order to tender men virtuous. 
if the Socraiefes and the Platos, ha-sl i.ut 
been teachers ol il;e world bdcie bur 
Chrill, and h.ul not in vain atii mptecl lo 
regulate manners, and coricT men by the 
foie force ofrealon, man miglit liave been 
able to do honour by his viituf to (he fu- 
pcriorily ol rLMlbii, or tlic bcMiitv . f \ii:ue 
itlclf ; but thele preachtis of wifdom did 
not make wife men ; and it wms pcce.i:i!r 
that the vain cfloits of philtdophy iho^li 
prepare new triumphs for grace. 

Inllunt, it was K ligion, which exhibited 
to the wcild the line wife man, fo lor;; 
fince announced to us, by ttll the pomp and 
parade ol human le.ifon. She has nut li- 
mited all liei g]or) ,like philofophy, lo the 
cfhy of h.irdly forming one fage in .1 cer- 
tury amo.igll men: Ihc hath peopled with 
them citic:, empires, defaitsj and the 
whole univerfe lias been to her another 
Lyc.eum, where in the midfl of public 
places Ihe hatJi preached wifdom to all 
mankind. It is not only amongft the moil 
polite* nations that fhe liath cholcn her wile 
men : the Greek and Barbarian, the Ro- 
man and Scythian, have been equally cal- 
led to her divine philofophy : it is not only 
for the leanied that (he hath refer ved the 
fublimc knowledge of Tier myReries ; the 
fimple have prophcficd as well as the face ; 
and the ignorant themfel ves haye become her 
doftors and apoflles. It was necefl'ary that 
the true wifdom Ihould become the wifilom 
of all men. 

But fui ther Hill ; her doflrine was foolifh- 
nefs in appearance; and yet, the philofo- 
hers fubmitted their proud reafon to this 
oly folly ; fhe announced noticing but 

cro/Ies 
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frolTes and fuftcrings j and yet the Cscfars 
became her difciples. She alone came to 
teach mankind that chaftiiy, humility, 
temperance might be ieatedon the throne, 
nnd that the feat ol the paffions and of 
plcalurcs, might become the feat ot virtue 
and innocence. What a glory was this 
for religion, hlajjilhnt B:jhop of CLrmortt^ 

205 . Tve Light of Rfafm impcrfcR, 

If the glorious light ofthe Ciofpcl be Tome* 
limes overcalt with clouds of doubt, fo ib the 
I'glii ofour leafon ICO. iiut lhall we dc- 
pir. c ouifclvcii ofthe advantage ol either, 
i ecauie thofe clouds cannot nerhaps bccn- 
lirelv lemovcd while we icinain in this 
.oital life ? Shall we obllinatcly and tro- 
vai-ily (hut our (')e-s again'I tliat day- 
ipiing from on high that iia^ vilited us, 
h'.caulc we are not as yet able to bear the 
fall l)la’/,e of his beams ? Indeed, not even 
m Inavcn iilclf, not in the higlf^ell Hate of 
juilcaion to W'hich a hmte being can ever 
ao on, will all the counfcK of Ihoviilencc, 

‘ 1 t!ie height and the depth of the infinite 
idem of God, be ever dii'cloicd or ueder- 
a jod. i'aith, even then, will be nccvllary ; 
«tad tlicte will be mylleiies w'hich c.mpot 
penetrated by the ir.oll ex.iltcu arch- 
'gi', and tiiiths which cannot be known 
' I'n otheiwiJc than born levtlation, or 
‘ listed upon any other ground of alfent 
' 'laa lubmilTivc confidence in tlie divine 
' iidom. What, then, fliall man piclinne 
it his weak and narrow' undei (landing is 
to guide Kirn iiuo all truth, witii- 
‘ait anv deed of revelation or (riih ? Siiall 


lighting up a flame of oratory, even In the 
dullcft and coldell breads, 'bhey (peak of 
an angel defeending from heaven to forctel 
the miraculous conception of Jefus ; of ano- 
ther proclaiming his birth, attended by a 
multitude of tlie heavenly hod piaihng 
God, and faying, Gloiy to God in tho 
higheil, and on earth peace, good-will 
towaids men of hib (bir appearing m 
the K id ; of angels minidring to him in 
the wilieiiiclb ; ofl/is gloiy in the mount; 
of a voice twice lu-aid fioin heaven, fay- 
ing, “ I'liis is inv beloved Son;*' of 
innunicr.ible luiinclcs peitbrmed by him, 
and liy his ddciplcs in Ids n.irnc ; of his 
knowing the tl'.oughti of men; of Idi 
foretelling future events; of pioiligic^ 
accon.panyl’'.g his ciuciflvion and de.itli; 
of an a.igel dc'cendi ipr in t'jrroij, opetiing 
Idi lepu'ehrt, and 1. ighlenii'g aw.vv tlie 
Iv'ldiei^ wl'.o wcic lev to gu.udit; of his 
iifing fiom the dead, awen ling into 
heaven, and pouiiiv'; down, aecoiJing to 
his piomKe, the vaiious and iniiaculous 
gifts of th^llolv bpiiit upon Ids apoiUcs 
and difciples. All lliele nmafing incidents 
do tlieie inlpircd liillorians relate nakedly 
and pl.'iiidy, vvuiioul any of tlie colourings 
and lici'>hk*nings of ilwioiic, or lo much 
I's a (Ingle noic of admiiaiion ; without 
miking any comment or lemark upon 
them, or drawing (it m them any conclufioa 
in iionour eiilwrcf iln-ir mailer 01 ihein- 
(ebes, or to the advantage of the leligion 
tlicy pieachrd in liis name; but content- 
ing lliemielvcs vviih lelating the naked 
tiuili, whttliei it (ei "115 to nmke for them 


•h* vomplain that the ways cf God aie not oragaind them, without cither magnifying 
his wavs, and pad his finding out ? hand, 01 palliating on the other, 

'l'!uephi!ofoahy,asweIIastru-Ghnjtianitv, ^hey leave tlicir caule to the unbiafled 
'U d teach us a wifer and modeller part, judgmentofmaiikind, let-king, like genuine 
'u^u’d teach us to be content within apodles of the Lord of tiuth, t^o convince 
thole bounds which God has afiigned to gather than to pcifuidc; and therefore 
“ c.idingdowiumaginatlons,r 4 nacvcry coming, as St. Paul (peaks of his preach- 

■‘tSh thing that exakeih itielf againll i^-g, not with excellency of fpcccli, 

the kno, .Pledge of God, and bringing in- »tot with enticing woidb of man’s vvifdom, 
to captivity every tliought to the obc- I^tit with demonflration of the Spirit, 
cience of Lord Littleton, -nd of power, that,” advls hc,^ « your 

, ^ , faith ffiouid not (land in the wlfdom of 

5 2c6. 7f:efinpUci^ of the Sacredli riiers* the pow'cr of God.” And 


I cannot forbear taking notice of one 
other mark of integrity which appears in 
- d the compofitions of the facred writers, 
‘‘‘d partlcuhirly the Evangclills; and 
t'^at is, the fiinple, unafferted,unofnamen- 
t'“> and unoftentadous manner, in which 
tyev deliver truths fo important and fub- 
ime, and fa6ls fo magnifleent and wondcr- 
* h as arc capable, one would think, of 
♦ 


let it be remembered that he, who fpcaki 
this, wanted not learning, art or eloquence, 
as is evident from his fpcechcs recorded 
in the Aih of the Apodics, and fiom the 
teliimony of that great critic Longinus, 
who, in reckoning up the Grecian o;a- 
tors, places among them Paul of Tarfusf 
and iurcly, had they been left folely to 
the fuggeftions and guidance of human 
wifdim, 
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wifdoni) they would not^havc failed to 
lay hold on fuch topics, as the wonders of 
their inaftcr*s life, and the tranfcendcnt 
purity and pcrfcdtion of the noble, gene- 
rous, benevolent morality contained m his 
precepts, furnilhcd them with. Thefe to- 
pics, I fay, greater than ever Tully, or 
Demofthencs, or Plato, were pofTclTed of, 
mere human wildom would doubtlcfs have 
prompted them to make ufe of, in order 
to recommend, in the ftrongeft manner, the 
religion of Jefus Chiift to mankind, by 
turning their attention to the divine part 
of his chara^ier, and hiding, as it were, in 
a blaze of heavenly light and glory, his 
infirmities, his fufferings, and his death. 
And had they upon fuch topics as thefe, 
and in fuch a caufe, called into their affift- 
ance all the arts of compofition, rhetoric, 
;ind logic, who would have blamed them 
for it ? Not thofe perfons, I prefume, who, 
dazzled and captivated with the glittering 
ornaments of human wifdom, make a mock 
at the fimplicity of the Gofpel|jand think 
it wit to ridicule the ftylc and language of 
the Holy Scriptures. But the all -wife 
Spirit of God, by whom thefe facred writ- 
ers were guided into all truth, thought fit 
to dire£l or permit them to proceed in a 
different method ; a method, however, 
very analogous to tliat, in which he hath 
been plealed to reveal himfelf to us in the 
great book of nature, the llupcndous frame 
of the univerfe ; all whofe wonders he hath 
judged it fufficient to lay before us in 
fdence, and expeds from our obfervations 
the proper comments and dcdu^lions, 
which, having endued us with reafon, he 
hath enabled us to make. And though a 
carelcfs and fupcrficial fpe^lator may fancy 
he perceives even in this fair volume ma- 
ny inconfiftencies, defers, and fuperflui- 
ties ; yet to a diligent, unprejudiced, and 
rational enquirer, who will pains to 
examine the laws, confidcr and compare 
the feveral parts, and regard their ufe and 
tendency, with reference to the whole dc- 
fign of this amafing Uru^ure, as far as his 
ihort abilities can carry him, there will ap- 
pear, in thofe inilanccs which he is capable 
of knowing, fuch evident charafters of 
wifdom, goodnefs, and power, as will leave 
him no room to doubt of their author, or 
to fufpt£k that in thofe particulars which 
he hath not examined, or to a thorough 
knowledge of which he cannot perhaps at- 
tain, there is nothing but folly, weaknefs, 
and malignity. The fame thing might be 
faid w written booki the fecond vo- 


lume, if I may fo fpeak, of the revelatiw 
of God, the Holy Scriptures. For as in 
the firft, fo alfo in this are there many 
paflages, that to a curfory, unobferving 
reader appear idle, unconnefted, unac- 
countable, and inconfiilent with thofe 
marks of tru,th, wifdom, jufticc, mercy, 
and benevolence, which in others arc io 
vifible, that the moft carelefs and inatten- 
tive cannot hut difeern them. And even 
thefe, many of them at leak, will often be 
found, upon a clofer and llrider examina- 
tion, to accord and coincide with the other 
more plain and more intelligible p.afiagcs, 
and to be no heterogeneous parts of one 
and the fame wife and harmonious compo- 
fition. Jn both, indeed, in the natural as 
well as the moral book of God, there are, 
and ever will’ be many difficulties, which 
the wit of man may never be able to re- 
folve ; but will a wife philofopher, becaufe 
he cannot comprehend every thing he fees, 
reject for that reafon all the truths that lie 
within his reach, and let a few inexplicable 
difficulties over-balance the many plain 
and infallible evidences of the finger of 
God, which appear in all parts, both of 
his created and written works? Or will 
he prefume fo far upon his own wifdom, 
as to fay, God ought to have exprefl’ed 
himfelf more clearly ? The point and 
exad degree of cicarnefs, which will 
equally iuit the different capacities of 
men in different ages and countries, will, 
I believe, be found more difficult to fix 
than is imagined ; fmcc w'hat is clear to 
one man in a cert.iin fituation of mind, 
time, and place, will inevitably be obfeure 
to another, who views it in other pofitions, 
and under other circumftances. How va- 
rious and even contradiftory arc the read- 
ings and comments, which feveral men, in 
the feveral ages and climates of the world, 
have made upon nature I And yet her 
chara^ers arc equally legible, and her 
laws equally intelligible, in all times and 
in all places ; ” There is no fpccch nor 
language where her voice is not heard : 
her found is gone out through all the 
earth, and her words to the end of the 
world.** All thefe mifreprefentations 
therefore, and mifeonftrudUons, of her 
works, are chargeable only upon man- 
kind, who have fet thcmlclvcs to ftudy 
them with various degrees of capacity# 
application, and impartulity. The quef- 
tion then (hould be, Why hath God give** 
men fuch various talents ? And not. Why 
hath not God txpreffed 

clearly ( 
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dearly ? And the anfwer to this queftion, 
as far as it concerns man to know, is, that 
God will require of him according to what 
he hath, and not according to what he hath 
not. If what is neceflary for all to know, 
is ktiowable by all ; thofe men, upon 
whom God hath been pleafed to bellow 
capacities and faculties fuperior to the 
vulgar, have certainly no jull reafon to 
complain of his having left them mate- 
rials for the exercife of thofe talents, 
which, if all things were equally plain to 
all men, would be of no great advantage 
to the poffeflbrs. If, therefore, there are 
in the facred writings, as well as in the 
works of nature, many paflages hard to be 
undcjllood, it were to be wilhed, that the 
wife and learned, indead of being offend- 
ed at them, and teaching others to be fo 
too, would be perfuaded, that both God 
and man exped that they would fet them- 
fclvcs to confider and examine them care- 
fully and impartially, and with a fincere 
defirc of difeovering and embracing the 
truth, not with an arrogant unphilolophi- 
cal conceit of their being already fuffici- 
entlywife and knowing. And then 1 doubt 
not but mod of thefe (djjedlions to revela- 
tion, which are now urged with the great- 
ed confidence, would be cleared up and 
removed, like thofe formerly made to 
Creation, and the Being and Providence 
of God, by thofe mod ignorant, mod ab- 
furd, and yet mod felf-fumcient pretenders 
to reafon and philofophy, the Atheids and 
Sceptics. mji, 

$ 207 , fuptriority of Chrif iatt phtlo~ 
fophy ovtr the Stoical. 

Epi^etus often lays it down as a maxim, 
tfat K is impoflible for one perfon to be in 
wult, and another to be the fufferer. This, 
the fuppodtion of a future date, will 
certainly be made true at lad ; but in the 
doical lenfe, and fydem, is an abfolutc cx- 
^vagance. Take any perfon of plain 
'•nderdan'ding, with all the feelings of hu- 
manity about him, and fee whether the 
jubtlcd Stoic will ever be able to convince 
riiin, that while he is infulted, opprefled, 
and tortured, he doth not fuffer. See 
JJ^wt comfort it will afford him, to be told, 
jaat, if he fapports his afflidions and ill- 
with fortitude and patience, 
«ath will fet him free, and then he and 
J?, P**^otor will be equally rewarded; 
l^ll equally lofe all perfomd cxidence, and 
^ the dements* How different 
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arc the confolations propofed by Chrif- 
tianity, which not only adurcs its difciplcs, 
that they (hall red from their labours in 
death, but that their works (hall follow 
them : and by allowing them to rejoice in 
hope, teaches them the mod effeflual way 
of becoming patient in tribulation. 

The Stoical dodrine, that human fouls 
are literally parts of the Deity, was equally 
(hocking, and hurtful; as it fuppofed por- 
tions o( his being to be wicked and mi- 
ferable; and by debafing men’s ideas of 
the divine dignity, and teaching them to 
think themfelves cd'cntially as good as he, 
nouriflied in their minds an irreligious and 
fiit.il prcfumpiion. Far differently the 
Chriftian fyllcm reprefents mankind, not 
as a part of the effcnce, but a work of the 
hand of God : as created in a date of im- 
provcable virtue and happinefs ; fallen by 
an abufc of free will, into fin, mifery, and 
weaknefs ; but redeemed from them by an 
Almighty Saviour; furniflicd with addi- 
tional knowledge and drength ; command- 
ed to ufc their bed endeavours ; made fen- 
fiblc, at the fame time, how wretchedly dc- 
fedive they are ; yet affured of cndlcls fe- 
licity on a due exertion of them. The 
Stoic philofophy infults human nature and 
difeoumges all our attempts, by enjoining 
and promifmg a perfedion in this life, of 
which we feel ourfelvcs incapable. The 
Chridian religion (hows compafiion to our 
weaknefs, by prcfciibing to us only the 
pradicable talk of aiming continu.ally at 
further improvements, and animates our 
endeavours, by the promife of a divine 
aid, equal to every trial. 

Specifying thus the errors and defeds 
of fo celebrated a fydem, is an unplcafing 
employment : but in an age, fond of pre- 
ferring the guefles of human fagacity be- 
fore the unerring declarations of God, it 
feemed on this occafion neceflary to ob- 
ferve, that the Chridian morality is agree- 
able to reafon and nature; that of the 
Stoics, for the mod part, founded on no- 
tions, intelligible to few ; and which 'none 
could admit, without contradidion to their 
own hearts. They reafoned, many times, 
admirably well, but from falfe principles ; 
and the noblcd of their pradkal precepts, 
being built on a Tandy bafis, lay at the 
mercy of every drong temptation. 

Stoicifm is indeed in many points infe- 
rior to the dodrioe of Socrates, which did 
not teach, that all externals were indif- 
ferent, which did teach a future date of 
recompcnce ; 
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recompencc ; and agreeably to thatj forbad 
fuicide. It doth not belong to the pre- 
fent fubjed to fliow, how much even this 
bed: fyftcm is excelled by ChrilUanity. It 
is fumcient juft to obferve, that the author 
of it died in a profeflion, which he had 
always made of his belief in the popular 
deities, whofe fupcrftitioiis, and impure 
worfliip was the great fourcc of corrup- 
tion ill tlie Heathen world; and the laft 
words he uttered, were a diredion to his 
friend, for the performance of an idola- 
trous ceremony, 'fhis melancholy in- 
ftance of ignorance and error, in the moll 
illuftrious chaiadcr for wii’dom and virtue 
in all lieathcn antiquity, is not mentioned 
as a relleOion on his incmorv, but as a 
proof of human weaknefs in gcncial. 
Whether reai'on could have dilcovcred tiie 
great truths, which in tiidc days arc al- 
cribed to it, becaufi* now feen I'o clcariy 
by the light of the Gofpel, may be a qucl- 
tion ; but that it never did, is an undeni- 
able fart ; and that is enough to teach us 
ihankfulncfs for the bleilmg of a better in- 
formation. Socrates, who had, of all man- 
kind, the fairell pietenfions tofet up for an 
inllrurtor, and reformer of the wot Id, con- 
fefled that he knew nothing, rclerred to 
tradition, and acknowledged the want of a 
fuperior guide : and there is a remarkable 
palTagc in Epirtetus, in which he repie- 
Icnts It, as the oflice of his fupreme CJod, 
or of one deputed by him, to appear among 
mankind, as a tc.icher and example. 

Upon the whole, the feveral feds of 
Heathen philofophy fcMve, as fo many 
Jlriking inftances of tlie inipeifedioii of 
human wifdom ; and of the extreme need 
of a divine alfiftance, to rertify the inillakcs 
of depraved rcafon, .and to leplace natural 
religion on its true foundation. 'Fhe Stoics 
every where tellify the noblcft zeal for 
virtue, and the honour of God; but they 
attempted to cllablilh them on principles 
inconlillent with the nature of nun, and 
contradirtory to truth and experience. By 
a dirert confequence of thefe principles, 
they were liable to be fcduced, and in fart, 
often were feduced into pride, harJ-heart- 
ednefs, and the laft dreadful extremity of 
human guilt, felf-murder. 

But l^wever indefenfiblc the philofophy 
of tiic Stoics in feveral inftances may be, 
it appears to have been of very important 
life, m the heathen world ; and they arc, 
on many accounts, to be conftdcred in a 
very rcfpertable light. Their doclrinc of 
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evidence and fixed principles, was an ex* 
cellcnt prefervative from the mifehiefs, 
that might have arifen fiom the fcepticifm 
of the Academics and Pyrrhonifts, if un- 
oppofed ; and their zealous defence of a 
particular providence, a valuable antidote 
to the athcillical feheme of Epicurus. I'o 
this may be added, that their llrirt no- 
tions of virtue in moll points, (for they 
fadly failed in fnme) and the lives of fe- 
vcral among them, mu/l contiibute a good 
cloal to preferve luxurious ftates from an 
ablolutcly univcrfal diflblutcnefs ; and the 
lubjeds of arbitrary government, fiom a 
wretched and contemptible purillanimity. 

I'.vcn now, their compolitions may Ik* 
read with great advantage, as containing 
evccdlcnt rules of felf-government, and of 
Ibcial behaviour ; of a noble reliance on 
the aid and protedjon of heaven, and of a 
pcrfecl rciUMi.ition and lubmi/llon to the 
divine will; points, which are treated with 
^reat clcarnefs, and with admirable fpiiit, 
in the Icflbns of the Stoics; and though 
their dirertions are feldom piadicable on 
their principles, in trying cafes, may be 
highly ufeful in fubordinaiion to 
Ciiridian rclicrtions. 

If, among thofe, w'ho are fo unhappy 
as to remain unconvinced of the truth of 
ChrilHanity, .any are prejudiced againll it 
by the infiucnce of unwarrantable inclina- 
tions; fiich peiions will find very little ad- 
vantage in rejerting the dortri'nes of the 
New '1 cllament for thofe of the Portico; 
unlols they think it an advantage to bo 
hid under mor.!! rcllraints, r^l moil equal to 
thofe of the Gofpel, while they are depriv- 
ed of its encouragements and fupports. 
Deviations from the rules of fobrieiy, juf- 
ticc, and piety, meet with fmall indulgence 
in the lloic writings ; and they, who pro- 
fefs to .admire Epictetus, unlefs they purfue 
that fcvcrcly virtuous condurt which he 
everywhere prefcrilies.wi’l find themfelves 
treated by him with the utmoft degree oi 
fcorn and contempt. An immoral cha- 
rartcr is indeed, more or Icfs, the out-call 
of ail ferts of philofophy; and Seneca 
quotes even Epicurus, to prove the uni- 
verfal obligation of a virtuous life. Of 
this great truth, God never left himfelf 
without witnefs, Perfons of diftinguifhed 
talents and opportunities feem to have 
been raifed, from lime to time, by Provh 
dence, to check the torrent of corruptionii 
and to preferve the fenfc of moral ohHga- 
tiqns cn the n;inds of the mollitude* to 

whoiT\ 
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wKom the various occupations of life left 
but little leifurc to form dedut^ions of 
their own. But then they wanted a pro- 
per cominidion to enforce their precepii; 
they intermixed with them, thiough faHe 
rrafoniiig, many grofs millakes ; and iludr 
uii i\ oid.ible ignorance, in feveial iinpor- 
tanc points entangled them with doubts, 
wliicii ealily degenerated into jusnicious 

tilOi'-. 

IF llv^re are oth.crs, who rej.cl Chiiilit- 
rilty, iioin motivcb of tli(li!:e to us pecu- 
liar (hxd'ii'.cs they will fc.iictly fail of 
entertaining moie favourable iinptelfions 
of It, if they can be prevailed on, with 
impartiality, to compaie the Holy Sciip- 
t'a'^s from whence alone the chtilliaa rc- 
lignm is to be learned, with the lloic writ- 
ings; and then fairly to confider, whcllvT 
theio is any thing to be met with in the 
dlFc'jverics of our L'lcdcJ Savicur, in the 
Uiitings uf IrLs apjollles, or even in theob- 
rcii\ll parts of the pi‘opheiic Irooks, by 
wliich, equitably interpreted, either their 
ienles, or thedr realon ai‘c contradided, as 
they are by the paraidoxcs of tlicfc philo- 
fop'iers : and if not, whether notices from 
ahove, of things in which, though we coin- 
prehurj them but impcrfcdly, we arc 
pnliibly much more intcrellcd, than at pre- 
itnl we dilcerii, ought not to be received 
implicit veneration; as ufeful exer- 
€ilcs and trials of that duty, which finite 
uj-dcrllandlngs owe to infinite wlfclom. 

A//y/ ('alter, 

i 208. Thi' more 're/ y 7 .v//y the Scriptures 

the mere -re/ JJcnll ptrccive thc,r di'jnie 
and the. more ‘vee (ixill admit e 

th.m. 

1 he more we rc.id, the more wc medi- 
t^'^tc on the Holy Scriptures, the more we 
f>dll dilcover m ihcm an incxhaullible 
Inurce of ligln, and^ of all manner of in- 
“‘udion; tliat their language is not the 
language of men, nor the fubjed a pro- 
dudion of their ingenuity ; that they have 
J charader peculiar to thcmfelves, and dif- 
‘^rcnt from the compofitions even of the 
greaicft and beft men ; that they arc ex- 
^tnpt from all vulgar pafTions and intcrcBs, 
®nd to the ordinary views of human pru- 
^d forccaft; in 6nc, that no man 
raifed himfcif fo much above huma- 
^dy as to produce a work, in which all is 
*0 l^pcrior to man. 

The moft accurate of the Pagan au- 
are juftjy charged with errors, dark- 
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nefs, and unccruintics, with refped both 
to fads and dodrine ; but it became the 
wife and great Being, who infpired the 
facred penmen, to exempt their works from 
all fuch imputations ; and, accordingly, he 
lias favoured them w'ith every argument of 
Irutli and peHhalion, ndorncil them with 
tlie gi.'ices of language and fentiment, 
lighted up m.d enlivened them with the 
biightcll examples of virtue and fandity, 
mmexed to tlieir iludy and meditation Fucli 
helps and communications of his Holy 
Spirit as cannot he deferihed, and made 
the Ik lief .ind practice of them the only 

foundation of true peace and happinefs 

Every one icadily allows no I’ubjcd can 
be equal to the life of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jefu.Cluill; that Is, to the incarna- 
tion ami birth; tire miracles and doctrine; 
the futferings and death ; the refurredion 
and aitenfion of a (jod become man to 
reform and la\c a firrlul and loll world: 
And w'hoever imagines this liiltoiy can be 
better wrote than it i-. by the Evangclills, 
has it yet to learn. But though it becomes 
a Chrillian to be particularly converfani in 
this and the other writings of the New 
Teflament, yet there is not any pan of 
the Old which docs not furnilh ample 
matter of inltruc^ion.— T'he book of Gc- 
nefis, in the .account it gives of the crea- 
tion, of the fall and punilhment of our fiilt 
parents, of the rlghteourncrs of Noah, of 
tlic deluge, of the wonderful obedience of 
Abnham, and the promifo made by God 
to reward it, of the deflru(ftlon of Sodom, 
and the providence of God over the pa- 
triarch jofeph, prefents to our minds the 
moil fuitable fubjocts to fill them with 
every chrillian Icnnment of reverence for 
the Supreme Being and his laws, love of 
his goodnefs, and dread of his jullicc. 
When w'C go on to Exodu:, wc Ice tho 
wonders wrought by the Almighty in fa- 
vour of hii people, the impenitence of 
Pharaoh, and the various challifcments by 
which the mumiurings and idolatry of the 
Ifraelitcs in the defart were puniflicd. Le- 
viticus and Numbers fet forth the accuracy 
which God exacts in hi« worfhip : Deuter- 
onomy, the fan^tity of his laws ; Jolhua, 
the accomplKhment of his promifes. In 
the book of Judges, wc fee the flrength 
and weaknefs of Sampfon ; in that of Ruth, 
the plain-dealing and equity of Boaz ; in 
thofc of Kings, the holinefs of Samuel, of 
Elijah, of EUfha, and the other prophets ; 
the reprobation of Saul ; the fall and re- 
pentance 
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pentance of David, hi« mildnefs and pa- 
tience; the wifdom and fin of Solomon; 
the piety of Hezekiah and Jofiah. In 
Efdras, the zeal for the law of God; in 
Tobit, the condu<fl of a holy family; in 
Judith, the power of grace; in Efthcr, 
prudence; in Job, a pattern of admirable 
patience. The Maccabees afford fuch in- 
fiances of perfb^al and national bravery ; 
fuch an exalted 4nd generous love of our 
country, and^’l this grounded on the true 
principles of valour and patriotifin, as the 
mod boaded atchievements in profane 
dory are perfed drangers to. The Pro- 
verbs and Ecclcfiadcs, and the other two 
books which go under the title of the Wif- 
dotn of Solomon and of the Son of Sirach, 
tcach^ more ufeful and fubliinc philofophy 
than all the writings which Gicece and 
Rome have publilhcd. The noble images 
and refledions;, the profound reafonings on 
human adions, and excellent precepts for 
the government of life, fuHiciently witnels 
their inlpircd origin. This treafure, in- 
deed, is thrown together in a confufed 
magnificence, above all order, that every 
one may colled and diged fuch obferva- 
tions as chiefly tend to his own particular 
indrudion. And though it behoves us to 
reverence the dodrinc of the Holy Ghod, 
rather than pictend to aflign the reafons 
for his difpenfing it in this or that manner, 
yet, I think, we perceive the fitnefs of the 
method here taken, in fetting forth the na- 
ture, fubdance, and end of our obligations; 
and, without entering on minute difeuf- 
fions, in taking in the whole compafs of 
duty ; for by this means the paths of life 
arc not only pointed out to e.ich indivi- 
dual, and his pcrfonal charader formed ; 
but the minds of mankind, in general, are 
fumiflicd and enriched with the beauty, 
copioufnefs, and variety of all virtues.— 
The Prophets announce not only the pro- 
mifes, but alfo the charadcridic marks of 
the Melfiah, with the threats againd fm- 
ners, and thole calamities which were to 
befal the Jews and other nations. The 
Pfalms unite in thcmfclves the chief fub- 
jeds, and all the different excellencies of 
the Old Tcdament. In a word, every 
thing in the Sacred Writings will appear, 
as it truly is, holy, grand, and profitable, 
provided it be read with fuitablc difpofi- 
tioni. Fbilhi^u 
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§ 209. Beauiful inftances of Triittdjhip 
in the Scriptures* 

One of the dronged and mod affeding 
Indanccs of a faithful attachment to be 
met with in hidory, occurs in the friend- 
Ihip which fubfided between two females. 
The indance alluded to, is recorded in 
the Jewllh .annals, and mod pathetically 
related by one of the facred pen-men, 
The reader need not be told, that this is 
the friendlhip of Naomi and Ruth. 

Two very remarkable inilances of friend- 
fhip occur, in the hidory of our Saviour’s 
life ; it may not perhaps be altogether un- 
neceiTary to date them in all their di iking 
circumflanccs. 

The Jwangclid, in relating the miracles 
which Chrid performed at Bethany, by rc- 
doring a perlbn to life who had lain fomc 
days in the grave, introduces his narrative 
by emphatically obferving, that “ Jefas 
loved Lazarus;’* intimating, it fliouIJ 
feem, that the fentiments which Chrid 
entertained of Lazarus, were a dillin^l 
and peculiar fpecies of that general bene- 
volence with which he was aduated to- 
wards all mankind. Agreeably to this 
pplication of the facred hidorian’s mean- 
ing, when the fiders of Lazarus lent to 
acquaint Jefus with the date in which their 
brother lay; they did not even mention 
his name ; but pointed him out by a more 
honourable and equally notorious defigna- 
tion ; the toms of their melfage were, 
“ behold ! he whom thou loved is Tick 1” 
Accordingly, when he informs his difei- 
pies of the notice he had thus received, 
his expreflion is, « our friend Lazarus 
llcepetli.” Now that Chrid did not upon 
this occafion ufe the word friend in its 
loofc undiilinguifhing acceptation, but in 
a redrained and driflly appropriated fenfe; 
is not only manifed from this plain ac- 
count of the fadl itfelf, but appears farther 
evident from the fequel. For, as he was 
advancing to the grave, accompanied with 
the relations of the deceafed, he difeover- 
ed the fame emotions of grief as fwelled 
the bofoms of thofe with whom Lazarus 
had been mod intimately conncdled ; and 
fympathizing with their common forrow, 
he melted into tears. This circumdancc 
was too remarkable to cfcape particular 
obfervation : and it drew from the fpcfla- 
tors, what one fhould think it mud necef* 
limly draw from every reader, this natural 

and 
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4nd obvious refle£lIon, " behold I how he 

loved him 

But in the concluding cataftrophe of our 
Saviour’s life, he gave a Bill more decifive 
proof, that fentiments of the ftrongeft per- 
lonal attachment and friendlhip, were not 
unworthy of being admitted into his facred 
bofom. They were too deeply, indeed, 
imprelfed, to be extinguiftied even by the 
molt excruciating torments. In thofe dread- 
tul moments, oblerving among the alhiilled 
uitnclles of his painful and ignominious 
fiirl’ering',, that faithful follower, who is (k- 
feribed by the hiilorian as “ the diluple 
whom he loved;” he diltinguinied him by 
the molt convincing inltance of fuperior 
confidence, clteem, and allcCtion that ever 
was exhibited to the admiration of man- 
kind. For, under circumltanccs of the 
molt agonizing torments, when it might 
be thought impoflible for human nature to 
retain any other fenfibility but th.at of its 
own Inexpreltible fufferings ; he recom- 
mended to the care and proteftion of this 
his tiicd and approved fiicnd, in terms of 
peculiar regard and endearment, the molt 
tender and facred objed of his private af- 
fertions. But no language can roprefent 
this pathetic and affeding feene, with a 
force and energy equal to the fublimc fim- 
pliciiy of the EvangelllVs own narrative: 
“ Now there Hood by the crofs of Jefus, 
his mother and his mother's filler, and 
Mary M.igdalene. When Jefus faw his 
niothcr, and the difciple by, whom he 
loved; he faith to his mother, Behold thy 
foil ' Then he faith to the difciple, Behold 
thy mother ! And from that hour that dil- 
ciplc took her to his own home,” 

^ It may fafely be alT^rted, that among all 
tnofe memorable examples of fiiendlhip, 
'^hich have been celebrated with the high- 
encomiums by the ancients ; there can- 
t'ot be produced a fingle inllancc, in which 
the molt dillinguilhing features of exalted 
jmity are fo ftrongly difplayed, as in the 
joregoing relation. The only one, per- 
^^ps, that bears even a faint refcmblancc 
tt, is that famous tranfadion, recorded 
7 Lucian in his dialogue intitlcd Toxa- 
tis. Eudamidas being on his death bed 
Jiade his will, by which he bequeathed 
aged mother to the care and protcc- 
iion of Arctheus ; and his daughter to 
harixcnus, to be difpofed of in marriage 
according to his difcrction ; injoining him, 
^ the fame time, to «ve her as ample a 
at his circumwuices would admit. 
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He added, that in cafe either of the lega- 
tees Ihould happen to die, he fubllltuted 
the lurvivor in his Head. Charixenus died 
very foon after the tcllator : in confcquencc 
of which, Arctheus took each of thefc fin- 
gul.arly confidential legacies to hiinfclf; 
and celebrating the marriage of his only 
daughter and that of his friend, on the 
fame day, he divi<lcd his fortune equally 
between them. 

When the very different circumd.incei 
attending ihefe itfpc^livc ex-amplcs, arc 
duly confidered ; it mull be acknowl(?dg- 
cd, that the former riles as much above the 
latter in the proof it exhibits* of fublimc 
fjiendfliip, .as it docs in the dignity of the 
charadeis concerned. Upon the whole 
then it appears, that the divine founder of 
the Chnllian religion, as well by his own 
example, as by the fpirit of his moial doc- 
tiine, has not only encouraged but confe- 
crated fricndfliip. Mclmoth, 

§ 210 . Fine Morality tf fU Qofpch 

Is it bigotry to believe the fublimc trutht 
of the (jofpcl with full allinaiue of faith ? 
1 glory in fuch bigotry : J would not part 
with it Aar a ihouland wot Ids : 1 congratu- 
late the man who is ^Wleiled of it ; for, 
amidll .ill the vicilfitudcs .and calamitie* 
of the prefciit Hate, that m.in enjoys an in- 
cxhaullible fund ol cotdol.ition, of which it 
is not in the power of fortune to deprive 
him. 

—There is not a book on earth fo fa- 
voui:d)Ic to all the kind, and all the fublimc 
alFeClions, or fo unfriendly to haned and 
pcrfccution, to tyranny, injullice, and every 
fort of malevolence as tiie Gefpel.— It 
breathes nothing throughout but mercy, 
benevolence, ai;d peace.— — 

Poetry is fublimc, when it aw'akens in 
the mind any gient and good affedion, as 
piety, or p.atriotirm. 'I'his is one of the 
nobicll clFeds of the heart. The Pfalma 
arc remarkable, beyond .all othei w'ritings, 
for their power of infplring devout emo- 
tions. But it is not in this refped only 
that they arc fublimc. Of the Divine na- 
ture they contain the moll magnificent de- 
feriptions that the foul of man can com- 
prehend. The hundred and fourth Pfalm, 
in particular, difplays the power and good- 
nefs of Providence, in creating and pre- 
ferving the world, and the various tiibes of 
animals in it, with fuch majcHic brevity 
and beauty, as it is vain to look for in any 
human compofition.-^— 

Such 
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pcntance of David, his mildnefs and pa- 
tience ; the wifdom and fin of Solomon ; 
the piety of Hezekiah and Jofiah. In 
Efdraa, the zeal for the law of God; in 
Tobit, the conduct of a holy family; in 
Judith, the power of grace ; in Either, 
prudence; in Job, a pattern of admirable 
patience. The Maccabees afford fuch iri- 
ftances of perfoiial and national bravery ; 
fuch an exalted ifnd generous love of our 
country, ani-aJI this grounded on the true 
principles of valour and patriotifm, as the 
moll boalled atchievements in profane 
llory are perfeil llrangers to. The Pro- 
verbs and Ecclcfiallcs, and the other two 
books which go under the title of the Wif- 
dom of Solomon and of the Son of Sirach, 
tcacK^ more ufeful and fublime philofophy 
than all the writings which (j recce and 
Rome have publilhed. The noble images 
and reflexions, the profound reafonings on 
human aXions, and excellent precepts for 
the government of life, fufliciently witnefs 
their infpired origin. This treafure, in- 
deed, is thrown together in a confufed 
magnificence, above all order, that every 
one may collcX and digell fuch obferva- 
tions as chiefly tend to his own particular 
inftruXion. And though it behoves us to 
reverence the doXrine of the Holy Gholl, 
rather than pretend to aflign the reafons 
for his difpcnfing it in this or that manner, 
yet, I think, we perceive the fitnefs of the 
method here taken, in fetting forth the na- 
ture, fubftance, and end of our obligations ; 
and, without entering on minute difeuf- 
fions, in taking in the whole compafs of 
duty ; for by this means the paths of life 
are not only pointed out to each indivi- 
dual, and his perfonal charaXer formed ; 
but the minds of mjinkind, in general, are 
fumilhed and enriched with the beauty, 
copioufnefs, and variety of all virtues.— 
The Prophets announce not only the pro- 
mifes, but alfo the charaXerillic marks of 
the Meffiah, with the threats acainll fin- 
ners, and thofe calamities which were to 
befal the Jews and other nations. The 
Pfalms unite in themfelves the chief fub- 
jeXs, and all the different excellencies of 
the Old Tcllament. In a word, every 
thing in the Sacred Writings will appear, 
as it truly is, holy, grand, and profitable, 
provided it be re^ with fuitable difpoft* 
tions. FbiUipu 
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§ 209. Beaultful inftances of Fritndjhl^ 
in tht Scriptures, 

One of the llrongcfl and moll affeXing 
Inllanccs of a faithful attachment to be 
met with in hillory, occurs in the friend- 
fhip which fubfilled between two females. 
The inflance alluded to, is recorded ia 
the jtwilh annals, and moll pathctic.ally 
related by one of the facred pen-men. 
'Phe reader need not be told, that this h 
the friendlhip of Naomi and Ruth. 

Two very remarkable inllanccs of friend- 
fliip occur, in the hillory of our Saviour’s 
life : it may not perhaps be altogether un- 
neceiTary to llate them in all their linking 
circiimllances. 

The Evangclill, in rel.iting the miracles 
which Chrill performed at Bethany, by re- 
lloring a perfon to life who had lain foiiie 
days in the grave, introduces his narrative 
by emphatically obferving, that “ jefus 
loved Lazarus ; ** intimating, it Ihould 
leem, that the fentiments which Chrill 
entertained of Lararus, were a dillinX 
and peculiar fpccies of that general bene- 
volence with which he was aXuated to- 
wards all mankind. Agreeably to this 
explication of the facred hillorian^s mean- 
ing, when the fillers of Lazarus fent to 
acquaint Jefus with the llatc in which their 
brother lay ; they did not even mention 
his name ; but pointed him out by a more 
honourable and equally notorious defigna- 
tion ; the terms of their mclfage were, 
** behold ! he whom thou lovell is Tick 1 ’* 
Accordingly, when he informs his difei- 
ples of the notice he liad thus received, 
his expreflion is, our friend Lazarus 
flccpctti.’* Now that Chrill did not upon 
this occafion ufe the word friend in its 
loofc undiftinguifhing acceptation, but in 
a rellrained and llriXly appropriated fenfe; 
is not only manifell from this phain ac- 
count of the faX itfelf, but appears farther 
evident from the fcqucl. For, as he was 
advancing to the grave, accompanied with 
the relations of the deceafed, he difeover- 
cd the fame emotions of grief as fwelled 
the bofoms of thofe with whom Lazarus 
had been moll intimately conneXed ; and 
fympathizing with their common forrow, 
he melted into tears. This circumllancc 
was too remarkable to cfcape particular 
obfervation ; and it drew from the fpeXa- 
tors, what one Iboidd think it muH ncccf- 
liuil/ draw from every reader, this natur^ 

and 
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ind obvious rcflc£lion, " behold 1 how he 

loved him!’* 

But in the concluding cataftrophe of our 
Saviour’s life, he gave a Hill more decifive 
proof, that fentiments of the llrongcll per- 
lonal attachment and friend Ihip, were not 
unworthy of being admitted into his facred 
hofom. They were too deeply, indeed, 
impreiled, to be extinguilhed even by the 
molt excruciating torments. In thofe dread- 
iul moments, oblcrving among the afHit^kd 
uitnelles of his painful and ignominious 
furlerings, that faithful follower, who h de* 
fcribcd by the hiltorian as “ the difciplc 
whom he loved;” he diilinguilhed him by 
the mod convincing inllance of fuperior 
confidence, efteem, and affedion that ever 
was exhibited to the admiration of man- 
kind. For, under circumftanccs of the 
mod agonizing torments, when it might 
be thought iinpoflible for human nature to 
retain any other fenfibility but that of its 
own inexprcflible fulFerings ; he recom- 
mended to the care and protedion of this 
his tried and approved friend, in terms of 
peculiar regard and endearment, the moll 
tender and facred objed of his private uf- 
fctlions. But no language can reprefent 
this pathetic and affeding feene, with a 
force and energy equal to thefublimc fim- 
plicity of the Evangclill’s own narrative : 
“ Nov\ there Hood by the crofs of Jefus, 
his mother and his mother's filler, and 
Mary Magdalene. When Jefus faw his 
mother, and the difciplc by, whom^ he 
loved ; he faith to his mother, Behold thy 
foil ! I'hen he faith to the difciplc, Behold 
thy mother ! And from that hour iliat dil- 
«iple took her to his own home,” 

It may fafely be alTirteJ, that among all 
thofe memorable examples of fiiendlhip, 
'^hich have been celebrated with the liigh- 
^ll encomiums by the ancients ; there can- 
tiot be produced a fmgle inllance, in which 
^he moll dillinguilhing features of exalted 
JJ^ity are fo ftrongly difplayed, as in the 
joregoing relation. The only one, per- 
that bears even a faint refcmblance 
is that famous tranfadion, recorded 
7 Lucian in his dialogue iniiticd Toxa- 
Eudamidas being on his death bed 
his will, by which he bequeathed 
aged mother to the care and protcc- 
of Aretheus; and his daughter to 
'-hanxenus, to be difpofed of in marriage 
according to his difcrction ; injoining him, 
^ the fame time, to give her as ample a 
ai his circunmnees would admit. 


He added, that in cafe either of the lega- 
tees Ihould happen to die, he fublliiutcd 
the furvivor in his Head. Charixenus died 
very foon after the tclLitor : in confcquencc 
of which. Aretheus took each of thofe fin- 
gularly conlidcntial legacies to hiinftlf; 
and celebrating the marriage of his only 
daughter and that of his friend, on the 
fame day, he divided his fortune equally 
between them. 

When the very dilferent circiimHancei 
attending thefe itfpcOivc examples, arc 
duly confidercd ; it mull be acknowledg- 
ed, that the former rifes as much above the 
bitter in the proof it exhibits of fublimc 
fiieiidlliip, as it docs in the dignity of the 
charadeis concerned. Upon the whole 
then It appears, that the divine founder of 
the Chrilllaii icligion, as well by his own 
example, as by the fpirit of his moial doc- 
trine, has not only encouraged but confe- 
crated fricndlhip. MeJmoth* 

§ 2 10. Futc Moral: ty rf tJ c iiofpcJ, 

bs it bigotry to believe the fublimc truths 
of the Gofpcl with full alTui'ance of faith ? 

1 glory in foch bigotry : 1 would not part 
with it for a thouland woilds : 1 congratu- 
late tiic man who is jxiUclled of it; for, 
amidll all the virinitiulcs and calamities 
of the prefent Hate, that man enjoys an in- 
cxhaullible fund ol coniblation, ol which it 
is not In the power of fortune to deprive 
him. 

—There is not a book on earth fo fa- 
vouiable to all the kind, and all the fublimc 
affe^Vions, or fo unfriendly to hatred and 
pcrfecution, to tyranny, injuUice, and every 
lore of malevolence as the Gofpcl.— it 
breathes nothing throughout but meicy, 
benevolence, and peace. 

Poetry is fublimc, when it awakens in 
the mind any great and good aifedlion, as 
piety, or patriotiim. 'Phis is one of the 
noblell effeds of the heart. The Pfalma 
are remarkable, beyond all other w'ri tings, 
for their povv^er of infpiring devout emo- 
tions. But it is not in this refpcil only 
tliat they arc fublime. Of the Divine na- 
ture they conLain the molt magnificent de- 
feriptions that the foul of man can com- 
prehend. The hundred and fourth Pfalm, 
in particular, difplays the power and good- 
nefs of Providence, in creating and pre- 
ferving the world, and the various tribes of 
animals in it, with fuch majelbc brevity 
and beauty, as it is vain to look for in any 
human compofition.— >— 

Such 
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Such of the dodrines of the Gofpcl as 
are level to human capacity appear to be 
agreeable to the purell truth and the found- 
ed morality. All the genius and learning 
of the Heathen world ; all the penetration 
of Pythagoras, Socrates, and AiiHotlc, had 
never been able to pioduce luch a fyftem 
of moral duly, and (o rational an account 
of pjoviilence and of m.tn, :i!> is to be found 
in the New 'rcilninent. Compared, in- 
deed, to this, all other nioiul and theolo- 
gical wildom 

Lol'es dilcountcnanced, and like folly 
Ihews. Bcattic* 

§211. Bt'Hpfcfuce fo th peer mere fcj\ihly 
uijuined hy the Gojpilt than hy any other 

The ChrilVian ScripMirrs arc more co- 

f >ious and explicit upon our obligation to 
icdow relief upon the poor than alinod 
any other. The dcTcnption which C’hriil 
h.uh left us of the pioceedings of the lad 
day, edablilhcs the obligation of bounty, fo 
far as his authority can be depended upon, 
beyond controverfy. “ When the Son of 
man (hall come in his glo'y. and all the 
holy angels with him, then (hall he fit upon 
the throne of his gloiy, and before him 
fliall he gathered all nations; and he fliall 
feparate them one from another. — Then 
(lull the king fay unto them on his right 
hand. Come ye blelled of my Father, in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you fiom 
the foundation of the world: for 1 was an 
hungred, and ye gave me meat : 1 was 
thirlly, and ye gave me drink : I was a 
llranger, and ye took me in : naked, and 
ye clothed me: 1 was lick, and yc \ifitcd 
me: I was in piifon, and }c came unto 
nic.«— And inafmuch as yc have done it to 
one of the lead of ihefe my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” It is not neceHary 
to undcrtland this pallage as a literal ac- 
count of what will aflually paC on that 
day. Suppofing it only a fcenical deferip- 
tion of the rules and principles, by which 
the fupreme arbiter ot our deftiny will re- 
gulate his dccifions, it convc)s the fume 
fclTon to us ; it caually dcmonllrates of 
how great value and importance ihefe du- 
ties in the fight of (iod are, and what ilrefs 
will be laid upon them. The apollles alfo 
deferibe this virtue as propitiating the di- 
vine favour in an eminent decree : and 
thefc recommendations have produced their 
clFedl. It docs rot appear tnat before the 
limes of Chrillianityi a hofpital, in^cmar]^ 


or public charity of any kind, exillcd I/t 
the world ; whereas moll countries in 
Chriftendom have long abounded with 
thefe inlUtutions. 'i'o which may be add- 
ed, that a fpirit of private liberality feems 
to flourilb amidd the decay of marty other 
viitues: not to mention the legal provi- 
fion for the poor, which obtains in this 
country, .and which was unknown and un- 
thought of by the moil polilhed nations cf 
aiuitjuity. Rev- IV, Paly, 

§ 212 . 7 he Jimpliiify of the Gcfpcl giva 

an atr of fubhmity, 

I'hc graceful negligence of nature alwas ^ 
pleafcj be)ond the tiuell ornaments th. : 
art can deiife. Indeed, they are l.uv 
trued, wlien they approach the neaiell ij 
tilts negligence. 'I'o attain it, is the mi) 
triumph of ait. 'Fbe wile artill, tiierLfuic, 
always compleats lus lludies in the gie..: 
Ichool of creation, where the foims of t!e- 
g.ince lie Icaitcred in an cndlcfs varitiy • 
and the writer who wilbes to poriefs ionvi 
poiiion of tliat fotcreign excellence, fan- 
pUcity, even though he were an infidel, 
woulihave recouile to the ScilptuiC',, and 
make them his model.— 

I'he pathetic and fublime fimpliclty cf 
our Saviour’s whole dcfciipiion of the lall 
judgment cannot be paralleled in any wri- 
ting of .iny age. 

—•In the Gol'pcl we find no pompous 
difplays of rcaionmg ; no laboured and dif- 
ficult dillin6lions ; no long and learned en- 
quiries concerning the nature and kinds of 
virtue ; but virtue itfelf reprefented to the 
life ; in examples, and precepts, which arc 
level to the pl.iincll underllandings ; in fa- 
miliar occurrences ; in fhort and fim} !e 
narrations ; in adions, or difeourfes, real 
or im.agnied. And perhaps, among other 
things, it is this unfyllcmatic form, thi^ 
neglecl of ait and method, which produce^, 
that gr.aceful cafe, that venerable, majcllic 
fimplicuy,thac air of truth and originality, 
which dillinguifli the Scriptures from all 
human writings. Rev, J, Ma/nvearing, 

§ 213* 7 he Bible, as a very curious anJ 

ancient hiftory, nvorthy our attention. 

Were the Bible but confidered imp.'ir- 
tially and attentively, in its moll advan- 
t.agcous lights ; as it contains all the writ- 
ten revelation of God’s will now exunu 
as it b the bafis of our national religion* 
and gives vigour and fpirit to ill our fo- 
cial laws j as it is the moll ancient, and con- 
fcqucotlyi 
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fcqucntly, curious collc6\lon of hiftoric.iI 
iricidenis, moral precepts, and political irt- 
Ihtuiions; as the ftyle of it is, in feme 
plaa-s, nobly fublime and potticj), and in 
others, fwccily natural, plain, and un- 
atFe^led: in a word, as the being wellac- 
ri'iaii'ted with it is hi;^hly rcqulluc, in 
( idei to Jr.ike men urcful and ornamenial 
in this life, to fay notliing of their happi- 
reis in tl.o nc\t, it is to be hoped, that a 
C h l red' '.lion or t\^o of this ioit, iiiiglit 
i dice tic moio ingenious and lational 
, tl'Lin, to let die Hiblc tak'cs its turn, 

; ' f' Lir lir'T }ca! among tlioic \(jIomc5 
\ .leh I n!- till ough llieli liands either lor 
:i,! I' ’'lent or in it i udicn. And lliocid 
nn!i at entci taannw r.t fmee bceome* la- 
'.in>ni!.dc, of wliit mlgliLv Inviec v ould 

0 he tu the interell of uliglon, and con- 
Icquent'y the liappincfs of manhin.i ! 

6. C) cx,:l/. 

214 . F,\c(l!tfice cf t>'e SaocJ U') /tinvj. 

If ue examine the Sacred Rccoub, wc 
flicil find they ceudift of four diircrcnt 
laids, the poetic, fiiatorical, hidoiical, and 
ihd'udic forms. 'The poetic lies cliiefly in 
the book of Pfalnis, of job, and lever al 
ct’tachcd padfnjres in the Prophets, parti- 
cirlirly of Ifainh. d’h.ey contain many 
nihlo eliorts of ur.mixed p(<ctry or pure 
iiMiit'.on; ytt thele, beitig all centered in 
fr, intention, that of c-xtolling the u oiks, 
■CM i.‘'!ebrating the power, wifdom, and 
:.;and.;^f3 of the Deitv, do generally 
tirtihc of the character of cloqu'-iKc, 
liMig chiefly of the lyric kind. In all 
i‘^ie, the gi'cat charaider ol flmplicily rs 
! Ktrangly predominant, that every attc.npt 
M eiTibelliih them, by adding the fupernu- 
Jtr'.Tary decorations of ftyle in tianihtion, 

1 .thcvcr been found to weaken and dcbalc 

tiMin. 

As to the oratorical or pathetic parts, 
‘''aamerablc might be produced, equal, if 
t' t luperior to any recorded by profane 
^"‘tiqulty. In thefe, the leading charaf^ter 
liinpliciry is ijo lefs remarkable. Our 
Saviour’s parables and exhortations are 
yf^^r-crally admirable in this quality. Pilled 
unfeigned compaflion for the weaknefs 
milcrics of man, they breathe nothing 
^''•t the pureft benevolence. St. Paul’s 
converfatioTTi with his friends at Kplic- 
on his departure for Jerufalem; his 
dhcourfc on the refurreftion, and on 
jliarity; his reproofs, his commendations, 
^ apologies, efpecially that befofe Agrip- 
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pa, are wrote in the nobleft ftrain of 
iimplicity. And as a perle^d model of 
this kind, wc may give the llory of Joieph 
and his brethren, which for tendernefs, true 
pat!:os, and unmixed fimplicity, is beyond 
compaic, luperior to any thing that ap- 
peals in ancient ftory. 

But as the inoft important part of Scrip- 
ture lies in the hilloiical and preceptive 
part; efpcci.ally in the New Teftament, 
whence ciiieiiy our idea of duty mull be 
di.iwn ; lo we find this unifoiin and limple 
iiMnncr eminently prevailing throughout, 
in every precept and^ nai ration. The 
hifroiy IS conveyed in that aitlefs ftrain 
w'hieh alone could id.ipt it to the capacities 
of all nnnkinJ; thepieccpts delivered by 
oi'i bavlour are dr.iwn trom the principles 
of common Itide, improved by the moll 
tx.ilrcd love of God and man; and either 
ixpteflcd in clear and direilt terms, or 
couclicd under fuch images and allufions, as 
are eveiy wheie to be found in nature, 
fucli as are, and inuil ever be unlveilally 
known, and familiar lo all mankind; in 
which wc mayfuiihor obli-rvc, his man- 
ner of leaching vvas gicitly luperior to 
the juftly applauded Socrates, who, lor the 
moll part drew Ids images and allufions 
f;oni the lefs known aits and manners of 
the city. Through all this variety of 
linking allufion and moral precept the llyle 
evuT continues the fame, unadorned, fimple, 
vehement and majeftic; yet never drawing 
the reader’s attention on itfclf, but on the 
di\ine fentiments it conieys, 

To this ue may fuithei add, that thefe 
fcvcral kinds of coinpofiiion are mixed 
and united with luth propriety and lorce, 
as is fcarce to be equalled in any other 
writings, ddie poetical parts are heighten- 
ed by tire grealell Ihokes of eloquence and 
precept; the pathetic by the noblell 
imagery and ftridell morals; and the 
preceptive is llrcngthcncd and enforced 
by all the aids of poetry, eloquence and 
parable ; calculated at ot'cc to engage the 
imagination, to touch the paflions, and 
command the rcafon of mankind. 

Rev. J, Bn’wn, 

§ 21 ). Fluetn Anneal Praj er. 

Almighty and eternal God, the dif- 
pofer of all the affairs in the world, there 
IS nothing lb great as not to be iubjed to 
thy power, nor lo fmall, but it conies with- 
in ihy care; thy goodnefs and wildom 

thcmlelvc! through ajl thy works 

X 
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and thy loving kindnefs and mercy do ap- 
pear in tl\c Hvcral difpenfations of thy 
providence, of which, at this time 1 
carnedly defirc to have a deep and humble 
fenfe. It has plealVd thee to take to thy 
mercy my dea » c 11 hu (hand, who was the com- 
fort and joy of my life, after we had lived 
together many ycai s happily In all conjugal 
love and afl*e(^lion. May I readily fubniit 
myfedf to thy good plealure, and ftnccrely 
rc'fign mine omt uill to thine, with all 
Chrillian patience, mceknefs and humility. 
Do thou graciouHy pardon the errois and 
failings of my life, wliich have been the 
occafion of tliy difpleafihc; and let thy 
judgments bring me to finceic ami un- 
fciLmcd repentance, and to anfwer the wile 
ends for which thou hall fent them. Be 
thou pleafed lb to afllll me with the giace 
of thy Holy Spirit, that I may continue to 
govern the people w'hich thou hall com- 
iniited to my charge, in godlincls, lightc- 
cufnefs, jullicc, and mercy. In the ma- 
nagement of all afiairs, public and oiivate, 
grant 1 may have a drift regard to thy 
holy will, that I may diligently and heartily 
advance thy glory, and ever entiiely de- 
pend on thy providence. Do thou, O 
racious Father, be plcafcd to giant 1 may 
0 the greatell good I can in all my capa- 
city, and be daily improving every 
Chiillian grace and virtue: lo that when 
thou flialt think fit to put an end to this 
fhort and uncertain life, 1 may be made a 
partaker of thole gracious, cpdlefs joys, 
which thou hall prepared for thofe that 
love and fear thee, through jefus Chriil 
our Lord. .Amen, 

§ 2i6. Prince Eugene's Prm/r, 

I believe in thee, O my God ! Do tho^ 
ftrengthen my faith: I hope in thee; con- 
firm my hopes : 1 love thee ; inH.ime my 
love more and more : I repent of all my 
fins ; but do thou cncreafc iny icpcntance ! 
As my fiiil beginning! woilhipthce; as 
my lail end I long for ihcc: as my eternal 
benefaftor, I pialle thee; and as my 
Uiprcmc proteftor I pray unto thee; that 
it may plcafc thee, O Lord, to guide and 
lead me by thy providentJf, to keep me in 
obedience to thy jullicc; to comfort me by 
thy mercy, and to proteft me by thv 
almighty power. I mbmit unto thee ail 
my tnougfus, words, and aftions, as well 
as my affUftions, pains, and fuflciings, and 
( defire to have thee absavs in my mind, 
lo do all my works iu ihy name, and for 
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thy fake to bear all adverfity with patience, 

I will nothing but what jliou willed, 0 
(lod ; becaufe *tis agiccable unto thee, 

O give me g^acc that I may be attentbe 
in my prayer, temperate in my diet, ^igl. 
lant in my conduft, and unmoveablc in all 
good purpoft s. Grant, mod merciful l.oid, 
that 1 may be true and faithful to thofe 
that have entruHcd me wdth their fccrct,; 
that 1 may be courteous and kind towaids 
all men, and that both in my words and 
aftions, I may flicw unto them a good 
CAamplc. Dirpofe* my heart to admiie and 
pialfe they goodnefs, to hate all errors and 
evil works lo love niy neighbour, and to 
dcfjdfe tlic world. Aflill me gooil God, 
in lubdiiing lull by mortification, covc- 
toulnefs by libcrnliiy, angci by mililraf, 
and lukew.umncb by zcnl and feivency. 
Kn.iblc me to conduft nivfcdf with pi udence 
in all tranfaftions, and to Ihcw courage in 
danger, patience in adverfity, and in prof- 
perity an humble mind. Let thy grace 
illuminate my undcrllandlng, Jireft my 
will, Amftify my body, and blcfs my foul. 
Make me diligent iu cuibing all irregular 
afieftions, zealous in imploring thy grace, 
careful in keeping thy commandments 
and conllrintin working out my own l.dia- 
lion, Finallv, O Ciod, make me fentihle 
how little is tlic world, how gicat thy 
heavens, how Ihort time, and how long 
will be the blefi'ed eternity. O that I may 
picpaic myh'lf for death I that 1 pm;/ 
diead thy judgments, that I may avoid t* e 
torments of hell, .ind olilrin of the'', 

(iod ! etdn.'l life through the ineiiu ui 
jtfusChrltl cur Lord. Amen. 

§ 2 1 7 - ‘7 /'c gny,j aarr^ Alfamof’f dying. 

'Fhc f.ul evening before the death of 
ibis noble youtli T was with him. No one 
wa> tlu re, but hi*, phyfician, and an inti- 
mate f?lend wiioni he loved, and whom he 
had ruined. ,\l my coming in, he faid; 

You, and the pliyfician, tre come too 
hue. — 1 have neither life, nor hope. You 
both aim at miracles. You would raife i-C 
dead, ' 

Heaven, I faid, was merciful.— 

Or T could not have been thus guilty* 
What has it not done to blefs, and to favc 
me? — I have been too ftrong for Omni- 
potence ! I plucked down ruin ! 

1 faid, The blcflcd Redcemci — - 

Hold ! hold ! you wound me !— This ig 
the rock on which I fplit— 1 denied hii 
name. 


P.cfufing 
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RefuHnj^ to hear any thing from me, or 
lake any thing from the phylician, he lay 
filcnt, as far as fuddcn darts of pain would 
permit, till the clock Itruck. Then with 
vehemence; 

Oh, time ! time ! It is fit thou fhouldell 
thus llrikc thy murderer to the heart.— How 
art thou fled for ever ! — A month !— Oh, 
fora fingle week! I alk not for years; 
tho’ an age were too little for the much I 
have to do. 

On my faying, wc could not do too 
much: that heaven was a blefied place— 

So much the worfe. 'Tis loll 1 ^tis 
loll I — Heaven is to me the fevcrcll part 
of hell ! 

Soon after I propofed prayer. 

Pray you that can. 1 never prayed. 
I cannot pray — Nor need I. U not heaven 
on my file already? It doles with my 
confcience. Its fcverell ftrokes but fecond 
my own. 

His friend being much touched, even to 
tears at this, (who could forbear ? I could 
not) with a moll aftedionate look, he 
lanl : 

Keep thofe tears for thyfelf. I have 
undone thee.-; — Doll weep for me ? That’s 
Cl uel. What can pain me more ? 

Here his friend, too much alFcdcd, 
Hould have left him. 

No, flay. Thou iV'll mayeft hope. — 
Theicfoic hear me. How madly have I 
? How madly h.all thou liilenedand 
heheved ? But look on my prefent Hate, 
•IS a full anfwcr to thee, and to myfdf. 
Ids body is all weaknefs and pain; but 
fi'y Ibul, as if Itrung up by torment to 
guatcr llrcngth and Ipirit, is full powerful 
t'» rcafon ; full mighty to fuffer. And tint, 
'^liich tiius triumphs within the jaws of 
inornllty, is doubtlcfs, immortal. — And, 
•Ts for a Deity, nothing lefs than an 
•Hmighty could inflitl what I feel. 

I w.i.s about to cong^.^tulate this paflive, 
Involuntary, confellbr, on his afl'erting the 
tvvo prime artides of his creed, c.xtortcd 

the rack of nature ; when he thus, very 
P‘ilfion.ately : 

No, no! let me fpeak on. I have not 
long to fpeak— My much injured friend ! 

foul, as my body, lies in ruins; in 
flattered fragments of broken thought: 
ri:morfe for the paft, throws my thoughts 
on the future, Worfe dread of the future, 
ftrikcs it back on the paft. I turn, and 
and find no ray. Didft thou feci 
^ the mountaia that is on me, thou 
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wouldft firugglc with the martyr for his 
Hake ; and blefs heaven for the flames 
that is rot an everhilling flame ; that is not 
an unquenchable fire. 

How were wc ftruck! Yet, foon after, 
Hill more. With what an eye of dillrac- 
tion, what a face of defpair, he cried out : 

My principles have poifoned my friend; 
my extr.avag.ance has beggared my boy; 
my unkindnefs has murdered my wife! 
And is there another hell ?— Oh ! thou 
blarphemcd, yet moll indulgent, Lord 
God ! Hell itfdf is a refuge, if it hides 
me from thy frown. 

Soon after his underflanding failed. HU 
terrified imagination uttered horrors not to 
be repeated, or ever forgot. And cr« 
the fun arolc, the gay, young, noble, in- 
genious, accompliflied, and moll wretched 
Altamont expired. 

§ 218, The Majejly and Supremacy of tht 
Scriptures confrjjed by a Sceptic, 

I will confefs to you, that the majclly of 
the Scriptures llrikes me with admiration, 
as the purity of tlie Gofpel hath its in- 
fluence on my heart. Perufe the works of 
our philofophers with all their pomp of 
diilion: how mean, how contemptible are 
they compared with the Scripture ! Is it 
polTible that a book, at once fo fimplc and 
fublimc, fliould be merely t]*e work of 
man? Is it pofliblc that the facred per- 
foiiagc, whofe hillory it contains, fliould be 
himiclf a mere man ? Do wc find that he 
alTumecl the tone of an cnthufiall or 
ambitious feilary ? What fwcctneU, what 
purity in his manner! What an affcHing 
gracefulnef; in liis delivery! What fuh!i- 
mity in his maxims ! What profound wif- 
dom in his tlifcourfes ! Wnat prefence of 
mind, what fubtkty, what truth in his 
replies ! How great the command over his 
paflions I Where is the man, where tho 
philofopher, who could fo live, and fodic, 
without weaknefs and without oflentation ? 
When Plato deferibei his imaginary good, 
man loaded wlili all the fliamc of guilt, 
yet meriting the highefl rewards of virtue, 
he deferibes cxatlly the charadler of Jefuj 
Clirift: the rcfcmblancc was fo Ilri^ing, 
that all the Fathers perceived it. 

What prcpoflellIon> what blindnefs mud 
it be, to compare the fon of Sophronifeu* 
tothefonof Mary ! Wnat an infinite dif- 
proportion there i', between them ! Sociates 
dying without pain or ignominy, eafily fup- 
ported his charader to the lad; and if 
X z his 
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his death, however eafy, had not crowned 


his life, it might have been doubted whether 
Socrates, with all his wifdom, was any 
thir.g more than a vain iophid. He in- 
venttd, it is (aid, the theory of morals. 
Others, however, had bcf(»!C put them in 
pradlce; he had only to fay therefore 
what they had done, and to reduce their 
examples to precepts. Ariftidcs had been 
jull before Socrates defined juft.ee ; Leoni- 
das had given up his life for his country 
before Socrates declared patriotifm to be 
a duly ; the Spartans were a fober people 
before Socra’es recommended fohiieiy; 
before he had i \en defined virtue, Greece 
abounded in virtuous men. But wdicie 
could jefus learn, among his competitors, 
that pure and fublime morality, of which 
he only hath given us both precept and 
example, 'idle greateft wifdom was made 
known amongft the moft bigoted fanati- 
cilm, and tlie fimplicity of the moft heroic 
virtues did honour to the vileft people on 
earth. The death of Socratc*^, peaceably 
philofophizing with his friends, appears 
the moft agreeable that could be wilhed 
for; that of Jefus, expiring in the inidft 
of agonizing pains, abufed, infultcd, and 
acculed by a whole nation, is the moft 
horrible that could be feared. Socr.aies 
in receiving the cup of poifon, bleflcd 
indeed the weeping executioner who ad- 
miniftcred it; but Jefus, in the midft of 
excruciating tortures, prayed for his mer- 
cilefs tormentors. Yes, if the life and 
death of Socrates were thofe of a fage, the 
life and death of Jefus arc thofe of a God. 
Shall we fuppofe the evangelic hiftorv a 
mcicfiiftion? Indeed, m\ friend, it be-nrs 
DOtthe marks of fi<f\ion ; on thecontrai y, 
the hillory of Socrates, which nobody 
prefumes to doubt, is not lb well nticllcd 
as that of Jefus Chrift. Such a fuppofi- 
tion, in fa(ft, only (hifts the difficulty with- 
out obviating it; it Is more incouceivable 
that a number of perfons Ihould agree to 
write fuch a hiftory, th.an that one only 
ftiould furnilh the fubjcA of it. 'I'hc 
Jewilh authors were incapable of the 
diiftion, and ftrangers to the morality con- 
tained in the GolpcI, the marks of W'hofc 
tiutharc fo firikine and inimit.able, that 
the inventor would be a more ailoniftiing 
cliauflcr than the hero. 

Rou£iuu, 


§ 219. John Earl of Rochefer^s' 

Recantation. 

When John Earl of Rochefter came to 
fee and confidcr his prodigious guilt and 
d.angcr, what invedives did he ufc againft 
himfelf, terming himfelf an ungrateful 
dog, and the vileft wretch that the fun' 
fiione upon; wilhinghc li.id been a crawl- 
ing leper in a ditch, a link-boy, or a 
beggar, or had lived in a dungeon, lather 
than offended God as he had done ! He 
fent awful nielfages to his copartner; m 
fin, and advifed a gentleman of chaiadU r, 
that came to vlfit him in tlicfe word.s: O 
remember that you contemn Goil no more. 
He is an avenging God, and will vilit )ou 
for your fin^ ; and will, I hope, in ineicv, 
tomh your conhience as he hath done 
mine. You and I have hern fjiends and 
finners together a great w lule, therefoic I 
am the more free with you. We have 
been all milhiken in our conceits .and 
opinions; our perfuafions have been f.ilfa 
and groundleis, therefoic CJod grant you 
repentance. And feeing the fame gentle- 
man the next day, he f.iid, Perhaps you 
were difobligcd by my plainnefs wath }oii 
ycileiday : I fpaKe the woids of tnith 
and fobernels ; and firiking his liand on 
his breaft, addctl, I hope Crod will touch 
)Our hcait. 

He condemned tliat foolifli .and sbfuid 
philosophy wliich tlic world fo much ad- 
miii’d, prt&pagattd bv the hue Thomas 
Hobbs; w’luch, h' (.id, had undone him, 
anvl man) more ut tlic bell parts in the 

i le commanded that his profane writings 
and oblccne piHures ihould be burnt. 

He wiftied his fon might never be a 
wit; which is, as ho explained u, one of 
thofe wietchcd creatures, who pride them- 
fclvcsin ..bufing God and religion. 

He pioicilcd he would not commit any 
known fin to gain a kingdom. 

And for the .•’dmenition of cthcjs, he 
fubferibed the following recant.ition, and 
ordered it to bo piib'ilhcd, (siz.) 

For the beaefic of all thofe w'hom I nnay 
have drawn into fin by my example and 
encouragement, I leave to the world this 
my laft declaration, which I deliver in the 
prefence of the great God, who knows the 
fcctcts of all hearts, and before whom I 
am now appearing to be judged; That 
from the bottom oi my foul, 1 deteft and 
abhor the whole courfe of my former 

wicked 
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Wicked life; that I think I can never 
fufficiently admire the goodnefs of God, 
who has given me a true I'cnfc of my perni- 
cious opinions and vile pradices, by which 
I have hitherto lived without hope, and 
uitli ut God in the woild ; have Ixen an 
op'.’n enemy to Jefus Clrid, doing the 
ut'noil dei'pite to the Holy bpint cf giace: 
ciiid that the greued tclbirony of my 
ch.iiity to llich, to warn them, In the 
npp'r oi CjoJ, as they rcgaid the welfiic 
of ti.« Ir immortal fouls, no more to deny 
liij bung or hi^ jirovidcncc, or defpife his 
gooJr.eL; no mote to make .i mock of 
f.'i, or coTitemn the pure and excellent rc- 
hg on cl my ever bklfed Redeemen-, thio* 
uholr me. Its alon •, I, of the givateft 
of iiniiu'', do yi t hope for mercy and 
fopjv.ii’fs. Amen. 

J)c’cl.iicd and li'pvd in the 
prefenee cf Ann Roehe'fcr, 

Robert Parfons, June kj, i6S'o. 

. J. RuciiLsriiR. 

§ 2 20. Totft (,/' 11, trie. 

Upon the wlmle, Hodor, }oui meaning 
is good; but 1 thi'ik you will not futeced, 
t.Vs lime. You would perfu ule u*, by the 
e.\a.iiple of David Hume, Kfq; that 
atiicilri is the only cordial lor low Ipiiitr, 
and the propci antidote ngamd the fear of 
death. But fuicly, he w lio can relied, with 
complacency, on a fjicnd thus milemploy- 
ing Ills talents in his bfe, and tli(?#l, ainufmg 
hiuifeif witli Lucian, V/hi(l, and Charon, ac 
hi:, du.'ith, mav fmile over Babylon in ruins ; 
i-iUcm the carthqu.ikc, which ddhoyed Lil- 
hor, an agieeable occuneiice; and congui- 
tulr.c the hardened I’liaroah, on liisover- 
throvv in the Red Sen, Diollery in fuch 
circumrtance!’, is neither more nor Id's, than 

Mooilv midiK-fo, laughing \muI, 

Amid Ic .oicll woe. 

Wonld we know the baneful and peHi- 
Icnii.al inlluenccs of falfe pldlolophy on the 
human heart? We need only contemplate 
them in this moll deplorable inibincc of 
Mr. Hume. Thcfe layings. Sir, m.iy ap- 
pear harlh ; but they are falutary. And 
if departed fpirits have any knowledge of 
'vhat is palling upon earth, that perfon will 
be regarded by your friend as rendering 
bini the trueft Icrviccs, who, by energy of 
«JtprelIion, and warmth of exhortation, 
ftjall raolf contribute to prevent his writings 
ffom produdngihoTc effefts upon raankmd 

wludi he m longer wilhea ihcy Ihould 
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roJucc. Let no man deceive himfclf, or 
e deceived by others. It ib the voice of 
etcnal Tiutli, which cricth .nh;u and 
faith to you. Sir, and to me, and 'o ull the 
world — “ He tfi.it bclicveth on tiie Son, 
“ hath cverlaHing life; .nnd he that bc- 
“ lifveth not the Son, t all not fee life; 
** but tlio wrath of God .abideth on liim.” 

By way of contrail to the bchraiour of 
Ml. Hume, ut the clofe of a life, p.al]cd 
without Cfod in thcworlJ, permit me, Sir, 
to lay before yourklf, and the puhli' , the 
lail Icntimcnts of the truly learned, judi- 
cious, and admirable Hoolter, who had 
ipenthis days in the Icivice of his Maker 
and Redeemer. 

After thii manner, thei t fore, fpakc the 
author of the Kcclefiallical Polity, im- 
mediately before hcexpiied : — 

1 have lived to lee, that tliis woild is 
made up of nertuib.uions ; and 1 have 
been long preparing to leave it, and gather- 
ing comfoir for the dieadfu! hour oi mak- 
ing my account with (rod, which I now' 
apprehend to be near. And though I 
have, by his giacc, loved him in my youth, 
.ind ieareJ him in mine age, and labouicd 
to have a conlcicnce void of oifence, 
towr’riK him, and tow.anis all men; yet, 

“ if tliou. Lord, Ihnuldcll be evrrcme to 
“ nmik what I fiavc done .'imil', who 
can abide it?” And therefore, where I 
have failed, Loid llnw mercy to me, for I 
plead not my lighteouiheis, but Mcfor- 
givenels of my unrigat oufiieC, thiough 
his merits, w'ho died to parchalc pardon for 
penitent llnnc.''. And linte i owe ilice u 
d( uh. Lord, let it not be ternhle, and then 
lake thine own time ; f fubinit to it. “ Let 
** rot mine, O Lord, but tny will be 
« done!”— God h.ith heard my daily- 
petitions ; for I am at peace with all men, 
and he i-. at peace with me. From Inch 
bitfled adurance I fed tfiut inward joy, 
which tfiis world c.in neither give, nor 
t.ake from me. My confcience beareth 
me this wdtn' fs, and this vvitnefs makes the 
thoughts of death joyful. 1 could wilh to 
live, to do the cJiuryh more icrvicc; but 
cannot hope it; for ** my days arc pall, ai 
** a lhadow' that returns not.” 

His worthy Biographer adds— 

More he would have Ipokcn, but hi? 
fpirits failed him ; and, after a Ihort con- 
flid between nature .and death, a quiet figh 
put a period to his lall breath, and lo, nc 
fell afleep— And now he feems to roll like 
Lazarus in Abraham's bofom. Let me 
^ 3 ' lietQ 
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here draw his curtain, till, with the moft 
glorious company of the patriarchs and 
apoftlcs, and the mod noble army of mar- 
tyrs and confcfibrs, this moll learned, moll 
humble, and mod holy man lhall alfo awake 
to receive an eternal tranquillity, and witli 
it a ^reatcr^egree of glory, than common 
Chriftians lhall be made partakers of! — 
Dodlor Smith, when the hour of his de- 
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§ I. Refetlions on the Heanjcns. 

THE planets and comets which move 
round the bun as their centre, coniUiute 
what is called, the Solar Syllem. Thofe 
planets which arc ne»\r the Sun not only 
hr/iOi their circuits fooner, but likcwilc 
move faller in their refpedlive oibiis, than 
thole which are more remote lioin him. 
I'hc motions of the planets arc all per- 
formed from well to call, in orbits nearly 
circular. Their names, dilUnccs, bulks, 
and periodical revolutions, are as follow : 

The Sun, an immenlc globe of fire, is 
placed near the common ccntie of tlie 
orbits of all the planets and comets ; and 
turns round his axis in 25 days 6 hour.N, 
His diameter is computed to be 763,000 
miles. 

Mercury, the neared planet to the Sun^ 
pocs round him in 87 day 23 hours, which 
IS the length of his )ear. but, being Icl- 
dom feen, and no Ipots appearing on his 
furface, the time of his rotation on his 
axis, is as yet unknown. His dillance 
from the Sun is computed to be 32,000,000 
of miles, and his diameter 2,600. In his 
coUrfe round the Sun, he moves at the 
rate of 95,000 miles every hour. His light 
and heat are almoll feven times as great 
as ours ; and the Sun appears to him aU 
moll levcn times as larg« as to us. 

Venus, the next planet in order, is 
computed to be 59,000,000 miles from 
the fun; and by moving at the laie of 
69,000 miles every hour in Ikt orbit, ihe 
goes round the Sun in 225 of our days 
iiearl . Her diameter is 7 yo6 miles ; and 
by licr motion upon hoi axis the inha- 
bitants arc cirrieu 43 miles every hour. 

The Earth is the next planet above 
Venus in the fydem. It is 82,000,000 
miles from the bun, an d goes round him in 
a litdo more than 365 days. It travels at the 
rate of 1,000 miles every iiour on its axis ; 
is about 8,000 miles m diameter. In its 
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parture hence lhall arrive, will copy th® 
example of tlic believer, or ilie inhdel, as 
it liketh him bed. I mud freely own, I 
have no opinion of that reader’s head, or 
heart, wlio will not evclaiin, as I find my- 
fclf obliged to di’— — 

“ Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and It't iny lall end be like his I” 

AVr. G. Horne. 
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orbit it moves at the rate of 58,000 every 
hour; which motion, thouyli 120 tlinub 
fvviftcr than that of a cannon ball, is little 
more than half as Iwift as Mercury’s mo- 
tion in his orbit. 

l*hc Moon is not a planet, but only nn 
attendant upon t!ie Laith; going round it 
in a little inoic than 29 da),s and round 
the Sun with it every year. 'The Moon’s 
diameter is 2,180 mile,, and her didance 
from the Eaiih’s centre 240,000. She 
goes lound her mbit ir about 27 days, at 
the I ate of near 2,300 miles eveiy hour. 

Mars is i!te planet not in order, being 
the fnd above the Kaitli’s oif)ir. His dil- 
lancc fiom the Sun is compuud to be 

125.000. 000 miles ; .ind by travelling at 
the rate of 47,000 miles every hour, he 
goes round the Sun in about 687 of our 
da)s. His diameter is 4,.|.^4 miles, .and 
by his diurnal rotation the inhabitants are 
caiiied 550 miles every hour. 

Jupiter, the bigged of all the planets, 
is dill higher in the L'llem, being about 

426.000. 000 miles from the Sun ; and go- 
ing at the rate of 25,000 miles every hour 
in his orbit. His annual period is finilhcd 
in about 12 of our years. He is above 
1. 000 limes as big as the Earth, foi his dia- 
meter is 81,000 miles; which is more than 
ten times the di.amcter of the Earth. Ju- 
piter turns round his axis in near lo hours 
and his year cont.ains upwnids of 10,000 
of our days. His equatorial inhabitants 
are carried nearly 26,000 miles every 
hour, befidcs the 25,000 above mentioned 
by his annual motion. 

Jupiter has four moons. The firft goes 
round him in about two of our days, at the 
did.'incc of 22,900 miles from his centre: 
the (econd performs its revolution in about 
three days and a half, at 364,000 miles 
didance : the third in a little mbre than 
feven days at the didance of 580,000 
miles : and the fourth in near 17 days, at 
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the dillance of 1,000,000 miles from his 
centre. 

Bcfides thefc moons, Jupiter is fur- 
rounded by faint fubllances, called belts, 
in which lo many changes appear, that 
I'liilol’ophers arc not agreed either concern- 
ing their nature or ufe. 

Saturn, the next to Jupiter, is about 
^.■iO 000,000 miles from the bun; and 
trivclling at the late of iS,oco miles 
t\eiv iiour, pel forms its annual circuit in 
nln lit ',0 ycais. Its dnimtcr is 67,000 
miV ; and therefoio it is near 600 times 

lag as the Earth. 

d'lils planet has five moons : the firli 
g'^tes lound him in near tv.u days, at the 
i!i Kniec of i^c,ooo miles fiom its centre : 
tie fccop.l In nearthiee daes at the dif- 
t ;ce of 187,000 miles : i!.c third in four 
(1 1^ s ,ind a half, at the dilhnee of 263,000 
n he, : the iomtli in about 16 d lys, at the 
ir (ance of 600,000 mlLo . an I the fifth 
in about 8 j di)., at the dilbince of 
1,800,000 mi'es. 

llelides thefe moons, biturn is attended 
with a thin broad iing, as an aitificial 
globe is by an horizon ; the natuie and 
ulc of wiiich are but little hnown at preienl. 

Cjeoigluin bidus, the re, noted of all the 
plinets yet diicoveied, is near 40,000 
in’hj in diaia«.ter, and upwards of 83 years 
in performing its revolution, Ilow many 
rncons this planet is attended by is un- 
Isnown. T\so have been already difeo- 
vcied. And, if the ingenious and indc- 
i itigable Mr. Herfclicl is fpared with life 
and health, we may cxpcdl to be favoured 
'Vith ftill further difeoveries. 

Every pcrlbn who looks upon, and com- 
piles the fyllems of moons together, which 
belong to Jupiter, Saturn, and the Geor- 
gium Sidus, mull be am,r/.ed at the vail 
magnitude of thefe three planets, and ilic 
noble attendance they have in rcfpccl to 
our little Earth: andean never bring hiin- 
felf to think, that an infinitely wife Creator 
fii04ld difpofe pf all his animals and vege- 
tables here, leaving the other planets bare 
and dcllitute of rational creatures. To 
fuppofe that he had any view to our be- 
nefit, in creating thefc moons, and giving 
them their motion* round their refpedive 
primaries ; to imagine, that he intended 
thefe vaft bodie* for any advanuge to us, 
when he well knew, that they could never 
be feen but bv a few ailronomer* peeping 
^ough teleicopes ; and that he gave to 
pUi^eti reguUi: rctvrns of day ana nighti 
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and different fcafons to all, wliere they 
would be convenient ; but of no manner 
of fervice to us, except only what imme- 
diately regards our own planet, the Earth; 
to imagine, I fay, that he did all this on 
our .account, would be charging him im- 
pioully with having done much in vain : 
and .is abfurd, as to imagine that he has 
created .1 little fun and a planetary fyflcm 
within tlic Ihell of our Earth, and intended 
them for our ufc. I’hcfe confiderations 
amount to little Ids than a pofitivc proof, 
that all the planets are inhabited : for if 
they aic not, why all this care in furnifh- 
ing them with fo many moons, to Aipply 
ihofe with light, which aie at the greater 
dillances fiom the Sim? Do we not fee, 
that the farther a planet is tiom the Sun, 
the gi eater apparatus it has for that pur- 
pofe ? favc only Mars, which being but a 
fmall planet, nuy have moons too imall to 
be Icen by us. We know that the Eaitli 
goes lonnd the Sun, and turns rounJ its 
own a^is, to produce the viciiruudcs of 
fuiumcr and winter by the former, and of 
day and night by tlie latter motion, for 
the benefit of its inhabitants. May we 
not ilum faiily conclude, by parity of rea- 
fon, that the end and defign of all the 
otliei planets is the fame ? And is not this 
agreeable to the beautiful harmony winch 
e\iils throughout the univeile ? Surely it 
is; and r.dlcs 111 us the moll magnificent 
ideas of the Supreme being, who is every 
where, and at all times pi dent ; dilpliying 
his power, wifJom and goodnefs, among 
all Ills cieituies ! and dilliibuting happi- 
ncE to innumerable ranks of various be^ 
jngs ! 

'fhe comets arc folid opaque bodies, 
witli long tranfparent tails or trains, iHu- 
ing fiom tint fide wliich is turned away 
from the Sun. 'Ehey move about the Sun, 
in very eccentric cllipfcs, and arc of a much 
greater denfity than the Earth ; for foine 
of them are heated in every period to fuch 
a degree, as would vitrify or dilfipate any 
fuhilancc known to us. Sir Ifaac New con 
computed the heat of the comet, which 
appeared in the year 1680, when neared 
the Sun to be 2,000 times hotter than red- 
hot iron, and that, being thus heated, it 
muft retain its heat until it comes round 
again, although its period Ihould be more 
than 20,000 ycjtrs } and it is computed tq 
be only 575. 

It is Sieved, that there are at lead 
21 comets belonging tq our fyflem, niov- 
X 4 ing 
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Ing in all forts of dircftions. But of all 
thcfc the periods of three only are known 
with any aegree ot certainty. The firft of 
the three appeared in the years 1531, 
1607, 1682, and 1758, and is exped- 
€d to appear every 75th year. The 
fecond ot them appeared in 1532 and 
1661, and may be expected to return 
in 1789, and every 129th year afierv/ards. 
The third, having lalt appeared in 
and its period Ixing no lefs than (^75 years, 
cannot return until the year 2225. '1 his 

comer, at its grcatell diftance, is about 
1 1,200,000,000 miles fiom the Sun; and 
at its lead dilhnee fiom the Sun’s centre, 
which is 49,000 miles, is within lefs than 
a third part of the Sun’s lemi-diarneter 
from his lurface. In iliat part of its orbit 
which is neared the Sun, it flies with the 
amazing fwiftnefs of 880,000 miles in an 
hour ; and the Sun, as feen from it, appears 
an 100 degrees in breadth, conf qucntly 
40,000 times as large as lie appears to us. 
The udonifliing length that this cornet runs 
out into empty fpace, fugged s to our 
minds an idea of the v.id dillancc between 
the Sun and the neared lixcd dars; of 
whofe attradlions all the comets mud keep 
clear', to return periodically, and go round 
the Sun ; and it (hews u$ alfo, that the 
neared dars, which arc probably there 
that feem the larged, are as big as our 
Sun, and of the lame nature with him ; 
otherwife, they could not appear fo large 
and bright to us as they do at fuch an 
immenfe didance. 

The extreme heat, the denfe atnofphere, 
the giofs vapaurs, the cliaotic date ol the 
comcis, feem at hid light to indicate them 
altogether unlit for the purpolcs of amin.il 
life, and a mod mifer.nble habltatron for 
rational beings; and il.crelore lorn.* are 
of opinion, that they are lo maiiy hells 
for tormenting the damned with perpetual 
viciditudes of heat and cold. But wlicn 
we confide r, on the other hand, tae in* 
finite power and goodnefs of the Deity ; 
the latter inclining, the former enabling 
him to malcf creatures luited to all dates 
and circumdaiiccs ; that matter exids only 
for the lake of intelligtnt beings, and 
that wheicvcr we find it, we always find 
it pregnant with liK, or nect ruiily iubler- 
v«cnt thereto ; the nun berh- fs fpccics, the 
rthnddnng diverfitx' cf amiUnls in earth, 
air. , Aiul c'. cu on other animals; 
everv b’adc < t' grais etery tender leaf, 
ever) fluid, fwarming with life ; 


and every one of thefe enjoying fucK 
gratifications as the nature and date of 
each requires : when vve refled moreover, 
that feme centuries ago, till experience 
undecdvMl us, a great part of the earth 
was judged uninhabitable ; the torrid zone, 
by ro.ifon of exceflive heat, an 1 tire tw'o 
frigid zrriKS beenufe cl their intolerable 
cold ; it Iwcms high'/ piob.ibic, tliai fuch nu* 
inorfrus and large inaifes of durable matter 
a> the comcis are, lio.vevcr unhke they be 
to our cailh, are not dcllitutc of bvings 
capable of contemplating with wond^'r, 
and ackiiowhdging v.'it.i grailtude, the 
wdlJom, fvmnurry, a:\d beauty of the crea- 
tion ; \/hich is more plainly to be obferved 
in their exteniive tour tivough lire heavens, 
than in our more confined tircuii. If lar- 
thcr conj^'d'arc is peiinittcd, may wx* not 
luppolc them in'lniinenlal in recruiting the 
expended fuel of ti c bun ; and fiipplying 
the fxhau'fled moiilurc of the planets . 
However difficult it may be, circumdmccd 
as w'c are, to find out their particular dcf« 
tinatlon, this is an undoubted truth, that 
wherever the Dv'iiy exerts hispowiT, there 
he alfo rnanifelh his wil'dom and good- 
nefs. 

'J'hc fixed dars, as appears f om feveral 
conlideiations, ate placed a.t an iinmenlb 
dillancc fiom us. Our hatth is at fo great 
a didance fi(;m the Sun, tlnit if Icon from 
thence, it would appear no bigger tiian a 
point, altirough its circumlci ence is known 
to be upwards of 25,000 miles. Yet that 
dillancc is fo fmall, comjvan d w-ith tivi 
Kailh’s didanco f-oni tire lived dais, that 
if the orbit in which fire Kartli moves 
round the Sun Neoie folid, and feen from 
the neared dar, it wTuld iikewife appear 
no b.gj er than a poir.t, although it is at 
lead 162,000,000 miles in diameter. For 
the Full in going round the Sun is 
162,000,000 miles nearer to fomc of t'lC 
daib at one ti.are cf the year*, thaia at ano- 
tl'ar; and yet their apparent magnitudes, 
liruations, and dillances from one another 
llill remain the fame ; and a tclefcope which 
magnifies above 200 times, docs not fen- 
fib'y magifiify them ; which proves them 
to be at lead 400,000 times farther from 
us than we are from the Sun. 

It is not to be imagined, that all the 
dars arc placed in one concave furface, fo 
as to be equally didanc from us ; but that 
they arc icattcred at rmmenfe dillances 
from me another through unlimited Ipacc, 
So that there may be as great a dillantrf 
bciwcei^ 
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between any two neighbouring ilars, as 
bci^v^en our Sun and thofe which are 
neared to him. Theicforc an obfervcr, 
w'ho is neared ary hxed ilar, wdll look 
upon it alone as a real fan ; and confidcr 
the led as fo many ihining points, placed 
at c ual dldancc? fiom him is the finna- 
laeat. 

R" tiie help of telcfcopcs we difeover 
tli.uinuls of d.irs which arc invifible to 
t!ie p iked eye ; and t!tc better our glail’es 
arc, Ihll t'le more become viiible; lo that 
we can fet no limits either to their number 
or their di dances. Tiie celebrated Huy- 
gens carries liis thoughts fo far, as to be- 
lieve it not impollible, that there may he 
dars at fuch inconceivable didances, that 
their light has not yet reached the Earth 
fiuce its creation, although the velocity of 
light be a million of times greater than the 
\cIocity of a cannon-bullet: and Mr. Ad- 
dilbn vety jullly obfer\'es, this thought is 
far from being extravagant, when we con- 
fider, that the univorfe is the work of in- 
finite power, prompted by infinite good- 
J'cfs ; hiving an infinite fpacc to exert 
itklfii ; fo that our iinaginaiion can fet 
no bounds to it. 

The Sun appeals very bright and large 
ill comparlfoii of the fixed liars, becaufe 
wc keep con ll a fitly near the Sun, in com- 
paiifon of our imincnfc didance from the 
^klr^ Eor a fpckHuor, placetl as near to 
uny liar as we a'e to the Sun, W’ould fee 
diat dar a body ns large and blight as the 
iiun appears to us : and a fpedator, as far 
didant from the vSun as we are from the 
dars, would fee the Sun as fmall as we fee 
t'l dar, diveJfed of all its circumvolvmg 
pkiiiets ; and W'ould reckon it one of the 
d rs in numbering them. 

1 he dars, being at fuch iinmcnfc did- 
ances from the Sun, cannot podibly receive 
f'om him fo drong a light as they dfem to 
have ; nor any brightnefs fufheient to make 
them vifible to us. E'or the Sun’s r.iys 
t^ud be fo fcattered and diflipated before 
they reach fuch remote objects, that they 

never be iranfmitted back to our eyes, 
fo as to render thefe objects vifible by re- 
deftion. The dars therefore lliine with 
their own native and unborrowed ludre, as 
the Sun does ; and fince each particular 
dar, as well as the Sun, is connned to a 
particular portidti of fpacc, it is plaH that 
the dars are of the fame nature with the 
§un. 

It is no ways probable^ that the Al- 
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mighty, who always afts with infinite wif- 
dom, and does nothing in vain, fl\oul 4 
create fo many glorious funs, fit for fo 
many important purpofes, and place them 
at fuch didances from one another, without 
proper objects near enough to be benefited 
by their influences. Whoever imagines they 
wcic created only to give a faint glimmer- 
iag light to the inhabitants of this globe, 
mud have a very fiiperficial knowledge of 
adronomy, and a mean opinion of the 
Divine Wifdom : fince, by an infinitely Icfs 
exertion of creating posver, the Deity could 
have given our Earth much more light by 
one fiugle additional moon. 

Indcad then of one fun and one world 
only in the unlverfc, as the unfkilful ia 
adronomy imagine, that fcicncc difeovers 
to us fuch an inconceivable number of 
funs, fydems and worlds, difperfed through 
boundlefs fpacc, that if our Sun, with all 
the planets, moons, and comets belonging 
to it, were annihilated, they would be no 
more miffed, by an eye that could take in 
the whole ci cation, than a grain of fand 
from the fea Ihorc. 'I’he fpace thej^ pofTcfs 
being comparatively fo fmall, that it would 
fc^ircc be a fcnfible blank i:i the univerfe, 
although Saturn, the cutermod cf our 
planets, 1 evolves about the Sun in an orbit 
of 4J?«,^oo,ooo miles in circumference, 
and fume of our comets make cxcurfions 
upwards of 10, coo, 000, 000 miles beyond 
Saturn’s orbit ; and yet, at that amazing 
di dance, they are incomjurabl/ nearer to 
the Sun than to any of the liars ; as is evi- 
dent from their keeping clear of the at- 
tratdive power of all the dars, and return- 
ing periodically by virtue of iJie Sun’s at- 
traction. 

From what we know of our Ovvn fydem; 
it may be reafonahly concluded, that all the 
red are with equal wifdom contrived, fitu- 
ated, and provided with accommodations 
for rational inhabitants. Let us therefore 
take a furvey of the fyftem to which we be- 
long ; the only one occelliblc to us ; and 
from thence we (hall be the better enabled 
to judge of the nature and end of the other 
fydems of the univerfe. For although 
there is almod an infinite variety in the 
parts of the creation which we have op- 
portunities of examining, yet there is a 
general analogy running through andcon- 
neding all the parts into one kheme, one 
dcilgn, one whole I 

And then, to an attentive confidcrer, it 
will appear highly probable, that the 

planets 
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planets of our fy ftciti, together \\ith their 
moons, are much of tlic iame nature with 
our Earth, and delHncd for the like pur- 
pofes. For they arc folid opaque globes, 
capable of fupportlng animals and vege- 
tables. Some of them are bigger, fomelefs, 
jmd fomc much about the fr/e of our Earth. 
They all circulate jound the Sun, as the 
Earth does, in a lliorter or longer time, 
according to their refpedtive dilUnces from 
him ; and have, where itv.ould not be in- 
convenient, regular returns of fiimmer and 
winter, fprlng and autumn. They have 
warmer .\nd colder climates, as thevaiious 
prodii^llons of our Eai ch require : and, in 
fuch .as afford a pofliblliiy of difeovering it, 
weobferve a regular motion round their axes 
like that of our Earth, caufing .an altcrn.ite 
return of day and night ; which is nccef- 
fary for labour, rcll, and vegetation, and 
that .til patts of their furfaces may be cx- 
pofed to the raysot the Sun. 

Such of tlie planets as .ire faiihefl from 
the Sun, and thcicfoie enjoy load of his 
light, have that dcficie ncy made up by fcvc! al 
moons, which condantly accomj>anv, and 
revolve .ibv)ut them, .as our Moon levolvcs 
about the Junh. 'I'hc lemotcd planet has, 
over and .ihove. a bioaj jing cncomp.if- 
fing it ; which, like a lucid '/one in the 
heavens, refleds the SunN light very copi- 
oully on tliac planet: fo that if the lemoter 
planets have the S*tin’i. light fainter by day 
than wc, they have .in .addition m.nlc to it 
inoinlng and evening by one or moic of 
their moons, and a greater (pnaniity of 
light in the night-time. 

On the furmce of tlic Moon, bcc.aufo it 
is nearer us th.an any oilier of the ce! Jli.il 
bodic*) aie, we difcovcr a neater lefem- 
blancc of our Eaith. For, by the afiid-* 
ance of telefcopcs, we oblerve the Moon to 
be full of higli moinuain", large valleys, 
deep cavities, .ind even volcanoes. 1 hefc 
fimilaritles leave us no room to doubt, but 
that all the planets and moons in the fyf- 
tenv .are dcfigncd as commovlious habita- 
tions for creatures endowed with cap.icitics 
of knowing and adoring their bencficcni 
Creator. 

Since the fixed ikrs are prodigious fpheres 
of fire, like our Sun, and at inconceivable 
didanccs from one another, as well as from 
us, it is reafonable to conclude, they are 
made for the fame purpofes that the Sun 
is ; each to beftow light, heat, and vege- 
tation on a certain number of inhabited 
planets, kept by gravitation within the 
iphcrc of its adUviiy. 


lCts in prose. 

What .in auguft ! what an amazing con# 
ception, 'if human imagimition can con- 
ceive it, dcJcs this give of the works of 
the Creator ! Tliouhinds of thoufands of 
funs, multiplied without end, and ranged 
all around us, at immenfe dillances tiom 
each other, attended by ten thoufand times 
ten thoufand worlds, all in rapid motion, 
yet calm, regular, and haimonious, inva- 
riably keeping the paths piefcribed them ; 
and thefe woild> peopled w'ith myiiadsof 
intelligent beings, foimed for cndiela pio- 
greflion in pei fldion and felicity. 

If fo much pow'er, wifdom, goodnef?, 
and magnificence is dlfplayed in the ira- 
tcrial cie.ition, which is the le.iil confidei- 
able p.iit of the univerfe, how gieat, how 
wife, how good mult he U*, who ma<je and 
governs^the wliole ! F£ig..j:.u 

§ 2. cn the Lu)th attJ Sea, 

It has been alic.uly obferved, that the 
Faiith ranks as a planet in the fohir fyltem ; 
that its diameter is near 8,cco miles, and 
its cijcumference about 2^000. d he 
fiirfiiccof it is divided into land and water ; 
llie land u again divided into four paiii, 
which aic c.illed, Europe, Alia, Africa, and 
y\merica. Die leas and unknown p.iris of 
its furlare contain 160,522,026 fquaie 
miles; liie inhabited pans 38,990,569: 
Europe .1,156,065 ; Afia 10,768,823; Al- 
rica 9,654,807 ; Ametica 14,110,874; in^ 
idl t99)5i-»595J vvhich is the niiinb, r (d 
fquaic milcson thewhilcfurlaccofourglobe, 

And if w'C examine it a little faithti, 
what an admir.iblc fpccimcn have wc i.f 
the divine (kill and gixidnefs ? This glol'C 
is intended, not only for an habitation, but 
for a llorehourc < f conveniences. And if 
wc examine the feveral .ipariincr.ts of our 
trreat abotle, we lhall find reafon to be 
clmnned with the di.plavs both of nice 
axonoim^id boundlcls profufion. 

Theuirfacc of the ground, coarfc as it 
may feeiii, is yet the laboratory where the 
moll exquifitc operations are performed. 
And though a multitude of generations have 
been accommodated by it, it dill continues 
inexhauftiblc. 

The unevennefs of the ground, far from 
being a defeil, heightens its beauty and 
augments its ufcfulncfs. Here it is fcooped 
into deep and Iheltered vales, almod con- 
fbntljfr covered with vcrdujce, which yields 
an eafy couch and agreeable food to the 
various tribes of cattle. There it extends 
into a wide, open country, which annually 
bears a copious harvclli an harvcll no; 
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only of the principal wheat, which is the 
Half of our life, but of the appointed bar- 
ley, and various other grain, wiuch are 
food for our anira ds. 

'fhc furrows vary their produce. They 
bring forti\ llax and iiemp, which help us to 
Ionic of the moll lu-cjlfary accummo-Jations 
ol uc. Tf eK* arc v/ove into ample volumes 
ot cloth, which lia*d to the mail, give 
uin^s to our Ihips. It is twilled into \a:l 
lengths of ^ordage, whi^h gives neivcs to 
the eiane, and hnews to itic pulley, or clfe 
aJiuiing to the anchor, fecuic the vclfJ, 
cum aniklll the driving tL-mpclh It covers 
our tables with a giacdul elegance, .and 
fut ounds our bodies vvit.t a chciiflung 
warr.ii;i. 

Yonder arife the hills, like a grand am- 
pliiineatre ! Some arc clad with mantling 
vines, fome crowned with toweling cedats, 
Ibnie ragged with mis-lhapen rocks or 
yawning with fubterrancous caves. And 
even tiiofe inacceluble crags, tliofe gloomy 
cavities, arc not only a refuge foi wild 
goats, but fometimes for thole of w'iiom 
tile wojhi was not w'orthy. 

At a gi eater didaucc the mountains 
penetrate the clouds, with then alpiiiiig 
mows, 'ri.eir fiJes an ell ana condenle fie 
vapours as Itiey float along. 'i'he»r ca- 
verned bowels colled the dripping trea- 
luuw, and feud them gradually ab oaJ by 
tiickling fpungs: and hence the waters 
incieahng roll down, till they have fwept 
tlirougli live mod extenfne climes, and re- 
gained their native feas. 

Tnc vine re4uircs a llrong rcfleflion of 
the fun-beams and a large proportion of 
warmth. How commodioully do the lulls 
and mountains miniiler to tids purpofe ! 
iMay we not call thole vail declivities the 
garden-walls of nature ^ Thefe concentre 
the folar fire, and completely ripen the 
giape I O that any Ihould turn fo valua- 
Ide a cift of God into an inilruinent of 
fin! 

What is nature but a feries of wonders ? 
That fuch a variety of fruits ihould rife 
fjom the infipid, fordid eaith.^ I take a 
walk through my garden or orchard in 
December. There iland fevcral logs of 
Wtxxl on the ground. They Ijjivc neither 
fenfe nor motion ; yet in a litiie time they 
are beautified with blolToms, they are co- 
vered with leaves, and at lall loaded with 
fruit. I have wondered at tnc account of 
t'Kofc prodigious engines, invented by Ar- 
chimedes. But what arc all the inventions 
of men, to thofe nice autonuu of nature? 
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The forcll rears myriads of mafly bo- 
dies, which, though neither gay with blof- 
fonis, nor rich with fruit, fupply us with 
limber of various k’nds. But who fluU 
cultivate them ? The toil were cndlefs. 
Sic therefore the ever wife and gracious 
ordinaticMi of Providence ! d’hey have 
no need of the fpade or the pruning- 
knife. riwy want no h> l')from man. 

\'/l’.cn fawed into be.u is, they fuilain 
the luoL of our houfes. d’hey make car- 
nages to convey our hcavicil loads. Their 
fublb.nce is fo pliant, that they arc calily 
foimiJ intocveiy kind of furniture: yet 
their textuie fo iolid, that they compofc 
tlie moll iinnoitant parts of the largell 
engines. At the lami! time their prerture 
is lo light, that they iloat upon the waters, 
'riuis while they ferve all ilie ends of ar- 
chitedure, and liellow numbeilcfs conve- 
niences on the family, tlicy conllitute the 
very bnlis of navigation, and give being 
to commerce. 

If v.e deficnd from the ground floor of 
our habitation into the fubterrancouj 
lodgments, w e lli ill lind there alio the im^il 
cxipiifue connivance ad ng in concert 
with tlie mod profulV goodnei's. Here arc 
vaiious minerals of iovrreii'ii cilicacy ; 
beds fraught with metals of iiched value: 
:ind mines, vvhiili yicKl a metal of a meaner 
afped, but fupeii^ r urefulnefs. Without 
t!ie ailidince of iion, wh:it would become 
of all our mechanic Ikill? without this wc 
could fcaicc eitner fix the mall, or drop the 
faithful anchor. We ihould fcarcc have any 
ornament for polite, or utenfil for com- 
mon life. 

Hc-c is an invxhaufllblc fund of com- 
bulliblc matdial?. 'I'hefe mollify the 
molt ituhboin bars. I'hey melt even the 
moll llubborn Hint, .and make it more 
dudilc than me foftell clay. Bv iliii 
means wc arc lurnilhed with the moil cu- 
rious and icrviceablc nianufadure in the 
world ; which admits into our houfes the 
chearing light, yet excludes the wind and 
ram: which gives new eyes to decrepit 
age, and more enlarged views to philo-^ 
fopliy; bringing near what is immenfely 
remote, and making vifible what is im- 
menfely fmall. 

Here are quarries flocked with flones, 
which do not fjparkle like gems, but are 
more eminently ufcful. Thefe form 
houfes for peace, fortifications for war. 
Thefe conflitute the arches of the bridp;c, 
the arms of the mole or qua/f which 
fcrcen our (hips from the mofl tempefluous 
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fcas. Thcfe are coinp.ir.itivcly foft in the 
bowels of the earth, but harden when in 
the open air. W.'i.s this remarkable pecu- 
liarity reverfed, wliat difliculries would at- 
tend the labours of the mafon? His ma- 
terials couid rot be e.xtiaflcd from their 
bed, nor faihioned without infinite toil. 
And were his work completed, it could 
pot long vvitlidand the lury of the ele- 
ments. 

Here are various afToitmcnts and beds 
of clay, Wiiich liow'cver contemptible in 
its appearance, is abundantly moie bene- 
hcial tVin the rocks of di.jnond or veins 
of gold: this is moulded into vedHs of 
any lhape and fi/c ; fomc fo delicately 
fine as to fuit the uble of a pilnufi; 
Others fo remaikably ch.e.ip, tint they nii- 
niiler to the convenience ot the poet < ft 
pc.ifant: all fo peifcQly neat, as to give 
no difgull even to the iiiceil palate. 

A multiplicity of other valuable lloies 
is locked up in ilicfe ample vaults. But 
the key of all is given to indulby, in or- 
der to produce each as iiecefTity demand^. 

Which lhall we molt admire, the bounty 
or W'ifdom of our great Cicator.^ How 
admiiablc is his precaution in removing 
thefc cumbrous waico fiom the fur face, 
and bellowing them under the giound in 
proper rcpofitorics ? Weie they fcatieied 
ever the Tuiface of the foil, it would be 
tinbairaficd with the cnonnoua load. Our 
roads would be blocked up, and fcarce 
any room left for the opeiations of huf- 
bandry. Wcic they, on tlic other hand, 
buried at a great depth, it would to'l us 
immenfe pains to procure them. Were 
they uniformly fpread iiuo a pavement fur 
nature, univcrlal Iwircnncfs mull enfue: 
whereas at prelent we have a maga/.ine of 
metallic, wdthout lellening our vegetable 
treafures. I'ollilsof every kind enrich tlic 
bowels, verdure adorns the face ot the 
earth. 

Well then may even the inhabitants of 
heaven lift up tlieir voice and fing, 
end marvcllohs are thy works t 0 Lord GeJ 
Almifbty ! And is there not inhnitc rca- 
fon for us to join this triumphant choir 
Since all thefe things are to us, not only a 
noUe fpeftacle, bright with the difplay of 
our Creator's wifdom, but likewife an in- 
dtimablc gift, rich with the emanations of 
his goodnefs. The earth hath he fet before 
the luhabiwnts of his glory: but he hath 
given it to the children of men. Has he 
not then an undoubted right to make that 


tender demand. My font give me thin$ 
heart ? 

The rocks which bound the Tea, are 
here pro ligloully high and flrong, an 
everlalling bairicr againd both winds and 
waves. Not tliat the omnipotent engineer 
has any need of thefe here. It is true, 
they i'ltcrvenc, and not only reprefs the 
ro]ii:'g billows, but fpeak the .amazing 
MajeJy of the jMaker. But in other 
places the Ci . alor Hic v s, he is confined 
to no expedient. He hido a bank of dc- 
fpicahle land ripel the mod fuiious Ihocks 
of ad’.iultlng feus. JuJ though the 

ihruyeliw il'(') i ana'll prevail : though 
t'.it iOtir, \it tJ ccur.ct fa fs ever. 

Nay, 15 it net rtni.ukable, that fund i> 
a moic (nT.-ttiual Lanier agalnll the fea 
than lock.'’ Accordingly t!'c lea is con- 
tinu llv g.iintng upon a iccky Ihorc : but 
it iscviiuipudly lofing cm a Tandy Ihore : 
unicfo w’hcic it Irts in with an eddy. Thus 
it has hcwu g.uning, from .age to age, upc ii 
the ille of Ihntland lud t!\e Loaners End in. 
Coinw.all, undtiannlng, tiwovving do\’.n, 
and fw.illov. i.ig up one huge rock alur 
aiUitlnr. BLan tiri'e the findy ihoie, 
botli on our fouthcin and w'elcerii coalU, 
gain contimi 'lly u[on tlic Tea. 

Bviieath t!ie iivks fjequ.ntiv lies a 
finooth, level land, almod .is fi;m as a 
well compacted causeway : infomuch that 
the Head of an hoife fca.ec impicfies it, 
and the w.areis never pcnetiatc it. With* 
out this wife contrivance tim fcaiching 
waves would infinuate into ilic heart of the 
earth; and the earth itfelf would in fomc 
places be hollow as an honey-eomb, in 
oiheis bibulous as a fpongc. But this 
clolcly-cemcnted pavement is like claying 
the bottom of the univeil.il canal; fo that 
the returning tides only confolldatc its 
fubll.ince, and pi event i.he fun from cleav- 
ing it with chinks. 

Here the main rolls its furges from 
vymild to world. What a fpedacle of mag- 
nificence and terror ! How it fills the 
mind ind amazes the imagination ! It h 
the moft augult objeft under the whole 
heaven. What are .all the canals on earth, 
to this immenfe refervatory ? What are the 
prouJcll paV CCS on earth, to yonder con- 
cave of the Ikies ? What the moft pom- 
pous illuminations, to this fpurce of day ? 
They arc afpark, anatom, a drop, Hay 
in every ijpark, and atom, and drop, that 
proceeds from the hand of the Almighty, 
there is tke manifelUtion of a wiTdont 

and 
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jinJ a power abfolutely incomprehen- 
mc. 

Let ns examine a fingle drop of water, 
only fo much as will adhere to the point of 
a needle. In this fpcck an eminent philo- 
fopher computes no lefs than thirteen 
th(/ufand globules. And if fo many thou- 
f.u'.ds exid in lb fmall a fpeck, how many 
in the unmeafured extent of the ocean? 
Wno can count them ? As well may we 
gMlp the wind in oar lift, or mete out the 
Uhiv ^ rie with our fpan. 

Nor arc thefe regions without their 
proper inliabiiants, clothed in exad con- 
linnnty to the clime: not infweHing wool, 
or buoyant feathers, but with as much 
corrpictnefs ami as little fupcr[luiiy as 
poiiihle. 'I'hey arc clad, or rather llieathcd 
in kales, which adhere tiofc, and arc laid 
in .1 kind of natuial oil: than which .ap- 
parel nothing can be more light, and at 
the lame time nothing more lolii. It 
Kindeis the fluid from penetrating their 
flcih: it prevents the cold from chilHng 
their blood ; and enables them to make then- 
way through the waters, with the utmoll 
facility. And they have each an air- 
bladder, a curious inflrument, by which 
they rife to what height or fink to what 
depth they pleafe. 

It is impofllblc to enumerate the fcaly 
herds. Here are animals of monflroub 
lhapes, and ama'/ing qualitic*^. The upper 
jaw of the fwoid-filh is lengthened into a 
lirong and fliarp fword, with which (though 
not above fixteen feet long) he fcrup’cs 
not to engage the whale him fell. 'I’h c 
fun-filh is one round mafs of llcfli; only it 
has two fins, which the part of oars. 
'I'fae polypus, with its numerous feet and 
claws, feems fitted only to crawl. Yet an 
excrcfcencc rifing on the back enables it 
to fleer a fleady courfc in the waves. The 
Ihcll of the nautilus forms a kind of boat, 
and he unfurls a membrane to the wind 
for a fail. He extends alfo two arms, 
with which, as with oars, he rows himfclf 
along. When 'he is difpofed to dive, he 
flrikes fail, and at once finks to the bottom. 
When the weather is calm, he mounts 
again, and performs his voyage without 
cither chart or compafs. 

Here are fhoals upon fhoals of every 
fize and form. Some lodged in their fhclis, 
feem to have no higher employ, than im- 
bibing nutrimenj, and arc alraofl rooted to 
the rocks on which they lie : while others 
iboot along the yielding flood, and range 
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the fpacious regions of the deep. How 
various is their figure ! The fhells of foma 
feem to be the rude produftion of chance, 
rather than of fkill or defign. Yet even 
in thei'e we find the niceft difpofitions. 
Uncouth .is they arc, they areexadUy fuited 
to the exigencies of their refp^dive tenants. 
Some on the other hand arc extremely 
nc.it. Their ftruilure is .all fymmetry and 
elegance. No enamel is comparable to 
thulr pelilli. Not .a room in all the palaces 
of Europe is fo .adorned as the bed-cham- 
berof the little filb that dwells in mother 
of pvarl. Where elfc is fuch a mixture of 
red, blue and green, fo delightfully flain- 
ing the moll: clear and gliflering ground ? 

Out what I admire more than all their 
beauty, is the piovilion made for their 
fafety. As they have no fpecd to cfcape, 
lo they have no dexterity to elude their 
foe. So that were they naked, they mull 
be an cafy prey to every free-booter. To 
prevent this, what is only cloatliing to other 
.inim.aU, is to them a cloathing, an houfc, 
and a calHe. They have a fortification 
which giO'As with them, and is a part of 
tlicmlelvcs. And by means of this they 
live fccuie amici fl millions of ravenous 
jaws. 

H re dwell mackerel, herring, and 
v.'iiious other kinds, wliich when lean 
wander up and down the ocean : hut when 
lat they tiirong our creeks and bays, or 
haunt the running flreams. Who bids 
ihel'e crcntuics leave our flioics when they 
liccome u’.iit for our fcrvice ? Who rallies 
.inJ recall', the undiicipliucd vagrants, as 
foon as they are impioved into definable 
foocl.^ Surely the furlow is figned, the 
fummons iflued, and the point of re-union 
fctili-d, by a providence ever indulgent to 
mankind, c\Tr loading us with benefits. 

'rhcic approach, while thofe of enor- 
mous fr/c and appearance abandon ouf 
lliorcs. 'I'he hitler would fright the valuable 
fifli fiom our coafls; they are therefore 
kept in the abyfles of the ocean : juft as 
wild be.afts, impelled by the fame over- 
ruling power, hide themfcives in the rc- 
cclfes of the foreft. 

One circumftance relating to the natives 
of the deep is very aftoni^ng. As the/ 
arc continually obliged to devour one 
another for ncceflary fubfiftence, without 
extraordinary recruits, the whole whtcry 
race muft foon be totally extind. Were 
they to bring forth no more at a birth thait 
land animals, the increiTe would be far too 
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fmall for the confumptlon. The weaker 
Ipecics v/ould foon be dertroyed by the 
rfrongcr, and the Ikon^cr thcinrelvci mull 
foon after perilh. 'J'herefore to fupply 
millions of animals with their food, and 
vet not depopulate tl.e watery realms, the 
5n*uc produced by every breeder is almo/l 
incredible. Thc-y fpawn not by fcorcs, 
but by millions : a finglc female is preg- 
nant with a nation. Tdr. Lcwcnltock 
counted in an oiolnary end, 9.384,000 
eggs. By this amazing e\pcdieiit, con- 
llant rcpai.uion is made, proportionable to 
the immenfe havock. 

And as the Tea abounds with animal in- 
habitants, To it does nlfo with vegetable 
produdlions: Ibme loft as wool, othcis 
nard as ftone. Some rife like a leaflefs 
Ihrub, fomc are expanded in the form of a 
net; feme grow with their heads down 
ward, and iccm rather hanging on, than 
fpiinging fiom the juttings of the rocks. 
But as we know few paiticulars concern- 
ing thefe, I would only oftcr one remark 
in general. The herbs and trees on the 
dry land arc fed by the juices that permeate 
the foil, and fluduatc in the air. For this 
puipofc tliey are lurnilhed with leaves to 
colled the one, and with roots to attrad the 
other. Whereas the Tea plants, having 
fuHIcient nourifliincnt in the circumambient 
waters, have no need to dci.acli roots into 
the ground, or foi.igc the c.arth for luPie- 
iiancc. Inllead iheiefore of penetrating, 
they are but jult tacked to the bottom, and 
adhere to fome foHd fubllance only with 
fuch a degree of tenacity, as may fccure 
them from being toll to and lio by the 
agitation of the w.wcs. 

We fee from this and numbcrlcfs other 
inllanccs, what divcrluy there is in the 
operations of the great Creator. Yet 
every alteration is an improvement, and 
each new pattern has a peculiar litnefs of 
its own. 

Confidcred in another view, the fca is 
that gr.and refervoir which fupplics the 
earth with its fertility : and the air and 
fun are the mighty engines, which work 
without intermiilion, to raife the water 
from this int^auftiblc ciflern. The 
clouds at tqueduds convey the genial 
(lores along the atmofphere, and didribute 
them in fealbnable and regular propor- 
tions, through all the regions of tlic 
globe. 

How hardly do we extrad a drop of 
perfcdly fwcet water from this vaft ptj: of 


brine ? Yet the fun draws off every fho* 
ment millions of tons in vaporous exhala- 
tions, which being fecurely lodged in the 
bottles of heaven, are fent abroad fwceten- 
cd and refined, without the leail brackifli 
tindure, or bituminous fediment : fent 
abroad upon the wings of the wind, to 
dellil in dews and rain, to ooze in foun- 
tains, to tiickle along in rivulets, to roll 
(lom the fides of mountains, to flow in 
copious llreams amidil buiniiig defarts, and 
tluough populous kingdoms, in older to 
lefreih and fertilize, to beautify and enrich 
every foil in every clime. 

Iknv amiable is the goodnefs, how 
amazing the power, of the W( rlJ’s ador.ible 
Maker'. How amiable his goodnefs, in 
dillributing fo largely what is lb exten- 
fively b( neficl.il ! 'Fhat W'ater, without 
which we can fcarce perform any bufinefs, 
or enjoy any comfort, lliould iliea.m by our 
houfes, Hart up from the ground, drop 
down from the clouds ! Should come from 
the end.'* of the earth, to feivc us, from the 
extremities of the ocean 1 How amazing 
his power I That thb boundlefs mafs of 
fluid fait, fo intoleiably nauleous to the 
talle, fltould be the original fpiing, which 
quenches the ihirll both of man and every 
animal I Doubtlefs the power by which 
this is efl’edcd, can make all things work 
together for our good. 

V'^all and vaiiuus are the advantages 
which w'e receive from this liquid element. 
'I'hc waters glide on in fpacious currents, 
winch not only chear the adjacent country, 
but by giving a brilk motion to the air, 
prevent the Hagnation of the vapours. 
They pafs by large cities, and quietly lid 
them of a ihouland nulfanccs. But they 
are alfo* fit for more honourable fcrviccs., 
They enter tlie gardens of a prince, float 
in the canal, afeend in the jet d’eau, or 
fall in the grand c.afcade. In another kind 
they ply at our mills, toil incclLintly at the 
wlictl, and by working the largcll engines, 
take upon them an unknown marc of our 
fatigat and lave us both labour, time, and 
^xpencc. 

So forcibly do they aft when collcfted. 
And how do they infinuatc when detached f 
They penetrate the minutell tubes of a 
plant, and find a paffage through all its 
meanders., With how much difficulty 
docs the labourer pufh his way up the 
rounds of a bidder? While thefe carry 
their loads to a much greater height, an 4 
climb with the uunoil They convey 
nourifhnvent 
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Mourlniment from the lowcfl jbres that are 
plunged in the csrth, to the topmoll twigs 
that wave amklll the clouds. Thus they 
furnilh the whole vegetable world with 
nccefliiry provillon, by means of which 
the trees of the Lord are full of fap^ mv/ 
the cedars of Lehaunn, ^'hch he hath planted* 
And notwithllanding their vail elevation 
and prodigious diffufion, not a fingle 
branch is deilitute of leaves, nor a fmglc 
leaf of inoillure. 

Deiidcs the falutary and ufcful circula- 
tion of the rivers, the Tea has a motion no 
lels advantageous. Daily for five or liv 
Ikhiis, it Hows toward the land, and for 
the l.'inc time, rctiiestoits innioll caverns. 
How great is the power that protiudes to 
the Ihores fuch an inconceivable weight of 
waters, without any concurrence fiom the 
winds, often in direcl oppofition to them ? 
Which bids the mighty element revolve 
with the mcH exact punduallty ? Did it 
advance with a lawlefs and unlimited fw'ell, 
it might deluge whole continents. Was 
it ii regular anti uncettain in its approaches, 
navigation would be at a Hand. But 
being conHant in its llated pciiod, and 
never exceeding its appointed bounds, it 
docs no prejudice to the country, and 
ferves all the end.', of traffic. 

^ H the failor leturned fiom his voyage? 

I he Hux is ready to convey his veHcl to 
the very doors of the owner, w'ithout any 
i..i7ard of Ihiking on the locks, or of 
being fallcned in the IuikK. Has the 
meichant freighted his Hiip r Tlie refiux 
bears it away with the utinoll cxycdiiion 
mvj fafety. Behold, O man, how higlily 
t'lou art favoured by thy Maker ! He %ufh 
i'ut till things in fuhjeehon under thy feet. 
■Id jhcep and oxen, all tJ e hfujls of the 
jdd : the fyzvls of the air, n’ul the fjhes 
c/ the fea. Yen, the furgesof the fea arc 
fubfervient to thee. Even thefe, wild and 
impetuous as they are, are ready to re- 
ceive thy lo.ad, and like an indefatigable 
bead of burden, carry it to the place which 
thou choofell. " m 

What preferves this vad flood iPper- 
petual purity ? It receives the refufe and ^ 
filth of the whole world. Whatever would 
defile the land and pollute the air, it 
ti’anfmitted the ocean. How then is 
tms receptacle of every nuifance kept 
k^t from contraCling a noifomc and 
pcfHlcntia! taint *Tis partly by its in- 
cefiant motion, and partly by its faltnefs. 
•I' the one it is fecured from any internal 
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principle of corruption ; by the other it 
works itfelf clear of any adventitious 
defilement. 

ConfiJcr tlie fea in another capacity, 
and it conneds the remoted realms of tlie 
univcM-fe, by facilitating the intercourfc 
between their refpedive irjiabitants. The 
.yicicnts indeed looked on the ocean as an 
impadablcgulph. But wc find it jud the 
revetfe; not a bar of reparation, but the 
great bond of union. For this purpofe 
tl is never cxhaullcd, though it fupplics 
the whole caiih uiil\ rain : nor overflows, 
though all the rlvcis in the imiverfe are 
pcipcuinllv augmenting its Hores. By 
means of this we travel faither, than birds 
of the Hrongeft pinions fly. Wc crofsthe 
flaming line, vifit the frozen pole, and 
wing our way even round the globe. 

What a multitude of flops arc continu- 
ally pafling and lepalling this univcrfal 
tlioiougli-iarc ! Whole harvells of corn, 
and vintages of wine, lodged in volatile 
flore-houfes, are wafted by the bicath of 
lieavcm, to the very ends of the earth: 
wafted, enormous and unwieldy as they 
arc, almod .la fpccdily as the roe bounds 
over the hills. 

Anonill.ing, that an element foundnble, 
fliould hear fo iinmenfe a weight ! That 
the thin nlr fliould drive on with fuch fpeed 
thofe \ad bodies, wliich the flreiigth of a 
legion could fcarce move! 'I'liat the air 
and water Ihould carry to the didance of 
many thoufand miles, w hat the united force 
of men and machines could fcaicc drag a 
Angle yard ! 

How arc the mariners coiulufled thro* 
thi'i fluid common, than which nothing is 
more wide or more Vvild ? Heie is no tra^l, 
no polH of t’ircdlion, nor any hut where 
the traveller may a/ic his way. Are they 
guided by a pillar of fire ? No, but by 2 
mean and otlicrwife worthlefs foflil. Till 
this furp ifing done w'as difeovered, Ihips 
crept timoroudy along the coads. But 
this guides them, wdien nothing but (kies 
arc feen above, and nothing but feas 
^ below. 'I’his gives intelligence that fhines 
clear iri the thicked darknef, and remains 
deady in the nod tempeduous agitations. 
This emboldens us to launch into the 
heart of the ocean, and to range from 
pole to pole. By this means arc imported 
to our iflands the choice produdlions of 
every nation under heaven. Every tide 
conveys into our ports, the trcafurcs of the 
remoteft cRmci, And almod every private 

houfe 
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houfe in the kingdom, is accommodated 
from the four quarters of the globe. At 
the fame time that the Tea adorns tlic 
abodes of the lich, it employs the hands 
of the poor. What a multitude of people 
acquire a livelihood, by preparing com- 
modities for exportation? And what a 
multitude by maniifaduring the wares im- 
ported from abroad ? Thus, though it is a 
falfe fuppofitionjthat the waters thcmfclvcs 
are Ilraincd through fubterranean paflages 
into the inland countries, yet it is true, 
that their effe^h are tran'-lufcd into every 
town, every hamlet, and every cottage. 

§ 3. Rejledicns on the Jtmofphere* 

If wc turn our thoughts to the atmof- 
phere, we find amoli cuiious and cxquifite 
apparatus of air. This is a fource of in- 
numerable advantages; all which are 
fetched from the very jaws of ruin. To 
explain this. The preflurc of the air on 
a perfon of a moderate li/c is equal to the 
weight of twenty thoufand pounds. 
Tremendous confidcration ! Should an 
houfe full upon us with half that force, it 
would break every bone of our bodies. 
Yet fo admirably has the Divine wifdom 
contrived the air, and fo nicely coumer- 
poifedits dreadful power, that wc fufier no 
manner of inconvenience; wc even enjoy 
the load. Inilead of being ns a mountain 
on our loins, it is as wings to our feet, or 
finews to our limbs. Is not this common 
ordination of Providence lonievvhat like 
the miracle of the burning buOi ? Well 
may wc fay unto God, O how terrible, 
yet how beneficent, art thou in thy works ! 

The air, though too weak to fupport 
our flight, is a tlioioughfare for innumeiable 
wings. Here the whole commonwc.alih 
of birds expatiate, beyond the reach of 
their adverfarics. Were they to run upon 
the turth, they would be in ten thouland 
dangers, without ftrength to refift, or fpeed 
to cTcape them : whereas by mounting the 
fltics, they arc fecure from peril, they fcorn 
the horfe and his rider. Some of them 
perching on the boughs, ov foaring aloft, 
entertain us with their not^ Many of 
them yield us wholefome agreeable 
food, and yet give at no trouble^ put us to 
no expence; but till the time wc want them, 
are wWly out of the way. 

The air i$ charged alfo with feveral 
offices, abfcdutely needful for mankind. 
In our lung! it ventilates the Uood, 
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qualifies its warmth, promotes the animal 
fccretions. We might live even months, 
without the light of the fan, yea, or the 
glimmering of a ftar. Wheicas, if vve 
arc deprived hut a few mmutes of \\ is, we 
ficken, wc faint, wc die. Tlw feme univer- 
fal nuile has .1 conficlerab'e Ihaje-in cho idl- 
ing the fcvei '1 tribes of pl mtb. It triinf- 
fufes vcgcuMe vigour into the trunk of 
an oak, and a blooming gaiety into the 
leivcs of a rofe. 

'fhe air likcwlfc conveys to our noflrils 
the extrenuly labile cflluvi?* which exhale 
from odorilcious bodies : particles fo final 1, 
that they elude the moll careful hand. But 
this receives and tranfmlt& the invifible 
vagrant", without loling even a finglc 
atom ; entertaining us with the delightful 
fenfations that arile from the fragrance of 
flowcis, and ndmonilhing us to withdiaw 
from an unwholcfomc fituation, to beware 
of pernicious food. 

The air by its undulating motion con- 
du^Is toour car all the divcrlitics of found. 
While danger is at a confiderable dillance, 
this advertifes us of its appioach; and 
with a clamorous but kind importunity, 
urges us to provide for our fafety. 

The air wafts to our fenfe all the modu- 
lations of mufic, and the more agreeable 
entertainments of converfation, Itdillri- 
buies every mufical v.ari.ition with the 
uirnoll cx.'nHnefs, and delivers the meflage 
of the fpcaker with the moll punf'iual fideli- 
ty : whcieas, without this internuncio, all 
would be lullen and unmeaning filence. 
We (houlJ neither be charmed by the 
harmonious, nor improved by the arti- 
cuhie accents. 

How gentle are the breezes of the air 
when unconfined ! but when colle^led, they 
ad with'fuch immenfe force, as is fufticient 
to whirl round the hugefl wheels, though 
clogged with the moll incumbering loads. 
They m.ake the ponderous millfloncs move 
as fwifily as the dancer’s heel ; and the 
mafly beams play as nimbly as the mufi- 
cian’s fingers. 

In the higher regions there is ancndlcf* 
ibeceflion of clouds, fed by evaporations 
from the ocean. The clouds arc them- 
felves a kind of ocean, fufpended in the 
air. They travel in detached parties, over 
*11 the icrrcftrial globe. They frudify, by 
proper commonications of moillurc, the 
ipaciotts pailures of the wealthy, and 
gladden with no lefs liberal ihowers the 
€0tager*s little fpot. 
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iMay»thcv/atisfy tho dcfohte and xyrTu** 
and cauie the bud of the teniar 
iiL-rb to fpring foith : that t'u* n*,tivcs of 
f'C load/ dcTtft, ilic" herds which knovv^ 
1 rnriirtV^ jhii). iriiiy nevcriludcfs expe- 
ii'jacc the care ol'ait all-Aippoilin^r parent. 

Ih>.v \'.oniie)u!i ! that pendai.t lakes 
ih )uu] be diifida!, l.nid jr.omtains heaped 
oar liendf, arui lotii }uh..ineil in the 
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, "d rha t.lawd, I'Uihni^ is 

'nac ’'-'olea 'd fei'k oecolPt-, hv fiis ‘er 
i ,x a*. ca;.^s < i iron, ii. .lei rent u.n.er 
.. ’ ih ‘ V. eitf'it. 

\’v 111 a t ie Ihiiccs are open:.! aipl the 
' ch'ite ni, ( .'e would ill) ■'< ti 7 

^ ■ I'ki *ur t’ovvn la toiri''/'. Vv hei ‘is 
ii had ol' thi'» wiileh would he i'iliii!» 'y 
}.i:ar!Oos they roalelce into pjol'.-h 
r ni .’’e fliipealed in 7 ntlc f o., ‘1 y 

i'-eid theink'ives u-i if ilr. j-i.d ll:ion;;!i 
b : oiiiiceb of ti'c hn tl wetcii.7 pos and 
'■>rni rlu'/' (11, all diops of i aa which tae 
ci'nuls diful upon m m abundantly. 'I'lius 
'.ii hv.] of diowning the earth, and fucep- 
mg away its fiuits, they cheridi uuivcrial 
reanre, and (hhe tUir great Mailer) 
<i./nlvjte their ilorcs, to men, aimnak, 
* yetables as thev .irc able to bear them. 

{.'lit beiide vva;cr% hcie are can^’ned 
v.i lens parties of winds mild or (lx.ee, 
i;v ! tie or boidcrous, fm nilhcU v, lUi bi ee/y 
to fan tlie gluing hrmament, or 
die htteJ to aft as an imiverfal belum,nnd 
b\ (weeping tlic chambers oi the armof- 
ohire to cleanic the fine acreal fluid. 
Vrhihout this wliolcforne agency of the 
'»’iiul 5 , the air would flagnate and become 
putrid :.fo that all the great cities in the 
'toild, inftcad of beirg feats of elegance, 
v^ould degenerate into finks of corruption. 

At fca, the winds fwell the manner’s 
Lds, and fpeed his courfc along the watery 
'^ay. By IwNil they perform the office of 
a'l imraeiJe iccds-man, fcattering abroad 
feeds of numberlcfs plants, ifcliich, 
the Aipport of many animals, are 
to .> fiudl for the management, or too mean 
the attention of man. 

Here are lightnings ftati 0 icd, in aft » 
%i«g wmmet tiieir picwws ftaiU ifl 


neccfliiry, cither to deflroy tlic fulphiircous 
vjipouib, or dlllodgc any othi*r noxioua 
inatier, which might prcjudici.' the delicate 
icnipcraturc of the ether, and obflmc its 
mcic ili.in chryllalline tninTpaiciwy. 

.Abo’. e nl! is fito.ate a i.idiant aad ma- 
1 ^: 1 ’ : '>rh. whiJi cnliglitens ami clieaisihe 
i’di.’.hk.mts (if in.’ cu/th : uhde the air, 
ijv a fingular .uklicf , ampliiics its ufcfttl- 
n ■ . lis le-h- -ing power augments that 
l.c :r, hi :h is lin* Jilh of nature : its re- 
fMjrg power prolmps that (plendor* 
rh Ji o l'iv‘ be ntv Of i.ie cienfion, 

1(1., .fag:n''nti the lic.it. h'or the air, 
is { LOW I whixh, vv’itliuiit oppiefing us 
\/ii!i any ivrcclvaldj v, ei ',h% co.iiincs rc- 
f'xts and thcrJyv inctc.'is the vivilying 
i ' ii of the lull. 'I'hc air incrcales thi\ 
much in the (aine nriiincr as our cloalha 
l;ive a kiinon d Iwat to our body : whercaj. 
wV'ii it i. Ids in ouanLiiv, when it is 
trcmvieJ, the folar lieat is vciyfcnfibly 
tlMii' i hed, 'ria\ .diets on the k/tiy noun- 
t. .n . ol’ Arneiie.a, foiiu times cvpciicncc; 
this tu t'nir coil, 'i'lioiigli t!v‘ c’lme at 
tlw feet of tuoif will mountains, is cx- 
trcmciy hor a‘ui fultry, )'et .'^t the topt he 
col I is loexecillve, ns often to fietv'.c both 
tiic jioile and lidcr to death. Wc have 
ti .I'lore gieat rcafon to pr.iirc God, for 
plat.irg 11. in the comim^dieus concavity,, 
tahe chcri'hing wings of an atinofplu le. 

d'he cmana’ions of light, though formed 
of iaadiyc matter, }et (aflonifhing power 
ol divine wifJom !) aie refined alinoii to 
the bihiilty of fpiiit, and aie fcatcc in- 
ferior evoti to thought in f[iecd. by which 
means they fpicaJ, witli almoft inllanta- 
nccus fwiftneb, through tin whole hemif- 
pherc : ami though they hll whatever they 
per wide, yet they llraitcn no 'place, tm- 
barrrifs no one, encumber nothing. 

Every wliere indeed, and in every cle- 
ment w'e may difeern the footfteps of thd 
Creator’s wildom. The fpacious canc^ 
over our heads is painted with blue; anti 
the ample carpet wder our feet is tinged 
with green. Tliefe colours, by their foft 
and cheating qualities, yield a perpetual 
Kfrcihment to the eye. Whereas had the 
face of nature. gbUcred with while, or 
plowed with fuch dazzling hues, 

inilead of chearing, woul 4 havc ^nigued 
the fight. Befidw, as the fcvcml brig:hrer 
colours are interfperfed, and form tne 
piftums in th'ts magnificent piece, thegri^eu 
and ttt bine make an admirable ground, 
which (bewt them ail to the 
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Had the air been much groffer, it .would 
have dimmed ihe vays of the lun and 
darkened the day. Our lung^ would have 
been clogged in their vital function, and 
men drowned or fuffocated therein. \\\ie 
it much more fubilc, birds would rot be 
able to wini' their v,ay through the firma- 
ment : neither could the clouds be fullaincd, 
ill fo thin an atmorphere. It would elude 
likevvile the oieans of refpiiation: we 
Ihould gafp for breath with as much dith- 
culty and as hnlo fuCCefs as fifties do, when 
out of their native clement. 

§ 4. R'J^e.^lions on the Vegetable o rat tea. 

As to vegetation itfclf, we aie ftnfible 
all our leafoningii about the wondiilul 
opeiations of nature, aic fo full of uiuei- 
tainty, that as the wife man truly oblt‘i:vc5, 
HavJly do ^ive gue/s at tght at the tktng^s that 
sre upon carihi aud .nth iul'u) do K(e fuil 
th» things that air bejire us. '1 Ins is 
abund.uiliy veiificd in vegeiaMc rntiuo. 
Eor though its produdions arc fo obvious 
to us, yet arc \vc llrangcly in the datb 
concerning them, becaule the te\iu:c of 
iheir veftels is fo fine and intiir.ue, that 
tve ttin trace but few rf tluni, ilicnigh 
aflilled with the bell mie.otcopes. Hut 
^ilthough we can never hoix; to ecnu- to 
the bottom and liril puncipV* of things, 
yet may we every where fee plain figna- 
cures of tlie hand of a Divine Arcliiiccl. 

All vegetables are compofed of water 
and earth, principles which llrongly attiad 
each other: and a laigc portion of air, 
which ftrongly .ittiads whem fi\ed, but 
ftrongly icpels when in .in elaftic lintc. Hv 
the combination, a<ition, and re adion of 
thofe few principles, .all the opeiations iu 
vegctJiblcs are efteded. 

The particles of air diftend cachdudilc 
part, and invigorate their fap, and meeting 
with the other mutually attrading piin- 
ciplcs, they arc by gentle lieat and motion 
enabled to aftimilatc into the nouriftiment 
of the refpedive parts. Thus nutrition is 
gradually advanced, the neaier and 
nearer union of thefe principles, till they 
arrive tt fuch a degree of coniiftcncy, as to 
ibrm the fcveral parts of vegetables. And 
tt length, by the fly ing 0 of the w'atcry 
vehkle» they a^re cowjnimd into hard lub- 
fUnces. 

But wliea the watery particles again 
foak tmo and difimite them, then is the 
anion of tlic parts of vegctjiblcs diiblved, 
iod \hity arc prepared by putrefaftion, to 
'^ear to fomt new form, whereby the 


nutritive fund of nature can never be 
exhaufted. 

All thne principles are in all the parts 
of vegetables. jpBt there is more oil in 
the more cvaltcd parts of them. Thus 
feeds abound with csl, and confcquently 
wiili fulphur and air. And indeed as they 
contain the rudiments of future vegetables, 
it was neccfl'aiy they lliouldbc llorcd with 
pi iiicipics, that would both preferve them 
from putiefadion, and allb be active in 
pron.oting germination and vegetation. 

And as oil is an excellent prefervatlve 
againll coU, fo it abounds in the fap of th.c 
mote no. them tiecs. And it is thi. by 
which the ever-gaen, aic enabled to keep 
their leaves .ill the winter. 

licaves not only biing nourifliment fjom 
the lower p.uts within the attraeiion of 
the giow'ing fjuil, (wdiich like young 
animals i. liunilhed with pioper inllri:- 
inent> to luck it thence) luit alfocariy otf 
tlie redundant waiciy fluid, while they 
imbibe il.'* dew and r.iin, wdiich cent .in 
iniKh fait .and fulphur: for the air is f.ill 
ol ....id an.l lulpluircon . pai tides j and t’nc 
V. lious corn!)!' ations of thefe, aredeulnleb 
veiv lei vicv-.ihle in pi’Oinoting the work of 
vepet.itinn. Indeed fo fine a lluid as the 
air, IS a mote pioj)er medium, wheiein to 
pitp.iie and comln.i.e the more exalitd 
principles of \ egi t.dde.'-, than the grois 
wateiy fluid of il.t: ftp. \nd tliat thciC 
plenty of thffe p.utuhw in the leaves j> 
evident, from the lulphuieous exudations 
often found on their edges. To thefe le- 
fined acie.d p.u tides, not only the mod 
race, geneioi.s talle of'fruits, but hkew iie 
the in. il gi.tteful odours cf iioweis, yea ai'd 
ihcii beanlilul colours .aie piob.ibly owing. 

In order to fnpply iLiider ftioot> with 
noiuiibinenr, n uuie is Lraeful to furnifh, 
at fmall diimnccs, tlie young Ibioots of all 
fons cf tree.", with :nany leaves throughout 
their \.hole length: wiiiclr as fo mahy 
jointly ading powers, draw plenty of fap 
to them. 

The like provifion has nature made, In 
the corn, gr.ifs, a:id reed-kind ; the leafy 
fpiros, which draw' nourifhmer.t to each 
joint, being provided long before the Hem 
ihoots: the tender Hems wo^eaftly break, 
or dry up, fo as to prevent their grow tli, 
had not thefe fcabbards been provided, 
which both fu^port and keep tliemiit^ 
fupple aiKi du^e Bate. 

The growth of a young bud to t Ihoot, 
conflfts la thef radoal dilatation and eaten' 
fion «C every part, till it is flrctchcd out 

t« 
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to vts full length. And the capillary tubes 
ilill retain their hollovynefs noiuitjfill.ind- 
big their beiig extended, ab we Icc melted 
gla^ tub;s remain holipw> though drawn 
the fineft thread. ^ 
pith of t!%es is always full of 
moifturc while the flioot is growing, by 
the cvpanfion of which, the tqider, drdHle 
ilioot is diftended in every pan. but 
\\!ien each year's (hoot i? fully grown, 
t’.eii the pith gradua'ly dries up. Mean 
time nature carefully proiules for the 
growth of the fuccceding ycai,by piefeiv- 
iiig a tc'pder, dudtile p.iit in the bud, re- 
ph'tL' V ith iuccu’ent Great care is 

1 :!v(‘wt'o taken to keep the parts between 
liic bark and wood Always fuppic with 
llini) moiltare, from which ductile rn.attcr 
t!ie woody fibres, vcikles, and buds are 
larr,ed. 

"I’l^e gr^at variety of different fubllances 
in tl.e lame vegetable, piov(?s, that there 
-ire peculiar vefcls for conveying oiOeient 
f'rts of mitjnient. In many tcgrables 
feme of th.of'e v.cilels arc plainly lecn feU 
of n;lkv, yellow, or red nutiieient. 

Vfiicic i Lcretion isdefigned .0 co'n_ 
pf'.'c an ‘hard iuh'’ nice, vi/. t ae he i 
kel of hard- done tiuit*', it does not i:i. 
niiJi tcly grow fioin the done, w.huh 
v-ou!di ba the Iho^-tCil w .\ to convey 
noinohmcT.t to 1 % bu^l the uirbiiical V( j'el 
htr les a conipaC rou id the conciu e of the 
^<^'110, and then enters the keincl near its 
core. By this artifice the Mild bd.ig 
t'H’ch prolonged, the niotuMi of ilic f.io i, 
fhcrdiv retarded, and a vifthl nurimicet 
conicyed to the lecJ, which turns to an 
Lire! lubiUnce. 

bt’t Us trace the vegetation of a tree, 
the feed to its full inatuiity. When 
I'wl is fowr, in a itw days it imbibes 
much nioiiimc, as to Iwcil u iih vlery 
/yt'at force, by which it is t’n.abled both to 
iis roots down, and to force its Bern 
otjtol the ground. Ai it grows up, the 
fril, ferond,' third, and fouith order of 
j^terd branches fhoot out, each lower order 
b-mq longer than*€hofe immeililiLeiv above 
not only as Ihooting fiift, but becaufc 
*^kjted nearer the root, and fo drawin]^ 
to^^'ater plenty of ftp. 5 othai a tree is a 
^j^^^pbeated engine, which has as many 
different powers \ts it has branches. And 
whole of each yearly growth of the 
is proportioned to the whole of the 
*^^uri(htncnt they attrafl. 

®^t leaves alfo arc fo ncccfiary to pro- 
it! growth, that nature provides 
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fmalJ, thin eJcpanfions, whicll may be called 
primary lepes to draw nourifhment to the 
buds and' young fhoots, before th«* leaf is 
, expanded. Tiiefe bring aotriment to 
them in a quantity fufficient for their fmall 
denOind: a greater quantity of which is 
afterwaid provided, in proportion to their 
need, by the greater expanhon of the 
leaves. A Hill more beautiful apparatus 
W'c hrd in the curious cxpanfion^ jof blollomi 
.and Howe, which Loth piotcd and con- 
vey nouillhmcnt to the cmbfyo, fiuit and 
Iccds. But a? loon as flic c.alix is formed 
mio a fiiMll fjnit, containing a minute, 
Icminal tree, the bloilbm falL cH”, leaving 
it to imbibe tiouriihnicnt for iilelf, wdiich 
ishioiiy^ht vvui I I the reach of its funtlion, 
by the adjoir.ing leave-i. 

Let us piocecd to make fomeiidJitional 
rcfkctlons iqxin the vegetable Linpdom. 

All pki’iis produce Iccf ^ : bur t] fy arc 
cniiic’y unfit for piop.igruion, till they arc 
i'npicgnafcd. 'I'liJS ij o.rf ’med within 
tnePowej, by tlie dub cl anthc'.e falling 
upon the moill dlgu, .'/, wine it biirfls 
and fend'* t vei v lubtle n a'tcr, which 
is a'loibed by the il; lo, aid c mveyed 
dc‘v\ t ' til" iiul. A ('^*031 as tins Opera- 
t.011 I-, 01 pans wither and fall, 

lb. t one f^nsci doc'- ivjt ..l\,.iy') efntnin nil 
1 -- le; oiiv'ii tliC m.dcoiganj au? on (Jne, 
the lennle on anotln r. y\nd th it nothing 
i: ..y he waulin"’, the wl'.ole apiviraltis of ih'c 
nur ic’-c -.ud jtii.W'i.tfa in all iltn.'cjs con- 
tiiveU with wonderlnl wifdoin. in mod, the 
flt^^rn iia f.iriound the pillil, and are of the 
( line li' iyp'it. But \*aere tuc pilfil is longer 
than the d'gm.ita, the flowers recline, tliat 
the dull in.iy fall into the lligmata, and 
vviicn impregnated rife again, that the fecdi 
may not fall out. In other flower* the 
piial is fhorter, and there the flowers pre- 
Icjvc an ered fituatifin. Nay, when the 
flowering feafon comes on, they become 
ereCi though they were diooping before. 
Lailly, wi.en tlx: male flowers are placed 
below the fem.dc, the leaves are very fmall 
and naiKiW, that they may not hinder the 
dull from flying upw'ards like fmoke: and 
when in the fame fpucies one plant is male, 
and t.'ir orlier female, there the dull it 
carried ip abundance ||ie wind from the 
male to tlic flnnale. We cannot alfo with- 
out admiration obferve, that moil flowers 
expand therafelves when the fun Ihinci* 
and dole when cither rain, clouds, or 
evening is coming on, left the genital daft 
ihouid be coagulated, or otherwife render- 
ed ufclcfs. V ct when die impregnation ij 
Y i over. 
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ever, they 'do rot clofe, eitl-rr upon 
ftiowers, or the apj)rouch of jt. 

For the fcattei'iP'y of ieo.], i\n 

pjovidcdnuiti})v.-'(l^ .vay , Wnl 
aie given Jor lo .ipinials : Lut 
they eat the pulp, i5c'y fwv 
Eitlicr they lilip 1 U* llu in .'t lii*. lame lih.e ; 
or if they Ivvjlh \/ iheynre rctUiUfd 
with iiucicd. 'I milUcloe always p.K os 
cm the otiicr lives ; l-'cauie ti.c lliiulh that 
eats the feeds of them* calls ilum forth 
vitlt liis dung. 'I l.t' jutiULMs alh), whic’n 
fill our woods, are (own in the lan.e man- 
rcr, '1 he ciol'.-oiil that li^•cs on I'r- 
conts and the hawfinch which i- eds on 
pii'c-coiu's, low nuiny of thole ic.dj, 
ef^H cially wlicn tlu y cany the cone to a 
done or lliiinp, tg llnp ('.ll it. kales. 
Swine lilij^ewdic and moles, by thiowing ep 
the earth, frepiue it tor the Kccption of 
feeds. 

'I'lic great Paunt of all dtc.acd th.it 
the whole c.ulh (hould be covcaedwtih 
plants. In older to this i;e adaptul the 
nature of each to the cbmite vvheic it 
grows. So that I'cnic can bur ii.t.nic 
Wt, otheis intcnlc cold. bv)a'e lovo a 
moder.ate waimth. Many ddight iii diy, 
others in nioill gunind. lie /Mpine 
plants love inoumaini whole top» .irc 
covered with cleni.d fnow. And tliev 
Wow and n[en tlu ir l<.cds \c.y eailv, Is. I 
the winter lliouhl oveitake .uu) dvlMO/ 
them. Plants which will gonv 1 0 w’i.eic 
elk , lloerilh in Sibeiia.and neai Iludlon’s 
Fay. Gial'. lan War .ihi‘»»ll .'oy t »r.pe- 
raluic of the air: m whicli tin* g.H'l pio- 
>idcnce of God appc.iij; tlm bnug fo 
neceilary all o\er the p,lobc, for the 
flomidiment of cattle. 

I’hus ne.tluT ilie korching fun lua* tl.e 
pinching cold liindeis ap\ country fioin 
liaving its vegetables. Nor is iheie any 
(cmI which docs not biing forth fonie. 
Pond-weed and w.uer-liiies inhabit the 
wateis. Some ph.iUs cover the bottom of 
rivets and feas: others fill the marfltes. 
Some clothe the plains : others grow in 
the dried woods, that fcaicc ever fee the 
fun. Nay, liones .and the trunks of trees 
Hre not void, but covered with liverwoit. 

The wifdom of the Creator appears no 
where more than in the manner of the 
growth of trees. As the roots defeend 
deeper than tliofe of other plants, they do 
not rob them of nouiithment. And as 
their fteins (hoot up fo high, they are 
oaTdy preferved ifwia uttiwi The leaves 
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vS a*mau'.c\'d \.1,I be. a no fell but pure 
faruj. ij often b’lv./n b)‘ \iohnt 

wind', io .15 to vh l''gc .‘is it irLr.J.oi' v 
.ii.d I,'. I.h. Ihit wlnie 0 15 gieiwi, it fxes 
tl.e lam', rod ;athe.s it la'.o hi!lcch<. 
'I I'UN oihc. h.i di a.i k);i'..(\l, ti.e grou .i 
iiK.i .'f< (I, .M d t' e u\i :'.pell(d, l^y this 
wondciia! di.; ol'.in.n vi r.auiie. 

lb c...wiui 15 1 aline lo piefervc tl at 
nil lid pl.im gi al 1 I 'I'he ivt le Hi leaves .ne 
c.uen, ife n.ure li.ey iix'ieafe. i'l r rne 
Autliorof n.ilnrL intt nded, that 
W'hlc!) have Iknder ll .ind c.Let li o. cs 
flmuld be- C' j'iou5 and thxk fer, and ti 
afibid food loi lo vafl a ijunniily of graving 
animaif.. Hut what ircicaks our wcmicr 
is, ilial although j.iais is tlie p’ircipal 
food of fuch niilma. , \ct they icucli 
the flower ar.i feed- bearing (Icms, ilut »o 
the feeds ma) ripen .aiul be fown. 

The catei pillar of the moth, wiich 
feeds upon giafs to tlie great delln'ftlc^t 
thereof, fceuis 10 be. formed in order to 
i^eep a due pi(»portion between this and 
other plants. F or gj afs hen left to grov*' 
iiccly, incrcafes to tl.at degree as too'' 
xludc all other plants, whicJi would conr 
fequcnily be extirpated, unlcfs the inh'^ 
femcumc^*prcpaicd a place fox them. And 

hence 
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h( " ’ ’s# til It niorj rp,xic. of n ants an- 

j> i'Mt t 1 . c pil! ii li 's j'lt‘ 

tt" ■ ■' ’’ij [u. ccJitif' yc ir, t.’iaii .U any 

ot. 

! ^ 1 'I'-, or ^ 't-'r, vwil iah- 

n^' ' 1. r K' 1 ! . :ip, tl: y unv, 

th p, t.Apy lu i. i/n>l, a’l.l 

|jr ir ‘ (111 1 r-turn to ti'O (Iti'l 

aj i 1 A’.no^ r.!l t .c h’a'jk nuKtl 1 wl.iv Ii 

Cl ' . . i c fiith, is .AVin;^ to Vi- ;e- 

t.i " 1 . J, at' :*!■ t!i ' k- ivos a''il 11 pi’'s 

<ir 'll!', loots of pUnts rcmai'i : but 
tli ) at ! '<] rot .inJ c'l i". p* in: ) inoiikl. 

A A t '.!* c i.th titiJs {) njM.'od, rcloi.s tv) 

p' •' 'VOX it !ias 1 X 'I’.wl bsnn the n. 
A v'ii"i d , r co'n •'itr xl to the carta, 
tl y 'M ; V ! rcoai i"';’ it>- tv) th 'ir oxii 


1' '' ’ c t’li' v: > c ,'a''t'! * y ^ oi , r.s moul I : 
{') : '( 1 1 ■ r ti\ e l. la rraliO’ n-itisir.j 
^ I'l ' 'M^vvon ' i!A V C'Miyou ,J d v. iii 
• 1. t ! .. 1 * 1 '. An 1 i'. ''u t’ r p’ :n!s w' na 
tA ill ', ! t’l; ik”' ' ' ill I ob riotd i i, 

b’> ' ! s xr 0 tl' fs) 1, ith. Jy ibi nrans 

Knnai.'s V t ’’t. ' I ' I’Mi'it m rapt I: 
r, s the ( ir'lt cou^ ! t •' <» I :rs 
■ nnuil toniuMpta;:!, wno it not c niil.tat- 
[' X'C- lilted. 

In n’tny cafes t’a* cm hccous lircrvorts 
■•le t!)e lint iotniJit'"! of \ c.p i iiio’i. 
iario/ore liovvcxcr dcrpifad, tlxyr .ua of 
t'ly u ntoil coal'e.}a'*:K a, in the o.C()noinv 
''t Miti,e. When lock fAl: cr.t.iye out 
f -• l-M, they aiL* lb polidi \\ bv ibc ftnea 
td t’ a \ravL‘5, that ha d!y .-aiy lirih i. .inia 
^0 tie its habitation upon tluin. Ibr. ritij 
iti nutaciudaccuus livcivroits {'Ovin be; in to 
‘•'J'cr llieicd/y rocks, thoiitdi they ii.av - no 
f'ou! dhment but the little mould and ini- 
r-'cepcible pa.'ticics, \vhi;h the lain and 
"’1* bi mg lliithar. d’hefe livcrv'.ant , Jvin;r 
^'I'H into fine earth, in svhicha ko^ar k::"l 
^'Hiv'erworts llrike their roots. 'J'livle 
‘'A'* ‘ind turn to mould ; :'nd tli n the \a- 
kinds of naollcs llnd novnidn’ nt. 
k’*'’’}-, thefe dying yield Tech plenty of 
>'^<>j;d, that herbs and fliruhs cafily take 
and live upon it. 

That trees, wlicn dry or cut down, may 
remain ufelcfs to the wo' Id, and lie 
'•lAmchoIy fpcchclcs,^ nature hallens on 
^<dtra^fion, in a fingular mannitr. 
i’ltit the liveia\'orts bejfin to flrikc root in 
ifiem; afterward the moilltire i? drawn out 
them, whence putrefaction follows. 
Then the mufh room -kind find a fit place 
to groiw on, and corrupt them ftill more. 
I' pankalar fort of beetle next makes him- 
a way between the bark and the woo4 
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Then a fort ofcatcrpillar, and fcver.al other 
lo;t:, of b-clli's, bore nunberkfs holes 
ihiough tiic trunk. LalUy, the wood- 
pcckr.s come, and while tliey aie f eking 
fo/ inkcis, jh.ii'rer the tree, alie.ady cor- 
riMick and csceedingly haden its return 
lo the eat til fioin whence It came. But 
Ik'.v li- ill tile I, link of a tree, which is 
unened in water t ver iciuin to earth ? A 
par':.' 1 n kind of worm performs this work, 
a, I'M f.iiin'r men w 11 know. 

B'lC vkiv IS ft) inconh lei uble a plant as 
thi h) .limed and guaided by nature?' 
ik'c.iuij u is one of live nio!l ufefal plants 
I'l It tpovv.s. Oi)lerve an heap of clay, on 
wiimli lor many I'tais no pl.iiu has Iprung 
up : kt b’lC the Ivn Js of a tlulllc fiv there, 
aa ! other ints wdl qificklv come thidier, 
.>nJ i,Kv 1 vi>\er tlie ppiiaad : foi the thiflies 
bv llj.'ir lei'ves aluail moilbare fiom the 
ar, and bv their roots fciol it into the 
tliy, .Old by that means not only thrive 
th 'nil l\cr, but piovide .1 llielier for other 

Indv.el, there is bicli a vaiiety of wlf- 
do.n, ai.J piofulion of goodiiMs, difpl.ayed 
in (V.'iy of iiiiure, even in thofe 

that kt.i:i ul Icis or i.n'i'^nilic.int, ami what 
is n.c. ', ill rn.iny of thofe wliich to an ig- 
roMPt .'-nd liiperlici.il olderver, appear 
no ic'is, tii.it it is pad douln to the true 
philvdop p"-, nothing has b * n made in 
\. 01 . Tint is .1 fine as well ns pioui ob- 
fe. . iii )n of Sir Jolin Pringle, founded on 
til i vp'MiineiUs of Di. Piiedlcy, that no 
vpi'ii'lc giovss in vain, hut th.it from 
tilt u.ik of the tbrcll: lo the giafs of t!ie 
f -Id, evciy individual plant is fcrviceable 
to m o.kiad ; if not alw.ays dillinguifhed by 
lone pnvate virtue, yet making a p.irl of 
the wi.ole, wliicli cle.mles and purifies our 
aim.iipiifie. In this the fragiaiu lofe And 
(leavli/ mphtilade co-operate ; n^r is the 
lierl age, nor the woods that flourifh in th(» 
moil 'emoreand unpeopled regions, unpro- 
fit. ible to us, nor we to them; confideriig 
Imw co'okinily the winds convey to rlvni 
cu.'- via ited air, for our relief, and their 
nouniii.. ent. And if ever tlicfe faliriiv 
g.iles rile to dorms and hurricanes, let us 
lh!I trace and revere the w.ays of a benefi- 
cent King; who not fortuitously but with 
dcTign, not in wrath but in mercy, tlius 
fhakes the waters and the air together, to 
bui^ in rhe deep thofe putrid and pcdilcn- 
tial effluvia, which the vegetables upon th« 
face of the earth had been infa^Rcient to 
confumc. 
ifcj 


§ 5 . General 
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^ 5. Cencr&l P^eJieSIic^is eitui ('>l>f.ivntioi:s 
on Eeajist Btnfit f* ij' eu oinl oihit utjcnor 
parti of the l/Voiki rf UaL 

No part of nature is cklitut? of inha- 
bitants. I'hcwoffl', the vvnlrr-,t’>.c clcpilis 
of the earth, have their :c{pct^Vivc UT-mts; 
while the yieluii*^ .lii, and tbo^c tracLs 
where mati can never, hat with mueh art 
and danjrtr, a.'cciid, arc alfo pafied ihir n-li 
by multuudcs of the mole bcauufal bcii gs 
of the creation. 

Every rf animal is fittj'd for its 

fituation in i... , ’ t rone more .'ppauii .y 
than hii Js. 'Eitougii iin > f.dl »>ciow he als 
in the fealc of nature, ytt they lioU the 
next rank, and far furpafs filhis and in- 
fedls, both in the llruiture of their bodies, 
and in their fagacity. 

1 he body of man prefents the greatefl 
variety ; bcafts Icfs perfectly formed, difeo- 
ver tl.eir defc^ls in the fimplicity of their 
confoimntion: the mcchanilm of bi;ds is 
yet leii complex : filhcs aic futniJhcd with 
fewer organs Hill; while iidads, more im- 
perfed than all, till up the ch.itin hciucen 
animal and \tgetahlc n.ituie. Of man, the 
moft pcifed animal, thcie aic hut three or 
four Ipecics ; the kinds ot bc.ilk n:c moie 
jiumejoua; birds arc mote xai.O'is Hi!) ; 
iithes yet muie ; but inleds alloid .m i:n- 
inenie variety. 

At to the number of animals, tin. fp'c; 1 
ofbcalls, inJuding alfo loipcrts, a*. n(;t 
very nunieious. vSuch us are ceit. rily 
known and clcaily dei'oihed, arc not alevc 
an bundled and iilty. And )et piohahly 
not many that aic ot'any conlaL lablc rnt - 
rci', have ctcapcd the notice ot tiic eu- 
tIous. 

'J’he fpccies of birds, k’MT.vn and dc- 
feribed, aie near live bandied, a .d the 
fpecies ot filhcs, Icclu ling Ha!’ hih, as 
many; but if ilio ibcD'hih ..re taken in, 
tilxive lix limes the raiiabcr. nany 

of each genus remain undifcovcicd, we can- 
not very nearly conjecture. l>ut we may 
fuppule, the wliolc lum of heath ami birds 
to cxccc<l by a tbiivi part, and hmes by one 
half, iholi* ihataie known. 

7 'he infeds, taking in the exfanguious, 
both terrcilri#d a id raptalic, may for aum- 
ber vie even wltli plints themi'elvcs. The 
exfanguious aloiv’, by what l^r. Liilcr has 
obliervcd and delineated, we may.c^r.jtc- 
turc caoiwt be lel'a, if not many more, than 
three thoufand fpecics. Indeed this com- 
piiUtion Teems much too low : for if there 


arc a thoufand fpecics in this illand and 
the fc.r near it ; and if the fame proportion 
hold between the infeds natives of Eng- 
land, and thofc of the reH of the world ; 
the fpccies of infeds on tlic whole globe, 
will amount to ten thoufand. 

Now if the number of creatures even in 
thib lov/cr world, be fo exceedingly great; 
hov. gic.-.t, how immenremuH be the power 
.iml wifdoi.i of him that formed them all! 
For ..s it aiguc.s far more (kill in an artificer, 
to be able to frame both clocks and watches, 
and pump', and many Other foils of ma- 
Lii.m,, ih.M he could difplay in making 
I m (nie of thofe fo ts of tngines; (o the 
Almighty dcclaits more of his w'ifdom, in 
foiming inch ainuliiuide of difFcrent (bits 
of cicatuics, and all wdth .admirable and 
unrcproveahlc art, than if he had citaad 
but a few. 

Again: The fuperiority of liitowlcdgc 
would be difplayed, by contiiving engimi 
for the fame purpol’es after different fa- 
Hiions, as the moving clocks or other en- 
gines by fpiingT i. deau of weights : and 
the Infinitely wile Cre.ator, has fiicvvn by 
many inlhincc'^, that he is not confmej to 
one only ipHii.iiHni, for the working one 
efiVd, but Cull pvuhrin the lame thing by 
divcKi mcan.s. bo ihough inoH flying crea- 
taics have feathcis, yet hath he enabled 

h. eial to fl) without them; as the bat, 
O’.e ibtt of ii/.aid, two I'orij if fiflics, and 
numbLileij forts of irfU'N. In like man- 
nn, ahh.oiigh the air bladder in hlhes feems 
nc; sfiary for Iwimnung; \'et are many fo 
foil 'd as 10 fwltn v.Uhcut it, as lirH, the 

iginous kind, wJueh ncvertheleis af- 
cend .m.l di fcnid at pleafurc, although by 
V. liat me.ins we cannot tell: fecondly, the 

tacious kind : the air wliicli they receive 

i. iio their lui gs, iu feme mcalurc .uifwcr- 
iag tlie fame end. 

Yet .autain ; ’Though God has tempered 
the blood and bodies of moH filhcs to their 
cold element^ )ct to Ihew he can preferve 
a creature as hot as beads thcmlelves ii^ 
the coldeil wttcr, he has placed a variety 
of thefc cetaceous filhcs in the northermoH 
feas. And the copious fat wherewith their 
bodies is inclofed^ by reflefting the inter- 
nal heat, and keeping off the external cold, 
keeps them warm even in the neighbour- 
hood of tiie pole. Another proof tiiat God 
can by different means produce the fiwac 
is the various w.ays of extra€Hng 
the nutritious juice out of the aliment in 
sfrious creatures. 
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I« man and beads the food, firft chewed, 
is received into the domach, where it is 
concoideJ and reduced into chyle, and fo 
evacuated into the inteflincs vvlicre b.-ing 
mixed with the cholcr and pancteatc juice, 
it is farther fubtili^ed, and rendcicd fo 
fluid, that its finer parts cn lily enter the 
mt)uth of the ladeal veins. In birds I’lere 
is no chewing : but in fiirli as are not car- 
r.\oious, it is immediately fvVallowcd into 
the crop, or anti-liom.ich (which is ob- 
i. i vcd in many, efpccially pif^nvorons birds) 
'.Jiere it is moidened by iime proper juice, 
erJ then iiaMsftncd to the pl'v/arJ, by the 
wniking cd'wliolc mudh--, .iilded by linail 
\ ‘M)Ks, u'liieh they l^allovv for that pur* 
i( fe, it is giound linall, and fo tianliniitcd 
to iiie i'lt Hines. 

In o\ipaHms reptiles, and all kind of 
fu pints, ihcrc is neither chewing nor com- 
i; i iUi^the llom.ich, but as they fw.il- 
1 / ' ninials whole, lb they void llic fkins 
e' niken, having extruded the null itious 
..iCLS. Hcjc, by till* by, we may obferve 
t .V woiuleiful dclaiibility of the throats 
' I i gulli-is of ferpents. 'i'wo entire adult 
mice have been taken out of the llomach 
of an adder, whofe neck was no bigger 
t -an one’s little finger. 

I’lihes, which neither chew, norgtind 
their iiKv.t, do, by means of a corrofivc 
jaice 1.1 their llomach, reduce fkin, bones, 
and all into chyle. And yet tliis juice 
I'c'i, no acidity to the taftc. JJut hovv 
mi d foever it tail'-, it corrodes all animal 
leh'ianccs, as aqua foitis does Iron. 

iieier.d eminent men liave been of opi- 
mon, ih.it all brutes UjC mere machines. 

1 jus may be agreeable enough to the pride 
of r.i.in ; but it is not agreeable to daily 
obfervation. Do we not continually ob- 
in the brutes which arc round about 
tiS a degree of reafon f Many of their ac- 
fions cannot be accounted for without it : 

that commonly noted cf dogs, that‘run- 
mng before tllcir millers^ they will flop at 
parting of the road, till they fee wliicll 
"'ay their mafters take. And wh^n they 
have gotten wiiat they fear 1^ taken 
from them, they run away and hide it. 
y‘iy, what account can be given, why a 
being to leap on a tible, which he Ices 
he cinnot reach at once, if a llool or chajr 
Hands near it, Jrft mounts that, and ihqnce 
proceeds to the tabic ? If he were mere 
clock-work, and his motion cajilhd by a 
jpaterial fpring, that fpring being ortfcc 
Ut 19 work, would carry the machine in 
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a right line, towards the objed tliafr put it 
in moti(^n. 

Were it true, that brutes weic mere 
machines, they could have no perception of 
plc.ifurc or pain. Hut how contrary is this, 
to the doleful fignificatiotis they give, when 
beaten or tormented i How contrary t» 
tlic common fnnfe of mankind ? For do we 
not all natuially pity them, apprehending 
them to feel pain jull as we do ? Whereas 
no man i' troubled to fee a plant torn, or 
cut, or mangle J how you plcafe. And how 
continry to Scripture i A yi^htevis man ye^ 
gArdeth tfu> hj,' cf his hnf : hat the tender 
frjKKs of the I’juked tve iiuil, Prov. 12.10, 
The foimer claufc i". ulually rendered, a 
good man is merciful to liis bead. And 
tills is the tine rendering, as appears by 
the oppofite claufe, that the wicked is 
ciucl. Cruelty then may be cxcrcifed to- 
wards beads. But this could not be, were 
the/ mere machines, 

'fhc natural inlUnd of all cicatures, and 
the fpccial provifion made for fomc of die 
moll hclplcfs, do in a particular manner 
demondrate the gieat Creator^ care. 

Fird, What an admirable principle U 
the natural affedion of all creatures to- 
ward ihcir young ! By means of this, with 
what caie do they nurfe them up, thinking 
no pains too great to be taken for theu^ 
no danger too great to be vcivured upon, 
for their guard .and fccurlty ! How will 
they careis them with their affedionato 
notes, put food into tlieir mouths, fuckle 
them, chcrllh and keep them warm, teach 
them to pick and cat, and gather food for 
themfeh cs ; and in a word, perform the 
whole part of fo many nurfes, deputed by 
the fovcrcign Lord of the world, to help 
fuch young and fhiftlcfs creatures till they 
arc able to fhift for thcmfelvcs. 

Other animals, infeds in particular, 
w'hofe ofFspilng is too numerous for the 
parent’s proviiion, arc fo generated as to 
need none of their care. Fqr they ar- 
rive immediately at their p^rfed (late, and 
lb are able to fhift for thcmfelvci. Yet 
thus fat the parental inflind f equal to the 
moll rational forcfight) extends, that they 
do not drop their eggs any where, but in 
commodious places, fuitable tp their fbe- 
cics. And fomc include in their nclls luf- 
ficient and agreeable food, to ferve theic 
young till they come to maturity. 

And for the young themfclvcs ; as the 
parent is not able to carry them about, a 
clothe them and dandle them, as mai^ 
Y ^ 
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doth ! how admiraHy is it contrivctl, that 
they can foon wall; about, and lie-in to 
Ihiit for tlu'infelves ! IJow liatuially do 
t* f'/ hm;t fir tiicir tcat» fuck, j ick ana 
take in their j)u-[ or food ! 

On die other h.ind, the young of man, 
(as their parent’s reafon is fufici-. nt to 
help, to niii'fe, feed and clothe tin in) are 
born uueily Iklplefs, and arc moie ahfo- 
lutely than any citaturc caft upon their 
par^'nt’’; care. 

Scrondly, What admirnldc providon is 
made for fome of the moll lielph.! crea- 
tures, at a time wlun tiny inu!t ttlui- 
wife utterly peiifli! 'J’he u inter Is in 
improper f( afon to alioid food foi Inllcdi 
and m.i.iy otlier animals. Wiicn r e luh!^, 
treer, and plants are nakul, and the eli Is 
chilled with foil; v.liat v.oid ! 1^. eoine of 
farh animals, wliofe r,-iid< r boihis .iie im- 
patient of cold, and wiio are iifan idled 
only by the produce of the fotinjj n luin- 
jner? 7'o pi event tin ir t-^til d iliiklien, 
tlift wile PicfervcT of the vvoiM h.ii To 
ordered, lint in the full place, thofe uho 
aic impatient of cold, iliould ha\e likh a 
peculiar Idriniaire of bod\, ns duira^ tl it 
iVafcn, not to fuifer any svalh , noi con- 
fequcntly need any reciult. Ihiv.' ni.niy 
forts of birds, aiul alnioll all ini :!•, pjs 
tkc whole winter without any f > 1 : ai'd 
moll of tliein without any lelpiiation. It 
femns all motion of the .’niinal j ne. . 
rxiincl. i''or tliou'di ent in plea > titcy 
do not av\ake, noi ile •<? an) lluid ooyc ( ut 
nt the wound, 'ihis l!.-cp th<T(f)rv' r> 
little Ids than death, arid their v./ikiry, 
than a lefuiKklion ; whmi tae returning 
fun revives tliein .iiiJ th' ii f ^>d tog- tli.'. 

^rhe next nrovifion is lor Inch cr ate cs 
as cm bttar the cold, but would vv.o-t ford, 
^J’his is provided ag.dnil in Ibmc, hy a lo'rg 
patience of hunger, in othcis by their 
wonderful inllind, in lasir'g u’> f ol 
[■n'rore hand, againll the ppp’iraJ.lrg v. in- 
irr. By fomt* oi thef’, tnelr Ib.Ie ti rafti- 
rics arc at the jpIrcpiT fc.ifon well liod. -d 
with provifions. Yea, whole lielv’i arc 
here and there befptcadiRiih the frtrits of 
the neighbouring trees laid ca eluny up in 
the eaiih, a rkl covered Ihfc In piovidwit 
iiule .animal^. 

And what a prodigious aft is it of the 
(Jfentor^s incUt^gence to the jxmr, thiftlefs 
irrationals, that they are already furmflicd 
tvith fuch doathing, as is proper to their 
place ttm! bufinefs ! with hair, with (ta- 
ther^ with ftclls, or with firm armature. 


all nicely accommodated, as well to th# 
element wdicrcin they live, as to thdrfe* 
vcral occifions there ! To bf ads, hair is 
a coinmc-dion-- cloathing ; which together 
with the apt texture of tneir (kin, Hts them 
in all weathc.s to He on the prou I, i 
to do their lei vice to man. 'rh-' ’ 
and wui/h llceces of c’ivr , .u-* a cni 
defence againft the cold wet, and . ’.fo 
a foft bed : yen, and to many, a CGn.for- 
table covering for their tender young. 

All the nniinaL near lludfon’s Bay aie 
cloathed with a dole, foft, warm fur, iuit 
uliat is dill moie furprifing, and what 
d:a\\ ? .all attentive minds to admire t!ie 
w'il'dtMa and gfa'dncis ot ibo\ idcnce is, tiiat 
tl e V. i\ (logs and cats wlndi are btonglu 
thiiln r fjOin hegland, on the ap|iroach of 
wintn- tinoipg' taidi appeal ance, .and ac- 
(juiie a rnndi longer, ioltrr, and tldcker 
coat of lull Ll»in liny oiiginally had. 

And .Is liiir is a conniuKiious dtds for 
b alls, f ,ajc feaiheis for biids. 'They arc 
not only a pood guaul .igalnd wet and 
e(.’d, but kieel/ placed evcty wheiconihc 
1)1 lb , to his L h' in.me.d) palfige thiougli 
lie ait. >nd to w u't ihnni through tlial 
tliln i.kdnaM. HovV cuiious is their te\- 
lute for jn.nhtnc'ls, and wilh.il dole and 
l.rni fe'u IlKi.'jtli! and whcic it is neccl- 
i ll.'V fnadd be filled, what alight, 
]nv-du]l.;i r l:ib'l..nce are the) lillcd with! 
lothaieetm tl.e lliongcll part", far ficm 
bv.inga!o''I to boely, latlur help 
make ithg'.t tinel buoyant. And how cu- 
jk'ull/ au* the vanes of the fcalheis 
wioua,''l with cr.pdlaiy filaments, ncady 
interwoven loyyjilu'r whcieby they aiC 
li.lliclcatlv do.: and llrong, I'oth to gu.od 
il'.e hv'/d.y ag,o .il tlie injiuics of l!\e we.a- 
thcr, an i to iTjeuwer the wi'igs like lo 
many fail \o make lliong Impulics on the 
. Ir in their fight. 

Nc^ld"! cuiion;. is the cloaildng of rep- 
tiles. Iler.v wdltdap'ed aiathc lings oi 
fgme, and'A'ac CcrUloi lions or ilic (kin of 
rtheis, not only to fence the body fuf- 
fcieni!^ biw lo enable them to creep, to 
peiforate t!w earth, and to pc: form all the 
oiHce:: of their lute, better than any otlier 
covering ! 

Obfeivc, for ifftance, the tegument of 
the car^- worms, miidc in the complcated 
manner, for making their paiTage through 
the e.arth, wherever their occafions lea«i 
them. Their body is made throughout of 
fmSll rings, which have a curious appa* 
ratus of mufcles, that enable them with 
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ftrcngth to dilate, extend, or con- than a determinate number of all forts of 
tHtii whole body. L-ach ring is creatures. And if they (Itottld incrcafc to 
jihe.v iT .'irmed with ftlil', diarp pricUes, double or treble the number, they mutb 
u.'Mi tiv'y can open at pleasure, or ihut ftarve or devour one another. To keep 
^ ' .a- to tii.nr body. J.aitlv, under their the balance even, the great Author of na- 
’vi . th.re is a fllmy juice, which they emit ture hath determined the life of all crea- 
r^o.-rahon icquircs, to lubricate the body, tures to fuch a Icngtli, and their incrcafc to 
am fiLiliiate tieir paifage into the earth, fuch a number, proportioned to their ufo 
l]\' all thelc means they are enabled, with in the world. The life indeed of fome 
c.i.'e a id fpeed, to work themfelvcs into hurtful creatures is long ; of the lion in 
lie uiith, which they could not do, were particular. But then their increafe is cx- 
covered with hair, featlicr?, fcalcs. ceeding fmall : and by that means they do 
or lurh cloathing as any of the other not ovei dock the \VorId, On the other 
crc. Mier. liand, where the increafe is great, the 

! I j.v wifely llkewife are the inhabitants lives of thofe cieatures aie generally ihort. 
of t:.e waters cloathed I 'Flic (liells of And befidc this, they are of great life to 
1 ) '1 ■ liih "i, arc a flion:; gaaiJ to tlicir m in, cither for food or on other occafions, 
t I r boJies, and tonliilent cnou-'^h v. ita 'fliis indeed fliould be particulaily ob- 
iV-it ilow motion: while the fcales and feived, as a fignal inlUnce of divine pro- 
i',11 (*l othcis ailb.d them an caly and \ idcnce, that iilcLil creature*) me produced 
in : 1 l pirr.igc through tiMmvit.iS, in great plenty: others in fmaller num- 

A'hniiable lihewilc ib tl.e lagacity of beis. The prodigioumncieafc of infeds, 
h'-ute animals, in the convcnicncy and both in and out of the wateis, may cvem^ 
r\:hi)l of their Inbitatiom. diuir ar- plify the foimcr oblei vatlon. For innu- 
c .hc^ioric fcill Iieielii I xcecnis all the fkill nun ible creatures Feed upon them, and 
('.'man. With what iiiimhable ait do \/oald peiilh were it not for this fupply, 

1 m.' of thefe poor, untaught creature., And the latt'r is confiimed by what many 
F apiicclof iuleugly iii'.ks or iliavis liave icmarltd: that cicatufcs of little 
t' ulur! Vv’iih what cuiiohty do they ufe, 0: by their voncioulnefs, pernicious, 

) ' il\mn within, yea, wind a’l I p].n.c citl.m leMom biing fjrlli, or have but one 
tw.m'hnir, fearlitr, or lock cf.wool, 10 or two at a bn th. 

gJ’iii 'ml keep waim tiic tcivler b 'dies, I low lenuk.duc i%t‘’- denriiflion and , 
• 'h ( f themfelvcs and their young ' And icpaiaiion cf the v.diole ;’niinal creation! 

\ hat art do they thatch oxer and 'Fhe lur/ace of tlie cai ill i . tlve inexhaiifh- 
ce't their iiclls without, to dcccixe the h!'* ibmee w’u nra bmhmanandbeaflde- 
c, e of the fpeiflators, as well a) to guaid li.e t’wir lu'd: lenc''. Whatever lives, 
fence them againll the injmies of the lives on at vegelatcs, and vcgetiblci, 
vv..:tlun ! in their liun, live on \^h:il ever has Jived 

F» on thofe little, weak, tender or vcgciit-nl: it i*) impoiTible for any 

.-tares, whatarulcs are they in bmld- ta.ng to live, without dedroying fome- 
i ; thmr habitation.) ! How does the bcc thing dfe. It is thus only tliat anmiaU 
i aiwr 1:, comb fiom vririous Howcr.% the can hdui lihcmklves, and propagate their 
'V ifi> from folid limber ! With what ac- fpccl. 

c.:racy do other infefts perforate the God in c;caiing the firll individual of 
wirth’ wood, yea dfnic jtlelf! Farther each fpecies, animal or yegcublc, not only 
) 'h with what care and rteatnefs do moft gave a fo;;n to the dull of the earth, but 
of tlti^ line their hoiAs within, and fcal a of life, uKlofmg in each a 

them Up and fence them witheu# How gr^te* fmaUpr quantity of orgfanicai 
artificially do others fold up die leaves of particles, indeftrudibic and common to all 
t:ecs; others glue light bodies together, organized beings. ' Thefc pafs from boly 
a id make floating houfes, to tranfport lodbdy, fflppoiiing the life, andminiftcr* 
themfclves to and fro, as their various oc- ing to the nutrition and growth of each, 
coi'ons requirt 1 « when any body is reduced to aflies. 

Another InlOTce of tlie wifdotn of him thefe organical particles, on which death 
made and governs the World, we hath no power, forvivc and pafs into 
^‘•'tve in the balance of creatures. The other beings, J^nging with them apurifh- 
'vhole furface of the terraqueous globe, ment and life. Thus every oroduaior^ 
can afford room and fupport, to no more every renovation^ every increafe by gene- 

rat:oQ 
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ration or nutrition, fuppofc a puccding 
dtftrudion, a^.ponvcrfion of fubfiance, an 
aoccflion of thdfe organical particles, which 
ever fubfii%g in an equal number, render 
nature always equally full of liie. 

, The total quanticy of life in the uni- 
verfe is therefore perpetual}/ the fame. 
And whatever death foems to dcilroy, it 
deftroys no part cf that primitive life, 
which is diilufed thmugli all organized 
beings. Inllead of injuring nature, it 
only caufes it to fldne with the greater 
lullre. Jf death is^pernnited to cut down 
individuals, it is only, in older to niAke 
of tile univcrlc, by the reprodudion of 
beings, a theatre ever crouded, a fpcc- 
tacle ever knew. But it la never per- 
mitted to dcilioy the moll inconfidcrable 
fpccics. 

That beings may fuccccd .arh othr*. it 
is neccll’ary d.at thcie be a d dv.aiOn 
among thorn. Yet like a provuiciit ».,o- 
thcr, nature in the inldll ol In. r inc'vhauf- 
tiblc hundance, has prevented an/ vyafte, 
by the tev* ^'p'‘cies of carnivoious animals, 
and li. f :w i:k! 1 i bials of each fpCvies ; 
multiply tng ' ’ f fame u:» i.vah tlu- fpe- 
cios and individu. '• .T thnfe that ked on 
herbage, lif vegetables lie s be 
profulV, both with rc;jaid to the number 
and fertility of the fpccies. 

In the fea indeed all the fpccies are 
carnivorous. But thl^ugh they aie perpe- 
tually preying upon, th.cy never dcllroy 
each other, bcciufc t'.ieir liuitfulncrs is 
equal to their depredation. 

TluV' lliro* i'ucceOivff rfjes 

Firm fi>:t thy i lovulonujl <.uv‘ ' 

FUmsM With tMC work*, dt ihi.u- o\s-i hands 

Thou duk iho vaftcb ut lime i«pm. 

Let «5 add a few more Klledions on the 
world in gcftera). T he fume wife Being, 
who was plcafcd :o make man, prcpaied 
for him alio an h.'d'iiatio.i to ad\antage- 
oufiy placed, thut th,e he.tveni and the red 
Oi the univeiTc might kree it both as an 
ornament and a covering. He conllruclcd 
Ukewife the ail wbit%iman w.'.s ||^rcaihf, 
atid the fir*; which was to fu^laitv life. 
He p*vpared alfo uietalji^ lalis,. rfd all 
tenfcihial ch'ments tOj 5 «hew and main^n 
dllfoughout all ages, whatever might be on 
any account neccilary for the inhabitsuus 
oi the earth. 

The f me Divine Ruler is manifeft in all 
.he objeili that compote the univerfe. It 
is he that caufed the dry Bind to appear, 
above the furfacc of the ocean, gauged the 
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capacity of that amazing refervolr, ,and 
proportioped it to the fluid it contains. 
He collets tlie rifmg vapours, and caufci 
them to dillil in gentle lliowers. At his 
command the fuu datt.s his enlivening rays, 
and the winds fcatier the mxious c:fluvia, 
which if they u ere colledled logciher might 
dcllroy the hUiiian race. 

He formed thofe hills and lofty moun- 
tains whidi receiMjand rtiain the water 
within their bowds, in order to dillribute 
it wi ll (economy to the inhabitants of the 
phiir.s, and to givL it fuch an impulfe, as 
might c'lable it to overcmiic the uneven- 
nds of tine hinds, and emwey it to the re- 
niotell halitatlon-^. 

He fp*- ..d . thepk)*' .beds of clay, 
or coinpr't^ earths th( lioji tkc water;., 
which, nf' "• .1 gic • ain, make their way 
innuin.*.’ hie little pafl'ages. Thefe 
fliccU of w :* . neyi'aently remain in a level 
v.irh d.c iieigh.bourmg livers, and fill our 
wdk with thdr icdur.dancy, or as thofe 
fubfiJc, ilow into them again. 

He pioport’cncd the variety of plants in 
each country, to tlm exigencies of the in- 
h.i!)itaut>, and adapted the variety of tlie 
foils to the natuie of thofe plants. 

He endued nuincrc at animals w'ith mild 
difpolitions, to ..u.ke them the domeliics 
of man; <o,d tau ;lit the other animals to 
govern tiKan'ehis with an avcrfion to 
dependence, in oif.ec to continue their 
fp; ci s witlibut loaji ag m.ui with too many 

C-ues 

It we rr.oie nearly furvey the animal 
and vegetable woiK!, we find all animals 
and plants, have a certain and determined 
form, wiiidi is invariably the Time. So 
that if a moil ft cr e\er appear, cannot 
propagate its kind, and introduce a new 
tpeci.'s into the univerfe. Great indeed 
u the variety of organized bodies, ^ut 
their number is limited. Nor is it polTiblc 
to add a new genus either of plants or 
animals, to thofe of which God has 
created the germing and detcmiincd the 
form. T’' 

The ttmc Almighty power has created 
a prrclfc number of fimple elements, eflen* 
tially different from each other, and inva- 
riibly the fame. By thefe he varies the 
fccnc of the univerfe, and at the fame time 
prevent* its deilrudlion, very Im- 

mutability j of tlic’p nature and number of 
thefe elements, fo that the world is for ever 
changed, and yet eternally the fame. 

Yet if we would account for the ongin 

V 
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of thefe elements, we are involved in end- 
U(g uncertainty. Wc^ can only fey, he 
who has appointed their dift'erent ufes in 
all agc 5 , has rendered thofe ufes infrilliblc, 
by the impolTibility of either dellio>ing or 
incrcafing them. 

Herein we read the characters of his 
pov^er, wliich is invariably obeyed ; of his 
wirdom, which has abundantly piovivled 
for every thipg ; and of liis tender hind- 
nef toward man, for whom he has pio- 
vided fcrviccj equally various and infal- 
lible. I: is an additional proof of his con- 
tininl earc of his creatures, that though 
fxcry tiling be compofed of fimple ele- 
ments, all placed within our reach, yet no 
poutr Is able to dellroy the leall panicle 
of them. Nothing but the fame caufe 
whicii was able to give them bii th, can 
anai'illaie them, or change their nature. 
Jn truth, the dclign and will of the Crea- 
tor, i^) the only phylical cauf.* of the gc- 
i.ual (economy of the world : the only 
phjfical caufc of every organized body, 
taerv gcimen that fiouiiflKS in it; the 
onlv'ph)rical caufe of every minute cle- 
Ji’tinaiy particle, which cntcis into the 
compofulon of all. 

We mull not thcn‘expc6l ever to have a 
clear and full conception of cftVds, na- 
tures, and caufes. For where is the thing 
which wc can fully conceive ? We can no 
more comprehend either what body in 
general is, or any pariicuhr body, fup- 
pofea rnafs of clay, or a ball of lead, than 
what a fpirit, or what God is. 

Ifwc turn our eyes to the minuted parts 
•sf animal life, we lhall be lod in aflonini- 
^ent ! And though every, thing is alike 
*‘3fy to the Almighty, yet to us it is matter 
t^f the higheft wonder, that in thofe fpccks 
of life, we find a greater number of mem- 
bers to be put in motion, more wliccjs and 
pullies to be kept going, and a greater va- 
tiety of machinery, more elegance and 
workmarilSip (fo to fpeak) in the compo- 
h'ion, more beauty and ornament in the 
^nilhing, than arc feen in the enormous 
balk of the crocodile, the elephant, or the 
'^bale. Yea, they feem tg^, be the efTcfts 
of an art, as much more cxquifitc, as the 
*^ovemcnts of a watch arc, than thofe of a 
coach or a wjggon. 

Hence we icam, that an atom to God is 

a world, and a world but as an atom ; 
juft as to him, one is as a theufand years y 
es^da ihoufand years but as one day. Every Ipc- 
fic^likev^c pf dvHc animalcula; may ferve 


to correft our pride, and (hew how inade- 
quate our notions aic, to the real nature 
of things. How extremely little can wc 
poflibly know', cither of the largcft or 
iinallcil part of the cieation ? We are fur- 
nidied with organs capable of difcerning, 
to a certain degree of great or little only. 
All beyond is as far beyond the reach of 
our conceptions, as if it had never cxifted. 

Proofa of a wife, a good, and powerful 
Being'" are indetd dcduciblc from every 
thing ai'jund us : but the extremely great 
and the extK^uv. ly fm.ill, feem to fur ni fit 
us with thofe that are mod convincing. 
And perhaps, If duly confideied, the fabric 
of .1 w'orhi, riul the fabiic of a mite, may 
be found equally lli iking and conclufivc. 

Glides difeover to us numberlefs kinds 
of living creatuic^, quite iudifccrnible to 
tlie naked eye. And how many thoufand 
kinds may there be, gradually dccrcafing 
in fi/,c, which wc cannot fee by any help 
whatever? Yet to all thefe we mud believe 
(iod has not only appointed the mod wife 
means for prefervation and propagation, 
but has adorned them with beauty equal, 
at lead, to any thing our eyes liavc feen. 

In dioit, the world around us is the 
mighty volume wherem God Ifas declared 
himfelf. Ilum.in languages and charaders 
arc didcicnt in diderent nations. And 
thofe of one nation aie not underdood by 
the red. But the book of nature is written * 
in an univcif.il charadkr, which every man 
may read in his own language. It con- 
fids not of words but things, which pic- 
ture out the divine perMiot.s. 'Fhe fir- 
mament every where expanded, with all 
its darry hod, declares the iminenfity and 
magnificence, the power and wildom of its 
Creator. Thunder, lightning, dorm.s, 
earthquakes and volcanoes, Oiew the terror 
of his w rath. Seafonablc rains, fun-diine 
and harved, denote his bounty and good- 
nefs, and demondratc how he npens bis handy 
und fils all hnjing things avith plenteou/ne/s^ 
The condantly luccecding generations of 
plants and animals, imply the eternity 
their firH eaufe. Life, fubfiding in mil- 
lions of different forms, diews the vaft 
diffufion of his animating pow'cr, and 
death the infinite difproportion between 
him and every living thing. 

Even the adions of animals arc an elo- 
quent and a pathetic language, Tliofc 
tjut want the help of man have a thoufand 
engaging ways, which like the voice of 
CW fpcaldng to his heart, command him 

tf 
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to prefcrvc and chcrilli tMrni. In llu* 
mean time the motion'! or ju( ks of iholb 
>vhich might do him h.iim, ilril: / liim vvitii 
terror, and warn him, cIiIut to h/ lorn or 
arm himiclf againfl I'icm. '1' it i:,, 
every pait of natuie din eh Uj to 
natuic’s God, 

'^ri.e reader will cafly e'rcufe our con- 
cluding thii cliapter alio, with an c\t:a<l;l 
from IVIr. llcrvcy. 

la al! tlie anii<hil world, wc frr I no trilv, 
no individud ncglciUtl i)/ it. CheaUj/. 
I'ivcn the ignoble cre.itu'-c'. aie i.to.l wildy 
<:(.;cii:n!]anLC<l and moil libc.alh aec.-j i- 
jiiod.ac I. 

Tt'.ey all gcnei ttc in that pattienh!! 
fealon, winch fuppii. them i Hoc’: of 
p- ivilions, fudieioni not uide for f i' 
icKc), but for t’t nr inc:\ ding fon. ■ . 
d'lie ihccp yi an, wlien ihou i, ’< u> 

fill tl'.cir udklci and c. e m Ig h , i n- 
Jamb., 'I’he b'lu. hatvi' i I. I ' . ,\ ' ,i 

ncw-boin infctlh iwarin (m c\u .i \ . .'> > 
that the c-ucici, whether it be i. v- I'o (>, 
the femak.’ ji.uent, ne:\h only to .ib a • ,\ 
the ground, or meihe a ll'.t'o e\curli m i no 
the air, nnl find a fcall icady du nod for 
till' inouihi At home. 

Their love to their olhpil ig, while they 
arc hclplefs, invinubly llioo.; . 'wu s 
the moment they a;e able to llnh fn tiier.i- 
felves it vanillic^ as thon di it In I ne\er 
been, 'Phe hen that ina.e.'.e-. a: ilie lu.nf 
of her little brood, wouhl fl) at a i" i l.ni* 
in their defence. Yet widdn i hw v.eJ:-, 
ihc lca\cs them to the wide u.nld, .ind 
docs not even kiio.v tnein an) m.ne. 

If the God of IlV el infpiiid bez.alcel 
utid Aholiah uitn wifdoin .in I knio'.v ledge 
in all manner of \voik:'.Uiid.i|\ tin* Cjod 
of nature has not been u in hi^ le- 

Ibuflioiis to the f).'.l oi thJ ..i a 'I’he 
fkill with wh.ieli lluy e..A l!*.'- I.eu'' 
and adjuil ilieii .ap.o tiovou. i. i imitih’e. 
The caiitioii with w’nh th. v 1 i.wir 
abodes fioiii the fe i ing eve, c. 1 1 - 
truding hand, i.-, ad..ii. Me. Nogenerd, 
though fruitful in e\j>.dients coaid build 
fo commodious a lodgement. Give the 
mold celc’or.Ued a. dlice; ti.C fimc material,, 
which theie weak and u.nxg.ilemed 
crc.ituics ule. Let a |ones or a Oemoivre 
ha;e only fomc rude iloius or ugly fVwk,, 
a few bits of tin: or Lmes of hair, a lock 
of wool, (u- acoa-f iprig of mob: and 
W'nat \vi> f k.' could they p.oduce? Wc extol 
the commander, who know s how to take 
ad\ ttitage of the ground; whv) bv every 


circamllance cmbirrafTes the forces of hij 
enemy, and aH'. .mecs tiie fuccGs of },n 
own. Dors not t;ds praile belong to the 
fealn.ied jLa.iei^? Wj-.o fix tlieir penh'e 
ca'ng, til l..e d. 'iy'_.cnts branches tint 
v.av^ a' .it in d.e air, or dance over the 
ili( Ml ^ by tins mcaiis the vernal galti 
luck dn li cradle, .'’lul the murmuring 
V. iti-is lull I'le >0’ing, while both coiiCur 
ti- r. iii!^, tkeir c lenwc', and keep them at 
.: Ui i.iiie •. bt me hide ihcir liitle houlliold 
\i,w, .I'Lidl the Incite I of inle. vd.d 
{•] / . Oilais Kino\c it liom dilcou r), 
in the ceirjc of a tliuiny ducket. Mnd 
by (ve III It igein or ai.other tluy me 
ye <• 1 } .1. icvUie, a, if iliey inlrencliul 

du '■! 1 V e . in til . e.ii th. 

If i .e ii 1 , lai ye fweeping wing', 

.a '1 1 • pit '1. |i )ek ol tv,ar;ji^, to fpie-.d 

u. v. c d'ua \ouny;, the wien inai ^ 

I'p I's ' I'l I..I .1 1 , V a ithig ill le.r 

I .1 " I .’1 ill Is, llm w f i be obbg ai 
to 1 '.:l^ np ' ■'un.c'-oii'. iKec. 

fou w.di lu’p hi., ' jU'kjment lltc deiiyy j, 
.'t I \s\L\ v.i'i.d liei dilig. iicc fi'i)lhi.s 
iiM- n.i'i. li 1 a neat owil, bottonn.d a. id 

v. ink di (ne; \.i'h a lagular co!i<.i\i.: 
\.ii..:i lu de !u l w^t 1 da wt', w;t Out 
tlr'e’' vl \.ith 1 w!'', o.ily a Inia’l .-yvnuie 
Li. kn le cnt.ancc. By this nuans tlie 
enlive.iie.g ho it c.f her body is giekiy 
epcre".g dan g the time of i Kul)..do.i. 
Aiul iiei yoaag no fooner buril th«-* inell, 
i!'.,”i they fi.id thenuelves fcreeiied fom 
l’ . .i ' ), mwe of the \veather, and com- 
h"\ u y r.eukd, till they gather itrength 
in t!.'' \.aimta (.f a bagnio. 

P' d ips w • have been accuIlomcJ to 
look up(ja in'vMl-., as lo nniny rude Ici yns 
of cri.aion, bat if we cxanuiie tliem wi.a 
:(tl I'Lion, tlu r will ap»pei. Ionic of tlie 
1 lO'C polilh.rd pieces of divve woikn'm- 
fun. M my of I'nin aie decked with t’le 
riched finery. Tia-ir eyes aic an ane '> 
bilge of niiriuli.' p<.s : die cojjjmon ti\, 
for Inilanee, wIk', fiii .ounded. w iih enemies 
lUs neither lliength lo itliil, nor a place 
(jf retreat to feure herfclf. For this rea- 
lon ihc has need to bj vciy vigilant, and 
a!vva)s upon her gu.aid. Cut her head is 
io f’xcd that it cannot turn to fee wliat 
p^lTcs, cither bellied or aiound her. Pro> 

\ Idencc therr fore has git en her, not b.orcly 
a retinue, but more than a legion of ejes: 
infomuc i that .a lingle fly is fuppofed to be 
miftreb of no Ids than ciglu thoufand. 
By ilic help of this truly am. axing appa- 
Uttus, Ihc fees on every fide, with the 



Uinoftcafo and fpeed, thouph without any 
nii'tion of the eye, or ilcdiun of the neck. 

'1 he tliels of iiifeds is a vcllurc of rc- 
nutiit colours fet with an airan^cmcnt 
('f (i.e jjcMna. 'I'l./ir v. ;/s arc 

tiie fincil expanfion ini.iol i. Me, complied 
T) vshich Jawn is as cvuric as l.•LkehHll. 
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Vv iih u(/W earn. citr. . he houe 1 

• h); 'I tlu‘ plain! \ v:t the i' i ’i liopp' i 
feiir ;s ioiwartl with a lioiirAt .ihiin '.only 
i' laipetiiuu.. 'i lie ;nt ton, in pio- 
pu;:nn to his fie^, excels ]i.:n liolh in 
l-i ti.tl’. .in 1 ilic'i'.uli. a’sJ eliinb 
\shi:!i te.u moff c<;aia;n‘'nK'. 
<- 0.111 r d.iics n(,c 3 m. npr to fv.ilc. If tlie 
•'.111 MVitcs inorc ll’V 1), fio Ins he..cvei 
uo I .(■ 1 to go tlie I tme v. py twice o\ er : 
lx Criele \. lienes cr lie tlcp.nts, uheretei 
e lemons, llic is r.hva) at home. 

1 le* (".glc, ic is t' nv, is^ pi i vile g-..’ with 
P’ jons th.u out lliinth' veind. Yn iLillur 
poor oiitcafl, the gioseli’.i,’ mctle, 
f‘ije.nid-jd by Di\ ir.c I’losuli .ice. lPv.iufe 
i -e 1 . to dig her cell in the c.Mtli,hci p.ie.s 
f rve fora pick-axe* and fpade. Her eve* 
3s iunk deep into its focha, that it in.iy 
be hurt bv her niggf l ntuaiion. And 
it needs, very liliSe light, file* has no 
feafon to complain of hcnlajh .ibode*. 6o 
^3iat her fubterranc.an linhitation, wliich 
forne might call a dungeon, yield h.er all 
fhc* frtfety of a fortified callle, and all the 
<^'-’bghts of a decorated grot. 

kven the fpider, though abhorred by 
is the care of all-fullairiing heaven, 
bne ii to fupport hcrfelf by trepanning 
too wandering fly. Suitably to her em- 
rk;y, IhQ has bags of glutinous Bioiflarc. 
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From this fltc fpins a clanmy thread, and 
\ve*.ives it into a tenacious net. This (he 
fpreads in the moll opportune place. But 
knov.'ing her .appearance would deter him 
iioni .p proaclung, l];c then retires out of 
figjit. Yet ihe conlbintly ketps v>iihin 
di;'.,.''ec; lo as to icceive immciliate in- 
tc'hiv\.ivee when any thing falls into her 
toils, u.idy to Ipilng out in the veiy In- 
f^lnr. And it is ohlcrv .ddc, when vvlniev* 
ViilL the .nr, and no mote inleds io\e 
t M-mdi it, Miov.inghei labour vvould be 
la line leaves lier lland, and dilcoa- 
tie” h rvo.k. 

I 1.' I'l i.oi loiget the ir, habitants of tins 
1 ..'e. 'ill'* bets lubfill; .is .a leguhir com- 
m I’lltv. A I d. ’heir indulgent L’l valor lias 
' M i' t’''‘,n all implements ncceiT.iry e.'^her 
P ' P •.'.do.g t’ch comb'', or coinpofmg 
i. .'ic'). P.^ynave eadi a ]'OU.iblo 

. !, 1 vviiiPi limy bilng hoirie llcir 

< ; . I fwem. .. a.nd the y have tlie moll 
c u hoie-hoe'c’s, w Inn ein they de- 

](‘' i tlu ". 'I'hcy n .idily dillinguilli every 

p! 'v " ,!i .'.lords mateiials for their 

1 c'l; . I 'd a.v coinpleu* practitioners 
i t t’ ‘ .M/. of lii’iMiion and rejiiiemciu. 
'i u 'iiv.'ie I'l it the venial bloom and 
Imp..' 'I I ;(i coiui uie but for a fcafon. 
'I' . . '' 1 ,.* iPy impjove to the utmoll 
ev . > lii 'li g iioui, and lay up a (lock 
fa.c ' to iLijvMy the whole flaie, tilltlicir 
llo-.C', hi;'- rc.urns. 

j* i! '* if. 'Pi of ihij lo’iver creation li 
cni’ M 1 u’l'i the powers of ree.lon, the 
li.c c’ '1 of ie.if.livc beings, aic 
Cl du 1 V. 'h t''i‘ iheuhy of inllinA: a la- 
gaciiv wiii'Ji 1. iicilhei deiived fioiii ob- 
ferv.. • !’ .v.iits the fiiiifhing of expe* 

neiic : w.'iitli vciihout a tutor teaclici 
tiiem ."'I i c^eih ly Iklll, and enables them 
witlio..!. .1 pnietn to peiform cvei y need- 
iul oj - f.’tn. And what is more rc- 
inarka' h\ 0 .'cvcj jnilh.ids them, cither 
into tr.ui-'.ts p',Pciplc* 3 , or pcrnicioui 
pKclic' 2) ir evm f. ip them in the moll 
nice 'id d. ..Cult oj' i/ic'ir undertakings. 

Let u; fep into another dement, and 
jull vifit ihj v/ateiy woiM. There is not 
ore uiTvo’ig the innumerable myriads, that 
fvyi.’n the Luundlefs oce.*:i, but is watched 
over by the (overeign eye, and fupported 
by his Alinigliiy hand. He haa condef- 
cended even to beautify them. He has 
given th.c moll proportion to their 

ih-ape, tlie \cd co'ouis lo tio:r Ikin, and 
a pdlihed (u;lace to thcir llales. The 
cye^.> of (bine arc fuaiounded with a fcarlet 

circle ^ 
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circle : the back of others diverfilicd with 
crimfon ftaitn. View them when they 
glance along the ft ream, or when they are 
trelh from tlieir native biine, the filver is 
not more bright, nor the rainbow more 
glowing than their vivid, glolly hues. 

But as they have neither hands nor feet, 
how can they help theinft Ivc., or efcajJO 
their encinie^ ? By the benchcial, as \?cll 
as ornamental lurnituic of fin*. Thcfe 
when expanded, like mails above, and 
ballafts below, poife their floating bodies, 
and keep them llcadily upiight. 'I'hcy 
arclikewife greatly aflillcd by the flexibi- 
lity and vigorous activity of their tails ; 
with which they Ihoot through the paths 
of the fca, fviftcr than a vtlfcl with all its 
fails. But we are h'd in wonder at t'-.e i-x- 
c]uiflte contrivance p" ' dc'if ite ftnn .1 n 
of their gills : by which thv) are acco’"- 
modated, even in ih';t d.a'e mpdiu-'\ with 
the benefits cjf ulpiralit r. ’ A piece of 
mcchanifm thi>, in i.d;w:d to i!.e in* ppeil of 
the fry: yet infinitely fuipaiiinr-, i(j 
fineneis of its ftru6Iure : op ’: .tion, 

whatever is curious in the works of a-t, or 
commodious in the palaces of pu''.c-s. 

^ 6. Ohfcrvatiom cn the iujj(rcn<e l\i v:cen 
things natural a.ui ail'j\tal> 

If w'e examine the fineft needle bv the 
microfeope, tiie point of it appeals about 
acjuarter of an inch bioad, and iis iiguie 
neither round nor flat, but ineguhr and 
unequal. And the furl' ice, however linooili 
and bright it may feem to the n deed .ye, 
is then feen fu'l of raggedncls, and 
feratches, like an iron bar from the 
But examine in the fame manner the Ihng 
cf a bee, and it appears to ha\e in evciy 
part a polilh molt ama/.ingly beautiful, 
without the Icaft flaw, cr inequ.aliiy, and 
ends in a point too fine to be difccrned 
by any glafs whatever: and yet this is 
only the oimvard Ihe.ath of far inoie e\- 
quifitc initruments. 

A fmalf piece of the fineft lawm, fiom 
the cliftanccand holes between its ihreuls 
appears like a lattice or hurdle. And 
the threads themfelves feem coarfer than 
the yarn wherewith ro}>es are made for 
anchors. Fine Bruillls lace will look as 
if it were made of h thick, lough, uneven 
hair-line, intwifted or clotted together in a 
very ankw'ard and unartful manner. But 
a fiikworm’s web on the niceft examination 
appears pcrfeclly fmooth and ftiining, and 
as much finer than any fpinftcr in the world 


can make, as the fmallcft twine is than 
thickeft cable. A pod of this filk winds 
into nine hundred and thirty yards. And 
as it i» two thrends twilled together all the 
length, fo it really contains one thoufand 
eight hundred and fixty; .and yet weighs but 
two grains and an half. What tnexquifite 
finenefs ! and yet this is nothing td the filk 
that iflued from the woim's mouth when 
newly hatched. 

'Flic Imallcft dot which can be made 
with .1 pen, appears through a glafs, a vail 
itrcgul.ir fpor, rough, jagged, and uneven 
about all its edges. The fineft writing 
(Inch PS the Lord’s Pn.ycr in thecompalj 
of :i filver penny) feems as lhapelefs and 
uncouth as if wiote in Runic charaders. 
But thcfpccks of moths, beetles, flics, and 
other inlpds .no moil accur.itciv circular; 
and all the linci and marks about them are 
diawn to the utmoft polubility of exad- 
riefs 

Our fineft miniature paintings .appear 
bifoie a microfeope, as mere daubings, 
plailtcK ' on with a trowel. Our fmoothcil * 
' oli.'liii’gs are iho\rn to be mere roughnef’s 
I'dlo! p p . Old 11 'iTiUs do tlie v.oiks 
(■I ait niiK, upon a.i accaratc examinatiop. 
On taecoiuiaiy, tlie e nrer uo examine 
the woi! s cf n.iiine, e\cn in t!ie lead and 
m'-.ir ,1 of het p'odudioiv, tlic more \se 
aie convinced, nothing is to be f )inul there 
but bcanly .iiid jun lection. Viiw the 
numbjtkls Ipecics of nired>, wh.a c> ad- 
nets and lym.neiry fliall \,c find in all 
their oigans ! What a piofufion ofcoloui- 
ing, .M.uic, green, xennillon ; wdiatfiinge 
and trdnoiaory cn cveiypart! How high 
the fini hi. g, how ininiit ible the polifli W'C 
every aheie behold ! Vi.i, view the ani- 
malciil.v, i:i\ fiblc to the naked eye, thole 
breathing ntou's ib fmall, they are .alinoll 
all woikm.mlhip ; m them too we dilcover 
the fame muhiplicity of parts, divcrfity 
of figuies, and vuhty of motions, as in 
the I...gcll .'inMiials. How amav.lngl/ 
cuiiou mult the internal llrudure of ihefc 
cicaturcs be I how minute the bones, 
jointr, mul'des, and tendons ! how cx- 
quifitely delicate tiic veins, arteries, nerved 
wh.ac multitudes of veiRIs and circula* 
liens mull be contained in this r.airow 
compafj ! and yet ail have fuflicient room 
for their fev eral o iices, without interfering 
w itii each other I 

The fame regularity and beauty Ij 
found in vegetable*. Every fta’k, bud, 
flower, and feed, difplays a figure, a pro- 

X portiorVf 
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^rllon, an harmony, beyond the reach of 
Tnere is not a weed whofe e\rry leaf 
doe. not Ihcw a multiplicity of pores and 
\ c l Ids cuiioufly difpol'ed for the convey- 
anc ' of juices, to fupport and nouiilh it, 
and which is not adorned with innumerable , 

graces «|cmbellilh it* 

hat feme may afle, to what purpole has 
nature bellowed fo much expence on lo 
infr^nilicant cieaturcW I anfwcr, this 
very thing proves they arc not fo Inligni- 
f rant, as we fondly ruppofe. 'I'liis lx atity 
is ^dven them cither lor theli own l^ke, 

i i.'C they thcinlclvcs may be delighted 
w.Ji it, or for ours, that m.iy obleive 
la them the aina/dng power and goodnels 
cf the Cicator. If the formei, they arc 
<r confcqucncc in the account of tlieir 
Maker, and therefore dLferve our regard. 

ii the laiur, then it Is caitainly our duty 
to take notice of, and admire tlieir. 

In ihort, the whole univcrle is a pidure, 
in u hich are diri l.n.ed tlx* penvcilionb ol 
the Dcit^. It ihcvvs not only hu Lxlltcncc, 
I'Ut Ills unity, hib powei, liih \> ildom, fits 
iiJw^-endciicc, lii;. gooducl,'. ilii nrlty 
■xd'a.irs in tlx* ha'inonv we cannec but 
lu' in all the paits ot r ..ure; in t: at one 
lull j'le end to v.n.cit tin. r aic dir< rtt.'l, and 
the conformity oi- all tiie meois thwcLo. 
Oa t;cry fide w'e difzein tuliar iiinple 
elements or compound boslici, wiiieh have 
ail ditfereiu actioiib and oliic- s. V. nat the 
fi-e inhames, the w'atoi tjucnche.s: what 
one wind frcc/cs another thaws. But 
thJc and a thoufand other operations, lo 
l^^mingly repugnant to each othci, do 
n.vcrthclcfs all concur, in a womlcrful 
ni inner, to produce one dial. And all 
are (b necedary to tlie mam deli*;!., that 
were the agency of any one deilioycd, an 
ti terru}ttiou of the order ruid haimony of 
creation mud inmed itcly tnlnc. 

huppolc, for inilancc, the wi .d to be 
away, and all IcActy i. in the 
‘nmoit difordcr, Naviguloa i. it a lland, 
•md all our commerce with furci';.i na- 
tions dcilroyxd. On the other baiul the 
Vapours railed froiii the fca would remain 
luipended, jufl where they role. Con- 
Ifpently we Ihould be deprived of tnat 
ulelul covering the clouds, wiiich row 
frreens us from the fcoicning heat, yea, 
and of the fruitful rains. So our land 
wculd be parched up, the fruit* of the 
earth wither, animals die, through hunger 
^td third, and all nature ianguilh aud 


droop. All the parts of nattt|re therefore 
wercconlHiutcd for the affilUnce of each 
other, and all undeniably piove the unity 
of their Omiufcient Creator. 

llis power appears in the w'holcfiame 
of Cl cation, and his wifdom in every part 
of it. His Independence is pointed out 
in the i-ie\lnudihlc vai iety of beads, birds, 
filhes .and infc*llb : and his gocxlnels, in 
taking care of every one of thefe, opening 
ha hanJt and fdltng all thingi li ving vjitk 

plt'KttO.j'UjS. 

Evtiv thing is calculated by Divine 
Wil'loiii, to make us wifer and better. 
And this is tliefubllancc of true pliilofophy. 
We cannot know much. In vain does our 
Ihalhnv reafon attempt to fathom the myf- 
tciies of iiatuic, arid to pry into thcfccreU 
of the Almighty. His w'ays 'are pad 
hading out. 'I'lie eye of a little worm it 
a ful’jeilt capah’e of CYliaulling all our 
boalKd fpeciilaiionb. Hut we may love 
much. Aiul herein wc may bcaHilled by 
coitemplmug the woiideib of his crea- 
tion. ii'dvcd he ft^eni) to have laid the 
highcll claiiii to this tribute of our love, 
1) . t.'ie care he has in ken to inanifed hia 
poo Inch ri the moll confpicuaub mauner, 
while at the lame time he has concealed 
fif'Hi Us tin* mud euiious ptrticulat^, with 
icgaid to I'leelTcnccb and diuHare of his 
woib. And to thib our ignoiancc it is 
owing, tlut we fancy io many things to b® 
ulcl ‘fb in the cr.'arion. But a dec*p fenlo* 
of 111, gcodm.h will latisfy all our doubts, 
and rclolvo all our feruplcs. 

§ 7 . the natute of Man, 

Ncai 6000 years are clapfcd fincc the 
crraiion. At hid t icru were only tw'O 
laiman beings. When the flood came 
upon the earth, which was 1656 years 
frointh: beginning of time, timletwo had 
ir^rc.iicd, .'ceciding to a moderate com* 
puiatmp, to the number of 10,737,418,240 
perlonw From Noah and his family are 
iprung the prefent race of men, and are 
gcnnally fuppolcd lo be only abom 
358,oeo,oOo j'xrfons. 

If wc proceed from the number to the 
n.itiire of rcafonahle beings, we lhall find 
much of li.c wifdom and goodnefs of God 
diiplayed in tiie drutlure of the human 
body, ns v/cli as in the al!-direding mind*. 

Lee ih begin with the lefs adorned, but 
more fo id parts, thofe which fupport, and 
which contain the red. Fird, you have a 
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of bones, caft in a varkty of moulds, row. It bo;h conveys amj guards tins 
in a variety of.fizes: all ftrong, that they ver cord, Solomon terms it, and by 
may bear up the macidiK*, yet light, that commodious outlets tranfmits it to all parts, 
they may not weigh us down: boiedwiih, Had it been only ftrait and hollow, it 
an inward cavity to contain the nioillening miglit have ferved thefe purpolcs. Bat 
marrov/, and peiforaied with fine duils, to then the loins mud have been inflexible ; 
admit the nourilbing veflels. Jnfcnfiblc ' to avoid which, it coi^fliU of V||y ihcrc 
tlicmfelvcs, they n re covered with a mem- bones, knit togetlicr by cartila|H|k Thi^ 
branc, cxqui/itely fcnfible, which waWs pjcubarity of flruclure gives itJlSJliancy 
them of, and rccun::> tlumfromthc annoy- of ofier, with the firmnefs of an o.ik. 
ance of any huriful fridion ; aridalfo pre- By this means it is capable of various in- 
ferves the nudclcs ficm being fretted in fieelions, without hi iiiling the foftmarro'.., 
their atlliop, by the liard and rough luh- or diminnhr. g that ftrength which is re- 
liance of llie bone. They arc laigcll at celTary to fupport all tW? upper fleri.'s, 
the cAtrcnruics, that they may be joined Siiclia formajton in any other of the folids, 
more fiimly, and not fo cafily djllocatccl. mull have ocSfioncd great inconvenience. 
The manner of their articulation is truly Ikie it ualpcakably ufetul, a inailcr- 
admirable, and rcinaikably various: yet piece of c;c:ning /kill, 
never vaiied without dcnionllrajCing * The arms .. o •. \ ully proportioned to 
wife dcfign, and ani'wering fonae valuable each ('thcr, to p/cki vC the cquilibnum of 
end. Frequently when two .we united, the the jUtiilnre. 'i'jitfe being the guard, 
one is nicely loundcd and cifrp^'d 'vith a ih it cb feud, and ilie minillers thatfeive 
fmooih fub/lancc ; the other is fcooped into thn v. holo body, cie hued for the moi: 
an hollow of the fame dimenfionvs to receive divcrfilicil and cMcnfivc v peiations : Him 
it. And both are lubricated witli an mte- wlJi bon *, }et noi weig .ty witli Jle/li, and' 
tuou'j fluid, to f.icllitatc the romtion. ’ capable cl' peJoiinino .ill ufei'ul motiorw. 

I’hc feet coinpo/'c the firmell pcdcHal, 'I'licy bond inwards and turn ontwa.vis; 
infinitely beyond all that ilatiiary can ac- the e move upwaids or downwards, 'fhey 
complifli; c.'ipable of altciing its form, and wheel .about in whatever diredion wc 
extending its fize, as diilcTCnt circuni- plealc. To thefc are added the hands, 
flances require, d’liey likewife contain a terminated by ilie fingers, not of the /hiue 
fet of the niccfl fprings, which help to length, nor of equal bignefs, but in both 
p].acu the body in a variety qF ay|tudcs, refpccts difFerent, which gives the more 
and qualify it for a multiplicity of motions, beauty, and far gre.ite! urcfulneis. Were 
The undermotl part of die bcti, and the they all flrlh, they would be weak: were 
^extremity of the lolc, urc fliod vvith a longh tliey one entire bone, they would be utterly 
infenfible fibihiiicc: a I- ind of natural fan- inilcxible ; but con:j!li:)g ot .vulous little 
dal, which. neviT vvears out, never wants bones and mufcles, what /liapc can they 
repair: aud w-hich prevents an undue coin- not afi'ame Being placed at the ciid of the 
preffion of the vc/Tels by the weight of the arm, the fphere of their ai.Hion is excecd- 
body.' The legs and thighs are like flaicly ingly mlaiged. Tbcii extremities arc ait 
columns, fo articulated that they arc com- aliemblage of fine tcmiinous fibres, acutely 
moili^gis for walking, and yet do not ob- fcnfible : which notw idi/laading arc del- 
llru<fl the cafy pollurc of fitting, . The tined to almod incefiant employ, and fre- 
legs fwcU out towards the top^with a gen- q tie ntly. among rugged obje^s. For tbi* 
led projeftion, and arc neatly Wiought clF re.ifon they aie oxerlaid with nails, which 
towards the bottom : a variation which paTerve them from any painful imprefiions. 
IclTcns their bulk, while it incrcafcs ihclr In the band \;«Lavc .a cafe of the fined 
beauty. , in/lri’ments. d'o thole wc owe thofe beau- 

The ribs, turned into a regular arch, ilful llatucs, tins melodious trumpet, liy 
arc gently n:ove.ablc*, for the ad of refpi- the ftrength of the hand tae talM firs falb 
lation. Thtw form a fafe lodgement for and the kargcll o.aks dcfccad from the 
the lungs and heart, fome of the moft im- mountain?. Fa/hioned by the hand they 
portant orgarts of life. The back bone is are a floating warchoufc, and carry the 
dcfigned, not only to flrenglhen tJie body, produf^pna ot art and nature from Britain 
and fuilaio its moH capacious iV)rc-roonu, to Japan. . 

but alfo to bring down the continuation of , The hand u. the original and aalverfd 
the brain, afuaOy tciu^cd the mar- Cceptre, widely BOt> only reprefents, 

* afeertaifil 
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arccrtalns our daniiaion ever all the ele- vital city. Thefe being wide at firll, and 
hKMit. and over every crcatuic. Though growing narrower and narrower, check the 
\.e have not the flrength of the horle, the rapidity of the blood. Tliis thrown from 
{wift icfs of the greyaound, or the quick the \u art, dilates the arteries, and their 
hcpt ef the fp-inicl, y :t dircLded by the U'l- o'.. ti ■ l.i'iic force contrads them : by which 
, d< ri)-r.i iiig, and by tlie In id, we nieir-. they vibrate agnind the linger, and 

I (.11 as it were mike them a’l our own. nneh anid both in the difcovciv and cure 
iliLlc Ihrti^t hands hive tonnl a way tv) ordjlhil. . The larger arteries, whcrc- 
yni tiatc the boa eh uf tin e n ■’>, n touch c \ er the bloo ! is ibrccd to bend, arc fituate 
thv t'om ot tiiV jca. 1 li he lo' >!? hands on ti.e b aiding laic ; Icll being llictchcd 
if - ’1 1 laj'^e th.’ \’ i ig 'he v.j', I, .,*.1 t> an rg'ro'pn* bmgth, the cbculatioa 
t‘uri'''-bvi with li.o Mob'nco of liie, and f oald 1 ■ i^iirdcd. "They aie not, like 
p- f, into llwla laivice tlw rbt-.i’ok- rape- i' m.al the ran liie lurface, but 

wr;i'v ()1 water. How g ca'l) tiuni arc jdivcd at a priger (h'pth. Anri hereby 
bted to ou; \vi(c* CuMtor, fo: tiii'j tiuy a:a imne locuic fioin c\tun.il inju- 
ii: ;i iguilhing, tiiis invalu iMa n.cmb n ’ liv'-. In tiioio put' which are moil lialds 
\iH)u' all IS tlic head, Iv).' the landanee to pi.im.c, an admlr.iblc cvpedieiit takes 
H t. ’ biam, ample to rcceiw, and ii in place. 'I’iie arteries inofculatc with each 
iaddmdit. It has a com nii'ucation u ith other: bicaking into a new track, they 
: ‘1 V:- 1 the rcmotell pan.; ins (uit'ets for h’tch a litlb' ciicuit, and afterwards leturti 

. ^hi,.g comic;- to .H and io-o ilic m.iin load. So that if any thing 

*' ."uc, foi icvii'. mg ip-:: 1 \ intelligence, block iqs lliaiten the Hired palliigc, the 
j<’ 'll ree-ii'iil occilm-s. Ii h ^ lo.lgc- * current Iiy diverting to ihfs new channel, 

I ’ > . - vs'uicm to poll cent in ’ , 1 i • inons ' b’dcs the impediment, Hows on, .and fooa 


I'' ’•'.to fsm'v.u: ''lor vy) '.t-'isthe 
; ' I- 1 1; 1, c 1 .. ci'rioi’' ' ' . oi A\ con- 

!' '.t albvd the 1 ngv'ii. .ia-1 l.ccii: cu- 

U'li IL. 

dll' ]. icrccncd fioni b.c.g d.\‘c-'.l.'d 
' co'-i, a '.! at the lame irr. : beaiiti- 
* 1 I'v tile hair : a dc.miation I > ib liv.itc, 

‘ ‘-^-iiLcmUipJ , lb pm Icv.’!],' lip )i, as 
‘ mv to ( ‘icu ub. i t .(. w..a!(‘.. 

'• -d'otlic. anm'.'lt'.re peon e in their 
’'b pb tl c aititu of ihtn i> .-.cv,!, vehiJi 
^ '0 ^ir the n H 'T, ■'.-ti.d, 1, ! b’fp'ak-* 
‘"''^uciit). It by t.ii :'”e T’’' ' ) nmo- 

‘{‘•ys b/. p.o'l'CLU’O'l of all C-.'. e*.tmU!\e 
'■"‘‘ho. It is bk/s i:l fifelK ki-e'pof'd 
^ T^^ers, and be'tcr comrive 1 to lencl 
p.d th' m. Does It not .ibo nnnind 
car nolde origin.ib anloui fubliine 
' Our o.’lg'nal, wldcli )v.is the !).cath 
y ^ Almiqkty : our end, vviilca uas the 
yment oi him in glory ? 

1 -as much for the raftcis and beams of 
'p'Jic. Let US now lai\ e^tljc lodgings 
^ ar(5 ligemcnts a tough .and 

a.'ra’lgcmcnt of libies to unite the 
' , * '< p^ts and renucr ‘.vhat wo jld oihcr- 
1"'’-' Ov unaieldy j amble, a w.il-coni- 
1 and f^If-managcable fyllem : mcm- 
' ^^^y**'*'*^ flexile tunklcs to imvr.tp 
“k ^ paits, to connect fonr;, and foiin 
i"’' ‘ion between others : arteries, the 
ofourlittle world, that ilrikingcu* as 
■yf go, into numberlcL finall canals, vllit 
’"•'T drcct, yea, every apaitncnt in ths 


Hp,.''ins Its v.onted courfe. 

'I'lie vein; receive the blood from tlic ar- 
te. 'cs and ic-convey it to the heart. The 
prv/ilire of the blood is not near fo forcible 
in tlnfe in the .artciics. Therefore their 
tc't'uc IS Cvnifidcrably llightcr. Such an 
e v' .Cl (rconoiaill is n.uiiie, airddd all her 
li’'< .dity ! In in.iny t.f I'lcfe canrd.s, ths 
cii.rcnt, thouqli widening (.ontii ii.dly, is 
ob’ipedtn piil'n its w.iy .ig.iinll the perpen- 
ii : In i{t7y it is evpofed to thr d.iiyger 
of 1 illing b.ick an.l over!f).iviinp the vellcli, 
d'o picwit I'un \ .dves au' iiu.’ipof.'d at 
j'-wper .'irlmxc , vyhich aii* no hindt’^’^ce 
fo t'lr regubar pu/iage, hut prcv( ni ilic re- 
fl'iv, and faci'it ilc tin* pailhge nf the blood 
to the gi.mcl icccpt.icle. Bur thef'e v’aJvcs 
are only uh.crc the blood is conflraincd to 
fiimb: wheie tlic afccni ceafes, they ccafc 
al fo. 

Here aic glaixis to liltr.ate thj palling 
fluids, each of which is an aflembuge of 
vcflHs, comylic.ilcd with feeming confu« 
fion, but v<iih perfevlt reguHriiy. iHch 
forms .1 fccretioii far more curious thanthe 
moil .ivlmitcx! cpcr.ations of chsmnlry. 
Mufclc', compofed of the fined fbjes, yet 
endued with incredible llrength, fdhioned 
r.f-cr a v.uicty of patterns, but all in the 
III, pied tallc tor clcgar.ee and corueniency. 
Tixfc are the inflruments of motion, and 
at t:-'.* command of the will, cvccule their 
funfliors'quicl; as lightning: nerves, llir- 
prifmgly minute, which fet the niu/clcs at 
Z work. 
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i<rork, dilFufe the power of fcnfation through b ina^ive thefe are nearly clofcd: hot 
tfit body, and upon any imprelfion from whe n \vc fpeah or tai, their moifturc being 
without, give all needful intelligence to then necefi'ary, is cxprell as need requires, 
the foul : Vcficles, diftended with an undu- But the food could not defeend mcrelv 
OiU4 matter, in fome places compofc a foft by its own weight, through a narrow and 
f ulhion ; as in the calf of the leg, whofe clammy pafiage into the ftomach. 'I here- 
large mufclcs, inixt with fat, arc ol fingu- foic to tfleft this, mufcles botb, (Irait and 
kr fcrvice to tSofe important bones. This circular are provided. The former inlaigc 
0atnks and fortifies them, like a ftrong baf- the cavity, and give an cafy admittance, 
tion, fupports and cheriflies them, like a I'he latter, clofing beliind the defeendirg 
foft pillow. In other places they fill up the aliment, prefs it downward. But btfi rc 
vacuities, and fmooth the incuualiiies of the food enters the gullet, it mull of ne 
Inwardly they fupply the 


the flefli. Inwardly they lupply tl»e ma- 
chine for motion; outwardly they render 
it fmooth and graceful. 

The fkin, like A curious furtout, covers 
the whole, fonned of the moft delicate net- 
work, whofc mefhes arc minute, and whofe 
threads are multiplied,. even to a prodigy : 
the mefties are fo minute, that nothing 
paffes them, which is difccrnible by the 
eye; though they difeharge every moment 
myriads and myriads of fuperfluous incum- 
brances. The threads arc fo multiplied, 
that neither the point of the fmallc^l needle, 
nor the infinitely finer lancc ot u gnat, can 
pierce any part without dr awing blood, and 
caufing an uneafy fenfacion. Confcquenily 


ceflity pafs over the orifice of the whjd- 
pipc : whence it is in danger of falling 
upon the lungs, which might occafion i i- 
ll.mt death. To cbvkte tliis, a movtrd Ic 
lid rs placed, which when the fmallrll par- 
ticle .advances, is pulled down and (hut 
clofo, but as Toon as it is fwallowed, is Id 
loofe arid Hands 0}sen. 'Phus the important 
pafs is always m.ade fure againll any no\t- 
cus approaches ; yet always left free (ur 
the air, and open for lefpi ration. 

'I'he food defeending into the fioinacli, 
is not )ct ready the bowels, 'I'herc- 
fore that great receiver is lliopg to bear, 
and proper to detain it, till it is wrought 
into the fmoothcH pulp imaginable, from 


without wounding by fo fmall h pundure, lumce it is difeharged by a g-mtle foia, 
both a nerve and a vein ! and paffes gradually into the n.lellirtcs. 

But a courfe of incclVani adion mull cx- 


haull the folids andwa'lc the fluids and 
unlcfs btnh are properly recruited, irr a 
(hort time delli-oy the machine. For this 
reafon it is luruilhed with the organs, arrd 
endued with the powers nutrition: 
teeth, the foremoll, thin and fliarp, to bite 
afunder the food; the hlndermolU broad 
and llrong, indented with fmall c.iviiie*, 
the better to grind in pieces what is tr.ini- 
micicd to them. But in child i<.n the for- 
mation of teeth is pollponcd lili they hvive 
occafion for them. 

Were the teeth, like other bones co- 
vered wdththe pcriofleuni, chewing, would 
give much pain. Wi ie thev quite naked. 


Near tin: entrance waits the gall-hla^i- 
der, ready to pour its falutary juice upen 
the aliiritnt, which diflblves any thini; 
\ilcid, fcours the intellines, .-ind keeps .dl 
the fine apertures dear. 'Fliis bag, as t-<-' 
floimich fills, is piell thereby, and iK'’’ 
only difeharges its contents. It is sii'* 
tuinilhed with a talve of a very pecuint, 
of a fpiral form: through whivi 
the deterfrve liquid cannot lialhly 
but nuiH gently ooze. Admirable con' 
ibu^lion ! w hich, without any care of ouoj 
gives the neeilful lupply, and no morr- 
'I'he 1 rrtriment then purfues its 
through the mazes of the mteftincs : vvlikn 
by .1 wormlike motion protrude it arnl 

i 1-.- i 
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they would foon decay and perifli. To force its fmtll particlci into the la^"^ 
guard againft both, they arc overlaid with veflcls. Thefe are a ferics of the 
M neat enamel, harder than the bone itfelf, drainers, ranged in countlefs multitude^ 
which gives no pain in chewing, ami yet along the fides cf the winding paHage. Ih* 
iccures them from various injuries. this Men llrait or fhort, the rood could 

The lips prevent the fcKxl from flipping have refigned a fuflicient quantity of 
odt of the mouih, and, affifted by the nourifliing particles. Therefore U I* ^ 



A Hq’ 

i\.N»t glamls* This 'moiftcns the food and more arainca or its numetous )iiicv>* 
f : t paai it for digellicn. \^Ticn the mouth tonfcqucnce of this, it would betoiBC 


more drained of its natricious jtdet** 
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and pain the tender parts, but that glands Ifrokc of each, and throws both into their 
ire polled in prope^laces, to difchargc a proper receptacle. Where the motion is 
lulMicated Huul. Thtfi; are Imaller or t ) be fpeedy, the channels cither forbear 
fnver near ilw ftoniach, becaufe thc-re the to wind (as in the great artery, which dc- 
aliincni is inoill enough : whereas in the feends to the feet) orle/Ten in their di'mcn. 
bowels remote from the llomach, tlicy uie fions, as in every interval between all the 
lith'.T multiplied Or enlarged. ramifications. When the progrels is to ^ 

'file chyle drawn oiF by the lafleals Is retarded, the tubes are varioully convolved 
can led through millions of durds, too fine or their diameter contra<51cd. Thus guard- 
even for the microfeope to difeover. To cd, the living flood never difeontinues its 
tiiis it is owing that nothing enters the cour!e, but night and day, whether we’ 
blood, but what is capable of pafting fleep or wake, Itill perfeveies to run bri/kly' 
iliiou;^h the fincil vcflcls. It is then loJgCvi thioagh the arteiies, and return foftly 
in fcvcr.il commodious cells (the glands of ihioitgh the veins, 
fv' mefeatcry) and tliere mht with a thin flui farther. The great Creator hai 
niuting Ivmph, whi^h makes it more apt nn: Ic us an invalu,able prcfeiit ofthc fenfes, 
i »;iow. Hence it is conveyed to the cum- to be tne inlets of innumerable pleafurcs, 
non receptacle, and mounts through a per- and the means of the moll valuable advaa- 
p r.ilicu’ar lube into rlic h!i fuhchvun tages. 

v.iii. This tube lies contiguous to the 'fue eye, in its elevated llation, com* 
g-nt artery, whole llrong puliation drives mantis the moll enlarged profpefts. Con- 
on the fluid, and enables it to afeeud and filling only of fluids inclofed within coats, 

'n liid its treafure, at the very dooi of t.he it llicws us all the graces and glories of 
h'iirt. nature. How wondciful, that an image 

Hutfheclnle is asyct in toociudealhie, of the hugell mountains, and the wideft 
•’> h'j fit for the animal fuiiflions. There- landllapes Ihould enter the fmall pupil I 
I'*" II is thiown into the lungs. Jn the tl’.at the lays of light Ihould paint on the • 
’ Mii v.’ evils of this amazing laboratoiy, it optic nerve, paint in an inllant of time, 
■iM s with the exicinrd ail, and its whole paint in their trucll colours and exa^left 


hib i..nceis made more imooth and uniform, 
i 'l'is improved it enters the left ventiicle 
of the heart, a lliong, active, indefatigable 
e iilcle. Tiic lar^mufcles of the a-m or 
the thigh .re loon wearied ; a day's la- 
U'lar, or a d.iy's journey, cxliaufis their 
^rength. Hut the heart toils whole weeks, 
‘^’ioIe month.s, nay years, unwearied: is 
"qu.illy a llranger to interniiflion and 
j'tiguc. Impelled by this, pait of the 
^dood Ihoots upward to the head; part rolls 
’ '■rough the whole body, 
fim l ow fliall a llream divided into my- 
of channels, be brought back to its 
foU'Ce? Should any portion of it be un- 
•*^hlc to return, putrcfa^lion, if not death, 
enfue. Therefore the all-wife Crea- 
^3r has connected the extremities of the ar- 
^crics, with the beginning of the veins : lb 
the fame force which darts the blood 
^rough the former, hclp> to drive it 
through the latter. Thus it is re-condu^led 
to the great ciftera, and there played off 
afrclh. 

. two oppofitc carrents would be 
of darning, where the ttreams 
^ the vena cava and vena afceiuieni 
2??^^ f fibiDBi evcrelcence |ntcrpofes, 
like a projeding pier, breaks the 


lb eaments, every fpccics of external ob* 
jccds ! 

The eje is fo tender, that the flightell 
touch might injure its delicate frame. It 
is guarded therefore with a peculiar care, 
imrt nehed deep and barricaded round with 
bones. As the fmallell fly might incom- 
mode its poUlhed fuifacc, it is farther pro- 
teded by two fabllantial curtains. In fleep, 
when tlieic is no occafion for the fenfe, but 
a neceflity 10 guard the organ, thefe cur-, 
tains clofc of their own accord. At any 
time they fly together as quick as thought. 
They arc lined with an extremely line 
fponge, moill with its own dew. Its 
briilly palifades keep out the leall mote, 
and moderate the too flrong impreflions of 
the Hgl.t. 

As in our w aking hours we have almoR 
inceflar.t need lor thefe little oibs, they 
run upon the fineft callors, roWing every 
way with the utmoft eafe i which circum* 
ftance, added to the flexibility of the neck, 
renders our two eyes as ufeful as a thoufand* 

The ear confilb of an outward porcb 
and inner rooms. The pofcl^ ^mewliA| 
prominent from the head, is of a cardliii; 

f inoos fobftance, covered with tight 
ranes, and wrought into finuous cavititf* 
Z a Thefe 
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Thefe, like circling hills, colIc<Sl the 
wandering ondulations of the air, and 
tianftnit uiem with a vigorous impulfc, to 
the finely ftrctched membrane of the Jr unit. 
This b cXMrtded upon a ciiclc of bones, 
oyer a pofilhcd reverberating cavity. It 
is furnimed with braces that lliain or re- 
lax, as the found b faint or ilrong. The 
hammer and the anvil, the winding laby- 
rinth, and the founding galleries, thefc and 
other pieces ofmechaniim, all inllrumcntal 
to hearing, arc inexprelfibly curious. 

Amazingly exait mull be the tenfion of 
the auditory nerves, fince they aniwer the 
fmallcft tremors of the atmofpherc, and 
dillinguilh their mod ful tie vaiiatioiij,. 
Thefc living chords, tur/d by an almighty 
hand, and fpread through the cchoii.g 
ifles, receive all the imprelhons of found, 
and propagate them to the brain. I’hcfc 
five exiftencc to the charms of inufic, and 
the ftill nobler charms of difeourfe. 

I'hc eye is ufelefs amidll the gloom of 
night. But the ear hears through the 
ctarked medium. The eye is on dqty only 
in our waking hours : but the ear is 
always accelTible. 

As there arc concuflions of the air, 
which are difccrniblc only by the inllru- 
ments of healing, fo there are odoiifeious 
particles wuficd in the air, which arc pci- 
ceivabk only by the fmcll. Tlic nollrils 
are wide at the bottom, that more cllluvia 
may enter, narrow at the top, that, When 
entered, they may aft more llrongly. The 
fteams that exhale fiom fragrant bodies, 
arc fine beyond imagination. Microfeopes 
that (hew thoul’ands of animals in a drop 
of water, cannot brirg cnc of thefc to our 
fight. Yet fo judicloully arc the olfaftory 
nets fet, that they catch the vanifiiing 
fugitives. They imbibe a’l the roaming 
•perfumes of fpring, and make us banquet 
even on the invifible dainties of rafurc. 

Another capacity for pleafure our 
bountiful Creator has bellowed, by grant- 
ing us the powers of taUc. This is cir- 
cumlhnced in a manner fo benign and 
wife, as to be a Handinc; plea for tempe- 
rance, which fets'thc Snell edge on the 
ulle, and adds the mod poignant relifh to 
its enjoyments. 

Atui thefc fenfci arc not only fo many 
fourcca of delight, but a joint fecurity to 
bur hiilth. Thev are the iofoeftors that 
fxunint onr food, and enquwe into foe 
^roj^Hies of it. For foe diufoam of foie 
dftce 4^ey are exceUe&tly qeaHfied^ and 
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mod commodioufly fttuated. So that no- 
thing can gain adiniiTion, till it has pad 
tlvir ferutiny. 

To atl thclc, as a mod neerffary 6pple- 
ment, is added the fenle of Feeling, And 
how happily is it tempered between the 
two extremes, m-ither too acute, nor too 
obtufe I Indeed all the fenfes arc cxaftly 
.-idapted to the exigencies of our prefent 
llate. Were they drained much higher, 
they would be avenues of anguilh, were 
they mudi relaxt, they would be wcll- 
nigh ufelefs. 

The Clowning gift which augments the 
benefits acciuing from all the fenfes, is 
fpecch. Speech makes me a gainer by 
the eyes and cars of others ; by their ideas 
and obfervations. And what an admirable 
inllrum<*nt for articulating the voice, and 
modifying it into fpecch, is the tongue ? 
This little colkftion of mufcular fibres, 
under the diicftion of the Creator, is the 
.artificer of our words. By this wc com- 
municate the fecrcts of our breads, and 
make our very thoughts audible. This 
Ukewife is tlie caicient caufe of mufic; it 
is foft as the lute, ( r Ihiill as the trumpet. 
As the toi'gLu* ruqu/rts an cafy play, it 
lodged in an ample cavity. It moves 
under a concave roof, wlticli gives addi- 
tional vigour to the voice, as the Ihcll of a 
violin to the found of the iUings. 

Wonderfully wife is the rcijulation of 
voluntary and involuntary motions. The 
will in fume cafcT has no power : in others 
die is an abfolute foveieign. If Iho com- 
mand, the arm is drctchcd, the hand doled. 
How calily, how punftually arc her orders 
obeyed l—To turn the ferew, or work the 
lever, is laborious and wearifomc. But we 
work the vertebrx of the neck, with all 
tl^cir appendant chambers ; wc advance the 
leg with the whole incumbent body; we 
rile, wc fpring from the ground, and though 
fo great a weight is raifed, we meet with 
no foificulty or fatigue. 

That all this Ihould be e/fefted without 
any toil, by a bare aft of the will, is very 
furpridng. But that it ihould bt done# 
even whue we arc entirely ignorant of the 
manner in which it is performed, ii moft 
alloniihing I Wlio can play a fingic tune 
upon the fpinet, with^t learning foe 
differences of the keys? Yet the nund 
touches every fpring of the human machineip 
with foe tnoft maSerly fidll, foongk fiiC 
knows nothing at all foe nature of her 
inflnuneavor foe proeds of her operttioiie* 
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The eye of a ruftic, who has no notidn 
of optic?, or any of its laws, lhall lengthen 
and (hbirtcn its axis, dilate andcontratt its 
pupil, without the lead hefitadon, and with 
the utmoft propriety: exaftly adapting 
itfelf to the particular diftance of objeils, 
and the different degrees of light. By 
this means it performs fonu of the moll 
curious experiments in the Newtonian 
philofophy, without the lead knowledge of 
the fcience, or confeioufnefs of its own 
dexterity ! 

Which (hall we admire mod, the multi- 
tude of organs ; tlieir fiaillvcd form and 
fmltlefs order; or the power which the 
foul excrcifes overtliem? Ten thoufand 
leins are put into her hands : and flic 
manages all, conduces all, without the lead 
perplexity or irregularity, R uher witl^ a 
piomptituJe, a confidency and fpeed, that 
nothing’ can equal ! 

So fearfully * and w'onderfully arc wc 
made! Made of fucli complicate J parts, 
each fo nicely fathioned, and all fo exadly 
arranged ; every one executing fuch curious 
fuii 6 Uons, and many of them operating in 
fo mydcrioiis a manner ! And lincc health 
depends on fuch a numerous aflemblagc of 
moving organs ; fincc a finglc fccrciion 
dopped may fpoil the temperature of the 
fluid, a fmgle wheel clogged may put an 
end to tl^e folids : with what iioly fear lliould 
we pafs the time of our fojourning here 
below! Trading for continual prclcrva- 
lion, not merely to our own care, but to 
the Almighty Hand, which formed the 
admirable machine, directs its agency, and 
fupports its being ! 

This is an ingenious defeription of the 
caiket, it is fit we diould attend to the 
jewel it contains. If the Houfe is fo 
curioufly and yvondcrfully made by the 
all-wife Architcdl, what may wc not exped 
the Inhabitants to be ? 

Koow’d thou tir importance of a foul im- 
mortal ? " 

Behold the midnight gbif : worlds on worlds ! 
A.tnaaiag pomp ! redouble this amaze ; 

Ten thonfand add, and twice ten thoufand more ; 
Tbea WMh the whole ; one foul outweighs them 
all, 

Itnd calb ch*'a(loni{hmj ma3;nificence 
^ unintelligent creation poor. Yoexo . 

The reaibning of Mr. Addifon on this 
bbjeft is ten flattering to human na- 
and ddmes the ferioos confidera- 
ion of every intelligent Being. TlU 
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perpetual progrefs of the foul, fays that 
elegant writer, to its perfeftion, without « 
pollihiiicy of ever arriving at it, feems td 
me to carry a great weight with it for the 
immortality thereof. How can it enter into 
the thoughts of', man, that the foul, which 
is capable of fuch immenfe perfedions, and 
of , receiving new improvements to all 
eternity, lhall fall away into nothing almoft 
as loon as it is created ? Are fuch abilities 
made for no purpofe? A brute arrives at 
a point of perfection that he can never 
pals : ill a few years he has all the endow, 
mcncs he is capable of; and were ho to 
live ten thoufand more, would be the famd 
thing ‘he is at prefent. Were a human 
foul thus at a Hand in her accomplilh.. 
ments, were her faculties to be full blown, 
and incapable of farther enlargements, I 
could imagine it might fall away infenfibly, 
and drop at once into a Hate of annihili- 
tion. But can we believe a thinking being, 
that is in a perpetual progrefs of improve- 
ment, and travelling on from perfcdlion to 
perfedion, after having juH looked abroad 
into the woiks of its Creator, and made a 
few difeoveries of his infinite goodnefs, 
wifdom, and power, muH perirti at herfirfl 
fetting out, and in the very beginning of 
her enquiries ? 

A nun, confidcrcd in his prefent ilate, 
feems only fent into the world to propagate 
his kind. He provides himfclf with « 
fucceffor, and immediately quits his poft 
to make room for him, 

— ■ ■■ Hsrer, 

Ilcrcdem altonus, velut unUa fuperveint undam. 

Horack. Ep. 

— — Heif crowds heir, as in a roUing flood ‘ 
Wave ujgci wave. CRtscM* 

He docs not feem bom to enjoy life, but 
10 deliver it down to others. This is not 
farprifing to co'nfidcr in animals, which are 
formed Sir our ufc, and can finilh their 
bufincfs in, a Ihort life. The filk- worm, 
after having fpun her tafle, lays her eggg 
and dies. But a man can never have 
taken in his full meafure of knowledge, 
has not time to fubdue his paffions, eflablifh 
bis foul in virtue, and come up to the per- 
fc-aion of his nature, before he is hurried 
off the flage. Would an infinitely wife 
Being make fuch giorioas creatures for lo 
Mean a purnoie ? Can he delight in the 
prodo^Uon 0? fuch abortive intelligences. 

Z 3 .fuch 
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fuch (hort Uvcd rca/biuble beings ? Would 
he give us talents that are not to be exert- 
ed F Capacities that arc never to be 
gratified? How can wc find thatwildom, 
which ftunes through all his works, in the 
fbnnation of man, without looking on 
this world as only a nurfery for the next, 
ind believing that the fcvcral generations 
• of rational creatures, which nlc up ^nd 
difappear in fuch quick fuccefiions, arc 
only to receive their firll rudiments of 
cxidcnce here, and afterwards to be tranf- 
planted into a more friendly climate, 
where they may fpread and flourilh to all 
eternity. 

There is not, in my opinion, a more 
pleafing and triumphant confidcration in 
religion than tliis of the perpetual progrels 
which the foul makes towards the pcifcc- 
tion of its nature, without ever arriving 
at a period in it. To look upon the foul 
as going on from llicngih to Ibength, to 
confider that Ihe is to ihinc for ever with 
new aaeffions of glory, and brighten to 
all eternity : that (he will Rill be adding 
virtue to virtue, and knowledge to ktiow- 
Icdgc } carries in it fomethbg wonderlully 
agreeable to that ambition that is natural 
to the mind of man. Nay, it muR be a 
rofpcCl plcafmg to God himfe lf, to fee 
is creation for ever beautifying in his 
eyes, and drawing nearer to him, by 
greater degrees of rcfemblance. 

Methinks, this finglc confidcration, of 
the progrefs of a finite fpirit to perfedion, 
will be fulficient to cxtinguiih all envy in 
inferior nature, and all contempt in I'upcrior. 
That cherubim, which now appears as a 
god to a human Ibul, knows very well, that 
a period wijl come about in eternity, when 
the human foul (hall be as perfed as he 
himfelf now is; nay, when (he (hall look 
down upon that degree of perfedion, as 
much as (he now falls (hort of it. It is 
true, the higher nature ftilj advances, and 
by that means preferves his dlflancc and 
fuperiority in the fcalc of b«mg^; bu.t he 
knows, how high fqevcr the lhauon is of 
which he Rands pofiefied at prefent^ the in- 
ferior nature will at length mooS| up to 
it, and jhiriC forth in the fame degt^ of 
glory. 

Wkh what aRonifhment and. venerai^h^ 
may w< lo<»k into our own fouls, where 
arc fuch hidden Rorcs of viitue %ftd know* 
Ji^gt*/fuch inexhaufted fourqfi of perfeL 
tioit ? We know not yet what we bL 
nor wdl it ever enter into thd heart df mad 
to conceive the glory thht wdl be hlways 
in reierve for him. The fouL' eonik|ere4 


with its Creator, is like one of thofc ma- 
thematical lines that inay draw nearer to 
another for all eternity without a polfibilnv 
of touching it : and can there be a thought 
fo tranfporting, as to confider ourfelves in 
theil’ perpetual approaches to him, who is 
not only the ftandard of perfedion but of 
happinei's ! 

§ 8. Cc/ f.tkraticns on the Chain of Btin^ 
juppofed to ht in Natare^ 

The chain of being, which fomcw'oithv 
pcrfons have fuppolcd to exiR in nature, 
is a very plenfing idea, and has been ably 
handled by the late Soame jenyns, Efq. in 
his Dirquifition upon that fubjed. The 
farther we enquiic, fays that able writer, 
into the works of ourgrc.it Creator, the 
more evi lent maiks we-lhall difeover of 
his inlinitc wifdom and power, and pcrh.aps 
in none mnie remarkable, than in that 
wonderful chain of beings, with which this 
terrcRrial globe is furnilhed ; rifing above 
eacii other, from the fenfelels clod, to the 
brightcR genius of human kind, in which 
thoujjh the chain itfelf is fuRiciently vifibic, 
the links, which compole it, arc fo minute, 
and lb finely wrought, that they are quite 
imperceptible to our eyes. I'he v.arious. 
qualities, with which thefe various beings 
are endued, we perceive without diih'culn, 
but the boundaries of thofe qu.alitics, which 
foim this chain of fubordination, are la 
mixed, that where one ends, and the nexp 
begins, wc are unable to difeover. "I ht* 
manner by which this is performed, is a 
fubjed well worthy of our confidcration, 
and on an accurate examination appears to 
be this. 

In order to difFufe all pofiible happinefs 
God has been pleafcd to fill this earth with 
innumerable orders of beings, fuperior to 
each other in proportion to the qualities 
and faculties which he has thought proper 
tobeRow' upon them : to mere matter he h.as 
given extenfion, fijHdity, and gravity ; to 
plants, vegetation; to animals, life anJ 
inRind; and to man, reafon ; each of 
which fuperior qualities augments the ex- 
cellence and dignity of the pofibflbr, ard 
places him higher in the fcale of unive lal 
cxillcncc. In all thefe, it is remarjuble. 
that he has not formed this ncceRary, and 
beautiful fubordination, by placing ^ngs 
pf quite different natures above eackoii^rv 
but by granting feme addi^al quiuity 
em luf^or order, in comondkm wttb*^ 
ikb^pciTefTed by tneir inreHors; fo that, 
they rife above each other tft excel- 
‘ Icncfi 
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lence, by means of thefc additional quali- vaft and beautiful fyftem of fcbordinatioo, 
iic5, one mode of exigence is common to The manner by which the confummato 
them ail, without which' they never could wildom of the divine aitificcr has formed 


have coalelced in one uniform and regular 
fyjlem. 

Thus for Inftance, in plants wc find all 
thj ou ilitics of mere matter, the only order 
below them, folidity, evtenfion, and gravity, 
with the addition of vegetation ; in ani- 
m ’.!.s ad the p^op^'rtics of matter, together 
with the vegetation of plants, tn which is 
a.l Jed, life and inllin^fl ; and in man we 


this gradation, fo extenfivein the whole» 
and lb imperceptible in the parts, is this t 
—He conllantly unites the higheft degree 
of the qualities of each inferior order to 
the lowed degree of the fame qualities, 
belonging to the order next above it ; by 
which means, like the colours of a fltilful 
painter, they are fo blended together, and 
(liaded off into each other, that no line of 


fi id ail iJ\5 propertit's of matter, the vege- 
tnion of plants, tlic life an I iniUn^l of 
aiv'vals to all which is fupeiaJJed, reafon. 

T 1 it nun f'i endued with thefe proper- 
tii’s of ail inf’iior orders, will plainly ap- 
pea by a flight examination of his coin- 
poiiii )n; hii body is matciial, and has all 
t'u* properties of mere nutter, folidity, 
and gravity; it is alfo veiled 
witn t''.e quality of plants, that is, a power 
vegetation, which it inceffantly evercifes 
witlioat any knowledge or confent of his; 
it is fiv.vn, grows up, expands, comes to 
inatuiity, withers and dies, like all other 
vcgcuiiles : he pnfTefles likewiie the quali- 
ties of low^r animals, and lhares their 


didiiKflion is anywhere to be feen. Thu«, 
for inllance, folidity, ex tenlion, and gravity, 
the qualities cf mere matter, being united 
with the lowed degree of vegetation, com-r 
pofe a ‘done; from whence this vegetative 
ower afeending thio* an infinite variety of 
crb«, flowers, plants, and trees, to its 
greated perfection in the fcnfitive plant, 
joins there the lowed degree of animal life 
in the Ihcil* fifl), which adheres to the rock ( 
8nd it is difficult to dillinguilh which 
poircflc’S the greated (hare, as the onu 
Ihcws it only by (hrinking from the finger, 
and the other by opening to receive the 
water, which furrounds it. In the fame 
manner this animal life rifes from this low 


fitc; like them, he is called into life with- 
ojt his knowledge or confent; like tacin, 
he i) compelled by invfidible infliiuts to 
anfwcr the purpoles for which he was 
deiigne.l ; like them# he performs his 
deiiined coiirie, pai takes of its bleflings, 
and CM nre> its fuderings for a ihoit lime, 
then dies, aiul is ieen nomoie: in him 
in'lin.d i, not lefs powerful, than in them, 
tho’ kls vilible, by being confounded with 
re.ifon, which it fometimes concurs with, 
and fometimes counteracts ; by this, with 
ti)e concar;ence cf reafon, he is taught 
the belu f of a God, of a future date, and 
the difference between moral good and 
evil; to purl'ue happiiiefs, to avoid danger, 
and to take care of himfelf, and his off- 
f ning ; by this too he is frequently im- 
P^ i eil, in contradiction to reiiibn, to rc- 
h vjuilh cafe, and fafety, to traverfe in- 
holpitable deferti and tempeftuous fcai, to 
iatucl, and fuller all the mtferlcs of war, 
and, like the herring, and the madcarel, 
to haften to his own dcflru^lion, for the 
public benefit, which he neither ' under- 
iUnds, or cares for, Thus is this womler- 
ful chain, extended from the lowed to the 
highed of terreibrial beings, by links 
^ nicely fittecC that the beginning and end 
¥ each i^ invtiible to the moil inquiiitivc 
tyti anA yet they all toge|h<jr ^ 


beginning in the flicll-fifh, thro* innumc** 
table fpecics of infe^ls, filhes, birds, and 
beads, to the confines of reafon, where, in 
t!;e dog, the monkey, and the chimpanz^, 
it unites fo clofely with the lowed degree 
of that quality in man, that they cafnot 
ealily be diilinguilhed fiom each other. 
From this lowed degree in the brutal^ 
Hoiuntot, leafop, with the afliflance of 
learning anJ kicnce, advances, thro* the 
various llagcs of human underdanding, 
which rife ahovc each other, till in a Bacon, 
or a Newton, it ait iins the fubmit. 

Heic wc mud dop, being unable to 
purfuc the progrefs of this aflonifhing 
chain beyond the limits of tJiis icrrednal 
gl6bc vvith the naked eye; but ihro^ the 
perfpefli/e of analogy and conjetture, wo 
nuy perceive, that it afeends a great deal 
higher, to the inhabitants of other pUm ts, 
to angels, and aicnangels, ihclowe^ <)rderi ^ 
of whom may be uiiHcd by a likc’xMiy 
tranfitfon with the highed of our own, iu 
whom, to reafon may be added intaitive 
knowledge, infight into futurity, with 
namerabTe other faculties, of which wc 
are unable to form the lead idea; throo'»ii 
whom it may afeepd, by gradations alni' d 
infinite, to thofc ipoH .exalted of created 
beings, lybo are fe^t^ on the lootHool ot 
WkWal throne. 

Z4 {Ui. 
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i 211* Of tht Scriptures, as the Rule of 
Life* 

As yott advance in years and undcrftand- 
itJg,d hope you will be able to examiil^ for 
Yourfelf the evidences of the Chrlftian re- 
ligion ; and that you will be convinced, on 
rational grounds, of its divine authority. 
At prefent, fuch enquiries would dejnand 
more lludy, and greater powers of reafon- 
ing, than your admits of. It is your 
part, therefore, till you are capable of un- 
dcrllanding the proofs, to believe your pa- 
rents and teachers, that the holy Scriptures 
arc writings infpired by God, containing .a 
true hidory of fads, in which we are deeply 
concerned— a true recital of the laws given 
by God to Mofes, and of the precepts of 
ouf ble/Ted Lord and Saviour, delivered 
from his o\Vn mouth to his difciples, and 
repeated and enlarged upoa in the edifying 
cpiftics of his apolllcs — who were mvn 
chofen from amongrt thofe who hnd the* 
advantage of converfing with our Lord,, to 
bear witnefs of his miracles and relu'TCC- 
tion— and who, after his afccniion, weic 
aflided and infpiicd by the Holy, Ghod. 
This facred volume mu'l be the ru’e of 
your life. Jn it you wid find all truths nc- 
celTary to be believed ; and plain and caly 
direftions for the piaOice of every duty. 
Your Bible, then, mud bo your chie f llucly 
and delight : but, as it contains r.uiny va- 
riool-kinds of writing — feme pnits ol>k ure 
and difficult of interpretation, othero pl.iiii 
and intelligible to the mcanell capacity — 
I would chiefly jcconiniend to your fre- 
qaert perul'al fuch parts of the facred 
writings as arc mod adapted to your un- 
derftanding, and mod necefl’ary for your 
indrudlion. Our Saviour’s precepts were 
fpoken to the common peop^ among d the 
Jews j and were therefore given in a man- 
ner eafy to be underdood, and equally 
driking and indru^livc to the learned and 
nnlcarned ; for the mod ignorant may 
comprehend them, whild the wifed mud 
^ be charmed and awed by the beautiful and 
* m^edic dmplicity jyiih which they are 
txpreded. Of thclSme kind are tim Ten 
Commandments, delivered by God to Mo- 
fes I which, at they were defigned for ufi- 
Verfal laws, arc worded in the mod concife 
and dtnple jiranrycr, yet with a majedy 
which commands our utmod reverence. 

I thiqk you will receive great pleafure, 
as Wftt lisoproveinent, from thchiftoric^ 
boqki bftlli^ vld'Teftament— provided you 
them if ^ hidory» b a regular courd^ 


and ke#p the thread of it in yeur mind as 
you go on,^ I know of none, true or 
tious, that is equally wonderful, intcreding, 
and affefling ; or that is told in fo Ihort 
and fimple a manner as this, which is, of all 
hilloiit‘5, the rr.cll authentic. 

I fliall give you fome brief dircdlions, 
concerning the method and courfe I with 
you to p'j.iue, in reading the Holy Scrip- 
tures. May you be enabled to make tlie 
bed ufe of this irod precious gift of God 
— this incicd treafuie of knowledge !— . 
May you read the DiMe, not as a taflc, nor 
as the dull employment of that day only, in 
which you .are forbidden more lively enter- 
tainments — but with a fincerc and arJent 
dcfircofindrudion: with that love and de- 
light In God’s word, which the holy Pfal- 
inill fo pathetically felt and deferibed, and 
which is the natural copfeouence of loving 
God and viitue ! Though 1 fpeak this of 
the Bible in general, 1 would not be under- 
dood to mean, that every part of the vo- 
lume is equally intcrefling. 1 have already 
faid that it confilh of various matter, and 
various kinds of books, which mud be 
read with different views and fentiments. 
The having fome general notion of what 
you are lO expc*5l from each book, may 
poffibly help you to underhand them, and 
will heighten your rclilh of them. 1 lhall 
treat you .is if yon were pcrfccUy new to 
the v.liole; for to J^wilh you to confiJer 
youilelf; boc.iufc the lime and manne. in 
which cWldten ufually read the Bible, are 
\ciy ill ealcuUied to make them really ac- 
(ju.iinied with it ; and too many people, 
who have rend it thus, without undcrffacd- 
ing it, in their youth, faiisfy themfel ves 
t lat they know enough of it, and never af- 
lei-wards dudy it with attention, when they 
come to a maturcr age. 

Jf the feelings of your heart, whilft you 
read, corref pond with tliofe of mine, whDft 
1 write, 1 fliall not be without the advan- 
tage of your partial aftedion, to give 
weight to my advice j for, believe me, my 
heart and eyes overflow with tendemefs, 
when I tell you how warm and earneft my 
prayers arc for your happinefs here and 
hereafter. Mrs* Cbafasu. 

§ 222 , OfGeneJis, 

I now proceed to give you fome ftoit 
ftctchca of the matter contained in the dif- 
ferent books of the Bible, and of the courfe 
in which they oojght to be retd. 

The firft book, Gcne&, contains the 
»oft mpd, and, ta us, themoft inteitfting 

, ercats,’ 
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events, that cvet* happened in the univerft : 
—The creation of the world, and of man t 
—The deplorable fall of man, from his 
firft (late of excellence and blifs to the 
dillrcffed condition in which we fee all his 
dclccndants continue: — 'I'hc fentcnce of 
death pronounced on Adam, and on all his 
race — with the reviving; promife of that 
deliverance which has fince been wrought 
for us by our bleffed Saviour The ac- 
count of the early ftate of the world : — 
Of the univerfal deluge The divifion of 
mankind into different nations and lan- 
guages:*— The ftory of Abraham, the 
founder of the Jewidi people; whofe un- 
fhaken faith and obedience, under the fe- 
vered trial human nature could fuH.iin, ob- 
tained fuch favour in the fight of God, 
that he vouchfafed to ftyle him his friend, 
and premifed to make of his pollerity a 
great nation, and that in his feed — that 
in one of his defeendants — all the 
kingdoms of the earth ihould be blciTed. 
This, you will eafily fee, refers to the Mcf- 
fiah, who was to be the blcfling and deli- 
veranceof all nations. — It is amazing that 
the Jews, poffeffng this prophecy, among 
many others, fliould have been fo blinded 
by prejudice, a.s to have exported, from 
this great perfonngc, only .a temporal dtli- 
verance of their own nation ftom the fub- 
jertion to which they were reduced under 
the Romans: It is cqtully amazing, that 
feme Chrirtians fliould, even noWj confine 
the blelfed efferts of his appearance upon 
eartli, to this or that particular fert or pro- 
ftflion, when he is fo clearly and em- 
phatically deferihed as the S.aviour of the 
whole world. — The ftory of Ab; alum’s 
proceeding to facrifice his only fon, at the 
command of God, is aftertlng in the 
higheft degree ; ancl fets forth a pattern of 
uniiifeited refignation, that every one ought 
to imitate, in thofe trials of obedience under 
tcmptatjpn, orofacquiefccncc under afflirt- 
tng difpenfations, which fall to their lot. 
Of this we may be affured, that our trials 
will be always proportioned to the powers 
afforded os; if we have not Abraham’s 
ftrength of mind, neither fhall we be called 
' upon to lift the bloody knife againft the 
Dofom of an only child; but if the al- 
wighty arm fhould be lifted op againrt 
itiuj, we mull be ready to rcfign him, and 
*11 wc hold dear, to the divine wiIl,7-» 
TO* a^ion of Abraham has been cenfuried 
by (omd, who do not attend to the dlftinc- 
between obedience to a fpecial com- 
aad the decetably cruel iaCnkcft 


of the fleathens, who fometimes voluhta* 
rily, and without any divine injunrtions, of« 
fered up their own children, under the no- 
tion of appeafing the anger of their godi. 
An abfoluic command from God himfelf— ' 
as ill the cafe of Abraham— entirely akcri 
the moral nature of the artion ; fince he, 
and he only, has a perfert right over the 
lives of his creatures, and may appoint 
whom he will, cither angel or man, to be 
his infti ument of deftruftion. That it was 
really the voice of God which pronounced 
the command, and not a dduhon, might 
be made certain to Abraham’s mind, or 
means we do not comprehend, but wliict 
we know to be within the power of him 
who made our fouls as well as bodies, and 
who can controul and dirert every faculty , 
of the human mind : and wc may be at 
fured, that if he was pleafed to reveal hira- 
felf fo miraculoufty, he would not leave a 
poftibility of doubting whether it was a real 
or an imaginary revdation. Thus the fa- 
ciifice of Abraham appears to be clear of 
all fuperftition; and remains the noblcft 
inftance of religious faith and fubmiffion, 
that was ever given by a mere man: we 
cannot Wonder that the bleflings bellowed 
on him for it (hould have been extended 
to his pofterity.— This book proceeds with 
the hillory of Ifaac, which becomes very 
intercfling to us, from the touching fccne 
I have mentioned— and ftill more lo, if we 
confider him as the type of our Saviour. 
It recounts liis marriage with Rebecca— 
the birth and liiftory of his two fons, Ja- 
cob, the father of the twelve tribes, and 
Efau, the father of the Edomites, or Idu* 
means— the cxquifitely afferting ftory of 
Jofeph and his brethren— and or his tranf* 
planting the Ifraclites Egypt, who 
there multiplied to a great nation. 

Mn, Cha^m* 

^ 223. Of Exodus, 

In Exodus, you read of a ferics of won- 
ders, wrought by the Almighty, to refeua 
the oppreffeJ Ifraelitcs from the cruel ty- 
ranny of the Egyptian*, who, having firft 
received them as guefts, by degrees re- 
duced them to a ftate of llavcry. Uy the 
moll peculiar mercies and exertions in their 
favour, God prepared hii chofen people to 
receive, with reverent and obedient h^rti, 
the folemn reftitution of thofe primltiva 
laws, which probably he had revealed to 
Adam and his immediate defi:endintli of 
which, at Icaft, he had made known bjr ^ 
dSifUtet of conftdiQcd; Imt ivkidi dmij; 
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jmd of mankind, had much 

oMbutd. TMf important revelation was 
imde to them in the Wildemefs of Sinah ; 
tkcrc^ tflRtaibted before the homing moen- 
tniiv fiurroandcd with blacknefs, and dark* 
and tempcii/* they heard the awful 
Tmce of God pronoonce the eternal law, 
imprefliDe it on their hearts with circum- 
Rams of terror, but without thofe cncou. 
la^^cnts, and thofe excellent promtfes, 
which were afterwards offered to mankind 
by Jefus Chrift. Thus were the great laws 
or morality reftored to the Jews, and 
throogh them tranfmitted to otiier nations; 
and by that means a great reHraint was 
oppoftd to the torrent of vice and impiety, 
which began to prevail over the world. 

To thofe moral precepts, which arc of 
perpetual and univcrfal obligation, were 
luperadded, by^ the mlniflration of Mofes, 
many jpecoliar inftitutions, wif ly adapted 
tt> different ends — either, to fix the me- 
mory of thofe part deliverances, which 
were figurative of a future and far greater 
il^vaciotv— to place inviolable barrie s be- 
tween the Jews and the idolatrous nations, 
by whom they were fur rounded— or, to 
be the civil law by which the community 
was to be governed. 

To condu^ this fcrics of events, and 
to eilablifh thefe laws with his people, God 
laifcd up that great prophet Mofes, whofe 
faith and pietv enabled him to undertake 
and execute the moll arduous enterprises; 
and to purfuc, with unabated zeal, the 
welfare of his countrymen. Even in the 
hour of death, this generous ardour flill 
prevailed ; his laft moments were employ- 
pd in fervent prayers for their profperity, 
and in rapturous gratitude for the glimpfe 
voQchfafea him of a Saviour, far greater 
than himfelf, whom God would one day 
raife up to his people. 

Thus did Mofes, by the excellency of 
his faith, obtain a glorious pre-eminence 
among the faints ano prophets in heaven ; 
while, on earth, he will be ever revered 
as the firll of thofe benefadors to mankind, 
whofb labours for the public good have 
aadeared their memory to all ages. 

Mr/. Cba^ni, 

I Of L^iticuu Numbers, mut Vest- 

tirummj* 

The next book is Leviticus, which con- 
mini little yAdea the laws for the pecu- 
w ritual oblervance of die J ^d tnere- 

ipie alTordU no grei^t saihi^ioo p ^s npvrt 


you may pafs it over entirely-«>andj for 
the Tame reafon, you may omit tlie firii 
eight chapters of Numbers. The red of 
Numbers is chiefly a continuation of the 
hiilorv, with fome ritual laws. 

In Deuteronomy, Mofes makes a reca- 
pitulation of the foregoing hiftory, with 
zealous exhortations to the people, faith- 
fully to worlhip and obey that God, 
who had worked foch amazing wonders 
for tl.cm: he promifes them the nobled 
temporal bleffings if they prove obe- 
dient ; and adds the moft awful and ftrik- 
ing denunciations againd them, if they 
rebel, or forfake tite true God. I have 
before obferved, that the fanilions of the 
Mof.iic l,iw were temporal reWi-irds u-kI 
punifhmcnis: thofe of the New Tellament 
.are eternal ; thefe lall, as they are fo in- 
finitely more forcible than the firll, wcie 
referved for the hiil, bed gift to mankind 
— nnd weie revealed by the Mefliah, in 
the fulled and cleared manner. Mofes, 
in this hook, dircib the metho<i in which 
the Ifraclites were to deal with the feven 
nations, whom they were appointed to pu- 
nilh for their profligacy and idolatry, and 
wl'ofc land they were to poffcfs, when they 
had diiven out the old inhabitants. He 
gives them excellent laws, civil as well is 
religious, which were ever after the llann- 
ing municipal lavVs of that people.— T’lis 
book concludes with Mofes’s fong and 
death. 

§ 225. Ofjojhua. 

The book of Jofliua contains the con- 
qnefts of the Ifraelites over the feven na- 
tions. and their edablifhment in the pro- 
mifed land.— Their treatment of thefe con- 
quered nations mud appear to you very 
cruel and unjud, if you confider it as their 
own a^l, unauthorized by a pofitive uom- 
mand; but they had the moll abfolute in- 
juniiions, not to fparc thefe corrupt peo- 
ple—** to make no covenant with them, 
nor (hew mercy to them, but utterly to 
dcdioy them:*'— and the reafon is given, 
—“left they (hould turn away tb« ifrael- 
ites from following the Lord, that they 
might fervu other gods.** The cliildren 
of Ifracl are to be coniidered as indru- 
ments, in the hand of the Lord, to punilh 
thofe whofe idolatry and wtek^neis .had 
dcfervedly brought dedmfUon on them: 
^is example, therelbitt cannot be nkaded 
in behalf of cruelty, or hrtna aii)r impiifa* 
tiononchechara£ter ofthi^t. Wthnn- 
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thefe fev«n nadons^ they were dire^ed to 
deal with them according to the common 
law of arms at that lime. If the city fub- 
initted, it became tributary, and the people 
were fpared ; if it refifted, the men were 
to be flain, but the women and children 
faved. Yet, though the crime of cruelty 
cannot bcjuftly laid to their charge on this 
occafion, you will obferve, in the courfe 
of their hilbrv, many things recorded of 
tiicm, very different from what you would 
expert from the chofen people of God, if 
you fuppoied them fele^led on account of 
their own merit : their national charadcr 
was by no means amiable; and wc are re- 
peatedly told, that they were not chofen 
for their fupenor rig*hteourr?fs — “ for 
tlv.'y were a Aiff-nccked people; and pro- 
Aoked the Loid with their rebellions from 
the day they left Egypt.” — “ You have 
been rebellious againd the Lord,” fays 
Mofes, “ from the day that I knew you.” 
—And he vehemently exhnits them, not 
to flatter thcmfelves that thtir fuccefs was, 
in any degree, owing to their own merits. 
'1 hey wcic appointed to be the I'conrge of 
other nations, whofe crimes rcndeicd them 
lit obj,' ds of divine challiicmcnt. For the 
l^kc of jighteous Abraham, their founder, 
and perhaps for many other wife rcafons, 
undifeovered to us, they were fclcdcd 
trom a world over- run with idolatry, to 
preferve upon earth the puic worfliip of 
the one only God, and to be honoured with 
the birth cf the Mcfliah amongft them, 
for this end they were prcclu<!cd, by di- 
vine command, from mixing with any 
other people, and defended, liya great num- 
ber ot peculiar rites and obfein .inccs, from 
failing into the corrupt worfliip pradil’ed 
by their neiglibours. Mrj. Chniont, 

§ 226 . OfJiidgeSf $amu€/i and Kings, 

The book of Judges, in which you will 
find the affeding llorics of Sampfon and 
jephtha, carries on the hillory from the 
dca^ of Jolhua, about two hundred and 
fifty years ; but the fads are not told in 
the times in which they happened, which 
tnakca fome confufion ; and it will be nc- 
ceflary xxr coniult the marginal dates and 
notes, as well as the Index, in order to get 
Hhy deaf idea of the fucceffion of events 
during that period. 

The then proceeds regularly 

the two books of Samuel, and 
thpfe of Kings: nothing can bij more in- 
and entertaining than;tbe reigns 
^ StttC David, and Soknoon: bu|, after 

k 


the death of Solomon, when ten tribe* jtm 
voltcd from his fon Jtehoboam, and bo> 
came a feparate kingdom, you will ind 
feme difficulty in underiUnding diftindlf 
the hiftorics of the two kingdoms of Ifiad 
and ludah, which arc blended together} 
and by tlie likencfs of the names, and 
other p.'irticulars, will be apt to coriifoQnd 
your mind, without great .attention to tito 
different threads thus carried on together: 
the inde.x here will be of great ufe to yon. 
The Tecond book of Kings concludes with 
the Badylonifh captivity, 58S years 
fore Chrift— till which time the kingdom 
of Judah had defeended uninterrupted^ 
in the line of David. 

§ 227 . OfChronultStLxta»N$bim 4 d^tmii 
Ejiber, 

The. firft book of Chronicles begin* 
with a genealogy from Adam, through aU 
the tribes of‘ Iffacl and ludah ; and the re- 
mainder is the fame hiltory which is con- 
tained in the books of Kings, with litde tit 
no variation, till the reparation of the tai 
tribes. F rom that period, it proceeds with 
the hilloryof the kingdom of Judah alone, 
and gives therefore a n*pre regular and 
clear .account of the affairs of Judah than 
the book of Kings. You may paTsover 
the fiiil book of Chronicles, and the nine 
fiid chaptcis of the fecord book; but, bjr 
all means, read the remaining chapters, as 
they will give you more clear and dilHna 
ideas of the hiftory of Judah, than that 
you read in the fecond book of Kings, 
The fccond of Chronic!'' , ends, Kke Ute 
fecond of Kings, with the Bab) lonifh cap- 
tivity. 

You nm.l purfae the hillocy \n the book 
of Ezra, which gives an account of the re- 
turn of fome of the JVws on the cdiA of 
Cyrus, and of the rebuilding the Lord*^ 
temple. 

Nchcmiah carries on the hiftory for 
about twelve years, when he himfclf was 
governor of Jeruralcm, with authority to 
rebuild the walls, Sez, 

The ftory of Efthcr is prior in time to 
that of Ezra and Nehemlah ; as you wiU 
fee by the marginal dates ; however, as it 
Itappened during the feventy years capti- 
vity, and is a kind of epifodc, it may be 
read in its own place. 

This iithe lad of the canonical books that 
is properly hifforical ; and I would th^e- 
fore adviie, that you pafs over what follow*, 
till you have continued the bidory throu^ 
the apocryphal books, /b/d. 
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i£egant extracts in prose. 


t ai8. Of Job, 

The ftory of Job is probably very an- 
cient though that is a point upon which 
l^ed men have differed: It is dated, 
however, 1520 years before Chrift : I be- 
lieve it is uncertain by whom it was writ- 
ten: many parts of it are obfeure ; bat it is 
well worth du Jying, for the extreme beauty 
cf the poetry, and for the noble md fub- 
lime devotion it contains. The fubjed of 
the difputc between Job and lus pretended 
Wends feems to be, whether the Provi- 
dence of God diftributfs the aewards and 
punilhments of this life in exad proportion 
to the merit or demerit of each individual. 
His antagonifts fuppofe that it does ; and 
therefore infer, itom Job’s uncommon ca- 
lamities, tliat. notwithdanding his appa- 
rent righteoufnefs, he was in reality a 
grievous finncr. They aggravate his lup- 
pofrd guilt, by the imputation of hypocri- 
fy, and call upon him to confefs it, and to 
icknowledge the jullicc of his punijhmcnt, 
Job alTcrts his own innocence and virtue in 
file mod pathetic manner, yet does not 
prefume to accufe the Supreme Being of 
injuftice. Elihu attempts to arbitiate the 
nfattcr, by alledging the impofTibillty that 
?0 frail and ignorant a creature as man 
Ihould comprehend tlic ways of the Al- 
mighty ; and therefore condemns the un- 
ju(l.and cruel inference the three fiends 
had drawn from the fufferlngs of J ob. He 
alfo blames Job for the prefumption cf 
acquitting himfclf of all iniquity, fince tlic 
belt of men arc not pure in the fight of 
God— but all have fomething to repent 
of; and he advifes him to males this ufe of 
his afHiaions. Af lad, by a bold figure 
of poetry, the Supreme Being hlmfelf is 
introduced, fpeaking from the whirlwind, 
ind filcncing them all by the mod fublime 
difplay of Kis own power, magnificence, 
and wifdom, and of the comparative littlc- 
nefs and ignorance of man.— This indeed 
is the only couclufion of the argument, 
which could be drawn at a time when lift 
ahd immortality were rot yet brought to 
fight. A future retribution is the only fa- 
mfaftory folution of the difficulty anfing 
from the fufficrings of good people in thu 
life, Mrs, Cba^cnt, 

§ 2*9. 0 /tbi P/alms, 

Next follow the Pfalms, with which you 
cannot be too converfant. If you have 
any taftc, either for poetry or devotion, 
they will be your delight, and will afford 


you a continual fead. The bible tranlla- 
tion is far better than that ufed in the com- 
mon-prayer book, and will often give you 
the fenft, when the other ii obfeure. In 
this, as well as in all other parts of the 
ftripturc, you mud be careful always to 
confult the margin, which gives you the 
corrcidions made fince the lad tranflation, 
and it is generally preferable to the words 
of the text. I would wifli you to felefl 
feme of the Pfalms that pleafe you bed, 
and get them by heart: or, at lead, make 
yourfelf mader of the fentiments contained 
in tlr. m. Dr. Delany’s Life of Davjd will 
fliew you the occafions on which fcvcral of 
them were compofed, which add much to 
their beauty and propriety ; and by com- 
paring them with the events of David’s 
life, you will greatly enhance your plea- 
fure in them. Never did the fpirit of 
tfuc piety breathe more drongly than in 
ihcfc divine fongs: which being added 
to a rich vj^In of poetry, makes them more 
captivating to my heait and imagination, 
than any thing 1 ever read. You will 
ccnfidcr how great difadvantagcs any po- 
em mud fudain from being rendered lite- 
rally into piofe, and then imagine how 
beautiful thefc mud be in the original. 
May you be enabled, hy reading them 
frequently, to transfufe into yonr own 
bread that holy flame which infpired the 
writer ! — to delight in the Lord, and in 
his laws, like the Pfalmifl — to rejoice in 
him always, and to think “ one day in 
his courts better than a thoufand But 
may you efcape the heart-piercing forrow 
of fuch repentance as that of David — by 
avoiding fin, which humbled this unhap- 
py king to the dud— and which cod him 
fuch brtcr anguifh, as it is impollible to 
read of without being moved I Not all 
the plcafurcs of the mod profperous fin- 
ners would counterbalance the nundredth 
part of thofe fenfations deferibed in his pe- 
nitential Pfalms — and which mud be the 
portion of every man, who has fallen from 
a religious date into fuch crimes, when 
once he recovers a fenft of religion and 
virtue, and is brought to a real hatred of 
fin. However available fuch repentance 
mav be to the faftt^ and happinefs the 
foul aftei' death, it is a date of foch ex- 
quifite foffering here, that one cannot be 
enough furprized at the folly of thofe, 
who indulge dn, with the hope of living to 
make their peace with God by repenttneej 
Happy are they who preferve their 
cence onfnllicd b/ any great or wilfhl 

cninei* 
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crimes, and who have only the common 
failings of humanity to repent of; thefe 
arc fufficicntly mortifying to a heart deeply 
fmitten with the love of virtue, and with 
the define of perfedlion. — There are many 
v8ty linking prophecies of the Mcfliah in 
thefe di\ine longs, particularly in Pfalnt 
xxii.— fuch may be found feattered up and 
down almoft throughout the Old reila- 
ment. To bear tellimony to /f:w, is the 
great and ultimate end for which the fpirit 
of prophecy was hedowed on the facred 
wuters;— but this will appear moie plainly 
to you, when you enter on the Ihidy of 
prophecy, which )Ou are now much too 
young to undertake. il/n. Chapm* 

5 2 30. Of the Proverbst Ecclcji<y}is, Solo* 

moris Song, the Proph:cics, and Jpony* 

pha. 

The Proverbs and Ecclefiartes arc rich 
ftorcs of wifdom, from which I w'ilh you 
to adopt fuch maxims as may be of infinite 
life both to your temporal and 'Itcrnal in- 
lerell. But detached fentenccs aic a kind 
of reading not pioper to be coniiniieJ long 
at a time ; a few of them, well chofen and 
digeded, W'ill do you much more fervicc, 
thitn to read half a dozen chapters toge- 
ther. In this rcrpc(Jl, they are diredly op- 
pofite to the hiftorlcal books, wlvich, if not 
read in continuation, can hardly be under- 
flood, or retained to any purpofe. 

The Song of Solomon is a fine poem— 
but its mvftical reference to religion lies 
too deep for a common underflanding : if 
you read it, therefore, it will he rather as 
matter of curiofity than of edification. 

Next follow the Prophecies ; which 
though highly deferving the greateft at- 
tention and ftudy, I think you had better 
omit for feme years, and then read them 
with a good cxpofition, as they are much 
too diflicult for you to underfland without 
afflflance. Dr. Newton on the prophecies 
will help you much, whenever you under- 
take this ftudy— which you (hould by all 
means do, when yoUr underflanding is 
ripe enough; becaufe one of the main 
, proofs of our religion refts on the teflimony 
of the prophecies j and they arc very fre- 
Wntly quoted, and referred to, in the New 
TefUment; bolides, the fublimitv of the 
UogWtge and fentiments, through all the 
dBhdvantagei of antiquity and tranilation, 
mult in Very many paflages, ftrike every 
ptHoq of taiUi a^ the excellent moral 
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and religious precepts found in them mail 
be ufe^iil to all. 

Though I have fpoken of thefe books in 
the order in which they ftand, I repeat, 
that they are not to be read in that order 
—but that the thread of the hiflory U 
to be purfued, from Nehcmiah 10 the firft 
book of the Maccabees, in the Apocrypha ; 
taking care to obferve the chronology re- 
gularly, by referring to the index, which 
fuppHes the deficiencies of this hiflory from 
Jof-phu!)’;) Antiquities of the Jews. The 
Hi ft of Maccabees carries on the ftory till 
within 195 years of our Lord’s circumci- 
fion : the fqpond book is the fame narra- 
tive, written by a different hand, and does 
not bring the hiflory fo forward as the 
firll ; fo that it may be entirely omitted, 
unlcls you have the curiofity to read fome 
particulars of the heroic conftancy of the, 
jews, under the tortures inflidled by their , 
heathen conquerors, with a few other 
things not mentioned in the firfl book. 

You mull then conneA the hiflory by the 
help of the index, which will give you 
brief heads of the changes that happened 
in the llatc of the Jews, from this time till 
the birth of the Mcfliah. 

The other books of the Apocrypha, 
though not admitted as of facred autho- 
rity, have many things well worth your 
attention : particularly the admirable book , 
called Kcclcfiallicus and chc' book of 
VVifdom. But, in the courfe of reading 
which 1 advife, thefe mull be omitted tiH 
.after you have gone through the Gofpcls 
and A6ls, that you may not lofc the hif- 
torical tlircad. Ihid* 

§ 231 . Of the New Teft ament, nvhicb it 

conjiantly to be referred to, at the Rult 

and Direction of our moral ConduQ* 

We come now to that part of feripture, 
which is the moft important of all, and 
which you mufl make your conflant ftudy, 
not only till you are thoroughly acquainted 
with it, but all your life long; becaufe, 
how often foever repeated, it is impofCyc 
to read the life and death of our bleubd^ 
Saviour, without renewing and incfeafing 
in our hearts that love and reverence, afld 
gratitude towards him, which it fo jullly 
due for all he did and fuffered for ui I " 
Every word that fell from his lios ii more 
precious than all the treafures of the eaiib| 
for his “ arc the words of eternal life I** 
They mult tkrifore be laid op in yonV 

hieait, 
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'ktan, tnl conlbmtl/ rvferrfd to» on all 
•cctiidn$t u the rale and dire^lion of all 
four actions ( particularly thofc very com- 
prehenfive moral precepts he has^iaci- 
•ufly left with us, which can never Tail to 
direft us aright, if fairly and honefl^ ap- 
p&edi fuch as, “ whatfoever ye would 
that men (hould do unto you, even (o do 
trato them,**— There is no occafion, great 
•r Irnall, on which, you m.iy not fafely ap. 

tliia rule for the direftion of your con- 
•iifl : and, whilll your heart honelily ad- 
hcrct to it, you can never be guilty of any 
Ibrt of inJuiUcc or unkindneis. The two. 
peat commandments, which c6ntain the 
uimmary of our duty to God and man, arc 
BO lefs eafily retained, and made a ftandard 
by which to judge our own hearts—** To 
love the Lord our God, with all our hearts, 
with all oar minds, with alt our llrength ; 
end our neighbour (or fellow-creature) as 
ourfclvcs.*’ ** Love worketh no ill to his 
neighbour.’* Therefore if you have true 
benevolence, you will never do any thing 
vyuriout to individuals, or to focicty. 
Now, all crimes whatever arc (in their 
remoter confequences at lead, if not im- 
me^ately and apparently) injurious to the 
Ibciety in which we live. It is impofUblc 
to love God without dcfiring topleafc him, 
and, as far as we arc able, to rcfemblc 
him; therefore the love of God mull lead 
to every virtue in the highed degree ; and, 
wc may be furc, we do not truly love him, 
/we content ourfclvcs with avoiding fla- 
grant ilna, and do not drive, in good ear- 
ned, to reach the ercated degree of ncr- 
feftion wc arc capable of. I’hus do tlicrc 
few words dircfl us to the highed Chridian 
♦ virtue. Indeed, the whole tenor of the 
Oofpel is to offer us every help, direction, 
and motive, that c.in enable us to attain 
that degree ofperfetlionon which depends 
CHtt eternal goM* Mrt. Clapone, 

f aja. th Exampit fit hy wr Saviour ^ 

aud hU QharaBtr^ 

Vnm an example is fet before us in our 
bbdbd Maderl How is his whole life, 
earlted youth, dedicated to the pur- 
foit of true wifdom, and to the pra^ke of 
the mod exalted virtue 1 When you fee 
bWtt twelve years of age, in the temple 
asKMIgft the dolors, hearing them, and 
dking tkeoi quefoons on jhe fubjeft of re- 
ligkMi, and aftomihing them all with his 
nnderditndlng and anfwer>«»you will fay, 
perhaps, Well might the Son of 


" God, even at thofc years, be far wifef 
** than the aged; but, can a mortal child 
** emulate fuch heavenly wifdom ? Can 
" fuch a pattern be propofed to my imi- 
** tation ? -Yes, certainly ; — rcincmbef 
that he has bequeathed to you his hea- 
venly uifJom, as far as concerns your own 
good. He has left you fuch detlarations 
of his will, and of the confequences of 
your aiflions, as you are, even no^v, fully 
able to underdand, if you will but attend 
to them. Jf, tlien, \ou will imitate his 
zeal for knowledge, if you will delight in 
gaining infoinvttion and improvement; 
you inay even now become ** wife unto 
ialvation.** — Unmoved by the praife he 
acquired ainoiigll thefc learned men, you 
fee him meekly return to the fubje^ilion of 
a child, under thofj who appeared to be 
his parents, thougli he was in re.iliry their 
Lord; you fee him return to live with 
them, to work for them, and to be the joy 
and folace of their lives; till the time 
came, when he w.is to enter on that feene 
of public ailion, for which Ids heavenly 
Father had fent him from his own right 
hand, to take upon him the form of a poor 
carpenter’s fon. What a ledbn of humi- 
lity ii this, and of obedience to parents ! 
— Wlien, having received the gloiioui tei- 
timouy from heaven, ol his btTng the be- 
loved Son of the Mod High, he eaters on 
his public minidiy, what an example doc^ 
he give us, ot the mod extenlive and coi^- 
d.uu benevolence I — how are all his houta 
fpcni in doing good to tl.c fouls and hoJic-i 
of men ’ — not the mranell finncr is below 
his notice : — to reclaim and fave them, he 
condefeends to converfe familiarly witli 
the mod corrupt, as well as the mod ab- 
jcil. All his miracles arc wrought to be- 
nefit mankind ; not one to punidi and afllkt 
them. Indead of uling the almighty power, 
whjch accompanied him, to the purpofe of 
exalting himfcif, and treading down his 
enemies, he makes no other ufe of it than 
to heal and to favc. 

When vou come to read of his fuffer- 
ings and death, ignominy and reproach, 
the forrow of mind, and torment of body, 
which he fubniitted to— when you coodder 
that h was all for our fakc^— *< that by his 
llripes we are healed”«.<ind by his death 
we are raifed from deftruftion to eveiiaft- 
ing life — what can I fay, that can add aof 
thing to the fenfations you mud then feel i 
—No power of language can make 
feene more touching than it appears in the 
plain and ilmple oarnuioos of the evan* 
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gellfts. The heart that is unmoved by lU 
can be fcarccly human -but the emotions 
of tendemefs and compunAioni which al* 
moft every one feels in reading this ac- 
^count, will be of no avail, unlefs applied to 
the trpe end— unicfs it infpiies you with a 
fincere and warm afFeftion towards your 
blefled Lord — with a firm resolution to obey 
his commands ; — to be his faithful dilcU 
.pie — and ever to renounce and abhor thofe 
fins, which brought mankind under divine 
condemnation, and from which wc have 
been redeemed at fo dear a rate. Re- 
member that the title of Chriilian, or fol- 
lower of Chrift, implies «! more than ordi- 
nary decree of holinefs and goodnefs. As 
our motives to virtue are ftrongcr than 
thofe which are afforded to the reft of man- 
kind, our guilt will be proportionably 
greater, if wc depart from it. 

Our Saviour appears to have had three 
great purpefes, in defeending from his 
glory and dwelling amongll men. The 
nrft, to teach them true virtue, both by his 
example and precepts. The fecond, to 
give them the moft forcible motives to the 
pra^licc of it, by “ bringing life and im- 
mortality to light j” by Ihevving them the 
certainty of a rcrurre<J\ion and judgment, 
and the abfolute neceflity of obedience to 
God’s laws. The third, to facrifice him- 
felf for u&, to obtain, by his death, the rc- 
million of our fins, upon our repentance 
and reformation, ancf the power pf bc- 
ftowing on his fincere followers the inefti- 
mable gift of immortal happinefs. 

Mn. Chapem, 

^233. A comparative Vitvj rf the Bltf* 

/id and Curjed at the Laji Day, and the 

In/rence to he drawn from it* 

What a tremendous fccne of the lafi day 
does the gofpel place before our eyes I — 
of that day, when you and every one of 
us (hall awake from the grave, and behold 
tlie Son of God, on his glorious tribunal, 
attended by millions of celefiial beings, of 
.wbofe fuperior excellence we can now 
form no adequate, idea— when, in pre- 
fence of ail mankind, of thofe holy angels, 
and of the great Judge himfelf, you mud 
give an account of your pad life, and hear 
your final doom, from which there an be 
no appeal,^and which mud determine your 
tue to all eternity ; then think-«-ff for t 
nomem you am hewr the thought — what 
will be thedeiblatton, ihame, atra anguidi, 
of thofe wretched feuls, who ihalThear 
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thefe ditadful u^ds ;~»D^n fit«i 
me, ye curfed, into cverlafting fire, piw- 
pared for the devil and his angelt.**<M» 
Oh !wl cannot fupport even the ef 
your becoming one of thofe undone, loft 
creatures ! — 1 trud in God^i mercy, that 
you will make a better ufe of that know- 
ledge of his will, which he has vouchfiiM 
ou, and of thofe amiable dirpofttiont he 
as given you. Lei us therefore turn from 
this horri>l, this infupportable view » and 
rather endeavour to imagine, m far ai it 
pofiible, what will be the fenfations of your 
foul, if you fhall hear our heavenly Judge 
addrefs you in thefe tranrporti^ words-*- 
** ^^ome, thou blcfied of my lather, in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you, fmm 
the foundation of the world. ’’-Think, 
what it mud be, to become an objeft of 
the efteem and applaufc— not only of ail 
mankind aficmblcd together— but of all 
the hod of heaven, of our blefled Lord 
himfelf — nay, of hii and our Almighty 
Father to find your frail flefh changed, 
in a moment, into a glorious celedial body, 
endowed with perfeS beauty, health, ai^ 
agility : — to nnd your foul cleanfed from 
all its faults and infirmities; exalted to the 
pured and nobled affedions ; overHowing 
with divsne love and rapturous gratitude! 
—to have your underdanding enlightened 
and refined ; your heart enlarged and pu- 
rified; and every power and difpofition of 
mind and body adapted to inc highefl 
relHh of viiiuc and happinefs 1— Thus ac- 
compliihed, to be admitted into the fociety 
of amiable and happy beings, all united k 
the mod perfc£l peace ana friendihip, all 
breathing nothing but love to God, and to 
each other ; — with them to dwell in fceoea 
more delightful than the richelt imagina- 
tion can paint— free from every pain and 
care, and from all pofiibility of cnange or 
faticty but, above all, to enjoy the more 
imme^ate prefence of God himfclf^to be 
able to comprehend and admire hit adom- 
ble perfedions in a high degree, though 
flili far ftiort of their infinity— to be coo- 
feious of his love and favour, and to re- 
joice in the light of his countenance !— 
fiv^hcre all imagination foils:— we egn 
form DO idea of that blifi, which may h$ 
communicated to us by fitch a near ap- 
proach to the Source of all beauty and aR 
go^:— we muft content ourfelvei' with 
Dclteving, " that it is what mortal eye badi 
not feen, nor ear heard, neither hath k en- 
tered into the heart of man to conceit.** 
The crown of all our joys will be, tii ft 

X that 
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ihat we arc fccure of poffcfling* them for 
ever— what a tranfporting idea ! 

Can yoo rc^e^l on all thefe things, and 
not feel the mod earned longings alter iin- 
mortally ?— Do not all other view^ and 
defires Teem mean and trifling, when com- 
pared with this ? — And does not your in- 
moft heart refolve, that this fli.ill be the 
chief and conllant objed of its wifaes and 
purfuit, through the whole comic of your 
life ?— If you are not infenfihle to that de- 
lire of happinefs which feems woven into 
our nature, you cannot furely he unmoved 
by the orofpcdl of fuch a tranfeendant de- 
gree of it ; and tliat continued to all eter- 
nity-— perhaps continually increafing. You 
cannot but dread tlje forfeiture of iuch an 
inheritance, as the moll infuppoi table evil ! 
—Remember then — remember the con- 
ditions on which alone it can be obtained. 
God will not give to vice, to carelcliiiefs, 
or floth, the prize he has propofed to vir- 
tue. You have every help that can ani- 
mate your endeavours ; — You have writ- 
ten laws to dircdl you — the example of 
Chrift and his difciples to encourage you 
—the mod awakening motives to engage 
you— and you have belides, the comfoit- 
able promife ofcondant aflillance from the 
Holy Spirit, if you diligently and fincercly 
pray for it.— O I let not all this mercy be 
loll upon yc<j— but give your attention to 
this your only important concern, and ac- 
cept, with profound gratitude, the inclH- 
mablc advantages that are thus altciilion- 
ately offered you. 

Though the four Gofpels are each of 
them A narration of the life, fayings, and 
death of Child ; vet as they arc not 
aflly alike, but feme ciicumilanccs a^d 
favings, omitted in one, arc iccord:d in 
another, you mud make yourfcif peiftdiy 
mader of them all. 

The A^ls of the holy A nolllcs, endowed 
with the Holy Gholl, and authoiizcd by 
their divine Mader, come next in order to 
be read.— Nothing can be more inteied- 
in^ and edifying, than the hidory of their 
adlions-^of the pi.ty, zeal, .Tnd coinage, 
with which they preached the glr.d tidings 
of fidvation ; and of the various exertions 
of the wonderful powers conferred on them 
by the Holy Spirit, for the confirmation of 
their mtfiion. Mrs. Chapone, 

i 234. Cbara^cr of St. Paul. 

The Charailerof St. Paul, and his mira- 
fmloiu convcrfion, demand your particular 
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attention : mod of the apodles were men 
of low birth and education ; but St. Paul 
was a Roman citizen ; that is, he poflelTed 
the privileges annexed to the freedom of 
the city of Rome, which was confidered 
as a high didinclion, in thole countries 
that had been conquered by the Romans, 
lie w’, educated amongd the moll learned 
led of the Jeis.s, and by one of their piin- 
cipal dodors. He was a man of extra- 
ordinary cloqncnce, as .appears not only 
in his wiitlngs, but in fcvcial fpecches in 
his own defence, pronounced before go- 
vernor and couits of jiiflice, wlien iie 
w.is called to act(junt for tlie dodiincs he 
tauglit — II? fcchi? to have been of an 
uncommonly warm temper, and zealous in 
whaicvcr icligion liepiofdfed: this ze.1l, 
before his convciflon, IlieweJ itfclf in the 
mol! u-'judih ible .iclions, by furioufly per- 
lecutino the innocent C'lu iilians : but, tho* 
his actions were b.ul, we may be fure his 
inteiuiops were good ; oihcrwife we Ihould 
not ha\c feen a miiaue employed to con- 
vince him of his m'llake, and to biing him 
into the right way. This ex.imple may 
allure us of t!ic mercy of God towards 
millakcn confcienccs, and ought to infpire 
us with the moll enlarged charity and 
good-will towaids tbofe whofe erroneous 
principles miflead their condud : inllcad 
of refentment and hatred againll their per- 
fons, wc ought only to feel an adive wilh 
of .aflilling them to find the truth ; fince 
wc know’ not whether, if convinced, they 
might not prove, like St. Paul, chofen vcl- 
fcls to promote tlie h.onour of God, and of 
true icligioi. It i. ’>ot now mv inieniion 
to enter v. rh \ou i^to any ot tl.e argu- 
in' nts foi ih.e till'!'. 0!' Cl'iidianity ; otner- 
wife it uoifd he imrulviile wholly to pafs 
over that, whieli .iild. fienithis remark- 
,’.Me co neif.on, and wi.ich Iris been fo 
adn.irahly l!hiU;r.\*i by a noble writer, 
wi.ofc ti id on t.iij fubj.'d is in eveiy 
body’s Itands, JSln. Chapont* 

§ 235. Of ti: Eptjlles. 

Next Ibllcvv tl;e F.pilllcs, which make a 
\M\ important part of the New d'efta- 
mciit; and you cannot be too much em- 
ployed in reading them. They contain the 
moil excellent precepts and admonitions ; 
and aie of particular ufe in explaining 
more at large feveral dodriues of Chrif 
tianity, which wc could not fo fully com- 
prehend without them. There arc, in- 
deed, in the Epifllcs of St. Paul, many 

4 paflagcf 
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paffagei hiu^ to be Meribod: ibch* in 
partiollir, ire the elcibii cha^n to 
the Romans ; tbe greater part of his Epitiei 
to the Corinthians and Galatians; and fe-^ 
vcral chapters of that to the Hebrewsk 
Inftcad Of perplexing yourfclf with thcfe 
more obfcure paflages of fcripture, I would 
wiih you to employ your attention chiefly 
on thofe that are plain ; and to judge of 
the dodlrlnes taught in the other part3» by 
comparing them with what you find in 
thcfe. . It is through the negIcA of this 
rule, that many have been led to draw the 
moll abfurd dodrincs frorn the holy ferip- 
tures.— Let me particularly^ recommend to 
your careful perufal the xii. xiii. xiv, and 
XV. chapters of the Epiftlc to the Romans. 
Ill the xiv. chapter St, Paul has in view the 
cliir-rencc between the Jewifh and Gentile 
(or Heathen) converts, at that time: the 
former were difpofed to look with horror 
on the latter, for their impiety in not pay- 
ing the f'lme regard to the dillinflions of 
dnys and meats that they did ; and the lat- 
ter, on the contrary, were inclined to look 
^vith contempt on the former, for their 
wcaknefs and fuperflition. Excellent is 
the advice which the Apoftlc gives to both 
parties : he exhorts the Jewilh converts 
not to judge, and the Gentiles not to de- 
fpife ; remembering, that the kingdom of 
Heaven is not meat and drink, but rightc- 
oufnefs and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghoft.—Endeavour to conform yourfelf to 
this advice; to acciuirc a temper of uni- 
veifil candour and benevolence ; and learn 
neither to defpife nor condemn any per- 
fons on account of their particular modes 

faith and worlhip; remembering al- 
"'ays, that goodnefs is confined to no party 
■^ihat there are wife and worthy men 
^ong all the fc£ls of Chriflians— and 
that, to his own maftcr, every one muR 
Hand or IklL 

I will enter 90 farther into the fcveral 
points difeafled by St« Paul in his variom 
epiftles— moft of them too intricate for 
your underlhuiding at preieht, and many 
of them beyond my abilities to Rate clear- 
ly* 1 will only i^ain recommend to you, 
to read iskofy pa£gei frequently; which, 
wjth ib mti^ fervoor and eaer^p excite 
you to the pradtee of the moR exalted 
Pioty and b^olence^ If the eifafloni 
ofa houi^wanned with the tendereRaf- 
feaion Ipr the whole haman race^ pre- 
wiiTiiiiitgb OKOwigenidBit, 
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nrged by m abqnenoe which fueh aflte* 
don onlf cot^ are cipdlile of in* 

fluendihg your mind-^you cannot fail to 
$nd, in fuch parts of hif epiRks at art 
adapted to your undeyRanding, the RrongeR 
perfuafives to every virtue that can adorn 
and improve your nature. Mr/. Cln/pm. 

S 236. Tbi Bp^lt if SU Jmmt. 

The cpiftle of St, James ii entirely 
pradical, and exceedingly fine ; you can- 
not Rudy it too much. It feemi particu- 
larly deugned to guard ChriRians againft 
mifunderltanding lome things in St. PauPa 
writings, which have been fatally pervert- 
ed to the encouragement of a dependance 
on faith alone, without good worVs, But 
the more rational commenutors will tell 
you, that, by the works of the law, which 
the apoRIe alTcrts to be incapable of juRi-, 
Tying us, he means, not the works of moral 
nghteoufnefs, but the ceremonial works of 
the Mofaic law; on which the jews laid 
the greateR ftrefs, as ncccflary to falva- 
tion. But St, James tells us, that, ** if any 
« man among us feem to be ^eligio^s^and 
bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth 
** his own heart, that man's religion is, 
" vain and that pure religion, and 
undefiled before God and the Father, it 
“ this, to vifit the fathcrlcls and widow in 
their aiHlfUcn, and to keep himfelf un- 
“ fpotted from the world,'* Faith in Chrilb 
if it produce not thefe efledls, he decltreth 
is dead, or of no power. IM. 

§237. Efifiht 9/ St, PttiTt 0ul tb/ frfi 
of St* Jobu, 

The EpiRlef of St, Peter are dfo full of 
the bcR ioRru^ons and admonitions, con- 
cerning the relative duties of life ; tmongR 
which, arc fee forth the duties of women 
in general, and of wives in particular* 
Some part of his fecond EpiRle is prophe- 
tical ; warning the church of falie teach- 
ers, and. f*lfe doarinet, which Ibeuld un* 
dermine morality, and difgrace the cauib 
of ChriRiantty, 

The firR of St. John is written in n 
highly figurative Utylh which makes it, in 
fome parti, hard ta be underflood;. bua 
the fpmt of divine love^ which it fo 
vendy exfttSki, renders it highly edify- 
bg and delightfiiU— That love of God 
aim of mao, which dtti beloved apol^ fit 
At padMtieally 
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pathetically recommends, is in truth the power is unboundetj, his wifdom w froj- 
e/Icnce of rJigion, as our Saviour himfelf eternity, and his goodnefs endureth f 
Informs us, Mrs. Chapons* ever, ^ 

He fitteth on his throne in the mtsf 
^ 2 Of the Rnelations, and the breath of his mouth giveth life to 

the world. 


The book of the R'^vehtions contains a 
prophetical account of moli of the great 
events re/ating to the ChtiJlian church, 
which were to nappen from the time of the 
writer, St. Jo‘in, to the end of the world. 
Many icarned men have taken a great 
(leal of pains to explain it; and they have 
done ihi'., in many iaftances, very fuccci's- 
fiilly: bur I think it is yet too Toon for 
you to liudy this part of feripture ; Ibme 
years hence, perhaps, there may be no oh- 
jerition to your attempting it, and taking 
into your hands tlie bed cYpofitioos, to 
aflid you in reading fuch of the mod dilh- 
cult parts of the New Tedament as you 
cannot now be fuppofed to underd.md. — 
May Heaven dired ypu in dudying this 
facred volume, and render it the means of 
making you wife unto falvation ! — May 
you love and reverence, as it deferves, this 
bleflcd and invaluable book, which con- 
tains the bed rule of life, the clear -ll de- 
claration of the will and laws of the Dcrty, 
the leviving afl'uiance of favour to true 
penitents, and the unlpcakably joyful tid- 
ings ot eternal life and happrneis to all 
the truly virtuous, through Jelus Cliiid, 
the Saviour and Deliverer of the world ! 

IhuL 

s 239. ECONOMY OF HUMAN LIFE. 

IN TWO PARTS. 


He touche th the flars with his Unger, and 
they run their courfe rejoicing. 

On the wings of the wind he wnJkerh 
abioad, and peiformeth his will through 
a'l the regions of unlimited fpace. 

Older, and grace, and beauty, fpring 
from his hand. 

The voice of wifdom fpeaketh in all his 
works ; but the human underdanding com- 
prehendeth it not. 

d'hc (hadow of knowledge pafieth over 
the mind of man as a dream ; he fcith as 
in the dark; he realoncth, and is de- 
ceived. 

but the wifdom of God is as the light of 
heaver ^ he rcal’oneth not ; his mind is the 
fountain of truth. 

1 udice and mci cy wait before his tlirone ; 
benevolence and love enlighten his coun- 
tenance for ever. 

Who is like unto the Lord in glory ^ 
Who in power fl'iall contend with tlic Al- 
mighty : Hath he any equal in wifdom ’ 
Can any in goodncis be compared unto 
him ? 

He it i<j, O man ! who hath created 
thee : thy dation on earth is fixed bv hh 
appointment : the powers of thy mind are 
tire gift of his goodnefs : the vvondeis of 
thy frame are the work of Iris hand. 

Hear th n his voice, for it is gracious ; 
and he that obeyeth, (hall edablilh his foul 
in peace. 


part I. /)a//W ihatulate to ALjn, conpd(red 
as an individual — the Rojfions — it onum 
•^Confthtguinitj, cr natuial nlatio'is — 
Frc^'tdeiKt'f or the accidtital dijcu'me 
in tnen^tht Sccsal Duties — Religion. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Bow down your head# unto the dull, O 
ye inhabitants of earth ! be filent and re- 
ceive with reverence, inftruffion from on 
high. 

Wherefoever the fun doth fhinc, where* 
foever the wind doth bhxv, wherdoever 
there is an car to hear, and a mind to con- 
ceive; there let the precepts of life be made 
known, let the maxims of truth be honoured 
and obeyed. 

All things proceed from God, His 


DUTIES that relate to MAN, confidercd 
as an I n divi du ali 

§ 240, Consideration. 

Commune with thyfelf, O man 1 and 
confider wherefore thou wert made. 

Contemplate thy powers, contemplate 
thy wants and thy connexions; fo Hialt 
thou difeover the duties of life, and be di- 
reXed in all tliy ways. 

Proceed not to fpeak or aX, before thou 
hall weighed thy words, and examined the 
tendency of every flep thou fhalt take; <0 
fliall difgrace fly far from thee, and in thv 
houfe IhaJl lhame be a llranger ; repentance 
fhall not vifit thee, nor forrow dwell upon 
thy check. 

The thoughtlcfs man bridlcth not his 

tongue ; 
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(ongue; he fpcakcth at random, and is 
entangled in the foolilhnefs of his own 
words. 

As one that runneth in halle, and leapeth 
over a fence, may fall into a pit on the 
other fide, which he doth not fee ; fo is the 
man that plungeth fuddenly into any ac- 
tion, before he hath confidered the confe- 
quences thereof. 

Hearken therefore unto the voice of 
ConfiJeration ; her words are the words of 
wifdom, and her paths lhall lead thee to 
fafety and truth, 

§ 241. Modesty, 

Who art thou, 0 man ! that prefumeft 
on thine ow’n wifdom ? or why doft thou 
vaunt thyfelf on thine own ac ]uirements ? 

The firft ftep towards being wife, is to 
kno.v that thou art ignorant ; and if thou 
wouldft: not be efteemed foolilh in the judg- 
ment of others, caft off the folly of being 
wife in tliine own conceit. 

As a plain garment bed adorneth a 
beautiful woman, fo a decent behaviour is 
the greateil ornament of wildom. 

The fpcech of a modeft man giveth 
Jullre to truth, and the difhdence of his 
words abfolvcth his error. 

He relieth not on his own wifdom ; he 
weigheth the counfels of a friend, and re- 
ceiveth the benefit thereof. 

He turneth away his car from his own 
praife, and believeth it not ; he is the lall 
in difeovering his own perfedlions. 

Yet as a veil addeth to beauty, foare his 
virtues fet off by the fhade which hii mo- 
dclly cafteth upon them. 

But behold the vain man, and obferve 
the arrogant ; he clotheth himfclf in rich 
attire; he walketh in the public flrcet ; he 
cafteth round his eyes, and courteth ob- 
fervation. 

He toffeth up his head, and overlooketh 
the poor; he treateth his inferiors with 
infotence, and his fuperiors in return look 
down on his pride and folly with laughter. 

He defpifeth the judgment of others; 
he reljech on his own opinion, and is con- 
founded. 

He is puffed up with the vanity of his 
imagination ; his delight is to hear and to 
fpeak of himfclf all the day long. 

He fwallowcth with greedinefs his own 
praife, and the flatterer in return caieth 
Kim up. 

§ 242. AfPLICATION* 

Since the days that are pafl are gone fpr 
tvcf, and thofe that are (0 come may oo( 
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come to thee ; it bchoveth thee, 0 man ! 
to employ the prefent time, without re- 
gretting the lofs of that which is pall, or too 
much depending on that which is to come. 

This inlbnt is tliine ; the next is in the 
womb of futurity, and thou knoweft not 
what it may bring forth. 

Whatibever thou refolvefl to do, do it 
quickly. Defer not till the evening what 
the morning may accomplilh. 

Idlcncfs is the parent of want and of 
pain; but the labour of virtue bringeth 
forth pleafurc. 

The hand of diligence defeateth want ; 
profperity and fuccefs are the induftripus 
man’s attendants. 

Who is he that hath acquired wealth, 
that hath rifen to power, that hath clothed 
himfclf with honour, that is fpoken of in 
the city with praife, and that llandeth before 
the king in his council ? Even he that hath 
fhut out Idlencfs from his houfe ; and hath 
faid unto Sloth, Thou art mine enemy. 

He rifeth up early, and licth down late : 
he excrcifeth his min 1 with contemplation, 
and his body witJi adlion, and preferveth 
the health of both. 

The flothful man is a burden to himfclf ; 
his hours hang heavy on his head; he loi- 
tercih about, and knovveth not what he 
would do. 

His days pafs away like the Hiadow of 
a cloud, and he Icaveth behind him no mark 
for remembrance. 

His body is difeafed for want of excr- 
cife ; he wilheth for ailion, but hath not 
power to move; his mind is in darknefs; 
his thoughts are confufed ; he longctli for 
knowledge, but hath no application. 

He would cat of the .ilmond, but hateth 
the trouble of breaking its (hell. 

His houfe is in Jifordcr, his fervants ar« 
walleful and riotous, and he runneth on 
towards ruin ; he feeth it with his eyes, h« 
hc-ircth it with his ears, he fliakcth hi» 
head, and wilheth, but hath no refolution; 
till ruin cometh upon him like a whirlwind, 
and (hamc and repentance defeend witls 
him to the grave. 

^ 243.' Emulation. 

If thy foul thirfteth for honour, if thy 
ear hath any pleafure in the voice of praife, 
raife thyfelf from the dull whereof thou 
art made, and exalt thy aim to fomething 
that is praife-worthy. 

The oak that now fpreadeth its branches 
towards the heavens, was once but an acorn 
in the bowels of the earth, 

A a a 
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Endeirour to be firft in thy calling, 
whatever it be ; neither let any one go be- 
fore thee in well doing : neverthelefs, do 
not envy the merits of another ; but im- 
prove thine own talents. 

Scorn alfo to deprefs thy competitor by 
any dilhoneft or unworthy method : drive 
to raife thyfclf abo\ e him only by excelling 
him i fo HutII thy contcfl for fupciiority be 
crowned with honour, if not with fucccf>. 

By a virtuous emulation, the fpirit of a 
man is exalted within him ; he panteth after 
fame, and rejoiceth as a racer to run his 
courfe. 

He rifeth like the palm-tree in fpitc of 
oppreflion; and as an eagle in the firma- 
ment of heaven, he foareth aloft, and fixeth 
his eye upon the glories of the fun. 

'I’hc examples of eminent men are in his 
vlfions by night, and his delight is to fol- 
low them all the day long. 

He formeth great dedgns, he rejoiceth 
in the execution thereof, and his name 
goeth forth to the ends of the world. 

But the heart of the envious man is g.all 
and bitternefs ; his tongue fpitteth venom ; 
the fuccefs of his neighbour brcakcih his 
nil 

Me fitteth in his cell repining, and the 
good that happeneth to another, is to him 
an evil. 

Hatred and mnlicc feed upon his heart, 
and there is no roll in him. 

He feclcth in his own bread no love to 
goodnefs, and therefore belicvcih his neigh- 
bour is like unto him /elf. 

He endeavours to depreciate ihofc th.it 
excel him, and piutcth an evil intetpreu- 
tion on all their doings. 

He lieth on the w.itch, and meditates 
mirchief; but the dctcllation of man pur- 
fueth him, he is crulbed as a fpider in his 
own web. 

§ 244. Prudence. 

Hear the words of Prudence, give heed 
Onto her counfels, and Jlore them in thine 
heart ; her maxims arc univerfal, and all 
the virtues lean upon her ; die is the guide 
and midrefs of human life. 

Put a bridle on thy tongue ; fet a guard 
before thy lips, led the words of thine own 
month dedroy thy peace. 

I«et him that kt^eth at the lame, take 
care that he halt not hiinrelf:.who(bever 
fpeaketh of another’s failings with plea- 
fure, ihail htar of hii wm with bitt^ia 
of heart 


Of much fpeaklng cometli repentance, 
but in filencc is fafety. 

A talkative man is a nuifance to focicty; 
the ear is lick of his bubbling, the torrent 
of his words overwhelmeth converfation. 

Boad not of thyfelf, for it (ball bring 
contempt upon thee; neither deride an- 
other, for it is dangerous. 

A bitter jed is the poifon of fricndflilp ; 
and he that cannot redrain his tongue, lhall 
have trouble. 

Purnilh thyfclf with the proper accom- 
modations belonging to thy condition ; yet 
fpend not to the utmod of what thou cand 
afford, that the providence of thy youth 
may be a comfort to thy old age. 

Let thine own bufinefs eng.agc thy at- 
tention ; leave the caic of the date to the 
governors thereof. 

I.et not thy recreations be expenfive, 
led the pain of purchaling them cvcccd the 
pleafurc thou had in their enjoyment. 

Neither let profperity put out the eyes 
of circumfpedion, nor abundance cut od 
the hands of frugality ; he that too much 
indulgeth in the fupcrfluitics of life, lhall 
live to lament the want of its ncccfl’aries. 

From the experience of others, do thou 
learn wlflom ; and from their failings cor- 
rect thine own faults. 

Trud no man before thou had tried 
him ; yet midrud not without reafon, it i* 
uncharitable. 

But when thou had proved a man to be 
honed, lock him up in thine heart as a 
treafurc I regard him as a jewel of inedi- 
mablc price. 

Refufe the favours of a mercenary man ; 
they will be a fnarc unto thee ; thou lhalt 
never be quit of tlic obligation, 

Ufe not to-day what to-morrow may 
want ; neither leave that to hazard which 
forcfight may provide for, or care prevent. 

Yet exped not even from Pruaence in- 
fallible fuccefs ; for the day knoweeh not 
wliat the night may bring forth. 

The fool is not always unfortunate, nor 
the wife man always fuccefsful : yet never 
had a fool a thorough enjoyment ; never 
was a wife man wholly unhappy. 

i 245. FORTITUPB. 

Peiilt, and misfortunes, and want, and 
pain, and injury, are more or lefs the cer« 
tain lot of every man that cometh into the 
worid. 

It behoveth thee, therefore, O child of 
calamity 1 early to fortify dfy mind with 

courage 
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courage ajnd patience, that thou maycft 
fupport, with a becoming refolution, thy 
allotted portion of human evil. 

As the camel beareth labour, and heat, 
and hunger, and thirft, through defarts of 
fand, and fiinteth not ; fo the fortitude of 
man ihall fuftain him through nil peiils. 

A noble fpirit difdnineth the malice of 
fortune ; his greatnefs of foul is not to be 
call down. 

He hath not fulFercd Ills happlncfs to 
depend on her fmiles, and therclore with 
her frowns he Ihall not be difmayed. 

As a rock on the fea-lhore he Ihndeth 
firm, and the dafhing of the waves difturb- 
«th him not. 

He raifeth his head like a tower on a hill, 
and the arrows of fortune drop at his feet. 

In the indant of danger the courage of 
his heait fullaineth him; and the lleauinefs 
of his mind beareth him out. 

He meeteth the evils of life as a man 
that goeth forth into battle, and returncth 
with vidory in his hand. 

Under the preflhre of misfortunes, his 
c.almner5 alleviates their weight, and his 
condancy Ihall furmount them. 

But the dadardly fpirit of a timorous 
man betrayeth him to lhaine. 

By Ihrinking under poveity, he doopeth 
down to meannefs ; and by tamely bearing 
ini'ults, he inviteth injuries. 

As a reed is diaken with a breath of air, 
fo the fhadow of evil maketh him tremble. 

In the hour of danger he is cmbarr.idcd 
and confounded ; in the d.ty of misfortune 
he finkcih, and defpair oveiwJidincth his 
fouL 

\ 246. Contentment. 

Forget not, O man ! that thy dation on 
e irth IS appointed by the wifdom of the 
F tcrnal, who knoweth thy lieart, who fecth 
die vanity of all thy wilhes, and who often, 
m merev, denieth thy rcaueds. 

Yet for all reafonablc defires, for all ho- 
»^d endeavours, his benevolence hath 
dlablilhed, in the nature of things, a pro- 
bability of fuccefs. 

The uneafinsfs thou fccleft, the roisfor- 
, tones thou bewailed, behold the root from 
'''hence they fpring ! even thine own folly, 
thine own pride, thine own didemperra 
fancy. 

, Murmur not therefore at the dirpenfi* 
tionj of God, but correfl thine own ncait : 
*>«iiher fay within thyfelf, If I had wealth 
<^poirer»or|aftirei I ihoul4 behappy; for 
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know, they all bring to their fcveral pof- 
fcflbrs their peculiar inconveniencies. 

'Fhc poor man fecth not the vexations 
anil anxieties of the rich, he feelcth not 
th-' dilHculties and perplexities of power, 
neither knoweth he the wcarifomencis of 
leifiirc; and therefore it is that he repineth 
at his own lot. 

But envy not the appearance of happU 
nefs in any man, for iliou knovved not his 
fecrct griefs. 

'I'o be futisficd with a little Is the greated 
wirdom; .and he that incrcafcth his riches, 
incicafeth hi.s cares: but a contented mind 
is a hidden treaiure, and trouble dndeth it 
not. 

Yet if thou fuffered not the allurements 
of foitune to' rob thee of jullicc or tent- 
perance, or charity, ormoddly,evcn riches 
themfelvcs fliall not make thee unhappy. 

But hence (halt thou learn, that the cup 
of lilicity, pure and unmixed, is by no 
means a draught for mortal man. 

Virtue is the race which God hath fet 
him to run, and happinefs the goal, which 
none can arrive at till he hath dnillied his 
courfc, and received his crown in the man* 
fions of eternity. 

f 247. Temperancb, 

The neared approach thou cand make to 
happinefs on this fide the grave, is to enjoy 
from heaven underdandingand health. 

Thefe bleffings if thou pofiefied, and 
wouidd preferve to old age, avoid the al* 
lurements of voluptuoufncl’s, and fly from 
her temptations. 

When flie fpreadctli her delicacies on 
the board, when her wine fparklcth in the 
cup, when (he fmileih upon thee, and pcr-» 
fuadeth thee to be joyful and happy; then 
is the hour of danger, then let Rcafon dand 
firmly on her guard. 

For if thou hearkened unto the words 
of her adverfary, thou ait deceived and 
betrayed. 

The joy which Ihc promifeth, changeth 
to madnefs, and her enjoyments lead on to 
difeafes and death. 

Look round her board ; cad thine eyes 
upon her gueds, and obferve thofe who 
have been allurcai by her dniles, who havo 
lidened to her temputioni. 

Are tlicy not meagre? arc they not 
dckly ? are they not fpiritlefs ? 

Their Ihoit hours of jollity and riot aro 
followed by tedious days of pain and de« 
obe hath debaochd and palled 
A a I their 
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their appetites, that they have no relifti for 
their niceft dainties : her votaries arc be- 
come her victims; the juft and natural 
confequence which God hath ordained, in 
the cO'tftUution of things, for the punifo- 
ment of thofe who abufc his gifts. 

But who is foe that with graceful fteps, 
tnd with ali vely air, trips overyonder plain ? 

The rofe blufocth on her cheeks, the 
fweetnefs of the morning breatheth from 
her lips; joy, tempered with innocence and 
inodefty, fparklcth in her eyes, and from 
the chearfulnefs of her heart foe fingeth as 
foe walks. 

Her name is Health; foe is the daughter 
of Excrcifc and Temperance; their fons 
inhabit the mountains of the northen re- 
gions. 

They arc brave, a»Jlivc, and lively, and 
partake of all the beauties and virtues of 
their filler. 

Vigour ftringeth their nerves, ftrength 
dwellcth in their bones, and labour is their 
delight all the day long. 

'I’he employments of their father excite 
their appetites, and the repalls of their 
mother refrefo them. 

To combat the pafoons is their delight ; 
to conquer evil habits their glory. 

Their plcafures are moderate, and there- 
fore they endure; their repofe is ihort, but 
found and undillurbcd. 

Their blood is pure, their minds are fe- 
rene, and the phyfician findethnotthe way 
to their habitationsk 

But fafciy dwelieth not with the fons of 
men, neither is fee urity, found within their 
gales. 

Behold them expofed to new dangers 
from without, while a traitor within lurk- 
eth to betray them. 

Their healih, their ftrength, their beauty 
and adlivity, have raifed defirc in the bolbm 
of lafcivious love* 

She ftandeth in her bower, foe courteth 
their regard, foe fpreadeth her tempta- 
tions. 

Her limbs are foft and delicate ; her at- 
tire is loofe and inviting. Wantonnefs 
fpeaketh in her eyes, and on her bofom fits 
temptation. She beckonrth them with her 
finger, foewooeth them with her looks, 
and by the fmoothnefi of her tongue; foe 
endeavoureth to deceive. 

Ah ! fly from her allurements. Hop thy 
ears to her enchanting words. If thou 
meeteft the languifoing of her eyes ; if thou 
heareft the foftnets of her voice ; if (he 
cafteth her arms about thce> fiit binde^ 
thee in chains for ever* 


Shame followeth, and difeafe, and wantj 
and care, and repentance. 

Enfeebled by dalliance, with luxury 
pampered, and foftened by floth, ftrength 
mail forfake thy limhs, and health thy con- 
ftitution : thy days foall be few, and thofe 
inglorious ; thy griefs foall be many^ yet 
meet with no compaflion. 


The PASSIONS* 

§ 148. Hope and Fear. 

The promifes of hope are fweetcr than 
rofes in the bud, and far more flattering 
to expeiflation ; but the threatenings of fear 
are a terror to the heart. 

Ncverthelefs, let not hope allure, nor 
fear deter thee from doing that which is 
right ; fo foalt thou be prepared to meet all 
events with an equal mind. 

The terrors even of death are no terrors 
to the good ; he that committeth no evil 
hath nothing to fear. 

In all thy undertakings, let a reafonable 
aifurance animate thy endeavours ; if thou 
defpaireft of fuccefs, thou foalt not fuc- 
ceed. 

Terrify not thy foul with vain fears, 
neither let thy heart fink within thee from 
the phantoms of imagination. 

From fear proccedeth misfortune; but 
he that hopeth, hclpeth himfelf. 

As the ollrich when purfued, hideth his 
head, but forgeiteth his body ; fo the fears 
of a coward expofe him to danger. 

If thou belie veft a thing impoflible, thy 
dcfpondency foall make it fo; but he that 
pcrrevcrcih, foall overcome all difficulties. 

A vain hope flatiercth the heart of a 
fool i but he that is wife purfucth it not. 

In all thy dcfires let reafon go along 
with thee, and fix not thy hoocs beyond 
the bounds of probability ; fo (hall fuccefs 
attend thy undertakings, thy heart foal| 
not be vexed with difappointment, 

\ Jov Grief. 

Let not thy mirth be fo extravtgRnt as 
to intoxicate thy mind, nor ihy forrow fo 
heavy rs to depms thy heart. TAis world 
aifordeth no good fo tranfponing, nor iO' 
flicleth any evil fo fevere, as thould raife 
thee far above, ot ftnk thee much beneath, 
the balaiK* of moderation. 

Lo 1 yonder ftandeth the hoofe of Jot* 
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It is painted on the outfide, and looketh 
gay i thou mayeft know it from the conti- 
nual noifeof mirth andexultution that i/lueth 
from it. 

The millrefs (landeth at the door, and 
calleth aloud to all that pafs by ; Ihe fing- 
etli and ihouteth, and laughcth without 
ceafing. 

She invlteth them to go in and tafte the 
pleafurcs of life, which (he tclleth them 
are no where to be found but beneath her 
roof. 

But enter not thou into her gate ; neither 
aflbeiate thyfelf with ihofe who frequent her 
houfe. 

They call themfelves the Tons of Joy; 
they laugh and feeni delighted : but mad- 
rels and folly are in all their doings. 

I’hey are linked with milchicf'hand in 
hind, and their Heps lead down to evil. 
Dangers befet them round about, and the 
pit of dellrudion yawneth beneath their 
(cet. 

Look now on the other fide, and behold, 
in that vale, overlliadowed with trees, and 
hid from the fight of men, the habitation 
of Sorrow. 

Her bofom heaveth with fighs, her 
mouth is filled with lamentation ; (he de- 
lighteth to dwell on the fubjeft of human 
niifery. 

She looketh on the common accidents of 
life and weepeth ; the weaknels and wick- 
ednefs of man is the theme of her lips. 

All nature to her tcemeth with evil, 
every objeft (he feeth is tinged with the 
gloom of her own mind, and the voice of 
complaint faddeneth her dwelling day and 
night. 

Come not near her cell j her breath is 
contagious; (he will bl.ad the fruits, and 
Mlher the flowers, that adqrn ^nd fweet^q 
the garden of life. 

In avoiding the houfe of Joy, let not thy 
met betray thee to the borders of this dif- 
manfion; but puifue with care the 
middle path, whicl^ (hall lead thee by a 
gentle aicenc to the bower of Tranquillity. 

With her dwelletli Peace, with her 
nwelleth Safety and Contentment. She is 
'Cheerful but not gay ; (he is ferious, but not 
grave ; (he vicwctli the joys and the for- 
rows of life with an equal and (leady eye. 

Prom hence, as from an eminence, (halt 
(hou behold the folly and the mifery of 
(hofe, who led by the gaiety of their heartr , 
^ke up their abode with the companions of 
JolUty and riotous Mirth; or infeed with 


Gloominefs and Melancholy, fpend all their 
days in complaining of the woes and cala- 
mities of human life. 

Thou (halt view them both with pity, 
and the error of their ways (hall keep thy 
feet from llraying. 

§ 250. Angrr. 

As the whirlwind in its fury teareth up 
trees, and deformeth the face of nature, 
or as an earthquake in its convulfions 
oyerturneth whole cities; fo tite rage of 
an angry man throweth mifehief around 
him. Danger and deilru^on wait on his 
hand. 

But confider, and forget not thine own 
weaknefs; I'o (halt thou pardon the failings 
of others. 

InJu’ge not thyfelf in the pafiion of 
anger ; it is whetting a fword to wound thine 
own brcMll, or murder thy friend. 

If thou beared (light provocations with 
patience, it (h ill be imputed unto thee for 
wildom ; and if thou wiped them from thv 
remembrance, thy heart (hall not reproach 
thee. 

Seed thou not that the angry man lofcth 
his underdanding ? Whilll thou art yet in 
thy fenfes, let the wrath of another be a 
Icdbn to thyfelf. 

Do nothing in a paflion. Why wilt thou 
put to Tea in the violence of a dorm ? 

If it be diiHcult to rule thine anger, it is 
wife to prevent it : avoid therefore all oc- 
calions of falling into wrath ; or guard 
thyfelf againd tiicm whenever they occur, 

A fool is provoked with infolcnt fpecch- 
es, but a wi(c man laugheth them to (corn. 

Haibour not revenge in thy bread, it 
will torment thy heart, and difcolour its 
bed inclinations. 

Be always more ready to forgive, than 
to return an injury : he that watches for 
an opportunity of revenge, lietli in wait 
agairtd himl’clf, ard draweth down mifcl^ief 
on his own HqJ. 

A mild anf.vcr to an angry man, like wa- 
tor cart upon the (ire, abateth his neat ; and 
from an enemy he (hall become thy friend. 

Qonfider how few tilings are worthy of 
anger, and tho^ wdt Wpndcr tliat any but 
fools (hould be wrath. 

In folly or weaknefs it always becinne th ; 
but remember, and be well alTured, it fcl- 
dom concludeth without repentance. 

On the heels of Folly trcadeih Shame; at 
the back of Anger rtandeth Remorfe. 

Aa4 A 25** 
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J aji. Pjtt, 

Aa bloiToma and flowers are flrewcd up- 
on earth by the hand of fpring, as the 
kindncfa of furnmer produceth in perfec- 
tion the bounties of harvell ; fo the fmilcs 
of pity fhed bicflings on the children of 
misfortune. 

He who piticth another, recommendetli 
Wmfclf ; but he who is without compaffion, 
deferveth it not. 

The butcher relenteth not at the bleat- 
ing of the Iamb ; neither is the heart of the 
cruel moved widi dillrcfs. 

But the tears of the compaflionatc arc 
fweeter than dew drops falling from roles 
on the bofom of the fpiing. 

Shut not thine car therefore againfl the 
cries of the poor; neither harden thine 
heart againft the calamities of the inno- 
cent. 

When the fathcrlefs call upon thee, when 
the widow’s heart is funk, and Ihe implor- 
cth thy aflilUncc with tears of ibrrow; O 
pity her aflli^lior, and extend thy hand to 
thole who have none to help them. 

When thou fccil the naked wanderer cf 
the ftreet, Ihivcring with cold, and delli- 
tutc of habitation ; let bounty open thine 
heart, let the wings of charity Ihclter him 
from death, that thine own loul may 
Ii\e. 

Whilll the poor man groaneth on the 
bed of ficknefs, whilft the unfortunate lan- 

f uilh in the horrors of a dungeon, or the 
oary head of age lifts up a feeble eye to 
thee for pity ; O how canft thou riot in 
fuperfluous enjoyments, regardlcfs of their 
wants, unfeeling of their woes ! 

§ 2$2» Dcsi RS aW L ove. 

Beware, young man, beware of the al- 
lUicmcnts of wantonnefs, and let not the 
harlot tempt thee to excels in her de- 
lights. 

The madnefs of defire fl'.ali defeat its 
own purfuits ; from the blindnefs of its rage 
thou (halt ru(h upon deftru^lion. 

Therefore give not up thy heart to her 
fweet enticements, neither met thy foul 
to be cpflavcd by her enchanting dclu- 
fions. 

Thq fountain of health, which mull fup- 
ply the Uream of pleafu.c, lhall quickly U 
dried upi and every fpring of joy (hall be 
fxhaqfled. 

in prime of thy life old age (hall 


overtake thee ; thy fun (hall decline in the 
morning of thy days. 

But when virtue and modefty enlighten 
her charms, the luftre of a beautiful wo. 
man is brighter than the ftars of heaven, 
and the influence of her power it is in vain 
to refill. 

The whitenefs ofher bofom tranfeendeth 
the lily ; her (mile is more delicious than 
a garden of rofes. 

The innocence ofher eye is like that of 
the turtle; fimplicity and truth dwtil in 
her heart. 

The kifles ofher mouth are Tweeter than 
honey; the perfumes of Arabia breathe 
from her lips. 

Shut not thy bofom to the tendernefs of 
love; the purity of its flame (hall ennoble 
thy heart, and (often it to receive the fair- 
ell impreflions. 


§ 253. W O M A N. 

Give car, fair daughter of love, to the 
inllrutflions of prudence, and let the pre- 
cepts of truth link deep in thy heart, fo 
drill tlij charms of thy mind add ludrc to 
the elegance of thy form ; and thy beauty, 
like the rofc it refcnibleth, Ihall Vetain ib 
fuectntfs when i‘s blcom is witlicred. 

In the fpiing of thy )outh, in the morn- 
ing of thy days, when the eyes of men gaze 
on thee with delight, and nature whifpcicth 
in thine ear the meaning of their looks : 
ah I hear xvith caution, their fcducing words ; 
guard well thy heait, nor lillcn to^ their loft 
pciluafions. 

Remember that thou art made man’s 
reafonablc companion, not the Have of his 
paflion ; the end of thy being is not merely 
to gratify his loofc dofirc, but to affifl him 
in the toils of life, to foothe him with thy 
tendernefs, and rccompcuce his care with 
foft endearments. 

Who is Ihe that winneth the heart of 
man, that (hbdueih him to love, and 
reigneth in his bread ? 

Lo ! yonder (he walketh in maiden 
fwcetnefs, with innocence in her mind, and 
modedy on her cheek* 

Her hand fcckcth employment, her foot 
dclightetli npt in gadding abroad. 

She is cloathed with neatnefs, (he is fed 
with temperance ; humility and mcekncfi 
art as a crown of glory circling her head. 

On her tongue dwcUcth mufic, die fwcet-* 
nefs of honey Eoweth from her Ups. 

Decency 
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Decency is in all her words, in her an- 
fwers arc mildnefs and truth, 

Submiflion and obedience arc the Icflbns 
of her life, and peace and happinefs arc her 
reward. 

Before her fteps walkcth prudence, and 
virtue attendeth at her right hand. 

Her eye fpeaketh foftnefs and love ; but 
diferetion with a fcepterfiucthon her brow. 

The tongua of the licentious is dumb in 
her prefence, the awe of her virtue keep- 
eth him Jllent. 

When fcandal is bufy, and the fame of 
her neighbour is tofTcd from tongue to 
tongue; if charity and good nature open 
not her mouth, the finger of filencc rellcth 
on her lip. 

Her bread is the manfion of goodnefs, and 
therefore fhe fufpcflotn no evil in others. 

Happy were the man that Ihould make 
her his wife : happy the cliild that (hall call 
her motlicr. 

She prcfidcth in the houfc, and there is 
peace; fhe commanJeth with judgment, 
and is obt 7 cd. 

She arifeth in the morning, fhcconfidcrs 
her afiairs, and appointeth to every one 
their proper bufmefs. 

The care of her family is her whole de- 
light, to that alone flic applieth her ftudy ; 
and elegance with frugality is fcea in her 
manfions. 

The prudence of her management is an 
honour to her hulband, and he hcareth her 
praife with a fecrct delight. 

She informeth the minds of her children 
with wifdom : fhe falhioneth their manners 
from the example of her own goodnefs. 

The woid of her mouth is the law of 
their youth, the motion of her eye com- 
mandeth their obedience. 

She fpeaketh, and her fervants fly ; flic 
pointctli, and the thing is done : for the 
law of love is in their hearts, and her kind- 
nefs addeth wings to their feet. 

In profoerity fhe is not puffed up; in 
advermy me healcih the wounds of fortune 
with patience. 

Till* troubles of her hufband are allevi- 
ated by her counfcls, a\jcl fweetened by her 
endearments ; he puttethins heart in her 
Iwfora, and recciveth comfort. 

Happy is the man that hath made her 
his wifo ; happy the child t^t callcth her 
mother. 

PONSAKGUINITY, or Natural 
Rslatioks. 

\ 254. Husband. 
onto th^felf a wife, and obey the 
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ordinance of God; take unto thyfclf a 
wife and become a faithful member of 
focicty. 

But examine with care, and fix not fu4- 
dcnly. On thy prefent choice depends thy 
future happinefs. 

If much of her time is deflroycdin drefs 
and adoinments; if fhe is enamoured with 
her own beauty, and dclighteth in her own 
praife ; if fhe laughcth much, and talkcth 
loud ; if her foot abideth not in her father*! 
houfc, and her eyes with boldncfs rove on 
the fices of men : though her beauty were 
as the fun in the firmament of heaven, turn 
thy face from her charms, turn thy foct 
from her paths, and fuffer not thy wul to 
be enfnared by the allurements of imagi- 
nation. 

But when thou findeft fcnfibility of heart, 
joined with foftnefs of manners; an ac- 
compliflied mind, with a form agreeable to 
thy fancy; take her home to thy houfe, 
file is worthy to be thy friend, thy compa- 
nion in life, the wife of thy bofom. 

O chcrifli her as a blefling font thee from 
heaven. Let the kindnefs of thy beha- 
viour endear thee to her heart. 

She is the miftrefs of thy houfc ; treat 
her therefore with refpeft, that thy fervants 
may obey her. 

Oppofe not her inclination without caufo; 
flic is the partner of thy caics, make her 
alfo the companion of thy plcafurcs. 

Reprove her faults with gcnilenefs ; cxa(Jl 
nor her obedience with rigour. 

'I'rull thy fccrcts in her bread; her coun- 
fcls are fincere, thou flialt not be deceived. 

Be faithful to her bed ; for fhe is the 
mother of thy children. 

When pain and fickncfs aflault her, let 
thy tcnderiicfs footlie her affliction : a look 
from thee of pity and love fliall alleviate 
her grief, or mitigate her pain, and be of 
more avail than ten phyficians. 

Confider the tendernefs of her fox, the 
delicacy of her frame ; and be not fovere to 
her wcaknefs, but remember thine own 
imperfeflions. 

^ 255. Father. 

Confider thou who art a parent, the im- 
portance of thy truft ; the being thou had 
produced, it is thy duty to fupport. 

Upon thee alfo it dependeth, whether 
the :hild of thy bofom (hall be a blefflng or 
a curfe to thyfolf; an ufoful or a worthlefs 
member to the community. 

Prepwe him early with inflra^lion, and 
feafon nu mind with the maxims ohruth. 
Watch the bent of his inclination, fet 
him 
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him rljght in his youth, and let no evil ha* 
hit gain (Irength with his years. 

So ihall he rife like a cedar on the 
mountains; his head fhall be feen above 
the trees of the foreft. 

A wicked fon is a reproach to his father ; 
but he that doth right is an honour to his 
grey hairs, 

The foil is thine own, let it not v/ant cul- 
tivation ; the feed which thou Towefl, that 
alfo fhah thou reap. 

Teach him obedience, and he Ihall blefs 
thee; teach him modedy and he Ihall not 
be afhamed. 

Teach him gratitude, and he Ihall re- 
ceive benefits ; teach him charity and he 
ihall gain love. 

Teach him temperance and he fliall have 
health ; teach him prudence, and fortune 
fhaH attend him. 

Teach him jullice, and he Ihall be ho- 
noured by the world ; teach him fmccrity, 
amd his own, heart lliall not reproach him. 

T each him diligence, and his wealth Ihall 
incKafe; teach liim benevolence, and his 
mind (hall be exahed. 

Teach him fcience, and his life Hull be 
ofcful ; teach him religion, and his death 
ihall be happy. 

§ 256. Son. 

From the creatures of God let man learn 
wifdom, and apply to himfelf the inllruc- 
lion they give. 

Go to the defert, my fon ; obferve the 
young ftork of the wildernefs ; let him 
ipcak to thy heart ; he bcarcth on his wings 
his aged fire, he lodgeth him with fafety, 
and (upplicihlum with food. 

The piety of a child is fwcetcr than the 
incenfe of Pcrfia offered to the fun ; yea 
more delicious than odours wafted from a 
hold of Arabian fpices by the wdlern 
gales. 

Be grateful then to thy father, for he 
gave thee life; and to thy mother, fbr’lhc 
iuftained thee. 

Hear the words of his mouth, for they 
are fpoken for thy good j give ear to his 
admonition, for it proceedeth from love. 

He hath watched for thy w elfare, he hath 
toiled for thy cafe: do honour therefore to 
his age, and let not his grey hairs be treat- 
ed with irreverence. 

Forget not ihy helplefs infancy, nor the 
frowaranefs of thy youth, and indulge the 
inhrmities of thy aged parents ; afiiff and 
fuppott them in the decline of life. 


So fhall their hoary heads go down to the 
grave in peace ; and thine own children, in 
reverence of thy example* Ihall repay thy 
piety with filial love. 

§ 257. Brothers. 

Ye are the children of one father, pro- 
vided for by his care ; and the breaft of one 
mother hatli given you fuck. 

Let tlic bonds of affe<Hion, therefore, 
unite thee with thy brothers^ that peace 
and happinefs may dwell in thy father’s 
houfe. 

And when ye feparate in the world, re- 
member the relation that bindeth you to 
love and unity; and prefer not a llranger 
to thine own blood. 

If thy brother is in advcrfity, aflid him ; 
if thy filler is in trouble, forfake her not. 

So Hull the fortunes of thy father con- 
tribute to the fupport of his whole race : 
and his care be continued to you all in 
your love to each other. 


PROVIDENCE; cr the accidental Dif- 
fertiices in Men, 

§258. Wise Ignorant. 

The gifts of the underllanding arc the 
treafures of God ; and he appointeth to 
every one his portion, in what mealure 
feemeth good unto.himfelf. 

Hath he endued thee with wifdom ? hath 
he enlightened thy mind w ith the know- 
ledge of truth i Communicate it to the ig- 
norant, for their inllrudion ; communicate 
it to the wife, for thine own improve- 
ment. 

T rue wifdom is Icfs prefaming than foliy. 
The wife man doubteth often, and chang- 
eth his mind; the fool is obilinate, and 
doubteth not ; he knoweth all things bat 
his own ignorance. 

The pride of emptinefs is an abomina- 
tion ; and to talk much is the foolilhncis of 
folly. Ncvcrthcrlcfs, it is the part of wif- 
dom to bear with patience their imperti- 
nence, aftd to pity their abfurdity. 

Yet be not puffed up with thine own 
conceit, neithar bead of fuperior under- 
Handing ; the cleared human knowledge 
is hut biindnels and fcDy. 

The wife man feclCih his imperfcAions, 
and is humbled ; he laboaretli in vain for 
his own approbation 2 but the fool peepeth 
7 in 
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A the Mow ftream of his own mind, and wealth; no grief nor ^refs can nuke 
s plcafed with the pebbles which he fees imprelTion upon it. 
at the bottom: he bringeth them up and But the curfc of iniquity purfueth hims 
Ihcweih them as pearls ; and with the ap- he liveth in continual fear ; the anxiety 
plaufe of his brethren delightcth he him- his mind, and the rapacious defires ot hit 
jclf. ^ ^ ^ own foul, take vengeance upon him for the 

He boafteth attainments in things that calamities he has brought upoh others, 
arc of no worth ; but where it is a fhame O what are the miferies of poverty, in 
to be ignorant, there he hath no under- comparifon with the gnawings of this 
ilanding. ^ man’s heart. 

Even in the paths of wifdom he toileth Let the poor man comfort himfejf, yea* 
after folly ; and foame and difappointment rejoice ; for he hath many reafons. 
are the reward. of his labour. He fitteth down to his morfel in peace; 

But the wife man cultivates his mind with his table is not crowded with flattcrerj and 
knowledge : the improvement of arts is his devourers. 

delight, and their utility to the public He is not embarralTed with a train of 
crowneth him with honour. dependants, nor teafed with the cJamouri 

Neverthelefs the attainment of virtue he of felicitation, 
accounteth as the highell learning : and Debarred from the dainties of the riciu 
the kicncc of happinefs is the ftudy of his he efcapeth alfo their diieafes. 
life. The bread that he eateth, is it not fweet 

to his tafte? the water he drinketh, is it 
§ JS9. Rich and Poor. not pleafant to his third? yea, far more 

delicious than the richeft draughts of the 
The man to whom God hath given rich- luxurious, 
es, andblcflcd with a mind to employ them His labour preferveth his health, and 
aright, is peculiarly favoured, and highly procureth him a repofc, to which the 
diftinguilhed. downy bed of doth is a dranger. 

He looketh on his wealth with pleafure. He Umiteth his defires with humility, and 
bccaufe it affordeth him the means to do the calm of contentment is fweeter to hit 
good. foul than all the acquirements of wealth and 

He feeketh out objc£ls of compadion : he grandeur, 
enquireth into their wants; he rclieveth with Let not the rich therefore prefume oi 
judgment, and without odentation, * his riches, nor the poor in his povertr 
He aflideth and rewardeth merit : he cn- yield to his defpondence ; for the provi- 
courageth ingenuity, and liberally pro- dence of God difpenfeth happinefs to them 
moteth every ufeful defign. both. 

He carrieth on great works ; his country 

IS enriched, and the labourer is employed 5 { 260. Masters and Skrvanti, 

he formetn new fehemes, and the arts re- 
ceive improvement. Repine not, O man, at the date of 

He confidcrcth the fupcrflulties of his fervitude : it is the appointment 0/ God* 
table as belonging to the poor of his neigh- and hath many .advantages ; it removeth 
bourhood, and he defraudeth them not. thee from the cares and iolicitudes of life. 

The benevolence of his mind is not The honour of a fervant is his fidelity ; 
checked by his fortune ; he rcjoiceth there- his highed virtues arc fubmiillon and obe- 
fore in riches, and his joy is blamelefs. dienoe. 

But woe unto him thathcapeth up we.alth Be patient therefore under the reproofs 
in abundance, and rcjoiceth alone in the of thy madcr; and when he rebuketh thee 
podedion thereof : anfwer not again. The filcncc of thy relig- 

That grindeth the face of the poor, and nation (hall not be forgotten, 
confidcrcth not the fwcat of their brows. Be dudious of his intereds, be diligent in 
He thriveth on opprefiion without feel- his affairs, and faithful to the trud whicii 
ing ; the ruin of his brother didurbeth him he repofeth in thee. 

Thy time and thy labour belong unto 
The te?ri of the orphan he drinketh as him. Defraud him not thereof, for he pay- 
tnilk ; the oics of the widow are mufic to eth thee for them. 

)iw eju*. And thou who m a madcr, be jnd to 

tiu heart U hardened with the love of thy fervant, if thou expedeth from him 

fidelity; 
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fidelity ; and rcafonablc in thy commands, 
if thou cxpeftcll a ready obedience. 

The fpirit of a man is in him ; feverity 
and rigour may create fear, but can never 
command his love. 

Mix kindnefs with reproof, and rcafon 
with authority: fo fhall thy admonitions 
take place in his heart, and his duty lhall 
become his plcafure. 

He fliall ferve thee faithfully from the 
motive of gratitude ; he ihall obey thee 
cheerfully from the principle of love: and 
fail not thou, in return, to give his dili- 
gence and fidelity their proper reward. 

4 261. Magistrates and Subjects, 

0 thou, favourite of heaven, whom the 
fons of men, thy equals, have agreed to 
raife to fovcrcign power, and fet as a ruler 
over themfelves ; confidcr the ends and im- 
portance of their truil, far more than the 
dimity and height of thy flation. 

Thou art cloathcd in purple, and feated 
on a throne : the ciown of majelly invefteth 
thy temples ; the feeptre of power is placed 
in thy hand : but not for thyfclf were thefe 
enfigns given ; not meant for thine own, but 
the good of thy kingdom. 

1 he glory of a king is the welfare of his 
people ; his power and dominion redeth on 
the nearts of his fubje^^s. 

The mind of a great prince is exalted 
with the grandeur of his fituation : he rc- 
volvethhigh things, and fcarchcth for bufi- 
nefs wortliy of his power. 

He callcth together the wife men of his 
kingdom, he conCuIteth amongll them with 
freedom, and hearcth the opinions of them 
all. 

He looketh among his people with dif- 
cernment ; he difeovereth the abilities of 
men, and employeth them according to 
their merits. 

1 iis magiftrates are juft, his minifters arc 
wife, and ilic fevouritc of his bofom dc- 
ceiveth him not. 

1 le fmileth on the arts, and they flourifh ; 
tiic fcienccs improve beneath the culture of 
hit hand. 

With the learned and ingenious he de- 
llghteth himfelfj he kindicth in their breafts 
emulation, and the glory of his kingdom is 
exalted by their labours. 

The fpirit of che merchant who extend- 
eth his commerce j the (kill of the farmer, 
who enricheth his 4nds ; the ingenuity of 
the artift> the improvemeot of the fcbolar; 


all thefe he honourcth with his favour, or 
rewardeth with his bounty. 

He planteth new colonies, he buildeth 
ftrong Ihips, he opencth rivers for conveni- 
ence, he formeth harbours for fafety ; his 
people abound in riches, and the ftrength 
of his kingdom encreafeth. 

He frametli his ihtutes with equity and 
wifdom ; liis fubje^fls enjoy the fruits of their 
labour, in fccurity; and their happinefs 
conJiiU in the obl'ervance of the law. 

He foundeth his judgments on the prin- 
ciples of mercy ; but in the punilhment of 
offenders he is drift and impartial. 

His ears are open to the complaints of 
his fubjefts; he reftraincth the hand of 
their oppreffors, and delivereth them fioin 
their tyranny. 

His people therefore look up to him as 
a father, with reverence and love ; they 
confidcr him as the guardian of all they 
enjoy. 

Their affeftion unto him begetteth in his 
bread a love of the public ; the fecurity of 
their happinefs is the objeft of his care. 

No murmers againd him arife in their 
hearts : the machinations of his enemies 
endanger not his date. 

His fubjefts are faithful, and firm in his 
caufe ; they Hand in his defence as awaJl 
of brafs ; the army of a tyi.int flieth before 
them as chad* before the wind. 

Security and peace blefs the dwellings of 
his people ; glory and drength encircle hi< 
throne for ever. 


The SOCIAL DUTIES. 

§ 262. Benevolence. 

When thou confidcreft thy’ wants, when 
thou beholded thy imperfeftions, acknow- 
ledge his goodnefs, 0 fon of humanity ! 
wh 9 honoured thee witli reafon, endued thee 
with fpeech, and placed thee in fociety, to 
receive and confer reciprocal helps and 
mutual obligations. 

Thy food, thy cloathing, thy conveni- 
ence of habitation; thy proteftion from the 
injurib, thy enjoyments of the comforts 
and the pieafures of life : all thefe thou 
oweft to the affiftance of others, and couldft 
not enjoy but in the bands of fodety. 

It is thy duty therefore to be a fnend to 
mankbd, as it b thy intereft that man 
ihould be friendly to thee. 
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As the rofe breatheth fweetnefs from Its 
own nature, fo the heart of a benevolent 
man produceth good works. 

He enjoycth the cafe and tranquillity of 
hii own bread, and rejoiceth in the happi* 
nefs and profperity of his neighbour. 

He openeth not his ear unto flandcr : the 
faults and the failings of men give a pain 
to his heart. 

His defire is to do good, and he fc.arch- 
cth out theoccafions thereof; in removing 
the oppreflions of another he relieveth him- 
lelf. 

From the largenefs of his mind, he 
coinprehendeth in his wilhes the happinefs 
of all men : and fiom the generofiry of his 
heart, he cndcavourcth to promote it. 

J 263. Justice. 

The peace of fociety dependeth on 
juflice; the happineCs of individuals, on 
the fafe enjoyment of all their pollef- 
fions. 

Keep the dcfires of thy heart, therefore, 
wit'iin the bounds of moderation : let the 
hand ofjulHcc lead them aright. 

Cad not an evil eye on the goods of thy 
neighbour; let whatever is his property 
be iacred from thy touch. 

Let no temptation allure thee, nor any 
provocation excite tliec, to lift up thy hand 
to the hazard of his life. 

Defame him not in his charader ; bear 
no falfe witnefs againll him. 

Corrupt not his fervant to cheat or for- 
lakc him ; and the wife of his bofom, O 
tempt not to fin. 

It will be a grief to his heart, which thou 
tand not relieve; an injury to his life, 
which no reparation can atone for. 

In thy dealings with men be impartial 
and jud ; and do unto them ai thou wouldd 
they (hould do unto thee. 

Be faithful 10 thv trud, and deceive not 
the man who rclicth upon thee ; be alTurcd 
b is Icfs evil in the fight of God to deaf, 
than to betray. 

Opprefs not the poor, and defraud not 
of his hire the laboaring man. 

' When thou felled for gain, hear the 
whifperings of confcience, and be fatisfied 
with moderation 5 n6r from the ignorance 
of the buyer make any advantage. 

Pay the debts which thou owed, for he 
who gave thee credit, relied upon thine 
honour; and to with-hold from him his 
it both mean ud onjud. 
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Finally, O fon of focicty ! examine thy 
neart, call remembrance to thy aid ; and if 
in any of thefe things thou finded thou haft 
tranfgrcded, take forrow and fhame to 
thyfclf, and make fpeedy reparation to the 
utmod of thy power. 

^ 264. Charitt. 

Happy is the man who hath fown in 
his bread the feeds of benevolence; the 
pioduce thereof (hall be charity and love. 

Fiom the fountain of his heart (hall rife 
rivcis of gooclncfs; and the dreams (hall 
overflow for the benefit of mankind. 

He aflideth the poor in their trouble ; 
he rejoiceth in furthering the profperity of 
all men. 

He ccnfurcih not his neighbour, he bc- 
llevcth not the talcs of envy and malevo- 
lence, neitlicr repcateth he their (landers. 

He forgiveth the injuries of men, he 
wipeth them from his remembrance ; re- 
venge and malice have no place in his 
heait. 

For evil he returncth not evil; he hateth 
not even his enemies, but rcijuitcth their 
injudice with friendly admonition. 

The griefs and anxieties of men excite 
his compalTion; he endeavoureth to alle- 
viate the weight of their misfortunes, and 
the plcafure of fuccefs rewardctli his la- 
bour. 

He ealmeth the fury, he healcth the 
quarrels of angiy men, and preventeth tJic 
niifchiels of dnfe and animofity. 

He piomotcth in his neighbourhood 
peace and good-will, and his name is re- 
peated with praife and benedidions. 

4 265. Gratitude. 

As the branches of a tree return their 
fap to the root from whence it arofc ; as .t 
river pourcth his dreams to the fea, where 
his fpring was fupplicd ; fo the heart of a 
grateful man dclightcth in returning a be- 
nefit received. 

He acknowlcdgcih his obligations with 
cheerfuincfs ; he looketh on his benefactor 
with love and edeem. 

And if to return it be not in his power, 
he nourifheth the memory oKit in his bread 
with kindnefs, he forgettetn it not ail the 
days of his life. i 

The hand of the generous man is like 
the clouds of heaven, which drop upon tha 
earth, fruits, herbage, and flowers: but 

the 
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the heart of the ungrateful is like a defert 
•f fand, which (walloweth with grccdincfs 
the (howers that fall, and buriem them in 
ka boibm, and produceth nothing. 

Envy not thy benefactor, neither ftrive 
at) conceal the benefit he hath conferred ; 
for though the aCt of gencrofity com- 
■landeth admiration; yet the humility of 
gratitude toucheth the heart, and is ami- 
able in the fight both of God and man. 

But receive not a favour from the hands 
•rthe proud : to the felfifh and avaricious 
have no obligation : the vanity of pride 
foall expofe thee to lhame, the greedinefs 
•f avarice (hall never be fatisfied. 

{ 266. SiNCERirr. 

O thou who art enamoured with the 
beauties of Truth, and hall fixed thy heart 
on the fimpliciiy of her charms, hold fall 
ihy fidelity unto her, and foifake her not ; 
fhe conllancy of thy virtue lhall crown 
thee with honour. 

The tongue of the fincerc is rooted in his 
heart : hypocrify and deceit have no place 
in his words. 

He blulhcth at falfehood, and is con- 
founded : but in fpeaking the truth he hath 
» Heady eye. 

He fupporteth as a man the dignity of 
his charaaer ; to the arts of hypocrify 
he fcorncth to Hoop. 

He is confiHcnt with himfclf; he is never 
•mbarrafled ; he hath courage enough for 
truth, but to lie he is afraid. 

He is far above the meannefs of difiimu- 
lation ; the words of his mouth arc the 
thoughts of his heart. 

Yet with prudence and caution he open- 
♦th his lips ; hcHudieth what is right, and 
fpeaketh with diferetion. 

He advifeth with friendHiip, he reproveth 
with freedom ; and whatfoever he promif- 
cth thall furcly be performed. 

But the heart of the hvpocrltc is hid in 
his brcaH; he malketh his words in the 
fomblancc of truth, while the bufinefs of 
his life is only to deceive. 

He laugheth in forrow, he weepeth in 
^y ; and the words of his mouth have no 
interpretation. 

He workei^i in the dark as a mole, and 
foncieth lie is fafe ; but he hlunderetli into 
light, and is betrayed and expofed, with his 
dirt on his head. 

He paifeth his days with perpetual con- 
foainn; his tongte and hU heart are for 
ever at variance. 


He laboureth for the charaClef of 1 
righteous man ; and huggeth himfclf in 
the thoughts of his cunning. 

O fool, fool ! the pains which thou takell 
to hide what thou art, are more than would 
make thee what thou wouldH feem ; and 
the children of wifdom lhall mock at thy 
cunning, when, in the midH of fccurity, thy 
difguife is Hripped off, and the finger of 
derifion (hall point thee to fcom, 

§ 267. Religion. 

There is but one God, the author, the 
creator, the governor of the world, ah 
mighty, eternal, and incomprehenfible. 

The fun is not God, though his nobicll 
image. He enliveneth the world with his 
brightnefs, his warmth giveth life to the 
produds of the earth ; admire him as the 
creature, the inllrumcnt of God ; but wor- 
(hip him not. 

To the One who is fupreme, moH wife 
and beneficent, and to him alone, belong 
worlbip, adoration, thankfgiving, and 
praife I 

Who hath Hretched forth the heavens 
with his hand, who hath deferibed with his 
finger the courfes of the Hars, 

Who fctteih bounds to the ocean, that it 
cannot pafs ; and faith unto the Hormy 
winds. Be Hill. 

Who (haketh the earth, and the nations 
tremble ; who darteth his lightnings, and 
the wicked are difmayed. 

Who calleth forth worlds by the word 
of his mouth; who fmiteth with his arm, 
and they fink into nothing. 

** O reverence the MajeHy of the Om- 

nipotent ; and tempt not his anger, leil 

thou be deHroyed 

The providence of God is over all his 
works ; he rulcth and diredeth with infinite 
wifdom. 

He hath inHituted laws for the govem- 
ment of the world; he hath wonderfully 
varied them in his beings; and each, by his 
nature, conformeth to his will. 

In the depths of his mind he revolvcih 
all knowledge ; the fccrcls of futurity he 
open before him. 

The thoughts of thy heart are naked to 
his view ; he knoweth thy determination* 
before they are made. 

With refped to his prefcience, there i* 
nothing contingent; with refped to hi* 
providence there is nothing accidental. . 

Wonderful he is in aU his ways ; hi* 

couofeu 
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counfels are infcrutablc; the manner of his foul hath Hiaken off the cumbrous (hackles 
knowledge tranfcendeth thy conception, of this mortal life, (hall equally receive 
Pay therefore to his wifdom all honour from the fcntence of God a juft and ever^ 
** and veneration ; and how down thyfelf lafting retribution, according to their 
in humble and fubmiflive obedience to works. 


his fupreme diredlion,’* 

The Lord is gracious and beneficent; he 
hath created the world in mercy and love. 

His goodnefs is confpicuous in all his 
works; he is the fountain of excellence, 
the centre of perfedion. 

The creatures of his hand declare his 
goodnefs, and all their enjoyments fpeak 
his praife; he clotheth them with beauty, 
he fupporteth them with food, he preferv- 
eth them with pleafure from generation to 
generation. 

If we lift up our eyes to the heavens, 
his glory (hineth forth; if we caft them 
down upon the earth, it is full of his good- 
nefs ; the hills and the vallies rejoice and 
fing ; fields, rivers, and woods rel'ound his 
praife. 

But thee, 0 man, he hath dillinguifhed 
with peculiar favour; and exalted thy 
ftatlon above all cteaturcs. 

He hath endued thee with reafon, to 
maintain thy dominion: he hath fitted thee 
with language, to improve by focicty; and 
exalted thy mind with the powers Of medi- 
tation to contemplate and adore his inimi- 
table perfeilions. 

And in the laws he hath ordained as the 
rule of thy life, fo kindly hath he fuited thy 
duty to thy nature, that obedience to his 
precepts is happinefs to thyfelf. 

** 0 praife his goodnefs with fongs of 
“ thankfgiving, and meditate in filencc on 
the wonders of his love; let thy heart 
overflow with gratitude and acknow- 
“ ledgment ; let the language of thy lips 
** fpeak praife . and adoration ; let the ac- 
tions of thy life fhew thy love to his 
" law.** 

The Lord Is juft and righteous, and will 
judge the earth with equity and truth. 

Hath he eftablifhed his laws in goodnefs 
and mercy, and (hall he not punifh the 
tranfgrcffors thereof? 

O t'link not, bold man I bccaufe thy 
punifliment is delayed, that the arm of the 
Lord is weakened ; neither flatter ihyfdf 
with hopes that he winketh at thy doings. 

His eye pierceth the fccrcts of every 
heart, and he rcmcmbcrcth them for ever ; 
he reipedleth not the perfons or the ilations 
of men. 

The high and the low, the rich and the 
poor, the wife and the ignorant, when the 


Then fhall the wicked tremble and be 
afraid ; but the heart of the righteous lhall 
rejoice in his judgments. 

« 0 fear the Lord, therefore, alt the 
« days of thy life, and walk in the paths 
« which he hath opened before thee. Let 
** prudence admonilh thee, let tcmperanco 
« reftrain, let juftice guide thy hand, benc- 
“ volcnce warm thy heart, and gratitude 
** to heaven infpirc thee with devotion, 
** Thefe (hall give thee happinefs in ihy 
« prefent ftatc, and bring thee to the man- 
“ fion« of eternal felicity, in the paradife 
** of God.'* 

This is the true Economy of Hum a if 
Like. 


ECONOMY of HUMAN LIFE. 

Part H. Matt mfukred in the lentral’-^ 
Conjidered in regard to hts infirmities and 
their effeih^The advantages he may ac^ 
<Hiire over hit Jelhyw-creaturts-^Natural 
accidents. 

MAN confidcrcd in the Genera!, 

§ 268 . Of the Human Frame and 
Structure. 

Weak and ignorant as thou art, 0 man ! 
humble as thou oughteft to be, 0 child of 
the dull ! wouldll tliou raife thy thogghw 
to infinite wifdom ? wouldft thou fee Om- 
nipotence difplayed before thee ? contem- 
plate thine own frame. 

Fearfully and wonderfully art thou made: 
praife therefore thy Creator with awe, and 
rejoice before him with reverence. 

Wherefore of all creatures art thou only 
tred, but that thou fhouldft beliold hu 
works! wherefore art thou to behold, but 
that thou mayft admire them I wherefore 
to admire, but that thou mayft adore their 
and thy Creator I ^ 

Wherefore is confeioufnefs rcpqfcd m 
thee alone ! and whence is it derived to 

thee? t . , » 

Jt is not in flelh to think; it is not in 
bones to reafon. The lion knoweth not 
that worms (hall eat him ; the ox pcrcciv- 
eUi not that he U fed for (laughter . 

Something is added to thee unbke to 
® what 
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what thou fceft: fomcthing informs thy 
clay, higher than all that is the objefl of 
thy fenlcs. Behold, what is it ? 

Thy body rcmaineth perfeft after 
It b fled, therefore it is no part of it ; 
It is immaterial, therefore it is eternal : it 
is free to aft, therefore it is accountable 
for its aftions. 

Knoweth the afs the ufc of food, becaufe 
his teeth mow down the herbage > or 
flandcth the crocodile ereft although lus 
back-bone is as llraight as thine ? 

God formed thee as he had formed 
thefc: after them all wert tliou created: 
fuperiority and command were given thee 
over all, and of his own breath did he 
communicate to thee thy principle of 
knowledge. 

Know thyfelf then tlie pride of his crea- 
tion, the link uniting divinity and matter ; 
behold a part of God hiinlclf within tlte(‘; 
remember thine own dignity, nor dare to 
defeend to evil or meannefs. 

Who planted terror in the tail of the 
ferpent ? who clothed the neck of ilic horle 
with thunder? even ho who hatii inllrufted 
thee to crulh the one under thy feet, and 
to tame the other to thy puipol^s. 

^ 269. 0 / the Use y ' the Sensfs. 

Vaunt not of thy bodv, bfcnif'' it was 
firil formed ; nor of ihy brain, bccaule 
therein thy foul rcrideih. Is not the mailer 
of the houfe more honourable than its 
walls? 

The ground mull be prepared before 
corn be planted; the potlei nialf build his 
furnace before he can make his porcclane. 

As the breath of Heaven faytih unto t!ie 
waters of the deep, '1 his way fliall thy 
billows roll, and no otlicr; thus high and 
no higher, fliall they mile tlieir fury ; fo 
let thy fpirit, O man, acluate and direft 
ihy flelb ; fo let it icpicls its wildncfs. 

Thy foul is the nionaich of thy frame; 
fuffer not its fubjefts to icbcl againll it. 

Thy body is as the globe of the earth, 
thy bones the pillars that fullain it on its 
bafis. . 

As the ocean giveth rife to fprings, 
whofc waters return again into its boibm 
through the rivers, fo runneth tliy life from 
thy heart outwards, and fo runneth it into 
its place again. 

Do not both retain their courfc for ever ? 
Behold, the fame God ordaineth them. 

Is not thy nofc the channel to perfumes ? 
thy mouth the path to delicacies ? Yet know 


thou that perfumes long fmcit become of- 
fenfive, that delicacies deftroy the appetite 
they flatter. 

Are not thine eyes the ccntincis that 
watch for thee ? yet how often arc they 
unable to dillinguifh truth from error ? 

Keep thy foul in moderation, tbach thy 
fpirit to be attentive to its good; fo fliall 
thefe its niinillers be always open to Uie 
conveyances of truth. 

'rhiiie hand is it not a miracle ? is there 
in the creation aught like unto It? where- 
fore was it given thee, but that thou migl.t- 
cil llrctch it out to the affiflance of thy 
bi other ? 

W hy of all tilings living art thou nionr 
made capable of blufhirg I the woild Ih ill 
lead thy flinme upon ihy face: thercfo:e 
do nothing lhamefuh 

Fear and difmay, why rob they the 
countenance of its ruddy fplendor? Avoid 
guilt, and tliou flialt know that fear is be- 
luMth thee ; th it difiiiay is unmanly. 

Wherefore to thee alone f|.)eak Ihado'v > 
in t.ie vifions of tliy pillow? Reveren e 
them; loi know, that dreams ate from 
on high. 

'J hou man alone canfl fpeak. Wonder 
at thy gloiious prerogative; and pay r.) 
him who gave it th^'e a intlonrd and wel- 
come praife, teaching tliy children wifdoin, 
inlliufting the oil* pi mg of thy loins 111 
piety. 

§ 270. 7 /. c So r r rf M a , /V/ O r i c 1 n 
a J Ar F ll rio.NS, 

The Ifellings, O man ! of thy external 
part, aic health, vigour, and proportion. 
'Fae grcutcll of thefc is health. What 
iK'.dth is to the body, even that is honefly 
to the foul. 

That thou hafl a foul, isofall knowledge 
th.c moll certain, of all truths the moll: 
plain unto thee. Be meek, be grateful for 
it. Seek not to krtbw it gratefully ; it is 
infcrutahle. 

'Flunking, underflanding, reafoning, 
willing, call not thefc the foul ! They arc 
its aftions, but they are not its eflence. 

Raifc it not too high, that thou be not 
defpifed* Be not thou like unto thofe who 
fall by climbing ; neither debafe it to the 
fenfe of brutes ; nor be thou like unto the 
horfe and the mule, jn whom there is no 
underflanding. 

Search it by its faculties ; know it by 
its virtues. They are more in number 

than 
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than the hairs of thy head; the flars of 
heaven arc not to be counted with them. 

Think not with Arabia, that one foul is 
parted among all men ; neither believe 
thou with the Tons of Egypt, that every man 
hath many : know, tlut as thy heart, fo 
alio thy foul is one. 

Doth not the fun harden the clay ? doth 
it not alfo foften the wax ? As it is one fun 
th"t worketh both, even fo it is one foul 
that willetli Contraries. 

As the moon retaineth her nature though 
da^kn fs (pretd^Itf'lf before her f.ice a^ a 
curtain, fo t!;>' loul remaincth perfed even 
in the boioin of a fool. 

She is immortal; ih" is imc^nr^r^ib’e; 
fu' : like in all. Health (.cule.^' !ici forth 
to Ihew her lovelinefs, and ipplicaiio:. 
.'ino’nt'‘th her with the oil oi' wlMun'. 

Ahhoug’a Hie lliill live after tlict, tiii. k 
not fhe was horn before tliec. She was 
coiicrcatcd with thy ftelh, and /ormed with 
t'lv 1)1 aln. 

)ullice could not give her to thee exalted 
by virtuts, nor mercy deliver her to thee 
ci( formed by vices. Thcfc mull be thine, 
am! thou muH anfv. er for Lhem. 

Suppofc not death can Ihield thee from 
examination; think not corrupl.oncan hide 
thee from inquiry. He who formed thee 
of ihou knowcll not what, can he not r.iil'e 
to thou knowcll not wh.u again? 
Pcrceiveth not the cock tfichour of niid- 
*11!', lit ? Exaltc’th he not his vcic**, to tell 
tine it is morning ? Knoweth not tne dog 
the footllcps of his mailer? and flieth not 
the wounded goat unto the hcjo that hmil- 
eth him? Yet when thefe die, their fpirlt 
tetuincthto the dull: thine alone fuivivcth. 

Envy not to thefe their lenlcs, bec.iufc 
flicker than thine own. L^.on that tlic 
vantage lieih not in poiTJung good 
tiiu gs, but in the knowing to ulc iiicm. 

Hadll thou the ear ot a Pag, or were 
thine eye as ilrong and piercing as the 
vagle’s ; didP thou equal t!ie f ounds in 
fnielb or could the ape*refign to inee his 
tide, or the tortoife Her feeling ; y t with- 
reafon, w'hat would they avail rhee ? 
Perifh not all thefe like their kindred? 

Hath any one of them the gift of fpeech ? 
any lay unto thee. Therefore did X 
io > 

• The lips of the wife arc as the doors of 
3 cabinet; no fooncr arc they opened, but 
ttvalures arc poured out before tnec, 

Idke unto trees of gold arranged in beds 
tf filver, arc wife fcatcnccs uttered io due 
k'iibn. 
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Canft thou think too greatly of thy fouU 
or can too much be faid in its praife ? It 
is the image of him who gave it. 

RememWr thou its dignity for ever; 
forget not how great a talent is committed 
to thy ch.arge. 

Whatfoever may do good m.ay alfo do 
harm. Beware that thou dired her courfc 
to virtue. 

d’hink not that thou canP lofe her in the 
crow'd ; fiippofc not that thou canll bury 
her in thy clofet. Adlon is her delight, 
and flic will not be withheld from it. 

1 1; r motion is perpetual; her attempts 
arc univcrlal; her agility is not to be fup- 
preflel. Js it at the uttcrmoll parts of 
the earth ? llie will have it : Is it beyond 
me region of the flars.^ yet will her eye 
(lifjovci It. 

Inqaijv is h'V d light. As one who 
travcrleth tin; Initi.ing finds in fcnich of 
write:, fo ia the foal ih.nt Icnicketh after 
knowdedg''. 

Guard her, fir flic is r.ifli ; rePrain her, 
foi Ibe is i,iegul.ar; corii p her, for ihc 
oniiagcoiis moic ftipple is Ihe than water, 
more ilc\;bic than wax, more yielding than 
air. Is il.cie .aught can Inn j licr? 

As a fw o:d in the hand of a madman, 
even f) is the foul to Mm who wanteth 
difcjct.on. 

'i'lic end of her fcaich is tiuth; her 
means to dikuvei it are reafon and expe- 
uencc. K'lt am not thefe weak, uncertain, 
and fallacioU)? How then Inall flic atuia 
unto it ? 

(General opinion is no pi oof of tiuth, 
for the genur‘ility of men ar^ ignorant. 

IVrcavrP thou of thyf lf, the know- 
ledge of him w'o ucaieJ thee, the fenfe 
of t.he wo. flop ir.cu rwell unto finir? sr« 
not tiiofe plain before iliy facc?^;Aud be- 
ll. iM ! ’v;iat is lucre mo.e that inlSnhcedcth 
to know? 

^ 271 . Ofi-v Vr^iou im./Vm 
Human iott. 

As the eve of morning to the laik, as 
the fhade of evening to ihc owl, as liortey 
to tliC bee, or ai 'he carcafe unto the vul- 
t'jrc; even fuch is life unU) the heart Of 

niaij. , 

Though bright, it da7.7deth not; though 
o’/cuic^U difplvMfeth l ot; though fwcet, 
it cloyAh r.ot; though corrupt, it foibii- 
deth l ot ; >ci who is he that knoweth ttl 
true value? 

Learn to ePeem life M it ought; ih'iti 
art thou near the pinnacle ut wifdom, 

B b Think 
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TWnfc not with the fool, that nothing Tow)i4t^l|d,,OcWldof forrow!wm,U 4 
is more valuable; nor believe with the thou live lOhgcr / to breathe, to eat 
pretended wife, that thou oughteil to con- the world ? All this thou done oh 
te/JM it. Love it not for ML but for already. Tod frequent repetition, h? 
tf^egood it may be of to others, ^ not tirefome i or is it not fuperHunus } ' 

(^Id cannot buy it for thee, neither can Woaldfl thou improve thy wifdoip and 
mines of diamonds purchafe back the mo- thy virtue i Alas ! what art thou to hnou? 
jnent thou hall now loil of it. Employ the or who is it that /hall teach tlice? Badly 
facceeding ones in virtue, thou employed the little that thou hali 

Say not, that it were bed not to have dare not, therefore, to complain that more 
been born ; or if born, that it had been is not given thee, 
beft to die early : neither dare thou to a{k Repine not at the want of knowledge; 
of thy Creator, Where had been the evil it muft perilh with thee in the grave. Be 
that I had not exifted ? Good is in thy honeft here, thou (halt be wife hereafter, 
power; the want^ of good is evil ; and if Say not unto the crow, why numbered 
the queftion be juh, lo! it condcmncth thou feven times the age of thy lord ? or 
thee. to tlie fawn, why arc thine eyes to fee mv 

Would the fifh fwallow the bait if he offspring to an hundiedth generations^ 
knew the hook was hidden therein ? would Are thele to be compared with thee in the 
the lion enter the toils if he faw they were abufe of life ? are they riotous ? are thev 
prepared for him ? fo neither were the foul cruel ? are they ungrateful ? Learn from 
!p perilh with this clay, would man wilh to them rather, that innocence of life and fim- 
livc ? neither would a merciful God have plicity of manners are the paths to a good 
created him: know hence thou {halt live old age. 

afterward. ^ Knoweft thou to employ life better than 

As the bird is inclofcd in the cage before thefe 1 then lefs of it may fuiftce thee, 
he feeth it, yet teareth not his flefli againft Man who dares enflave the world when 
its Tides; fo neither labour thou vainly to he knows he can enjoy his tyranny but a 
run from the llatc thou art in; but know moment, what would lie not aim at if he 
it is allotted thee, and be content with it. were immortal ? 

Though its ways are uneven, yet arc Enough haft thou of life, but thou rc* 
they not all painful. Accommodate thy- gardeft it not ; thou art not in want of it, 
fclf to all ; and where there is leaft appear- O man ! but thou art prodigal : thou 
ance of evil, fufped the greateft danger. throweft it lightly away, as if thou hadll 
When thy bed is ftraw, thou fleepeft in more than enough ; and yet thou rcpinell 
fccurity ; but when thou ftretcheth thyfelf that it is not gathered again unto thee ? 
on rofes, beware of the thorns. Know that it is not abundance which 

A good death is better than an evil life : maketh rich, but economy, 
ftrivc therefore to live as long as thou I'he wife continueth to live from his firll 
oughleft, not as long as thou canft. While period ; the fool is always beginning, 
thy lifc^ is jto others worth more than thy Labour not after riches firft, and think 
death, it is thy duty to preferye it. thou afterwards wilt enjoy them. He who 

Complain not with tlie fool, with the neglcdleth the prefent moment, tbroweth 
(hortnefs of thy time : remember that with away all he hath. As the arrow paflclh 
thy days, thy cares arc (hoi tened. through the heart, while the warrior knew 

Take from the period of thy life the not that it was coming; fo IhMl his life be 
ufclefs parts of it, and what remaineth ? taken away bcfiifc he knoweth that he 
Take off the time of thine infancy, the hath it. 

fecond infancy of age, thy flc?p, thy What then is life, that man (honld do- 
thoughtlcTs hours, thy days of ficknefs : fire it? what breathing, that he Ihould 
tnd even at the fulnels of years, how few covet it ? 

feafons haft thou truly numbered. Is it not a fcenc of dclufton, a fcrics ol 

He who gave thee life as a blcffmg, mifadventurcs, a purfuit of cvfts linked oti 
ihortened it to make it more fo. To wh.'it all fides together ? In the beginning it h 
end would longer life have fervid ihcc ? ignorance, pain is in its middle, and it^ 
Wiftieft thou to have had an opportunity end is forrow. . 
of more vices? to the good, will not As one wafkpnlheth on another ti’J 
he who limited thy ^an, be (adsfied with both arc involved m that behind them, eves 
the fruits of it ? fo fucceedeth evil to evil iu the life of m*** i 

th« 
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the greater and the preient up the 

IclTcr and the part. Our terrors arc real 
pvils; our e^ftations loolc for*vard into 
improbabilities. ' 

Fools, to dread as mortals* and to defirc 
gs it rm mortal! 

What pait of life is it that We would 
with to lemain with us ? Is it youth f can 
we be in love with outrage, liccntioufnefs, 
and temerity f Is it age ? then we are fond 
of inlirmities. 

It is laid, grey hairs are revered, and in 
length of days is honour. Virtue can add 
rcvereiice to the bloom of youth; and 
without it age plants more wrinkles in the 
foul than on the forclicad. 

Is age refpeded bccaufe it hateth riot ? 
What jullicc is in this, when it is not age 
that defpifeth pleafurc, but pleaiure that 
defpifeth age. 

Ue virtuous while thou art young, fo 
fliall thine age be honoured. 


ilia// conftdered in regard to hit Injirmities, 
and their Ej^eiis, 

S 27a, Vanity. 

Inconftancy is powerful in the heart of 
man ; intemperance iwayeth it whither it 
uill; dcfpair engrofTeth much of it; and 
fear proclaimeth, Behold, I fit unrivalled 
therein ! but vanity is beyond them all. 

Weep not therefore at the calamities of 
the human llaie ; rat'hT laugh at its fo!li'‘s. 
In the hands of the man adJi'^'led to vani- 
ty, life is but the lhadow of a dream. 

The hero, the moil renowned of human 
charai'lers, what is he but the bubble of 
this weaknefs I the public is unftable and 
ungrateful; why ihould the man of wifdom 
endanger himfelf for fools ? 

The man who n^gleJeth his prefent 
concerns, to revolve hnv he will behave 
when g'-eitcr, feedeth himfelf with wind, 
whi’e his bread is eaten bj' another. 

^ Ad as bccumeth thee in thy prefent fta- 
tlon ; and in more exalted ones thy face 
fhall not be aihamod 

What blindeih the eye, or what hidetli 
the heart of a man from himfelf like va- 
tiity ? Lo ! when thou feeil not thyfelf, 
.then others difeover thee mofl plainly. 

As the '’tulip that is gaudy without fmell, 
confpicuous without ufe; fo is the man 
who fetteth himfeT up on high, and hath 
»ot merit. , 

The heart of the vaiii^.ls troubled while 
tt feemeth content j his cirei arc greater 
^ his pleafttrcH 
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l^s folicitude cannot reft with his bones ; 
the grave is not deep enough to hide it| 
hee.aendcth his thoughts beyond his !«-> 
ing : he befpeaketn praife to b * paid when 
he is gone: but wiioi/ promifeth it, dc- 
ceiveth him. 

As the man that engageth his wife to 
remain in widowhood, that Ihe difturb not 
his foul; fo is he who expefteth that praife 
fhall reach his ears beneath the earth, or 
chcrilh his heart in its Ihroud. 

Do well while thou liveft ; but regard 
not whtit is laid of it. Content thyfelf 
with deferving praife, and thy poftcrity 
fhall rejoice in hearing it. 

As the butterfly, who feeth not her own 
colours; as the jeflaminc, whiCii fcclctb 
not the feent it cafleth around : fo is the 
m.'in who appeareth gny, and biddeth othcri 
to take notue of it. 

Towhatpurpofi', faith he, is my vefture 
of gold i to what end are my tables filled 
with dainties, if no eye gaze upon them ? 
if the world know it not / Give thy rai- 
ment to the naked, and thy food unto the 
hungry ; fo fhalt thou be praifcd, and fc^ 
that thou defer ve ft it- 

Why beftowcll thou on every man the 
flattery of unmeaning words I Tliou know- 
clt when returned thee, thou regardeft it 
not. He knoweth he lieth unio thee j yet 
he knoweth thou wilt thank him for it. 
Speak in finccrity, and thou fhalt hear 
witii inllruftion 

The vain d lighrcih to fpeak of himfelf | 
hut he feeth not that others like not 10 hear 
him. 

If he have done any thing worth praife, 
ifhcpojicfs that whicn is worthy admira- 
tion, his joy is to prt claun it, ins pride is 
to hear it reported. 'Fhc Iciiie of fuch a 
man dcfcatcth iti'elf. Men lay not, fleht^d# 
he hath done i^ or, See, he p. Aeftetn it t 
but, mark how oroud he is oi 11 ! 

The heart or man cannot aiti ivl at once 
to many li ings. He who fixeth his foul 
on Ihew, Jofelli reality. He purfu ili bu j. 
bles wliich break n their fiight, while h« 
treads to earth what would do him ho- 


nour. 
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Nature u''geth thre to inconftancy, 0 
man I therefore guard thyfelf at all limcl 
agaifift'it. 

1 hou art from the womb of thy mother 
various and wavering Fdih tnc loins of 
thy father inhci iteft thou inftabiiity ; no# 
then ftult thou be hrm f 

B b a Thofe 
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Tbofe who gayc thee a body, furni/hed 
it with wcakntfji 5 but he who gave thee 
a foul, armed thee with refolution. Em- 
ploy if, ard thou art wife ; be wife, and 

thou art happy. , . „ , . . 

Let him who docth well, beware how he 
boadeth of it; for rarely it is of his own will. 

h it not the event of an impulfefrom 
without jborn of uncertainty, enforced by 
accident, dependent on fomewhat clfe? 
To thefe men, and to accident, is due the 
praife. 

Beware of irrcfolution in the intent of 
thy unions, beware of inilabiiity in the 
execution ; fo flialt thou tjiumph over two 
gr(*.‘it fillings of thy nature. 

What repfcachcth reafon more than to 
ad contrarieties ? What can fupprefs the 
tendencies to thefe, but fimnefs of mind ? 

The inconlhnt feelcth that he cliangcih, 
but he knoweth not why ; he fecth that he 
efcapeth from hiinfclf, but he perceiveth 
not now. Be thou incapable of change in 
that which is right, and men will' rely 
upon thee. 

Ellablilh unto thyfelf principles of ac- 
tion, and fee that thou ever ad according to 
them. 

Flrft know that thy pilnciples are Jud, 
and then be thou inflexible in the path cf 
them. 

So ihall thy pafllons have ro lu^e over 
thee; fo Iball thy coiiflancy cniuie thee 
tiie good thou poirefleft, and drive from ihy 
door misfoitunc. Anxiety and difappoint- 
ment fliall be flrangers to thy gates. 

Sufped not evil in any one, unul thou 
feert it: when thou feeft it, foigct it not, 
Whofo hath been an enemy, cannot be a 
fiiend ; for man mendeth not of his faults. 

How Ihould his adions be light who 
hath no rule of life ? Nothing can be jull 
wliich pvoccedeth not from rcafon. 

'i'hc inconflant h^^th no peace in his foul ; 
neither can any be at eale whom he con- 
cernctli himfelf with. 

His life i*. unequal; his motions arc ir- 
regular ; his foul changed! with the wca- 
iher. ^ 

'Eo-day l:c loveth thee, to-morrow thou 
a;t deicllcd by him; and why? himfelf 
knoweth not \ . hercfcrc he loved, or where- 
fore Re now’ hateth. ^ 

To- day lu* is the ivt.-int; to-moirow 
thy fvrv.int i'. bfs humble: and why? he 
who is anogai.t without power, will be fa*- 
\i!? where thc.e is no fubjcvtlon. 

To-day lir is profbfc, lo-morrow he 
u..:o hii mouth that which i: 


Ihould caf. Thus it is with him who know, 
eth not moderation. 

Who ihall fay of the car^elion, he ii 
black, when the moment after, the verdure 
of the grafs overfpreadeth him ! 

Who lhall fay of the inconflant, he is 
joyful, when his next breath ihall be fpent 
in flghing. 

What is the life of fuch a man but tb 
phantom of a dream In the morning he 
rifeth happy, at noon he is on the rack : 
this hour he is a god, the next below a 
worm : one moment he laugheth, the next 
he weepeth; he now willeth, in an in- 
flant he willeth not, and in another he 
knoweth not wJierher he willeth or no. 

Yet neither eafe or pain have fixrd 
thcnifelves on him ; neither is he waxed 
greater, or become Icfs ; neither hath he 
had caufe for laughter, nor rcafon for hi;, 
forrow : thcrcfoie fliall none of them a- 
bidc with him. 

The happinefs of the inconflant is as a 
palace built on the fuiface of the land : the 
blowing of the wind canietli away nr 
fbundaiion : what wonder then that it 
fallcth? 

But what cxa’tcd fo:m is this that hi- 
thervvaid> direds its even, its uninterrupted 
courfe ? whofe foot is on the earth, w'ho'e 
head is above the clouds ? 

On his blow fitteth majefly; fteadinefi 
is in liis port; and in his heart rcigneth 
trasujuillity. 

Tnough obflacles appear in the way, he 
deigncih not to look down upon them; 
though heaven and earth oppofe his pal* 
fage, he proceecleth. 

The mountains fink beneath his tread; 
the waters of the ocean are dried up un- 
der the foie of his foot. 

The tyger throweth herfelf acrofs hii 
way in vain ; the fpots of the leopard glow 
againll him unrcgaj’ded. 

He marcheth through the embattled le- 
gions; with Ids hand he putteth afide the 
terrors of death. 

Storms roar againft his llioulders, but 
arc not able to lhakc them ; the thunder 
burfleth over his head in vain ; the lighr- 
ning ferveth but to Ihcw the glories ol hi4 
countenance. 

Hi: name is Resolution ! He cometH 
from the utmoil parts of the caith; he 
fecth happinefs afar off before him ; hh 
eye difeovereth her temple beyond tlic lb 
mils of the pole. 

He walketh up to it, he cntcrcth boldly# 
and he remaliicih there for ever. 

Eflalliib 
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Eftabl’ftv thy heart, O min! in that 
»^hich is ligh^ ; and then know the greatcd 
of human praife is to be immutable. 

§ 274. Wkakness. 

Vain and inconllant as thou art, 0 child 
of imperfedlion I how cand thou but be 
\vjak ? Ij> not inconitancy con ludV'd with 
hailcy? Can there be vanity witnout in- 
lirmit/ ? avoid the danger of t;ic onr» an I 
tnoii ihalt elcape the inifchiefs of liie other. 

Waercin a:[ thou rnoll weak r in tnac 
wlierein tliou fceineil moll ilrong; in that 
u!ii‘iciii moll tlioa gloried: even in pol- 
ielli ig the things wnich thou hall : m uli ig 
the go.id that is about taee. 

Are not ihy delres allb fi ail ? or know el 
th'ia even wnac It is thou wouVioll wi.h ? 
Waen thou hall obtained what moll t lOa 
Ijaghteil after, behold it coateaUth tiice 
not. 

Wherefore lofeth the plcafure that is be- 
fore tliee its reli h ? and wliy appcarctli 
tii.it which is yet to come the Iwceter .»* lie- 
caule thou art weaned w th tlie good of 
t.iis, hc.w.iule thou knowell not the evil of 
that waicn is not with thee, Know that to 
be content is to be happy. 

Coaldell thou cnule for thyfelf, would 
thy Cieatof lay beiorc thee all tnac thine 
hs'a.t cjulJ a k lor f would liappinefs then 
renuin vvitn tneei* or vsould joy dwell al- 
Wa/i in thy gates ? 

Alas! tay weaknefj forbiddeth it ; thy 
»hfi..muy dcclarcth again.i it. Variety n 
to thee in the place or plealure ; bat that 
^'hicn permanently dehgntetn ijiu.t bo per- 
manent. 

^ nea it is gone, thou repented the lofs 
of it, taougii, wnile it was with thee, thou 
^tlpiieil It. 

i hat which fucceedeth it, hath no more 
pleafure for thee ; and thou .ifterwarda 
jjuurel’eil with thyfelf for prefeiring it; 
behold the only circumllance in whicii thou 
crrcll not ! 

ii there any thing in which thy wcak- 
appeareth more than in dciinng 

hangs } It is m the poUelfing and in the 
them. 

^ Cood things ceafe to be good in our en- 
J'>/mcnt of iliem. Wnat nature meant 
I ^re Iwetts, arc I'ources or bitternefs to us ; 

* om our delights aril'e pain; from our joys, 
lorrow. 

Be moderate in the enjoyment, and it 
Jhal! rcmaiii in thy poffelhon; let thy joy 
c rounded on realon j and to its end 
borrow be a Granger# 


AND RELIGIOUS. 

The delights of love ar^ ulhercd in by 
iighs, and they terminate in languilhmcnt 
and dv jedion. The object thou burned 
for, nau 'bates with fatiety : and no fooner 
hall thou pulTAIcd it, but thou art weary of 
its prefence. 

Join elleem to thy admiration, unite 
fri.mJihip with thy love; folhalt thou find 
in the end, content fo abfolutc, that it fur- 
p ilictli raptures, tranquillity more worth 
than ecilafy. 

G ) i uuth given thee no good without 
its aJmixtuje of evil ; but he hath given 
tiic ‘ al.o ti»e means of throwing olf the evil 

f. om it. 

i\. j >y is trst without the alloy oPpain, 
fa neither is farrow without its portion of 
ple.ilu e. Jay and grief, though unlike, 
arc u.utc.1. (jai own choice only can give 
them us entire. 

Melancholy itfelf often giveth delight, 
and the c.xtrcmity of joy is mingled with 
tears. 

'roe bell things in the hands of a fool 
may be turned to his dcllrudion ; and out 
of the word t'.ic wife will find the means of 
good. 

bo blended is wcaknefs in thy nature, O 
man ; that thou hall not llrcngth either to 
be goo I, or to be evil culirely. Rejoice 
that tlioj canil not excel in evil, and let 
the good tiiat is within thy reach coiueiiK 
t.hee. 

The virtues are allotted to various fla-t 
tions. Se..k not after impoliibilitics, nor 

g. leve that thou caull not polfefs them at all, 

Wouldll thou at once have the libera- 
lity of the rich, and the contentment of the 
poor ? or lhall the wife of thy bofom be 
dcipifed, becaufe (he ihewcth not the vir- 
tues of the widow j* 

If thy father fink before thee in the dl- 
vihoisofihv country, can at once thy jul- 
tice deilroy him, .and tfiy duly favc his life I 

If thou belioldcilthy brother in the ago- 
nies of allow death, is it not mercy to put 
a period to his life, and is it not alio vleath 
to be his murdeier ? 

Truth is but. d^nc ; thy doubts are of 
thine own rading. He wao m.aJc virtues 
vvhattliey arc, planted alfo in tlice a know- 
ledge or their pre-eminence. AT as iliy 
(oul did.atcs to thee, and the end iliall be 
always right. 

^275. Qf I nsufficiency e/' 
Knowlioce. 

- ' 

If there is any thing lovely, if there is 
any thing delkrable, it' there is any thing 
B b 3 withm 
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withtfl Ae wach of man that is worthy of 

S raife, it it not knowledge ? and yet ndto 
f he that ittoineth unto it ? 

The ftaceiman proclalmeth that he hath 
it ; the ruler of the peopl * claimeth the 
praife of it; but hncleih the iubjc6l that he 
pofleiTeth it ? 

Evil Is not requifite to man; neither can 
vice be neceflary to be tolerated : yet how 
many evils ai e permitted by ti^e connivance 
of the laws? how many crimes committed 
by the decrees of the council ? 

But be wife, O ruler I and learn, O thou 
that art to command the nations ! One 
crime authorized by thee, is woric than the 
efcapO of ten from punifliment. 

When thy people are numerous, when 
thy fons increale about thy table; fendeft 
thou them not out to flay the innocent, and 
to fall be fore the (word of him whom they 
have not offend cd ? 

If the objeft of thy defires demandeth 
the lives of a thouiand, fayed thou not, I 
v/ill have it? Suiely thou forgettell that 
he who created thee, created dfo thcle; 
and that their blood is as ricii as tiiine. 

Saycll thou, that judic.' cani'.ot Ik cxc- 
Uuted without wrong 1 furely thine own 
words condemn thee. 

Thou who flattered with falfc hopes the 
criminal, that he may tonfeis iiis gui t ; 
art thou not unto him a criminal ? or is 
thy guilt the Icfs, becaufc he cannot pu- 
uilh u? 

When thou commanded to the torture 
him who is but lufpc^Vd of ill, daied thou 
to remember, that thou mayed rack the in- 
jiocent ? 

Is thy purpofe anfwcicd by the event ? 
is thy foul latisflcd with his confeflton? 
Pain will enforce him to fay what is not, as 
cafy as what is ; and anguidi hath caufed 
innocence to accuie herfelt. 

That thou mayed not Icill him without 
caufe, thou dod worfe than kill him : that 
thou mayed prove if he be guilty, thou dc- 
droyed nim innocent. 

O blindnefs to all truth ! O InfulHci- 
mey ot the wifdom of the wife ! know 
when thy judge fliall bid thee account for 
this, thou lhalt wUh ten thoufand guUty to 
bave go^e free, rather than one umocent 
Ibcn to (Und forth againd thee. 

InfuiHcient as thou art to the mainte- 
nance of judice, how {halt thou arrive at 
^ knowledge of truth ? how (halt 
afeend to the Ibotftep of her throne ? 

As the owl is bimded by the ladiance 
cf the fuQ, fo ihall the br^tuda of her 


countenance datsle thee in thy approaches. 

If thou wouidd mount up into her 
throne, flrd bow thyfelf at her footdool ; 
If thou wouidd arrive at the knowledge of 
her, fird inform thyfelf of thine own ig- 
norance. 

More worth is ihe than pearls, there- 
fore feek her carefully : the emerald, and 
the fapphirc, and the ruby, are as dirt be- 
neath her feet ; therefore purlue her man- 
fully. 

'1 he way to her is labour ; attention is 
the pilot that mud condud thee into her 
ports. But W'cary not in the way ; for 
when thou art arrived at her, the toil Ihall 
be 10 thee for pleafurc. 

Say not ^unto thyfelf, Behold, truth 
breedeth hatred, ami 1 wi 1 avoid it; dif- 
flmMlation raifeth friends, and 1 will follow 
it. Are not the enemies made by truth, 
better than the friends obiaincd by Bat- 
tery ? 

Naturally doth man defirc the truth, yet 
when it is before him, he wid n#t appre- 
hend it ; and if it force itfclf upon .iim, is 
he not offended at it ? 

The fault is not in truth, for fiiat is ami- 
able ; but the weaknefs of men beareth not 
its fplcndour, 

Wouidd thou fee thine O'vn infufticiency 
more plainly ? view thyfelf at thy devo- 
tions ! To what end was reli .ion inditut- 
ed, but to teach thee thine infirmities, to 
remind thee of thy weaknefs, to ihew thee 
that from heaven alone thou art to hope 
for good ? 

Doth It not remind thee that thou art 
dud I doth it not tell thee that thou art 
aihes ? And behold repentance is not built 
on frailty ? 

When thou gived an oath, when thou 
fwcared thou wilt not deceive ; behold it 
fpreadeth fhame upon thy face, and upon 
tne face of him that rcccivcth it. Lcam 
to be jud, and repentance may be forgot- 
ten ; Icain to be honed, and oaths are un- 
ncceffary. 

The (horter follies are, the better : fay 
not therefore to thyfelf, 1 will not play the 
fool by halves. 

He that heareth his own faults with pa- 
tience, fhall reprove another with bold- 
nefs. 

He that giveth a denial with realbn, Ihal] 
fuffer a repulfe with moderation. 

If thou art fofpeded, 'anfwer with five- 
dom : whom fbowd fofpicion affnght, ex- 
cept the guilty ? 

The tender of heart ii tinted in>Bi hie 
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pttrpofe 1 j/ fap^itaiioiit) the proud is 
rendered more dbftinate by entreaty, the 
fenfc of tWne infufficiency copitnanded 
thee to hear ; but to be juft, thou mull 
bear without thy palTions. 

§ 276. Misery. 

Feeble and infulHcient as thou art, O 
man, in ^ood ; frail and incontlant as thou 
art in pleafure; yet there is a thing in 
which thou art ftrong and unlhaken. Its 
name is Mifery. 

It is the chara^ler of thy being, the pre- 
rogative of thy nature; in thy breaft alone 
it relidcth ; without thee there is noticing 
of it. And behold, what is it9 fource, but 
thine ou n paflions ? 

He who gave thee thefe, gave thee alfo 
rcaibn to fubdue them ; «xert it, and thou 
fhalt trample them under thy feet. 

'fhine entrance into the world, is it not 
Ihameful ? thy deftruftion is it not glorious? 
Lo ! men adorn the inftruments of death 
with gold and gems, and wear tliem above 
their garments. 

He who begetteth a man, bideth his 
face; but he who killeth a thoufand is 
honoured. 

Know thou, notwithftanding, that in thii 
is error. Cuftom cannot .alter the nature of 
truth ; neither can the opinion of men dc- 
ftroy juftice ; the glory and the lhamc are 
mifplaced, 

There is but one way for man to be pro- 
duced : there arc a thoufand by which he 
may be deftroyed. 

There is no praife, or honour, to him 
vt’ho giveth being to another; but tri- 
umphs and empire arc the rewards of mur- 
der. 

Yet he who hath many children, hath 
as many blefllncs j and he who hath taken 
away the life of another, fhaU not enjoy 
his own. 

While the favage curfeth the birth of his 
fon, and blclTcth the death of his father, 
doth he not call himfejf a monftcr ? 

Enough of evil is allotted unto man ; but 
be maketh it more while he lamenteth it. 

The greateft of all human ills is forrow ; 

' too much of this thou art bom unto ; add 
not unto it by thy own pcrvcrfcnefi. 

Grief is natural to tnee, and is always 
about thee ; pleafure is a llranger, and vi- 
fiteth thee but by times : nfe well thy reafon, 
^nd forrow (hail be cad behind thee ; 

£ nident, and the vifiu of joy (hall rcmaiii 
with thee. * 

Every part of d»y fnmO' U captUc of 
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forrow; but few and narrow are the patha 
that lead to delight. 

Pleafures can be admitted only ftmply ; 
but pains ruifti in a thoufand at a time. 

As the blaze of ftraw fadeth as foon as it 
is kindled, fo pafteth away the brightnefi 
of joy, and thou knoweft not W'hat is be- 
come of it. 

Sorrow is freauent; pleafure is rare: 
pain cometh of itfclf; delight mull be pur- 
chafed : grief is unmixed ; but joy wantcth 
not its .alloy of bittcrncls. 

As the loundeft health is Icfs perceived 
than the flightell malady, fo the highcll 
joy touclicth us Icfs deep tlian the fmallell 
foi row. 

We arc in love with anguifti ; we often 
fly from pleafure; when wc purchafe it« 
cofteth it not more than it is worth i 

Reflexion is the bufmefs of man: a 
fenfc of his (late is his lirft duty ; but 
who remembereth himfclf in Joy. It is not 
in mercy then that forrow is allotted unto 
us ? 

Man forefeeth the evil that is to come j 
he remembereth it when it is pall: he 
confidercth not that the thought of alftic- 
tion woundeth deeper than tnc afflidlion 
itfelf. Think not of thy pain, but when it 
is upon thee, and thou (halt avoid what molt 
would hurt thee. 

He who weepeth before he needeth* 
wcepeth more than he needeth : and why, 
but that he loveth weeping ? 

The Hag weepeth not till the fpear is 
lifted up againft him ; nor do the tears of 
the beaver fall, till the hound is ready to 
feize him : man anticipateth death, by the 
apprehenfions of it ; and the fear is gicatcr 
mifery than the event itfclf. 

Be always prepared to give an account of 
thine actions ; and the beft death is |ha( 
which is lead premediuted. 

S 277. 0 / jUDCMBNT, 

The greateft bounties given to man, are 
judgment and will; happy is he who mif- 
applicth them not. 

As the torrent that rolleth down the 
mountain#, deftroyeth all that U borne 
away by it; fodoth common opinion over- 
whelm reafon in him who fubmiitcih to k, 
without faying. What is thy foundationf 

Sec that what thou rcceivell as truth be 
not the (hadmv of it ; what thou acknow- 
ledged as convincing, is often but plaufiWc. 
Be firm, be cgnlUlPii determine tor thyfelf ; 
fo (halt thou be aniwerable only for thiAC 
own wMknefi , 

B b 4 Say 
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‘ Ssty rtot tnAt th^ event proveth the wiC 
dom of the nation : rejrcmber nun is not 
aBovo the rcjch of acLiucfUs. 

Condemn not the judgment •of another, 
becattie it differcth ftom thino own; may 
not even both b'; in an error? 

When thou e/lecrneil a m.in for his titles, 
and contemrirth the flrangrr becaufe he 
Wanteth them, judgell thoa not of the 
' tamel by its bridle ? 

Thlnlc not lliou art revenged of thine 
enemv when thou lla)cfl him: thou putted 
him beyond thy reach, theu gived him 
quiet, and thou taked from thyfclf all 
means of hurting him. 

Was ihy mother incontinent, .and griev- 
cth it thee to be told of it ? Is fi.'iilty in thy 
wife, and art thou pained at the n proach 
of it? He who dvipileih tlicc for it, con- 
demneth him Tel f. Ait thou anfvseiablc for 
the vices of anotl.cr ? 

Difrcgard not a jcwcMrccnnfc thou pof- 
fcfl'eft it ; neither cnh.ance the u the value of 
n thing, bccaufe it is another’s: podcliion 
to the wife addeth to the pjitc of it. 
Honour not thy wife the Icfs, hccaurc die 
is in thy power; ainldelptfc him th.it hath 
faid, Would thou Io\c her Icfs? mairy 
her ! What hath put lier into thy povsor, 
but her confidence in thy virtue.^ diouldd 
thou love her Ilfs for being moic obliged 
to her ! 

If thou vvert jiid in thy courtHiip of her, 
though thou neglcded her wliile thou had 
her, yet fiiall iier Id's be bitter to ihv 
foul. 

He who ihinketli another bled, only bc- 
caufc he pofiedeth her; if l.e be not wiicr 
than thee, at lead he is more happy. 

Weigh not the Id's thy fiiend h:ith fuf- 
fered by the te.ais he dicddcih for it; the 
greated griefs are above thde cxprtdioiis 
of tlum. 

Edecm not an aifiion beenufe it is done 
with noife and pomp ; tlie nobled foul is 
that which doth gieat things, and is not 
moved in the doing them. 

Fame adonidicin the ear cf him who 
heareih it; but trarqiiiility rejolccth tiie 
htart that is pcfi'drcd of it. 

.Attiibutc net the good adionsef another 
to bad caufes: thou cand not know his 
heart ; but the world will know by this, 
that thine is full of envy. 

There is not in hypocrify more vice 
than folly ; to be hpned is as eafy as to 
fee m fo. 

Be more ready to acknowledge a bene- 
it torn to revenge an injury $ fo fhalt thou 


have more beneHts than injuries done unto 
thee. 

Be more ready to love than to hate; fo 
/lull thou be loved by more than hate thee. 

Be willing to commend, and be flow to 
cenlurc ; lhall praife be upon thy virtues, 
and the eye of enmity fliall be blind to thy 
imperfediops. 

When thou dofl good, do it beCciufe it U 
good; uot bec.aufe men eflccin it: v,li n 
tliou avoidell evil, fly it becaufc it is ev I; 
not bccaulc men fpeak againft it: be iiOm-ll 
for love cf hontlly, and thou fliall be>un;, 
fornly fo; he that doth it without piii .'i- 
p!e. Is wavering. 

Wilh rather to be reproved by t’ e wi'e, 
than to be applauded by him who lialii no 
undeir.inding ; when they tell thte of a 
fault, they luppoie tliou canll impiove; the 
rather, when he pir.iCeiii thee, lidnktll thou 
like unro liimlelf. 

Accept not an oflicc for wliich thou art 
rot qiulifled, led he who knoweth nioietf 
it dei'pile thee. 

luflruclnot another In that wherein thy- 
fdf art ignorant; when he Icith it, he will 
ijphr.iid thee. 

hxpeft not a friendfliip with him wlio 
hath ir'ured tlue ; he who lufl’erctli the 
wrong, may fugue it; but he who doth 
it, never will be well with jiim. 

Lay not too great obligations on bim 
thou wiiheil thy friend ; behold ! the fenfe 
of them will drive him from thee : a little 
bercht gaineth friendfliip; a great one 
iiiakeih an enemy. 

Nevcrihdefs, ingratitude is not in llie 
natuie of n an ; neillier is hi.i anger iire- 
concilcablc : he hateth to be put in mind 
ol .1 debt he cannot pav ; lie i . afhainrd in 
the preleiKC of him whom lie hath in- 
juieii. 

Repine not at the good of a flranger# 
neither rejoice tliou in the evil that befal- 
Ktli thine enemy : vvilheft thou that others 
fiioulJ do thus to thee? 

WoulJll iliou enjoy the good-will of all 
men, let thine own benevolence be univer- 
faf If thou obtainell it not by this, no 
other means could give it thee : and know, 
though thou haft it not, thou haft, the 
greater pleafure of having merited it. 

§ 27S. Presumption. 

Pride and meannefs feem incompatible; 
but man reconcileth contrarieties: he is ac 
once the moft miferable and the moil ar« 
roMnt of all creatures, 
rrefumption is the baoe of reafon ; it is 

the 
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the nurfe of trx^; yet it is congenial with 

reafon in \ . , , . , 

Who is there that judgeth not either too 
highly of himlclf, or thinketh too meanly 
of others. 

Our Creator himfelf cfcapeth not our 
prefumption : how then (hall we be fafefrom 
one another ? 

What is the origin of fuperftition ? and 
whence arifeth falfe worlhip ? From our 
prefuming to reafon about what is above 
our reach, to comprehend what is incom- 
prehcnfible. 

Limited and weak as our underftandings 
are, wc employ not even their little forces 
as we ought, Wc foar not h’gh enough 
in our approaches to God’s greatnefs; 
we give not wing enough to our ideas, 
when we enter into the adoration of di- 
vinity. 

Man who fears to breathe a whifper 
againft his earthly fovereign, trembles not 
to arraign the difpenfations of his God : he 
Jorgetieih his majedy, and rejudgcih his 
ju igincnts. 

He who darcth not repeat the name of 
his prince without honour, yet blurticth not 
to c'ill that of his Creator to be witneis to 
a lie. 

He who would hear the fentence of the 
niagillratc with filcncc, yet darcth to plead 
with the Eternal ; he attempteth to Tooth 
him with intreaties, to flatter him with pro- 
miles, to agree with him upon conditions ; 
nay, to brave and murmur at him if hisre- 
<jucll is not granted. 

Why art thou unpuniflicd, O man I in 
thy impiety, but that this is not thy day of 
retribution. 

Be not like unto thofe who fight with 
the thunder; neither dare thou to deny 
thy Creator thy prayers, bccaufe he chal- 
tifeth thee. 'I'hy madnefs in this is on 
thine own head ; thy impiety hurteth no 
one but thyfclf. 

Why boafleth man that he is the fa- 
vourite of his Maker, yet neglcfleth to 
pay his thanks and his adorations for it f 
b[ow fuiteth fuch a life with a belief fo 
haughty ? 

Man, who is truly but a mote in the 
wide expanle, bclievetii tl'.e whole earth 
and heaven to be created for him . he 
thinketh the whole frame of nature hath in- 
tcrefl in his well-being. 

As the fool, while the images tremble 
On the boforo of the water, .thinketh that 
trees, town^, and the wide horifon, arc 
to ^ him pleafure $ (o izum> while 


fn 

nature performs her defined courfe, bc« 
lieves that all her motions a^-c but to €»• 
tertain his eye. 

While hf courts the rays of the fun to 
warm him, he fuppofeth it made only to 
be of ufe to him ; while he traceth the 
moon in her nightly path, he belicvcth that 
Die was credited to do him pleafure. 

Fool to thine own pride ! be humble I 
know thou art not the caufc why the woild 
holdeth its courfc ; for ihcc are not made 
the viciflitudcs of fummer and winter. 

No change would follow if thy whole 
race exifled not ; thou art but one among 
millions that are blcflcd in it. 

K\ilt not thyfclf to the heavens; for, 
lo, the angels are above thee ; nor difdain 
thy fcllow-inhabii.ints of the c.arth, though 
they arc inferior to tlice. Arc they not 
the work of the fame hand? 

Thou who ;ut happy by the mercy of 
thy Crc.uor, how dardt ti'.ou in wantoimefs 
put others of his creatures to torture? Be- 
ware that cruelty return ret upon thee. 

Serve they not all the (ame univerfal 
Mailer witli ihce ? Hath he not appointed 
unto each its laws ? II uh he not care of their 
prclervation ? and dardl thou to infringe 
It ? 

Set not thy judgment above that of all 
the earth ; neither condemn as falfchoocl 
what agreeth not with tliine own apprehen- 
fion. Who gave thee the power of deter- 
mining for others ? or who took from tlic 
world the right of choice ? 

How many things have been rejcflcd, 
which arc now received as truths? How 
many now received as truths, Ih.ill in their 
turn be defpifed ? Of what then can man 
be certain? 

\)o the good that thou knowell, and h-ap- 
plnefs llialT be unto thee. Virtue is more 
thy bufincfs here than wifdom. 

'i'rutli and filfchoovl, have they not the 
fame appciirance in what we underfland- 
not ? what tiicn but our prefumption can 
determine between them ? 

Wc cafily believe what is above our com- 
prehenflon: or we arc proud to pretend it, 
that it may appear wc underfland it, is noc 
this folly and arrogance? 

Who is it that altirms moll boldly ; wlio it 
it that holds hit opinion molt obllinately ? 
Even he who hath moll ignorance : lor he 
alfo hath molt pride. 

Every man, when he hiyeth hold of an 
opinion, dcfireih to remain in it; but mod 
of all he who hath mod prefumption. He 
coatentetii not himlclf to betray hit own 
. real; 
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lottJf ba he mil impofc on others to bt> 
Uere in it stfo* 

Say not thst truth is ehblifhed by yesrs, 
or tkiu in a saultitude of believers there is 
oertiunty. 

One human propofition bath as much 
■otbority as another, if reafon maketh not 
the di£erence. 

Cy /Ae .AFFECTIONS s/.MAN, 

mvhicb an hurtful to himjtlf and others^ 

^ 279. COVBTOUfNESS. 

Riches arc not worthy a ftrong attention ; 
therefore an earned care of obtaining them 
U unjuflihable. 

The defire of what man cnlleth good, 
the joy he taketh in poflefllng it, is ground- 
ed only in opinion. Form not thy opinion 
from the vulgar; examine the worth of 
things thyfelf, and thou (halt not be co- 
IFCtoui, 

An immoderate defire of richefs is a poi- 


maders what returneth the injury j whit 
maketh them moft mifenbJe than, their 
{laves. 


The earth is barren of good things where 
ihe hoardeth up treafurc; where wid ism 
her bowels, there no herb growem. 

As the horfe hndeth not there his grafs, 


nor the mule his provender; as the feids 
of corn laugh not on the (ides of the hills ; 
as the olive holdeth not forth there her 


fruits, nor the vine her clufters ; even fo 
no good dwclleth in the bread of him whofe 
heart broodeth over his treafure. 


Riches are fervants to the wife ; but they 
are tyrants over the foul of the fool. 

The covetous ferveth his gold ; it ferv- 
eth not him. He poflefleth his wealth as 
the fick doth a fever; it burrieth and tor- 
tureth him, and will not quit him until 


death. 

Hath not gold dedroyed the virtue of 
millions I Did it ever add to the goodneli 


fon lodged in the foul. It contaminates 
and dedroys every thing that was good in 
St, It is no fooner rooted there, than all 
virtue, all honedy, all natural alFedlion, fly 
before the face of it. 

The covetous would fell his children for 
gold ; hU parent might die ere he would 
open hii coffer ; hay, he confidereth not 
himlelf in refpe^ of it. In the fearch of 
happinefs he maketh bimfclf unhappy. 

As the man who fcllcth his houfc to pur- 
chafe ornaments for the embelliihinent of 
it, even fo is he who giveth up peace in 
the fearch of riches, in hope that he may 
be'happy in enjoying them. 

Where covetoulneTs reigneth, know that 
the foul is poor. Whofo accouiucth riches 
the principal good of man, will throw 
away all other goods in the purfuit of 
them. 

.Whofo fearcih poverty as the greated 
evil of his nature, will purchafe to himfclf 
all other evils in the avoiding of it. 

Thou fool, is not virtue more worth than 
liches f is not guilt more bafe than ^ver- 
ty i Enough for his necclGties’ is in the 
power of every man ; be content with it, 
tmd thy hapninefs (hall fmile at the forrows 
of him who Wapeth up more. 

Nature hath Kid gdd beneath the earth, 
os if unworthy to be feen ; diver hath (he 
placed where thou trampled it under thy 
^t. Meaneth (he not by this to inform 
thee, that gold U not worthy thy regard, 
diver S beneath thy notice ? 

fovetou^ bvkih under the groind 


^^IsTt not mod abundant with the word of 
men ? wherefore then Ihouldd thou defire 
to be didinguilhed by podeffing it ? 

Have not the wifed been thole who have 
had lead of it ? and is not wifdom happinefs I 

Have not the word of thy fpccics pof- 
feffed the greated portions of it? and hath 
not their end been mifcrablc ? 

Poverty wanteth many things ; but co- 
vetoufnefs denieth iilclf all. 

The covetous can be good to no man ; 
but he is to none fo cruel as to himfclf. 

If thou art indudrious to procure gold, 
be generous in the difpofal of it. Man 
never is fo happy as when he giveth hap- 
pinefs to another. 

§ 280. Profusion. 

If there be a vice greater than the hoard- 
ing up of riches, it is the employing them 
to ufelcfs purpofes. 

He that prodigally laviiheth that which 
he hath to (pare, robbeth the poor of what 
nature giveth them a right unto. 

He who fquindcrcth away his treafure, 
refufeth the means to do go^ : he denieth 
himfclf the praAicc of virtues whofe re- 
ward is in their hand, whofe end is no 0^ 
than bis own happinefs. 

It U more difficult to be well with nchei, 
than to be at cafe under the want of them* 
Man govemeth himfelf much eafier in po- 
verty than in abundance. 

Poverty requircth but one virtue, 
tience, tofup^rt hi the*ikh*ifho>»^ 
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•ot charity, tempenmce, )»nidence, tad . ou^ he to add force to the tttiaiM 
nany more, is gwlty. which another has caft upon him ? 

The poor hadi owy ^ good of his own The man who mcditatcih revenge is not 
(hite committed uflto him ; the rich is in- content with the mifchiefhehath received)* 
trufted with the welfare of thouiands. he addeth to his anguiih the punilhmcit 
He that giveth away his treafure wifely, due unto another : while he whom he feek- 
giveth away his plagues: he that retaincth cth to hurt, goeth his way laughing; ht 
ihei> incicafe, heapeth up forrows. maketh himfclf merry at this addition t» 

Kefufe not unto iheftranger that which his niifcry. 
he w nreth ; deny not unto thy brother ^ Revenge is painful in the intent, and it 
even that which thou wanted thyfclf. Is dangerous in the execution ; feldom doth 
Kn w there is more delight in being tlie axe fall where he who lifted it up in- 
w'lthout whnt thou had given, than in pel- tended ; and lo, he rcmembcrcUt not that it 
fc iTini>: millions which thou knoweft not the mull recoil againll him, 
ule oi. While the revengeful feeketh his ene- 

my's liui t, he oftentimes procurcih his ow* 
^281. Revengr. dcllru^ilion : while he aimeth at one of the 

eyes of his adverfary, lo, he putteth out 
I’he root of revenge is in the wcaknefs both his own. 
of tlic foul : the mod abje^l and timorous If he attain not his end, he lamenteth iX$ 
are the mod addided to it. if he fuccecd, he rcpcnieth of it : the ku 

Who tortuic thofe they hate, but cow- of jullicc taketh away the peace of his ow« 
arcls ? who murder thofe they rob but wo- foul ; the care to hide him from it, deftroy- 
men f eih that of his fiicnd. 

The feeling an injury, mud be previous Can the death of thine adverfary fatiattf 
to the revenging it ; but the noble mind thy hatred? cun the fetiing him at red rd- 
difdaineth to fay, It hurts me. dorc thy peace ? 

If the injury is not below thy notice, he Wouldd i.iou make him forry for hit 
that doth it unto thee, in that, maketh offence, con'juer him and fparchimi-in 
hi*nlelf fo : wouldd thou enter the lids with death he owneth not thy fuperiority j nor 
thin-' inferior ? fecleth he more the power ot thy wrath. 

Difdain the man who attempteth to in revenge there Ihould be a triumph of 
wrong thee ; contemn him who would give the avenger ; and he who hath injured him, 
thee difquiet. fhould feel his difplealure; he Ihould fuf- 

In this thou not only preferved thine fer pain from it, and Ihould repent him of 
own peace, but thou in Hided all the pu- the caufe. 

nilhment of revenge, without dopping to This is the revenue infpired from anger) 
employ it againd him, but that which makes thee great is con- 

As the temped and the thunder affed tempt, 
not the fun or the dars, but fpend their Murder for an injury arifeth only 
fury on dones and trees below ; fo injut ics from cowardice: he who iimidcth it, fear- 
afeend not to the fouls of the great, but eth that the enemy may live and avengo 
walle thcmfelves on fuch as arc thofe who himfcih 

offer them. Death endeth the quarrel ; but it reftor- 

Poornefs of (birit will aduate revenge ; eth not the reputation : killing ii an ad of 
greatnefs of fouldefpifeth the offence: nay, caution, not ol couiage; it may be fafe, 
It doth good unto him who intended to have but it is not honourable, 
diftur^d it. There is nothing fo cafy as to revenge 

Why feeked thou vengeance, O man ! an offence ; but nothing is fo honourable 4f 
with what purpofe is it that thou puriued to pardon it. 

. it ? Thinkeft thou to pain thine adverfary 1 he greated vidory man can obtain, ii 
by it ? Know that thy lelf fceleft its greated oyer himftlf ; he that difdaineth to feel an 
torments. injury, reiortcth it upon him who offereth it. 


Revenge gnaweth the heart of him who 
M infedea with it, while he againd whom 
it is intended remaincdi eafy. 

It is onjud in the anguiih itiaAids) 
Aertfbre natore intended It not for thee,: 
>>Mdetli ]ie Wilo ii injured more paiai or 


When thou meditated revenge, thoQ 
confeffed that thou feeled the wrongs 
when thou complained, thou acknowieog>» 
ed thyfelf hurt oy it ; meaned chon (0 add 
tbi* triumph to the pride of thine enemy f 
fhat cannot be an injury which ii not 
Wti 
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felt; then can he whode/pi/eth it re- 
venue it ? 

if thou think it difhonoanble to bear an 
offence, more ia in ihy power; ihou/naycll 
conquer it. 

Good offices will make a man afharned 
to be lliinc enemy ; p/oatnefs oF loiil will 
terrify him from the thought of hurting 
thee. 

7 he greater the wrong, the more glory 
there is in parcionii g it ; and by how 
much more juliih.ible would he r. venge, 
by io much the more honou. is in cle- 
mency. 

Hall thou a right to be a in thine 
own caulci to be a paity in th ," .-.Ct, and 
yet to pronounce fenterce on it ? before 
thou condemnert; let another fay ii i.s juil. 

The revengeful isfeaicd, and tlunfore 
he is hated; but he that is endued with 
clemency, is adored ; the prailc of his ac- 
tions remaineth for ever ; and the love of 
the world attcndeih Id n. 

{ 282. Cruelty, Hatred, WEnvy. 

Revenge is dctellable : what then is 
cruelty? Lo, it poflTlcih the mifchivfs of 
the other; but it wantctli even the pretence 
of ks piovoc.iiions. 

Men di!own it as not of tlieir nature ; 
they aic alharned of it as a llranger to 
their hcaits : do they not call it inhuma- 
nity ? 

Whence then is her origin ? unto what 
that is human owvtli Ihe her exiiUmce 
Her father is Fcaj ; an i htholJ Dllrnay, is 
it not hei mother ? 

The hero lifttih hi. fwoid agalnfi the 
enemy that leiiilcdi ; but no fooncr doth 
be lubmit, than he is fu.siied. 

it is not in honoui to tr.imple on the ob- 
ject iliat fcarcth ; it is not in viiiuc to in- 
tuit what is beneath it: lubduc the info- 
lent, and fparc the humble; and thou ait 
at the height of vktoiy. 

He who wantith \iitue to arrive at this 
end, he who hath nut ecu age to afeend 
thus into It ; lo, ho luuplicih the place. of 
conqudl by muidcr, of fovcreigiuy by 
llaughler. 

iic who feaicih all finketh at all : why 
Rre tyrants ciue), but bs.caulc they live in 
tenor ? 

Civil wai5 arc the moft M.ody, becaufc 
thofc who tghl in them are cowards-: coa- 
fpiiatois are .nurdvieis, became in death 
tueic U hlc.'ce. is it i...t ieji that tcileth 
ihtm tlicy may be betr.aycd ? 

The cur wdi tear the ca4cars, though he 


dared not look it in the face while livings 
the hound that hunteth it to the dcatL 
mangleth it not afiei wards. 

Tiiat thou niayeft rM^be cruel, fet thy. 
f'lf too high for hatred; that thou mayed 
not be inhuman, place thyfdf above 'ine 
reach of envy. 

Every man may be viewed in two lights; 
in one he vdli be foubhfoine, in tjie otlier 
lefs oh jiifive : ciuilc to lee him in t!uc ii 
which hcleallhurreththcc; thcnihalt thou 
not do hU: t unto liiin. 

What is tiiere tl at a man may not tum 
unto his good? in ih it which odendctli 1,5 
moll, there is more gronnd foi compl.iiat 
than IniticJ, JM;in would b(' lecor.cilcd to 
him of whom he compl.-inclh : whjm mur- 
dereth he, but 1dm whom hehnct-ih? 

11^ thou ait p. evented iT a LcnJlr, n\ 
not into rage: the lk,!b ol thy rcalon lo die 
want of a gi cater. 

Becaufc inou art robbed of thy cV)i!', 
wouldll thou Hup ihylelf of thy coat alio ? 

When thou envicll the man who | uf- 
felleili honours ; when Ids titles and Ins 
greatncls raife thy mdign ition ; j'eek 10 
know whence they came unto him ; en- 
quire by what means he wms pollelied of 
them, and thine env) will be luimd iiu« 
pity. 

If the fajne fortune wcie ofTcred uiito 
tluc at the lame piice, be affujcd, if thou 
wert vsife, tliou wouklil refufe it. 

What is the pay ibr titles, biit datteiv > 
how doth man puicha'b power, but by 
being a llavc to him wno gnerh it ? 

Wouldll thou lofe tame o.vm bbertv, to 
be able to take away that of another? or 
canll thou envy liim whodolii io ? 

Man purchafeth nca.dn or Ids fuperiors 
but for a price; and that ptice is it not 
more than the value ? Wouldll thou per- 
veit the cuitoins of tlte world ? wouldll 
thou have the purchafe and tiie price allb ? 

As thou canll not envy what thou wouldll 
not accept, difdain this caufe of hatred ; and 
drive from thy foul tius occafion of the 
parent of cruelty. 

If thou poirdlcll honour, canll thou envy 
that which is obtained at tlic cxpcnce of it ? 
Jf thou knowcil the v'alue of virtue, pitied 
thou not thoftf who have bartered it fo 
meanly ? 

W^hen thou had taught ihyfelf to bear 
the feeminggood of men witliout repining, 
tl ou wilt hear ©f their real happinefs wiiii 
fileafiire. 

If thou feed good things fall to one who 
delerveth them, thou wilt rejoice in it : tor 

* virtue 
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virtue M happy in profperity of the vir- 
tuous. 

He who rcjolceth in the happinefs of 
another, vnereafeth^y it his own. 

^ 283. Heaviness Heart. 

I'he foul of the cheerful forceth a fmile 
upon the face of aHUdion ; but the defpon- 
cit'p.ce of the fad deadencth even the bright- 
nels of joy. 

VVhnt is the fource of fndnefs, but a 
f\bleners of ' the foul? whit giveth it 
power but tiie want of I'pirit ? Roufe thy- 
k!f to the combat, and (lie quitteth the 
fi'.hl before thou llrikeli 

Saclui'fs is an enemy to thy race, there- 
fore drive her fiom thy heart; fhe poifon- 
eth the fweets of thy life, therefore fuffer 
lur not to enter thy dwelling. 

She raifith the lofs of a Itraw to the de- 
ll rjt'tion of thy fortune. While Ihe vex* 
nh tliy f(jul 'ihout tnilcs, fl\e rebbeth thee 
cl thine attendance to the things of cbtife- 
(]utnce: l)th<>hl, Ihc but prophcfieth what 
Ihe |V-, metli to leLite unto thee. 

■She fi)]e,u!cth dio v find's as a veil over 
thv viitues: ihe hidith them from thofe 
who would honour th.ce in beholding them ; 
ilic entingk-th :>n<\ koepeth them down, 
while Ihe makctl: it molt needfary for thee 
to evert them. 

Lo, Ibc oppreneth thee with evil ; and 
Ihe tiefh down thine hands when they 
would throw the l(;ad from olf thee. 

If thou wouldll avoid wh.it is bife, if 
thou wouldll difd.ilii what is cowaidly, if 
thou wouldll diive from thy heart what is 
urijull,liyler not ijdne'> to lay hold upon it. 

buH-'erit not to covei iilclfwith the Kicc 
of piety ; let it not deceive tlue with a ihevv 
ofwiidom. ‘Religion paycth honour to t!jy 
Maker ; let it not he clouded with melan- 
choly. Wifdom mnkcih thee Inpj^y ; know 
then, that (brrow her fight is as a llraiiger. 

For W'hat Ihould mm be foirowlul ; but 
for alll’^lions? Why Ihould his hcaig give 
“P j^y» when the caufes of it are not re- 
moved fiom him ? Is not this being rnifct- 
ablc for toe l ike of mifeiy ? 

A> th? mourner wholooketh fid becaufc 
he is hi' u to do i''. who weepeth bLCiuie 
histcir^ r.' : r , id lur; L is me m^n who 
fuflcicih ));v ‘ 1 '..;; to' ■f'-i, eo‘ b’caufe he 
ihhe:. 'i; j j n. lui i-c:jUi'e nv i> 

It i> not id • ( ii tiin pr'.jnrtj, me 

fer.c.v; I j!wd M.‘ li.’ie find 

he to anoi'/m /v;o-c::,g. 

Ak. n.t n il ir:i K,dr,cf'» mro-ori, t: -i 

hi^'ter, iiid ihC; wiii toiilUs 10 Uui a 
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is folly ; nay, they will praife him who bear- 
cth Ms ills with patience, who maketh head 
againd misfortune with courage. Ap- 
plaufe Ihould be followed,by imitation. 

Sadnefs is againll nature, for it troublclli 
her motions: lo, it rendercth dblortcd 
whatfoever nature hath made amiable. 

As the oak falleth before the tempeft, 
and raifeth not its head again ; fo boweth 
the heal t of man to the force of fadnefs, 
and rctu'.ncth unto his llrength no more. 

As the fnow meltcth upon the moun- 
tains from the rain that trickleth down 
their Tides, even fo is beauty waflied fiom 
oft' the cheek by tears; and neither the one 
nor the other rellorcth itfclf again. 

As the pearl is dilTolved by the vinegar^ 
which Icemeth at firll only to obfeure its 
furface ; fo is thy havipinefs, 0 man ! fwal- 
lowed up by heavinefs of heart, though at 
firft it feemeth only to cover it as with its 
lhadow. 

Behold fadnefs in the public ftrccts; call 
thine eye upon her in the places of re- 
fort; avoideth not ihc every one ? and doth 
not every one fly from htr prel'cnce? 

See how Ihe droopetli her head, like the 
flower whofc root is cut afundcr ! fee how. 
ftie lixeth her eyes upon the earth ! fed 
how they Icrvc her to no purpofe but for 
w ecping ! 

Is there in her mouth difcouife ? is there 
in her heart the love of focicty? is there 
in her foul, reafon ? Aik her the caufc, flie 
knoweih it not ; enquire the occafion, and 
behold there is none. 

Yet doth her ftrength fail her: lo, at 
length (he fmketh into the grave ; and no 
one filth, What is become of her ( 

H.ift thou underllanding, and leeft thou 
not this ! haft thou piety, and perceived 
thou not thine error ? 

God crc.ated thee in mercy ; had he not 
intended thee to be happy, bis neficcncb 
would not have called thee into evidence ; 
how darcll thou then to fly in t)ic face of 
Majerty? 

Wliilft thou art mod happy with inno- 
cence, thou doft him mull Imnour ; a-id 
wlnit is thy difeontent but inurinuiiiig 
againfthim? 

' Created he not all things liable to 
changes, and dareft thou lo weep at th;if 
dueling t 

]i / e know the law of nature, where* 
foic do wc compdain of it ? if we arc igno* 
ir.rof it, what lhall we accufc but odf 
tlii,.'!.' :o w.,ai ever/ moment givetb us 
picofof? f 

tnfiW 
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Kfioirtilit h is not thou that art to pve 
l^s to the world ; thy part is to fubmic to 
them as thou hndell them. If they didrefs 
thee, ^y lamen^tlon but addeth to thy 
torment. 

Be QOt deceired with fair pretences, nor 
Ittppoie that forrow healeth misfortune. 

is a poifon under the colour of a reme- 
itr- while it prctendeth to draw the ar- 
wwfrom thy breafl, lo, it plungeth it into 
diine heart. 

While fadnefs feparateth thee from thy 
friends, doth it not fay. Thou art unfit for 
converfation ? while (he driveth thee into 
comers, doth (he not proclaim that ihe is 
tfliamed of herfclf? 

It is not in thy nature to meet the ar- 
rows of ill fortune unhurt ; nor doth reafon 
require it of thee : it is thy duty to bear 
snisfortane like a man ; but thou mull firll 
alfo fee) it like one. 

Tears may drop from thine eyes, though 
virtue fallcth not from thine heart: be 
thou careful only that there is caufe, and 
that they flow not too abundantly. 

The greatnefs of the afHiftion is not to 
be reckoned from the number of tears. 
The greateft griefs arc above thefe tefli- 
monies, as the greateii joys are beyond 
utterance. 

What is there that weakeneth the foul 
fike grief f what deprefleth it like fadnefs ? 

Is the forrowful prepared for noble en- 
terprizes? or armeth he himfclf in the caufc 
of virtue ? 

Subject not thyfclf to Ills, where there 
arc in return no advantages : neither la- 
crifice thou the means of good unto that 
which is in itielf an evil. 


0/the ADVANTAGES MAN may 
Mjuire ovtr bis fellovj‘Crtatuy/s, 

f 284. Nooility W Honour. 

Nobility refideth not buc in the foulj 
00!^ is there true honour except in virtue. 

The favour of princes may be bought 
by vice ; rank and titles may be purchafed 
for money : but thefe are not true honour. 

Crimes cannot exalt the man, who corn- 
flits them, to real glory ; neither can gold 
make men noble. 

When titles arc the reward of virtue, 
the man is fet on high who hath 
ibrved his country; he who bclloweth 
the honours hath glory, like as he who 
receiveth them; and the world is benefited 
by it. 

^ouldft th^u wiih to be raUed, and 


men know not Ibr what ? or wotddit thoc 
that they Ihould fay. Why is this ? 

When the virtues of the hero defeend to 
his children, fits title^ accompany them 
well ; but when he Whd poflclleth them is 
unlike him who deferred them, lo, do they 
not call him degenerate ? 

Hereditary honour is accounted the mod 
noble ; but reafon fpeaketh in the caufc of 
him who hath acquired it. 

He who, meritlefs himfclf, appcaleth to 
the actions of his anceftors for his great- 
nefs, is like the thief who claimetii piotcc- 
tion by flying to the pagod. 

What good is it to the blind, that his 
parents could fee ? what benefit is it to the 
dumb, that his grandfather was eloquent? 
even fo, what is it to the mean, that their 
prcdeceflbrs were noble ? 

A mind diipofcd to virtue, maheth 
great the poflcftbr : and without titles it 
will raife him above the vulgar, 

He will acquire honour while others re- 
ceive it; and will he not fay unto them. 
Such were the men whom ye glory in be-- 
ing derived from ? 

As the (hadow waiteth on the fubrtance, 
even fo true honour attendeth upon vir- 
tue. 

Say not that honour is the child of bold* 
nefs, nor believe thou that the hazard of 
life alone can pay the price of it ; it is not 
to the a£lion that it is due, but to the man- 
ner of performing it. 

AH arc not called to the guiding the 
helm of Hate ; neither are there armies to 
be commanded by every one ; do well in 
that which is committed to thy ch|rge, and 
praife Ihall remain unto thee. 

Say not that diflicultfcs are neceffary to 
be conquered, or that labour and danger 
mull be in the way of renown. The wo- 
man who is chafle, is (he rot prailed ? the 
man who is honcll, deferveth he not to be 
honoured ? 

The third of fame is violent ; the defirc 
of hbhour h powerful ; and he who gave 
them to us, gave them for great purpofes. 

When defperatc ailions arc ncceflary to 
the public, when our Lives arc to be cxpoied 
for the good of our country, what can add 
force to virtue, but ambition ? 

It is not the receiving honour that dc- 
lighteth the noble mind ; its pride is the 
deferving it. 

Is it not better men fltould fav, Why 
hath not this man a datue ? tiian that they 
fljould afit. Why he hath one f 

The ambitious will always be £rfl la the 

croudi 
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croud ; he prcflcth forward, he lookcth not 
behind hun. More anguifh is it to his foul, 
to fee one before him, than joy to leave 
fands at a dldance. 

he root of ambition is in every man ; 
but it rifeth not in all : fear keepeth it 
dnwn in feme ; in many it is foppreifed by 
modclly. 

It is the inner garment of the foul ; the 
firft thing put on by it with the flefh, and 
the lad it layeth down at its feparation 
from it. 

It is an honour to thy nature when wor- 
thily employed ; when thou directed it to 
wrong purpofes, it ihameth and dedioyeth 
thee. 

In the bread of the traitor ambition is 
covered ; hypocrify hideth its face under 
her mantle; and cool diffimulatipn fur- 
niiheth it with fmooth words ; but in the 
end men (hall fee what it is. 

The ferpent lofeth not his ding though 
benumbed with the frod, the tooth of the 
viper is not broken though the cold clofcth 
his mouth : take pitjr on his date, and he 
will fhew thee his fpirit; warm him in thy 
bofom, and he will requite thee with death. 

He that is truly virtuous, loveth virtue 
for hcrfclf; he difdaineth the applaufc 
which ambition aimeth after. 

How pitiable were the date of virtue, if 
fhe could not be happy but from anotlier’s 
praife ? llic is too noble to fcck recompenfe, 
and no more will, than can be rewarded. 

'fhe higher the fun arifeth, the Icf; fha- 
dow doth he make ; even fo the greater is 
thcviituc, the Icfs dotli it covet praife ; 
yet cannot it avoid its rewar 1 in honours. 

Glory, like a fhado.v, flicth him who 
urfueth it ; but itfollowcth at the heels of 
^ im who would Hy from it : if thou courted 
it without merit, tliou fhalt never attain 
unto it ; if thou deferved it, tlicugh thou 
hided thyfclf, it will never forfake^thce. 

Purfue that which is honouiable; do 
that which is right ; and the applaufc of 
thine own confcience will be more joy to 
thee, than the Ihouts of millions who know 
not that thou deferveth them. 

i 985. Science Learning. 

The nobicft einplo)mcnt of the mind of 
man, is thfe ftudy of the works of his Creator. 
, To him whom the fcicnce of nature dc- 
lighteth, every objed bringeth a proof of 
hi* God; every thin^ that provcih it, 
glve^ caufe of adoration. 

Hii miiKi ii Ufted up to heavea every 
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moment ; his life is one continued nd of 
deHtion. 

Cadeth he his eye towards the clo«<h» 
findeth he not the heavens full of his won- 
ders I Looketh he down to the etrth, doth 
not the worm proclaim to him, Lefs than 
Omnipotence could not have formed me ? 

While the planets perform their courfes; 
while die fun remaincth in his place ; while 
the comet wandereth througn the liquid 
air, and rcturnetli to its dedined road 
again ; who but thy Gol, 0 man 1 could 
have formed them ? what but infinite wiC* 
don could li.ive appointed them their laws f 

Behold how awful their fpicndor ! yet 
do tliey not diminifli : lo, how rapid their 
motions ! yet one runneth not in the way 
of another. 

Look down upon the earth, and fee her 
produce ; examine her bowels, and behold 
what they contain : hath not wifdom and 
power ordained the whole ? 

Who biddeth the grafs to fpring up ? 
who watercth it at its due feafons ? Behold 
the oxcroppeth it ; the horfe and the (hcep, 
feed they not upon it ? Who is he that pro- 
videth it for them f 

Who givcih increafe to the corn that 
thou fowed? who returneth it to thee a 
thoufand fold ? 

Who ripeneth for thee the olive in its 
time ? and the grape, though thou knowed 
not the caufc o/it ? 

Can the meaned fly create itfelf; or 
vveit thou aught lefs than God, couldft 
tliou have falhioned it ? 

The beads feel that they exid, but they 
wonder not at it ; they rejoice in their life, 
but they know not that it fliall end : each 
perfurmeth its courfc in fucceflion ; nor is 
there a lofs of one fpecics in a thoufand 
generations. 

Thou who feed the whole as admirable 
as.its parts, cand thou better employ thine 
eye than in tracing out thy Creator’s great- 
nefs in them ; thy mind, than in examining 
their wonders ? 

Power and mercy arc difplaycd in their 
formation ; judicc and goodnefs Ihine forth 
in the provifion that is made for them ; all 
are happy in their fevcral ways ; nor en* 
vieth one the other. 

What is the dudy of words compared 
with this ? In what fcience is koowlcdgCy 
but in the dudy of nature f 

When thou had adored the fabric, cn* 
uirc into its ufc ; for know the earth pro- 
uceth nothing but may be of good to thee# 
Arc not food and raiment, and the rome- 

QUi 
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dies far thy difenfes, all derived from tliis 
fourcc alone ? 

Who is wife then, but he that knoweth 
It ? who hath underftanding, but he that 
Contemplatcth it ? For tlic reft, whatever 
feience hath moft utility, whatever know- 
ledge hath Icaft vanity, prefer tliefe unto 
the others ; and preht from them for the 
fake of thy neighbour. 

To live, and to die; to command, and 
to obey ; to do, and to fufier ; arc not thefe 
all that thou hzll farther to care about? 
Morality lhall teach thee thefe : the Eco- 
nomy of Life fhall lay them before thee. 

Behold, they arc written in thine heart, 
and thou needeft only to be lemlnded of 
tliem : they are eafy of conception ; be 
attentive, and thou llult retain them. 

All other fcier.ces arc vain, all other 
knowledge is boall; lo, it is not ncccHaiy 
or benellcial to man ; nor doth it make 
him more good, or moic honell. 

Piety to thy God, and bc.i.n’olcncc to 
thy fellow cieatur' s, are they not liiy great 
duties? What lhall teach thte the one, like 
the ftudy of his works ? \, li.it !h ill inform 
thee of the other, like undcrlianding thy 
dependencies ? 

0/ N A T U R A I. A C C 1 D E N T S. 

§ 286. Prosplritv and Advcrsitv. 

Let not profperity elate thine heart 
above meafuie ; neither deprefs thy foul 
unto the grave, becaufe fortune bearcth 
hard again ft thee. 

Herfmiles are not liable, therefore build 
not thy confidence upon them ; her frowns 
endure not for ever, therefore let hope 
teach thee patience, 

I’o bear adverfity well, is difficult ; but 
tb be temperate in profpcilty, is the height 
of wifJom. 

Good and ill are the tefts by which thou 
art to know tliy conftancy ; nor is there 
aught elfe that can tell thee the powers 
of thine own foul : be therefore upon the 
watch when they arc upon thee. 

Behold prorpeiity, how Iwceily fhc flat- 
tereth thee ; how infcnfibly ftie robbeth 
thee of thy llrongth and thy vigour ? 

Though thou haft been conllant in ill 
fortune, though thou haft been invincible 
in difticfs ; yet by her thou art conquered : 
not knowing that thy llrength rctunicth 
not again ; and yet that thou again mayil 
need it. " 

AiEi^ion moveth our enemies to pity : 


fuccefs and happinefs caufe even our friends 
to envy. 

Adverfity is the feed of well-doin^: it 
is the nurfe of hcroifm and boldnefs ; %ho 
that hath enough, will endanger himf^lf to 
have more ? who th.at is at eafe, will Itt 
his life on the hazard ? 

True virtue will aft under all circum- 
ftances ; but men fee moft of its effcifts 
when accidents concur with it. 

In adverfity man feeth himfedf abandon- 
ed by others ; he findeth that all his hopvi 
are centered within himfclf ; he loufeth his 
foul, he encountereth his ifficulties, and 
they yield before him. 

In prolpciity he fancieth himfelf fafe; 
he thinketh he is beloved of all that fmi'e 
about his table ; he giowcth carelefs and 
remifs ; he lecth not the danger that Is 
bcfoie him ; he trufteth to others, and ia 
the end they deceive him. 

^ Every man can advife his own foul in 
dilbC'S ; but ptolperlly blindeth the truth. 

Better is ilie joiiow that Ic.idcth to con- 
tentment, than the joy that rendcreth in.in 
unable to endure difticls, and aficr plung- 
cth himfcif into it. 

Our paffiors didl.atc to us in all our ex- 
tremes : modei.’bon is tlte effect of wilJoin. 

Be Uj'nght in thy whole life ; be content 
in all Us changes: fo lhalt thou make thy 
profit out of all occurrences ; l‘o lliall every 
thing that hnppencth unto thee be the 
fourcc of prailc. 

The wife maketh every thing the means 
of advantage ; and with the fame counte- 
n nice beholdei h he a I the faces of fortune : 
he govern, th the good, he conquereth the 
evil : he is unmoved in all. 

l^refumc not in profperity, neitlicr dc- 
fpair in advcility : court not dangers, nor 
meanly fly from Infoic them: dare to 
defpifc whatever will not remain with ihce. 

j.et not adverfity tear olF the wingt of 
hope; neither let profperity obfeure the 
light of prudence. 

He who defpaireth of the end, lhall 
never attain unto it ; and he who feeth not 
the pit, lhall pcrifti therein. 

He who calleth profperity his good ; who 
hath faid unto her, With thee will I clla- 
blilh my happinefs ; lo ! he anchorcth his 
vefibl in a bed of fand, which the return of 
the tide walhcth away. 

As the water that paffeth from the 
mountains, kifteth, in its way to the cccan, 
p'ery field that bordercth the rivers; as 
it tarricth not in any place; even fo^fer- 
tunc vifitcih the fons of xaen ; her motion 
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Js Ince/Tant, (he will not ftay ; (he is unftable 
ilic winds, how then wilt thou hold her ? 
When (he kifleth tkee, thou art blelfed ; 
behold, as thou turncth to thank her, Ihe 
is gone unto another. 

§ 287. Pain ami Sickness. 

The fickncfs of the body affi'flcLh even 
the foul ; the one cannot be in health with- 
out the other. 

P.hn is of all ills that v/hich Is mod f.h ; 
.Tid It is that which tiom nature hath the 
feuv'd remedies. 

U hen thy conllancy failcth tire, call in 
tHv rcalbn ; when tliy patience quitieth 
tiler, call in thy hope. 

i 0 luHer, is a ncccITity entailed upon 
thv nature; wouhill: thou that miracles 
fnoiiM piotecl thee from it ? or lhalt thou 
hecaufe it happeneth unto thee, 
uhni lo, it happeneth uiiio all ? 

^ If i^ iiijuilice to c\■pe^il coemption fiom 
tVu tliou wert bom unto; fubmit with mo- 
di (Iv to the laws of thy condition. 

^^hnildh thou fay to the fafons, Pafs 
»'ut on, led 1 grow old ? is it not better to 
ifJlicr well that vwucli thou cand not 
awn I ^ 

1 ain^ that endureth long, is moderate; 
Pulh theiefoic to complain of it: that 
IS violent is diort: behold thou fe-d 
.'lid of it. 

f'/j body was created to he fubfendent 
^ ‘ loul ; while ihoii afhiaed the foul for 
f tins, behold thou fetted that above it. 

^ ds the wife afHiacth nothimf-lf. be( .vii'c 
'fi^^nueartth hi', gaiment ; fo the patient 
gicv' ch not hi. foul, becaufe ti,.u wjuch 
^^''-rcth it IS inja.’cd. ' 


nis joy appeareth to him a jewel wliich he 
expecteth every moment he lhall lofc, 
VVouldd thou learn to die nobly? let 
thy vices die before thee. Happy is he 
who endeth the bufmefs of his life before 
ms death; who, when the hour ofit cometh, 
huh notliin.r to do but to die ; who wiiheth 
not (Icday, becaufc he hath no longer ufe 
for time. 

Avoid not death, for it is a weaknefs ; 
h irii not, foi thou undeill irdcth not what 
if ii-:^ .til thit thou ceitaiuly hnowed, is, 
that it puiteth an md to thy foriows. 

riimk not the longed life tlie hippiod; 
tiiat wlikh k beif employed, doth man the 
mod honour ; lumicif fhall itjuicc after 
death iinlr advantages ofit. 

1 ins ii fe comp'ctu Economv of 
Human Life. 


§ 288. Death. 

As tlr proJufiion of the metal rroveth 
; ;; of the alcl.ymid ; fo is death the 

t'li- a fhewaii 

1 ^-^ndard of all our adhons. 

tV thou judge of a life, examine 

cjowncth the at- 
Pt: and where dilumulation is no more, 
y appeareth. 

ethV 

neither can he have lod 

of n t. employeth the lad portion 

; j to Ills honour. 

'^^0 ‘^teth as 

tfiblylu * /?^tuier hath he Jived unprofi- 
'> 'vhodieth happily. 

"t \iln ^ coniidereth he is to die, is con- 
liveth; he who lliivcth to 
hath noplcafure in any thing; 


§ 2 89. J }L-),/hio PrtJurfor ay^ufi^StuJtnt 

at S:ho(>!, orjoi ihc iommon Vjc oj a Sihool* 

Father of All ! we return thee mod 
humble .and he.uty thanks for thy protec- 
tion of us in the night Icafon, and for the 
icfVenmvmi of our" fouls and bodies, in 
the fvveet repoic of deep. Accept allb our 
unfeigned giautude fur all tli/ ineicKg 
dming the iwlpiefs .age of inlaiwy. 

Continue, W'c belcxh thee, to guard U9 
undei the lhadow’ of thy wing. Our a'>e 
is tendei, and oui n'>ta:e fiail; and, with- 
out the inllueuce of ihy gr'Kc, wc ihall 
fuielyiall. 

Let tint inHiiCiice defeend into our 
h<'ajts, .ttuiteacJi Ui 10 love thic and imth 
above all things. O guaid us fiom temp- 
tations to d' celt, and grant thit we may 
abhoi .t 1) e, bwth as a lui .ind a difgjace. 

Jnf'piic U'. with an abhorrence of tlie 
lo iihfonn ncf''. ot vice, and th : pollutions 
of Icniual phulUic. Giant, .u the fame 
lime, that we may eai ly iccl the dcdiglu of 
corLcious purity, and warn our hands in in- 
roccncy, lioin die united motives of in- 
clination and of duly. 

Give us, O thou Parent of all know- 
ledge, a lu^'c of b-tihi.ig, and a tadc for 
the pure and lublimc pleafurcs of the un* 
dcrfiar.ding. Impiov e our memory, quick- 
en our apprchcnfion, and giant that wc may 
lay up fuch a Ibre of learning, as may 
fit us for the flation to which it lhall plcalc 
thee to call us, and enable us to make gicat 
advance^ in virtue and religion, and Jhme 
as lights in t.he world, by the mducncc of 
a good example. 

Give us grace to be diligent in our 

C c Ibdiesi 
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ftudies, and that whatever we read we may 
llrongly mark, and inwardly digcll it. 

Blefs our parent!, guardians in- 
ftrudlors ; and grant that wc may make 
them the beft mum in our power, for giv. 
ing us opportunities of improvement, and 
for all their care and attention to our wel* 
fare. They afk no return, but that we 
ftiould make ufe of thofe opportunities, and 
co-operatc with their endeavours — O giant 
that wc may not difappoint their anxious 
expedations. 

Afiift us mercifully, O I,oid, that we may 
immediately engage in the fludics and du- 
ties of the day, and go t’^iough them 
chcarfully, diligently, and fuccelsfully. 

Accept our endeavours, and pardon our 
defers, through the merits ofourbleficd 
Saviour, jefus Chriil our Lord. Amen. 

^ Z 90 . An E^oening Praytr, 

O Almighty God ! again we approach 
thy mercy-feat, to ofter unto thee our 
thanks and praifes for the blcllings and 
rotedVion afforded us this day; and hum- 
ly to implore thy pardon for our manifold 
iranfgrcffions. 

Grant that the words of various inlliuc- 
tion which we have heard or read this day, 
may be fo inwardly grafted in our he.tits 
ana memories, as to bring forth the fruits 
of learning and virtue. 

Grant that as we recline on our pil- 
lows, wc may call to mind the tranf.idions 
of the d.ay, condemn thofe things of which 
our conicicnce accufes us, and make and 
keep refolutions of amer.dmcnt. 

Grant that thy holy angels may watch 
over us this night, and guard us from 
temptation, excluding .all improper 
thoughts, .and filling our breads with the 
ureil fentiments of piety* Idke as the 
art panteth for the water-brook, fo let our 
fouls thirft for thee, O Lord, and for what- 


ever is excellent and beautiful in learning 
and behaviour. 

Corred, by the fweet influence ofChrif- 
tian charity, the irregularities of our tem- 
per ; and rcllrain every tendency to ingra- 
titude, and to ill-ukige of our parents, 
teachers, pallors, and mailers. Teach 
U3 to know the \alue of a good education, 
and to be thank I'ul to thofe who labour in 
tlie iinpiovcmciU of our minds and mo* 
lals. Clive u^ jnacc to be reverent to our 
fiipeiiois, genrh- to our equals oi inferiors 
and bents olent to all mankind. Elevate 
and enlarge oui fentiments, and let all our 
copalud he regulated by light leafon, at- 
tended with ChillVian charity, and that pe- 
culiar gencrclliy of mind, which becomes 
a hber.al fcholar, and a linccie Chrillian. 

O Lord, beflow upon us whatever mav 
be good for us, even though wc ihoufl 
omit to ptay for it; and avcit whatever 
is hurtful, though iu the blindnefs of cur 
hearts we IhouKl delire it. 

Into thy hands we lefign ourfelvcs, aj 
wc retire to roll; hoping by thy rnerev, 
to rife again v^ith lenewed Ipirits, to go 
through the burmeib of the moiiow, aaJ 
to prepare ouifelves foi this life, and tor a 
blellca iininoitality ; which wc ardently 
hope to attaliw through the merits and in- 
terceUion of thy Son, our Saviour, Jefus 
Chi ill our Lord. Amen. 

§ 291. THE I.ORd’s prayer. 

Our Father, wldch art in heaven ; 
Hallowed be thy name. I'hy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is 
in heaven. Give us this day our daily 
bread. And forgive us our trefpafics, as 
we forgive them that trefpafs againll us* 
And lead us not into temptation ; but deli- 
ver us from evil : For thine is the king- 
dom, and the power, and the glory, fw 
ever and ever. Amen. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 
CLASSICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


^ 1 . Beneficial Effe^s of a Tnjle for the 
Belles Lettres. 

R KLLES Lettres and criiicifm chiefly 
confider Man as a endowed 

With thofe powers of talle and ima^inniitni, 
uhich were intended to cmbcIHlh hla mind, 
to fnpply him with rational and ureful 
>■ itcri.iinmcnt. 'I'hey open a fijld of in- 
^(.iH^^alion peculiar to thcmfclves. All that 
rdates to beauty, harmony, grandeur, and 
elegance ; all that can foothe the mind, 
yr.uify the fancy, or inovc the afleftions, 
belongs to their province. 'J'hey puTtmt 
human nature under a different afped 
bO''n tliat which it allumcs when viutved 
hv other iciences. They bring to light 
lp;ings of adion, which, without 
^heir aid, might have paifed unoblcivcd ; 

vvhich, though of a dodlcaCc iuiuitc, 
^'^’q'Jently exert a powerful influence on 
Icveral departments of human life. 

huch ftuJics have alfo this peculiar .aJ- 
'antage, tliat they cxercife our reafon with- 
fatiguing it. They lead to cnqiiiri:s 
3cuie, but not painful ; profound, but not 
nor abftrule. They flrcw iloweis in 
path offciencc; and while thc-y keep 
mind bent, in fome degree, and adivc, 
relieve it at the fame time from that 
^orc toilfome labour to which it muft fub- 
m the acquifitlon of nccclTary crudi- 
Of the invclligalion of abilrad truth. 

Biair. 

$ *• Beneficial ef tht Cultivation of 

The cultivation of taftc is further re- 
mended bjr the happy cflfcds which 
i^turally tends to prowce on homan 


life. The mcfl bufy man, in the mol! ac- 
tive fphcie, cannot be always occupied by 
bulinefs. Men of fciious profcHions can- 
not always be on the llrcich of Icrious 
thought. Neither can the moll gay and 
flouriflting fituations of fortune afi’ord any 
man the power of filling all his hours with 
plcafurc. Life mull always languilh in 
the hands of the idle, it will frequently 
languilh even In the hands ot the buly, if 
they Jiavc not fome employment fuhfidlary 
to that which fo;ms their main piirfuit. 
How then lhall thefe vacant fpaces, thole 
unemployed intci v.als, which, moie or LL, 
occur in the life nfevery one, be filled up^ I 
How can we ‘'onriive todilpole of then in 
any wxj tliat Ih.ill i>c more agreeable in 
itlclhor more tonfonant to the dignity of 
the human mind, than in the enicrtain- 
incnts of lade, and the Iludy of polite litc- 
lature lie wlio i> fo happy as to have 
acquiied a relilh for thefe, lias always at 
hand an innocent and irrcproich.ablcamufc- 
ment for lus leifure hours, to lave him 
fiom the danger ol many a pernicious paf- 
fion. He ia not in hazard of being a bur- 
den to liimfcU. He is not obliged to flj 
to low company, or to court the not of looio 
plcafurcs, in order to cure the tedioufncff 
of cxiftcncc. 

Providence feems plainly to have point- 
ed out this ufeful purpofe, to which the 
pleafures of talle may be aj^Iied, by intcr- 
pofing them in a middle nation between 
the pleafurcs of fenfe, and thofe of pure 
intcllctt. We were not dcflgned to grovel 
always among objc^ls fo low as the for- 
mer ; nor are we capable of dwelling con- 
iUotly in fo high a region as the Jatter- 
C c a The 
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The plcafurcs of tafte rcfrcfti the mind af- 
ter the toihoftne intdicdl, and the labours 
of abftrad ftudy ; and they gradually raife 
it above the atdthnlcnts of Icnfe, and pre- 
pare it for the enjoyments of virtue. 

So confonant is this to experience, that 
in the education of youth, no objed has in 
every age appeared more important to 
wife men than to tindure them early with 
a relilh for the entertainments of t.ilte. 
The tranfition is commonly iiMide with 
cafe from thefe to the difeharge of the 
higher and more important duties ot li(c. 
Good hopes may be entertained of thole 
tvhofe minds have this libeial and elegant 
turn. It is favouiable to many tiiiues. 
Whereas to be entirely devoid ol relilh 
for eloquence, poetry, or any of the fine 
arts, is juftly conftrued to be an unproinif- 
ing fymptom of youth ; and r.aifcs fufpici- 
ons of their being prone to low giaiilka- 
tior.s, or deftined to drudge in the iiioic 
vulgar and illiberal purfuits of life. 

* Bhw. 

} 3, Imprtn'ement of Tastl co/huJcJ 
<imth Jmfro<vemeNt in V I R T v l . 

There arc indeed few good dilpofiiiors 
€f any kind with which the improvement 
oftadc is not more or lefs conneded. A 
cultivated tailc iucreafes fcnfibility to all 
the tender and humane paflions, by giving 
them frequent excrcile ; while it tends to 
weaken the more violent and fierce emo- 
tions. 

— — Ip5;«nuas dhlKilTe ficlclitci .nites 
EmoUU motes, nee fmit tlFc la<'s*« 

The elevated fentimemts and high exam- 
ples which poetry, eloquence, and hlllory 
are often bringing under our view, natu- 
rally tend to nourilh in our minds public 
fpirit, the love of glor>', contempt of ex- 
ternal fortune, and the admiration of what 
is truly illullrious and great. 

I will not go fo far as to lay that the im- 

J )rovemcnt of tafle and of virtue is the 
amc; or that they may always be exped- 
cd to co-cxift in an equal d«grce. More 
powerful corredives than talTc can apply, 
arc ncccffary for reforming the corrupt 
propcnfitics which too frequently prevail 
among mankind. Elegant fpcculations 
arc (bmetimes found to float on the furfacc 
of the mind, while bad'paflions poflefs the 
interior regions of the heart. At the fame 
tune this cannot but be admitted^ t^t the 

• Thefe polifli’d artihave humaaia’d mankind, 

liken'd ^ rttde> and calm'd the bojft’rous mind. 


ACTS IN PROSE. 

exercife of tafte is, in its native tendency, 
moral and purifying. From reading the 
moft admired produdlons of genius, whe- 
ther in poetry or profe, almoft every 00c 
rifes with fomc good imprcflions left on 
his mind ; and though thefe may not al- 
wa>s be durable, they are at Icaft to be 
ranked among the means of difpofing the 
heart to virtue. One thing is certain, and 
1 AliII hereafter h.ive occafion to illullrato 
it inoie fully, tliat, without pofl'eftlng the 
viiiuous .uMcdionf. in a llrong degree, no 
in.tu c.in attain eminence in the fubliiiir 
parts of eloquence, lie mull feel what a 
good m.in feels, if he expeds greatly to 
move or to intcrell m.inkind. 'I'hey ore 
the ardent lentiments of honour, virtue, 
magnanimity, .uul public fpiiir, that onl; 
can kindle that fiic of genius, and call up 
into the mind thole high ideas, which at- 
ti.icl the lulmlr.iiioa of ages; and if thh 
fpiiit be necvllary to produce the moftdi'- 
tinguilhed eHbrts of eloquence, It mull be 
necelluy allb to our relilhing them 
pioper talle and feeling. Ihut, 

^ 4. On S T V r E. 

It is not eafy to give a precife idiM(l 
wh.u iiKant by Style. The bell deli' 1 
tlon 1 can give of it is the peculiar mrj 
ner in which a' man cxprefles his concep- 
tions, by means of Langingc. It is dil* 
fcicnt fiom mere Language or word'. 
The w'ords, which an author employs, ma\ 
be proper and faultlcfs ; and his Style in.V'. 
ncverihclcfs, have great faults ; it may bf 
diy, or fliff, or feeble, or afteClcd. Stjir' 
has always forric reference to an author ' j 
manner of thinking. It is a pidurc of 1 
ideas which rife in his mind, and of t**' 
manner in which they rife there; ani 
hence, when we are examining an author i 
compofition, it is, in many cafes, extrcinoy 
difficult to feparate the Style from the Ic'i* 
t'.ment. No wonder thefe two ftiouM b< 
fo intimately conne^led, as Style is nothin? 
elfe, than that fort of expreflion which oaf 
thoughts moft readily aflume. Hence, dif* 
.ferent countries have been noted for p^' 
culiarities of Style, fuited to their diftereS^ 
temper and genius. The eaftem nation* 
animated their ftyle with the moft 
and hjyerboLcal figures. The Athenia»'*» 
a polilned and acute people, formed * 
Style, accurate, clear, and neat. The 
tics, gay and loofe in their manners, aff^ 
ed 1 Style florid and diffbfe. The 
fort of chan6teriftical diffcitnces ?re 
monly remarked in the Style of the FreflJ 
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the Engllfli, and the Spaniards. In giv- 
ing the general charadlers of Style, is is 
tilual to talk of a nervous, a feeble, or a 
fpirited Style ; which are plainly the cha- 
rate of a writer’s manner of thinking, 
as well as of expreffing himfclf : fo difH- 
cult it is to fcparaie thele two things from 
one another. Of the general characters 
of Style, I am afterwards to dUconife ; but 
it will be necelTary to begin with examin- 
ing the more fimple qualities of it; from 
the a/Temblage of which its more complex 
denominations in a gieat meafure, relult. 

All the qualities of a good Style may be 
ranged under two heads Peifpicuity and 
Ornament. For all that can pollibly be 
nquired of Language is, to convey our 
idc.b clearly to the minds of other', and, 
at the fame time, in fuch a drefs, as, by 
pIcMfing and interfiling them, ihall molt 
tdWIually ilrengthen the imprcllions which 
u’c leek to make. When both thefe ends 
" f c p nfwered, we certainly nccomplilh every 
piirpofe for which we ulc W'riting and Dif- 
courfe, M/ti/r, 

§ 5 . 0^* PERSIMCUITY. 

Perfpicuity, it will be readily admitted, 
i' the fundamental quality of Style*; a 
quality fo ellential in every kind of writ- 
ing, that for the want of it nothing can 
atutie. Without this, the richell ornaments 
of Style only glimmer thiough the dark; 
nnd puzzle, inllead of pleafing, the leader. 
This, therefore, mull, be our rirll objoO, to 
^nke our meaning clearly and fully undcr- 
i|ood, and undcrllood without the lealldif- 
I'Culty, « Oratio,” fays QuMilian, dc- 
“ bet negligenter quoque audientibus efle 
" apcria; ut in animum audientis, Ikut 
“ lol in oculos, etiamfi ineum non inten* 
“ datur, occarrat. Quare, non folum ut 
" intelligerc poflit, fed nc omnino pofiit 
“ non intclligcre, curandum f If we 
obliged to follow a writer with much 
to paufe, and to read over his fen- 
t'^ccs a iecond time, in order to compre- 
them fully, he will never plcafe us 

^ Nohis prima fit virtus, perfpicuitas, pro- 
^ pru verba, redus ordo, non in longum dilat.i 
‘^clufio } nihil acqu« dcfitjncqvie fupeidiiaf.” 

QelNCTII., lib. vii:. 

^ t Difeourfe oujhl always to be obvious even 
^ to thn moft carelefs and negligent beaicr i fo 
y that the fcofc (hall ftrike his mind, as the light 
of iht fun does our eyes, thoogh they arc not 
^ dircdiod upwatvJa to it. W« rmift ftudy, not 
^ ojlf that every lieaw may underftand ui, but 
* £4^ ^ impoflable for him not to undcr- 


long. Mankind arc too indolent to reli/h 
fo much labour. They, may pretend to 
admire the author’s depth after they have 
difeovered his meaning ; but they will fcl- 
dom be inclined to take up his work a fc- 
cond time. 

Authors fometimes plead the difliculty 
of their fubje^l, as .an cxcufc for the want 
of rcrfpicuity. Hut the e.vcufc can rarely, 
ift'ver, be admitted. For whatever a man 
conceives clearly, that it is in his power, 
if he will be at the trouble, to put into dif- 
tlncl piopofiiions, or to exprefs clearly to 
otheis: and upon no fubjed ought any 
man 10 wilte, wiierc he cannot think clear- 
ly. His idc.as, indeed, may, very cxcufa- 
bly, be on foinc I'ubjcds incomplete or ina- 
dequate ; but ilill, as far as they go, they 
ought to becleir; and, wherever this is 
the calc, Pcifpicuity in exprefling them is 
al.\ay.s attainable. The oblcurity which 
reigns fo much .among many mctaphyfical 
wiiter?, is, for the moil part, owing to the 
indilhiidnefs of their own conceptions. 
I'hey Ice the objed but in aconfufed light ; 
and, of courfc, can never exhibit it in a 
clear one tu others. 

Fcrfpicuity in wilting, is not to be con - 
fiderod as mcicly a fort of negative virtue, 
or freedom fiom defed. It has higher 
mciit: it is a degree of poiitive beauty, 
Wc aie pleafed with an author, we conli- 
dcr him as deferving praife, who frees us 
fiom all fiiiguc of learchlng for his mean- 
ing ; who cairies us through his fubjed 
without any cmbarraflinciit or confufion ; 
whole llylc flows always like a limpid 
llrcani, wheie we fee to the very bottom, 
JU 

5 6. Ov Purity a/f(/ PROPRisTTr, 

Purity and Propriety of Language, ar« 
often ufed indifcrimiiiaiely for each other; 
and, indeed, they arc very nearly allied, 
A Jiftindion, however, obtains between 
them. Purity, is the ufc of fuch words, 
and fuch conllrudions, as belong to the 
idiom of the Language which we fpcak ; 
in oppofiiion to words and phrafes that arc 
imported from other Languages, or that are 
obfoletc, or new-coined, or ufed without 
proper authority. Propriety is the Elec- 
tion of fuch words in the Language, as 
the bell and moll ellabliflicd ufage has ap- 
propriated to thole ideas which wc intend 
fo exprefs by them. It implies the cor- 
red and happy application of th-m, ac- 
cording to that ufage, in oppoiition to vul - 
ffarifms, or low expreflioDij and to 
® Cc 3 
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ind phrafes, which would be lefs fignili- 
cant of the ideas that we mean to convey. 
Style may be pure, that is, it may all be 
ftii£lly Rnglifh, without Scotiicifms or 
Gallicifms, or ungrammatical, iriegular 
expreffions of :'ny kind, and may, uever- 
thclcfs, be dchci'.mt in propiiety. The 
words may be ill-^chofcn; not adapted to 
the fubjeil, nor iully expieliive ot the 
authoi's ftmfe. He has taken all his 
words and phr^ifcs from the general mafs 
of Knglifh Language ; hut he has made 
his fcicdion among tliele words unhappily. 
Whereas Style cannot be proper without 
being alfo pure; and where Doth Purity 
and Propriety meet, bcfides making Style 
pcrfplcuous, they alfo render it graceful. 
There is no ftandard, either of Puritv or 
of Propriety, but the pradicc of the beft 
writers and fpeakers in the country. 

When I mentioned obiblcte or new- 
coined words as incongiucus with Puiity 
of Siyl‘, it will be eafily undeilKiod, that 
fome exceptions arc to be m.ide. C-)n 
certain occafions, thc7 may have grace. 
Poetry admits of greater latitude tli.in 
profe, with refped to coining, oi, at lead, 
new-compounding words; yet, even here, 
this liberty ihould be ufod with a Iparing 
hand. In profe, fueh innovations arc 
more hazardous, and have a worfc tfTe^l. 
They arc apt to give Style an arted^d 
and conceited air; and fliould never be 
ventured upon exc<*pt by fuch, whofe cf- 
tablilhed reputation gives them forne de- 
gree of didatorial power over Language, 
The introdudion of foreign and learned 
words, unlefs where necefiity requiies 
them, ftiould always be asoided. Bar- 
ren Languages may need fuch aflillances; 
but ours is not one ot thefe. Dean Swift, 
one of our mod corred writcis, valued 
himfelf much on ufing no words but luch 
as were of native growth : and his Lan- 
guage, may, indeed, be confidercd .is a 
ILandard of the ilridcll Purity and Pro- 
priety in the choice of words. At- pre- 
fent, we feem to be departing from this 
ftandard. A multitude of Latin words 
have, of late, been poured in upon us. 
On fomc occafions, tney give an appear- 
ance of elevation and dignity to Style, 
But often, alio, they render it ftitf and 
forced; and, in general, a plain native 
Style, as it is more intelligible to all read- 
ers, lo, by a proper management of words, 
it may be made equally ftrong andexpref- 
fivc with this LaUnized Enghfli. Blair, 


§ 7. On Precision. 

The exad import of Precifion may be 
dratvn from the etymology of the word. 
It comes from ** prccidere,** to cut off: 
it imports retrenching all fuperfluities, and 
pruning the expreflion fo, as to exhibit 
neither more nor lefs than an exad copy 
of his idea who ufes it. I obferved before, 
that it isoften difiicult to feparate the qua- 
lities ofStylc from the qualities of'rhought; 
anvl it is found fo in this inftancc. For in 
order to write with Precifion, though thii 
be properly a quality of Style, one miiil 
poflefs a veiy confideiable degree of d;i- 
tinClnefs and accuracy in his mannner of 
thinking. 

'Phe words, which a man ufes toexpref. 
his ideas, may be faulty in three refpeflj 
They may either not exprefs tliat idea 
wlilch the .author intends, but fome other 
which only icrembles or is a-kin to it; 01, 
llicy may exprcL that idea, but not quite 
ful:y and completely ; or, they may c\- 
it togcthei with lumething moie than 
he interab. Precilion (lands oppofed to 
all thelc iliiee faults ; but chiefly to the 
lad. In .in author’s writing with piu- 
priety, his being (lee from the two for* 
iner faults feenis implied. I'he woids 
which he ufes are proper; that is, the^ 
expicl's that idea which he intends, ami 
they exprefs it fully ; but to be Prtcik, 
figniiies, that they exprefs that idea, and 
no inoie. There is nothing in his words 
uhicli intioduces any foreign idea, anyfu* 
pcifluous, unfeafonablc accefTory, fo as 
to mix it confufcdly with the principal ob- 
jed, and thereby to render our concep- 
tion of that objcdl loofe and indillincl. 
'Phis requires a writer to have, himfelf, a 
very clear apprehenfion of the objeft he 
means to pi dent to us; to have laid fall 
hold of it in his mind ; and never to wa- 
ver in any one view he takes of it ; a p£r* 
fedion to which, indeed, few writers at- 
tain, Ibid, 

§ 8 . On the UJe and Jmperianu cf 
Precision. 

The ofc and importance of Preci/ioii, 
may be deduced from the nature of the j 
human mind. It never can view, clearly 
and diftinilly, above one objed at a time. 
If it mult look at two or three together, 
cfpccially objects among which there is r®' 
femblance or connexion, it iinds 
confuled and embarrafled. It cannot 

dearly 
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clearly perceive in what they agree, and 
in what they difter. Thus were any ob- 
jc6l, fuppofe fome animal, to be prefented 
to me, of whofe ftrufture I wanted to 
form a dilVmft notion, I would defirc all 
its trappings to be taken olF, 1 would re- 
quire it to oe brought before me by itfclf, 
and to Hand alone, that there might be 
nothing to dillra^t my attention. 'Dte 
fame is the cafe with woids. If, when 
you would inform me of your meaning, 
you alfo tell me moic than wh.it conveys 
It; if you join foreign circumllancci, to the 
piincipal objedi; if, by iinn ceffirily va- 
rying the expreilion, yon Ihift the point of 
view, and make me fee loinciimes the ob- 
ject itfelf, and fonietinies another thliig 
C at is coiineded with it ; you thereby ob- 
lige me to look on it venal ohfeCli at once, 
and 1 lofc fight of the jeineipal. You 
load tlie anini il you aie lliowing nie v.itii 
fo many trappings and collar:, and bring 
lb ninny of the fame fpecies betoic me, 
fomewhat refcmbiing, and yet foniewhat 
difteiing, that I fee none of them clcaily. 

This forms what is called a Loofe Sty I-*: 
and ia the pioper oppofite to Precifion. It 
geueiMlly aiiic^ fio.n uling a fuperiluity 
oi woids. Feeble writeis employ a mul- 
titude of words, to make ihemfelves un- 
dcrllood, as they think, more dillindly; 
and they only confound the reader. 'Fhey 
are fenfible of not having caught the 
precife cxprelTion, to convey what t W# 
Would figmfy ; tliey do not, iiu’ce 1 , eon • 
ceive their own meaning very preciie!/ 
thcmfelvcs ; and, tlieiefoie, help it out, 
as they can, by this and the oilier woul, 
which may, as they fuppofe, fupply the 
defed, and bring you fomewhat nearer to 
their idea: they are always going about 
Jt, and about it, but never jud hit the 
thing. The image, .as they let it before 
ou, is always feen double ; and no dou- 
le image is dilUnd, When an author 
tells me of his hero’s courage in the day 
of battle, the cxprelfion is prccife, and I 
ttnderlland it fully. But if, fromthcdefireof 
multiplyin-g words, he will needs praife his 
courage nxA fortitude j at the momen t he joins 
thefe words together, my idea begins to wa- 
ver. He means to exprefs one quality more 
ftrongly ; but he is, in truth, exprclfing two. 
Courage refifts danger; fortitude fuppons 
pain. The occafion of exerting cacli of 
thefe qualities is different ; and being led 
to think of both together, when only one 
ff them (hould be m my view, my view 
M rendered anftea(k,andniy conception of 
the objed bdiftino. 
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From what I have faid, it appears that 
an author may, in a qualified fenfe, be 
peifpicuous, while yet he is far from beln-r 
prccilc. FL* ufes proper words, and pro- 
per airangemcnt: he gives you the idea 
as clear as he conceives it himfelf ; and fo 
fir he is perfpicuous ; but the ideas 
not \cty clear in his own mind: they arc 
loofe and general ; and, therefore, cannot 
be expielled with Precifion. All fubjeds 
do not equally require Precifion. h Is 
fu'licient on many oc^afions, that we 
have a general view of the meanwg. dbm 
fubjed, pel haps, is of the known and fa- 
miliar kind ; aiivl wc arc in no hazard of 
mill iking the len'.c of the author, though 
cveiy w.ud which he ufes be not pretife 
and c\ad ^laiw 

§ 9. TleC.'i'ifts nf a Loofe Lt, 

'I'lio giwU fouice of a l.oofc Style, in 
oppofiiion to Piecifion, is the injuJicioiu 
ulc of thole woids termed Synonymous. 
They are called Synonymous becaui’e they 
agree m expicHingone principal idea: bur, 
for the moll pan, if not always, they cx- 
prefi it with lomc diverlity in the ciicum- 
ihinccs. 'Fhey aie varied by knne ac- 
ceflbry idea which every word intro- 
duces, ami which fbnrw the JilUndion be- 
tween them. Hardly, in any Language, arc 
theic two wokL that convey piecilely the 
fame idea ; apeilon thoroughly convcriant 
in the propiicly of the Language, willal- 
w.i)a be able to nblerve lomelliing that 
di.lmgiiiibi > them. As they arc like dif- 
ferent lliadcs of the fame colour, an ac- 
cuiato writer cm employ them to great 
advantage, by ufing lliem foas 10 heighten 
and (inilh tlie piCluie which he gives us. 
He lupplies by one, what was wanting in 
the oilwr, to the force, or to the lullrc of 
the image which he means to exhibit. 
But in order to this end, he mull be ex- 
tremely aucuuve to the choice which he 
makes of them. For the bulk of writers 
arc very apt to conibund them with each 
other: and to t'lnploy tlum caielefsly, 
merely lor the fake of tiding up a period, 
or of rounding and divcifitying the Lan- 
guage, as if the fignihcation were exaidly 
the fame, while, in truth, it is not. Hence 
a certain mill, and indilun^lncfs, is unwa- 
rily thrown over Style. 

^10. On the general Chara^en ^ S T Y L S . 

That different fubjecls require to be 
treated of in didcrent forts ol Style, is a 
poiition fo obvious, tliat 1 fhall not (lay to 
illullrate it. Every one fees that Treatifci 
of Philofophy, for inllancc, ought not iw' 
C c 4 he 
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be compoTed \n the fame Style with Ora- 
tionf. Evenr one fees alfo, that di/Ferent 
parts of the lame compofition require a va- 
riation in the Style and manner. In a fer- 
mon, for inilance, or any harangue, the 
application or peroration admits of more 
ornament, and requires more warmth, 
than the didaftic part. But what I mean 
at prefent to remark is, that, amidft this 
variety, weftill expeft to find, in the com- 
'portions of any one man, fomc degree of 
uniformity or confiftency with himfelf in 
manner; we expeft to find fomc predo- 
minant charaiflcr of Style imprefled on all 
his writings, which fhall be fuited to, and 
lhall mark, his particular genius, ard turn 
of mind. The orations in Livy differ much, 
in Style, as they ought to do, from the reft 
of his hiftory. The fame is the cafe with 
thofe in Tacitus. Yet both in Livy’s oia- 
tiona, and in thofe of Tacitus, wc are able 
clearly to trace the diftingnifhing mannerof 
each hiftorian ; the magnificent fulnefs of 
the one, and the fententious concifenefs of 
the other. The Lettres Perfancs,” 
and *' L’Efprit de Loix,’* are the works 
of the fame author. They required very 
different compofition furely, and accoid- 
ingly they differ widely; yct'ftili wc fee 
the fame hand. Wherever there is real 
and native genius, it gives a determina- 
tion to one kind of Style rather than ano- 
ther. Where nothing of this appears; 
where there is no marked nor peculiar cha- 
t after in the compofitions of any author, 
wc are apt to infer, not without rca- 
lon, that he is a vulgar and trivial author, 
who writes from imitation, and not from 
the impulfe of original genius. As the 
moft celebrated painters are known by 
their hand, fo the beft and moft origi- 
•al writers arc known and diftinguifhed, 
throughout ail their works, by their Style 
and (peculiar manner. This will be found to 
hold almofl without exception. B/air, 

4 II. On the Juflertf the florUtand tht 
Style. 

The ancient Critics attended to thefe 
general charafters of Style which we arc 
now to confider. Dionyfius of Halicar* 
naflus divides them into three kinds ; and 
calls them the .^uftere, the Florid, and 
the Middle. By the Auftere, he means a 
Style diiUnguifhed for flrength and firm- 
nelf, with % negkft of fmooumds and or- 
nament ; for examples of which, he eivei 
Finder and JETchylus among the l^ts, 
and Thucydides among the Profe writers. 
By the Floi^a he means, as the name in- 


dicates, a Style ornamented. Bowing, and 
fwcet; refting more upon numbers and 

t race, than ftrengtb ; he inftances Hefiod, 
appho, Anacreon, Euripides, and princi- 
pally Ifocraies. The Middle kind is the 
juft mean between thefe, and comprehends 
the beauties of both ; in which clafs he 
places Homer and Sophocles among the 
Poets : in Profe, Herodotus, Dcmollhches, 
Plato, ar.d (what feems ftrange) Ariftoile. 
This muft be a very wide clafs indeed, 
which comprehends Plato and Ariftodc 
under one .article as to Style*. Ciccio 
and Qninftilian make alfo a threefold di- 
vifion of Style, though with refpeft to dif- 
ferent qualities of it ; in which they are 
followed by moft of the modern writers 
on Rhetoric ; the Simplex, Tenue, or 
tt!e ; the Grave, or Vehemens ; and the 
Medium, ox temperatum genus die end i. But 
thefe divifions, and the illuftrations they 
give of them, are fo loofe and general, 
that they cannot advance us much in our 
ideas of Style. 1 lhall endeavour to be a 
little more particular in what I have to 
fay on this fubjeft. Bid, 

§ 12. On the Concife Sty,i.e. 

One of the firft and moft obvious dif- 
tinftions of the different kinds of Style, is 
what arifes from an author’s fpreading out 
his thoughts more or lefs. This diftinftion 
forms what arc called the Diffufc and the 
Concife Styles. A concife writer com- 
preffes his thought into the feweft poflible 
words ; he fecks to employ none but fuch 
as arc moft expreflive ; he lops off, as re- 
dundant, every exprclTion which does not 
add fomething material to the fenfe. Or- 
nament he does not rejeft; he may be 
lively and figured ; but his ornament is 
intended for the fake of force rather than 
grace. He never gives you the fjunc 
thought twice* He places it in the light 
which appears to him the moft ftriking ; 
but if you d© not apprehend it well in that 
light, you need not expeft to find it in any 
other. His fcntcnces arc arranged with 
compaftnefs and ftrength, rather than with 
cadence and harmony. The uunoft pre- 
cifion is ftudied in them; and they arc 
commonly dcfigncd to fuggeft more to the 
reader's imagination than they dire^y 
expreis. 

$ 13. On rAf Dryij/t Styli. 

A diffiiie writer unfipldi hit 

foBy. Ife placet k in nwieiy of 
• IkCompofitkilwytApfu^ 
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and gives the reader eycry pofliblc affift- 
ance ipr underftanding it completely. He 
is not very careful to exprefs it at firft in 
its full ftrength, becaufc he is to repeat 
the impreffionj and what he wants in 
ilrcngth, he propofes to fupply by copi- 
oufnefs. Writers of this charadler gene- 
rally love magnificence and amplification. 
Their periods naturally run out into fome 
length, and having room for ornament of 
every kind, they admit it freely. 

Each of thefe manners has its peculiar 
advantages; and each becomes faulty 
when carried to the extreme. The ex- 
treme of concifenefs becomes abrupt and 
obfeure; it is apt alfo to lead into a Style 
too pointed, and bordering on the epi- 
grammatic. The extreme of dirtufenefs 
becomes weak and languid, and tires the 
reader. However, to one or other of thefe 
two manners a writer may lean, according 
as his genius prompts him : and under t^c 
general chara^ier of a concife, or of a 
more open and dlffufe Style, may pofiefs 
much beauty in his compofition. 

For illuft.ations of thefe general cha- 
radlers, I can only refer to the writers 
who are examples of them. It is not fo 
much from detached paffages, fuch as I 
was wont formerly to quote for inftances, 
as from the current of an author’s Style, 
that we are to colledl the idea of a formed 
manner of writing. The two moft re- 
markable examples that I know, of con- 
cifenefs carried as far as propriety will al- 
low, perhaps in fome cafes farther, are 
Tacitus the Hiftorian, and the Prefident 
Montefquicu in “ L’Efprit de Loix.” 
Arillotlc too holds an eminent rank among 
didaftic writers for his brevity. Perhaps 
writer in the world was ever fo frugal 
of his words as Ariilotlc ; but this fruga- 
lity of expreflion frequently darkens lii? 
meaning. Of a beautiful and magnificent 
difiijfenefs, Cicero is, beyond doubt, the 
moft illuftrious inllance that can be given. 
Addifon, aHb, and Sir William Temple, 
come in fome degree under this clafs. 

Blair. 

S Om ibi Nerucut itfttl the Fechli 
Style. 

The Nervous and the Feeble, arc gene* 
J^y held to be charaSers of Style, of the 
import with the Concife and the Dif. 
^fe. Tiie* ^ indeed very often coincide. 
wiWi hnveb £>r the mo^ part» 
dfime of feeUeoei^; and nervous 
intt geneiilly be 


eife expreflion. This, however, does iiot 
always hold ; and there are inlbnces of 
writers, who, in the midll of a full and 
ample Style, have maintained a great de- 
gree of ftrength. Livy is an example; 
and in the Englifti language. Dr. Barrow, 
Barrow’s Style has many faults. It is un- 
equal, incorre<fI, and redundant ; but with- 
al, for force and cxprefiivenefs uncommon- 
ly dillioguilhed. On every fubje^t, he 
multiplies words with an overflowing co- 
pioufnefs ; but it is always a torrent of 
ftrong ideas and fignificant expreflions 
which he pours forth. Indeed, the founda- 
tions of a nervous or a weak Style are laid 
in an author’s manner of thinking. If ho 
conceives an obied llrongly, he will ex- 
prefs it with energy : but, jf he has only 
an indiflinifl view of his fubjefl ; if his 
ider.s be loofcand wavering ; if his genius 
be fuch, or, at the time of his writing, fo 
carelelsly exerted, that he has no firm nold 
of the conception which he would commu- 
nicate to us; the marks of all this will 
clearly appear in his Style. Several un- 
meaning words and loofe epithets will be 
found; his expreflions will be vague and 
general; his arrangement indillin^t and 
feeble ; wc ftiall conceive fome what of hU 
meaning, but our conception will be faint. 
Whereas a nervous writer, whether he em- 
ploys an extended or a concife Style, gives 
us always a llrong impreflion of his mean- 
ing; his mind is full of his fubjedl, and his 
words are allexprcliive: every phrafe and 
every figure which he ufes, tends to render 
the picture, which he would fet before us, 
more lively and complete. Ibi^. 

§ 15. On Uarjhnefs 

As every good quality in Style has an 
extreme, when purfued to which it be- 
comes faulty, this holds of the Nervous 
Style as well as others. Too great a ftudy 
of ftrength, to the neglc^ of the other 
qualities of Style, is found to betray 
writers into a harfli manner, Harlhnelji 
arifes from unufual words, from forced in- 
verfions in the conftruftion of a fentcnce, 
and too much negledl of fmoothnefs and 
cafe. This is reckoned the fault of fome 
of our earlieft daffies in the Englifh Lan- 
guage ; fuch as Sir Walter R Jcigh, Sir 
FTancis Bacon, Hooker, Chillingworth, 
Milton in his profc works, Harrington, 

Cudworth, and other writers of coniukr- 

able note in the days of Queen Eliaabeth, 
James I. and Charles 1. Thefe writeri 
hadnems and ftrength in a hi^h degree^ 

and 
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and are to this day eminent for that quality 
in Style. But the language in their hands 
was exceedingly different from what it is 
now, and was indeed entirely formed upon 
the idiom and conllrudlion of the Latin, in 
the arrangement of fcntences. Hooker, 
for inftance, begins the Pieface to his ce- 
lebrated work of LcclefialHcal Polity with 
the following fcntcnce : Though for no 
•* other caule, yet for this, that pollerity 
** may know wchave not loofely, through 
« filence, permitted things top.iLawayas 
<< in dream, there dull be, for men’s in- 
** formation, extant this much, concerning 
the pi dent Ihite of the church of God 
** eliablilhcd amongft us, and their careful 
« endeavours which would have upheld the 
** fame.” buch a fentence now founds 
harfli in in our ears. Y ct fome advantages 
certainly attended tills fort of Style; and 
whether we have gained, or loft, upon the 
whole, by dcpariing fiom it, in.iy bear a 
queftion. By the fi o^dom ofarrangement, 
which it permitted, It rcudeied the lan- 
guage fufceptible of more fticngih, of 
more variety of collocation, and more har- 
mony of pciiod. But however this be, 
fuch a Style is now obfolete ; and no mo- 
dern writer could adopt it without tlieccn- 
furc of harllinds and aftedatron. Tiie 
prefent form which the Language has af- 
funicd, has, in fome ineafure, facrificed 
the ftudy offtrenglli to that of perfpicuity 
and cafe. Our arrangement of words has 
become Icfs forcible, perhaps, but more 
plain and natuiah and this is now under- 
ilood to be the genius of our Language. 

Blair. 

§ l6. On the Dry Style, 

The dry manner excludes all ornr,mcnt 
of every kind. Content with being un- 
deidooii, it has rot the Icaft aim to pleafe 
cither the fincy or the car. This is to- 
lerable only in pure didadicv\ riling ; and 
even there, to make ns bc.ar it, great 
sveight and folidiiy of matter is requifite ; 
and entire perfpicuity of language. ‘Arif- 
totle is the complete example of a Dry 
Style. Never, pei haps, was tlierc any au- 
thor who adhered fo rigidly to the ftrid- 
nefs of a didactic manner, thioughoiit all 
his wriiings,and conveyed fo much inllruc- 
tion, without the lead approach to orna- 
ment. With the mod profound genius, 
and extenfive views, he writes like a pure 
intelligence, who addreftes himfelf folely 
to the underftandin^, without making any 
cfc of the channel oi the imagination. But 


this is a manner which deferves not to be 
imitated, for, although the goodnefs of 
the matter may compenfate the drynefs or 
harllincfs of the Style, yet is that drynefs 
a confulerable defefl ; as it fatigues atten- 
tion, and conveys our fentiments, with dif. 
advantage, to the reader or hearer. 

Ihil 

§ 17 . On tha Plain Sty LB. 

A ruin Style rifes one degree above 1 
dry one. A write]- of this charader em- 
ploys very little ornament of any kind, 
and refts almoll entirely upon his fenlV. 
But, if he is at no pains to engage us by 
the employment of figures, mulical ar- 
rangement, 01 any other art of writing, he 
ftiidies, however, to avoid difgulling Uj, 
like a dry and a harih writer. Befides 
Perfpicuity, he purfucj Propriety, Purity, 
and Preciiion, in hia language ; which form 
one degree, and no incoiifiJerable one, of 
beauty. Livelinefs too, and force, may be 
coiililtent with a very Plain Style; and, 
therefore, fuch an author, if his fentiments 
be good, may be abundantly agreeable. 
I'he difteience between a diy and plain 
writer, is, that the former is incapable of 
ornament, and feems not to know what u 
is ; the latter fecks not after it. He give > 
us his meaning, in good language, dilHn.‘l 
and pure ; any further ornament he givrs 
himfelf no trouble about ; either, becaulc 
he thinks it unnccellary to his fubjedl; or, 
becaufe his genius docs not lead him to de- 
light in It ; or, becaufe it leads him to de- 
fpifc it *. 

This laft was the cafe with Dean Swift, 
who may be placed at the head of thole 
that have employed the Plain Style. Few 
writers have difeovered more capacity. 
Ffe treats cveiy fubjed which he handle, 
whether feriousor ludicrous, in a maftcriy 
manner. He knew, almoll beyond any 
man, the Puriiy, the Extent, the Precifion 
of the Englilh Language; and, therefore! 
to fuch as wilh to attain a pure and cor- 
rcifl Style, he is one of the moft ufcful 
models. But we mull not look for much 
ornament and grace in his Language* 

♦ On tliis heavl, of the Ocncra! Chai-ai^crs I'f 
Style, p.utic ul.-uly the Plain and the Simple» and 
the cluraftei s of thofc Knglith authors wboaic 
ciatled under them, in this, andtlic following 
tUiCfl [x»x] level al ideas have been taken troni a 
manufCnpi treat ifc on rlietonc, part of which 
fhewato me many years ago, by the learned ao® 
ingenious Authm, Dr. Adam Smith, and whicn» 
it IS hoped, will be jiven by him to the pobhe. 
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His haughty and morofe genius made him 
dtlpifc any embellifliment of this kind, as 
beneath his dignity. He delivers his fen- 
timents in a plain, downright, pofitive 
manner, like one who is furc he is in the 
right ; and is very indiffe'-ent whether you 
be plcafcd or not. His fentcnces are com- 
monly negligently ariangcd; dillinftly 
enough as to the fenlL*, but uhhout any 
regard to Imooihncfs of lonnil; <n'tcn with- 
out much regard to compacincls or ele- 
gance. If a metaphor, or any otiicr figuic, 
chanced to render hi^ laiire more poignant, 
he would, perhaps, vouchfafe to adopt it, 
when it came in his way; but if it tended 
only to embellilh and illulhate, he would 
rather thiow it afide. Hence, in his ie- 
rious pieces, his ilvle often borders upon 
theory and impleafing; in his humoious 
ones, the plainncfs of his manner fet" off 
his wit to the higheli advantage. ^I’huc 
is no freth m)r afieiflation in it; it lei ms 
native and unltudied ; and while he luidly 
appears to finile himlllf, he makes his 
leader laugh hcaitily. To a wo -ter of fikh 
a genius as Dean Swift, the Plain Style 
was molf admit ably fitted. Among our 
phl!o!ophical wrileis Mr. liOchc comes 
under this clafs; pet fiMCuoas and pure, but 
alniod without any omament whatever. 
In works which admit, or re<]uiie, e\cr fo 
much ornament, tliere are paits whcic the 
plain manner ought to picdominate. llul 
we mull remember, that when this is the 
character which a writer affeds throughout 
his whole compofition, great weight of 
matter, and great force of lentiment, ate 
required, in order to keep up the reader’*, 
mteiuion, and prevent him ft cm becoming 
tired of the author. Blair. 

§ 18. On thi Nraf St Y c E. 

What is called a Neat Style cotnes next 
in order; and here we ate got into the 
region of ornament; but that orn.ament 
riot of the highell or moll fparkling kind. 
A writer of this charaifler llicws, that he 
<h)C3 not defpife the beauty of language. 
It is an objeft of his attention. But his 
, attention is /hewn in the choice of his 
words, and in a graceful collocation of 
them ; rather than in any high efforts of 
Imagination, or eloquence. His fentcnces 
arc always clean, and free from the in- 
cumbrance of fuperfluous words; of a mo- 
^rate length ; rather inclining to brevity, 
thanafwcll ing llrudurc ; clofmg with pro- 
pnety ; without any tails, or adjedions 
after the proper dole. His 


cadence is varied ; but not of the (ludied 
mufjcal kind. His figures, if he ufes any, 
are Ihort and corred?; rather than bold 
and glowing. Such .a Style as this may 
be attained by a writer who has no great 
.pow'ers of fancy or genius, by indullry 
merely, and careful attention to the rules 
of waiting ; and it is .a Style always agree- 
rihlo. It imprints a cluraderof moderate 
elevation on our compofition, and carries a 
(l'’cent degree ofoinamciit, which is not 
iinluit.iblc to any iulijed wh.itvver, A 
familiar letter, or a law paper, on thedtieil 
fubjed, may be w ritten with neatnefs; and 
a lennon, or a philoibphic.d licatife, in a 
Neat Style, will be read with pleafure. 

Ull 

§ 19. 0 // an E!t’7nnt S T V i. E. 

An I'llcgaiu Style is a ehar.idcr, opref- 
fing a higher J. give of oinanient iluin a 
neat one ; and, mdeed, is the icim ulucllly 
applied to StyK, ulmn poflelling all the 
VI. tiles of oinameut, w ithoui any of its ex- 
cclfes or defeds. Prom what has heen 
foimcrly delivejed, it wdll cafily be under- 
llood, that complete Plegancc implies great 
peifpicuity .md pjopiiety; puiiiy in iho 
choice of wouIj, and c.iic .uid dexterity in 
their h..rnioiii )us .md h ippy aii.ingemcnt. 
It implies fhiihcj, the gtacc and beauty of 
imagination fpicad ovi 1 Style, ..s far .is the 
iubjeet admits it; and all the illuilfation 
which ligur.iiive language ad.l.s, when pm- 
peily cmp'o}cd. In a woid, an elegant 
wiitcr is imc who p'ealts the fancy .lud 
the car, while he iidoims tf * uiidcrlland- 
ing; and who gives us his ideas elollmd 
with all the beauty of cxprefllon, but not 
overcharged with any of its inifplaced 
finery. In this dab, thcrcfoie, wv place 
only t.he fidl lafe w liters in the latiguage; 
fuch as Aduifon, D.yden, Pope, 'Icmple, 
Bolingbroke, Attcibuiy, and a few nioie; 
wiitcjs who differ widely from one another 
ill many of the attributes of Style, but 
whom we now clafs togclhci*, under tlie* 
denomin.uion of Llegant, as, in the fcalc 
of Orn.imcnt, poifeimig nearly the lame 
place. 

§ 20. On the Florid S T V L B. 

When the ornaments, applied to Style, 
.are too rich and gaudy in proportion to 
the fubjed; when they return upon us too 
fall, and llrikc us either with a dazzling 
lullre, or a falfe brilliancy, this forms what 
is called a Florid Style; a term common* 
]y ufed to fignify tlie cxccfs of ornament. 
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In a young' compofer this is very par- 
donable. Perhaps, it is even a promifing 
fyniptoin, in young people, that their Style 
fhould incline to the Florid and Luxuriant : 
** Volo fc efFcrat in adolefcentc fxcundi- 
" tas,” fays Quin^tilian, multum indc 
deco^uent anni, multum ratio limabit, 
** aliquid velut ufu ipfo deteretur; lit mo- 
do unde excidi polTit quid et exculpi. — 
Audeat hajc setas plura, et inveniat ct 
** invcnlis gaudeat ; Tint licet ilia non fatis 
interim ficca et fevc ra. Facile reme- 
** dium eft ubertatis : ilerilia nullo labore 
** vincuntur* ** .” But, 'although the Florid 
Style may be allowed to youth, in their 
hrft elTays, it muft not icceive the fame 
indulgence from writers of inatiirer years. 
It is to be expelled, that judgment, as it 
ripens, Ihouldchaftcn imagination, and rc- 
jeft, as juvenile, all fuch ornaments as are 
redundant, unfuitablc to the fubje^, or not 
conducive to illuftrate it. Nothing can be 
more contemptible than that tinfcl fpicn- 
dour of language, which foine writers per- 
petually affed. It were well, if this could 
re aferibed to the real overflowing of a 
rich imagination. We fhould then have 
fomething to amufc us, at leaft, ifwc found 
little to inftru^l us. But the worft i , that 
with ihofe frothy writer^s, it is a luxuriancy 
of words, not of fancy. We fee a labour* 
ed attempt to rife to a fplcndour of com- 
pofition, of which they have formed to 
thcmfclvcs feme loofc idea ; bur having no 
ftrength of genius for attaining it, they 
endeavour to fupply the dcfc».‘l by poetical 
words, by cold c.xclainations, by common- 
place figures, and every thing that has the 
appearance of pomp and magnificence. It 
has efcaped thefe writers, that fobricty in 
ornament, is one great fccret for rendering 
it plcafing: and that without a founda- 
tion of good fenfe and folid thought, the 
moft Florid Style is but a childifh impofi- 
tion on the Public. The Public, however, 
are but too apt to be fo impofed on; at 
leaft, the mob of readers; who are very 
ready to be caught, at firft, with whatever 
is dazzling and gaudy. 

I cannot help thinking, that it reflefts 


more honour on the religious turn, and 
good difpofitions of the prefent age, thaa 
on public tafte, that Mr. Hervey’s 
Meditations have had fo great a currency. 
The pious and benevolent heart, which is 
always difplayed in them, and the lively 
fancy which, on fome occafioni, appears, 
juftly merited applaufe : but the perpetual 
glitter of expreflion, the fwoln imagery 
and drained defeription which abound in 
them, are ornaments of a falfc kind. I 
would, therefore, advife ftudents of oratory 
to imitate Mr. Hervey’s piety, rather than 
his Style; and, in all compofitions ofafe- 
rious kind, to turn their attention, as Mr. 
Pope fays, from founds to things, from 
“ fancy to the heart.’* Admonitions of 
this kind 1 have already had occafioii to 
give, and may hereafter repeat them ; as 
1 conceive nothing more incumbent on me, 
in this courfe of Ledures, than to take 
cvciy opportunity of cautioning my read- 
ers againft the afteded and frivolous ufe of 
ornament ; and, inftead of that flight and 
fupcrficial tafte in writing, which 1 appre- 
hend to be at prefent too fafliionablc, to 
introduce, as far as my endeavours can 
avail, a tafte for more folid thought, and 
moie manly fimplicity in Style. Blair, 


* »< In youth, I wifh to fee luxui iancy of fancy 
w appear. Much of u wxW be diminifhcd by 
<*ytar;; much will be coiicded by ripening 
“ judgment ; fume of it, by the mere puAice of 

** coiiipofillon, will be woiii .nvay. Lei ihcre be 
only fufficient m.itccr, at fnft, ilut c.in be.ir 
« Tome pruning ami lopping off. At this time of 
** life, let genius be bold and inventive, and pride 
ilfelf in its etftnis, though thefe fhould nw, as 
“ ) a,be con ea.' Luxuriancy can c.-Utly be cured ; 
** but f^or b:.rienncf. iLcic w no lemedy.’* 


§ 21 . Qn the different Kinds t>f%\VL* 
P L I C I T V. 

The firft is. Simplicity of Compofition, 
as oppofed to too great a variety of parts, 
Horace’s precept refers to this ; 

Deiuque fit quod vis finiplex duntaxat et unum*. 

This is the fimplicity of plan in a tra- 
gedy, as diftinguifhed from double plots, 
and crowded incidents ; the Simplicity of 
the Iliad, or i^neid, in oppofition to the 
digreffions of Lucan, and the fcattcred 
tales of Ariofto ; the Simplicity of Grecian 
architedlurc, in oppofition to the irregular 
variety of the Gothic. In this fenfe, Sim- 
plicity is the fame with Unity. 

The fecond fenfe is. Simplicity of 
Thought, as oppofed to refinement. Sim- 
ple thoughts are what arife naturally; 
what the occaCon or the fubjed fuggeft 
unfought ; and what, when once fuggefted, 
are cafily apprehended by all. Refine- 
ment in writing, expreftes a left natu- 
ral and obvious train of thought, and 
which it required a peculiar turn of genius 

• Then learn the wand’ring humour to con- 
troub 

** And keep one equal tenour thixmgh the 
whole.” Frakcis- 

ta 
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to purfuc; within certain bounds very 
beautiful; but when carried too fiir, ap- 
proaching to intricacy, and hurting us by 
the appearance of bein^ recherche^ or far 
fought. Thus, we would naturally fay, 
that Mr. Parnell is a poet of far greater 
fimplicity, in his turn of thought, than 
Mr. Cowley: Cicero’s thoughts on moral 
fubjedls are natural ; Seneca’s too refined 
and laboured. In thefe two fenfes of Sim- 
plicity, when it is oppofed either to varieiv 
of parts, or to refinement of thought, it 
has no proper relation to Style. 

There is a third fenfe of Simplicity, in 
wliich it has refpedd to Style; and ftands 
oppofed to too much ornament, or pomp 
of language; as when we fay, Mr. Locke 
is a fimple, Mr. Hervey a florid, writer; 
and it is in this fenfe, that the 
the /e.vz/e,” or fithtile genus iiiccfnhy* 
is underflood by Cicero and Qunflilian. 
The fimple ftyle, in this fenfe, coir.cides 
'\ith the plain or the neat llyl?, which I 
before mentioned ; and, therefore, requires 
no farther illullration. 

But there is a fourth fenfe of Simplicity, 
rdlo refpedling Style; but not rclpc^ling 
the degree of ornament employed, fo 
much as the eafy and natural manner in 
which our language exprefles our thoughts. 
This is quite different from the former 
fenfe of the word juft now mentioned, in 
which Simplicity was equivalent to Plain- 
nefs: whereas, in this fenfe, it is compati- 
ble with the iiighcll ornament. Homer, 
for iullance, pofiefl’es this Simplicity in the 
grealcll perfeiiion; and yet no wiit.r has 
more ornament and beauty. This Sim- 
plicity, which is what we are now to con- 
fidcr, Hands oppofed, not to orn.amcnt, 
but to affedation of ornament, or appear- 
ance of labour about our Style; and it is 
a diftinguifhing excellency in writing. 

Blair, 

§ 12. SiMPUClTV appears cafy. 

A writer of Simplicity cxprelles himfelf 
in fuch a manner, that every one thinks he 
could have written in the fame way ; Ho- 
race defcribta it, 

ut fibi quivis 

Speret idem, fudel multum, fr ullraquc laborct 
Aufus idem*. 

• ** From well-known tales fuch fidioni would 
I raife, 

€* V* ^ *®jKhi to imitate wih eafe j 
n '*^hile they drive the fame fuecefsto gain { 
Should find ibelr Uboun and their hopes in 
wi®.*’ FtAScit. 


There are no marks of an in his expref- 
fion; it feems the very language of nature; 
ou fee, in the Style, not the writer and 
is labour, but the man, in his own natural 
character. He may be rich in his expref- 
fion ; he may be full of figures, and of 
fancy; but thefe flow from" him without 
effort; and he appears to write in this 
manner, not becaui’e he has ftudied it, hut 
becaufc it is the manner of expreflion moll 
natural to him. A ceitain degree of neg- 
ligence, alfo, is not inconfillent with this 
charader of llyle, and even not ungraceful 
in it ; for too minute an attention to words 
L foreign to it: “ Habcat ille,” fays Ci- 
cero, (Orat. No. 77.) “ mollc quiddam, ct 
“ quodindicet noningratam negligcntiam 
“ hominis, de rc magis quam de verbo 
" laborantisf .” This is the great ad- 
vantage of Simplicity of Style, that, like 
fimplicity of manners, it Ihows us a man’s 
fentiments and turn of mind laid open with- 
out difguife. More lludied and artificial 
manners of writing, however beautiful, 
have always this djfaJvantage, that they 
exhibit an author in form, like a man at 
court, where the fplcndouj of drcis and the 
ceremonial of behaviour, conceal thofe pe- 
culiarities which diflinguifh one man from 
another. But reading an author of Sim- 
plicity, is like ronverfing with a perfon of 
dillindion at home, and with calc, where 
we find naiuial rnanifeis, ^nd a marked 
chaiader. 

§ 23. On Niiiv(tl\ 

The hlghcll degree of this Simplicity, 
is expreffed by a Ficnch term to which 
w'c have none that fully anfwers in our 
language. Naivete. It is not cafy to give 
a precife idea of tlie impoit of this word. 
It always exprefles a difcovciy of charac- 
ter. I believe the bell account of it is 
given by a French critic, M. Marmontcl, 
who explains it thus : That fort of amiable 
ingenuity, or undifguiled opennefs, which 
feems to give us Tome degree of fuperiority 
over the perfen who flicws it; a certain 
infantine Simplicity, which we love in our 
hearts, but which difplays fome features of 
the charadcr that we think wc could have 
art enough to hide; and which, therefore, 
always leads us to fmilc at the perfon who 

f Let this Style have a certain foftncfj and 
« eafe, which iball ch^radlenfe a ne^igence, not 
** uRpieafing in an author wlia appears Co b« 
** more folicitous about the thought than tho ex* 
** preflion." 

dlfccverj 



difcovers this chpa^r. La Fontaine, in 
his Fables, is given as the great example 
of fuch Naivete, This, however, is to be 
onderllood, as deforiptive of a particular 
fpectcs only of Simplicity. Blair, 

5 24. Ancients eminent for Simplicity, 

With refpefl to Simplicity, in general, 
we may remark, that the ancient original 
writers arc always the moll eminent for it. 
This happens from a plain reafon, that they 
wrote from the diftates of natural geniu?, 
and were not formed upon the labours and 
writings of others, which is always in ha- 
zard of producing affcaation. Hence, 
among the Greek writers, we have more 
models of a beautiful Simplicity than 
among the Roman. Homer, Hefiod, Ana- 
creon, Theocritus, Herodotus and Xeno- 
phon, are all dilHnguilhcd for it. Among 
the Romans, alfo, we have feme writers of 
this charafter j particularly Terence, Lu- 
cretius, Phiedrus, and Julius Crefar. The 
following paflhge of Terence’s Andria, is 
a beautiful inllance of Simplicity of man- 
ner in defeription : 

— Fun us interim 

Frccedit; fequimnr; ad fcpulduum vniimiij; 

In ignem impofita cR ; fletur ; interea haec foior 
dui, ad nammam accent impi udculjus 
cum prriculu. Ibi turn exanima'us 
philus 

Bfnc dKr.mulalum amnrem, U celatum indicat : 
(K-cunit praiceps, raulicrum ah tgne rctiahit, 
Mca Clvccrium, inquit, quid agis? Cur tc is uer- 
dilum ? * 

T.um ilia, ut confuetum facile amnrem ccrncrcs, 
Rejecit fe in cum, flens quam familiantci *. 

Act, j, Sc. i. 

All the words here arc remarkably happy 
and elegant: and convey a moll lively pic- 
ture of the fccnc defenbed . while, at the 
fame time, the Style appears wholly articfs 


and uhlalwurcd. Let ua next confidcr 
fomc Englilh writers, who come under this 
clafs. 

§ 25. Simplicity the CharaBeriJlic of Tit^ 

lotson’j Style, 

Sim^icity is the great beauty of Arch, 
bilhop Tillotfon’s manner. Tillotfon has 
long been admired as an eloquent writer, 
and a model for preaching. But his elo- 
quence, if wc can call it fuch, has been of- 
ten mifunderllood. For if we include in 
the idea of eloquence, vehemence and 
llrcngth, pidlurefquc defeription, glowing 
figures, or corred arrangemeat of fonten- 
cp, in all thefe parts of oratory the Arch- 
bilhop is exceedingly deficient. His Style 
IS always pure, indeed, and perfpicuou’s, 
but carelcfs and remifs, too often feeble and 
languid; little beauty in the conllruiflion 
of his Icntenccs, which arc frequently fuf- 
feicd to drag unharmonioufly ; foldom any 
attempt tOkV.uds llrcngth or fublimity. But, 
notwithllanding thefe defends, fuch a con- 
llant vtin^ of good fenfe and piety runs 
through luswoiks, fuch an earnell and fe- 
iious manner, and fo much ufeful inflfuc- 
tion, conveyed m a Style fo pure, natural, 
and unufFc^ed, as will jullly recommend 
him to high regard, as long as the Englilh 
language remains; nor, indeed, as a mo- 
del of the Jughell eloquence, but as a fim- 
plc and amiable writer, whofe manner is 
flrongly c.xprclTive of great goodnefs and 
w'orth. I obferved before, that Simplicity 
of manner may be confiflent with fome 
degree of negligence in Style; and it is 
only the beauty of that Simplicity which 
makes the negligence of fuch writers feem 
graceful. But, as appears in the Archbi- 
mop, negligence may fometimes be car- 
ried fo far as to impair the beauty of Sim- 
plicity, and make it border on a flat and 
languid manner. Ihid, 


• “Meanwhile the funeral proceeds; wc i 
“ low { 

•* Come to the fepulchre : the body’s plac’d 
!! ’ lamented ; whereupon 

This After I w.is fpeaking of, all wild, 
Ran to the flames with peril of her life. 
•• There! there' the frighted Pamphilus I 

tt trjys * 

« HU wcU-diflemblcd and long-hidden love 
« Runs up, and takes her round the wa.ft, a 
f* cries, ' 

1 Glycerium 1 what is it you do > 

L why endeavour to deftroy yonrfelf 
Then »« fuch a manner that you then 
a 'heir long, fooglovt 

U herfelf back into fus arms, and wci 

“ Ob I how familiarly r jC^lhau, 


S 26, Simplicity of Sir ^ILLIKU Tem- 
pleV Style. 

Sir William Temple is another remark- 
able writer in the Style of Simplicity. In 
point of ornament and correftnefs, he riffS 
a degree a^ve Tillotfon; though, for cor- 
re^nefs, he is not in the higheft rank. All 
is eafy and flowing in him; he is exceed- 
ingly harmonious; fmoothnefs, and what 
may be called amantityirare the ditoguifh- 
ing charadlers of his manner; ' relaxing* •* 
fometimes, as fuch a manner will natural^ 
do, into a prolix, and remifs Slyle. 
Wftter wljatever has jttsunped upon^jiiis Style 

a more 
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a more lively impreflion of his own cha- 
maer. In reading his works, wc fccm en- 
gaged in convcrlation with him ; wc be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with him, not 
merely as an author, but as a man ; and 
contraft a frienddiip for him. He may be 
clafl’cd as Handing in the middle, between 
a negligent Simplicity, and the higheft de- 
gree of Ornament which this chara^Ier of 
Style admits. Blair, 

§ 27. Simplicity t>f Mr, Addison’^ 
Style, 

Of the latter of thefe, the highcfl, mod 
correft, and ornamented degree of the fim- 
ple manner, Mr. Addifon is beyond doubt, 
ill the Englilh language, the moft perfect 
example: and therefore, though not with- 
out feme faults, he is, on the whole, tlie 
fifed model for imitation, and the ficeil 
from confiderable defects, which the lan- 
gua2:e affords. Perfpicuoiis and pure he 
ii in the higheft degree; his precifion, in- 
deed, not very great ; yet nearly as great 
as the fubjedls which he treats of require: 
the conftruftion of his fcntences eafy, agree- 
able, and commonly very mufical; carry- 
ing a charadcr of fmoothnefs, more than 
of lliength. In figurative language he is 
rich, particularly in fimilics and meta- 
phors; which are fo employed, as to ren- 
der his ijtyle fplendid without being gau- 
dy. There is not the lead affedation in 
his manner; we fee. no marks of labour; 
nothing forced or conftrained; but great 
elegance joined with great cafe and fim- 
plicity. He is, in particular, diftinguilhed 
hy a charaAer of modelly and of polite- 
uefs, which appears in all his writings. No 
author has a mbre popular and infinuating 
manner; and the great regard which he 
every where fhews for virtue and religion, 
recommends him highly. If he fails in 
any thing, it is in want of Hrcngth and 
precifion, which renders his manner, though 
perfedUy fuited to fuch effays as he writes 
in the Spedator, not altogether a proper 
®odcl for any of the higher and more ela- 
^nttc kinds of compofition. Though the 
public have ever done much jufticc to his 
went, yet the nature of his merit has not 
always been fecn in its true light : for, 
^ugh his poetry be elegant, he certainly 
bcarsahigJ ler rank among the profe writ- 
ers, than & is indtled to among the poeu ; 

in pn>(e, his humour is of a much 
^her and more; original iirain than his 
The charaaor of Sir Roger 
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de Coverley difeoversmore genius than the 
critique on Milton. ' Wd. 

§ 28. Simplicity of Style never oviarw* 

Such authors as thofe, whofe characters 
I have been giving, one never tires of read- 
ing. There is nothing in their manner 
that drains or fatigues our thoughts; we 
are pleafed, without being dazzled by their 
luftre. So powerful is the charm of Sim- 
plicity in an author of real genius, that it 
atones for m.iny defers, and reconciles us 
to many a carclcfs cxprclfion. Hence, in 
all the moft excellent authors, both in 
profe and verfe, the fimple and natural 
manner may be always remarked; al- 
though, other beauties being predominant 
this form not their peculiar and diftinguilh- 
ing charader. Thus Milton is fimple in 
tlie midft of all his grandeur; ana De- 
mofthenes in the midll of all his vehe- 
mence. To grave and folemn writings. 
Simplicity of manner adds the more vene- 
rable air. Accordingly, this has often 
been remarked as the prevailing charafler 
.throughout all the facred Scriptures: and 
indeed no oiiier charadler of Style was fo 
much fuited to the dignity of infpiration. 

Bid. 

§ 29. Lord Shaftsrurv deficient in 

Simplicity (if Style, 

Of authors who, notwithftanding many 
excellencies, have rendered their Style 
much Icfs beautiful by want of Simplicityi, 

I cannot give a more remarkable example 
than Lord Shafilhury. This is an autJior 
on whom I have made obfervations Icvcral 
times before; and lliall now take leave of 
him, with giving his general character un- 
der this head. Con lidcrablc merit, doubt- 
lefs, he has. His works might be read 
with profit for the moral philofophy which 
they contain, had he not filled them with 
fo many oblique and invidious infinuationi 
againft the Chriftian Religion ; thrown out, 
too, with fo much fplcen and fatirc, as do 
no honour to his memory, cither as an au- 
thor or a man. His language has many 
beauties. It is firm and fupported in an 
uncommon degree : it is ricn and mufical. 
No Englifh author, as I formerly (hewed, 
has attended fo much to the regular con*, 
ftru^lion of his fentcnccs, both with refpe^ 
to propriety, and with-refpefl: to cadence. 
All dill gives fo much degamcc and pomj^ 
to his language, that there is no wonder K 
Hiould have been fometimes highly admits 
cd. It is greatly hurj, hoWcvcf, \py 
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petaal AUFoeTs and afe^tion* This is its 
capital fault, liis lordfbip can exprcfs no- 
thing with Simplicity. He Teems to have 
conmered it as vulgar, and beneath the 
dignity of a man of quality, to fpcak like 
other men. Hence he is ever in bu/ldns; 
full of circumlocutions and artihcial ele- 
gance. In every Tcntence, we fee the 
marks of labour and art ; nothing* of that 
eafe which expre/Tcs a Tcntiment coming 
^natural and warm from the heart. Of 
figures and ornament of every kind, he is 
exceedingly fond; fometimes happy in 
them j but Jiis fondnefs for them is too vi- 
fible ; and having once laid hold of Tome 
metaphor or allufion that pleafcd him, he 
knows not how to pait with it. What is 
moil wonderful, he was a proferted admirer 
of Simplicity ; is always extolling it in the 
ancients, and cenfuring the moderns for 
the want of it j though lie departs from it 
himfelf as far as any one modern what- 
ever. Lord Shaftibury pofiefled delicacy 
and refinement of talle, to a degiec that 
\vc may call exceflivc and fickly; but he 
had little warmth of paiTion; fi w ihung or 
vigorous feelings; and the coIdncTs cf his 
charader led him to that artificial and 
(lately manner which apjpcars in liis writ- luui .ii.u imai'in.iuoi 
ings. He was fonder of nothing than of guiib, thcrcfoie, between that Simplicity 
wit and raillery; but he is far from^bc- which accompanies iiue genius, and wliicii 


language which diftinguiftics the Shaftfba. 
rcau manner. 

Haying now faid fo much to recommend 
Simplicity, or the eafy and natural manner 
of writing, and having pointed out the de- 
feds of an oppofitc manner ; in order to 
prevent miflakes on this fubjeft, it is nc- 
cefiary for me to obferve, that it is very 
polfible for an author to write fimply, and 
yet not beautifully. One may be free from 
affc^lation, and not have meiit. I'he beau- 
tiful Simplicity fuppofes an author to pof- 
fefs real genius; to write with folidity, pu, 
rity,and llvelinefs of imagination. Jn this 
cafe, the fimplicity or unaffceledncfs of his 
manner, is the crowning ornament; it 
heightens every other beauty; it is the 
diefs of nature, witliout which all lieauties 
arcimpcrfcdl. But if mere unafledtcdncfs 
weic luflicicnt to coniHtute the beauty of 
Style, weak, ttlHing, and dull writers might 
often lay claim to this beauty. And ac- 
cordingly we frequently meet with pre- 
tended cntic.*, who extol the dullcll writers 
on account of what they call the « Challe 
Simplicity of their manner;” which, in 
tiuih, is no other than the abfenceof every 
ornament, thiough the mere want of ge- 
nius ai.d imagin.ition. We mull dillin- 


in" happy in it. He attempts it often, 
but always awkwardly; he is lliff, even in 
his plcafantry; and laughs in form, like an 
author, and not like a man*. 

From the account which I have given 
of Lord Shaftlbury’s manner, it may cafily 
be imagined, that he w ould miflead many 
who blindly admired him. Nothing is 
more dangerous to the tribe of imitators, 
than an author, who with many impofing 
liauties, has alfo fome very confideiablc 
blcmifhcs. This is fully exemplified in 
Mr. Blackwall of Aberdeen, the author of 
the Life of Homer, the Letters on Mytho- 
logy, and the Court of Augullus; a writer 
of conlidcrablc learning, and of ingenuity 
alfo; but infeded with an extravagant love 


is pcifcdlly compatible with every proper 
ornament of St\!c; and that which is no 
other than a cat clefs and llovcnly manner. 
Indeed the diliindion is eafily made fiom 
the clFed produced. 'J lie one ftever f.iils 
to intcreft the leader; the other is infipid 
and tirefome. ^/a/r. 

§ 30. On tht Vehtmant Style. 

I proceed to mention one other manner 
or charader of Style, different from any 
that I have yet fpoken of; which may be 
diftinguifhed by the name of the Vehe- 
ment. This always implies ftrength; and 
is not, by any means, inconfillent with 
Simplicity: but, in its predominant cha- 
rafter, is dillinguilhablc from either the 
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of an atuEcial Style, and of that parade of ^ 

It may, perhaps, be not unworthy of being culiar ardour; it is a glowing Style; the 
tho fiift edition of ImEuaiiiiv » ...... ...uli' : } 


mentioned, that the fiift edition of Im Enqimy 
I no Virtue was publilhed, furrcptitioudy I be- 
Leve, in a feparalo form, in the year 1699 ; and 
Is fometimes t** he met with: by comparing 
which with the correfted edition of the fame 
trcatife, as it now ft mds among his works, wo 
foo one of the moft curious and useful examples, 


language of a man, whofe imagination and 
naflions are heated, and (Irongly affefted 
by what he writes; who is therefore neg- 
ligent of Icflcr graces, but pours himfelf 
forth ‘with the rapidity and fulnefs of a 
torrent. It belongs to the higher kinds of 

* “ <pe»l'‘ng. ‘l>»n from 

Jt-imihea poifornunc . One who IS writing ia his clofet The ora- 

' tioos 
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tions of Dcmofthcncs furnilh the full and 
pcrfcil example of this fpccics of Style. 

Blair, 

4 i I . Lord Bol I N G B RO It E txctlUd in the 
Vehement Style. 

Among Englilh writers, the one who has 
moft of this charafler, though mixed, in- 
deed, with feveral defefts, is Lord Boling- 
broke. Bolingbroke was formed by na- 
ture to be a fadious leader; the dema- 
gogue of a popular affembly. According- 
ly, the Style that runs through all his po- 
litical writings, is that of one declaiming 
with heat, rather than writing with delibe- 
ration. He abounds in rhetorical figures ; 
and pours himl'elf forth with great impe- 
luolity. He is copious to a fault ; places 
the fame thought before us in many diffe- 
rent views ; but generally with life and 
ardour. He is bold, rather than corred ; 
a torrent that flows ihong, but often mud- 
dy, His I'entences are varied as to length 
and Ihortnefs ; inclining, however, molt to 
long periods, Ibmetimes including paren- 
ihcles, and frequently crowding and heap- 
ing a multitude of things upon one ano- 
thoi, as naturally happens in the warmth of 
fpraking. Jnthe choice of his words, there 
i^gieat felicity and precifion. In exart 
conitiurtion of fcntcnces, he is much in- 
ferior to Lord Shaftfbury; but greatly fu- 
pciio. to him in life and eafe. Upon the 
''hole, his merit, as a w'riter, would hate 
bicn Very confidcrablc, if his matter had 
criu.illed his Style. But whillt we find 
i-’Uny things to commend in the latter, in 
die former, as I before remarked, we can 
'‘;irdly find any thing to commend. In 
ifls reafonings, for the moll part, he is 
flimfy and faife ; in his political writings, 
laiilious : in what he calls his philolophic.il 
t>nes, irreligious and fophillical in the liigii- 
ell degree. Ihid. 

h 32* T> ire Elions for forming a Style. 

It will be morc.to the purpofe, that I 
Conclude thefe differtations upon Style with 
a few dirertions concerning the proper me- 
thod of attaining a good Style in general; 
'leaving the particular chararter of that 
to be either formed by the fubjert 
ott which we write, or prompted by the 
bent of genius. 

The firft dirertion which I give for this 
ptttpofc, is, to ftudy clear ideas on the fub- 
concerning which we arc to write or 
This IS a dirertion which may at 
wfl appear to hare (mail rclauoa to Style. 
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Its relation to it, however, is extremely 
clofc. The foundation of all good Style, 
is good fenfe, accompanied wiu\ a lively 
imagination. The Style and thoughts of 
a writer arc fo intimately connerted, that, 
as I have feveral times hinted, it is fic- 
qucntly hard to diftinguifh them. Where- 
ever the impreflions of things upon our 
minds are faint and indiJlinrt, or perplexed 
and confufed.our Style in treating of fuch 
things will infallibly be fo too. Whereas, 
what we conceive clearly and feel llrong- 
ly, we will naturally exprefs with clcarncfs 
and with flrength. This, then, we may be 
allured, is a capital rule as to Style, to 
think cloftdy of the fubjert, till we have 
attained a full and diilinrt view of the 
m.uter which we are to clothe in words, 
till we become warm and intcrellcd in it; 
then, and not till then, fliall we find cv- 
preflion begin to flow. Generally Ipeak- 
ing, the bell and mofl proper cxprcfTions, 
aiethofe which a clear view of the fubjert 
fuggefls, without much labour or cnquiiy 
after them. This is Quinrtilian's obfeiva* 
tion. Lib. viii. c. i. “ IMcrumquc opiirn.i 
** verba rebus coluercnt, et cernuntur fuo 
lumiiie. At nos qu.c rimus ilia, tan- 
“ qii.am latcant feque fubducant. Ita nun 
** quam putamus verba cUb circa id de 
** quo dicendum c(l; fed ex aliis locis pe- 
“ timus, ct inventis vim aflwrlmus*.** 

Ihil 

§ 33 . ?ra3ue neceffary for forming a 
Style. 

In the fccond place, in order to form 
a good Style, the frequent prartice 6t 
coinpoflng is indirpenfably necefl.’.rv. Ma- 
ny rules concerning Style 1 have delivered ; 
but no rules will . nlwer the end withoiii 
cxercifc and habit. At the fame time, i’ 
is not every foit of compofing that v\i!! 
improve Style. 'I'his is fo far from bving 
the cafe, that by frequent, carclcfs an<l 
bally compofition, we fliall acquiic cei- 
tainly a \ery bad Style; we Ih.ill b.iv .• 
more trouble afterwards in uni ainin;; 
faults, and correrting negligences, linn it 
we had not been accullomed to coinpn- 
filion at ail. In the beginning, ihcrclon , 

^ “ The mod proper wouls fur the nr-n i 
“ .idHerc tothc ilviupJUs wliitliaic to be- «''i n-’- 
“ fed bv them, .'ind m.iy be difcovrred .ts bv *htit 
oun lijht. But uel>nnt..fierthrm.:iS ifth''/ 
were hidden, and only to l*c found m t roro! r, 
“ Hence, inUead of roneeb tL-: the wor-is t'‘ l' 
« near the fubjert, \vc Z‘> n lo 

« fome other quaiter, and endcivoor lo 
<t force to the exprefliuns wc fuucd out. 

Dd 
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we ousht to write flowly and w'ith much 
care. Let the facility and fpeed of writing, 
be the fruit of longer pra£licc. “ Moram ct 
folicitudincm,’* fays Quin^lilian with the 
greateft rcafon, L. x. c, 3. “ initiis impero, 
Nam primum hoc conlHtuenclum'ac obii- 
nendum ell, ut quam optime Icribamus ; 
cclcritatem dabit confuetudo. Paulatim 
** res facilius fe ollciident, verba refponde- 
** bunt, compolltio profequetur. Canda 
** denique et in familia bene iallitut.i in 
ofllcio erunt. Sumina ha;c cll; ili : cito 
“ Ici ibendo non fit ut bene feribatur ; bene 
fciibendo, fit ut tito*. BImr. 

§ 34. Too anxious a Care about Words 
to be a voUieJ, 

W'e miiH obferve. however, that there 
may be an cvircnu* in too gtcat and anx- 
ious a (.are about Words. W'e inufl not 
ictaid the ci’iirfc of thought, nor cool tlic 
heat of imagination, by paufing too long 
on every word we employ. 'I’hcre is, on 
ceitain occafions, a glow of conipofition 
which iTiould be lvC])t up, if we hope to 
exprels ourftlvcs happily, though at the 
exjjcnce of allowing Ibine inadvertencies 
to pa's. A more fevere examination 
of iiu'ib mull be left to be the work of 
coneiflion. For if the pradlice of coir.po- 
Inion be ufcful, the laborious work of coi- 
rccling is no lefs fo ; it is indeed abfolutely 
iiecefiary to our reaping any benefit fiom 
the habit of compofition. What we have 
written diould be laid by for fomc little 
lime, till the ardour of compofition be pall, 
till the fondnefs for the cxprclTions we 
liai'C u.'Vd be worn off, and the expreflions 
ihcmfelvcs be forgotten ; and then review- 
ing our w'ojk with a cool and critical eye, 
as if it were the performance of another, 
we lhall difcc.n many iniperfcdhcns which 
at firll c caped us. 'I hen is the feafon lor 
pruning redundancies; for weighing the 
arrangement of fenlc nce^ ; for attending to 
the jumi'lure and conucitting panicles ; and 
bringing iityle into a regular, corredd, and 
luppoited foiin. T his “ Lim<£ LaUC* 
mull be fubmiitcd to by all who would 

• 1 enjoin fiwt fnch jrc beginning the 

** pfa^Uccot (.obipofitioii, \vi »te llovtly, an«l witli 
v-nvious dclibeiJitioij. Tlictr great object at 
fn ll (hnulU be^o write as wcH as poiUblrt prac- 
** ticc will enable them to write fpeetUly. By 
** degrees matter will oftcr itfelf Hill more rea- 
“ dily ; Tvorvls will be at liand ; compofttion will 
^ fliAv j every thing, m in the .11 rangement of 
** a well-oinJerni family, will prefent itfelf in 
« its properplaee. Tlie Vum of ftio whole Is this ; 
“ by iiauy compofition, we lhall never acquire 
thi art of compofing well; by writing wcll> 
•< tvs Dull come to wrfte fp^edily/’ 


communicate their thoughti with' prop^ 
advantage toothers; and feme praSice in 
it will (oon (harpen their eye to the mod 
ncceffary objeifls of attention, and render 
it a much more cafy and prafticablc work 
than might at fii ft be imagined. Uid, 

§ 35. jfn Acquaintance ^ivith the bejl 

thors necejjary to the formation if 4 

Style. 

In the third place, with refpe^I to the 
affi fiance that is to be gained from the 
writings of others, it is obvious that uc 
ought to render ourfelves well acquainted 
with the Style of the bell authors. I’iiis is 
rcquifite, both in order to form a jull talic 
in Style, and to fupply with a fcil 
Hock of words 011 every fubjeiif. In read- 
ing authors w ith a view to Style, atten- 
tion fltould be given to the pc'culi.iriticscf 
their different manneis ; and in this and 
former Lei^lures 1 have endeavouud to 
fuggcll feveral things that may be ufefL'l 
in this view, f know no exercile that will 
be found mote uleful for acquiiing a pro- 
per Style, than to tianflatc feme palTag! 
from an eminent Englilh author, into our 
own words. What 1 mean is, to trlvc, 
for ir.flat'.ce, fomc page of one of Mi. 
AddifonN Speiflatoi.s and read it carefullv 
over two or three times, till we have got 
a firm hold of tlie thoughts contained in it ; 
then to lay alide the book ; to attempt to 
write out the palfage Irom memory, in 
the bell way w'e can ; and having done fo. 
next to open the book, and compare what 
wc have written with the llyle of the au- 
thor, Such an exeicife will, by compa- 
rifiu, llitw us W'here the defcdls of our 
Style lie ; will lead us to the proper atten- 
tioiLs for rcdlifying them ; and, amon:; 
the dillerent ways in which the fann-’ 
thought may be exprcfl'cd, will make us 
perceive that which is the moll bcauiifiik 

Uid, 

^ 36. yf fer'viJe Imitation to It avoidd’ 

In the fourth place, I mufl caution, 
the fame time, againll a fervile imitation 
of any one author whatever. This is ab 
ways dangerous. It hampers genius ; ij 
is likely to produce a ftiff manner; ana 
thofc who are given to clofc imitation, 
nerally imitate an author’s faults as well as 
hb beauticsv No man will ever become 
a good writer, or fpeaker, who has 
fome degree of confidence to follow hts 
own genius. We ought to beware, ^ 
particular, of adopting any author’s 
phrafes, or tranfcribing pa&ges from him* 
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Such a habit will prove fatal to all genuine 
compofition. Infinitely better it is to have 
fomething that is our own, though of mo- 
derate beauty, than to affeil to Ihine in 
borrowed ornaments, which will, at laft, 
betray the utter poverty of our genius. 
On thefe heads or compofing, correcling, 
reading and imitating, I adviil* every 
lluJent of oratory to confult what Qnlndi- 
lian has delivered in the I'enth Book of 
his Inllitiitioiis, where he will find a va- 
riety of excellent obfervations and direc- 
tions, tliat well deferve attention. Blair. 



Tn the fifth place, it is an obvious but 
material rule, with refpeft to Style, that 
we always ftudy to adapt it to the lubjed, 
and ali'o to the capacity of our hearers, 
if wc are to fpeak in public. Nothing me- 
rits the name of eloquent or beautiful, 
which is not fulted to the occafion, and to 
the perlbns to whom it is addrclfed. It 
IS to the lad degree awkward and abfurd, 
to attempt a poetical florid Style, on oc- 
calions when it duuld be our bufinefs 
only to argue and i t.ifon ; or to fpeak with 
elaborate pomp of exprelfion, before per- 
^n$ who comprehend nothing of it, and 
who can only Ihre at our unfcafonable 
magnificence, Thefe are defeds not fo 
much in point of Style, as, what is much 
worfe, in point of common fenfe. When 
We begin to write or fpeak, wc ought 
prcvioully to fix in our minds a clear con- 
ception of the end to be aimed at ; to keep 
this Ileadily in our view, and to fuit our 
Sfyle to it. If wc do not facrifice to this 
great objeft every ill-tiihcd ornament that 
may occur to our fancy, we arc unpardon- 
3Wc ; and though child/en and fools may 
admire, men of fenfe will laugh at us and 
our Style* Ibid. 

^3®* Attention to Style mujl not detra^ 
from Attention to Thought. 

In the laft place, I cannot conclude the 
mbjeft without this admonition* that, in 
any cafe, and on any, occafion, attention 
Style muft not engrofs us fo much, as 
detra^ from a hi^er deeree of atten- 
tion to the Thoughts* " Coram verbo- 
* rum/* fays the great Roman Critic^ 
rcrum volo efle folicitudincm*.” A 
®trc^Iion the more neccffii^y, as the prfc- 

• To your expreffion be attentive *, W about 
tour matter be foUcittfUs.*^ 


font taftc of the age, in writing, feems to 
lean more to Style than to Thought. * If 
is much cafier to drefs up trivial and com* 
mon fcntinients with fome beauty of ex- 
preflion, than 10 afford a fund of vigorous, 
ingenious, and iifeful thoughts. I'he lat- 
ter requires true genius; the former may 
be attained by indullry, with the help of 
very fuperficial parts. Hence* we fihJ fo 
m.iny writers frivoloully rich in Style, but 
wretchedly poor in fenlimcnt. The public 
ear is now lb much acculbmcd to a cor- 
red and ornamented Style, that no writer 
can, with fafety, neglect the lludy of it. 
But he is a contemptible one, who docs not 
look to fomething beyond it; who does 
not lay the chief ftrefs upon his matter, and 
employ fuch ornaments of Style to recom- 
mend it, as are manly, not foppiib, 
“ Majore animo,*' fays the writer whom 
1 have fo often quoted, “ aggredienda ell 

eloquentia; qiuu fi toto corpore valet, 
“ ungues polire ct capillum componcre, 
** non exiibin.ibitad curam fiiampcitincie. 
“ Ornatus ct viiilis et fortis et fant^ius fit ; 
« ncc cfFeminatam leviiatem ct luco cmcn- 
“ titum colorcm amet ; languinc ct viri- 
“ bus niteat.*” ^b/d. 

I 39. Q/' the Bi/e of Poetry amon^ tbt 
Rom ns. 

The Romans, in the infancy of their 
(late, were entirely rude and unpoliflied. 
They came from (hcphcrd';; they wTre 
increafed from die retufe t)f the intions 
around them; and their manncis agreed 
with their original. As they lived wholly 
on tilling their ground at home, or on plun- 
der from their neighbours, war was their bu- 
finefs, and agriculture the chief art they fol- 
lowed. Long after this, when they had 
fpread their conquefts over a great part of 
Italy, and began to make a confulciable 
figure in the world*— even their great ment 
retained a roughnefi;, which they railed into 
a virtue, by calling it Roman Spirit ; and 
which might often much better have been 
. called Roman Barbarity. It Icems to me, 
that there was more of aufterity than juf- 
ticc, and more of infolcnce than courage, 

* A higher fpirit ought to animate tliofa 
«< who Body eloquence. 1 hw ought to wnfulT' . 
« the health and foundnef* of the w hole body, 

** rather than bend their attention to fuch trifling 
« objeilt as paring th6 oaili, and dr«‘flir)g the 
<< hair. Let ornament be manly and» chafte, 

« without efleminate gaiety, or artificial colour* 

" ingflet it fluiw with Uit glow of hetUb ao 4 
« Orength.** 

D d * in 
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In Tome of their moil celebrated a^lions. 
However that be, this is certain, that they 
were at firll a nation of foldi^rs and huU 
bandmen : roughnefs was long an applaud- 
ed chara^ler among them ; and a iort of 
^fticity . reigned, even in their fenatc- 
houfe. 

In^ a nation originally of fuch a temper 
as this, taken up almoll always in extend- 
ing their territoiies, very often in fettling 
the balance of power among thcmfelvcs.and 
not unfrcqucntly in both thefe at the fame 
lime, it was long before the politer arts 
made any appearance ; and very long be- 
fore they took foot or flourifhed to any 
dcgiee. Poetry was the firft that did fo ; 
but fuch a poetry, as one might expert 
among a warlike, bufied, unpoliHicd peo- 
ple. 

Not to enquire about the fongs of tri- 
umph, mentioned even in Romulus’s time, 
there was certainly fomethiug of poetiy 
among them in the next reign under N li- 
ma: a prince, who pretended to converfe 
>vitli the Mules, as well as with Kgeiia; 
and who might pollibly himfelf have made 
the verfes which the Salian priefts fung in 
his time, ^ Pythagoras, either in the finic 
reign, or if you pleaie lomc time after, 
gave the Romans a tinrture of poetry 
well as of philofophy ; for Cicero afluics u*., 
that the Pythagoreans made great ufe of 
poetry and mufic : and probably the\, 
like our old Druids, delivered moll ol their 
precepts in verlc. Indeed the chief em- 
ployment of poetry, in that and the lol- 
lowiiti^ ages, among the Romans, was of 
a religious kind. Their very prayers, 
and perhaps tU'r whole liturgy, was 
poetical. They o . i alfo a fort of pio- 
phetic or facred wnurs, who feem ti» have 
wiote generally in verfe; and were lb ini- 
ineroiis, that there were alx)vc two thou- 
fand of their volumes remaining even- to 
Auguilus’s time. They had a kind of 
plays too, in thefe early times, derived 
from what they had feen of the Tufean 
artors, when fent for to Rome to expiate 
a plague that raged in the city. U’hcfe 
feem to have been cither like our dumb- 
Ihcws, or elfe .1 kind of cxtenyiorc farces ; 
K thing to this day a good deal in ufe aU 
o\er Italy, and in Tofeany, In a more 
pariicuhr manner add to thefe, that cx- 
tunporc kind of jelling dialogues begun 
at their harvell and vintage fcnlls; and 
carried on ib rudely and abufivefy after* 
Wuids, as to occalion a verj^ fcverc laW 
to iciliaih their liccntloufncls— and thofe 


lovers of poetry and good eating, wfitf 
feem to have attended the tables of the 
richer fort, much like the old provincial 
poets, or our own Britilh bards, and fang 
there, to fome inllrument of mufic, the 
atchicvcments of their anqeftors, and the 
noble deeds of thofe who had gone before 
them, to inflame others to follow their 
great examples. 

The names of almoft all thefe poets fleep 
in peace with all their works ; and, if wc 
may take the word of the other Roman 
wi iters of a better age, it is no great lofs 
to us. One of their oell poets reprefents 
them as very obfeure and very contemp- 
tible ; one of their bell hillorians avoids 
quoting them, as too barbarous for politer 
cars ; and one of their moil judicious em- 
perors ordered the greatell part of their 
writings to be burnt, that the world might 
be troubled with them no longer. 

All thefe poets therefore may very well be 
dropt in the account; there being nothing 
remaining of their works: and probably no 
merit to be found in them, if they had 
remained. And fo we may date the be- 
ginning of the Roman poetry fiom Livius 
Audronicus, the firll of their poets of 
whom any thing does remain to us ; and 
from whom the Romans themfclvcs feem 
to have dated the beginning of their poetiy, 
even in the Augulian age. 

The firll kind of poetry that was follow- 
ed vvith any fuccefs among the Romans, 
w'as that for the flage. They were a very 
religious people ; and flage plays in thefe 
times made no inconfiderable part in their 
public devotions ; it is hence, perhaps, that 
the greatell number of their oldell poets, of 
wdiom we have any remains, and indeed al- 
moll all of them, are dramatic poets. S/m^. 

§ 40. Cy' Livius, NteVius, En- 
nius. 

The foremoll in this lifl, were Livius, 
Nexvius, and Ennius. Livius’s firll play 
(and it was the firll written play that ever 
appealed at Rome, whence perhaps Ho- 
race calls him Livius Scriptor) was afled 
in the 5 14th year from the building of the 
city. He feems to have got whatever re- 
putation he had, rather as their firll, than 
as a good writer ; for Cicero, who ad- 
mired thefe old pocw more than they 
were afterwards admiAd, is forced to give 
up Livius ; and fays, that his pieces did 
not deferve a fecond reading. He was 
for fonie lime the foie Writer for the ftageJ 
till Nxvius rofe to rival him, and prooa* 
• ^ bly 
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h\y far exceeded his mafter, ,, Navius 
ventured too on an epic, or rather'an hil^o- 
rical poem, on the firft Carthagenian war, 
Ennius followed his fteps in this, as well 
as in the dramatic way; and feems to 
have excelled him as much as he had ex- 
celled Livius ; fo much at leall, that Lu- 
cretius fays of him, “ That he was the 
firft of their poets who deferved a lading 
crown from the Mufes.** Thefe three 
poets were adors as well as poets ; and 
ieem all of them to have wrote whatever 
was wanted for the llage, rather than to 
have confultcd their owri turn or genius. 
Each of them publifhed, fometimes tra- 
gedies, fonietimes comedies, and fome- 
times a hind of dramatic fatires ; fuch fa- 
tircs, 1 ruppofe,as had been occafioned by 
the extempore poetry that had been in fa- 
Ihlon the century before them. All the 
moll celebrated dramatic writers ot anti- 
quity excel only in one kind. I'hcre is no 
tragedy of Terence, or Menander; and 
no comedy of Adius, or Euripides. Kiit 
thefe rtrll dramatic poets, amon^ the Ro- 
mans, attempted every thing indideiently ; 
jud as the prefent fancy, or the demand 
of the people, led them. 

The quiet the Romans enjoyed after the 
fecond Punic war, when they had humbled 
their great rival Carthage ; and their c;;r- 
rying on their conqueds afterwards, with- 
out any great difficulties, into Greece,— 
gave them leifure and opportunities for 
making very great improvements in their 
poetry. Their dramatic writers began to 
ii'-l with more deadinefs and judgment; 
they followed one point of view; they had 
the benefit of the excellent patterns the 
Greek writers had fet them; and formed 
thcmfclves on thofe models, Sfenct, 

§ 41. 0 / Plautus. 

Plautus was the fird that confultcd his 
genius, and confined himfelf to that 
pccies of dramatic writing, for which he 
tvas the bed fitted by nature. Indeed, his 
comedy (like the old comedy at Athens) 

‘5 of a ruder kind, and far enough from 
® polifh that was afterwards given it 
jmong the Romans. His jeds arc often 
ough and his wit coarfe ; but there is a 
i*' 1dm, that make one 
W him with plejifure : at lead, he is 
uch to be commended for being the firft 
of ^ what he was molt capable 

excelling in, and not endeavouring to 
different ways at once, 
followed his example in this par- 


ticular; but improved their comedy fo 
much beyond him, that he is named by 
Cicero, as perhaps the bed of all the comic 
writers they ever had.' Tliis high cha- 
rafter of him was not for his language, 
which is given up by Cicero himlelf as 
faulty and incorreft; but either foi the 
dignity of his charaders, or the ftr'ength 
and weight of his fentiments. • /L/. 

§ 42. 0 /* Terence. 

^ Terence made his firll appearance when 
Cacilius was in high reputation. It is 
fuJ. that when he offered his fird play to 
the Kdilcs, they fent him with it to Cxci- 
Iius for his judgment of the piece. C.eci- 
Ims w.as at lupper when he came to him ; 
.and ab Terence was drefiej veiy mcaniv, he 
was placed on a little dool, and defired to 
rc.id away , but upon his having read a very 
few lines only, C.eciHus alteJcd his hch.a. 
viour, .and placed him next himfelf at the 
talile. They all admired him as a rifing 
gemus ; and the applaufe ha received fjom 
the public, anfwcred the compliments »hey 
had made him in private. His Kunuchui 
in narticular, was aacd twice in one day ; 
and he was paid more for iluit piece than 
ever had been given before for a comedy : 
and yet, by the w'ay, it was not much alwvc 
thirty pounds. We may fee by that, and 
the red of his plays which remain to us, 
to wh:it a degree of exat^nefs and elegance 
the Roman comedy w,is arrived in his 
time. There is a beautiful fiinplicity, 
which reigns through all his works. 'I'licre 
is no fearching after wit, and no odenta* 
tion of ornament in him. All his fpcakcri 
feem to fay jud what they fhould jay, and 
no more. I'hc dory is always going on ; 
and goes on jufl as it ought. This whole 
age, long before Terence,, and long after, 
is rather remarkable for flrcngth than 
beauty in writing. Were wc to compare 
it with the following age, the compofitions 
of this would appear to thofe of the Au- 
gudan, as the Doric order in bui|dlng if 
compared with tlic Corinthian ; but Te- 
rence’s work is to thofe of the Augudan 
age, as the Ionic is to the Corinthian or- 
der : it is not fo ornamented, or fo rich ; 
but nocking can be more exad and plcafing. 
The Roman language itfcif, in his lunds, 
feems to be improved beyond what one 
could ever expcift ; and- to be advanced al- 
moft a hundred years forwarder than the 
times he lived in. There arc foroc who look 
upon this as one of the ftrangeft phenomena 
in the learned world ; but it is a ph*no- 
^ ^ 3 mcnon 
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mcnon which may be well enough explain* 
cd from Cicero. He fays, ** that in fcvcral 
families the Roman language was fpoken 
in perfcftion, even in thofe times and 
inftanccs particularly in the families of the 
Lilii ana the Scipio’s. Every one knows 
that Terence was extremely intimate in 
both thefe families : and as the language 
of his pieces is that of familiar converia- 
tion, he had indeed little more to do, than 
to write as they talked at their tables. 
Perhaps, too, he was obliged to Scip’O and 
Lalius, for more than their bare conver- 
fations. That is not at all impoflible ; and 
indeed the Romans thcmfelves feem gene- 
rally to have imagined, that he was afllilcd 
by them in the writing part too. If it was 
really fo, that will account ftill better for 
the elegance of the language in his plays : 
becaufe Terence hlmfclf was born out of 
Italy : and though he was brought thither 
very young, he received the firll part of 
his education in a family, where they 
flight not fpcak with fo much corrednefs 
as Lselius and Scipio had been ufed to 
from their very infancy. Thus much for 
the language of Terence’s plays : as for 
thet reft, it Items, from what he fays him- 
felf, that his moll ufual method was to 
take his plans chiefly, and his charaders 
wholly, from the Greek comic poets. 
Thofe who fay tirat he tranflated all the 
comedies of Menander, certainly carry the 
matter too far. They were probably more 
than Terence ever wrote. Indeed this 
would be more likely to be true of Afra- 
nius than Terence; though, 1 fuppofe, it 
would fcarcc hold, were we to take both 
of them together. Sj>ence* 

J 43. 0 / Afranius. 

We have a very great lofs in the works 
of Afranius : for he was regarded, even 
in the Auguftan Age, as the moll exad 
imitator of Menander. He owns himfclf, 
that he had no rcllraint in copying him ; 
or any other of the Greek comic writers, 
wherever they fet him a good example. 
Afranius’s ilories and perlohs were Ro- 
man, as Terence’s were Grecian.* This 
was looked upon as fo material a point in 
thofe days, that It made two dilFercnt fpe- 
cics of comedy. Thofe on a Grc^k llory 
were called. Palliate ; and thofe on a Ro- 
man Togati. Terence Excelled all the 
Roman poets in the foimcr, and Afranius 
in the latter. Utd* 


§ 44. Of Pacuvius and AcTiut, 
About the fame time that comedy was 
improved fo confide rably, Pacuvius and 
Aclius (one a contemporary of Terence, 
and the other of Afranius) carried tragedy 
as far towards perfeilion as it ever arrived 
in Roman hands. The flep from Ennius 
to Pacuvius was a very great one; fo 
great, that he was reckoned, in Cicero’s 
time, the bell of all their tragic poets. 
Pacuvius, as well as Terence, enjoyed the 
acquaintance and fricndlhip of La,‘lius and 
Scipio : but he did not profit fo much by 
it, as to the improvement of his language. 
Indeed his flyle was not to be the common 
converfation llyle, as Terence’s was; and 
all the lliflenings given to it, might take 
juft as much Iroiii its elegance .is they 
added to its dignity. What is i (’markable 
in him, is, that lie w-as aln (dl a) eir/ncnt 
for painting as he was poeuy. He 
made the decorations for liis own plays; 
and Pliny fpeaks of Tome paintings by 
him, in a temple of Hercules, as the moll 
celebrated work of their kind, done by 
any Roman of condition after Eabius Pic- 
tor. Ailius began to publifh when Pa- 
cuvius was leaving oft’; his language was 
not fo fine, nor his verfes fo w'ell-turned, 
even as thofe of his predcceflbr. There is 
a remarkable ftory of him in an old critic, 
which, as it may give fome light into their 
dift'erent manners of writing, may be worth 
relating. Pacuvius, in his old age, retiied 
to Tarentum, to enjoy the foft air and mild 
winters of that place. As A^ius was ob- 
liged, on fome affairs, to make a journey 
into Afia, he took Tarentum in his way, 
and ftaid there fome days with Pacuvius. 
It was in this vifit that he read his tragedy 
of Atreus to him, and defired his opinion 
of it. Old Pacuvius, after hearing it out, 
told him very honeftly, that the poetry was 
fonorous and majellic, but that it fcenicd 
to him too ftiff and harfti. Adlius replied, 
that he was himfelf very fenfible of that 
fault in his writings ; but that he was not 
at all forty for it : for,” fays he, “ I 
have always been of opinion, that it is the 
fume with writers as with fruits; among 
which thofe that are moll foft and palaU' 
ble, decay the fooneft ; whereas thofe of a 
rough tafte laft the longer, apd have; !;hc 
finer rclifh, when once they come to be 
mcllow'ed by time. ’’-^Whether this ft)’lc 
ever came to be thus mellowed, I very 
tnuch doubt; howe\er that was, it is ^ 
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pwnt that feems generally allowed, that he than elegance, and put one more in mini 

and Pacuvius were the two bell tragic poets of Homer than Virgil. 

chc Romans ever kd. Spence. With thefe i (half chufe to clofe tlic (iid 

age of the Roman poetry; nn age moie 
545. 0/ the Ri/e of Satire : 0 /Luci- remarkable tor llrcnglh than for refine^ 
LIUS, Lucreti vs, and Catullus. wiiting. 1 have dwelt longer on 

it perhaps than I ought ; but the' order 
All this while, that is, for above one and fucceflion of thel'e poets wanted much 
hundred years, the llage, as you fee, was to be letticd : and I was obliged to fay 
A moll folely in pofTeillon of the Roman f )methlng of each of them, bec.iufc J may 
poets. It was now time for the other kinds hiM* recourfe to e.ach on lomc occafion or 

of poetry to have their turn; however, the another, in ihevving you my colle^lion, 
fr'l that fprung up and flourished to any All th.it remains to us of the poetical 
degice, was flill a cyon from the fame root, works ot .igc, .aic the mifcellanoouj 
Wh.u I mean, is Satire; the produce of p ems of Catullus; the philolbphic.il poem 
the old comt-Jy. ^ Ihis kind of poetry h.id of Lucriuius; fix comedies by i'erencej 
fan atteniptcJ in a different manner bv and twenty by IM.iutus Of idl the rell, 
Ionic of the former writers, and in pariw there is nothing left us, c\e\pt luch paf- 
ca.ar by Knnius : but it was fo altered and fages from their works as h.ippcncd to be 
lo’inpiovcd by Lucilius, that he was called quoted by the anci«.nt writers, and parii- 
f’c inventor of it. This was a kind of cularlv bv Ciccio and the old clltle^. 
poet. y wholly of the Roman growth ; and ' ' ///./. 

only one they had that was fo ; and , , ^ ^ 

even ;h to this, Lucilius improved a good ^ ^ CtJtu'Jms ^ Ciccko, HO'- 

‘■''i' by the fide lights he borrowed from race, .lud Quinc j 11 ian ont^uiiuv: 
die old comedy at Athens. Not long af- '* 

ten, Lucretius brought their poetry ac- he bell way to fettle tlie char.ubTt 
^uu.itei with philofophy : and Catullus Rnd meiitsof thefe poet> of the hid 
ygan to fhew the Romans fomething of where fo little of then own works lemain':, 
the excellence of the Greek lyric poets, is by confidering what is faid of them by 
Lucretius difeovers a great deal of fpliic the other Roman writers, who were well 
*^h..Tever his fubjeft will give him leave; acquainted with their works. The bell of 
the firll moment he fleps a little afide the Roman critics wc c.in confult now, and 
it, in all his digreflions, he is fuller perhaps the bell they ever had, are Cicero, 
d life and fire, and appears to have been Horace, and (^in^lilian. Jf wc compare 
f a more poetical turn, than Virgil him- their fcntlmenis of thefe p9ets together, 
df ; which is partly acknowledged in the we lhall find a difagreement in them ; but 
compliment the latter feems to pay a difagreement which 1 think may be ac- 
'•jl’ in his Georgies. His fubjcfl often counted for, without any great diflk'ulty. 
|i*iges him to go on heavily for an hun- Cicero, (as he lived before liie Roman 
lines together: but w'hcrever he poetry wjs biought to pcrfc^lion, and 
f<*aks out, he breaks out like lightning poflibly as no very good judge of poetry 
0^ a dark cloud ; all at once, with foicc himfelf) feems to think more highly of 
'^d brighinefs. His charafter, in this, them than the others. He give, up Li- 
^'ves with what is fiid of him: that a vius indeed; but then he makc^ it up in 

tte he took had given him a f;en/.y, commending Na-’vius. All the othjrcuniic 

’d that he wrote in his lucid intervals, poets he quotes often with rcfpei^^ ; and as 
and Catullus wrote, when letters in to the tragic, he carr.es it fo f ir .as to feem 
■'^eral began to flourifli at Rome much flrongly inclined to oppofe old Kr.mu^ to 
than ever they had done. Catullus otichilus, P.icuvius to Sophocles and Ac- 
too wife to rival him; and \sas the tius to Euripides.— 'Phis high notion oKhc 

admired of all his cotemporaries, in old poets was probably the geneial talluon 
different ways of writing he at- in his time; and it continued afterwards 
His odes perhaps arc the leaf! (cfpccially among the moic eldcily fort of 

part of his works. The ftrokes people) in the Auguilan age ; and indvca 

•^trrein his epigrams are very fcvcrc; much longer. Horace, in his cpul.c to 
tne deferiptions in his Idylliums, very Aagullus, combats it a*, a vulgar error 
‘^’^d pklnrerque. He piints llron^ly ; his time; and perlarv it was .in error 
^ kis paintings have more of force from which ih.t prince h inlcd was not 

Dc i 
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wholly free. However that be, Horace, 
on this occafion, enters into the queftion 
very fully, and with a good deal of warmth. 
The charafter he gives of the old drama- 
tic poets (which indeed includes all the 
Poets I have, been fpeakinf^ of, except Lu- 
cilius, Lucretius, and Catullus,) is perhaps 
rather too feverc. He fays, “That their 
language was in a great degree fuperan- 
nuated, even in his time; that they are 
often negligent and incorrc^l; and that 
there is generally a lliffncfs in their com- 
pcfitions : that people indeed might par- 
don thefe things in them, as the fault of 
tlie limes they lived in ; but that it xvas 
provoking they Ihould think of commend- 
ing them for tnofe very faults.” In ano- 
ther piece of his, which turns pretty much 
on the lame fubjeft, he gives Lucillus’s 
charailer much in the fame manner. He 
owns, “ that he had a good deal of wit ; 
but then it is rather of the farce kind, 
than true genteel wit. He is a rapid 
writer, and has a great many good things 
in him; but Is often very fupcrfluous and 
incorreil ; his language is dalned affcdcdly 
with Greek ; and his verfes arc hard and 
unharmonious.” — Quin^lilian fteers the 
middle way between both. Cicero per- 
haps was a little mifled by his nearnefs to 
their times; and Horace by his fubjert, 
which was profefledly to fp^’ak againll the 
old writers. QuinClilian, therefore, does 
not commend them fo generally as Cicero, 
nor ipeak againdthem fo ilrongly as Ho- 
race ; and is perliaps more to be depended 
upon, in this cafe, than either of them. 
He compares the works of Lnnius to fome 
facred grove, in vvhie'i the old oaks look 
rathei venerable than ple.ifing. He com- 
mends P.K'uvius and Aftius, for the llreng'h 
of their language and the force of their 
fentiments ; but fays, “ they wanted that 
polilh which was fet on the Roman poetry 
afterwards.” He fpcaks of Plautus and 
Cucilius, as appLuded writers : of Te- 
rence as a moil elegant, and of Afninius, 
as an excellent one ; but they all, fays he, 
fall infinitely ihort of the grace and beauty 
which is to be found in the Attic writers 
of comedy, and which is perhaps peculiar 
to the dialedl they wrote in. To conclude : 
Accoriling to him, LueiJius is too much 
cried up by many, and too much run down 
by Horace ; Lucretius is more to be read 
for his patter than for his llylc; and Ca- 
tullus is rem.arkahlein thcfatirical p.trt of 
his works, but fcarcc fo in the reft of his 
lyric poetry. S/cJtce, 


} 47. 0/ the fiourijhing State of Pottj 
among the Romans. 

The fil'd age was only as the dawning 
of the Roman poetry, in comparifon of the 
clear full light that opened all at once 
afterwards, under Auguftus Caifar. The 
date which had been fo long tending to- 
wards a monarchy, was quite fettled down 
to that form by this prince. When he 
had no longer any dangerous opponents, 
he grew mtld, o> at lead concealed the 
cruelty of his temper. He gave peace 
and quiet to the people that were fallen 
into his hands ; and looked kindly on the 
improvenjent ofallthc arts and elegancies 
of life among them. He had a miiiiller, 
too, under him, who (though a very bad 
writer himfelf) knew how to encouiage 
the bed ; and who admitted the bell poets 
in particular, into a very great lharc of 
fricndlliip and intimacy with him. Viigll 
was one of the foreir.oll in this lid; who, 
at his fird fetting out, grew Icon their moil 
applauded writer for genteel paftorals: 
then gave tlieni the moll beautiful and 
mod coircd poem that ever was wro’^e in 
the Roman language, in his rules cl agri- 
culture (fo beautilul, that fomc of thf an- 
tients feem to accule Virgil of having 
faidied beauty too much in that piec« ) ; 
and lad of all, undertook a political poem, 
in fupport of the new cdablidiment. 1 
have thought this to be the intent of the 
ALncid, evci fince I firll read Bs ilii; and 
the moie one confidcrs it, liie nioiv 1 
think one is confirmed m that opinion. 
Virgil is faid to have begun this poem the 
veiy year that Augullus was fieed from 
hib gicat rival Antliony : the government 
of the Roman empire was to be wholly i' 
him: and though he chofe to be called 
their father, he was, in eveiy thing bat 
the name, their king. Tliis monarchical 
form of government mud naturally be apt 
to difplcalc the people. Vir il leems to 
have laid the plan of his poem to rcconcne 
them to it. He takes advantage of their 
religious turn; andol fome old prophecies 
that mud have been very flattering to die 
Roman people, as promifing them the em- 
pire of the whole world : he weaves tliis m 
with the mod probable account of ihcir 
origin, that of thei» being defeended from 
the Troj.ans. To be a little more parti- 
cular : Virgil, in his i£neid, fliews that 
iEneas was called into their country by the 
exprefs order of the gods; that he 
made king of it, by die will heaven. 
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and by all the human rights that could be ; 
that mere was an uninterrupted lucceffion of 
kings from him to Romulus; that' his heirs 
were to re)?^ there forever; and that the 
Romans, them, were to obtain the 

monarchy of tlte world. It appears fiom 
Virgil, and the other Roman wi iters, that 
Juliuj I a’far was of the royal race, and 
that An ^^ull us was his loleh ir. The na- 
tu' iJ 1 -lilt of all this is, that the pro'nlfes 
mn c to tue R‘'man people, in and ilnough 
th‘s . terminating in Augudus, the 
Koin^ns if they would obey ti»c gods, 
and be m.illcrs of the world, we^e to yield 
oh**diciicc to the new eftablilhmcnt under 
thatpiinrc. As otld a Icheme as this may 
feem now, it is fcaice fo odd as ilint of 
fome people among us, who perfuaded 
themfelvcs, t^at a i abfolutc obedience was 
owing to our kings, on their fuppofed de- 
feent from fome unknown patriarch : and 
yet tnat ha i its effed with many, about a 
century ago ; and leeins not lo lia\c quite 
loll a'l its influence, even in our rcmmi- 
brancc. However that be, 1 thiok it ap- 
pears plain enough, that the two great 
points aimed at by Virgil in his AEneid, 
Were to maintain then- old icligious tenets, 
and to rii,)pait the new form of govern- 
ment in the fimily of the C^fars. I'hat 
poem tliC^foie may very well be con- 
fidert-d a^ a religious and political work, 
or j .. icr (as the vulgar religion with them 
w.'.s . urce any thing m(xre than an engine 
of Hue) it may fairly enough be con- 
fide' ed as a work merely political. If 
this was the cafe, Virgil was not fo highly 
cncv ir igcdby Aug.'ftus and Maecenas for 
no h'jig. To fpeak a little more plainly : 
Me \^'n)te in the i'crvicc of the new ufur- 
patioii on the llite: and all that can be 
oflcied in vindicuion of him, in this light, 
tS tii.it the ufurper he wrote for, was grown 
a t.mc one; and that the temper and bent 
of their conftitution, at tl.at time, was 
filch, that the reins of government mufl 
have fallen into the hands of fome one 
perfon or another; and might probably, 
on any new revolution, have fallen into 
the hands of fome one lefs mild and indulg- 
ent than Augurtus was, at the time when 
^irgil wrote this poem in his fervice. 
But whatever may be faid of his rcafons 
for Writing it, the poem iifelf has been 
highly applauded in all ages, from its firil 
appearance to this day ; and though left 
imfiniftied by its author, has been always 
l^ckoned as much foperior to all the other 
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epic poems among the Romans; as Ho* 
mer*s is among the Greeks. S/fncf, 

§ 48. Obfervations 6 n the ALneid, and 
the Author^s Genius. 

It preferves more to us of the religion 
of the Romans, than all the other Latin 
poets (excepting only Ovid) put together; 
and gives us the forms and appearance? 
of their deities, as llrongly as if w'c had 
fo many pidlures of them preferved to us, 
done by lome of the bell hands in the Au- 
gurtan age. It is remarkable, that he is 
commended by fome of the ancients ihcm- 
felvcb, for the ftrengih of his imagination 
as to this paiticul.ir, though in general 
that is nor hi.scha:.ii‘U*r, fo much as exadl- 
nefs. He was certainly the moll correft 
poi t even ol his lime ; in which .ill falfe 
thoughts and idle ornaments in writing 
were difeouraged : and it is as certain, 
that there is but little of invention in his 
AEneid ; much lefs, I believe, than is gene- 
rally imagined. Almolt all the little fadli 
in it are built on liillory ; and even as to 
the particular lines, no one perhaps ever 
bon owed more from the poets that pre- 
ceded him, than he did. He goes fo far 
back as to old Ennuis ; and often infciis 
whole verfes from him, and fome other of 
their cai bell writers. The oblblctenefs of 
their llyle, did not hinder him much in 
this: for he w-as a paiticul.ir lover of their 
old l.inguagc ; an 1 no doubt inferted m.iny 
more antiqu.itecl_woids in his poem, than 
we can dikovcr at prefent. Judgment is 
his dillinguilliing thar.idler ; and Tils great 
excellence confided in chufmg and ranging 
things aright. Wlnuever he boiiowed he 
had the fklll of making ifb own, by wcav- 
ing it lb well into hb vvoik, th.at it looks 
all of .1 piece; even thofe p.aits of his 
poems, where this may be moll pradifed, 
rcfembling a fine piece of Mofaic, in 
which all the parts, though of fuch tlif- 
fcicnt marbles, unite together; and the 
various rtiadcs and colours arc fo artfully 
dlfpofed as to melt off infenfibly into one 
another. 

One of the greatell beauties in Virgll’i 
private chara&r was, his modelly and 
good-nature. He was apt to think hum- 
bly of himfelf, and handlomcly of others : 
and was ready to fhew his love of merit, 
even where it might feem to clafh w^ith his 
own. He was the firft who recommended 
Horace to Mxccnas. bbid. 

S 49* 
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^ 49. O/'IIoRACE. 

Horace was the fiitcll man in the world 
Joi a court where wit wa^ To particularly 
t.icoura^^ed. No man feeins to liavc had 
more, and all of the gentcclcll lort j or to 
have been better acijuaintcd with mankind, 
liii gaiety and even his debauchery, made 
him lUll the more agreeable to Maecenas : 
fo that it is no wonder tliat his acquaint- 
ance with that Miniftcr grew up to lo high 
a degree of fiiendlhip, as is very uncom- 
mon between ^ firll Miniller and a poet ; 
and which had polTibly fuch an on 
the latter, as onelhall fcarce ever licar of be- 
tween any two friends, the moll on a level; 
lor there is fome room to conjedurc, that 
he haftened himfelf out of this world to 
accompany his great friend in the next. 
Horace has been moll generally celebrated 
ior his lyric poems ; m which he far ex- 
celled all the Roman poets, and perhaps 
was no unworthy rival of fcveral of the 
Greek; which feems to have been the 
height of his ambition. His next point of 
merit, as it has been ufually reckoned, was 
his refining fatire; and bringing it from 
the coarfenefs Jtnd harfhnefs of Lucilius to 
that genteel, eafy manner, which he, and 
perhaps nobody but he and one perfon 
niore in all the ages fince, has ever pollcf- 
fed. 1 do not remember that any one of 
.the ancients fays any thing of his epiftlcs ; 
and this has made me fometiincs imagine, 
that his cpilllcs and fatircs might origi- 
nally have palled under one and the lame 
name ; perhaps that of Sennoncs. They 
are gcneially written in a llyle approach- 
ing to that of converfation ; and arc fo 
much alike, that fevcral of the fatires 
might jull as well be called cpilllcs, as 
fcveral of his cpillles have the fplrit of fa- 
tire in them. This lattei part of his works, 
by whatever name you pleafe to call tJicm 
(whether fatires and epiftles, or difeourfes 
in verfe on moral and familiar fubje^s) 
is what, I rauH own, J love much better 
even than the lyric part of his works. It 
is in thefe that he Ihews that talent for 
criticifm, in which he fo very much ex- 
celled; efpecially in his kng cpiille to Au- 
gullus i and that other to the Pifo’s, com- 
monly called his Art cf Poetry. They 
abound in llrckes which ihew his great 
knowledge of mankind, and in that plcaf- 
ing w ay he had of teaching philofophyjof 
J.iughing away vice, and infmuating virtue 
into tile minds of readers. They may 
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ferve, as much as almoU any writings can 
to make men wifer and better : for he has 
the nioll.agree.'ible way of preaching that 
ever was. He was, in general, an honell, 
good man himfelf; at leall he docs not 
Iccin to have had any'one ill-natured vice 
about him. Other poets we admire; but 
there is not any of the ancient poets that I 
could wilh to have been acquainted with, 
fo much as Horace. One cannot be very 
converfint with his writings, without hav- 
ing a fricndrtiip for the man; and longing 
to have jull fuch another as he was for 
one’s friend. Spence. 

4 SO. Of TinuLLus, Propertius, 
Ovid. 

In that happy age, and in the fame 
court, fleurilhed Tibullus. He enjoyed 
the acquaintance of Hoiacc, who mentions 
him in a kind and friendly manner, both 
in his Odes and in his Kpiilles. I'lbullus 
is evidently the moll evad and moll beau- 
tiful writer of love verfes among the Ro- 
mans, and was clleeincd fo by their bell 
judges ; though there w'ere fome, it Teems, 
even in their better ages of writing and 
judging, who preferred Propertius to him, 
I’ibullus’s talent feems to have been only 
for elegiac verfe ; at leall his compliment 
on Medkia (which js his only poem out of 
it) ihews, I think, too plainly, that he 
was neither dcfigncd for heroic verfe, 
nor panegyric. Elegance is as much his 
diftingujihing charader, among the elegiac 
writers of this age, as it is Terence’s, 
among the comic writers of the former; 
and if his fubjed will never let him be fub- 
lime, his judgment at lead always keeps 
him from being faulty.— His rival and co- 
temporary, Propertius, feems to have fet 
himfelf too/many difierent models, to copy 
either of them fo well as he might other- 
wife have done. In one place, he calls 
himfelf the Roman Callimachus; in ano- 
ther, he talks of rivalling Phileias: and he 
is faid to have ftudied Mimnermus, and 
fome other of the Greek lyric writers, with 
the fame view. You may fee by this, 
and the pradicc of all their poets in gene- 
ral, that it was the condant method of the 
Romans (whenever they endeavoured toex- 
cel) to let fome great Greek pattern or other 
before them. Propertius, pcrh.ips, might 
h.avc fucceeded bvticr, had he fixed on any 
one of ihefc ; and not endeavoured to imr 
prove by all of them indiflercnily.— Oyi^ 
makes up the triumvirate of the elcgiic 

w riicri 
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writers of this ag^e ; and is more loofc and 
{ncorreft than cither of the othtr. As 
fropcrtius followed too many mafters, 
Ovid endeavoured to (bine in too many 
different kinds of writing at the fame time. 
Befides, he had a redundant genius ; and 
almort always chofe rather to indulge, than 
to give any reftraint to it. If one was to 
irive any opinion of the different merits of 
liis fcveral works, one fhould not perhaps 
be much befide the truth, in faying, that 
he excels moft in his Falli; then perhaps 
in his love-verfes; next in his heroic 
epilHes; and lallly, in his Metamorphofes 
Ai for the vciies he w lote after his mi‘>for- 
luncr, he has quite loll his fpliit in them; 
and though you may difeover fume difter- 
tnee in ]iis manner, after his banifhmcnt 
C.ime to fit a little lighter on him, his ge- 
nius never (hines out fairly after that fatal 
lirohe. His very love of being witty had 
forfaken him; though before it feems to 
have grown upon him, when it was lealt 
kcoming, toward his old age: for his Mc- 
lamoiphofcs (which was the lait poem he 
uiote at Rome, and which indeed was not 
quite liiulhed when he w^as font into banilh- 
inent) has more indances of falfe wit in 
it, than perhaps all his former writings put 
together. One of tht; things 1 have heard 
him moft cried up for, in that piece, is his 
tranfjiions from one llory to another. The 
ancients thought differently of this point; 
and Quindlilian, where he is fpeakmg of 
them, endeavours rather tp excufe than to 
pommend him on that head. We have 
Jt confiderable lofs in the latter half of his 
^alli ; and in his Medea, which is much 
fommended. Dramatic poetry feems not 
to have flourilhed, in proportion to the 
other forts of poetry, in the AuguiUn age. 
We fcarce hear any thing of the comic 
p>cts of that time; and if tragedy had 
ocen much cultivated then, the Roman 
riters would certainly produce fome name* 
from it, to oppofe to the Greeks, without 
going fo far back as to ihofe of Ailius and 
Pacuyiu*. Indeed their own critics, in 
Speaking of the dramatic writings of thi* 
*ge, boaft rather of finglc pieces, than of 
authors : and the two particular tragedies, 
''^hich they talk of in thc .highcft drain, 
the Medea of Ovid, and Varius’s 
* hyeftes. However, if it was not the 
for jjlays, it was certainly the age 
m which almoll all the other kinds of poe- 
try were their ^reateff excellence at 


§ 51. 0/* P H ;e D R u s. 

Under this period of the bell w riting, I 
fhould be inclined toinfeic Ph.cdjus. Pnr 
though he publiihcd after the gotkl manner 
of writine was in general on the decliiu , 
he flourilhed and formed his llyie under 
Augullus : and his book, though it did luu 
appear till tiie reign of'ribejfus, deleivt s, 
on all accounts, to be reckoned among 
the works of the Augull.m age. Rabule 
iLfopca', waspiobably the title which he 
gave his fables. He profeiicdly follows 
JElhp in them; and declares, that he keeps 
to his manner, even wheie ihe lubjed is of 
hib own invention, ily this it appears, that 
aElop’s w'ay of telling llorics was very 
Ihort and plain ; for the (lillingiiilhingbeau- 
ty of Ph.edrub’b t.iblcs is, their concifene's 
and fjmplicity. 'I'hc talk* was lb much 
fallen, at the time when he publilhed them, 
that both ihel'c were o]>ju‘Ud to hmi as 
faults. He ufecl thole ciitics as they de- 
ferved. He tells a long, tedious llory 10 
thofe who objeded againll the conciicnels 
of his llylc ; and anfwers fome others, who 
condemned the plalnnefs of it, with a run 
of bombaft verfes, that ]i.ivc a great many 
noify elevated words in them, without any 
fenfc at the bottom. /M 

§ 52. 0 / M A N 1 L i u s. 

Manilius can fcarce be allowed a place 
in this lift oftheAugullan poets; Ids poetry 
is inferior to a great many of the Latin 
poets, who have wrote in thefe lower ages, 
fo long fince Latin has ccafed to be a liv- 
ing language. I’hcrc is at Icall, J believe, 
DO inftance, in any one poet of the flourilh- 
ing ages, of fuch language, or fuch verii- 
fleation, a* we meet with in Manilius f 
and there is not any one ancient writer 
that fpeaks one word of any fuch poet, 
about thofe times. 1 doubt not, there wcic 
bad poets enough in the Augofbn age ; but 
I queftion whether Manilius may deferve 
the honour of being reckoned even among 
the bad poets of that time. What mu3 
be faid, then, to the many paffages in the 
poem, which relate to the times in w hich 
the author lived, and which all have a re- 
ard to the Auguilan age? If the whole 
e not a modem forgery, I do not fee how 
one Cf^n deny hi* being of that age : and 
if It be a modern forgery, it is very luck) 
that it fhould agree fo exadly, in 10 many 
little particulars, with the ancient globe of 
toe heavens, in the Farndc palace. A I* 
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lowing Manilius’s poem to* pafs for what 
it pretends to be» there is nothing remains 
to us of the poetical works of this Augurtan 
age, befidcs what I have mentioned : ex- 
cept the garden poem of Columella; the 
little hunting piece of Gratius; and, per- 
haps, an elegy or two of Gallus. Spence, 

i 53* Of the Poets n.vhofe Works ha‘ve not 
come down to us. 

Thefe are but frnall remains for an age 
in which poetry was fo well cultivated and 
followed oy very great numbers, taking 
the good and the bad together. ' It is pro- 
bable, moil of the bed have come down 
to us. As for the others, we only hear of 
the elegies of Capella and Montanus; that 
Proculus imitated Callimachus; and Ru- 
fus, Pindar: that Fontanus wrote a fort of 
piicatory eclogues ; and Macer, a poem on 
the nature of birds, beads, and plants. 
That the fame Macer, and Rabirinus, and 
Marfus, and Ponticus, and Pedo Albino- 
vanus, and fcveral others, were epic writ- 
ers in that time (which, by the way, feems 
to have figniiicd little more, than that they 
wrote in hex.amcter verfe): that Funda- 
nius w'as the bed comic poet then, and 
MelilTus no bad one: that Varius was the 
mod e deemed for epic poetrvi before the 
yEneid appeared; and one of the mod 
edeemed for tragedy always: that Pollio 
(befides his other excellencies at the bar, 
in the camp, and in adairs of date) is 
much commended for tragedy; and Va- 
rius, either for tragedy or epic poetiy ; for 
it does not quite appear which of tlic two 
he wrote. Tlicfc lad are great names; 
but there remain fome of Hill higher dig- 
nity, who are, or at lead d^Jired to be 
thought, poets in th.at lime. Jn the for- 
mer part of Augudus’s reign, his fird mi- 
nider for home affairs, Maecenas; and in 
the latter part, his grandlbn Germ.micu5, 
w ere of this number. Germanicus in par- 
ticular trandated Aratus; and there arc 
fome (I do not well know on what grounds) 
who pretend to have met with a conlider- 
jiblc part of his tranflation. I'hc Emperor 
himfelf feems to have been both a good 
critic, and a good author. He wrote 
chiefly in profe ; but fome things in verfe 
too; and particularly good part of a tra- 
gedy, called Ajax. 

It is no wonder, under foch encourage- 
ments, and fo great examples, that poltry 
Ihould arife to a higher pitch than it had 
ever done.among the Romans. I hcy had 
been gradually improving it for above 
two centuries; and in Augudus found a 


prince, whofe own inclinations* the temper 
of whofe reign, and whofe very politics, 
led him to nurfe all the arts ; and poetry, 
in a more particular manner. The wonder 
is, when they had got fo far toward per- 
fedion, that they mould fall as it were ail 
at once; and from their greateft purity 
and fimplicity, ftiould degenerate fo imme- 
diately into a lower and more a/Fe^lcd man- 
ner of writing, than had been ever known 
among them. Uid. 

§ 54, Of the Fall of Poetry among the 
Romans. 

There are fome who aflert, that the 
great age of the Roman eloquence I have 
been fpeaking of, began to decline a little 
even in the latter part of Augudus’s reign. 
It certainly fell very much under Tiberius; 
and grew every day weaker and weaker, 
till it was wholly changed under Caligulai 
Hence therefore we may date the third age, 
or the fall of the Roman poetry, Augu- 
dus, whatever his natural temper was, put 
on at lead a mildnefs, that gave a calm to 
the date during his time : the fucceeding 
emperors flung off the ma(k ; and not only 
were, but openly appeared to be, rather 
monders than men. We need not go to 
their hidorians for proofs of their prodi- 
ious vilcnefs: it is enough to mention the 
are names of Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, 
Under fuch heads, every thing that was 
good run to ruin. All difeipline in war, 
all domcdic virtues, the very love of li- 
berty, and all the tade for found eloquence 
and good poetry, funk gradually ; and fad- 
ed away, as they had nourilhed, together, 
Indead of the fenfible, chade, and manly 
way of writing, that had been in ufc in the 
former' age, there now rofe up a defire ot 
writing Imartly, and an adeftation of (hin- 
ing in every thing they faid. A certain 
prettinefs, and glitter, and luxuriance ot 
ornaments, was what didinguiflicd their 
mod applauded writers in profe ; and their 
poetry was quite loft in high flights and 
obfeurity. Seneca, the favourite profe 
writer of thofe times ; and Petronius 
Arbiter, fo great a favourite with many of 
our own ; aSord too many proofs of this. 
As to t)ie profe in Nero’s time ; and ai to 
the poets. It is enough to fay, that they had 
then Lucan and Perftus, inftead of Virgil 
and Horace. * JhU* 

i 55- 0 /J.vcAH. 

Perfius and Lucan, who were the mod 
celebrated poets under the reign of Nero, 
may very well ferve for examples of the 

faults 
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faults I juft mentioned, one of the fwelling, to hide thcmfelves under the valleys at 
and the other of the obfcure ftyle, then m their feet. And ihefe difturbances in na. 

' falhion. Lucan’s manner in general runs ture were univerfal: for that day. every 
too much into fuftian and bombaft. His fingle Roman, in whatever part of the 
mufe was a kind of dropfy, and looks like world he was, felt a ftr.'inge gloom fpread 
the foldicr deferibed in his own Pharfrdia, all over his mind, on a fudden; and was 
who in pafling the defert fands of Africa, ready to cry, though he did not know why 
was bit by a ferpent, and fwelled to fuch or wherefore. ' Spinet ^ 

an immoderate fize, “ that he was loft (as . . . 

he exprefles it) in the tumours of his own ^ Defauption of the Sca-fglt ojf 

body.” Some critics have been in too MarJalUs, 

great haftc to make Quin^Iilian fay fome The fea-fight oft* Marfeillcs, is a thing 
good things of Lucan, which he never Height diveit one, full as well as 
meant to do. What this poet has been al- Krafmus’s Naufragium Joculare; and wh.it 
ways for, and what he will ever deferve to Hill ftrangcr, the poet chufes to be moft 
be admired for, are the fevcral philofophi- divciting in the wounds he gives the poor 
cal pa/lagcs that abound in his works; and foldier. The firft perlbn killed in it, h 
Jus generous fentiments, particularly on the pi^^rced at the fame inllant by two fpears; 
love of liberty and the contempt of death. t)nc in his back, and the other in his br caft ; 
In his calm hours, he is very wife; but he nicely, that both their points meet to- 
is often in his rants, and never more fo gether in the middle of his body. They 
than when he is got into a battle, or a *^ach, I foppofe, had a right to kill him ; 
llorm at fea : but it is remarkable, that his foul wa» for fome time doubtful 
even on thofe occafions, it is not fo much which it Ihould obey. At laft, it com* 
n violence of rage, as a madnefsof afteda- pounds the matter: drives out c.ach of the 
lion, that appears moll ftrongly in him. Ipcars before it, at the lame inftant; and 
To give a few inllanccs of it, out of many : whips out of his body, half at one wound, 
•In the very beginning of Lucan’s ftorm, ‘'lod hall at the other,— A little after this, 
v^hen Ctefar ventured to crofs the Tea in fo ^hcrc is .in honcll Greek, who has his right 
fmitll a vellcl; the fixt ftars themfelves hand cut oft', arid fights on with Jus left, 
Ivcm to be put in motion.” 'I'hen “ the he can leap into the fea to recover the 
lutes rife over the mountains, and carry former; but there (as misfortunes fcJdom 
^|•''•\vay the lops of them.” Their next llcp come fingle) he has his left arm chopt oft* 

13 to heaven; where they catch the rain too: .lUer which, like the hero in one of 
“ill the clouds:” I fuppofe, to increafe our ancient ballads, he fights on with the 
their force. The fea opens in feveral trunk of his body, ai^d performs actions 
Peaces, and leaves its bottom dry land, greater than any Withenngton that ever 
•■^11 the foundations of the univerfe arc was — When the battle grows warmer, 
^aken; and nature is afoaid of a fecond there are many who have tiic fame inisfor- 
cluos. His little Ikift; in the mean time, tunc with t'.is (ire k. In endeavouring 
^hmetimes cuts along tlic clouds with her toclimb up the enemies ftups, ievcral have 
andfometimesleemsin dangerofbc- their arms ftruck oft’; fall into the fea; 
’'’g ftrarded 011 the fands at the bottom of leave their hands behind them ! Some of 
fea; and mull inevitably have been loft, thefe fwirnmin.^ combatants encounter their 
h^d not the ftorm (by good fortune) bee;) enemies in the wmut; fome lupply their 
fo ft rong from every Quarter, that Ihe did fncmls fiiips with aims; fome, that had 
tiot know on which fitte to bulge firft. no arms, entangle thcmfelves with their 
^^hen the two armies are going to join enemies; cling to them, and fink together 
haitle in the plains of Phailalia, wc are i<i thi-‘ bottom ()f the fea; otiicrv ftick 
^cld, ihat all the foldiers were incapable iheir bodies againll the beaks of their ene- 
of any fear for themfelves, bccaufo they niics (hips: and fcarcc a man of them 
jjetc wholly t.ikcn up with their concern Aung away the ufe of his carc ile, even 
for the danger which threatened Pompe y when he ihouIJ be dc.id. 

^ud the commonwealth. On this great But among all the contrivances of thefe 
^fion, the hills about them, according pofthumous warriors tire thing moft to be 
fo his account, feem to be more afr aid than admiicd, is the fagaciiy c f the great 
foe men; for fome of the mountains looked Tyrrhenus. Tyrrhenus was (landing at 
would thruft their heads into the head of one of the velTc l s, when a hall 
^ clouds; and others, as if they wanted of lead, flung by an artful fiiogcr, ftruck 

out 
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out both his eyes. The violent dafh of 
the blow, and the deep darkneft that wa^ 
Spread over him all at once» made him at 
firll conclude that he Was dead: but when 
he had recovered his fenfes a little, and 
found he could advance one fo*ot before 
tiie' other, he defirod his fellow foldiers to 
plant himjult as they did their Hallilbx': 
he hopes he can Hill hu^ht ns well as a ma- 
cl.ine ; and feems mightily plcafcd to think 
how he fliall cheat the enemy, who will 
fling away darts at him, that might have 
killed people who were alive. 

Such llrangc things ns thefe, make me 
.always wonder the more, how Lucan can 
be lb wife as he is in Ibme parts of his 
poem. Indeed his fcntenccs are more fo- 
lia than one could otherwife expe^ from 
fo vonng a wiitcr, had he wanted fuch an 
uncle as Seneca, and fuch a mailer as Cor- 
niiius. 'Fhc dwellings in the other part', of 
111-, poem may be partly accounted for, 
pet haps, from his being boin in Spain, 
and in that part of it which was the far- 
ther rt’movcd fioin (ireece and Rome; 
niv, of that very cit\', which is marked 
by C'cero as particularly over- run with a 
b.id talk*. Atcer all, what [ moil dillikc 
him for, is a blot in his moral character, 
ifo was at firll pretty high in the favour 
of Nero. On the difeovery of jus being 
concerned in a plot againil him, tlii^ pliilo- 
fopher (who had written fo much, and fo 
gallantly, about the plcalurc ofdsing) 
brhaved himfclf in the moll dcfpicablc 
manner. He named his own mother as 
guilty of the confpiracy, in hopes of fav- 
ing himfclf. After this, lic added fcvcral 
of’ Ills friends to his former conk'llion ; and 
thus cofttinued labouring for a pardon, by 
making facrifices to the tyrant ol fudh lives, 
as any one, much lefs of a phllofophcr than 
he feems to have been, ought to think 
dearer than their own. All this bafenefs 
svas of no ufe to him: for, in the end, 
N 'TO ordered him to execution too. His 
vfips were opened; and the laft words he 
fpokc, were fome vcifcs of his own. 

S^ence* 

§ 57. Of Persius. 

Pern us is laid to have been Lucan’s 
fchool-fellow under Cornutus ; and, like 
him, was bred up more a philofopher than 
a poet. He has the chaiaficrof a good 
man ; but fcarcc deferves that of a good 
writer, in any other than the moral fenfe 
of the woM : for his writings arc very vir- 
but not very poelical. His great 


fault is obfeurity. Several have 
voured to excufe or palliate this fault in 
him, from the danger of the times he lived 
in; and the neceflity a fatirift then lay un- 
der, of writing fo, for his own fecurity. 
This may hold as to fome palTagcs in him; 
but to fay the truth, he feems to Jiave a 
tendency and love to obfeurity in himfelf: 
for it is not only to be found where he may 
fpeak of the emperor, or the Hate ; but in 
the general courfe of his fatires. So that, 
in my confcience, I mull give him up for 
an obfeure writer; as 1 Ihould Lucan for 
a tumid and fwelling one. 

Such was the Roman poctiy under Kero. 
The three emperors after him w'ere in.)dc 
in an hurry, and had fliort tumultuous 
reigns. Then the Flavian family came in. 
Vcfpafian, the firll emperor of that line, 
endeavoured to recover fomething of the 
good talle that had formerly flouiiflicd in 
Rome; his fon Titus, the delight of man- 
kind, in his Ihoit reign, encouraged pocti r 
by his example, as well as by his llhc;.;- 
liiies : and even Domitian loved to he 
thought a patron of the mules, After 
him, there was a fucceihon of good cm- 
pcrois, from Nerv.i to the Autonincs. 
And this extraordinary good fortune (fo: 
indeed, if one confiders the general run of 
the Roman emperors, it would have been 
fuch, to have had any two good ones only 
together) gave a new fpirit to the arts, 
that liad long been in fo langui filing a con- 
dition, and made poetry revive, and laife 
up its head again, once more among them. 
Not that there were very good poets even 
now ; but they were better, at Icall, than 
they had been under the reien of Nero. 

Ibid. 

§ 58. CySiLius, Statius, and Va- 

RERIUS FlACCUS. 

'This period produced three epic poets, 
whofe works remain to us ; Silius, Statius, 
and Valerius Flaccus, Silius, as if he had 
been frightened at the high flight of Lu- 
can, keeps almoft always on the ground, 
and fcarce once attempts to foar tlirough- 
out his whole work. It is plain, however, 
though it is low ; and if he has but Jittl® 
of the fpirit of poetry, he is free at lean 
from the afletlation, and obfeurity, and 
bombaft, which prevailed fo much among 
his immediate prcdeccflbrs. Silius was 
honoured with the confulatc; and lived » 
fee bis fon in the fame high office, “c 
was a great lover and colledor of 
and flatues; fome of which ho wormipp «^5 
ofpccialijr 
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ifpcclally one he had of Virgil. He ufed 
to offer facrificcs too at his tomb near Na- 
ples. It is a pity that he could not get 
more of his fpirit in his writings : for he 
had fcarce enough to make his offerings 
acceptable to the genius of that great poet. 
—Statius had more of fpirit, with a Icfs 
lhare of prudence: for his Thebaid is cer- 
tainly ill-condufted, and fcarcely well writ- 
ten. liy the little we have of his Achilleid, 
that would probably have been a much bet- 
ter poem, at leaft as to the writing part, 
had he lived to finifh it. As it is, his de- 
feription of Achilles’s behavipur at the fcaft 
which Lyconiedes makes for the Grecian 
ambaffadors, and fomc other parts of it, 
read more plcafingly to me than any part 
of ihe Thebaid. I cannot help thinking, 
that the paflage quoted fo often from Juve- 
nal, as an encomium on Statius, was meant 
as a fatire on him. Martwl feems to llrikc 
at him too, under the borrowed name of 
Sibelius. Afi he did not finiHi his Achil- 
kid, he may deferve more reputation per- 
haps as a mifcellancous than as an epic 
writer ; for though the odes and other co- 
pies of verfes in his Sylvx' arc not without 
their faults, they are not fo faulty as his 
'I’hebaid, The chief faults of Statius, in 
his Sylva: and Thcbaid, are faid to have 
proceeded ftom very diiferent caufes: the 
iormer, from their having been written in- 
corredly and in a great deal of halle; and 
the other, from its being over corrc(Jled 
and hard. Perhaps his greateff fault of all, 
or rather the greateft fign of his bad judg- 
tnent, is his admiring Lucan fo extrava- 
gantly as he does. It is remarkable, lira: 
poetry run more lineally in Statius’s fa- 
mily, than perhaps in any other. He re- 
ceived it from his father; who had been 
an eminent poet in his time, and lived to 
his fon obtain the laurel-crown at the 
Alhan games; as he had formerly dpne 
himlelf.— Valerius Flaccus wrote a little 
I>efore Statius. He died young, and ^Wft 
his poem nnfinilhed. We have but fevejl 
hooks of his Argonaut!^* and part of title 
in which the Argonauts are left on 
fea, in their return homewards, Sc- 
J^cralof the modem critics, who have bedn 
way or other concerned in publiffilog 
f laccus’s works, make no fcruple of plac-* 
*ng him next to Virgil, of all the Roman 
5Pic poets ; and I owrt I am a good deal 
mdined to be feriooily of their opinion; 

he feems to me to hive more fire than 
odios, and so be more correfithao Sutius; 


and as for Lucan, I cannot help looking 
upon him ^s quite out of the quellion. He 
imitates Virgil's language much better 
than Silius, or even Siatius; and his plan, 
orr.ather his ftory, is certainly Icfs embai- 
raffed and conlufcd than the' Thebaid. 
Some of the .incients'themrclvcs fpeik of 
Flaccus with a great tleal of refped; and 
p.articu]arly Quindiliatij who fays noililng 
.at all of Silius or Statius; unleli the lattir 
is to be included in that general e\picirjon 
of * fcveral others,’ whom he leave!) 10 be 
cclebiatcd by pollcrity. 

As to the dramatic wiircrs of t’lis time, 
we h.avc not any one comedy, .and onl) ten 
tr.igedics, all publidiod under the n tin * of 
Lucius Antu'us Seneca. '1 hey ai c prob 1 - 
bly the work of dHVcicni hands and might 
be a colledion of favouilte play.", pul to- 
gether bv lome bad gr uiun.ui in; loi ct- 
tlicr the Roman tiagcdics of this .ige were 
very indid’erent, or thcle arc iit)i theii bcjl. 
Tliey have been aitiibutid to .iiithor" as 
fir diilant as the icigni of Auguflui and 
Trajan. It is true, th.* perfoii w'ho is I > 
ofitivc that one of them in pmicula) uni.l 
e of the Auguilan ,ige, fay.s tlih of i jsiece 
that he feems rdblvcd 10 cry up at .ill laics; 
and 1 believe one Ihinilil i!o no injn-y fo 
any one of them, in fuppoliiig them all W) 
have been written in this ihiid e.ge, under 
the decline of the Roman poctiy. 

Of .all the other poets und-i thb period, 
there arc none whole works remain to u", 
except Marti.'il and Juven d. *1 he l.niner 
flourilhed u.'Kler Dumiiiin; and the l.'it'vr 
under Ncfva, Tr.ijan, and Adi Ian. 

§ <59. 0/'Marti.m. 

Martial is a dc.iler only in a liltlc hli.d 
of writing; for I'ipignm isceitainly (w'li.it 
it is called by Diyden) thr* lowell Ilep 
poetry. He is at ihe very bottom of the 
hill; but he diverts hlrnfeif there, in ga- 
thering flowers and playing w-itli iri-’cL, 
prettily enough. Jf .Martial naade a new- 
year's gift, he wis lure to f’nd a dilVich 
with it: if a friend died, he made a few 
verfes to put on his tomb-lloiu*: if a d.i- 
tue was fet up, they came to liim l- r 
an infeription. i lufc were the common 
offices or his miife. If bj flruck a fault 
in life, h<’ marked it down in a few lircs; 
and if he had a mind jo plcare a friend, or 
to get the favour of the great, his 1lylo 
was turned to panegyric; and thefe were 
his highcil employments. He was, how- 
ever^ i good writer iu his way; and there 
. f art 
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are inftanccs even of his writing with fome 
dignity on higher occafions, Spence, 

§ 6o. 0 / JUVFNAL. 

Juvenal began to wiite after all I have 
mentioned; and, I do not know by what 
good foitune, writes with a greater fpirit 
of poetry than any of them. He has fcarce 
any thing of the gentility of Horace: yet 
he is not without liuinour, and exceeds all 
the fatirills in feverity. To fay the truth, 
he flaOier, too much like an angry execu- 
tioner; but the (lepnviiyof the times, and 
the ices then in f ilhion, may often excufe 
feme degree of rage in him. It is f.iid he 
did not u rite till he was eldeily; and af- 
tci he had been too much ufed to declaim- 
ing. Ho\v'evt“r, his filiicv h.ive .i ppt.it 
deal of fpiiit in ihtri ; .nul llunv a lliong 
hatred of vice, \silh iiane ve^'v *me .ind 
high fentiinents of \iium, 'riiey are m- 
deed fo animated, that I do not know any 
poem of tliis age, which one can read with 
near fo much ple.ifute as his fat ires. 

Juvenal m.iy \ci) well be called the lad 
of the Roman poets. After his time, 
poetry continued decaying moie and more, 
t]uitc down to the time of Co 'llaniine; 
when all the .nits were lo lai loli and ex- 
ting uiflied among the Romans, that fiom 
that time they themlelves may very wtH 
be called by the name they ufed to gi\c to 
all the woild, except the Cjiceks; tor the 
Romans then had icircc any thing to dif- 
linguilli tliem ftom the Haib.irians. 

There are, ihcictore, but three ages of 
the Roman po. try, th.it can carry any 
weight w'ith ihwn in an enquiry of this 
n.itiiie. 'I'lic full age, liom the hill Punic 
war to the time of Augullus, is inoic re- 
markable for iRenglh, than any great de- 
gree of beauty in writing, 'i'lu; fccond 
ago, or the .'lag Lilian, is the time when 
they wioto with a due mixture of beauty 
and lh’engi!i. And the tliird, from the be- 
ginning of rscioC reign to the end of 
i\dri.in’s, whui they cndeayourcd after 
beauty mcie tiian llrcngih: when they 
loll mncli of their vigour, and run too 
much into atied.ition. Their poetiy, in 
its youth, was liiong and nervous: in its 
middle age, it w.is manly and polite; in 
its latter day.s, it grew t.awdry and fee- 
ble ; and cnde.wourcd to nide the dec.iys 
of its former beauty and llrtngth, in f.dfc 
ornaments of drcl's, and a borrowed flufli 
on tne face; which did not fo much ren- 
der it pleafmg, .as it flicw cd that its natural 
complexion was faded and loll, IhtJ, 


CT3 IN PROSfi. 

§ 6i. Of the IntroduSIion, ImprovetHin!, 
and Fall of the Arts at Rome, 

^ The city of Rome, as well as its inha- 
bitants, was in the beginning rude and un- 
adorned. Thofe old rough foldiers looked 
on the effeds of the politer arts as things 
ht only for an effeminate people ; as too 
apt to foften and unnerve men; and to 
take from that martial temper and fero- 
city, which they encouraged fo much and 
fo univerfally in the infancy of their Hate. 
1 heir houfes were (what the name tnev 
gave iliem figniliccl) only .a covering for 
them, and a defence agaiull bad weather. 
Thefe llieds of theirs wcie more like tie 
civcs of wdld bealh, than the habitations 
ot men; and wxme ratlier flung togcilicr 
.1- chaiHi' led them, tlian formed into re- 
y.nlar liicets ami op<Mings: their wa'ls 
w'eie half uiiul, and their looA, pieces of 
W'i’od lluck togethei ; nay, even this was 
.'.n :iftei-iinpro\ cinent ; for in Romulus’s 
time, their houses were only covered with 
111 aw. If they had .any thing that was 
liiiM than ordinal y, that w'.as chiefly t.akcn 
up in felling oif liie temple^ of their gods; 
and when thefe hegau to be furnilhcd with 
llatues (for they Inul ncnie till long after 
iNuma’s time) they weie })rob.ably moielit 
to giyc terror than delight; and feemed 
rather formed fo as to he horrible enough 
to ftrike an awe into thole whow'orfhippcJ 
them, til. in handfome enough, to linitc anv 
one to look upon them fur pleafure. 'Pluir 
dehgn, 1 fuppole, was anfwei.ible to the 
materials they were mavdc of; and if their 
gods w'creof earthen ware, they weic rec- 
koned better than ordinary ; for many of 
them were chopt out of wood. One of 
the chief ornanicnts in thofe times, both of 
the temples and private houfes, confifled 
in their ancient trophies: which weic 
tranks of trees cleared of their branches, 
and fo formed into a rough kind of polb* 
Thefe were loaded with the arms they had 
taken in war, and you may eaflly con- 
ceive what fort of ornaments thefe pofl* 
mull make, when half decayed by time, 
and hung .about with old rully arms, bc- 
fmeared with the blood of their enemic?. 
Rome w.as not then that beautiful Rome, 
whole very ruins at this day are fought .af- 
ter with fo much pleafure: it was a town, 
which carried an air of terror in its appear- 
ance; and which made people (huddeo 
whenever they firft entered within it* 
gates* hhido 
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4 62. The Conilit'tm ef the Romans in the 
Second War. 

Such was the ftate of this imperial city, 
when its citizens had tnadc fo great a pro- 
^rcfs in arms as to have conquered the 
better part of Italy, and to be able to en- 
gage in a war with the Carthaginians ; the 
ilronged power then by land, and the ab- 
folute mailers by fca. The Romans, in the 
firfl Punic war, added Sicily to their do- 
minions. In the fccond, they greatly in- 
crcifcd their flrength, both by Tea gnd 
l.ind ; and acquired a taftc of the arts and 
fWancies of life, with which till then they 
h.ia been totally unacquainted. P'or tho’ 
before this they were mailers of Sicily 
(which in the old Roman geography made 
a par: of Greece) and of fcveral cities in 
the eailern parts of Italy, which were in- 
habited by colonics from Greece, and were 
adorned with the pidures, and datues, and 
other works, in which that nation delight- 
ed, and excelled the red of the world fo 
much; they had hitherto looked upon 
with fo carelcfs an eye, that they had 
felt little or nothing of their beauty. This 


infcndbility they preferved fo long, either 
I'om the grodhefs of their minds, or per- 
hip'. from their fuperdition, and a dread of 
n.'tcrcncing foreign deities as much as 
tl'cir own ; or (which is the mod likely of 
•‘d) out of mere politics, and the defire of 
keeping up tlicir martial fpirlt and natural 
mughnefs, which they thought the arts and 
eleganc es of the Grecians would be but 
apt to dedroy. that Was, 

^ ‘7 generally preferved theinfelves from 
the lead fufpicion of tadc fdr tlie po- 
htc arts, pretty far into the fecond Punic 
'V^t; as appears by the behaviour of Fa- 
nus Maximus in that war, even after the 
were turned on their fide,. When 
Hut - • - — ~ 


I'ljit general took T^rentum, found, it ** effemir 
’^*1 of riches, and extremely ^ 


with the reft.? «• Yes,” replied Fabius. 
“ leave their angry gods to th/ Taren* 
“ tines ; we will have nothing to do with 

them.** S/aue, 

§63. Marcellos Syracusk, 

and fends all its Pictures and Statues to 

Rome, 

Marcellus had indeed behaved himfelf 
very differently in Sicily, a year or two be- 
fore this happened. As he was te carry 
on the war in that province, he bent tho 
whole force of it .igaind Syracule. Thert 
was at that time no one city which be- 
longed to the Greeks, more elegant, or 
better adorned, than the city of Syracufc; 
it abounded in the works of the bed raaf- 
ters. Marccilus, when lie took the city, 
cleared it entirely, and font all their d:i- 
tiies and pklures to Rome. When I fay 
all, 1 ufc the langua^re of the people of 
Syracufc; who foon after laid a complaint 
againd Marcellus before the Roin.m fe- 
n.atc, in which they charged him with 
dripping all their houfes and temples, and 
leaving nothing but bare walls througljont 
the city, M.ircellus himfelf did not .it nil 
difown it, hut fairly confefled what he had 
done : and ufed to declare, tli.it he )i id 
done fo, in order to adorn Rome, and fo 
introduce a tadc for the fine a.ts .iinonj 
his countrymen. 

Such ^ difference of behaviour in their 
two greated leaders, foon occafjonc.i two 
different parties in Rome. 'Fhc old peo- 
ple in general joined in crying up Fahluw 
— Fabius was not rapacious as Tome oth.n j 
were ; but temperate in his conqueib. In 
what he h.ad done, he had adled, not only 
with that moJer^tion which becones a 
Roman gcner.d, but i\ith much prudence 
and foredglu. “ Thefe fineries, ’ they 
cried, ” arc a pretty divcrfion for an idle 
effeminate pcopk: let us leave them lo 


P^ftures 4nd ftatues. Among q^hi^rs, th^ 
foine very fin^ colodcaf figures of tho 
repitfented as fighting againrt the 
J giants, Thefe were made by feme 
the moft eminent mafters {n Greece ; 
Jupiter, ttQtimjtfobibly, by Lyfip- 
f“V when Fabios iens difpofing of tne 
be Ordered »tiie money and plate 
A w tbc tr^ory at Rome, but t 


to 

the 


Greeks. The Romans ddire no 
•* other ornaments of life, thin a fimplt- 
« city of manners at home, and foriitudo 
** ag.aind our enemies abroad. It is by 
« thefe aits ihit we have raifed our name 
“ fo high, and fpread our dominion fo fur : 
“ and lhall wc fuffer them now to be cx- 
« changed for a fine tafte, and what they 
« call elegance of living? No, grwt J'f. 
« plter, who prcfideft over the capitol ! let 
“ the Giteks keep their arts to themfelvc?, . 
« and let the Romans learn only how tw 


fl K. irepiurv JAOinc, me 

"'>«M aad piaoreitSfclfft behind. 1 he 

y^rjr who attrt^W'Wm in hli furrcy, — - . - j .. t 

^“Wwbat^w1*UieUKenef»and ••co»quer»ndtomemm,nlond. 

Cf A* Ibwei jqft mentioned; other lit, vdp»rt««'l'>'lr PfT 

WhttlKtbiy loo mail be left ple. w** e^tffmely delijh ed with 
■' E e the 
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the noble worb of the Grecian artifts that number of ftatues and pi^ures, to fet olT 
hiul been fet up for (bme time in the tern- their triumfh5> and adorn the city of 
plea tnd poitkos, and all the moft public Rome. It is furprifmg wliat acceffions of 
places of thb^,and who ufed frequently this kind were made in the compafs of a 
to fpend th^reateft part of the day in little more than half a century after Mar. 
contemplating the beauties of them, cx- cellus had fet the example. The elder 
toiled Marcellus as much for the pleafure Scipio Africanus brought in a great num- 
h* had given them. “We ftiall now,” ber of wiought vafes from Spain and 
faid they, “ no longer be reckoned among Africa, toward the end of the fecond Punic 
« the Barbarians. That rull, which we war; and the very year after that was 
** have been fo long contrafting, will Toon finilhed, tlte Romans entered into a war 
« be worn otf. Other generals liave con- with Greece, the gi eat fchool of all the 
quered our enemies, but MarccDus has arts, and the chief icpofitory of moll of the 
conquered our ignorance. Wc begin to fineft works that ever were produced by 
'* fee with new eyes, and have a new woild thern. It would be endlels to mention a!! 

of beauties opening before us. Let the their acquifitions from hence; 1 lhall only 
“ Romans be polite, as well as viftorious; put you in mind of fome of the moll con. 

and let us learn to excel the nations in lulerable. Flaminius made a gie:ic (hew 
«* taftc as well as to conquer them with our both of (latucs and \arfs in his triumph 
tt arms.” • Philip king of Maccdon ; but ho wns 

Whichever fide was in the right, the much exceeded b) /Emilius, who reduetJ 
party for Marcellus was the fuccefsful that kingdom into a piovincc. Aimihus’s 
one • for, from this point of time w-e may triumph latled tlirec days ; thefirll of which 
date*theintrodu 6 lionof theartsintoRomc. was whoWy lakcn up in biingin^ in the 
The Romans by (his means began to be fine /latucs he had /clcdctl in his expcdi 
ibnd of them; and the love of the arts is a tion; as the cldcf ornament of the feconJ 
pllffion, which grows very faft in any brca/l, confillcd of vafes and fculptured ve/lels cf 
wherever it is once entertained. all forts, by the moll eminent hands. Thefc 

We may fee how faft and how greatly it were all the moft chofen tilings, culled 
prevailed at Rome, by a fpeech which old from the collcftioii of that fuccelTor of 
Cato the cenfor maefe in the fenate, not Alexander the Great; for as to the infe- 
above feventeen years after the taking of rior fpoils of no Ivfs than feventy Grecian 
Syracuie. He complains in it, that their cities, i^ImPiiis had left them all to 
people began to run into Greece and Afi.i; foldicry, as not worthy to appear among 
nnd to b/ inMcd with a defirc of playing the ornaments of his triumph. Not many 
with their fine things : tliat as to fucli years after this, the young Scipio Afric^i- 
fpoils, there was lefs honour in taking nus (the perfon who is moft celebrated for 
them,' than there w.as danger of their be- his polite taftc of all the Romans hitherto, 
ing taken by them : that the gods brought and who w.as fcarcc exceeded by any one 
from Syracufe, had revenged the CaU(e of of them in all the fucceeding ages) de- 
its citizens, in fpreading this tafte among ftroyed Carthage, and transferred many ct 
the Romans: that he heard but too many the chief ornaments of that .city, which 
daily crying up the ornaments of Corinth had fo long bid fair for being the feat of 
and Athens ; and ridiculing the poor old empire, to Rome, which foon became un- 
Roman gods; who had hitherto been pro- doubtedly fo. This mull have been a vail 
pltious to them ; and who, he hoped, would acceflion: though that great man, vvho 
iSli continue fo, if they would but let their <vas as jail in his aftions as he was elegani 
Hatues remain in peace upon their pedef- in his ullc, did not bring all the fineft 

^ his fpoils to Rome, but left a gmt part ot 

^ I I . i- them in Sicily, from whence they hid for- 
^64. Tlte Roman Gnterals, iM tbitr/ne- CsirUiaginiaBS| 

fal Conqu^t, tnrvty Numbers rf 5 • freed 

Piaures and Statues is Rom b. daugcroui nvab Cj^ 

It WM in vain too that Cato /poke thage, Mumsuus (who was as remarkable 
agtinft it; for the love of the arts pre- forms rullicity, aa Sc mJo was fcr eleganee 
^kd every day more and more; and and tafte) added Acnaia to the Roioaa 
from hencArward the Roman general, ftate; ond facked« OrnoM feveral oib^ 
in theU fcff ral conquefts, feem to have the famooscity of Coring wKch bwW 
lliwe wl^ihoald bring away the ^eateft loi^ kiokd upoa as Cfg of the 
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rcfcrvoirs of the fineft works of art. He 
cleared it of all its b^uties, without kno\v> 
ing any thing of them : even without know- 
ing, that an old Grecian ftatue was better 
than a new Roman one. He ufed, how- 
ever, the fureft method of not being mif- 
lakcn; for he took all indifferently as they 
c^mc in his way; and brougiit them off in 
fdch quantities, that he alone is faid to 
ha\c hllcd Rome with ilatues and pii‘furcs. 
'[’has partly from the talle, and partly fiom 
the vanity of tlicir geneiaN, in Icfs than 
(evenly years time (reckoning fiom Mar- 
cchos's taking of Syracufe to the year in 
uhiJi Carthage was dellroyed) Italy w'as 
fuinilhcJ with the noblell piodudions of 
rlie ancient artifts, that before lay (eaitcicd 
all Dver Spain, Africa, Sici’y, and the jclt 
of Greece. S}lla, befidc many others, 
added valliy to them aferwards; particu- 
larly by his taking of Atliens and by his 
conquelts in Afia; w'here, by his too great 
indulgence to his armies, he made tallc and 
rapine ,i general thing, even among the 
coir.moi, hddiers, as it liad been, fora long 
time, among their leaders. 

In th'j manner, the (irlt confidcrablc ac- 
quiiiiions were made by their conquering 
armic,; and they werecariied on by the 
pvilons fent out to govern their provinces, 
when conquered. As the behaviour of ihefc 
n their governments, in general, wms one 
of the grearelh blots on the Roman nation, 
W'C mult not expert a full account of their 
tranlaftions in the cld hidorlans, who treat 
particularly of the Roman affairs; for fuch 
of thefe that remain to us, are either Ro- 
»ians themfdvcs, or elfe Gicclts who were 
too much aft.ichcd to the Roman intcidl, 
to fpcak out the whole truth in this affair. 
Hut uhat wc cannot have fully f.om their 
O'vn hiltorians, may be pretty well fupplicd 
from other hands. A poet of their ow n, 
''ho ffems to have been a very hondl man, 
has fetthe lapacioulnefs of their governors 
general in a very firong light; as Ci- 
has fet forth that of Verres in parti- 
cular, as ftrongly. If we may judjge of 
their general behaviour by that of this go- 
^prnor of Sicily, they were more like mon- 
sters and harpies, than men. For that 
pttolic robber (as Cicero calls him, more 
fhao oncej hunted over every corner of his 
Jjjand, with a couple of finders (one a 
wek painter, and other a llatuar> of 
feme nation^ to get together his coIWc- 
!»n; and was 4 caJkws and fo rapacious 
wt fearch^ ^t Cicero fays, there was 
^ ^ ilitne, or relicro, or pi^ure. 


in all Sicily, which he did not fee; nor any 
one he liked, which he did not uke tway 
Irom its owner. What he thus got, he fent 
into iraly. ^ Rome was the centre both of 
th*ir Ipoils in war, and of their rapines in 
peace . and if many of their prxtori and 
procoi.fuli aded but in half fo abandoned 
a manner as this \ erres appears to have 
done, it is very probable tnat Rome wai 
more eniiched in all thefe fort of thlngf 
fecrctlyby theirgovernors,than it had been 
openly by their generals. S/tn^g. 

§ 65. Methods made ufe of in dtofwitt^ 
the Works cf the bcjl ancient Art if i int 9 
Italy. 

There was another method of augment* 
ing thefe tieafures at Rome, not m inf4. 
mous as this, and not (o glorious as th^ 
former. What J mean, was the cuftom of 
the iCJilcs, wlien ilicy exhibited their 
public games, of adorning the tiicatrcs and 
other places where they were pi i formed, 
with great numbers of (latucs an 1 pidurcs: 
which they bought up or borrowed, for 
that purpole, all over Greece, and Ibme- 
times even from Aha. Scaurus, in parti* 
cular, in his adilclhip, had no lefs than 
three thoufand (latucs and relievos for the 
mere ornamenting of the (lage, in a thea* 
tre bulk only for four or five days. This 
was the fame Scaurus wiio (v/hil/l he ivai 
in the fame office too) brought to Rome 
all the pidurcs of Sicyon, which had lieen 
fo long one of the molt eminent fchools in 
Greece for painting; in lieu of debts ow* 
ing, or prctendvil to be owed, fiom that 
city to the Roman people. 

From thefe public methods of draw’Ing 
the works of the belt ancient artills into 
Italy, It grew at Icn^rth to be a part (5f pri- 
vate luxury, alfeded by almoft everybody 
that could afford it, to adorn their 
their porticos, and their gardens, with the 
beffftaiuci and pictures ti.ry C( aid procure 
out o( Greece or Afia. Mone went earlfer 
into this talle, than the f.'"itly of the 
culli, and particularly Lucius LucuUus, 
who carricxl on the war a^amfl Miihri- 
dates. He was remarkable For hii love of 
the arts and ptlitc le.irning even from a 
child ; and in the latter part of his life 
gave himfelf up fo mucii to collcdions of 
this kind, that Plutarch reckons it amon^ 
his follies. As 1 am fpeaking of hn 
faulti (fays that hifiorian in life) 1 
fiiOttlJ not omit his vail baths, and riaxzas 
fisr walking; or his gardens, whicn w^re 
modi more magnificcr t than any in hb time 
fi c a at 
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a! Rome, and equal to any in the luxurious 
ilges^hat fbUowed ; nor his excL*nivc* fond- 
nefs for ilatucs ind piftures, which he got 
front all to adorn his works and gar- 
d'ens, at an immenfe expence; and with 
^(l TvChcs he had heaped together in 
the Mithridatic war.’* Theie weie fevc- 
rtf othcr families which fell about that 
time into the fame fort of cxcefs; and, 
mhemg the reft, the Julian. The firft cm- 
^ror, who was of that family, was a great 
colleger; and, in particular, was as fond 
of old gem^, as his^ucceftbr, Auguftus, was 
of Corinthian vales. 

This may be called the firft age of the 
flourilhing of the politer arts ;it Rome; or 
rather the age in which they were intio- 
duced there: for the people in this period 
were chiefly fcikcn up in getting fine thing ., 
lUid brindng tliem together. • Then- weie 
perhaps fome particular perfons in it of a 
very good tafte : but In general one mav 
Iky. there was rather a love, than any great 
knowledge of their beauties, during liiis 
age, among the Romans. Tin"/ wcie 
brought to Rome in the firft part of it, in 
greater numbers than can be cafily con- 
ceived; and in fomc time, every body be- 
gan to look upon them with plcaiure. The 
CoRcftion was continually augmenting af- 
terwards, from the feveral method . I have 
mentioned ; and 1 iloubt not but a good 
tallc would lia\e been a general thing 
4 mong them much eailier than it was h.ul 
\\ tQX been for the frequent convulfionr, in 
their Hate, and tlie perpetual lliugg!c> of 
great min or otlier to get the reins 
of government into his hand*. Thcfc con- 
tinued quite from Syila’s time to the cili- 
Wiftiment of the Rate under Auguilus. 
The peaceful times that then fucct'cdcd, 
ani the encouragement which was given 
by that emperor to all the arts, .afforded 
the Roman., full Icifure to contemplate the 
fine works that were got together at Rome 
ill die age before, and to peiLCl their, tafte 
Jit all elegancies of life. The .inifts, 
WhO'ivcrc then much invited to* Rome, 
work^ in a ll/Ie greatly fuptMior to wh.it 
ilicy had^Aon€even in Julius Cxf'ir*^ time : 
fb that it ib under Auguilus that we mav 
begin the fecond* and moft perliecd age of 
fcolpturc tnd painting, as wef! as of poetry. 
Auguilus the whole appearance 

of Rome he found it ill lOd 
kft it a of mirble. He adort^ ik 
with extremely 

♦ould his timet fetoffafi 

<kofe build»bg% and even th§ ^aoioq 
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ftrtcts, with an addition of fomc of the fituft 
llatues in the world. Spence, 

§ 66. On the Decline rf the Arts, Elo- 
quence, and Potiry, upon the Death cj 
Augkjlus. ^ 

On the death of Anguftus, tliough tie 
arts, and the tall-.- for them, did not fufler 
fo great a change, as appeared immedi- 
ately in the tafte of eloquence and poetr\, 
yet they mud fuffered a good dcd. 
There is .i feeret union, a c:"ii uhi kin^ (f 
f) rnpr.thy belvv(-en :il! the pohte ait-, wIik.-i 
makes them l.ingiiilh .ind llouiith t-ireiln'r. 
The f’.ine ciiciimlhinces are eiihei l.irdo' 
unfriLiulIy to .ill of thun. 'Idle favoii. f{ 
Auguilus, and the tianqullliry of his rejp: , 
w i.s as a gentle dew from heaven, in i..- 
vourable feafoii, that made them bud ioit'i 
and llourilh; and the four reign of 'filii- 
riu<;, was .is a fudden froft tKit checl'ci 
their glow ill, .md at Lift killed .dl thn 
beaulles, 'The \riiiit/, and tyr.iinv, .uiJ 
dilluibar.e''® of ilie times that followed, 
g.ive the fed filing llroke to fculptute . 
well as eloiphnee, ,ind to painting a \, < 
ns poctiy. The (mak artiiis .it R-r. 
were not fo foon ot fo much infet^lcd by 
the bad tafte of the vouit, as the Roman 
w'l iters were; but it reached them toa, 
ihongit by ftower .ind more iinpercepti' k 
deg lees. Indeed what tlfe could be r- 
peeVd from fuch a i^n of motift-i. .is Ti- 
beiius, Caligula, and Nero? For t!'. ' 
weie the emperois inid'*r vvhofc reigns iiv 
aits l;;g.ui to langjilh; and they luthacd 
fo nnic!i hoin their baleful influence, th. t 
the iUini.in w riters foon after them fpc.de 
of a!! the .rt . .i- being brought to a verr 
low ebb. 'Fhey t.ilk of their being cv- 
tremcly f.illen in general ; and as to p.dnt- 
ing, in ixtrticular, tb.ey leprcfent it as in 3 
moil fcel)Ie and dying condition. The I- 
ritf s ol fo many gcxid emperors, wdiich hap- 
pened after Doniitian, gave fomc 
again to the art^; but foon after the A'.i- 
tonrncs, they all declined apace, and, by 
the time of the thirty tyrants, -^verc quits 
fillcn, fo as never to rife again under .lay 
future Roman empeior. 

You may ^ thefe two .accounts I 
have givetj of ^he Roman poetiy. and 

of the other artj* that tht great periods of 
their rife, their flonriftiing, and thrlr de- 
cline, .agree , very well ; and> as it were, 
wiwi one fWhfr. Their ftyk u’aJ 
prepare^ and ft ^ of 

'works laM'in^ the firft tWiiod, or h 
tkues «f OHf rcpuMt lit ilo 
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or the Aupllan age, their writers and ar* 

ti/fs were both in their hijr’icil pc.-Mion; 
and In the third, f;nm TiGerius to the An- 
toninef, they Iioth began to ianguifh; ami 
flien revived a IlttV; and at W iiink to- 
tally togctlier. 

In comparing the ik fciipiioiLs of their 
poets \uih llie works oroit, I (hould tliere- 
joic chuk to omit all the iUmian poets .af- 
ter the Antonlne.s. Among them all, iheic 
Is perhaps no one whofe omilllon need be 
Iw^^-eltcJ, except that of Claudian; and 
( as to him it may be confJmcd, tint 
li'j wrote when the ij nc knowledge of the 
arts was no moic ; and when liw tie-* t.illc 
of poetry was Ihangely u;: upleJ aed loll; 
M.n ifuc wcie toVidp^c of it by his own 
\ .itines only, widcli :ne c\t;em'elv better 
0 an iny or the poets long beioie.and long 
' r hi:\ It ii thcrcfoie much better to 
lonfiic one’s felf to the mice great ages, 
nm to run lb far out of or.ehN‘'v. iv for a 
fugle po-tor two; w’^ofe autho-itic*., after 
mall be very dilpuiablc, and Indtcd 
‘‘•'’t ‘ of 3-17 weight. 6 /f 7 /cr. 

0// Dimosthvnes. 

. any ti-nc upon the cir- 
cu;r,laiKca of I Jcmollheneds life; t*u ynre 
' el known. Tire ikoig ambition \/hich 
he Uifcraered to I’-i cl m the ait of Ipcalc- 
do- unlu"';.cfjalncl', of Ins led .it- 
h'- iiM,'.‘;niel pci fev'erance m (ui- 
mcejnt n;r nji ih.j.A e.ita<_c^ ihitaiol-: 
h' 5 'n hi, p.rfon a-ul avldr ; Ifis fiutimg 
rn nkij up in a c.we, that he might i'u !y 
^ ! 0 i Ids dilliadion; hli dccl.iie.u.g by (.le 
diiat he might r.CLu'krn in r.Idf 
' > iae nolle of a tumultuous aff-mbly, end 
''^ilh pebbles in his mboih, that he might 
^^rred a defedi in his fpcech; his praclif- 
' •'Jt home with a naked fword hanging 
his fhould|er, that he might chuck an 
l^ igracrf^jl motkui, to which he was fub- 
all thoTe cifCiii^lfcinces, which we 
-‘-‘irn fjon> p^iitarc^ are vary , encouraging 
^ men as Slioquence, as they Ihew 
^ f‘)r art and application may avail, for 
an excellence which luturefeeni- 
‘inwill, ng to grant us. 

i 63, D K M 0 s T H B N E t imitattiii ths man- 
b ^!ijneiice ^ t^LRicLts, 

Defiling the alFcded ^.d florid man- 
which th^ rhetoricians of that age fol- 
ciM ' .Returned to the for- 

Itren k of I’cHck-s; ao4 

teh^mence form the princi^ 

. Never had 
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orator a finer field than Demofthenes in his 
Ulyrithi.-ics and Philippics, which .arc iii| 
apital orations ; and, no doubt, to the no- 
bleiiefs of the Aihjed, and to that integrity 
m.'! public fpirk which eminently bieathe 
in them, they are indebted for much of 
tlirir meiit. d he fubje-Ll Is, to rouzc the 
indign -tion of his countrymen ag.ainll Phi- 
lip of Macedon, the public enemy of the 
liberties of Greece; and to gu.ird th«n 
again/l the infi'lious meafurcs, by w/iich 
th It crafty piince endeavoured to lay then, 

‘.ll ep to danger, ^ Jn the profccuiion of 
lhi5 end, we Ice him taking every proper 
method to aniii.arc a people, renowned for 
judice, huin.imi, aiul v.aluur, but in many 
inflanccs become corrupt and degenerate. 
He boldly taxes them with ihcir venality, 
their indolence, and indiliVrence to the 
public ciiife ; while, at the fame time, witj| 
all the ait of an orator, he recals the 
glory of their anccllors to their thoughts, 
fhews them that they aie itill a fiourifhing 
and a powcrlul people, the naunal protec- 
tors oi the liberty of ti recce, ,ind who 
wanted only tlie nKlIiution to exert them- 
felycs, in ordei to nnke Philip tremble. 
With his coicinpoMiy orators, who wcie 
ill Philip’s inteieii, and ulio perfuaded ihu 
pv’ople to pc. ice, lij k ‘cpj no meafurcs, 
but plainly rep.wac ic*. t.e m ,is t’le betray- 
ers of their coUi.iiy. H • not only pronijits 
to vigoious condacl, but he liys dt).vn ilie 
plan of that con likl; lie enters i-iio par- 
tnulii.; and points out, with great ex- 
;ktM I'lc meafurcs of c-ecui!o:i. Tlil^ 
is thi drain of rhc;.- ()..uioi>. I'iiey 
ilr.,rg!y animated; . nl full of the uiipe- 
tuoiu . and fiiv. of p.ib»ic Ip, -it. 'I'hey 
proc( ed 1 1 a contliiu.d r am ol indudlloni, 
conj-jqiicncc’, and d. muu'liaiions, found- 
ed cm fo-md i-Mloi. Te * igmes wiucli 
he ufc:., .ee neve, fought alu:; but al- 
ways pie I oiii llw fabju't. He empli.y*! 
tlicm Iparli.gly u. ieed; for fpleudour ,iml 
ornaiu^-iit are not the didlnclions ct ^li# 
orato'-’s compoUm-'i. It I. a., uieigy of 
thought, j.-ceidif 10 Itinifcll', vv,,k;, tonus 
hi‘. cl.arade., .u.l lets liiii) above alJ 
others. He appe.iis to atu-nJ much moie 
to tilings than lo uoiJs. We foigct in'.r 
orator, ai4 think of the buhuels. He 
warms the mind, .md impels to aftiou. 

Me has no pnado and c)fle.iUlii/,i; no me- 
mods of inUnuution, r.o labouied inuo- 
dudions; but is like a ma . full uf his fub- 
jfld, who, af^er prep .ring ms aadicr.cc^ by - 
H fcntcncc pf two hearing |>hkii trt th^ 
caters ilircftly on buhnei,. fW 

E c 3 ^ Oy. 
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, , ^ ^ . f a»ilk«re, r»ther tKan the gentle Idn4, Hte 

§ ^. PlMOSTHtNEs conirajled* wttb on every occafion, grave, ferious, paf- 
^ c H 1 N £ s. fionatc ; takes every thing on a high tone ; 

Demofthenes appears to great advan- never lets himfelf down, nor attempts any 
Cage, when contrafted witli JEfchincs, in thing like pleafantry. If any fault caij be 
the . celebrated oration pro Corona.** found in his admirable eloquence, it is, that 
AKfehincs was his rival in bufincfs, and he {bm^times borders on the haru and dry. 
pcrfonal enemy*; and one of the moft dif- He may be thought to want fmoothnefs and 
tii^ilhed orators of that age. But when grace; which Dionyfius of Halicarnafi j 
read the two orations, ./Efehines is fee- attributes to his imitating too clcfclv the 
We in comparifort of Demofthenes, and manner of Thuc)didts, who was his giut 
makes much lefs impreflion on the mind, model for Style, and whofe hillory he i. 
His reafonings concerning the law that faid to have written eight times over uith 
was in (jueftion, are indeed very fubtilc; his own hand. But thefe defeih aic fir 
but his inve^ive againll Demofthenes is more than compen fated, by that adniira- 
gencral, and ill-fupported. Whereas De- ble and maltcrly force of rnafculine Jo- 
tnofthenes is a torrent, that nothing can quence, which, as it overpowered all who 
rcfiftt He bears down his antagonill with heaid it, cannot, at this day, be read vviih- 


violcnce; he draws his charafter in the 
l^ongcft colours ; and the particular merit 
of that oration is, that all the dcfciiptions 
in it are highly pi^urcfque. There runs 
• through it a Brain of magnanimity and 
high honour: the or.itor fpeaks with that 
ftrength and confeious dignity which great 
adlions and public fpiiit alone inl'pirc. 
Both orators ufe great liberties with one 
another; and, in genera], that unreftrain- 
ed licence which ancient manners permit- 
ted, even to the length of abttfive names 
and downright fcurrility, as appears both 
|iere and in Cicero’s Philippics, hurts and 
Offends a modern ear. What thofe ancient 
orators gained by fuch a manner in point 
of freedom and boldnefs, is more than 
'iJOpipcn fated by want of dignity; which 
Rl«ns to give an advantage in this rc< 
foed, to the greater decency of modem 
fpcaking. BUin 

i 70. On tU S/jL ^Demosthenes. 

'Die Style of Demollhcnes is Brong and 
concifif, though fometimes, it mull not be 
diHembled, harlh and abrupt. His words 
nre very exprefllve; his arrangement is 
firm .and manly; and, tho’ ftir from being 
unmuiical, yet it ieems difficult to find in 
him that lludied, but concealed number, 
and rhythmus, which fomc of th« ancient 
critics arc fond of attributing to him. 
Negligent of thofe lefler graces, one #t)uI4 
rather conceive him to ]f.ave aimed at that 
fublimc which lies in fentiment. His ac- 
tions and pronunciation are recorded to 
have been uncomHtoidy vehement and 
lirdent ; which, from the manner of hia 
(^pofi^OBi we are nattrafy led to be- 
^Beire 11m chara^r one forms of 
him, from reading his works, k of the 
4 


out emotion. 

After the days of DemoBhenes, Greece 
loft her liberty, eloquence of courfc Un- 
guifhed, and rclapfcd again into the feeble 
manner introduced by the Rhetoricians and 
SophiBs. Demetrius Phalerius, who lived 
in the next age to DemoBhenes attained 
indeed Ibme character, but he is reprcTent- 
ed to us as a Bowery, rather than a per- 
fuafive fpeakcr, who aimed at grace ra- 
ther than fubllancc. “ Delcflabat Athc- 
“ nienfes,” fays Cicero, “ magis quam 
<< inBamniabat.” He amuled the Athc- 
“ nians, rather than warmed them.” And 
after this time, wc hear of no more Gre- 
cian orators of any note. 

§ 71. Oh Cicero. 

The objeft in this period moB worthy 
to draw our attention. Is Cicero himfclf; 
whofe name alone fuggeBs every thing 
that is fplcn^d in oratory With the hii- 
tory of his life, and with Ids charaflcr, ^ 
a man and a politician, we have not at 

refent any dire£l concern We confide 

im only as an eldquenl (jj^ker; and, in 
this view, it is cur bufineis td tdlhark both 
his virtues, an4 his dfefiwii, if h¥ has 
Hjjs virtues are, beyonS cotirdveify, 
ncnily great. Ifi all his orations there n 
high art. He begins, generally, drith a re- 
|ulir exordium; and with mu^ prepara* 
tion tod infiouarion prep^elfes the hear^^< 
and Budiei to g;;in thdif afie^ione* 
met^ is clear, sLoi hii arguments are ^ 
ran^ with great propriety. His 
is indeed more clear man that of Heqo^ 
tbenes ; and this b m advantage wkiw 
ht has over kirn. #6 find ^very thing m 
ki proper pbcei lit b^Vfir atteippft » 
move tm he has imdeavoiiiid to 

gai 
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tfid ia waving, efpccially the fofter paf- 
fions, he is very fucccfsfttl. No man, that 
ever wrote, knew the power and force of 
words better than Cicero. He rolls them 
along with the grtatell beauty and pomp; 
and in the ftrufturc of his fentences, is 
curious and cxafl to the highed degree. 
He is always full and flowing, never ab- 
rupt. He is a great amplifler of every 
fubje£l; magnificent, and in his fenti- 
nients highly moral. His manner is on 
the whole difFufc, yet it is often happily 
varied, and fuited to the fubjeft. In his 
four orations, for inihnee. againft Cati- 
line, the tone and ftylc of each of them, 
particularly the firfl and laft, is very dif- 
ferent, and accommodated with a great 
deal of judgment to the occafion, and the 
lituation in which they were fpoken. When 
a great public obje£l roufed nis mind, and 
demanded indignation and force, he de- 
parts cQHfiderably from that loofc and de- 
clamatory maftner to which he inclines at 
other times, and becomes exceedingly co- 
gent and vehement. This is the cafe in 
his orations .againll Anthony, and in thofe 
too againft Verres and CatUinc. Blair. 

§ 72 . De/eJis c/ Cl CEkO. 

Together with thofe high qualities 
which Cicero poflHcs, he is not exempt 
from certain defofks, of which it is necef- 
fary to take notice. For the Ciceronian 
Eloquence is a pa^efn fo dazzling by its 
beauties, that, if not examined with ac- 
curacy and it is apt to betray 

the unwary ij|to a faulty imitation; and 
1 am of opin^h, that it has fometimes 
produced this In moft of his ora- 

tions, eQ)eeitlIy thofe compofed in the 
earlier part of his life, thefc ii too much 
art; ^ oftcntation. 

Theit vifible parade of do^wce. 
He feema^d|)Efliv to at obuini^ »d- 
niiraujt^'^iatior at operating con- 
viOion, by whit m ftys. Hence, on 
foQie octdums»,ke is (towyj^ rather than 
folid; andoill^e, where he ought to have 
l^n prefiing. fes itotinces arc, at all 
times, ittmad ami fortb^j they canmur^ 
be acetifed of ^ 
variety . 

^ ii^dy if irollni I ITI^I fometimes 

^heient On all owfions, 

•^here tkero is the Icafl room for it, he is 
^ if hindelf. great aiHons, and tlw 
real firykei, he^Kad performed to 

bis country, apoMze for thit in part; 

flmnc3^ too, fewer re. 


ftraints /rom the fide of decorum; but, 
oven after ihefc allowances made, Cicero’s 
oflentation of himfelf cannot be wholly 
palliated; and his orations, indeed all his 
works, leave on our minds the impreflion 
of a good man, but withal, of a vain man. 

The difcds which wc h.ave now uken 
notice of in’ Cicero’s eloquence, were not 
unobferved by his own cotemporaries. 
This we Icam from C^indilian, and from 
the author of the dialogue, “ dc Caufis 
“ Corruptaj Eloquentiaj.” Brutus wc 
are informed called him, fradum ct 
“ elumbem,” broken and enervated. 
** Suorum temporum homines,” fays 
Quindilian, “ inceflcrc audebant cum ut 
« tumidiorem k Afianum, ct redundan- 
“ tern, ct in repetitionibus nimium, ct in 
“ falibus aliquandb frigidum, & in cora- 
« pofitlone fra6him ct cxuliaBtem, ic pc- 
" ne viro molliorem*.” Thcfc cenfures 
were undoubtedly carried loo far ; and (k- 
vour of malignity and perfonal enmity. 
They faw hiidefeds, but they aggravated 
them; and the fource of thefc aggrava- 
tions can be traced to the dilFcrcncc which 
prevailed in Rome, in Cicero’s days, be- 
tween two great parties, with rciptd to 
eloquence, the « Attici,” and the « A- 
** liani.” The former, who called them- 
felvcs the Attics, were the patrons of what 
they conceived to be the chafle, flmple, 
and naniral ftyle of eloquence; from wlfch 
foev accufed Cicero as having dcpaitld, 
anti as Icanine to the florid Afiuic manjucr. 
Jn fevcral of his rhetorical works, parti- 
cularly in his “ Orator ad Bruiura,” Ci- 
cero, in his turn, endeavours to ttpofe 
this feii, as fubftituiing a» frigid and jejune 
manner, in place of the true Attic elo- 
quence ; and contends, that his own com- 
pofition was formed upon tnc real Attic 
Style. In the tenth Chapter of the laft 
Bwk of Quioailiati’s I nlhtuiions. a full ac- 
count is given of the difputcs between 
thefc two parties; and of the Ivlioilian, Of 
middle manner between the Attics and the 
Afiatics. QninffUbn himfeil dcchLaoii 
Cicero’s fide; and, whether it be At- 
tic or Afutic, prefers the full, the copious, 


incy V*"'- - . amplifying ftylc. He condiules 

^y/for they poflef U o2f.rvation: « I’lurc, 

bSt, from too gre.t cloqajntic faciei; led ftuUifimum 

• « His cotemporarics ventured !• rrpro.uh 
** him »i iwcUing* rcJsmrfant, end A&ntu:: mp 

^uenli ti repetiupns : iq W» uttemp'* ly- 

a of his coil^tion,’ feeble, defulunryiatl fnoll 
effcmmate dOtt became a man.** 

E .4 
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** eft qu3ererc, ad quam re<flurus ft fit ora* 

« tor j cum oihnis fpecics, qua modb refta 
« eft, toeat ufum.— Utetur enim, ut rca 
exigct, omrihus ; nec pro caufa mod5, 

“ fed pro partibus caufa*." Jilair, 

4 73 - Corii'^jl/cn r/ C icero W 

])h.MO^)l llENUb. 

Ol^‘thc fuhjea of comparing CIccmo 
and Demolihcucs, much hai bc.n faid by 
critical writers. I'he dliferent maimers of 
thefc tvso princes of eloquence, and the 
diilinguilhing charaders of each, arc fo 
ftr(in];lv marlced in their vvrltines, that the 
• compaiifon is, in many lefpeits, obvious 
and c.dy, 'Fhe characicr of Demofthenes 
is vigour and auflerity; that ot Ciccio L 
gentlencfs and irfinualion. In the one, 
you find more manlincfs; in the other, 
mure ornament. The one is more harlh, 
but more fpirited and cogent; the other 
more agreeable, but withal, loofer and 
weaker. 

To account for this difference, without 
any prejudice to Cicero, it has been faid, 
that We mull lock to tlie nature of their 
different auditories; that ihe refined Athc* 
nians followed with eal'c the concife and 
convincing eloquence of Dcmollhcncs; hut 
that a manner more popular, more flowery, 
anddcclnmatojy^ W'as requifite in fpcaking 

the Romans, a people lefs acute, and 
Ittfs acquainted with the arts of fp'cech. 
But this is not fatisfaftory. For we muft 
obferve, that the Greek orator fpokc much 
ofiencr before a mixed multitude, than ilie 
RoiSI&n, Almoft all the public bufim fs of 
Athens was iranfadcd in popular aftcmblie ^ 
The common people were «his hearers, and 
his judges. Whereas Cicew generally J- 
drefled himfelf to the " Patres Coiifcripti," 
or, in crifiiinal trials, to the Praetor, and 
the Scleft judges; and it cannot be ima- 
ined, that the perfonsof htghcft rank and 
eft education in Rome, required a more 
diffufe manner of pleading than the com- 
mon citizens of Athens, in order to make 
them underftand the caufe, or relilh the 
fpcaker. Perhaps we fha'I come nearer 
tJie truth, by obferviug, that to unite toge- 

* u Fin j',:'-nrQ aclmits u( many d'fFciri't f iv.<; ; 
<* *:kI notluiig f <11 nioic fo liPi to t-n- 
an or.itoi i*. to icgu- 
V •* l.iiC hist^pmpi-rua'ii ; Uiiwe cl y fnioi, vvluch 
' i', m iileif juU, bas iu own pUvQ ami nl'a. 

»< Ilia. .1101, an tirvUOifta-icrs fc- 

4 * tiuvr^ W'lll emplhy l!“-m .vU> fmlms them not 
“ only' to lh« unl'e or fnhicd^ of wh’di he treiUli, 
, « bat vO tU p-ui> ol Cut fithjecl,'’ 


thcr all thlJ (jttajiiic*, without tlpifc Jeafl ex. 
ception,^ that form a perfe^ orator, and to 
excel equaljy in ci^ch of thpfe qualities, is 
not to be cxj)efted from the limited puwejs 
of human genius. The higheft degree of 
ftrength is, I fuibeft, never found united 
with the higheft aegree ol fmoothnils J 
ornament; equal attentions to both .re 
incompatible; and the genius that carilis 
ornament to its utmeft length, is not vf 
fuch a kind, as can excel as much in \i. 
gour. For there plainly lies the ch..iiiC- 
terillical dilFercpce between thefe two ce- 
lebrated orators. 

Jt is a difadvant.nge to Demoifhci.r, 
that, befides hi§ conciil nefs, which li • - 
times produces obfcmiry, the King..../., 
in which he wiiics is Id . familiar to i. t 
of us than the Latin, and that we are Ice. 
acquainted with the Greek antiquities ih.. < 
we are with tlic Roman. We read C ke- 
ro with more cafe, and of courfc with inorj 
pleafure. Indcpendcntofthiicirciiriiu. i , ■ 
too, he is ,uo doubt, in hiinfelL a n 'c 
agreeable writer than the oihc. . Put i o: 
withftanding this advantage, I am (-1 cji' 
nion, ih.at were the ftate iu danger, o* 
great public intereft at llake, wluch dicw 
the frrioUs aitt ntion of men, .m c r .i'a a in 
the fpirit and drain of Demcllheius wt I'.i 
have more weight, and produce gi cater cl- 
feits, than one in the Ciceronian m.-n;.tr. 
Were Demofthencs’s Philippics fpckti. n 
a BritHh affeftibly, in a fimilar coi'/mCuiic 
ol affairs, they woufd convince and pci- 
fiude at tJiis day. The rapid ft) If* be 
vehement reafoning, tJic iidain, anger, 
boldnefs, freedom, whicli peipetu.d!; 
animatc them, w'ould render their Id- 
cefs infallible over any modem aftemb])'- 
I queftion whether the fame can bt faid of 
Ckcro*i cjaiionr; whefe eloquence How- 
cver'befttfttihb and however 
llw Koi^nTalie, yet bord^^tWpifej o® 
dccfamail^y and is mo^ remop^ the 
manner i.v which wc now 10 hear 

real bufmef« and caufes- of^portau^t'* 
treated^^, . ‘ t 

la comparing De^ofthene^ and Cicero, 
moft of the French ^itk» incline to giv* 
the preference to the latter. Pr Rapin th^ 
Jefuit, in ihe parallels tvhich ht^s d^^ 
between Aloe Of the Greek 

• la Ibis ^udpneot 1 coocor Ba"" 

iiumf, in hi$ hiAy upon jElotpjcc^. 
it as his *>piMion, that# oliiywinep pro4|i^"5» 
the Oiatiuas ot Dcmttdheiil pctienl lo uJ 
raotlels whiQh apniuacU the ncarcfti B* 
liua, ' ’ ' • - ; 

and 
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tuMl decides in 

favour of the Romah. ^ For the prcfe^tace 
u'hich he giv^ to CitJero, he affigrw, and 
Ijys Itrefs on one feafgn of a pretty cjctra- 
rrJiii.ry nature; viz. that bcmoflhcncs 
coalJ not podibiy have lb complete an in- 
llf;hr as Cicero into thO manners and paf- 
lio'is of men ; Wny ?— Becaufc he had not 
the advantage of perufing Arillotle’s trea- 
id'c of Rhetoric, wherein, fays our critic, 
J.e h..s fully laid open that myilery : and, 
to fupport this weighty argument, he cn- 
iL’is into a controverfy with A. Gcllius, in 
ordc‘1 to prove that Arlllotlc’s Rlietoiic 

not publilhcd till after Demollhcncs 
had fpoken, at leaft, his moll confidcrable 
ouiiions. Nothing can be more childiih. 
huch orators as Cicero and Dcmoflhenes, 
c':iivc’i their knowledge of the human 
painuin. and tlieir power of moving them, 
from higher fourccs than any treatife of 
flirtoric. One French critic has indeed 
d .-parted from the common track; and, 
•ht.; Iiokowing on Cicero thofejull praifes, 
to which the confi-nt of fo many ages 
llou.s ;,i.n to be entitled, concludes, how- 
ever, with giving the palm to Dcmolllic- 
‘ics. 'I’nia u Fcnclon, the famous atch- 
hnliop of Cainbray, and author of Telc- 
n'.iCiius ; liiinfelf, iuroly, no enemy to all 
I 'c gi. tee.; .iMii flowers cf compofiiion. Ic 
Mnliis Reflections on Rlictoiic and Poe- 
it;, that he gives this judgment ; .i fmall 
traift, commonly publilheJ along wiihhis 
Id'a’ogues on 'LV)quonce *. Tbe'e d;a- 
and reflections are panic jlaily 
v'lliy of pcruful, as cont.iining, I ^hink, 

A. hl^ cxprciVion? .ire renq^’ka^lv finppy 
•‘'’"Ifi uuitiil, ilij [Millie t)cib refciieJm da- 
j i-t’' ro he mfeitcj. “ Je nc crams |),»> dire, 
‘l'‘V DeniUiliienc me paio’t lujiCnour a Cicc- 
‘ lyp. je proterte que porfonne i)‘.«Jmire plus 
s *:vroi) qua Je faij,. II enihellii tmit cc qu’il 
n<ULh». II lioiincur a la parole. II t.ut 
,, uiots cc qu’un autre n’en fauroit f.iirc. U 
a le ne fai comhitn de fortes d’efptits. H ett 
„ cotijt, S: v«hen)cnt, toutes Ics foi« qn’’il 
veut 1 eAre ; contre CatUine, conire Vorfci, 
Afttoine, Mais on remarque queJque 
, P riire dans Ams^tfeo^ L*art y eft mWeil- 
, c-ix j maij rentitV«*it. L’ora»e«f en pen- 
t hdut dc la ripubltque, no f^oabl'c pas. 

^ jync k laiffe pas oublicr. Dewofliw pa- 

< de f(%ct ne voirque U piitfic. U 
, ^^l^<Jrtbe'’|tt>'uU te beau ; il le fait, fan* y 
, j A CA aa.dcir«$ de radmii-aition. II fe 

dc Uj, panole, comma un homme raoUerte 
, biibir, pour fe couvrif. 11 tonne ; il 

< ‘**druyc. C'eft un tirrent qni entraine touu 
, P^’at Ic enti^tter, pattcqn’on eA faifi. 

^ iiyc tboies quhi d.r, ic uua i {’•> 


AND historical. 

thejuAftft ideas on the fubjeft, that «re 
to be met with in any modem crkicaJ 
tvriier. 

§ 74.. Oa the Miani of improving In 
EaO*^HNCR.. 

Next to mor.al quallHcation', what* in 
the Iccond pl ice, is moil neccif.uy 10 a-i 
orator, is a fund of knowlcilge. Mucins 
this inculcated by Cicero ami QiiiiRtilian ; 
“ Quod omnibus dilciplinis et artibus dc- 
b^*t c(lc inftmCtus Orator.” By w-bicli 
they injan, that he ought to luve what 
wc call A Liberal Kducaiion \ and to be 
formed by a regular iludy of philofophy, 
and thc‘j>ohte arts. Wc mull never Ibr- 
get that, 

Sciibcndi rcclc, fapere (A & prmc'piiim Se fonu. 

Good fenfe and knowledge art the foun- 
dation of all good Ipeaking. 'i'here L no 
art that can teach one to be cloquei.t, in 
aiiy fpk re, without a futkc/ient acqu.unt- 
ance with what belongs to that Iphcic; or 
if there were an ait that made iuvii pre- 
tcnfiun-s, it would be mcjc quadv.i), hive 
the pretenlions of the fo^dmks of < Id, to 
teach tii 'irdifciples to fjvak lui .md ui :t 
e/ery lubjcd ; aiid would ko deiu.vdl/ 
exploded by all wife men. .Auenrnj 
Ryle, to conipohdon, and all laean, 0/ 
fpccch> can only .1 lull an oiatori.i h 
orf, to .adv^nt.ige, the k-ck of mjv.Ma.s 
wiilcli he pciflcilcs ; but tin- tiie ma- 
te I .!> ihcmlclves, mull be b'ouylit j oin 
c.hci (juaiicis thanfioin ihetorje. lie vvlm 
is to pleid at the bar, mijjhn.ihe hiiiilelt 
thoiuuglily mallei of the knowlv dye of ik- 
law; of all the learning and cxpeiicpfC 
ilutc-in beufcfnl in his paneliioji, lor fup- 

f orting a caufc, or couvincing a jud^;-. 
fe WHO is to fpeak from the pulyil, »iud 
apply jiimfclf clofcly to the iludy of divi- 
nity, of pradical religion, of inr,j.i!i, 01 hu 
man nature; that he ijwy be rich in .dl 
the topics boili of iiUtrudion and of per- 
fua/ion. He who would fit him (cl f for in - 
ing a member of tiic fypreme council at 
the nation, or of any public aflembly, mu A 
bethorouglily .acquainted with the bun-wi's 
that belongs to luch aflcmbly ; he mud 

** ioI<s. On le perdue vnc. ^>M n'cA fiPC-jC 
“ quo de Philippe qui cnv.Cd! t.i i'. J: 1.. s 
“ charnie dc c«» deux or.aeur,. ; rru 5 yA\ <^uc <mio 
** je fuif moins tugchi do r.irt lena', e'e i 
0 nijgiiiflque eloquence de tac/ron, q'le dc la 
** r^p^e finiplici;d dd prmoil^uit." 

6 Holy 
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Jhidjp tite foritt of court, the coaric of pro> 
cewc ; Xnd mull actind minutely to dl 
IWIs that may be the fubje^ of quef- 
tiOQ 0]r deliberation. 

Beudes the knowledge that properly be- 
Itmgs to that profeffion to which he addi£la 
a public fp^ker, if ever he ex- 
pefts to be eminent, fnuft make himfelf 
acquainted, as far as his necedary occupa- 
tions allow, with the general circle of po- 
Ute literature. The Itudy of poetry may 
be ufcful to him on many occafions, for 
embellidmig hb ftylc, for luggelling lively 
images, or agreeable allufions. The ftudyof 
hiHory may be rtill more ufeful to him ; as 
the knowledge of fails, of eminent charac- 
ters, and of the courfe of human affairs, finds 
place on many occafions • . There are few 
great occafions of public fpeaking, in which 
one will not derive affiftance from culti- 
vated tafte, and extenfive knowledge. 
They will often yield him materials for 
proper ornament; fometimes, for argu- 
ment and real uf*. .A deficiency of know- 
ledge, even in fubje^ls that belong notdi- 
reCtly to his own profefiion, will expofe 
him to many difadvantages, and give oet- 
Ccr qualified rivals a great fuperiority over 
him. Blair* 

§ 75. A Hahii of Indujlry rccommtndtd to 
thi intntdid Spraker* 

Allow me to recommend, in the third 
lace, not only the attainment of ufcful 
nowledge, but a habit of application and 
imlurtry Without this it is impoffible to 
excel in any thing. We mull not ima- 
gine that it is by a fort of mulhroom 
growth, that one can rife to be a dillin- 
guifheJ deader, or preacher, or fpeaker 
in any ailcmbly. It is not by ftaria of ap- 
plication, Of by a few years preparation of 
lludy afterwards difeondnued, that emi- 
nence can be attained. No; it can be at- 
tained only by means of regular indu^ry, 
gro.vn up into a habit, and ready to be ex- 
erted on every occajiion that calls for in- 
duilry. T ib is the fixed law of 'OUr na- 
ture ; and he muit have a very high opi- 
nion of his own genius indeed, that can 
believe himfelf an exception to it. A very 

^ Impnmicvcro, abundire debet Oifltorcx- 

crnplorum copu, cum veterum, com ctiam no- 
v.>: um ; Adeo ut non modi qua confcriptalunt 
h ll nib,, ant fcinMinhiis vAut per rnonttsR^. 
** ditJ, quaque qnntulie aguKur, debeat aftlfe { 
“ vci um nc ea quulem qua a cUrioribus poetis 
^ fun. Ada ucgliscre,*" Qi^iNCT. L, xiu Cap. 4. 


wife bw Of onr ifeture it ia ; for fodudry 
is, in truth, the great « Condimentu«,'» 
the feafoning of every jdcafurej without 
which life is doomed to languilh. Nothing 
is fo great an enemy both to honourable 
attainments, and to the real, to the brilk, 
and fpirited enjoyment of life, as that r?. 
laxed ftate of mind which arifes from in. 
doicnee and diflipation. One that is def. 
tined to excel in any art, efpccially in the 
arts of fpeaking and writing, will be known 
by this more than by any other mark 
whatever, an cnthufialm' for that art ; an 
cnthufiafm, which, firing his mind with the 
objedl he has in view, will difpofe him to 
relilh every labour which the means re- 
quire. It was thb that charafterifed the 
great men of antiquity ; it is this, which 
mull dillinguifli the moderns who would 
tread their fteps. This honourable cn- 
thufiafm, it is highly necelTary for fuch as 
are lludy ing oratory to cultivate. If yout'i 
wants it, manhood will flag miferably. 

lU 

^ 76. Attmtion io^thi htji Models recom- 
mended to the Student inEioqttenie, 

Attention to the bell models will contri- 
bute greatly towards improvement. E\cry 
one who fpeaks or writes Ihould, indeed, 
endeavour to have fomewhat that is hb 
own, that is peculiar to himfelf, and that 
charaflerifcs his compofition and llyk. 
Slavilh imitation deprclTes genius, or ra- 
ther betrays the want of it. But withal, 
there b no genius fo original, but may be 
profited and aflillcd by the aid of proper 
examples, in ftylc, compofition, and deli- 
very. They always open fomc new ideas ; 
they ferve to enlarge and corredl our own. 
They quicken the current of thought, and 

excite emulation. 

§ 77 . Caution necejjary in ehoojing 
delt* 

Much, indeed, will depend upon ^ 
right ^oice of models which we 
CO imitate; and fiippofing them rig^'l 
chofen, a forther care fe requifite, of 
being fed^ed by a blind muvefW 
ration. For, docipit exetttplar, vitiis hW' 
** taWe." Even in the finifoed 
dels we can feledl, it muft not be fbrgott*®» 
that there are always fomc things unpf®' 
pet for imitation. We foould ftudy to 
quire a juft conception of the peculiar^' 
radleriftic beandes of any writer, or pu^ 
fpeakcf, and imitate ibefo anly* ^ 
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ought never to attach fiimfclf too clofely 
to any fmglc model : for he who does fo, 
is aimed lure of being fedoced into a faul- 
ty and afl'eftcd indtation. His bufincfs 
(hould he, to draw from fcverul the proper 
ideas of perfedion. BUur. 

§ 78. On the Style of Boling broke 
and Swift. 

Some authors there are, whofe manner 
of writing approaches nearer to the llyle 
of fpeaking than others ; and who, th(‘re- 
fore, can be iir.itatcd with more fafety. 
In this clafs, among the EngliOi authors, 
are Dean Swift, and Lord Bolingbroke. 
The Dean, throughout all his writings, in 
the midll of much correddnefs, maintains 
the eafy natural manner of an unaiFcded 
fpeaker ; and tliis is one of his chief ex- 
cellcMicics. Lord Bolingbroke’s dylc is 
more fplendid, and more declamatory than 
Dean Swift’s ; but iHll it is the llyle of 
one who Ipeaks, or rather W'ho harangues. 
Indeed, all his political. writings (for it is 
to them only, and not to his philofophical 
ones, that this obfcrvatloii can be applied) 
carry much more the appearance of one 
declaiming with warmth in a great aflem- 
bly,than of one writing in a clol'et,in or- 
der to be read by oihei s. They have all the 
copioufnefs, the fervour, the inculcating 
method, that is allowable and graceful in 
an orator; perhaps too much of it fora 
writer : and it is to be regretted, as I have 
formerly obferved, that the matter contain- 
ed in them Ihoold have been fo trivial or 
fo falfe ; for, from the manner and llyle, 
confiderablc advantage might be reaped. 

^ 79 - Frequent Exerdfe in compefng and 
jpfaking nectfaty for Impronjement in 
Eloquence, 

Befides attention to the beft models, 
ycquenc cxercifc, bloth in corapofing and 
Jpfaking, will be admitted to Dcanecef- 
^ i^.ean of improvement. That fort of 
compofition is, doubtlefs, moH ufefel, 
fo fbe pr^lBon, cr kind 
01 public fpeaking, to which perfons addift 
“emfejvcs. This they Ihould keep ever 
»nd be gradually ioorfhg 
UJ«»felvc8 to it But let me alfo advift 
not to alk>w themfelves in negligent 
T**pfition of any Idud. He who has it 
r his aim to write, or tofpeak correftly, 
^d, Ui tHi moft trivial kind of compo- 
in writing a letter* nay, even in 


common difeourfe, ftudy to acquit htmfelf 
with propriety, 1 do not at all mean, that 
he it never to write, or to fpcak a word, 
but in elaborate and artilicial language. 
This would form him to a llilFncrs and uf. 
fetation, worfe, by ten thOuland degrees, 
than the greatell negligence. But it is lo 
be obferved, that there is, in every thing, 
a manner which is becoming, and has pin- 
priety ; and oppofite to it, there is a clum- 
fy and faulty performance of the fame 
thing. The becoming manner is very of- 
ten the moll light, and fecmingly careleli 
manner; but it requires talle and attention 
to feize the juli idea of it. That idea, 
when acquired, w'c (hould keep in our eye, 
and form upon it wlutcver wc write or 
fay. IbtJ, 

§ 8o, Of nvhat Vfe the Study of cnticaland 
thc:ornal If } iters may be. 

It now' cniy remains to enquire, of what 
ufe may the lludy ofcritical and rhetoiical 
writers be, for impioving one in the prac- 
tice of eloquence ? 'Thclc aic cci t.iinly not 
to be neglcdlcd ; and yet, I dare not fay 
that much is to be expelled from thenu 
For profcHed writeii. on pehlic (peaking, 
we mull look chielly among the ancients. 
In modern limes, for rcafons which were 
before given, popular eloquence, as an art, 
has never been very much the objetSc of 
lludy; it has not the fame powerful eiTeft 
among us that it had in mo:c dcniocratrcal 
Hates; and thciclbrc has not been culti- 
vated with the fame caic. Among the 
modems, though there has been a great 
deal of good enticilm on the diHercnt kinds 
of writing, yet much has not bccnaitcmpt- 
ed on the fubjt^l of eloquence, or public 
difeourfe; and what has Wen given us of 
that kind has been drawn mo(l!y fiom the 
ancients. Such a writer as Joannes (jcrar- 
dui VolHus, who has gathered into one 
heap of pondrous lumber, all the trifling, 
as well as the ufeful things, th.at arc to 
be found in the Greek and Roman writers, 
is enough to dilgull one with the lludy of 
eloquence. Among the French, there 
has been more attempted, on this fubjed, 
than among the Englilh. The Bilhop of 
Cambray's writings on eloquence, I bcfojc 
mentioned with honour. Kollio, Battcuv, 
Cievid^ Gibcrt, and fcvcral other French 
cridcs, hafC alfo written on oratory ; but 
though feme of them may be ufeful, none 
of them are fo confiderablc as to deferve 
particular recommendation. Ibid. 

^ h 8i. 
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^ Si» ket^ut^ ^ 

priginal ff^nferi. 

It is' to the original anckrt wrkcra^t^at 
we ttiuft chiefly have recourl'c ; and it is a 
reproach to an^ one, whole pioh/Iion calls 
Bhn to ipeak in public, to he unacquainted 
with them, in all the arci^.nt rhetorical 
Writers, there is indeed, this defed, that 
they arc too ryflematica!, as I formerly 
fhewed ; the) aim at doing too much ; at 
reducing rhetoric to a complete and per- 
fedl art, w'hich may even fupply invention 
with iraterials on every fuhjed ; infomueh 
that one would imagine they cxptdled to 
form an orator by rule, in as mechanical 
a manner as one would form a carpenter. 
Whereas, all that can in truth be doin', ii 
to give openings for alTillingand enligl.tcn- 
ing taAe, and for pointing out to genius 
the courfe it ought to hold. 

Arillotle laid the foundation for all that 
was afterwards wjitten on tlie fubjed. 
That amazing and comprchenfltc ge- 
nius, which does honour to human natuie, 
and vvhich gave light into fo many dilFe- 
ren? fcienccs, has invciligatcd tlic princi- 
ples of rhctoiic with gicat penetration, 
Arilloile appcais to have been the hi If 
who took ihetoiic oat of the hands of the 
rophills,and introduced rcafonlng and good 
fenfe into tha ait. Some of the piofoundcll 
tilings which have been wiiitcn on the 
pafions and manners of men, arc to be 
found in liis Treaiile on Rlictoric; though 
ill thi>, as in all ins writings, his gieat 
brevity often renders him obfeure. Suc- 
ceeding Grech ihetoricians, inoif of whom 
are now loll, improved on the foundation 
which Aiillotle h.id hid. Two of them 
Hill remain, Demetrius l^halcrius, and 
Dlonyfiui of Halicarnaffus ; both write on 
the conflrudion of fentences, and deferve 
to be pfrure l ; cfpecially Dion) lius who 
is a very accurate and judicious ciitic. 

J need fcaiccly iccommc nd the rheto- 
rical waitings of Cicero. Whatever, on 
the fubjed'of eloquence, comes from fo 
great an orator, mud be vvortliy of atten- 
tion. His moll confiderable work on this 
fubjed is that Dv Ow/err, in three books.’ 
None of Cicero's writings afe more high- 
ly finilhed th.in this trcatifc^ Tire dialogue 
i's polite ; the ch.iniftcrsare well ^pnoitcd, 
and the condud of the whole is 'beautify! 
and agreeable* It is, indeed, fun ofdi- 
greflions, and fils rules and obfhrvauons 
m.Ty be thougit toctinjes too vague and 
geiierah Ulefu! ihiDgs, however, may be 


learned from.it; and it is no fmall henefi 
to be made acouainlicd with Cicero’s own 
idea of eloqttctice. The Orator ad M. 
*• Brntum,'*^ is'airo a confiderable treatife; 
and, in general, throughout all Cicero’I 
iliciorical works there run thofe hi<;h ar,l 
fublime ideas of elovjuence, which ail* hted 
both for fo.ming a jull tafle, .and for cre- 
ating that cnchufiafni for the art, winch ii 
of the greatcll confcquence for e.\ccl:,i " 
in it. ^ 

but, of all the antient writers on the 
fubivilof oratory, the mod inllruftiva, arci 
moll uleful, is Quiin^lilian. I kroiv h„ 
bocks which abound more ui;h yc.ai i ij' 
and difeover a gi eater degree of ja - , 
accurate talk’, than Qnindiliarj’s h ' ' 
tions. Almoll all the principles ol ; 
criiicifm aie tc be found in tl’cic 
has cagelled into excellcMU orJe>- 
antient ideas concerning ihcioric, " 
at the fame time, himlLif an eloqir 
ter. Though fomc parts oflii 
tain too much ol' the tcchnic ^ 
tial fyllcm then in voc;ul, .1 
reafon ma\ be th‘»u(':'.t dr) o* ’ . ■ , 

yet I would noiadvite tin eriMm/ ‘ i 
any pirtof his Indirution j i ; 
at the liar, even ili^ie icchi.h ori a 
prove of fomc ufc. fi id'>m }' i. .. ,1 r- 
fm, ofmou fanid .I’lJ vh'ti a.', i" i'; t 
than QainctdLiu, applied .. ’ 'i.h /■ t 
ftudy of the art of u.aiojy. 

§ 82 . Ofi the N(\cji' ; cf a Ejh' 

(Jt,0//. 

The fairell diamonds arc rough till il'") 
aie pulilhed, and the purell gold mini L- 
lun and wartied, and tilted in the ore. V*r 
are untaught by natuie; and the 
qualities will grow wild nnd dcgtneiatr, 
if the mind is not fuimed by difcipline, nivl 
cultivated with an early care. In ioiri; 
perfons, wlio have run up to men Witheut 
a libeiaj education, we may obferve ai.'niy 
great qualities darkened andcclipfed ; ihcir 
minds arc crufled over like diamonds m 
the rock, they flafli out fometitnes into aa 
irregular |;rcaincis of thought, and bctiay 
in their a^i^ an unguided force, arJ 
lu^managed virtue ; fomething very grt^J 
anS 'very noble may be difeerned, but 
looks cumberfome ^td awkward, and is 
alone of iill things tlic worfe for bcir*^ 
natural. Nature i& undoObtedfy the 
niiflrefs and aptefl fcholar; but natvii- 
hcrfelf mull be civilized, or flie will loc^ 
favage, as ap^ars ih the Indian prince-* 
wiio arc Veiled with a tu^ye 
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f,-iliii^greatne& and gracro&jr' rf foul, thofc who would excel, and bedilUneuifli 

and Jifcovcr wkn wc al>yay|^. regret, fine ed in them. Human learning in general • 
pans, and excellent nat^i^ endowments, natural philofophv, mathematics, and the 
wiiliout improvement. In.thofc countries, whole circle of icicncc. But there is no 
uliichvve call barbarous, where art and ncceffity of leading you through tlu'l’c Ic- 
polltvncfs are not underftood, nature hath vcral fields of knowledge : it \vill he moR 
t:.c grenter advantage in this, that fim- commendable for you to gather fume of 
plicuy of manners often fecures the inno- the fiirdl fruit fmm them all, and to Uy 
ceiicc of the mind ; and as virtue is not, up a ftore of good fenfe, and found reafon 
foncithcris vice, civilized and refined; but of great probity, and folid virtue. This 
in thefe politer parts of the world, where the true ufc'of knowledge, to make it 
wnuc excels by rules and difciplinc, vice fuhfervient to the great duties of our moll 
I'lo lb more inftruded, and with us good holy religion, that as you aie daily ground- 
vjualiticb will not fpiiiig up alone : many cd in the true and faving knowledge of a 

nu.u'al weeds will rife with them, and ^'hriihan, you may ufc the helps onium.m 
eiioakthcm in their growth, unlefs removed Icaining; and dired them to their pro- 
by Tome fkufulhand; nor will the mind per end. You will meet with great .and 
be brought, to a jull perfeftion without 'vondnful examples of an iiicMilai and 
n-rllhing every hopeful feed, and repref- niitlakcn viitue in the (Ireelcs and Romans, 
every fuperfluous humour ; the mind with many iaHanccs of gaMtmfb of miiub 
is hk« the body in this regard, which can- of unihakeii fidelity, contempt of huirail 
not fill into a decent and eafy carriage, grandeur, a mod palTionate love of thur 
unices It be falhioncd m time : an untaught country, prodigality of life, difdain of fer- 
bi-liatiour is like the people that ufc it, yitude, inviolable ti iith, and the moll pub- 
triily rudic, forced and uncouth, and art di/Intcrelled fimb, that ever threw off 
triill be applied to make it natural. ail regards in comparifon wii’i their conn- 

fel/on, tiy’s good : you will dilccrn the daws and 
9-^ n- r , 1 j blemilhes of their failed adlions, fee the 

5 8,. 0. the Entrance to KneuM^e, ,vTong apprehcafions they had of virtue. 
Knowledge vy ill not be won without and be able to point ihun rijhi. and keep 
I and application ; fomc parts of it them within their piopcr bounds. Under 
irc caller, Tome more difficult of accefs: this corrcidlon )ou may c\tn,f a gen:-- 
w? mud pjocecd at once by fap and bat- joas and noble Ipirit from the w ; a'^d 
t'rv; and when the breach Is praaicablc, hilloiicb of the ancient, s. And J would in 
'UJ i-ue nothing to do, but to prefs bold- a paiiicular manner recommend thrdnlhe 
K’ on, and enter: it is trouhlefomc and authors to your favour, and they w;l! le- 
ooep digging for pure waters, but when commend ihcmfclves to your .i]>prob.iiion. 
free you come to the fpring, they rife and Jf you would rcfohctoni.iih'i tludie'-k 
meet you : the entrance into knowledge is as well as the Latin tongue, you w dl find, 
mtentimes very narrow, dark and tirefome, that the one it the fouict* and oiigin.il of 
_>ut lue rooms are fpacious, and glcrioufly all that is mod cxcelleiit pi ihe other- I 
‘’fnitncd; the country is admirable, and do not mean fo muc.’i lur CKpr-liioii, as 
profpc^l entertaining. You need not thought, though Tome of th: moll b nutiful 
"ondcr, that fine countries have llrait ave- ftrokes of the Latin tonga: a.* drawn 
rues, when the regions of luppinefis, like from the lines of the (ireti.in m itor , and 
.oic of knowledge, arc impervious, and poets ; but for thought and f me v, for the 
travellers, and the way to very foundation and embellif>imcl<t of ihcir 
’’iycii itfelf is narrow. works, you will fee, the Latins have ran- 

K things areeafilp attilnej, afitf facked the Grecian (lore, and, as Horn- e 
^obody values what Hes to itftry M/i Advifes all who would faceted iu wriilng 
jv: whnt is excellent is Wlced wdl, had their awhow night and mor.mn?- 

tlinary reach, and you will Hfily hiefer« bk their hands, 

Ibl ' ) hand to the utmoU ' AM they htSv been fuch happy imi- 

tcij, and reach whatever you afpireiL tatOfi, dut the copiet have proved more 
JM exAft than the onein.'ilit and Ron? has 


§ 8f.. Ch/fjct mcmrmntiid, 
ar^ thefithj.as lyhich wJI invjte 
^ applicatk.i from 


tatoni, dut 1^ copies have proved more 
ew>a than the ongin.alij and Ron? hai 
triumphed over Athens, is well n wi; 
ts Alios; for though Greece nay have 
the honoyr of invention, yc: it i> ecikr 
to llrLkti out a new ccur.e of u.wuvft 







and therefore 

It is morel^ipnour W Milr|>sir^ than to invent 
anew', Verrio hi ercatman from hh'own 
defignS j but if be had attempted upon the 
Cartons; and outdone Raphael Urbin in 
Hfe and colours, he had been acknowledged 
gfteater than that celebrated mailer, out 
fiOW we mull think him Icfs. Felton, 

J 85, ^ CompariJoH of the Greek and 
R ontan IV r iters . 

If I may detain you with a Jfhort compa- 
rifon of the Greek and Roman authors, 1 
muft own the lall have the preference in 
my thoughts ; and I am not lingularin my 
opinion. It mull be confclicd, the Ro- 
mans have left no tragedies behind them, 
that may compare with the majclly of the 
Grecian llage; the bell comedies of Rome 
were written on the Grecian plan, but Me- 
nander is too far loft to be compared with 
Terence; only if we may judge by the 
method Terence ufed in foiming two 
Greek plays into one, wc ftiall naturally 
conclude, fince his are perfed upon that 
model, that they arc more perfect than 
Menander's were. I lhall make no great 
difficulty in preferring Plautus to Arillo- 
phanes, for wit and humour, variety of 
characters, plot and contrivance in his 
plays, though Horace has cenfured him for 
low wit. 

Virgil has been fo often compared with 
Homer, and the merits of thofc poets fo 
often canvafled, that I (hall only fay, that 
if the Roman Ihincs not in the Grecian's 
flame and lire, it is the coolnefs of his 
judgment, jather than the want of heat. 
You will generally find the force of a 
poet’s genius, and the (Irength of his fancy, 
difplays thcmfelvesin the deferiptions they 
cive of battles, llorms, prodigies, &c. and 
fomer’s fire breaks out on thefe occafions 
in more dread and terror ; but Virgil mixes 
compaftion with his terror, and, by throw- 
ing water on the flame, makes it burn the 
brighter; fo in the ftorm; fo in his bat- 
tles on the fall of Pallas and Camilla ; and 
thatfeene of horror, which his hero opens 
in the fccond book; the burning of Troy ; 
the ghoft of Heflor; the murder of the 
king ; the maflacre of thepc^le ; th^e 1^4- 
den furprife, and the dead, ofnighf^&|'fc 
neiicvciby the piety and pity that is'Pw 
whfir^ intermixed, that we foi^et dttrfetfs, 
and join in the lamentation. AiithewGi-ld 
acknowledges the ^Eneid to fe tnoft^peN 
kd in its kind; and confideringtlli.W. 
iKlvantage of the language, and the feve- 


rity of the Roman nmfe, the poem is ftifl 
more wohdfcrfu], fince, without theiibeny 
of the Gredin poets, thediftion is fo great 
and noble, fo clear, fp forcible and expref- 
flve, fo challe and pure, that even all the 
flrength andcompais of the Greek tongue, 
joined to Homer's fire, cannot give us 
llronger and clearer ideas, tJian the great 
Virgil has fet before our eyes ; fome few 
inilanccs excepted, in which Homer, thro' 
the force of genius, has excelled. 

I have argued hitherto for Virgil; and 
it will Ije no wonder that his poem Ihould 
be more corred in the rules of writing, it 
that ftrangc opinion prevails, that Plomcr 
writ without any view or defign at all ; 
that his poems are looCe independent pirecs 
tacked together, and were originally onlv 
fo many (ongsor ballads upon the gods and 
heiocs, and the ficge of '1 roy. If this be 
true, they are the completell tiring of hab 
lad<, I ever met with, and whoever colJed- 
ed them, and put them in the method wc 
now read them in, whether it were Pifillra- 
tus, or any other, has placed them in fuch 
ordei, that the Iliad and the Odyfleisfeem 
to have been compofed with one view and 
defign, one feheme and intention, which 
are carried on from the beginning to the 
end, all along uniform and confiftent with 
themfelves. Some have argued, the world 
was made by a wife Being, and not jum- 
bled together by chance, from the very 
abfurdity of fuch a fuppofition ; and they 
have illuftrated their argument, from the 
impolfibility that fuch a poem as Homer’s 
and Virgil’s fttould rife in fuch beautiful 
order out of millions of letters eternally 
lhaken together : but this argument is half 
fpoiled, if we allow, that the poems of Ho- 
mer, in each of which appears one conti- 
nued formed defign from one end to the 
other, were written in loofe feraps on no 
fettled premeditated feheme, Horace, wc 
fure, was of another opinion, and fo 
was Virgil too, who built his i^lneid upon 
the model of the Iliad and the Odyflei^* 
After all, Tully, whofe relation of thispaf- 
iagp has given £bme colour to this fuggef- 
tibm ffiyS" ^ more, than that Pififtratiu 
fie commends for his learning, and 
SqjS^ns for his tyranny) obferving 
of Homer to lie confufed and out 
of orclcrf placed them in the method the 
great author, no doubt, had firft formed 
them in : but all this Tully gives us only 
as report. And it would be very llrang«» 
that Ariftotle ifiouid fbntt his roles on nO' 
m«r’a poems; that Horaco Ihoold foUf? 
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Ids example, and propofe Homer for the 
lUndard of epic writing, with this bright 
teftiniorty, that he never tmdertook any 




thing inconfidcratcly, nor ever made any 
fooiiih attempts;*’ if indeed this celebrat- 
ed poet did not intend to form his poems 
in the order and defign wc fee them in. If 
wc look upon the fabric and conllru£iion 
of ihofe great works, we lhall find an ad^ 
mirablc proportion in all the parts, a per- 
peruiil coincidence, and dependence of one 
upon another ; I will vcniurc an appeal to 
any learned critic in this caufe ; and if it 
be a fulficient reafon to alter the common 
readings in a letter, a word, or a phrafe, 
from the confidcration of the context, or 
propriety of the language, and call it the 
redoring of the text, is it not a demonlf ra- 
tion that thefe poems were made in the 
fame courfe of lines, and upon the fame 
plan we read them in at prefent, from all 
the arguments that connexion, dependence, 
and regularity can give us ? If tliofc cri- 
tK's,^ who maintain this odd fancy of Ho- 
inej’s writings, had found them loofe and 
tindigeftcd, and reflorcd them to the order 
they ftand in now, 1 believe they would 
have gloried in their art, and maintained 
u with more uncontelled reafons,than they 
arc able to bring for the difeovery of a word 
or a fy 11 able hitherto falfely printed in the 
^c\t of any author. But, if any learned 
^^noffmgular fancies and opinions will 
not allow thefe buildings to have been ori- 
pnally dcfigned after the prefent model, 
let them at Icaft allow us one poetical fup- 
poiition on our fide, That Homer’s harp 
as powerful to command his fcattered 
incoherent pieces into the beautiful ftruc- 
tnre of a poem, as Amphion’s was to fum- 
pon the llones into a wall, or Orpheus’s to 
j a dance. For certainly, 

jowever it happens, the parts arc fo juftly 
t poled, that you cannot change any booK 
nto the place of another, without fpoiling 
e proportion, and confounding the order 
the whole. 

above all controverfy 
I u IdyJliums of Theo- 

in ^oniething fo inimitably fwcet 

thoughts, fuch a native 
I rif genuine, fo natural 

of the rural life, that I muft, in my 
^ ^ honour of 

Grecians may feem to have 
n they are fuperior 

ftwnber of their poets, and variety of 


their verie.‘ Orohcui, Alc*us, Sapijho. 
Minonides, and Steficborus are almoft en- 
tirely loft. Here and there a fragment of 
fome of them is remaining, which, like 
fomc broken parts of ancient llatues, pre- 
lervc an imperfeft monument of the deli- 
cacy, ftrength, and fkill of the great maf. 
tcr’s hand. 

Pindar is fublime, but obfeure, impetu- 
ous in his courfe, and unfathomable in the 
depth and lofrinefs of his thoughts. Ana- 
peon flows loft and eafy, every where dif- 
hifing the joy and indolence of his mind 
though his verfe, and tuning his harp to 
tip fmooth and pleafant temper of his foul. 
Horace .alone may be compared to both; 
in whom are reconciled the loftinefs and 
inajclly of Pindar, and the gay, carelcfs, 
jovial temper of Anacreon; and, ■ fop! 
pole, however Pindar may be admired for 
grc.atncfs, .and Anacreon for dclicatenefsof 
thought; Horace, who rivals one in his 
triumphs, and the other in his mirth and 
love, forpalies them both in jultnefs, ele- 
gance, and happinds of expreflion. Ana- 
creon has^ another lollower among th^ 
choicefl wits of Rome, and that is Catul- 
lus, whom, though his lines be rough, and 
his numbers inharmonious, I could re- 
commend for the fofenefs and delicacy, 
but muft decline for the loofencfs of his 
thoughts, too iinmoJeft for chafte cars to 
bear. 

J will go no farther in the poets ; only, 
for the honour of our country, let me ob- 
ierve to you, that while Rome has been 
contented to produce fome fmgle rivals to 
the Grecian poetry, England hath brought 
forth the wonderful Cowley’.'; wit, who was 
beloved by every mufe he courted, and has 
rivalled the Greek and Latin poets in every 
kind but tragedy. 

1 will not trouble you with the hiftorlans 
any further, than to inform you, that the 
conteft lies chiefly between Thucydides 
and Salluft, Herodotus and Liw ; though 
I think Thucydides and Livy may on ma- 
ny accounts more juftly be compared ; the 
critics have been very free in their cen- 
fores, but I ftiall be glad to fofpend any 
farther judgment, till you fhall be able to 
read them, and give me your opinion. 

Oratory and philofophy are the next 
difputed prizes ; and whatever praifes may 
bejuftly given to Ariftotle. Plato, Xenophon ■ 
and Demofthenes, I will venture to fay, 
that the divine Tully is all the Grecian 
orator* and philofophers in one. felm.. 
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Ajjctjaow, havin|^ f olfibly, given yo^ 
fome i^i^juclice in favoor of the Roniai|s» 
X leave to affure you* that if you 

h0m aot ^ifure to maftcf both, .you wjll 
your pai^^s well rewarded in the Latin 
when once you enter into the cle- 
^ ' ■ :s and beauties of It is the pe- 
culiar felicity of that language to fpeak 
_^d fenfe in fuitgbje expreffions ; give 
^Ithc fine^ thoughts in .the liappiell words, 
aind in an eafy majefty of Hyle, to W 4 ’ite up 
to the fubje^* “ And in this, lie^* the great, 
fecrct ofw'iitingwelL It that elcgapt 
<* fimpUcity, that or««mcntal plainnels of 
fpeech, which every cominon gcniua 
^ thinks fo plain, than any body ra,ay reach 
^ it, and indeth fo very cle^nt, that all 
« his fwcat, and pains, and lurdy, iail him- 
** in the attempt.’* 

In reading the excellent authors of the 
Homan tongue, whether you converfe with^ 
^oets, orators, or hiftorians, you will m^et 
witli all that is admirable in human com- 
pofure. And though life and fpirit, pro- 
priety and force of ftyle, be common to 
them all» jfou will fee tliat neverthclefs every 
writer flijnes in his peculiar excellencies ; 
and that wit, like beauty, is diverfilied 
into a thoufand graces of feature and 
complexion. 

I need not trouble vp^ with a particular 
cbara«Jler of thefe celebrated writers. What 
I have fald alieady, aid what 1 %ll fay 
farther of them as I go along, reuders it 
Icfs necedary at prefenr, and I would not 
^ your opirdort implicitly to my 
‘ill be a ^eafant exetcife pfyour 


pre^engafli 

me. 1# 


, _ you iaf^|f.mdiiyjnd wha 

fnas (kid any 
an j)ra^icc is of ufebu 

in circiiSIftantials of time and place, cuf 
tom and antiquity, and in fqch inftance 
where fa£ls arc to be remembered, no 
where the brain is to be exercifed. I: 
thefe cafes it is of great ufe ; it helps the 
A&eiry, and ferves to keep thofe thing' 
in a fort of order and fuccefiion. Hut 
common-placing the fenfe of an author i« 
fuch a ftupid undertaking, that, if I 
be indulged 'in faying it, they want ^on^ 
mon fcnle that prafliie it. Wliat heaps ol 
this rubbiHi have I fecn ! O the pains aiK* 
labour to record what other people havg 
l.iid, that is taken by thofe who have no 
thing to fay themfelves ! You may depLiai 
upon it, the writings of thefe men are i < 
ver worth the reading ; the fancy is ciainp- 
ed, the invention fpoiled, their thour^h' i 
every thing are prevented, if they thiiu. , : 
all ; but it is the peculiar happinds oft! . u 
colledors of fenfe, that they canwrite Vv itli- 
Out thinking. 

I do mort readily agree, that all tho 
bright fparkling thoughts of the ancicni . 
their Hued expreflions, and nobicil fenti- 
meius, .arc to he met with in thefe tranfe: ib 
ers : but liow wretchedly arc they brouglit 
in, how miferably put together ! Indeed, 1 
can compare fuch produeHions to nothing 
but rich pieces of patch-wojk, fewed to- 
gerher with packthread. 

When I fee a beautiful building ofexad 
order and proportion taken down, and the 
different materials laid together by thrm- 
felves, it puts me in mind of thefe common- 
place men. The materials are certainly 


‘A ..u r ir' j Rood, but tliey underlhnd not the 

Judg,pe«t 0 d.ftm^wlh>«»yoarfelf^a^ of architcaure fo well, as to fo.m 

yhen you arid i (hall be able _ to depart 


from^ho common rccci^fcd of the 

ctit^ and commentators, I loay takeforae 
othuf,, opcafion of laying them before you, 
and Aibinitting what T lhalj then fay - of 
th^m your approbation, Felm* ■ 

^ 87 ; Pkt^Mons inWeading thfi Clajfm. 

In thJttieirti time, t Ml wtj^ve you 
two ot three cautions and dirwRons for 


juft andmafterly proportions 
any more . and yet how beautiful would 
they Hand in -anotlicr model upon another 
plan I 

For, we muft confefs the truth; We can 
fay nothing new, at leaft we can fay no- 
thing bcttciNdian has been faid before ; hiit 
we may t^inccrthelefs make what we lay 
our own. And this is done when we do 
not taxable oorfelves to remember in what 


your rendin|^ them, fome people page or what book we have^rcad fuch a 

win l^k'a little odd, but wll3t me they are pafiaW; bet it falls in naturally, with the 


of greet iboniciu, knd very netedSiry to be 

The* tmUt that you would never be 
yerfen<led what they call Common- 
places ; whii^ls a Waiy^ of taking aft au- 
thor pieees, and ranging him under pro* 


courlc of otir own (boughts, and takes if’ 
place in our Writings with as muck cak» 
and looks with as good a grace, as it ap- 
peared in||wo thotrland years ago. 

^his irthe beft way of 

■ , ' y/ij 
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of writing, enter into their thouglit'., 
r.ii'l imbibe their fenfe. 'i'here is no need 
of tying ouifeh'es up to ;tn imitation dfany 
(if them; much leL to copy or tranferibe 
them. Forthejeis room for vafl v.inet/ 
of tliourdit aull llylc; as nature is vaiiou> 
in her woiks, and is nature iliU. (Jood 
,mthors, like the celebrated nnllersin the 
jevcial fchouls of painting, are origin il . in 
tlicir way, and diilerctU in their inannn. 
And wli'Mi wc can make the iame ufe ot 
{h - Rom ms as they did of the (i^ecian^, 
:;;;d liabitualc oiiiielves to tlieli way of 
tlnnking and writing, wc may he equal in 
[,11'k, thougli ditFerent fiom them all, and 
he eflccmed orl'dual. as well as they. 

\n(l t’ni'i is what 1 would hi\e you do. 
IMiv and imoipoialc with thole ancient 
jlieams ; and though your owm wit wl! he 
iinpiowd .ind hcighf(M)ed by Inch a lliong 
i'.kifion, yet the Ipiilr, the thought, the 
fiuct', the expicllion, which Ihall Bowtiom 
youi pen, will be entirely your own. 

FAtnu. 

^ F 8 . Tic of SchoAs njiuihcrii 

It has been a long Complaint in this po- 
lite and excclk'iit age of learning, tliat a.,* 
loio onr time in woids; that the inemoiy 
ofNOUth Is charged and o\ crlo.ided with- 
on iinpnn ement ; .ind all they leain iS 
nieie cant a id jaigon for th.tc or fo n 
years together. Nou, the compliinr is it. 
,'hme mearme tiue, but .iOt eiiii; lem <!•- 
cdtaiid pci hips, afiei all liic •xtlam.'tnm 
of lb much time loit in mere wool' and 
teiiiis, the hopeful youdb, wlioie h'l> of 
tunc is fw rnu..!i lamentsd, w'eic capab’c ol 
leMining nothing hut words at tliofeyeiis. 
f do not min 1 whtl fbn»e quai.ks in the ait 
('f teaching far; they putend to u-'d: 

j, and 10 n’hke voting geijtlemmi 
tiiallers of tile langu. gc.,b'iuic they cni 
be mafters of cnrmn m fede; bit ih:. to 
is a (lemondrabon, th.it we arecapible 
Oflittle elfe th-m words, till tv.elvc oi thir- 
teen, if you wiilobteive, that a hoy Ihdl 
be alile to repeat hvs gtaininar os’cr, two or 
th^'■e ye^is before lbs undcrlKn !i'>g op^ns 
enough to let him into the reafon a. clear 
" jtpjiiehcnriou of the rules; and when tin-, 
l''donf', fooncror htcj, ir ccalc tiit'K e c mt 
^'"‘d jargon; lb that all tLio climour io 
''^rong founded, and the caulc of coii.p) unt 
I itiier again:! the backwards !'• ' four 
Judgment, than tie nniliod of oui f.uool'. 
^ad therefore I am fir t!;e O' I \ . e m 
Hill, and chiidrcii will be iui ..iilwd 


there with a Hock of words at leal!, when 
they come to know how to ute them. 

UuL 

§ 8 ^. CommCnJaliQu of Si hcAs, 

i am very fir from liaving anv mean 
thoughts of thoFc great men whopiefide 
in oui chlefell and moll: celebrated fcliool. ; 
it is my liappinefs to be knovvm to the mod 
eminent of them in a particular inanne:, 
and they will acquit me ofbmy dirrefpeed, 
wlierc tlicv know I have the grcatell ve- 
neration ; tor with them the genius (A 
cl.aliic learning dwells, aiidfioin them it is 
deiucd. And T think mylelf honoured in 
the acquaintance of foil le mallei s in ilm 
cuuiitiy, who are not lel, polite lliaii thev 
a,e learned, and to the exad! kuowledgeof 
tile (licdcaiid Roman tongues, h we :oiii- 
cd a true tallo, and delicate rdilh oi the 
cla'dic authors, hutlhould you everdipjit 
iiilo foine forin.il hands, tiiougli yoai luiF; 
is too line to leFilh thole pedantiies I havu 
hecnremonllratingagiinll, win n you coiim 
to iinJerlland fhem, yet for theprefeiit they 
m ;/ impofe upon c ou with a gr i\ e nppeaj 
aiue; and, .ts iv'aining is tmnmonly mi 
naged by fucli peilons, you may thmk 
th ‘m veiv I ii.nd, liec.''’],' t':ey aicccry 
du!i : and if yviu liiould iCceive the lindfiiri 
wIFJc'iou aie\cung, it miv link loodcep 
f ). ail the witi Is <.f It djcnn to taki' eiu. 
\ eu in .y l e I ■ I'd'h; of it, a, we .iM of' 
id 1 imti, i.'liH'i \s(‘ legi'-n. . .n,o: 
b eik, and fo rt iiKy miv wiiii \oiii ;lu- 
I'he. Ibi e\(u, >mi give 1 id c'lmi.* ro 
every tlimgyuu dtligu, whtli,n m ip.^ch 
C/i Wilting 

i'ur tk.i'e inei”cr cii.Ics do f up il, ir 
eiUeitaininent, lo very id, tl.it \v i 
ipo’l your an i bn. .on t-> a ' - 

Oil I ii e. With l'i ’ll', 1 : nn ' i 

FonU'.h-, the nm A foe I ard rob -jf jujv . , 
tu;n to nothing b ;t cruJlbe^ i.^i mili'mi- 
tion. Yqu w.'I nice "(* ii'an a 'd ,1 !i. 
cif-g :l' you t dde w'd, .li, m ; let \ ue all 
f>i! tin'c and foad feedur; , and Ip'ail th s 
btd protllions in the '.big , ; ,1 hiu ! 
h* content tobe taugiit pa.haio'iy m fail, 
and for yoai moil mol.t atu a I dt iol",e 
unmi d.rv iiv. at an,l mhpiJ Ituii, w j..,oe.t an/ 
poig...4 cy Oi lelidi. 

Aj then iltAe g- alemi n \.dl ia‘\ er lie 

able '0 ton 1 )oar i oh o: wi I'.h ; .1 1 

t'.ofe wi'o t 1 uMt giie . ai a i ue i i’ll. '/f 
the bed wui-.i.. iii 0‘‘ woiM, can ne\er 
i: d-uCt you to MiU' ake li.cm. 

Ff 


Ih/. 
§ 9 ^- 
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5 90. On forming a Style, 

Give me leave to touch this fubjeft, and 
draw out, for your ufe, fome of the chief 
Arokes, fome of the principal lineaments, 
and faireft features of a juA and beautiful 
Ayle. There is no neceflity of being me- 
thodical, andr will not entertain you with 
a dry fyllcm upon the matter, but with 
what you will lead with more plcafure, 
and, I hope, with equal profit, fome deful- 
tory thoughts in their native order, as they 
rife in my mind, without being reduced to 
rules, and marfhalled according to ait. 

To alliA you, theiefore, as far as art may 
be an help to nature, 1 Aiall proceed to fay 
fomething of what is requited in a fmifhcd 
piece, to make it complete in all its parts, 
and maAerly in the whole. 

I would not lay down any impradicable 
fchemes, nor trouble you with a dry formal 
method: the rule of writing, like that of 
our duty, is perfect in its kind; but we 
mull make allowances for the infirmities 
of nature ; and fince none is without his 
faults, the moll that can be faid is. That 
he is the bell writer, agaiiill whom the 
feweA can be alledgcd. 

A compofition is then perfeft, when 
the matter lifes out of the fubjed ; 
** when the thoughts arc agreeable to the 
** matter, and the expreffions fuiubleto the 
** thoughts ; where there is iioinconfillency 
** from the beginning to the end ; wlten 
the whole is perfpicuous in the beautiful 
“ order of its parts, and formed in due 
fynimetj y and proportion." 

Felton, 

§ 91, Exp) ff Inn fuited to the Theughi, 

In every fprighrly genius, the exprellion 
will be ever lively as tlie thoughts. All 
the danger is, that a wit too fruitful fliould 
rim out into uiinecidhiry branches ; but 
when it is matuied by age, and corrcCled 
by judgment, the w'riter will prune the 
luxuriant boughs, and cut off the fuperllu- 
ous (hoots of fancy, thereby giving both 
Arength and beauty to his w^ork. 

Perhaps this piece of difciplinc is to 
young writers the greatell felf-denial in 
the world : to confine the fancy, to Aifie 
the birth, much more to throw away the 
beautiful offspring of the brain, is a trial, 
that none but the mod delicate and lively 
wits can be put to. Tt is their praife, that 
they aie obliged to retrench more wit than 
others Itave to laviih : the chippings and 
filings of thefe jewels could theybepre- 


ferved, arc of more value than the whok 
mafs of ordinary authors : and itisamaxiir 
with me, that he has not wit enough, whe 
has not a great deal to fpare. 

It is by no means ntceff'ary for me tr 
run out into the fevcral forts of writing 
we have general 1 ulcs to judge of all, with, 
out being particular upon any, though the 
ffyle of an orator be different fiom that ol 
an hiilorian, and a poet’s from both. 

Ihl 

§ 92. On Emhdli foments of St\k. 

Ihedefigu of exprefiion is to convey 
our thoughts truly and cleat ly to the world, 
in fiich a manner as is moll probable to at- 
tain the end we piopofe, in communicating 
what we have conceived to the public; and 
therefore men have not thought it cnouthi 
to write plainly, unlefs they wrote agree- 
ably, fo as to engage the attention", and 
work upon the affVaions, as well as infoim 
the underilanding of their readers: for 
which reaibn, all arts have been inwnted 
to make their writings plcafing, as uellsj 
profitable ; and thole arts arc very com- 
mendable and honell; they are no t:ick 
nodelufion,©!* impoJltion on the fenfes and 
underilanding of mankind ; for they arc 
founded in nature, and formed upon ob* 
feiving her operations in all the \aiiou5 
palfions and woi kings of our minds. 

To this we owe all the beauties and em- 
bellilhments of llyle; all figures ?i.d 
fchemes of fpecch, and thofe feveral dtcu- 
i.itions that aic uled in writings coeulncn 
and adorn the work. The flouriflics ft 
fancy rcfemble the flourifhes of the pen in 
mechanic writers; and the illuminator^ rf 
manufciipts, and of the prefs, borrowed 
their title perhaps fiom the illumination 
W'lucli a bright genius every where gives 
to his w’oik, and difperfes through Ins 
compofition. 

^ The commendation of this art of en- 
lightening and adorning a fubjeft, lies in 
a right dillribuiion of the (hades and ligb:. 
It is in writing, as in pidure, in which the 
art is toobferve where the Iiglu,s will falh 
to produce the moll beautiful parts to the 
day, and call in lhades what we cannot 
hope will Aline to advantage. 

It were endicfs to purlue this lubjb^ 
thiough all the ornaments and illultrati* 
ons of fpeech; and yet I would not dil' 
mifs it, without pointing at the generd 
rules and neceffary qualifications required 
in thole who would attempt to Aiinain 
produiilions of ihcir pen, And therefore 
* jon 
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voii muft pardon me if I fcem to go back, 
v\^e cannot raifc any regiil ir and durable 
p.k of building without laving a firm 
N)undation. ' 

Qj. On thefirfi Rcqujiic, a Muftery of 
Language, 

'I he lirft thing requifite to a juft llylc, is 
1 inaliery in the language we wri:c 

nij this is iiotfo eafily attained as is com- 
nioiii^ imagined, and depends upon a com- 
petent knowledge of the force and propriety 
fv^oids, agood natiiial tafte of llrnigth 
and echcacy, and all tlic beauties of ev- 
pielhon. It is my own opinion, that rdl 
lulcs and critical obfervations in the 
'Unld will netcrbilng a man to a juil 
' vJio has not of hlmfclf a natui.d 
«mIv way of writing ; but they w ill improve 
gciiiu?, wherenature leads the uav, 
r-nwnled Ip* h not too Icrupulous, and does 
^n.ike h ini', If a to his rules; for 
Jnat Vvdl^ intjodurc a llilfncfs and aficxia- 
tion, which aie utterly abhonent from all 
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50od Wilting, 
b/ -S perfeCi- madcry in nny language, I 
''‘'-“■'hand not onlv a ready command of 
^vords, upon every occafion, not only the 
a-d propriety of woids as to their 
and fignification, but more cfpe- 
'■ ^dy tJie pni-Ity and idiom of the ian- 
' i /i>r in a pf, f ol maltei y does 

I U h to know uhat is Kngliih, 

ks Latin, wdme is I'u-nch. 
or Italian, to be al.le to nv.:l: 
bounds of each language we wiite 
’’^0 poiiu out the dillinguiihing cha* 
mnoi?'’ P^'^’ull-ir phr.ees of each 

y^'^kat CYpieihons or nHiiner of lk- 
r ri nag IS common to any language bclid. s 
Oivig and what is piopeily and peeu- 
phrafe, and wav of Ipcaking. 
kpeak or wnie Kn-lilh in 
pi* y and perfedion, to let the Ifi cams 
cthr unmiYcd, without taking in 

in the com fe; in Lngliib, 
irdb n’ ^ Gallicilms (tor 

finccr^' ' oiir tongue maybe 

blR- 

(HI follow the j'rench mode 
i^ corn- ^5 we do in our clo.ulis. It 

profitable fomctlines to 
P ir-Li . word, and naturaji/.e the 

Iparln^ I nation, but this is very 

ot/ *'tllowed ; and eveny fylla- 

tobc d growth ought immediately 
•'Jr ornament to 

-^Lngua.e be not very evident. 

JiiJ. 


§ 94. On ihe Purity and Idiom of 

Laugmiop^ 

While the Romans dudied and ufed the 
Greek tongue* only to imprew and adorn 
their own, the Latin flourilhed, and grew 
every year more copious, more elegant, 
and cxprcfilve ; but in a few yeais after 
the ladies and beaux of Rome affeded to 
fpcak (iroek, and regarding nothing but 
the foftnels and effeminacy of that noble 
language, they weakened and corrupted 
their native tongue : and the monftrous rd'- 
feftation of our travelled ladies and gen- 
tlemen tofpeak in the French air, French 
tone, Fi cnch terms, to drefs, to cook, to 
write, to court in French, coiruptcJ at 
once our language and our inanncis, and 
intiodaccd an juaominable gallimaufiy of 
French and Fngliih mixed together, that 
made the innovaiuis ridiculous to all men 
of fenfe. 'Fhe Fiench tongue hath un- 
doubtedly its graces and beauties, and f 
am not againd any real improvement of our 
own language from that or any other : but 
we are always fo fooli(li,or unfortunate, as 
never to m.ikeany advantage of our neigh- 
bours, We afftd no'hingof theirs, but 
uhat is filly and ridiculous; and by neg- 
leding the fublbintial ufe of their language, 
Hc only enervati' and fpoil our own. 

l^aiiguagos, like our bodiev, arcin a per- 
petual fins, and lland in need of recruits to 
iupply the place of thoCe words that are 
cMntiniially f.illingoff through difule : and 
fince It ib fo, I think ’tls beitei to r.iife 
them at home than abioid. We had bet- 
ter rLly on our own troops than lorchgii 
forces, and I believe we have fufiicicnt 
Jlrcngdi .iTid numbers uithin oiiilelvcs ; 
theie ij c vail treafure, an inevliaulhhlc 
fund in ihc oM Fn^l):]i, from v. hence 'u- 
tliors p\:\ draw coiricei iupylie., as our 
oHiceis 111 (he (den I’mell im.uii. fioin the 
coal- and the mines. The weiglit, 
the llicngih, and figmlicancy of many an- 
tiquated WuiaL, fhonlj icvemnwnd ihem 
to idc again, ’d is only wiping ol\' the 
rud they have co itrasTti, .a id lepar.itmg 
thtm from the drofs tln v he tningmd witli, 
and both in value and beauty tiiey will 
life above the itandaid, lather t.ian fall 
below it. 

Perhaps our tongue is not fomiiucal to 
the ear, nor fo abundant in multiplicity nf 
words but its llrength is real, and its 
words .arc thciefore the more expreifive: 
the peculiar clurader of our language is, 
Uiat it IS clofe, compaa, and full : and 
F f 2 
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our writings (if you will excufe two Latin 
words) come neareft to what Tully means 
by his ?reJlla Oratio. They are all weight 
and fubftance, good meafure prefled toge- 
ther, and running over in a redundancy of 
fenfe, and not of words. And therefore 
the purity of our language confifls in pre- 
fcrvin| this charadler, in writing with the 
Englim flrength and fpirit: let us not envy 
others, that they are more foft,anddifFufe, 
and rarified; be it our commendation to 
write as we pay, in true Sterling ; if we 
want fupplies, we had better revive old 
words, than create new ones. 1 look upon 
our language as good bullion, if we do not 
debafe it with too much alloy ; and let me 
leave this cenfure with you, That he who 
corrupteth the purity of the Englifh tongue 
with the moll fpecious foreign words and 
phrafes, is jull as wife as thofe modifli la- 
dies that change their plate for china ; for 
which I think the laudable traffic of old 
deaths is much, the faircll barter. 

FtUoiu 

§ 95 . 0 « Plainnefs and Perfpicuity. 

After this regard to the purity of our 
language, the next quality of a juft ftyle, 
is its plainnefs and perfpicuity. This is 
the greateft commendation we can give an 
author, and the bell argument that he is 
mafter of the language he writes in, and 
thcfubjedl he writes upon, when wc under- 
ftand him, and fee into the fcope and ten- 
dency of his thoughts, as >ve read him. 
All obfeurity of expreflion, and darknefsof 
fenfe, do arife from the confufion of the 
writer’s thoughts, and his want of proper 
words. If a man hath not a clear percep- 
tion of the matter he undertakes to treat 
of, be his ftyle never fo plain as to the 
words he ufes, it never can be clear; and 
if his thoughts upon this fubjeft be never 
fo juft and diftinii, unlefs he has a ready 
t:ommand of words, and a faculty of eaiy 
writing in plain obvious expreflions, the 
words will perplex the fenfe, and'cloud the 
clear nefs of his thoughts. 

It is the unhappinefs of fome, that they 
are not able to exprefs themfclvcs dearly : 
their heads are crowded with a multiplicity 
of undigefted knowledge, which lies con- 
fufed in the brain, without any order 
or diftindion. It is the vice of others, to af- 
fect oblcurity in their thoughts and lan- 
guage, to write in a difficult crabbed ftyle, 
and perplex the reader with an intricate 
weaning in more intricate words. 

The common way of offending againft 


plainnefs and perfpicuity of ftyle. Is an af- 
fedation of hard imufual words, and of 
clofe contraded periods: the faults of pe- 
dants and fententlous writers ; that are 
vainly oftentatinus of their learning, or 
their wifdom. Hard words and quaint c' - 
preflions are abominable: wherever you 
meet fuch a writer, throw him afide for a 
coxcomb. Some authors of reputation have 
ufed a Ihort and concife way of expreflion, 
I mull own ; and if they are not fo clear, 
as others, the fault is to be laid on thebjc- 
vity they labour after : for while we lludy 
to be concife, wc can hardly avoid bein^^ 
obfcuic. We ciovvd our thoughts into too 
fmall a compafs, and are fo fparing of our 
words, that we will not afford enow to ex- 
prefs our meaning. 

There is another extreme In obfeure 
writers, not much taken notice ©f, which 
fome empty conceited heads are apt to run 
into out of a prodigality of words, and 
a want of fenfe. This is the extravagance 
of your copious writers, who lofe their 
meaning in the multitude of words, and 
bury their fenfe under heaps of phrafes. 
Their underftanding is rather rarified than 
coudenfed : their meaning, we cannot fay, 
Is dark and thick ; it is too light and fubtle 
to be difeerned : it is fpread fo thin, and 
diffufed fo wide, that it is hard to be col- 
lefled. Two lines would exprefs all they 
fay in two pages: 'tis nothing but whipt 
fyllabub and froth, a little varnifli and 
gilding, without any folidity or fubllance. 


§ 96 . 0 // the Decorations and Ornmenu 
of Style, 

The deepeft rivers have the plainell fur- 
face, and the purell waters are alvva)5 
cleareft. Cryftal is not the lefs folid for 
being tranfparent; the value of a Hyk 
rifes like the value of precious Hones. H 
it be dark and cloudy, it is in vain to po- 
lifti it : it bears its worth in its native looks 
and the fame art which enhances its price 
when it is clear,only debafesitif it be dull* 

You fee I have borrowed fome mew- 
phors to explain my thoughts ; and it ii, I 
believe, impoffible to deferibe the pl^‘ 
nefs and clearnefs of ftyle, without foni^ 
expreflions clearer than the terms 1 
otherwife bound up to ufe. 

You muft give me leave to go on 'vk" 
you to tire decorations and ornamei^ts of 
ftyle: there is no inconfillency between 
the plainnefs and perfpicuity, and the or- 
nament of writing, A ilylc refemhk^* 

^ ' beauty* 
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beauty, where the face is clear and plain 
as to fy^imctry and proportion, but is ca- 
pable of wonderful improvements, as to 
features and complexion, If 1 may tranf- 
^refs in too frequent allufions, bccaufe I 
would make every thing plain to you, I 
would pafs on from painters to ftatuarles, 
whole excellence it is at firll to form true 
and jult proportions, and afterwards to give 
them that foftnefs, that expreflion, that 
llreugth and delicacy, which make them 
almolt breathe and live. 

'I'he decorations of Ityle are formed out 
of thofe feveral fehemes and figures, which 
are contrived to exprefs the pafllons and 
motions of our minds in our fpecch ; to 
give life and ornament, grace and beauty, 
to our cxprellioHS. I llull not undertake 
the rhetorician’s province, in giving you 
an account of all the liguiesthcy have in- 
vented, and tbofc feveral ornaments of 
writing, wliofe grace and commendation 
Hein being tiled with judgment and pro- 
pi iety. It were endlefs to purfue this fub- 
je£l thiough all the fehemes and illuftra- 
tions of fpecch : but there arc Ibme com- 
mon forms, wliich every writer upon every 
fubjctl may afe, to enliven and adorn his 
work. 

Thefe are metaphor and fimilitudc; 
and thofe images and reprefentations, that 
are dj awn i the llrongell and moli lively 
colours, CO mipiuu what the writer would 
have ;,i .eaaeis conceive, more deeply on 
their nfnds. In the choice, and in the 
ule of i'i.ic,you4 ordinary writers are moll 
apt 10 oifciii images arcvciy fparingly 
to be introduced : tUeir proper place is in 
poems and orations ; and their ule is to 
move pity or terror, ad.miration, compaf- 
/ion, anger and refentment, by rcprelcnt- 
iiig foiiicthing very affedionate or very 
dreadful, very .jlloniihing, very mifeiablc, 
Or very provoking, to our thoughts. They 
|ive a wonderful force and beauty to the 
lubjeft, where th^y are painted by a mailer- 
Jy hand ; but if they are either weakly 
drawn, or unikilfully placed, they raife no 
palTion but indignation in the reader. 

Fikon, 

^ 97 . On Metaphors and Similitudes, 

The moll common ornaments are Me- 
taphor and Similitude. One is an allu- 
fmn to words, the other to things; and 
Doth have their beauties, if properly ap- 
plied. 

Similitudes ought to be drawn from the 
familiar and bell known particulars 


in the world : if any thing is dark aad ob- 
feure in them, the purpofe of ufing them 
is defeated ; and that which is not clear 
itfelf, can never give light to any thing 
that wants it. It is the idle fancy of feme 
poor brains, to run out perpetually into a 
courfe of fimlliiudes, confouading their 
fubjc^l by the multitude of likenefles ; and 
making it like fo many things, that it is 
like nothing at all. This trifling humpur 
is good for nothing, but to convince us, 
that the author is in the dark himfelf ; and 
while he is likening his fubjefl to every 
thing, he knoweth not what it is like. 

'fhere is another tedious fault in feme 
fimile men ; which is, drawing their com* 
parifons into a great length and minute 
particulars, where it is of no importance 
whether the refemblance holds or not. 
But the true art of illullrating any fubje^l 
by fimilitudc, is, fiiil to pitch on fuch a 
refemblance as all the world will agieein: 
and then, without being careful to have it 
run on all four, to touch it only in the 
Ilrongcll lines and the nearcll likenefs. 
And this will fecure us from all ftiffhefs 
and formality in fimilitude, and deliver us 
from the naufeous repetition of as and fo^ 
which fome fo fo writers, if I may beg 
leave to call them fo, are continually found- 
ing in our cars. 

I have nothing to fay to thofe gentle- 
men who bring fimilitudes and forget the 
refemblance. All the pleafure we can take 
when we meet thefe proinifing Ip.irks, is 
in the difappointment, where wc find their 
fancy is fo like their fubjedt, that it is not 
like at all. 

^ p8. On Metaphors, 

Metaphors require great judgment and 
confideraiion in the ule of them, riuy 
are a fhorter fimilitude, where the likenels 
is rather implied than exprefl’ed. The 
fignification of one word, in metaphors, is 
transferred to another, and we^ talk of on® 
thing in the terms and propriety of ano- 
ther. But there muil be a common le- 
femblance,rome original likenels in natuie, 
fome corrcfpondence and eafy tranrition,or 
metaphors arc (hocking and confuled. ^ ^ 

The beauty of them dil'plays itfelf m 
their eafmefs and propriety, where tiny 
arc naturally introduced; but where they 
are forced and crowded, too frequent and 
various, and do noi rife out of the courfe 
of thought, hut are conllraiued and prcljod 
into the fervict, mlUn.d of making the dil- 
f f j cou*!. 
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^rfe more lively and chearful,thcy make 
it Tullcn, dull and gloomy. 

You muft form your judgment upon'thc 
befl; models and the mofl celebrated pens, 
where you will find the metaphor in all 
its grace and llrength, Ihcdding a lultre 
and beauty on the work. J'or it ought 
never to be iifcd but when it gives greater 
force to the fentence, an illuilration to the 
thought, and iniinuates a filent argument 
in the allufion. The ufe of metaphors is 
not only to convey the thought in a more 
plcafing manner, but to give it a lironger 
imprellion, and enforce it on the mind. 
Wlicjc this is not regarded, they a.re vain 
and tiilling traih ; and in a due obfer- 
vance of this, in a pure, cdmllc, natural 
exprcllion, confill the ju'.’.nefs, beauty, and 
delicacy of ilylc. Icliofu 


that Ihc is deficient, but fr^ many tedima. 
nies of the corruption of />ur nature, when 
truth, of all things the plained and fin- 
cored, is forced to gain admittance to u. 
in difguife, and court i\'s in mafquerade. 

J6uL 

§ 101 . On the ^Jihlivic. 

There is one in^riedient more requliei^ 
to the perfection <)f dvic, winch 1 ha\- 
piitly mentioned, already, in fpcaltiiig 
the luitablencls of the thoughts to tlie iuh- 
jeCt, and of llvj words to the tlioaghts ; hue 
you will give me leave to confider it m 
another lig nt, with regard to the majeltv 
and dignity of the fubjeCt. 

it f .t, as we have laid alieady, thn 
the thr,^ights and cxprcliions Ihould b 
fulted to the ni liter on all occalioui ; bur 


S On Epithets, 

1 have nothing of Epithets. Their 
bufine^^^ is to exprefs the nature of the 
ags they aie applied to ; and the choice 
43f tlicm depends upon a good judgmena, 
to dilHnguidi what are tlie mod prosper 
titles to be given on all occafions, -^tiid a 
complete kiiowdedge in thoaccidei\cs, qua- 
Utics and allecdions of every thi,ng in the 
world. Tlicy are of moll oin.<ment wi.tn 


io nobler and gieatcr fubjccls, eipcciiil; 
'^vf,(Tc the theme is lacred and di/ine, r. 

iiid be our care to think and lire up i^) 
4iie dignity and inajetl) of the t ingr w. 
prclunie to treat of; nothing little, iiu, 
or low, no childiih thought' , or bo' na 
expredions, will be endured ; all mull k 
awful and grave, and great and lobiii. . 
'Ehe nobleft fentiments mud bo conveyed 
in the wtdghtlell words : all oinameiu^ 
and illudralions mud be borrowed from 


tt^ey arc of ufc: they aic to determine the 
character of every perlbu, and decide the 
merits of every caufe; confciencc and juf- 
tice arc to be rcgaided, and gicat Ikill 
and exaClncfs are required in the ufc of 
th^ni. For It is of great importance to 
call things by their right n.»mcs: the 
points of iatirc, and lliains of compliment 
depend upon it ; Qtherwife we may make 
an als of a lion, commend a man in fatiie, 
and lampoon him in panegyric. Here alfo 
there is loorn for genius : common judicc 
and judgment ihould direcl us to fiy what 
is piopcr at lead ; but it is paits and fire 
that w ill prompt us to the molt lively and 
mod forcible epithets that can be applied; 
and ’ti . in their energy and propiiety their 
beauty lies. UitP, 

§ 100. On Allegories, 

Allegories I need not mention, beCtiufe 
they aie not fo much any ornament of 
11) Ic, as an artful way of recommending 
truth to t!je w orld in a borrowed lliupe, and 
a drefs more agreeably to the fancy, tlian 
naked truth herielf can be. Truth is ever 
mod [beautiful and evident in her native 
dieis: and tlie arts that are uled to con- 
vey iicr to our minds, are no aigunient 


the riched part', of univerfal nature ; ami 
in divine liibjcvls, efpecially wlien ne < t- 
tempt to fpcak of (Jod, of liis wiltioni, 
goodiiefs, and power, of his nurev :.ri^ 
juilice, of his dij'penfations and piovidci'ce 
(by all which he is plerifcd to m.miiu^ 
Jiimfelf to the Tons of men) we mull m’* ' 
our thoughts, and enlarge our mind'', .uni 
fearch all the treafurcs of knowledge bn 
every thing that is great, wondcrlul, a’' • 
magnil’ccnt : we can only cxpiTfs *ou 
thoughts of the Creator in the woiks of 
his creation ; and the brightell of thele 
can only give us feme faint flndows ot 
his greatnefs and his gloiy. The llroniyd 
figures are too weak, the moll cx.iiud 
language too low, to exprefs his incfi^^ble 
excellence.’ Noh)''perboIe can be brought 
to heighten our thoughts ; for in fo lubliiau 
a theme, nothing can* be hyperbolicvb 
The liches of imagination are poor, ami 
all the rivers of eloquence are diy, 
fupplying thought on an infinite lubjcd. 
How poor and mean, how bafe and grovab 
ling, arc the Heathen conceptions of tbe 
Deity! fome.hing lublimc and noble irmil 
needs be laid on fo great an occafmn; 
but in this great article, the moil celt’- 
brated of the Heathen pens feem to 

6 aua 
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2 Tid fink ; they bear up in no proportion 
to the dignity of the theme, as if they were 
cleprefled by the weight, and dazzled with 
the fplendour of the fubje^h. 

We have no inllanccs to produce of any 
writers that rife at all to the majefty and 
dignity of the Divine Attributes except 
the ficrcd penmen. No lefs than Divine 
Infpinition could en.able men to write wor- 
thily of God, and none but the Spirit of 
God knew how to exp refs Jiis gre.atncfs, 
and difplay hi.s glory: in compaiifon of 
thefe divine writer.s, the greatcll geniufes, 
the noblert wits of the IliMthen world, are 
low and dull. The fublirnc m.ijclly .ind 
royal magnificence oi the feripture poems 
arc above the reach, .and beyond the pow'cr 
ofall moral wit. 'lake the bell andlive- 
J:cll poems of antiquity, and read them as 
we do the fcriptuics, in a piofe tr, inflation, 
and they are flat and poor, Horace, and 
Vhigil, and Homer, lole their fpirits and 
(heir llrength in the tiMnsfufion, to that 
degree, that we have hardly patience to 
read them. But theficrcd writings even 
in our tranflation, piel'erve their majelly 
and their glory, and ^'ery far furpafs the 
hiighieiland nobleilconipofitionsofGiecce 
and Rome. And this is not owing to the 
ilchndl and folcmnlty of the eallern elo- 
quence (for it holds in no other inllancc) 
but to the divine diieedion and alTiflance 
el the holy wnters. For, let me only 
make this renmik, tliat the moll literal 
(lanllalion of the feriptures, in the mod 
nitural liqnilication of the wor Is, is gene- 
mlly the bell ; and the fi.ne pundlualnels, 
'^hich dcbnles other waitings, prelerves 
the fpirit and majelly of the tarred text : 
Jtcan lufi’cr no improvement from human 
and we may obferve that thole w'ho 
haie prelumcd to heighten the cxpreirions 
by a poetical trandition or paraphrafe, 
have funk in the attempt; and all the de- 
corations of their verfe, whether Greek or 
Latin, have not been able to rc.ach the 
dignity, the majelly, and folemnity of our 
profe : fo that the profe of feripture can- 
be improved by verfe, and even the 
divine poetry is mod like itf df in prole. 
One obfervation more I would leave w iih 
you, : Milton himfelf, as great a genius 
as he was,.owes his fuperiority over Ho- 
jp^rand Virgil, in majefty of thought and 
T^endour of expreflion, to the fcriptuics : 
^hey arc the fountain from which he de- 
^^'■pd his light ; the fiicrcd treafurc tliat 
enriched his fancy, and furnllbed him with 
^ the truth and wonders of God and his 


creation, of angels and men, which no 
mortal brain was able either to difoover 
or conceive : and in him, of all human 
writers, you will meet all his fentiments 
and words raifed and fluted to the great- 
neG and dignity of the flibjed. 

1 have detained you the longer on this 
majelly of fly Ic, being perhaps myfclfcar- 
riej aw'ay with the greatnefs .and plcafure 
of the contemplation. What I have dwelt 
fo much on with refpciid to divine fubjeds, 
is more culily to be obferved with rder- 
cnce to human : lor in all things below 
divinity, we are r.ithcr able to exceed than 
fall flioit; and in adorning all other fub- 
jeds, our words and fentiments may rife 
in a juft proportion to them : nothing is 
above the reach of man, but heaven ; and 
the fame wit can raife a liuman flibjed, 
that only debafcs a divine. Fdion, 

§ loz. Rules cf Order and Propoitlon, 

After all thefe excellencies of llyle, in 
purity, in plainnefs and perfpicuity, in 
ornament and majelly, arc confldered, a 
finilhed piece of what kind foever mull 
Ihine in the Older and proportion of the 
W'hole; for light liles out of order, and 
beauty from proportion. In aixhitcdure 
aitd pamting, thde fill and relieve the eye. 
A juft difpolition ;;ives us a clear view of 
the whole at once ; and the due fymmetry 
and proportion of every juit in iilelf, and 
of all togctliCr, leave no vacancy in our 
thoughts or eyes ; nothing L w'anriiig, 
every thing Is coinpUte, and wc are latis- 
fied in beholding. 

But when 1 fpeak of order and propor- 
tion, 1 do not intend niy fiilF and foiinal 
method, but only a puipei iKtribaiiun of 
the parts in general, wliere day follow in 
a natuial couifi', and are not confounded 
with one anoiluT. iaiyiny low n a fcheiui', 
and nuiking ('Ut t.he <ii\)nnn‘) and ^idi- 
divifion-* ofa lileouife, ai : only nec. ;! iry 
in lyllcms and loine pieces of controv'n 
and argujneritaUoii : you fee, ho. ever, 
that 1 iiave veni’iic J to wiite without any 
dcclaied order; and this is allowable, 
v.’heie the ineJiod upon:) .^s you reau, aui 
the order ciilco\ CIS iilcif ui llieprogiefl of 
the fubjcLt ; but C-oe>inly, ot all pieces 
that v\t’re ever woiiten in a piofellei and 
ft.itcd method, and dii'bng.ii bed 1/ the 
number and fucceflion of ih'Ot p'^il-, our 
Kngliih fermons aic the ccr,^ letell in or- 
der and propcriion ; the meihodis loea'y 
and natiu.if, the pms b-.- .r fo jull a pio- 
poitlou to one anodwi, iiie.t among many 
F f q. othefi, 
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others, this may paft for a peculiar com- 
mendation of them ; for thofe divifions 
and particulars which obfeure and perplex 
other writings, give a clearer lightto ours. 
All that J would infinuate, therefore, is 
ojc)Jy this, that it is not neceHary to lay the 
piethod we ufe before the reader, only to 
write and then he will read, in order. 

But it require* a full command ( f the 
fubjec^h, a di Hindi view, to keep it always 
in ligiii, 01 clfe, without feme method firil 
defigncd, wc Ihoiild be in danger of lofing 
it, and wandering after it, till we have lolt 
ourlelvcs, and bewildered the reader. 

A preferibed method is necefi'ary for 
weaker heads, but the beauty of order is 
its freedom and ui'couHiaint : it muil be 
difperfed and fliinc in all the parts through 
the wh.olc performance j but there is no ne- 
cellity of willing in tramrneb', when weean 
move more at enfe without them: neiilier 
is the proportion cf writing to be mea- 
fured out like the pinportions of a liorfe, 
where every pan mull be drawn in the 
miiiutell refpcdl to the fize and blgnefs of 
the rcll ; but it i', to be taken by the mind, 
und formed upon a general view and con- 
ikleraiion pf the whole. The llatuarv that 
carves Hercules in Hone, or calls him in 
brafs, may be obliged to take his dimeu- 
fions from Ills loot; but the poet that de- 
feribes him is not bound up to tlie geo- 
meter’s rule : nor is an author under any 
obligation to u rite by the kale. 

Tnefe hints will ferve to give you feme 
notion of order and proportion : and 1 muft 
pot dwell too long upon them, lell I tranf- 
p refs the rules I am laying down. 

F^//cir, 

§ loi. J Reciiptitdation. 

I fliall make no formal recapitulation of 
jvliat I have delivered. Out ol all thele 
rules together, riles a juH llylc, and a per- 
fc(ftc:mporiiion.‘ All the laukale that can 
be admitted, is in the ornament of writing ; 
wc do riot require every auti.or to fliine in 
gold and jewels: there is .i inoderaiion to 
be ufeJ in the pomp and uapplngs of a 
difeourfe: it is not neceflary rh.it every 
pSfl Ibould be tmbellilhed and adorned; 
but tle decoration (hould’bc ikillully dif- 
tributed thiougri the whoie ! iC'o fill and 
glaring a light is oftenfiVc, ai.l eopfounds 
the es : in Ijcavcn ill’elf there are vacan- 
cies and fpaces betw een the ilars; and the 
day is not lefs beautiful for being inier- 
fperfed wl^h clouds ; they only moderate 
the bi ightuels of the fun, and, without di- 


minilhing from ’iiis fplcndour, gild and 
adorn thcmfelves with his rays. But to 
defeend from the /kies : It is in writing .n 
indrefs; the richeft habits are not alw .*v* 
the complete/!, and ;^gentleman may mukc 
a better hgiire in a plain fuit, than in <m 
embroidered coat: the drefs depends upon 
the imagination, but mull be adjuiled by 
the judgment, contrary to the opinion of 
the ladies, who value nothing but a good 
fancy in the choice of their cloaihs. 'Hit 
firll excellence is to write in purity, plainly, 
and clearly; there is no difpenfttion from 
thefp : but afterwards you have your 
choice of colours, and may enliven, adorn, 
and paint your fubjed as you pleafc. 

Jn writing, the rules have a relation and 
depcndance on one another. They .itc 
held in one focial bond, and joined, like 
the moral virtues, and liberal arts, in a fort 
of harmony and concord. He that cannot 
wiite pure, plain Enplilh, mull never pre- 
tend to write at all ; It is in vain for him 
to drcls and adorn his difeourfe ; the finer 
he endeavours to make it, he make, it 
only the more ridiculous. And on the 
other fulc, let a man write in the exafltll 
urity and propriety of language, if he 
as not life and lire, to give his workfoire 
force and fpirit, it is nothing but a meic 
cprpfe, and a lunipilh, unwieldy inafs of 
matter. But every true genius, who ii 
perfed mailer of the language he writes 
in, will let no fitting ornaments and deeo- 
rations be wanting. His fancy flows in 
the richell vein, and gives his pieces kch 
lively colours and fo beautiful a ccni- 
le.xion, that you would almofl lay his o\\ n 
Idod and fpirits were iransfukd into th*. 
work, Uhi 

§ 104 . Hiyn; to form a right Tafe. 

A perfed mallery and elegance of flyle 
is to be learned from the common rules 
but mull be improved by reading the ora- 
tors, and poets, and the celebrated maflop 
in every kind ; this will give you a right 
tafle, and a tjUc relifh ; and when you c.ih 
diflinguifh the beauties of every finidud 
piece, you will write yourfelf with equal 
commendation. 

1 do not *aflert that every good writer 
mull hare a geiiius for poetry ; 1 knew 
Tully ii. an undeniable exception: but I 
will venture to aflirm, that a foul that is 
not moved with poetry, and has no talk 
that way, Js too dull and li^npilh ever to 
w'rite with any profped of being read. ^ k 
is a Altai miiiakc^ and Ample luperlUiioa» 
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to Jifcourage youth from poetry, and en- 
tltavour to prejudice them againft it; if 
they are of a poetical genius, there is no 
roll raining them : Ovid, you know, was 
deaf to his father’s frequent admonitions. 
Jjut if they arc not quite fiuitten and be- 
witched with love of vcrle, they Ihould be 
trained to it, to make them mafters of 
ev«‘ry kind of poetry, that by learuing to 
ixiitnte the originals, they may airivc at a 
jiyht conception, and a true tarte of their 
authors: and being able to write in verfe 
upon occafion, I can afl'ure you, is no dif- 
aJvantage to prole; for without relilhing 
(he one, a man mull never pretend to any 
Uiie of the other. 

Talieis a metaphor, borrowed from the 
p hue, by which wc approve or diflikc 
ulut \vc cat and drink, from the ai^rce- 
aMcnefs or diragreeaWenefs of the relilh in 
<Hu mouth. Nature direi^s us in the com- 
Jiion ufe, and every body can tell fweet 
lioni bitter, what is lharp or four, or vapid, 
or nauleous; but it requires fenfes moie 
refined and cxercifed, to difeover cvciy 
tafle Unit is moll perfei^f in its kind ; eveiy 
palate is not a judge of that, and yet 
dunking is more uled than reading. All 
‘ '?i.t J pretend to know of the matter, is, 
that wine Ihould he, like a Jlyic, clear, 
deep, blight, and llrong, fincere and pure, 
loiind and (by (as our advcrtifeincnts do 
tk'ell cxpiels it) which ball is a commend - 
sble teim, that contains the juice of the 
ncliell fpirits and only keeps out all cold 
And dampnels. 

It IS common to commend a man for an 
^‘'r to muiic, and a talle of painting; 
are nothing but a juil difeernment 
'Mult is excellent and moll perfert in 
The lirll depends entirely on the 
a man can never expert to be a maf- 
that has not an car tuned and let to 
; and you can no more fing an ode 
''^itnoiit an ear, than without a genius you 
Write one. Painting, we HiouJd think, 
acquires feme underllandingin the art, and 
knowledge of the bell maflcrs’ man- 
J r* ^ of it ; but this faculty, 
led^ • funded in nature : know- 

^ agt, and frequent converfation 

f !a t^cll originals, will certainly per* 

^ ^ naan’s judgment; but if there i.s not 
• natural fapaciiy and aptnefs, citpcrience 
^ he of no great Icrvice. A good talle 
i an argujnent of a great foul, as well as 
' 'vit. It is the infirmity of poor 
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but to pafs by wh»t the generality of the 
world admtrej, and to be detained with 
nothing but what is moft perfcfl and ex- 
cel ent tn us kind, fpcaks a fupciior genius 
and a true difeernment: a new piaure by 
fome meaner band, where the colours arc 
frefh and lively, will engage the eye, but 
the plealuie goes off with loc'king, and 
what we ran to at hrll with eagernefs. wc 
prefently leave with indifference: but the 
old pieces of Raphael, Michael Angelo. 
1 intoret, and Titian, though not fo inviting 
at firfl, open to the eye by degrees; and 
the longer and oftencr we look, we flilf 
difeover new beauties, an 1 find new plea- 
furc. 1 am not a man of lo much In^erity 
in my temper, as to allow you to be plcal- 
cd with nothing but what is in the lall pei'- 
fcdtion; for then, polfihly, lo many are 
the infiimities of writing, beyond other 
arts, you could never be plealed. There 
IS a wide difference in being nice to juJee 
of every degree of perfedion, and rigid 
in icfuiing whatever is delitient in any 
point. This would only be wcaknefs of 
Itomach, not any commendation of a good 
palate; a true talle judges of defeds as 
well as perfedions, and the l>ell iudges aic 
always the perfons of the gicateil candour. 

1 hey will find none but real f.ults, and 
whatever they commend, the puife is 
julfly due. ^ 

1 have intimated already, that a good 
talsc IS to he foimcd by reading thebeft 
authois; and when you lliall be afle u> 
point out their beauties to dilcern the 
biiglitcll pailages, the llrcngth and ele- 
gance of their language, you will always 
wiite )ouifelf, ami uad others by that 
llandard, and mull thercfoie ricceffafily 


to be taken with every appearance, 
A,., dazzled by cver^ thing tha^ fparklps: 


§ 105 . 7aJ}e to he impronjrdhy Imitation. 

Ill Rome there weic fome popular ora- 
tois, who, with a falle eloquence and vio- 
lent adion, carried away the applaufc of 
the people: and with us we have fome 
}>opular men, who are followed and ad- 
miiedfoi the loudncfs of their voice, and 
a f.alfe patlios both in utterance and writ- 
ing. 1 have been fometimes in fome con- 
fuiion to hciir fuch peifons commended by 
thofe of fupenor lenfe, who could diilin- 
guilh, one would think, between empty, 
pompons, fpccinus harangues, and iholc 
pieces in which all tlie beauties of writing 
are combined. A natm.al tafle mull there, 
fore be improved, like fine parts, and a 
great genius; it n.uif be aflidcd by ajt, or 
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It wiJ! be wfily vitiated and corrupted. 
J’alfe eloquence paflcb only where true is 
ftor underftood; and nobody will com- 
mend bad writers, that is acquainted with 
good. 

Thefe arc only Tome curfory thoughts 
on a fubjeft that will not be reduced to 
Jules. 'I'o treat of a true taife in a formal 
method, would be very infipid; it is bed 
colleded from the beauties and laws of 
writing, and mud rife from every man’s 
own apprehenfion and notion of what he 
heais and reads. 

Jt may be therefore of farther ufe, and 
mod advantage to you, as well as a relief 
and entcruinment to refrelh your fpiiits 
in the end of a tedious difeourfe, if befides 
mentioning the cl.iihc autliors as they fall 
in my way, I lay before you feme of the 
corre^fcll writers of tJiis :igc and the lad, 
in levetal faculties, upoi-i ditfeient lubjeds: 
Not that you lliould be drawn into a ier- 
vile iinitaiion of any of them: but that 
you m,,y iee into the fpiiit, foicc, and 
beauty of them .1!!, and foim your pen 
from thoie general notions of life and de- 
licacy, of hne thoughts and ha| py words, 
which iile to your mind upon leading the 
great mailers of Ilyle in their feveral ways, 
and manner of excelling. 

1 mull beg leave, tlieieforc, to defer a 
little the entertainment I promifed, while 
I entfeivour to lead you into the tiue 
w-ay of imitation, if ever you fhall propofc 
any original for your cony; or, which is 
infinitely prefeiable, into a peifed madery 
of the Ipirit and perfedions of eveiv cele- 
brated w liter, whether ancient or modern. 

Felton. 

§ 106. 0 ?i the HiJJorical Style, 

Idillory wall not admit thofe decorations 
other fubieds aie capable of; the paflions 
and afledions are not to be moved with 
any thing, but the tiuth of the narration. 
All the foice and beauty mud lie in the 
order and exprelllon. To relate every 
event w ith clearnel's and perfpicuity, in 
fuch words as bell exprefs the nature of 
the fub'cd, is the chief commendation of 
an hilloiian’s Ilyle, Hilloiy gives us a 
draught of fads and tranfadlons in the 
w'oild, 'I'hc colouis thefe arc painted in ; 
the dicngth and lignificancy of the feveral 
faces; the regular conful'ion of a battle; 
the didradions of tumult fcnfibly depid- 
cd ; every objeil and every occurrence fo 
prefented to your view, that while you 
read, you feem indeed to fee them: this is 


the art and perfedion of an hidorical dyle. 
And you will obferve, that thofe who have* 
excelled in hidory, have excelled in this 
efpecully ; and what has made them the 
dandards of that dyle, is the clearnefs, the 
life and vigour of their expreflion, every 
where properly varied, according to the 
variety of the fubjeds they wrote on : for 
hillory and narration are notliing but julh 
and lively dcfciiptions of remarkable events 
and accidents. 

§ 107. Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides. 

For this reafon we praife Herodotus and 
Thucydides among the Greeks, for I will 
mention no more of them ; and upon this 
account we commend Sallud and Livy 
among the Romans. For though they all 
diller in their dyle, yet they all agree in 
thefe common excellencies. Herodotus 
dil'plays a natural oratory in the beauty 
and clearnefs of a numerous and folemn 
didion; he flow's w^ith a fedate and majcllic 
pace, with an eafy current, and a pleafant 
dream. 1 hucydidc.s does fonietlmes write 
in a ilyle fo clofe, that almod every word 
is a fentence, and every fcntencc almoll 
acquaints us with fomething new; fo that 
from the multitude of caufes, and variety 
of matter crowded together; wx fliould 
fufped him to be obfeure: but yet fo 
happy, fo admirable a mailer is he in the 
art of expredion, fo proper and fo full, 
Uiat we cannot fay whether his didion does 
more illullrate the things he fpeaks of, or 
whether his words themfclves a,e not illuf- 
trated by his matter, fo mutual a light do 
his expredions and fubjed reded on each 
other. His didion, though it be prefltd 
and clofe, is nevcrthelefs great and mag- 
nificent, equal to the dignity and impor- 
tance of his fubjed. He firll, after He- 
lodotus, ventured to adorn the hillorian’s 
dyle, to make the narration more pleafing, 
by leaving the flatnefs and nakednefs of 
foimer ages. This is mod obfervablc in 
his battles, where lie does not only relate 
the mere fight, but writes with a martial 
fp’rit, as if he dood in the hotted of the 
engagement; and what is qiod excellent, 
as w'cll as remarkable in fo clofe a dyle, is, 
that it is numerous and harmonious, that his 
words are not laboured nor forced, but fall 
into their places in a natural order, as into 
their mod proper fituation, Uid, 

§ 108. Sallust and Livy, 

Salluft and Livy, you will read, I hope, 

with 



with fo much pleafure, as to make a 
thorough and intimate acquaintance with 
them. Thucydides and Salluli are gene- 
r,']]/ compared, as Livy is w I th Herodotus; 
,ind, fince I am hillen upon their char.ic- 
tiMs 1 cannot help toueliing the compa- 
ji't ns. Sallult is leprelented as a concile, 
a lliong, and tieivous writer; and I'o far 
lie rii>ie”s with 'rhucydldes*.-, manner: but 
lie 1 ^ alio charged with being obfcuie, as 
ctmuie wiiiers very often are, without any 
Kal'on. l'(jr, if 1 may judge by my own 
aj piehenfKjns as I read him, no writer 
c.’.ii be more clear, moie obvious and in- 
t'lhjible. He lias not. Indeed, as Ihr as 
Ic'ii ohfer\e, one redundant cxprellion; 

I lit Id^ words are ail weighed and chofen, 
10 i\pid]'\c and fignificant, that 1 uill 
clialleiiye any critic to take a fcntence of 
IT, and expiels it cluuei or belter; his 
t ''iiitadlon llams wrought and laboured, 
'i 0 nm he appeals as a man thar contider- 
and lluduti pirf[»icuily and bje\ity to 
t^it tleoiee, tli.u he would not retrench a 
^\md w ,'iicli might help him to e\prcl> his 
nieo-mg, noi* iuiiVi one to iland, if his 
ienie '\as eJear wlihout it. lieiag more 
oitk'li-, would have \seakened i.i^ kin- 
p.'- 'V‘, .lad ha.ve m.’.dc it obicurer r.il .er 
tLm elea'cr: for a multitude of wouL 
f aly iaive to cloud or dilliiutc t.v ferde; 

■ nd linanM a eo,'iou> llvleina mailei's 
'■'-'all, cioir and be It! il'ul, yet where con- 
and pei Ipie’uiiy aie once tceon- 
<^dad, any attempt to enl.'uge the expref- 
buin, if it do,', not d.’il;(.n, dojs ceit.nnly 
the light much feiblei. Saliull 
‘di 'll; .ind )' L gt ivv.* and m.tjeilic 

1.1' diction: bis ule ol'oid words i„ pci- 
Lmiv iiglu. liu’te is no affedt ‘iion, but 
n'oie Weight and rigniHcancy in them - the 
hmidneis of liis nictaohoiw aie among In*. 
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whofc hiftory, however drawn out into 
length, is confined to the ihorteft period of 
any, except What remains of Salluft. No 
hiltorlan could be happier in the giearnefs 
and dignity of his fubjeff, and none was 
better ipiahllcd to .adorn it; for his genius 
u.is equal to the rn.ijmfy of the R<auau 
empire, and eveiy w.-^y c ipable of the 
mighty under taking. He is not fo conloiw 
in words as abundant in rn.atter, rich in 
his exprilhon, grave, majcllic, and Jivel) ; 
and it 1 may have liberty toeninigeon 
the old commendation, 1 would l.aV hii 
dvle llows with milk .md honey, In fucli 
abuikl.ince, Inch plealuie .and iwcLtnefs, 
ih.'.t when once you aie piohcient enough 
to road him leailily, you will go on with 
iinwe.iried deliglit, and never l.iy him out 
or your hands without impauence 10 rc- 
fume him. Wi. may icfcnihlc Idin to He- 
rodotus, in t!ic in.mnei of hi . illction; but 
he is more like 'il.nevdide' in the go. in- 
dour and m-.ijclly (d expicilion; .ind if wc 
obleive the mulin nde of claules in the 
length of the periods, peihaps 'rhutydides 
hinilelf Is I'oi iTioie cio.\fiei; omy tlie 
length of Ins pen. id. is ipr to tlecuve us; 
and go It men .iim-ng the ir.ci' lUs .is well 
asni<)d<’ins, ha\e been iiuKivcd to think 
this wiiu.'i w n. ciypioin , bccaufe his fen- 
tcnces u-'ic loag. Copioo', )ci indeed, 
.r..d fnm.b'" i 1 ois d-'w lipiions not lasilli 
in tiiC nu.rb r, but eAubeian! iii tnO iiuh- 
neisar. 1 !'giii,.v 'otv of hi. uortU. You 
w ill ol >1 •. V lor J Ip', ak upon my ovi n ob- 
feiv.ition, that Lbv v is rot To (mI) .in<l ob- 
\h-U‘. i.) be und<.i:b>od as S.iiluJl; li.c lax- 
pai iment is ni: de eveiy whii- in i' .iding 
f\c or fiK p'g<'' 'd' eath ..uihoi togetlRt. 
d he ih nln< i.- cd \illud\ leniences, . > long 
as tiw’v :ire clear, lle’ws his ferle and 
muiriing nil the wav ri an iidlant: the 


ticatell beautic.'; they arc cliofeii wi'.ii 
pfeae judgment, .md lliew the foice of Jiis 


.scnius; tlie colouiing is fiong, and the 
fiiokcb are bold: and in my opinion he 
chofc them for the fake of the brevity be 
^'wed, to exprefs more clcaily and more 
hjrcibly, what oihcrwifchc muil havewrit- 


i"n in loofcr char.idfcrs with lefs lircngtli 
ttnd beauty. /\nd no fault can be objcittcd 
to thcjullefl and cx'a([;tcll of the Konua 


writers. 


kivy is the mod confiderablc of the 
Roman hidonans, if to the perlection cf 
hjs d)'lc wc join the compals of ids lub- 
jecd; -in which he has the advantage over 
^11 that wrote before him, in any nation 
®ut the J ewidi, cfpecially over d'hucydidei j 


progrcls is (luiek ar''i pi.ur, .md euiy 
three lines gU'S m. .1 new ..nd tonijdcie 
idt.a; we .ire carrie<l fioin one taiug to 
another with fo Iwilt .1 p.ite, th.u weian 
as we read, and )et c.nnot, if we lead 
dldiii'dly, run f.lb r liian wc un'lcilkmd 
him. This is ihe bi'giutd telliinonv tliat 
can bo given of a clear ,ind obvious dylc. 
In Livy w'c cannot pais on fo readily; we 
aic forced to wait for jd^ meaning till w'c 
cornc to the end ol the feiuonce, .m'.I Jiave 
fo many cbiulcs to Iciit and r.il: to itieir 
proper pl.accs in t.he way, tii it i maii own 
1 cannot read him fo 1 caddy at figiit uS I 
can Sallud; though with attcmion :muI 
confidcration 1 uuucrJbnd him as \scl!. 
lie ii Hot fo eafy, nor fo well ad.ipt''*! to 

young 
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young jproficicnts, as the other: and is 
ever rlaineft, when his fentences arc fhorteft; 
which I think is a demonflration. Some, 
perhaps, will be apt to conclude, that in 
this I differ from Quintilian; but I do not 
conceive fo rnyfelf; for Quintilian re- 
commends Livy before Salluft, rather for 
his candour, and the larger compafs of his 
hillory; for he owns a good proficiency is 
required to underlland him; and I can 
only refer to the experience of young pro- 
ficients, wliich of them is more opc-n to 
theirapprchenfioii. Diftintion of fentences, 
in few words, provided the words be plain 
flnd expreflivc, ever gives light to the au- 
thor, and carries his meaning uppermort; 
but long periods, and a multiplicity of 
claufes, however they abound with the 
moll: obvious and fignificant words, do nc- 
ceflarily make the meaning more retired, 
lefs forward and obvious to the view: and 
in this Livy may fct ni as crowded as Thu- 
cydides, if not in die nuinbtr of periods, 
certainly in the multitude ofclaufes, which, 
fo dirpofed, do rather obfeure than illumi- 
nate his wiitings. But in lu ricli, fo ma- 
jefiic, fo llowing a wiitcr, we may wait 
with patience to the end of the fentence, 
for tlic pleafurc lliH increafes as we read. 
The elegance ar t nurity, the greatnefs, 
the nobleuefs of his didion, his h.:ppinefs 
in narration, and his wonderful eloquence. 
Site above all commendation; and his 
flylc, if we were to decide, is certainly the 
ftandard of Roman hillory. For Sallull, 

1 mull owm, is too impetuous in hiscourfe; 
he hurries his reader on too fall, and hard- 
ly ever allows him the pleafure of expeda- 
tion, which in reading hillory, where it is 
jullly raifed on important events, is the 
grcatell of all others. Felton. 

§ 1 09 . TLrIr U/e in Style. 

Reading tliefc celebrated authors will 
give you a true ulle of good writing, and 
form )ou to a juft and corred llyle upon 
eveiy occafion that fliall demand your pen. 

I would not recommend any of them to a 
llrid imitation; that is fcrvile and'mean; 
and you cannot propofc an exad copy of 
a pattern, without falling ftiort of thcorigi- 
nal: but if you once read them with a true 
relilh and dil'ccinmeiu of their beauties, 
you may lay tliem allde, and be fecure of 
writing with all the graces of them all, 
without owing your perfedion to any. 
Your llyle and manner will be your own, 
and even your letters upon the moll or- 
dinary fubjeds, will have a native beauty 


and elegance in the compofition, which 
will equal them with the beft originals, and 
fet them far above the common llandard. 

Upon this occafion, I cannot pafs by 
your favourite author, the grave and fa- 
cetious Tatlcr, who has drawn mankind 
in every drefs and every difguife of nature, 
in a ftyle ever varying with the humours, 
fancies, and follies he deferibes. He has 
{hewed himfelf a mafter in every turn of 
his pen, whether his fubjed be light or fe- 
rious, and has laid down the rulas of com- 
mon life with fo much judgment, in fuch 
agreeable, fuch lively and elegant lan- 
guage, that from him you at once may 
form your manners and your ftyle. I6ul. 

§ !lo. OvSrENSER Shake- 
spear. 

T may add fome poets of more ancient 
date: and though their ftyle is out of thd 
llandard now, there are in them ftill fome 
lines fo extremely beautiful, that our mo- 
dern language cannot reach them. Chau- 
cer is too old, 1 fear; but Spenfer, though 
he be antiquated too, hath Hill charms 
remaining to make you enamouied of him. 
His antique verfe has mufic in it to raviih 
any cars, that can be fcnfible of the foiled, 
fwceteft numbeis, that ever flowed from a 
poet’s pen. 

Shakerpear is a wonderful genius, a Tin- 
gle inllam ; of the force of nature and the 
lirength of wit. Nothing can be greater 
and more lively than his thoughts; nothing 
nobler and more forcible than his cxprel* 
fion. The fire of his fancy breaks out 
into his words, and fets his reader on a 
flame; he makes the blood run cold or 
w'arm; and is fo admirable a mafter of 
the paflions, that he raifes your courage, 
our pity, and your fear, at his pleafure; 
ut he delights moft in terror. U/il, 

§ III. On Milton anel Philips. 

Milton is the aflertor of poetic liberty, 
and would have freed us from the bondage 
of rhyme, but, like finners, and like lo- 
vers, we hug our chain, and are pleafed 
in being flaves. Some indeed have made 
fome faint attempts to break it, but their 
verfe had all the foftnefs and effeminacy of 
rhyme without the mufic; and Dryden 
himfelf, who fometimes ftruggled to get 
loofe, always relapfed, and was falter 
bound than ever : but rhyme was his pro- 
vince, and he could make the tinkling of 
his chains harmonious. Mr. Philips has 
uod the ncareft in his grut matter’s tteps. 
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and has equalled him in his vcrfe more 
than he falls below him in the compafs and 
dignity of his fubjecl. The Shilling is 
truly (plcndid in his lines, and his poems 
will live longer than the unfiniihed cattle, 
as long as Blenheim is remembered, or 
Cyder drank in England. But I liave dU 
gretted from Milton; and that 1 may re- 
turn, and lily all in a word ; his ftyle, his 
thoughts, his verfe, are as fuperior to the 
generality of other poets, as his fubjedl. 

Felton. 

§ 1 1 2. Great Men have ufually appeared 
at the fame time. 

It is a remarkable phainomenon, and 
One which has often employed the fpecu- 
l.itions of curious men, that writers and 
artills, moll diftinguiflied for their parts 
and genius, have generally appeared in 
confiderablc numbers at a time. Some 
ages have been remarkably barren in them ; 
V bile, at other periods. Nature feems to 
have exerted herielf with a more than or- 
dinary effort, and to have poured them 
forth with a profufe fertility. Various rea- 
fons have been alUgned for this. Some of 
the moral caufes lie obvious ; fuch as fa- 
vourable circuinllanccs of government and 
of manners; encouragement from great 
men; emulation excited among the men 
ol genius. But as thefe have been thought 
inadequate to the whole effc<il, phyfical 
caufes have been allb affigned ; and the 
Ahhc du Bos, in his reflexions on Poetry 
imd Painting, has collcXcd a great many 
obfervations on the influence which the air, 
the climate, and other fuch natural caufes, 
may be fuppofed to have upon genius. 
But whatever the caufes be, the faX is cer- 
tain, that there have been certain periods 
or ages of the w'orld much more dillin- 
guifhed than others, for the extraordinary 
produXions of genius. Blan-. 

S 113. Four of thefe Ages marked out by the 
Learned. 

Learned men have marked out four of 
tliefe happy ages. The frll is the Gie- 
cian age, whic.i commenced near the time 
of the l*clopponneflan war, and extended 
till the time of Alexander the Great; 
^'ithin which period, we have Herodotus, 
LhucyJu!, <5^ <enophon, Socrates, Plato,’ 
Arlllotle DemollJicnes, ASfchyncs, Lyfjas, 
Ifocrat' Pindar, iEfehylus, Euripides, 
Sophj, Arifloph.incs, Menander, Ana- 
^ceon, rh<*o<,ntus, Lyfippus, Apelles, Phi- 
«tas, iVaxitclis. The ictond is the Ro- 


man a^e, included nearly within the day# 
of Julias Casfar and Augullus ; affording 
us, Catullus, Lucretius, Terence, Virgil, 
Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, Phar- 
drus, Cxfar, Cicero, Livy, Sallull, Varro, 
and Vitruvius. The third age is, that of 
the refloration oflearning, underthe Popes 
Julius II. and Leo X. ; when flouriflicd 
Ariollo, TalTo, Sannazarius, Vida, Machi- 
avel, Guicciardini, Davila, Erafmus, Paul 
Jovius, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, 
The fourth, comprehends the age of Louis 
XIV. and Queen Anne; when flouriflicd* 
in France, Corneille, Racine, De Rciz, 
Moliere^ Boileau, Fontaine, Baptifte, 
Rouffeau, Bofiliet, Fenelon, Bourda- 
loue, Pafcall, Maicbranchc, Maflillon, 
Bruyere, Bayle, Fontenclle, Vortot ; and 
in England, Dryden, Pope, Addifon, Pri- 
or, Swift, Parnell, Congreve, Otway, 
Young, Rowe, Atterbury, Shaftibury, 
Bolingbrokc, Tillotfon, Temple, Boyle, 
Locke, Newton, Cluike. Ibid. 

§ 1 1 4. The Reputation of the Ancients efla^ 
blijhed too firmly to be jhaken. 

If any one, at tliis day, in the eigh- 
teenth century, takes upon him to decry 
the ancient Claflics ; if he pretends to have 
difeovered that Homer and Virgil are po-. 
ets of inconfidcrablc merit, and that De- 
moflhenes and Cicero are not great Ora- 
tors, we may boldly venture to tell fuch a 
man, that he is come too late with his 
difeovery. The reputation of fuch writer* 
is eflabliflicd upon a foundation too folid 
to be now fliaken by any arguments what- 
ever; for it is cflablitlied upon the almofl 
uuivcrfaltalleofmankind, proved and tiled 
throughout the fucceffwou of io many ages, 
imperfedions in their works he may in- 
deed point out ; paflages that are fiuity 
he may fliew; for where is the human 
work that is perfeX ? But if he attempts 
to diferedit their works in general, or to 
prove that the reputation which they have 
gained is on the whole unjull, there is ati 
argument againfl him, which is equal to 
full demonilration. He mull be in the 
wrong; for human nature is againll him. 
In matters of tafle, fuch as poetry and ora- 
tory, to whom docs the appeal lie ? where 
is the ftandird ? and where the authority 
of the lalldccinon ? where ib it to he look- 
ed for, but as I formerly flie vcj. in thofs 
feelings and fontiments thu arc found, on 
the moft extcnfive evaminatiou, to be the 
common fendraents and feelings of men? 
Thefe have l^en fully coiduked on this 
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eai. The Public, the unprejudiced Pub- ' 
jic, has been tried and appealed to for 
many centuries, and throughout almofl all 
civilized nations. It has pronounced its 
verdidi ; it has givcti its fan^tion to tnefe 
Hffriters ; and from this tribunal there lies 
lio farther appeal. 

In matteis of mere rcafoning, the world 
may be long in an error; and may be con- 
vinced of the error by iironger reafonings, 
tvhen produced. Pofitions that depend upon 
fcience, upon knowledge, and matters of 
may be overturned according .is fei- 
cnce and knowledge arc oilaiged, and new 
matters of fad arc brought to light. For 
this reaion, a fyliem of philofophy receives 
no fufficicnt fandioii from its antiquity, 
or long currency. The woild, .as it grows 
older, may bejuflly expeded to become, 
if not wiler, at le.ill more knowing ; and 
fuppofing it doubtful whether Aiillollc, or 
Newton, were the greater genius, yet 
New’ton’s pliiiofophy may prevail over 
Aridotle’s, by means of later difeoveries, 
to which Aiiflotle was a ih anger. Hut 
nothing of thli hind liukls as to matters of 
Tallc; which depend not on the progrefs 
of knowledge and fcicnce, but upon fenii- 
mentaiid feeling. It is in vain to tliink of 
undeceiving mankind, with refped to er- 
rors committed heir, as in Philofophy. 
Fortlie univerfal feeling of mankind is the 
natural feeling ; and bccaufc it is the na- 
tural, it is, for that rcafon, the right feel- 
ing. Tlie reputnilon of the Iliad and the 
Asneid mull therefore llaed upon fute 
ground, becaufe It has lloodfo long ; though 
that of the Aiilloicll in or Pl.itonic phllo- 
fuphy, every one is atlibeity to call in 
quelliun. Biar. 

§ 115. I'ke Reput a 1 ion rf the Art ciAs n:t 
ovjiug to Bedant) r. 

It is in vain alfo to alledge, that the re- 
putation of the ancient poet^ and orators, 
IS owin^ to authority, to pedantry, .ind to 
the prejudices of education, tianfiiTiitcd 
from age to age. 'Fhefe, it is tuie, are 
the authors put into our hands at fchools 
and colleges, and by that means we have 
now an early prcpoflelfion in their fivour ; 
but how came they to gain the pofl'elTion of 
colleges and fchools > Plainly, by the high 
fame which thefe authors had among their 
own cotemporarics. For the Greek and 
Latin were not always dead languages. 
There was a time, w hen Homer, and Virgil, 
and Horace, were viewed in the lame light 
as we now view Dryden^ Pope, and Ad- 


difon. It is not to commentators and uni- 
vcrfities, that the clalHcs arc indebted for 
their fime. They became dailies and 
fchool-books in conrr(|ucncc of the hiL'h 
admiration which was paid them by the Inli 
Judges in their ow n country and nation. 
As eaily as the days of Juvenal, w'ho 
wrote under the reign of Domitian, we fin 1 
Virgil and Horace become the lland.ird 
booK5 in the education of youth. 

Quod ft-ih.'int pner!, cum totus decolor c(Ta 

Flaccu , & hacicicC ni^io fuli^o M.ih)!'!, 

b V i . 7 • 

From this general principle, then, 
the reputation of grc.it ancient Clalhtb bt 
ing fo early, fo lalling, lo cxtcnfive, amoi' 
ai! the moll poliihcd nations, we may jint' 
and boldly infer, that tiu'lr reputation cm, 
not be wholly unjiill, but mulUiave a lob ' 
foundation in the merit of their wnlitig . 

iLi. 

§ 1 16. In n.A)at RtfjeAs th Modems c<\. I 
the Ancients. 

Let us guard, however, ngainfl: a blird 
and implicit veneration for the Ancients in 
every thing. I have opened the gencr.,! 
principle, which mull go far in inlluuili g 
a fair comparifon between them and th: 
Moderns. Whatever fLipeiiorily the An- 
cients may have had in point of gcnii!>, 
yet in all arts, wlierc the natural progtii^ 
of knowledge has had ioon> to prodian 
any confiJeiable tffeds, the Moderns c.in- 
not bur have fomc advantnge. 'i’he uoild 
m.iy, in certain refpccls, be conlidered a-* 
a perfon, who mull needs grin fomewhat 
bv advancing in years. Its improvemenrs 
h.ivc not, I confefs, been aKvays in propor- 
tion to the centiiiles that have pahed o\c: 
it; for, during the coarfe of fomc ages, it 
has iunk as into a total lethargy. Vet» 
when rnufej from tliat lethargy, it has ge- 
nerally been aide to avail itlelf, more or 
lets, of former difeoveries. At interval'* 
there arofe fomc happy genius, w ho cdubl 
both improve on what had gone before, 
and invent fomething new. With the ad- 
vantage of a proper dock of materials, a.i 
inferior genius can make greater picgt-s 

* Tl'en tliou ait buiind to fmtlJ, on eitli^r 
** hand, 

** As many ftinkinj lamps as fthool boys 
“ ftand, 

** When linracc conUl not read in his ow'ii 
fully 'd book, 

** And Viiajir;, f.'^cicd p.ngc was .nil befme3i'« 

wiUi Imokc." JDuvots* 

than 
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than a much fuperior one, to whom thefe 
materials are wanting. 

Hence, in Natural Philofophy, Aftrono- 
my, Chemillry, and other fciences that 
depend on an extenfive knowledge and ob- 
fervation of fadls, modern philofophers 
have anunquelHonable fuperiority over the 
ancient. I am inclined alfo to think, that 
in matters of pure reafoning, there is more 
precifion among the moderns, than in fome 
inkanccs there was among the ancients; 
owing perhaps to a more extenfive literary 
Jntcrcouife, which has improved and fliarp- 
ened the faculties of men. In fome lludics 
too, that relate to talle and fine writing, 
which is our object, the progrefs of fociety 
mull, in equity, be admitted to have given 
us fome advantages. For inflancc, in hif- 
toiy; there is certainly more political 
knowledge in feveral Kuropean nations at 
prefent, than there was in ancient Greece 
: and Rome. We are better acquainted 
I w itli the nature of government, becaufe w c 
have feen it under a greater variety of 
foi ms and 1 C volutions. The world is more 
laid open than it was in former times; 
j commerce is greatly enlarged ; more coun- 
tries are civilized; polls are every where 
i cdablilhcd; intercourfe is become more 
cafy; and the knowledge of fai^ls, by con- 
fequcnce, more attainable. All thefe are 
great advantages to hillorians; of which, 
in fome mcafure, as 1 Hull afterwards Ihew, 
they have availed themfclves. In the more 
complex kinds of poetry, likewife, we may 
have gained fomewhat, perhaps, in point 
of regulaiity and accuracy. In dramatic 
perfoimances, having the advantage of the 
uncient models, we may be allowed to have 
made fome improvements in the variety of 
thecharafters, the conduct of the plot, at- 
tentions to probabiliiy, and to decorum '. 

Blair. 

§ 1 1 7. Pfe inujl look to tie Ancient t for eh- 
ga^t Compifitoitf and to the Moderns for 
accurate Bhtlofophy. 

F rom whatever caufe it happens, fo it is, 
^hat among fome of the ancient writer, 
mull look for the higlicil models in 
^oJl of the kinds of elegant corapolition. 
hor accurate thinking and engaged ideas 
in feveral parts of philofopbv, to the mo- 
derns w'e ought chiefly U’ have rccourle. 

corredl and firjfhcd writing in fome 
\^orks of ta/‘e, tficy mav allord ufeful pat- 
^^‘rns; but for all that belongs to original 
K^^niusytorpl Ated, maAerly, and high c\(- 
oux fccll and moll happy ideas are. 
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generally fpeaking, drawn from the ani^ 
cients. In epic poetry, for inllance, Homer 
and Virgil, to this day, Hand not within 
many degrees of any rival. Orators, fucli 
as Cicero and DemoAhenes, we have none. 
In hillory, notwit hAanding fome defers, 
which 1 am afterwards to mention in the 
ancient hillorical plans, it may be f.ifely 
aAertcd, that w'c have no fuch hillorical 
narration, fo elegant, fo pi61urcfqiie, fo ani- 
mated, and interelling as that of Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, 'Facitus, 
and SalluA. Although the condudi of the 
drama may l>e admitted to have received 
fome improvements, yet for poetry and 
fentlmcnt w^c have nothing to equal So- 
phocles and Euripides; nor any dialogue 
in comedy, that comes up to the correal, 
g rac c ful , a n d cl ega n t li m pi i c i t V 0 f Tc rcnc e. 
We have no fuch love-elegie*. as thofe of 
Tibullus; no fuch pahonils as fome of 
Theocritus’s: and for Lyiic poetry, Ho- 
race Hands quite unrivalled. 'Fhe name of 
Horace cannot be mentioned without a, 
particular encomium. That “ cuiiofi fe- 
licitas,” which i'etronlus has remarked in 
his cxprelfion; the fweetnefs, elegance, 
and fpirit of many of his odes, the tho- 
rough knowledge of the world, the excel- 
lent fentimenis, aud natural eafy manner 
which dillinguifli his Satires and Epifilcs, 
all contribute to render him one ol thole 
very few authors w horn one never tires of 
reading; and from whom alone, were every 
otlicr monument dcllroycd, \vc Aunild be 
Jed to form a very high idea of the lallciiiij 
genius of the AuguJlan age. UuL 

§ 1 18. fhe affiduous Study (f the Creek and 
Roman Clujls nccmmnJtd. 

To all fuch then, willt to form their 
tallc, and nourllh llicir genius let me 
w'armly recomiiicj.d the afiiduous Audy 
of the ancient dalllej, both Greek and 
Roman. 

Noflunia Vdf.i’’'* nni'.u, vci fjte diunia •. 

Without a conllderabic acqu.tlntance wdth 
tlicrn, no man can be reckoned a polite 
ftlioJat; and he will w irt many alliAances 
for writing and fpeaking well, which the 
knowledge of fich authors would afford 
him. Any one ha, great rcafon to fufpcdl 
hi, own taAc, who receives little or no 
pleafuie from the perulalof writing',, which 
fo rn-jay ages and nations have confentcd 

* Read them by d^y'i and AuJ> llic'w hy mght.” 

FKA^'. »5, 


in 
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in holding tjp as fubjefts of admiration. 
And I am perfuaded, it will be found, that 
in projx)rtion as the ancients are generally 
ftudied and admired, or arc unknawn and 
difregarded m any country, good tafte and 
good compofition will floiirifh, or decline, 
'rhey are commonly none bnt the ignorant 
Or fuperficial, who undervalue them. 

Blair. 

5 1 19 . The ancient Ilijlorians excel in pic- 
turefque Narration. 

In all the virtues of narration, particu- 
larly In that of pidlurefque deferiptive nar- 
ration, feveral of the ancient hillorians 
eminently excel. Hence, the plcafure that 
is found in reading Herodotus, Thucydi- 
des, Xenophon, Livy, Salluft, and Tacitus. 
They are all confpicuous for the art of 
narration. Herodotus is, at all times, an 
agreeable writer, and relates every thing 
with that ndvvete and fimplicity of man- 
ner, which never fails to intercll the read- 
er. Though the manner of 'I'hucydidcs 
be more dry and harOi, yet, on great occa- 
fions, as whenhe is giving an account of the 
plague of Athens, the ficge of Plata;.!, the 
(edition in Corcyra, the defeat of the Athe- 
nians in Sicily, he difplays a very ftrong 
and maftcrly power of defeription. Xe- 
nophon’s Cyropa^din, and his Anabafis, or 
retreat of the ten thoufund, are e^ftremely 
beautiful. 'Phe circurnlhnccs are finely 
feleded, and the narration is eafy and en- 
gaging; but his Hellenics, or continuation 
of ilic hillory of 'rhncydlJes, is a much in- 
ferior work. Sallull’s art of hiftorical 
painting in his Catilinarian, bnt, more ef- 
cciiilly, in his Jugui thine war, is well 
nown; though his ftylc is liable to cen- 
fure, as too fiudied and alFcdcd. 

Ibid, 

§ 120. Livy remark ahk for Hijlorical 
Painting, 

Livy is more unexceptionable in his 
manner; and is excelled by no hiftorian 
whatever in the art of narration: fiSvcral 
remarkable examples might be given from 
him. His account, for inftance, of the fa- 
mous defeat of the Roman army by the 
Samnites, at the Furex Caudina:, in the 
beginning of the ninth book, affords one 
of the moll beautiful exemplifications of 
hillorical painting, that is any where to be 
met with. We have firfi, an cxa<fl de- 
iciiption of the narrow' pafs between two 
fountains, into which the enemy had de- 
coyed the Romans. When they find theia- 


felves caught, and no hope of efcape Icfr, 
we are made to fee, firfi, their afioniili- 
ment, next, their indignation, and then, 
their dejeftion, painted in the moll livclv 
manner, by fuch circumllances and aCtioin 
as were natural to perfons in their fitu.T, 
tion. The reftlefs and unquiet manner in 
^yhich they pafs the night; the conhih.i. 
tions of the Samnites; the various nica- 
fures propofed to he taken; the medii^r^., 
between the two armies, all heigluen the 
feene. At length, in the morning, t!u 
confuls return to the camp, a;ul intbi:'! 
them that they could receive no utlier 
terms but that of furrcndcring tlicir arnn, 
and pafiing under the yoke, which 
confidcred as the kill mark of ignominy 
for a conquered army. //,7. 

§ 121. Tacitus lemarkallc for Ihf. 
iical Painting, 

Tacitus Is another author eminent frr 
hidorical painting, though in a mannei ai- 
together different from that of 
Idvy’s deferiptions arc moic full, more 
plain, and natural; thofe of 'Facitus coi^. 
lifi in a few bold ftrokes. He felcds one 
or tu'O remarkable circumllances, and let, 
them before us in a llrong, and, gener.d- 
ly, in a new and uncommon light. Such 
is the following pidurc of the fituation of 
Rome, and of the Emperor CEnlba, wlun 
Otho was advancing againit him: Age- 
batur hue illuc Galba, vario turbo: fludu- 
“ antis impulfu, completis unjlqac barilicu 
ct templis, lugubri profpedu. Nequ; 

“ populi aut pleb is ulla vox ; fed aitomti 
“ vultus, et cSonverfa: ad omnia auivs 
“Non tumultus, non quics; fed quak 
“ magni metus, ct magmx ira:, filentium 
“ eft*.*’ No image, in any poet, ij more 
ftrong and expreflivc than this lall ftroke 
of the delcription: “ Non tumiiltu.s, noa 
“ quies, fed quale,” &c. This is a con- 
ception of the fublime kind, and difeovers 
high genius. Indeed, throughout all hu 
work, Tacitus Ihews the hand of a mailer. 
As h«' ii profound in refleftion, fo he is 
ftriking in defeription, and pathetic in len- 
timent. The philofopher, the poet, ai^ 

* Galha wns driven to .mJ fro by llie ^ f 
“ the miiliitudc, fliovmg liim from to pl.ut* 

“ Tjie temples and public buildings were 
“ with crowds, of a difm.sl .appearance. No 
“ raours were hc.ird, calier from the citizens 
‘‘ from the rabble. Their countenances were 
“ filled with confternation ; their cars were cm- 
“plojed in liftening with anxiety. It 
** .1 tumult ; It w.as rot quietnefs ; jt was the 
<</Uoncc of icu'or, and of w’ratb.’* 
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the hldorian, all meet in him. Thoue^h 
the period of which he writes may be 
reckoned unfortunate for an hillorian, he 
has made it afford us manv intereftin^ e\*- 
hibilions of human nature. I'hc rela- 
tions which he gives of the deaths of fcvc- 
ral eminent personages, .11 e as affcLling as 
the deeped tragedies, lie paints with a 
glinving pencil; and poffelfei, beyond all 
u I iters, the talent of faniiitlng, not to the 
iaiagination merely, but to the lieirr. 
With many of tlic moll diilinguiflied beau- 
tus he is, at the fame time, not a perfert 
model forhilltiry; and lucli as have lorm- 
I'd thcmfelves upon him, have feldom been 
fiiecefsful. He is to be admired, rather 
than imitat'al. In his reflertions he is too 
u’hne'd; in his ilyle too concife, fometime^ 
qu lint and affeded, often abtupr and ob- 
iaae. Ilillory feems to rcipaire a moic 
natural, Howing, and popular manner. 

Mi.’r. 

§ 122, 0 /; Beauty of E^!/} of ary 

IVritwg, 

Its firll and fundamental rcqulfitc is, to 
be natural and iimple; for a lliff and la- 
bfuircd manner v as bad in a Utter, as it 
1 in converfation. 'I'lns does not banilh 
Ipnghtlinefs and wit. Thefc arc graceful 
in letters, juft as they are in converfation; 
nhen they flow cafily, and without being 
iln lied ; when employed fo as to leafon, 
not to cloy. One who, either in convei fi- 
t on or in letteis, affeefts to lliinc and to 
Irarklc ahvavs will not pleafe long. 'I'he 
lu!e of letters Ihould not be too highly 
pohihed. It ought to be neat and cone^t, 
but no mote. All nicety about w oids, be- 
trays ftudy; and hence muiical periods, 
•' nd apoearanccs of numlicr and harmony 
in ajr,ingcment,lhoald hecarcfally avoided 
m letters. The bell letter^ are commonly 
Uelias the authors have written wltli moll 
ficility. What the heart or the imagina- 
don didates, always flows readily; but 
^'’here theie is no lubjed to waini or in- 
trrdl thefc, conllr.iint appears; and hence, 
letters of mere complimeiit, con- 
K“atulation, or affedeil condolance, which 
baVe coll the authors moll labour in com- 
and which, for that realon, they 
P^^i'haps conflder as their maller-piec’es, 
^ever fail of being the moil difagreeablo 
and infipid to the readers. 

Jhid. 

i >23. Eafe in ^writing letters mujl not 
degenerate to eareUJJnefs, 

it ought, at the fame time, to be remem- 


bered, that the eafe and fimplicity which 
1 have recommended in cpillolaiy corre- 
fpondence, are not to be underllood as im- 
porting entire carelcHiv'Is, Jn w liting to 
the moll intimate fiirnd, a certain degree 
of attention, both to th ' liilqcd and the 
llylf, is requiflte and becoming. It is no 
more than what we own* both to oiiriclvcs, 
and to the fi letul witji w hom w e t on elpond. 
A lloveniv and negligent manner ol writ- 
ing, is a dlfobli'aiiig mark of want ol re- 
fped. The libei ty, befules, of writing let- 
ters with too carelclb a hand, is apt to be- 
naypcrfoin into impiudence in what they 
write. The lirll requilite, both in conver- 
fation and coricfpondence, is to attend to 
all the ]sio}>er decoiums which our own 
ch irader, and that of others, demand. 
An iinpri'dcnt eypreffion in convcrlatioii 
may be forgotten and, pals away; but 
when we take the pen into our hand, ve 
mull ri member, that “ Litcra feripU 
manet.” 

§ 124. 0 // Pliny ’ j Letters. 

Pliny’s Utters are one of the moll cele- 
brated iolledions whidithe ancients have 
given us, in the cpillolaiy way. '1‘hcy 
are elegant and polite; and exhibit .a very 
pleafmg and amulde view of the author, 
lint, according to the vulgar phiafe, they 
fniell too much ol the lamp, 'ilicy arc 
too elegant and line; and it is not cdly to 
avoid thinking, that the author is calling 
an eye towauls the Public, when he is ap- 
pearing to vviiie only lor his liiends, No- 

thing iiidecii is nioie diflicuit, than for an 
.lutii'or, who publube> Ids own Icttcis, to 
divell hiinfelf aliogotlier ofaiieiition to the 
opi lion of tlv woild in what he lays ; by 
which means, he becomes much leU agree- 
able iluu a m 111 of { (Its vouldbe, iUwith- 
oat any eonlludi t oi tiii^ U>i i, lie were writ- 
ing to his intimate Iriend. iW, 

§ 125. 0« CiCFRo’r Letters. 

Cicero’s Ivpiilles, though not fo fliowy 
as thole of Pliny, are, on fevcral accounts, 
a far more viluable colledlion ; indeed, the 
moll valuable colledion of letters extant 
in any Jangu.igc. They are letters of real 
bufincfs, wiiiteii to the grcatell men ol tlic 
a^e, compoUd with purity and eUgance, 
but without tlm ler-ft alieclalion; and, what 
adds greatly to their merit, written wiihout 
any intention of being publifhed to the 
world. For it appears that Cicero never 
kept copies of his own letters ; and wc are 
wholly indebted to tlie care of his freed- 
jnan Tyro, for the large colledlion that was 
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made, after Iiis death, of thofe which are 
now extant, amounting to near a thouiand*. 
Tlicy contain the moll authentic materials 
of the hiflory of that age; and arc the Lift 
monuments which remain of Rome in its 
free ftatc; the gteateft part of them being 
written during that important crifis, when 
the republic was on the point of ruin; the 
moll inreielUng fitualion, perhaps, which is 
to be found in the affairs of manhind. 'I'o 
his intimate friends, cfpecially to Atticus, 
CIccio lays open himfelf and his heart, 
with entile freedom. In tiie couife of his 
corrcTpondcnce with others, we arc intio- 
duccdinto acquaintance withfeveral ofihe 
principal perfonages of Rome; and it is 
rcmai liable that moft of Cicero^s corre- 
fpondents, as well as himfelf, are elegant 
and polite writers; whicli ferves to height- 
en our idea of the tailc and manners of 
that age. Blan\ 

^126. On Poi'iV and Swjft’j- Lelters, 

The inoft diftinguilfied colledlion of let- 
ters in the Knglilh language, is that of Mr. 
Pope, Dean Swift, and their fi lends ; partly 
publiftied in Mr. Pope’s works, and pirtly 
in thofe of Dean Swift. This collcdion 
ib, on the whole, an entertaining and agree- 
able one; and contains much wit and in- 
genuity. It is not, however, altogether 
fiee of the fault which 1 imputed to Pliny’s 
Eplftles,of too much ftudy and refinement. 
In the variety of letteis fromdifterent per- 
fons, contained in that collcdion, we find 
many that ate \viitle*n with eafe, and a 
beautiful fimplicity. 'Phofe of Dr. Ar- 
buthnot, in paiucuiar, always deferve that 
praife. Dean Swift’s alfo are unafteded; 
and a proof of their being fo, they ex- 
hibit his chaiader fully, with nil itsdefeds ; 
though it were to be wiflied, for the honour 
of his memot y, that his epiftolary corre- 
fpondcnce liad not been drained to the 
dregs, by lb many fucceffivc publications, 
as have been given 10 the world. Several 
of Lord Polingbroke’s, and of Biftiop At- 
teibury’s Letters, are mafterly, 'I he cen- 
fureofwriting letters in too artificial .a man- 
ner, falls heavieft on Mr. Pope himfelf. 
There is vifibly more ftudy, and lefs of na- 
ture and the heart in his letters, than in 
thofe of fome of his correfpondents. He 
had formed himfelf on the manner of Voi- 

* Sec his Letter to Attiens, which w.is written 
a vr.ar oi two hefoie his dejth, in which he tells 
him, in aprv\cr to Tome cncjiuiies concerning his 
epiiflcs tl’nt lie had no colledion of them, and 
rtut Tjio had only about feventy of them. 

Ad Att. 16, 5. 


ture, and is too fond of writing like’ a wif. 
His letters to ladies are full of afledation. 
Even in writing to his friends, how' forced 
an intiodue^ion is the following, of a letter 
to Mr. Addifon : “ 1 am more 'loyed at 
“ yciir retut n, than I Ihould be at that of 
the Sun, as much as 1 wiih for him in 
** this melancholy wet fealbn; hut it is hi, 
fate too, like yours, to he difplealiuir u> 
“owls arul ohlccne animals, who cann.^i 
“ hear his lullre.’^ How ftiff a compln 
mentis it, wdiich he pays to Bifhop Ai- 
terbury : Though the noife and daily 

“ bullle for the Public be now' over, I date 
“fay, you are ftill tcndeiing its welfare; 
“ as the Sun in winter, when leeming to 
“retire from the woikl, is picparing 
“ warmth and beneclieAions for a better 
“ feafon.” This feiuence might be tole- 
rated in an harangue; hut is veiy unluiu 
able to the ilyle of one liiend coirefpond. 
ing with another, y/v^/. 

§ 127. On tJ'e Letters ^Balzac, A^’or- 
'lURF, StviONi', and Lady Mar If 
Wo R r L j: y M o n r a e. u h . 

The gaiety and vivacity of tlie French 
genius appear to much advantage in theii 
letters, and have given birth to fcvei.d 
agreeable publications. In the l.iil .me, 
Balz ac and Voiture w'ere the two e ■ 
lebrated epiftolary writi’is. B.iU.cA jt- 
putation indeed foon dtclincvl, on aceoui't 
of his fwclling pciiods an 1 poi ipou^ lA e 
But A’ oiturc continued long a ft', oui no a*;- 
thor. His compolition is evtipmehy fpaih 
ling; he ihows a great deal of w It, and c a 
trifle in the moft entertaining nnnii'u. Hh 
only fault is, that he is too open and pm- 
felled a wit, to be thorougldy agrecal'lc 
a letter-w'rlter. 'Fhe letters of M.uianie 
de Sevigne are now elleemed tlie moft ac* 
complilhed model of a familiar conelpor- 
dencc. 'Fhey tiiin indeed very much upeii 
trifles, the incidents of the day, and the 
news of the town; and they are overloaded 
with extravagant compliments, and cxprei^ 
lions of foudntfs, to her favourite daugh- 
ter; but withal, they fliew fuch perpetual 
fprightlincfs, they contain fuchr eafy and 
varied narration, and fo many ftrolics of 
the moft lively and beautiful painting, per- 
fe^ly free from any affeftation, that they 
are juftly entitled to high praife. The 
Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague 
are not unworthy of being named aftei' 
thofe of Mad. dc Sevigne. They have 
much of the French eafe and vivacity, and 
retain more the charafter of agreeable 
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tplftolary llylc, tlian perk'ips any letters 
which have appeared in the Englilli lan- 
guage. BLur, 

§ 1 2 S. Lyric Poetry. Oft Pindar. 

Pindar, the great father of lyiic poetry, 
]\i. been the ot canon of leading l.is imita- 
te' . into fonu: ddbids. Ihs gchiiis was 
jubliine; his e\'p regions are beiutiful and 
happy; his dciciiptions pudiMelqiie. Ibit 

hadiVig it a vcjy buacn lubjett to iing the 
jvailt i oi thole \v!io had g lined the pri.x 
iQ ill'' public ganh'i, he ii perpetually di- 
uH lii\e, ai'd hJis up hi> poems wnli fibles 
i,r the go Is and heroes, that have lltilc 
c<'n'ithti<m either witii his rui)jecH, or \vit;i 
one anoclicr. 'fhe ancients .ulmirul him 
toeitly; but as many of the jmloiies of 
p i; tn.ular funilies and cm; , to v^ukIi lie 
alledcs, aie now unhnoivn lo us ue is.lo 
ohhuie, paitly hotii ids lubjects, a id paitly 
h(i II hij rapid, abrupt nuueei ol lie.mng 
turn, that, notw itliluiiullng tiu b' n.-lv ot 
Ins exortdiion, our pleafiirc in leiding him 
h lunch diininilhcd. One would i n.i- 
' ire, that many of his modem imititois 
tiainglit the bell way to catch hi. Ipn-'t, 
n ’) to imitate his dirordii and (.b'caiiiy, 
laliveral of the chorules of Euiipidos and 
^'VlioOcs, wc hace the lame kind of lyric 
po’iry as in I’lndar, carried on with mote 
c.haiuers and connection, and at the lame 
I he with mucli I’ublimiiy. /W. 

129. 0 ;; Ho RAC It, CIS a Lyric Pcct. 

Cif all tlie wilieis of odes, ancient or 
tivalun, there is none that, in point of 
'‘antnef, hainiony, and happv cxjnei- 
'■ eg cm vie with lloia^e. lie h.o. cl> 
h .iicled fiom the Pindaiic rapture to a 
' 're moiHraie degree of elevation; and 
je c. Connected thought, and good leide, 
''h'l t'le highell beauties of poetry.^ He 

s not often alplrc beyond that middle 
igyi'^n, which 1 mentioned as belonging 
toihc* ede; and thofc odes, In which he 
'"•'-rnprs the fublimc, are perJiaps not al- 
;'<-s his belH. The pecul'ar chararler, 
ia .vhich he excels, is grace and elegance; 

1 Ir're is no oile wliatevcr of Horace’^, with- 
'■'■t ri'MC beauties. But tlioiifji I may bo fingular 
' * niy opinion, 1 cannot help tlnnkiii'; that m 
b'me of ihofe otles winch have been much ad- 
ra red for fublim ty (fucli as O^le iv. Jub. iv. 
^‘Quilcin mimftium fulminis abtem, &c* ) 

‘Jre .appears fomewhat of a Brained and foiceu 
to he lofty. TIjc genius of this amiable 
i'oet (hews itfclf, accordiiij? to my judgment, to 
y'r-iter advantage, in themes of a more temperate 


and in this ftyle of compofiiion, no poet has 
ever attained to a greater perfeetioii tlum 
Horace. No poet lupportj, a moral lenti- 
inciitwith moii^ dignity, touches i gay one 
more happily, orpoilclies the ait of Hilling 
mme agieeably, when he chutes to trifle. 
His language is lb fortunate, that with x 
fingle wool or epithet, he often conveys 
w hole dcfciiption to the fancy. 1 ieiice he 
ever his been, and ever will continue to 
be, a favouiite author with all perfons of 
talle. Ibid. 

§ 150, On Casimir, ami other modtnt 
L\'ric Pot is. 

Among the Latin poets of later ages, 
theie luue been many imitators of Horace. 
One of the mod diibngiullu'd is Caliinir; 
a folnh pott t'f the hill century, w.ba 
wiote loin l)ook‘. of ode^. In gracetul 
i.ilb of c .pieiiloi', he ti t.ir inferioi to the 
Roman, he olimei adul^ tne liibhine; 
and in the.i icinpt, like oihci lyric wmcj>, 
ficgucmly h comes iurfli and uimatuial. 
ihit, on fveial occalions, lic*Uilco\ cs .1 
cou'ulerable degree of original gcniu., and 
poctic.il lire. Dachanaii, in lome of liii 
lync compolitions, is very elegant and claf- 
fical. 

Among the Ficnch, the odes of Jean 
Baptillc koiilfeau have been much and 
jullly celebrated. 'I’hey poflHs great 
be.iuty, both of fenfunent and cxpielllon. 
'j'liey arc animated, without being rhaplo- 
dical; and are not inferior to any poetical 
piodiRtioai in H e i’lench langu.igc, 
in our own language, we have feveial 
Ivi 'iC coinpoiif ions of confidcrablc merit. 
Dry den’s t)dc on St. Cecilia, is well 
known. Mr. Grey is dillinguillicd in 
feme of his odes, both for lendyrncis^and 
lubiiniity; and in Dodilcy s Mifcellanics, 
feveial very beautiful lyric poems are U> 
be found. As to piofeifcd Pindaric odes, 
they are, with a few exceptions, fo inco- 
hcrent, as feldom to be intelligible. Cow;- 
ley, at all times hnrlh, is doubly fo in hi* 
Pindaric compofitions. in his Anacreon- 
tic odes, he is much happier. They arc 
fmooth and elegant; and, indeed, t^e molt 
agreeable and the moil perfea, in their 
kind, of all IVlr. Cowley’s poems. Ihid. 

§ 1 31. On the different Kinds of Poetical 
Coniprfticn in the Sacred Books \ and of 
the dipnguijhng Charaflen of the chief 
Writers. \f. Of the DidaHic. 

The feveral kinds of poetical compofmott 
which we knd in feripture, arc chieHy the 
G g 2 didadic, 
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didaflic, elegiac, paftoral, and lyric. Of 
the didaftic Ipecies of poetry, the Book of 
Proveibs is the principal inllance. The 
nine firft chapters of that book arc highly 
poetical, adorned with many diliinguifhed 
graces, and figuics of exprclfion. At the 
loth chapter, the Itylc is fenfihly altered, 
and defeends into a lower drain, which is 
continued to the end; retaining however 
that fententious, pointed manner, and that 
artful conllru6lion of period, which dillin- 
guilhes all the Hebrew poetry. The Book 
of Ecclefialtes comes likewife under this 
head; and fomc of the Pfalms, as the 
1 19th in particular, Blair. 

^ 132 . Gf the Elegiac and Pojloral Pee try 
of Scripture, 

Of elegiac poetry, many very beautiful 
fpecimens occur in Scripture; fuch as the 
lamentation ol David over his fiicnd Jo- 
nathan ; feveral padhges in the prophetical 
books; and feveral of David’s ITalms, 
compofed on occafions of didrefs and 
mourning. The 42d Pfalm, in particular, 
is, in the highed degree, tender and plain- 
tivc. But the mod regular and perfed 
elegiac compofition in the Scripture, per- 
haps in the whole world, is tlic book, en- 
titled the Lamentations of feremiah, As 
the prophet mourns in that book over the 
dedrudion of the Temple, and the Holy 
City, and the overthrow of the whole date, 
he allcmblcs all the affeding images which 
a fubjed fo melancholy could fugged. I'hc 
compofition is uncommonly artificial. By 
turns the prophet, and the cuy ofjerufalcni, 
arc introduced, as pouiing foiih their for- 
rows; and in the end, a cliorus of the peo- 
ple fend up the mod caincd and plain- 
tive fupplications to God. The lines of 
the original too, as may, in part, appear 
from our trandation, are longer than is 
tifual in the other kinds ot Hebrew poetry* 
and the melody is rendered thereby more 
flowing, and better adapted to the queri- 
monious drain of elegy. - * 

The Song of Solomon adbrds us a high 
exemplification of padoral poetry, Com- 
fidcred with refped to its fpiritual meaning 
It IS undoubtedly a mydical allegory; m 
form, it is a dramatic padoral, or a per- 
petual dialogue between perfonages in the 
charafter of Ihepherds; and, fuitably to 
that form, it is full of rural and padoral 
images, from beginning to end. Uid. 

4133 . On the Lyric Poetry of Scripture. 

Of lyric poetry, or that which is inten- 
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ded to be accompanied with mufic, the 
Old Tedament is full. Befides a great 
number of hymns and fongs, which we 
find feattered in the hidorical and prophe- 
tical books, fuch as the fong of Mofes, the 
fong of Deborah, and many otiicrs of like 
nature, the whole book of Pfalms is to be 
confidcrcd as a colled^tion of facred odes. 
In thefe, we find the ode exhibited in all 
the varieties of its form, and fupported 
with the hIghed fpirit of lyric poetry; 
fometiraes fprightly, chearful, and trium- 
phant; fometimes folemn and magnifi. 
cent; fometimes tender and foft. Fiom 
thefe ind.aiiccs, it clearly appears, that 
there are contained in the holy feripturcs 
full exemplifications of feveial of the chief 
kinds of poetical wilting. Uid, 

§ 134. jd Di'Vcrfty cf Style and Manner in 

the dif rent Cti.xpffrs cf tie Sacred Bocks^ 

O// JoR, David, and Isaiah. 

Among the different compofers of th# 
fitcred books, tlieic is an evident diver fity 
of dyle and manner; and to tiace their 
diflcjent charmffers in this view, will con- 
tribute not a little tow aids our reading 
their writings with greater advantage. The 
mod eminent of the facred poets are, the 
author of the Book of Job, David, and 
Ifaiah. As the compofitlons of David are 
of the lyric kind, there is a greater variety 
of dyle and maniter in his works, than in 
thofe of the other two. The manner in 
which, confidered merely as a poet, David 
chiefly excels, is the pleafing, tJie foft, 
and the tender. In his Pfalms, there arc 
many lofty and fublime padhges; but, in 
diength of defcrlption, he yields to Job; 
in fublimity. he yields to Ifaiah. It is a 
fort ot temper’ate grandeur, for which 
David is chiefly didingullhed ; and to this 
he always foon returns, when, upon fomc 
occafions, he rifes above it. The pfalms 
in which he touches us mod, are thofe In 
which he deferibes the happinels of the 
righteous, or the goodnefs of God; ex- 
predes the tender breathings of a devout 
mind, or fends up moving and affeftionatc 
fupplications to heaven. Ifaiah is, without 
exception, the mod fublime of all poets. 
This is abundantly vifible in our tranfla- 
tion; and, what is a material circumdance, 
none of the books of feripture appear to 
have been more happily trandated than 
the writings of this prophet. Majedy i* 
his reigning charafler; a majedv more 
commanding, and more uniformly mpport- 
cd, than is to be found amoog the red of 
^ the 
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the Old Teftament poets. He pofTcfles, 
indeed, a dignity and grandeur, both in 
his conceptions and exprcfTions, which arc 
altogether unparalleled, and peculiar to 
himlelf. I'here is more clcarne{‘s and order 
too, and a more vifible dillribution of parts, 
in his book, than in any other of the pro- 
phetical writings. Blair, 

§ 135. On Jeremiah. 

When we compare Jiim with the reft of 
the poetical prophets, we immediately fee 
in Jeremiah a very cliffercni genius. Ifaiah 
employs himfclf generally on magnificent 
fubjefts. Jeremiah feldom dilcovers any 
difpofition to be fublime, and inclines al- 
ways to the tender and elegiac. Ezechiel, 
in poetical giace and elegance, is much 
inferior to them both; but he is dillin- 
guifiicd by a chaiader of uncommon force 
and ardour. To ule the elegant expref- 
fions of Bilhop Lowth, with regard to this 
Prophet: Kll atrox, vchemens, tiagi- 

“ cus ; in fenfibus, fervidus, acerbus, in- 
“ dignabundus ; in imaginibus, fecundus, 

“ truculcntus, et nonnunquam pene defor- 
*'mis; in di^lionc, grandiloquus, gravis, 

“ auderus, et interdum incultus; frequens 
“ in repctitionibus, non dccoris aut grati:e 
caufa, fed ex indignatinne et violentia. 

“ Quicquid lulccpcrit tradlandum, id le- 
“ dulo perfequilur; in eo unice ha.Tct de- 
“fixus; a propofito raro delicclens, in 
“ ca:teris, a plerifque vatibiis fortalTe fu- 
*‘peratub; fed in eo genere, ad quod vi- 
“ detura natura unice comparatus, nimi- 
“ rum, vi, pondere, impetu, granditate, 

** nemo unquam earn luperavit.” The 
jame learned writer compares Ifaiah to 
Homer, Jeremiah to Simonides, and Eze- 
chiel to i£fchylus. Moll of the book of 
Haiah is llridly poetical; of Jeremiah and 
Ezechiel, not above one hall can be held 
to belong to poetry. Among the minor 
prophets, Hofca, Joel, Micah, Habakkuk, 
jnd efpecially Nahum, are diilinguifhed 
tor poetical fpirit. In the prophecies of 
Daniel and Jonah, there is no poetry. 

JU. 

§ 136. On the Book £/* Job. 

It only now remains to (peak of the 
00k of Job. It is known to be extremely 
ncient; generally reputed the mod an- 
ient of all the poetical books; the au- 
or uncertain. It is remarkable, that this 
has no connexion with the afiairs or 
fanners of the Jews, or Hebrews. The 
Kcue 4 laid in the land of Uz, or Jdumaja, 
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which is a part of Arabia; and the image- 
ry employed is generally ofa different kind, 
from what I before Ihowcd to be peculiar 
to the Hebrew poets. We meet with no 
allufions to the great events of facred hif- 
tory, to the religious rites of the Jews, 
to Leb.mon or to Carmel, or any of the 
peculiarities of the climate of Judiea. We 
iind few comparifons founded on rivers or 
torrents; thelc were not familiar objciJIs in 
Arabia. But the longcft comparifon that 
ocelli'* ill the book, is to an objedl; frequent 
and well known in that region, a brook 
that faiE in the fealon of heat, and difap- 
poitUs the expciiailon of the traveller. 

'I’he poetiy, however, of the book of 
Job, is not only equal to that of any other 
ol the facred writings, but is fupeiior to 
them all, except thofe of Ifaiah alone. As 
Ifaiah is the mod fubliinc, David the mod 
pleafing and tender, fo Job is the mod dc- 
icriptive, of all the infpircd poets. A pe- 
culiar glow of fincy, and llrength of de- 
feription, chaiaderifc the author. No wri- 
ter whatever abounds fo much in meta- 
phors. He may be faid, not to deferibe, 
but to render vifible, whatever he treats 
of. A vaiiety of inftances might be given, 
Let us remaikonly thofe diong and lively 
colours, with which, in the following pal’- 
fages, taken from the 1 8th and 20th chap- 
ters of his book, he paints the condition 
of the wicked; obferve how rapidly hiS 
figures rife before us ; and what a deep 
imprefiion, at the fame time, they leave on 
the imagination. “ Know'eftthou not this 
“ of old, fince man wa-* placed upon the 
earth, that the triumphing of the wicked 
is flioit, and the joy of the hypocrite, 
but for a moment? d'hough his excel- 
lency mount up to the heavens, and his 
** head reach tiic clouds, yet he (hall perifli 
“ for ever. He fliall fly away as a dream, 

** and lhall not be found; yea, he fliall be 
“ chafed awMV, as a vifion of the night. 

“ The eye alfo which faw liim, lhall fee 
“him no more; they which havfe feen 
“him, fliall lay, where is he?— -He fliall 
“ fuck the poifon of afps, the viper’s 
“ tongue lhall flay him. In the fullnefs of 
“ his fufficiency, he fliall be in flraits; 

“ every hand iffall come upon him. He 
** lhall flee from the iron weapon, and the 
“ bow of ffeel lhall flrike him through. 

" All darknefs lhall be hid in his fecrct 
“ places. A fire not blown fliall ewufumo 
“ him. The heaven lhall reveal his ini- 
" quity, and the earth lhall rife up againil 
« him. The inexcarc of his houf- lhall 
Cg3 l*dcpirt. 
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** depart Hla goods fiiall flow away in 
** the day of wrath. The light of the 
** wicked fliall be put oqt; the light fhall 
** be dark iu his tabernacle. 1 he fteps 
of his llrength lhall be llraitened, and 
his own coiinfel lhall cad him down, 
f* For he is cad into a net, by his own 
** feet. He walkcth upon a fnare. Ter- 
rors (hall make him afraid on every fide; 
and the robber lhall prevail againft him. 

** Brimdone lhall be fcattered upon his 
habitation. His rcmembiancc lhall pc- 
** rllh f:om the earth, and he lhall liavc 
** no name in the dreet. He diall be dri- 
veil from light into darkncls. d’hey 
that C(»n)c alt'T him diall be adoniihed 
** at his day. ITe iliall drink of the wiatli 
of the Almighty.” i)V<7/r. 

§ 137. Oft the Iliad of HoMFR. 

I'he fubjefl vf the Iliad mud unquef- 
tlonably he mimittcd to be, in the main, 
h.appily chofen. In the days of Homer, 
no objeid could be more fplcndid and dig- 
nified than the 'Frojan war. So great a 
fonfederacy of the Grecian Hates, under 
one leader, and the ten years fiegc which 
they earned on agalnd Tioy, mud have 
fpread far abroad the lenown of many mi- 
litary exploits, and incereded all Greece 
in the traditions concerning the heioes 
who had mod eminently fignalized them- 
fclves. Upon thefe traditions, Homer 
grounded his poem; and though he lived, 
as is general!)' believed, only two or three 
centuries after the Trojan war, yet, through 
the want of written records, tradition mad, 
by his time, have fallen into the degree 
pfobfcuiity mod pioper for poetry; and 
have left him at full liberty to mix as much 
fable as he pleafcd, with the remains of 
true hidory. He has not chofen, for his 
fubjedf, the whole Trojan war; but, with 
great judgment, he has feleded one part of 
it, the quarrel betwixt Achilles and Aga- 
memnon, and the events to which that 
quarrel gave rjfe; which, though they take 
pp forty-leven days only, yet include the 
piod intereding, and mod critical period 
pf the war. By this management, he has 
given greater unity to what would have 
btherwife been an unconnc^led hidory of 
{)attles. He has gained one hero, or prin- 
ppal charafter, Achilles, who reigns 
throughout tlie work ; and he has fhewn 
fhe pernicious effed of difeord among con- 
federated piinces. At the fame time, I 
admit that Homer is lefs fortunate in his 
iub^eft than Virgil, 'fhe plan of the 


^neid includes a greater compafs and a 
more agreeable diverfny of events; where- 
as the Iliad is almod entirely filled with 
battles. 

The praife of high invention has in eveiy 
age been given toHomL^r, with the grc.udt 
reafon. The prodigious number (f inci- 
dents, of Ipccches, of charaifcis divine and 
human, with wlilch he abounds; the dir- 
priling variety with which he has ilivcii'i- 
fied Ins batilci, in the wounds and deai'i , 
and little liilloi y-}'icccs of almod all the 

f )erfons flain, difeoveran inventioii nexe 10 
loundlefs. But the praife of judgment i ,, 
in my opinion, no Ids due to Hon^ei, tli.i i 
tliat of invention. Hns doiy is all along 
conduced with gieat ait. He liles 11 pi a 
us giadually; his hciues aie brouy.ht olk, 
one alter another, to be objetfs of our ai- 
tention. 'i'liedilh os thickens as the poem 
advances; and every thing i. fo contriwu 
as to aggraiidi/e Achille:., and to leiimi 
him, ns the poet intended he IhouM lx, ilie 
capital figuic. 

But that wherein Homer excels all 
vviitcrs, is the char.uie'illical prut. Ihre, 
•he is without a rival. His lively ard ipi- 
rited exhibition of cl'aradei s, is, in a gu, t 
ineafure, owing to his being fo di malic a 
Writer, abounding eveiy witerc widi dia- 
logue and converfaiion. 'J'here is much 
moie di.dogiie in Homer than in \iigdj 
or, indeed, than in any other poei. 

IIJ. 

s 1 3 S. On thi Od of I lo M F K . 

My obfervations, liitlicrto, have buu 
made upon the Jliad onlv. It is nccdiiuy 
to take feme notice of the Odyfley alio. 
J.onginus’s criticifin upon it is not witheuc 
foundation, that Homer may, in this poem, 
be compared to the felting fun, vvholc 
grandeur dill remains, without the htat uf 
his meridian beams. It wants the vigcur 
and fublimity of the Iliad ; yet, at the tame 
lime, polleifes fo many beauties, as to ft: 
judly entitled to high praile. It is a \er'/ 
amufing poem, and has much greater va- 
riety than the Iliad ; it contains man) intc- 
reding dories; and beautiful defcriptioi.'* 
We fee every where the fame defcriptiv^ 
and dramatic genius, and the fame fertility 
of invention, that appears in the other woi k. 
It defeends indeed from the dignity of 
gods, and heroes, and warlike atcliicte- 
ments ; but in recompence, we have more 
pleafing piftures of ancient manners. In- 
flead of that ferocity which reigns in the 
Iliad, the Odj^fifey prefents us with 
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moll amiable images of hofpltality and hu- 
manity ; entertains us with many a won- 
derful adventure, and many a landic ipe of 
nature ; and iulhud^ us liy a comUnt vein 
of moiahty and \iiiuc, winch rum^ thiour;h 
the poem. 

^ j 0/! flc Bcauiiti <y’ViRGiL, 

irgil podcHes beauties which liave 
jiidly drawn the admiiation of ages, .ind 
which, to tins day, liohi the bahance in 
equilibrium between his fame and that of 
Homer. 'I'he principal and cliiHnguilhing 
excellency of Virgil, and which, in iny 
opinion, he po/lefles beyond all poets, is 
tendernefs. Natiiie had endowed him 
with exquliite fcnfibillly ; he felt cveiy 
.iTeding circumilance in the fcencs hedc- 
Icribcs ; and, liy a lingle llrokc, he knows 
how to teach the heart. Tliis, in an epic 
poem_, is the rneilt next to fublimity; and 
puts it in an author’s power to render lu5 
coinpofition extremely intereiling to all 
rtMdcrs. 

'I'he chief beauty of this kind, in the 
Iliad, is the interview of Me^lor uithAn- 
diomache. But, in the yKiicid, there aic 
many Inch. 'I'he fecond b.-ok is one of 
the gieateit mailer-pieces that ever was 
executed by any hand; and Viigii feems 
to have put foith there the whole llrength 
<->l ids genius, as the fubje^l aitbided a va- 
riety of fcencs, both of the awful and ten- 
der kind, 1 he iinjgc.s of horror, preicn- 
teJ by a city burned and lacked in the 
ti'^ht, are finely mixed with pathetic and 
aheaing incidents. Nothing, in any poet, 

1^5 more beautifully delciibed than the 
death of old Priam; and the family-pieces 
^f itineas, Ancliifes, and Citula, arc as 
tt^ndcr as can be conceived. In manypaf- 
'^ges^ of the yEneid, the fame pathetic fpi- 

liiines ; and they have been always the 
favourite paffages in that work, d'l.c 
fourth book, for inllance, relating the un- 
happy palfion and death of JJido, hasbeen 
iixvays moll jullly admired, and abounds 
jvith beauties of the highell kind. T he 
interview ofJEneas with Androm.iche and 
lelenus, in the third book ; the epifodcs 
® Pallas and Evander,of Nilus and Eury- 
ofLaufus and Mezentius, in thelta- 
mn wars, are all llriking inltanccs of the 
poet s power of raifing the tender emo- 
obferve, that though 
me oEneid be an unequal poem, and, in 
ome places, languid, yet there are beau- 
Scattered through it all; and not a 
even in ihc lall fix books. The bed 


and mod finilhcd books, upon the whole, 
are the fird, the fecond, the fourth, the 
fixih, the kventh, the eighth, and the 
twellth. 74, 

■§ 140. Of/ tie icmparative 

MhR W VlRClL. 

Upon the uliolc, as to the comparative 
mem of iholv two gu-.it p,inces of epic 
poci!\,iloiiUT .iud \ irgil ; tiie foimcr mult 
undoubtedly be admiued to be the greater 
genius ; the latter, to be the more con eil 
writer, llomcr was an original in his art, 
and difeovers both the beauties and the 
delcdh, which are to be expeded in an 011- 
gmal author, compaied with thole who 
lucceedlum; moie buldncis, more naluie 
and vale, more lublimuy and force ; but 
greater iiregulaiitieb and negligences in 
compofition, Viigii has, all along, kept 
his eye upon Homer; in many places he 
has not lo much imitated, as he has lite- 
rally tuudated him, I'he dcfciiption of 
the (loim, foj inllance, in the hrll ALiieid, 
and ybaicas’s Ipcech upon that octalion, 
are iranllaiions from the lihli book of the 
Odxlley; not to mention almoll alJ the 
finules of Virgil, which aie no other than 
copies of thole of Homer. 'I'lie pre-emi- 
nence in invention, therefore, mull, beyond 
doubt, be aferibed to Homer. As to the 
pie-eininence in judgment, though many 
critics nr^ dilpofed togivc it to Virgil, yet, 
in niy opinion, it hangs doubtful. In Ho- 
inci, we dilcciii all the Oicck vivacity ; in 
Viigil, all the Roman jlatciinels. Homer’s 
imagination is by mucli the mull rich and 
copious ; Virgil’s the moil chalie and cor- 
rect. Thellrcngtn ol the foinur lies, in 
ins power of w'annmg the fancy; tliat of 
the latter, in lus power of touching the 
heUit. Homci’s Ityle is more fiinple and 
animated ; Virgil's nioie elegant and unu 
forni. 'I’he full h.is, on many occafions, 
a fiiblimiiy to which the latter never at- 
tains; hut the latter, in return, never finks 
below a certain degree of epic dignity, 
which cannot lo clcaily be pronounced of 
the former. Not, however, todetrad fioni 
the admiration due to both thefe gicat 
poets, mollof Homer’s defeds may reafon- 
ably be imputed, not to his genius, but to 
the manners of the age in which ne lived; 
and for tlie feeble pallages of the yEncid, 
this cxcufe ought to be admitted, that the 
iEneid was left an uniiniDied work. 

IhuU 

To the admirers of polite learning, iIh 
of Dr, Blair f at Urge, are floincly lecom- 
C g 4 mrnJcLi. 
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mended. The Extracts in this book arc 
defigncd only as Ipccimens of that elcpaot 
iincl ufeful work, and for the ufe of 
hyu It would be unjuft, and indeed iin- 
pi amicable, to give any mote Kxiracls, 
confjftently with the neceflary limits pre- 
fcnbci’ to this book. 

§ 141. On the Ancient Writers \ and on 
the Labour with ^hich the Anc tents com- 
fo/cd* 

The Ancients (of whom we fpeak) h.id 
good natuial parts, and applied them right ; 
they underftood their own llrcngth, and 
were mailers of the fubjecl they under- 
took; they had a rich genius carefully 
cullitMtcd; in their writings you have na- 
ture widkout wlldncfs, and ait without ol- 
tentation. For it is vain to talk of nature 
and genius, without care and diligent ap- 
plication to reline and improve them. The 
iinell paradife will run wild, and lofc both 
its pleafure and ufefulneA, without a /kil- 
ful hand conftantly to tend and prune** it. 
Tliough thele generous fpirits vveic infpir- 
cd with the love of Hue piaife, and had a 
modeft alfurance of their own abilitic.s ; yet 
they were not fo felf-fullicient, as to ima- 
gine their firft thoughts were above tlicir 
own review rnd correiJlion, or their laft 
above the judgment of their friends. Tliey 
fubmitted their compofuions to the cen- 
fure of private perfons and public aflem- 
blics. They reviewed, altered, and po- 
liftied, till they had good hopes they could 
prefent the world with a fmilhcd piece. And 
ib great and happy was their judgment, 
that they underftood when iliey liad done 
well, and knew the critical feafon of laying 
afide the file. 

For, as thofe excellent mailers, Pliny 
and Quindilian, obferve, there may be an 
intemperance in coi.’-edion; when an in- 
genious man has fuch an excefs of modefty 
and faulty dillrull of himfelf, that he wears 
off foiiie of the neceflaiy and ornamental 
paits of his difeourfe, inilead of polilhing 
the rough, and taking off the luperfluoiis. 

T’hcfe immortal wits did not prepofte- 
TOufty rcfolve firft to be authors, and then 
immediately full to writing without lludy 
and c.xperience ; but took c.iic to furnilh 
themfelves with knowledge by clofe thought, 
fcled converfation, and reading ; and to 
gain all the information and light that was 
rccelFiiy to qualify them to do jullice to 
their lubjed. Then, af.er they had be- 
gun to write, they did not hurry on their 
pen with fpced and impatience to appear 


in the view of the world; but they took 
time and pains to give every part of their 
difeourfe all pofliblc llrength and ornament, 
and to make the whole compofition uni- 
form and beautiful. They wifely conli- 
dered, that produdions which come bcfoie 
their due time into tlic world, are leldont 
perfed or long-lived ; and that an author 
who defigns to write for pofterity, as well 
as the prefent generation, cannot lludy .a 
work with too deep care and refolute in- 
duftry. 

Varus tells us of his incomparable fi lend 
Virgil, that he coriipofed but very few 
verles in a day. Tint confummale philo- 
fopliei, cnt'c, and poet, rcg.irdcd the \a- 
luc, not number of l is lines; and never 
thought too much pains could be bellowed 
on a poem, tliat he might icafonably ey- 
ped would be the wonder of all ages, and 
laft out the whole dm anon of time. Qniiic- 
tilian nlhircb us, that Sallull wrote with 
abundance of deliberation and prudent 
caution ; and indeed that fully appears 
from his complete and cxcpiifite writings. 
Demollhencs labonrcil night and daY> out- 
watched the poor mechanic in Athens (that 
was forced to perpetual drudgery to fup- 
port himfelf and his family) till he had ac- 
quired fuch a inaftcry in his noble profef- 
fion, fuch a rational and over-ruling vehe- 
mence, fuch a perfed Im.bitof nervous and 
convincing eloquence, as enabled him to 
defy the llrongcft oppofition, and to tii- 
umph over envy and time. 

Plato, when he was eighty years old, 
was bufily employed in the review and 
amendment of his divine dialogues: and 
fomc people arc fcveic upon Cicero, that 
in imitation of Plato, he was fofcrupulous 
whether he ought to write ad Pirtca or m 
Piraa, Ptr^rutn or tn Pir^uMy that now in 
the fixiicth year of his age, in the fury of 
the civil wars, when he knew not howto 
difpofe of his tanily, and fcarce expeded 
fafeiy, heearneftly intreated his noble and 
learned friend Attic us to refolve that diffi- 
culty, and eafe him of the perplexity which 
it created him. Whatever raillery or re- 
fledion fome humourfome wits may make 
upon that great man^s exadnefs and nicety 
in tliat refped, and at fuch a time ; his a 
plain proof of his w'ondcrful care and dili- 
gence in his compofition, and the ftrid re- 
gard he had to the purity and propriety 
of his language. The ancients fo accu- 
rately underftood, and fo indefatigably 
ftudied their fubjed, that they fcarcc ever 

fail 
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fail to finifti and adorn every part with 
llrong fenfe, and lively expreffion. 

Blackball, 

§ 142. 0 « Homer. 

’Tis no romantic commendation of Ho- 
mer, to fay, that no man underltood per. 
Tons and things better than he ; or had a 
deeper infight into the humours and paf- 
fions of human nature. He reprefents 
great things with fuch fublimity, and little 
oiicb with fuch propriety, that he always 
makes the one admirable, and the other 
plea hint. 

He is a perfeft mafler of all the lofty 
graces of the figurative llylc, and all the 
purity and cafmels of the plain. Str.ibo, 
the excellent geographer and hi dorian, 
allures us, that Homer has dcfi^ribed the 
places and countries of which he gives 
account, with that acciincy, that no man 
can imagine who has not ken them; and 
no man but mull admire and be aftonilhed 
who has. His poems may jullly be corn- 
pa; ed with that fhicld of divine work- 
manlliip fo inimitably reprei'ented in the 
ciglueeiuh book of the Iliad. You have 
tlieie exad images of all the actions of 
\vai, and eniplo.ments of peace; and aie 
cntci tamed with the deliglitful view of the 
Uiiiveric. Homci has all the beauties of 
eveiy dialed and llylc fcattcrcd thiougli 
bis writings ; he is icarce infeiior to any 
other poet, in the poet’s own way and ex- 
cellency ; but excels all others in force and 
coniprchenfion of genius, elevation of fan- 
cy, and immenfe copioufnejs of invention. 
Such a fovcrcignty of genius reigns all 
over his w o ks, that the ancients ellecined 
and admired him as the great High Piiell 
of nature, who was admitted into her inmofl 
choir, and acquainted with hermoft folemn 
niyfteries. 

The great men of former ages, with one 
voice, celebrate the praifes of Homer ; and 
old Zoilus has only a few followers in thefe 
later times, who detrad from him either for 
want of Greek, or from a fpirit of conceit 
ftnd contradidion. 

Thefe gentlemen tell us, that the divine 
Plato himfelf baniftied him out of his com- 
monwealth; which, fay they, mull be 
granted to be a blcmilh upon the poet’s 
reputation. The reafon why Plato would 
>iot let Homer’s poems be in the hands of 
the fubjeds of that government, was bc- 
caufe he did not efteem ordinary men ca- 
pable readers of them. They would be 
*pt to pervert his meaning, and have wrong 


notions of Qod and religion, by taking his 
bold and beautiful allegories iutooliteial 
a fenfe. Plato frequently declares that he 
loves and admires him as the bell, themoft 
pleafiint, and the divineft of all the poets ; 
and lludioully imitates his figurative and 
myllical way of writing. Though he for- 
bad his woiks to be read in public, yet he 
would never be without them in his own 
clofct. 'Phough the philofopher pretends, 
that for reafons of Hate he mulb remove 
him out of his city ; yet he declares he 
would treat him with all polTible refped 
wliile he flaid ; and difmifs him laden with 
prclcnts, and adorned with garlands (as the 
priellsand fupplicants of their gods ufed to 
be) ; by which marks of honour, all peo- 
ple wheievcr he came might be warned 
and induced to cllecm his perfon facred, 
and receive him with due veneration. 

UU, 

§ 143. 0 « Theocritus. 

If we mention Theocritus, he will be 
another blight inllancc of the happy abi- 
lities and vaiious accomplilhmcius of the 
aiiclenis. He has writ in feveral forts of 
poetry, and fucceeded in all. It feems un- 
iKCcilaiy to praifethe native fimplicity and 
e.ify fieedom of his palloials ; when Virgil 
himfelf Cometimes invokes themufe ofSy- 
r.aeule ; when he imitates him through all 
his own poems of that kiiul, and in feveral 
palfagcs tranfl.itcs him. Quinflilian fays 
of our Sicili.m bard, that he is admirable in 
his kind; but when he adds, that his mufe 
is not only (liy of appearing at the bar, but 
in the city too, ’tis evident this remark mull 
be confined to his pallorals. In feveral of 
his other poems, he Ihews fuch Hrength of 
reafon and politenefs, as would qualify liirn 
to plead among the oratois,and make him 
acceptable in the courts of princes. In 
his fmaller poems of Cupid Hung, Adonis 
killed by the Boar, 2:c. you have the vi- 
gour and delicacy of Anacreon; in hii 
Hylas, and Combat of Pollux and Amycus, 
he is much more pathctical, dear andplea- 
fant, than Apollonius on the fame, or any 
other fubjcd. In his converfationof Alc- 
mena and Tirefias, of Hercules and the old 
fervant of Augeas, in Cynicea and Thyo- 
nichus, and the women going to the cere- 
monies of Adonis, there is all the eafinefs 
and engaging familiarity of humour and 
dialogue, which reign in the OdyfTcis ; and 
in Hercules dellroying the lionofNcmsa, 
the fpirit and majelly of the Iliad. The 
panegyric upon king Ptolemy is juftly cf- 
teemej 
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teemed .an original and model of perfedion 
in that way of writing. Both in that ex- 
cellent poem, and the noble h)mn upon 
Caftorand Pollux, he lias piailed his gods 
and his hero with that delicacy and dexte- 
rity of addrefs, with thofe fubliinc and 
graceful expreflions of devotion aiid rc- 
lpf(fl:, that in politenefs, fmoothnefs of turn, 
and a relined art of praifing without of- 
fence, or appearance of flattery, lie has 
equalled Callimaclius : and in loftincfsand 
flight of thought, fcarce yields to Pindar or 
Horn er. Black wall. 

§ 144. On Herodotus. 

Herodotus had gained experience by 
travelling over all his own country, 'Phracc, 
and Scythia ; he travelled likewife to Ara- 
bia, Palcfline, and Egypt ; where he care- 
fully viewed the chief curioflties and mod 
remarkable places, and converfed with the 
Egyptian priells, who informed him of their 
ancient hiitory, and acquainted him wdtli 
their cuftoms, facred and civil. Indeed he 
fpeaks of their religious rites with fuch 
plainncfs and clcarncfs in fome cafes, and 
Inch referve and reverence in others, that 
1 am apt to believe he was iniiiated into 
their ceremonies, and confcciated a pried 
of fome of their orders*. 

Thus, being acquainted with the mod 
famous count! les, and valuable things, and 
knowing the mod conflderabic pcrlons of 
the age, he applied hinifelf to write the 
hidory of the Greeks and Barbaiians : and 
performed the noble woik with that judg- 
ment, faithfuincfs, and eloquence, that 
gained him the approbation and applaufe 
of the mod aug ud aJlcmbly in the w orld at 
that time, the flower of all Greece, met to- 
gether at the Olympic games. 

His hidory opens to the reader all the 
antiquities of Greece, and gives light to all 
her authors. llnd. 

§ 145. 0 ;/Livy. 

We do not find that Livy had travelled 
much, or been employed in military af- 
fairs ; yet what he might want in experi- 
ence, was happily fupplied by wonderful 
parts and eloquence, by fevere dudy, and 
unwearied endeavours after knowdedge and 
information ; fo that he deferibes all the 
countries, towns, Teas, and ports, whither 
the Roman legions and navies came, with 
near the fame accuracy and perfection (if 

• See Herodot. G.ile's Edition, lib. ii. fc 4 t. 3. p. 
51. fed. 65. p. iX4,fed. 171* p. 156. 


poluble) which lie could any place In Italv ; 
lays a fiege, draws up an aimy, with /kill 
and conduct fcatcc inferior to C.Llar him- 
feif. Was there as much chai m in the con- 
verlation of this extiaordinary mr.n,a)theic 
is in his W'litings, tlie gentlcinaii of C.dcs 
would not repent of liis long joLirney, who 
came fiom ihcnte only to lee Livy, upon 
the lame of his incomparable eloquence, 
and other celebratL-d abilities ; and we .h.f» c 
rcaibn to believe he received fatisfadiun, 
bccaufe, after lie had feen Livy, and con- 
verfed with him, he had no curiofity to fee 
Rome, to which he wnis fonear; and which 
at that time was, for its inagnilicence and 
gloiics, one of the greatell wonders of the 
whole earth. 

'f hefc two princes of Greek and Roman 
hirtory tell a flory, and make up aild’crip- 
tion, with iiicxprdlible giace ; and fo de- 
licately mix the great and little uicuin- 
flances, that theie is both the uimofl dig- 
nity and pleafurc in it. ILuL 

§ 1 ^ 6 . Jil.iJj of ihtlr Beauty ar'ijcs fm 

yiuit'iy. 

The reader is always entertained with 
a:, agreeable variety, both of matter and 
llyle, in Herodotus and Livy. And indeed 
every author that expeds to pleafe, mull 
gratify the reader w'iih vaiiery : that is the 
univeiflil charm, wliich takes with people 
of all taflesand complexions 'I’is an ap- 
petite planted in us by the Autlior of our 
being ; and is natural to an human foul, 
whole immenfe deflres nothing but an in- 
finite good, and uncxhaulled plcafure, can 
fully giatify. The moll palatable diflt be- 
comes raufeous, if it be always fet before 
a man : the moll muflcal and haimonious 
notes, too often and unfeafonably lliuck, 
giatc the ear like the jarring of the moll 
harlh and hateful difeord. 

Thcfe authors, and the red of their fpi- 
rit and elevation, were fenfiblc of tins ; 
and therefore you find a continual change, 
and judicious variation, in their llyle and 
numbers. 

One paflage appears to be learned, and 
carefully laboured ; an undudied eafinefs, 
and becoming negligence, runs through 
the next. One fentcnce turns quick and 
fhort \ and another, immediately following, 
runs into longer meafures, and fpreads it- 
felf with a fort of elegant and beautiful 
luxuriancy. They feldom ufe many periods 
together, confiding of the fame number of 
members ; nor are the members of their pc- 
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riods of equal length, and cx:n5l mcafure, 
one with another. 

The rcllc^lions that are made hy thefe 
noble writers, upon the condu^l and hu- 
mours of'mankind, the interelL of<.ouiis, 
and the intrigues of paities, are focuiiou.') 
and in!lru«ftivc, lb true in their rnbilnnce, 
and fo taking and lively in the manner ot 
iheir cxprtfiion, that they fuisf) theiound- 
eit judgment, and ple.ife the moll Ipughtly 
Imagination. From ihclc glorious niithou 
v.e "have inilru(fiion withciu the eommnn 
formality and dryr.efs of pi a'cpt ; and re- 
ceive the moll edifyine, .Klvice in the 
pleafmgv.ay of infinuaiion and Uirprize. 

‘ JiLuhai'.L 

^ 147 . Poiyuui!\' fi I'liucipal PeaMy tj iht 
Lldjus* 

Another exctdiency of the tiucclaflic’ is 
peripliuity, and clear llyle ; which tv ill <‘X' 
cuff and cover fevcral faults in an auilior j 
but the want of il is never to be atoned by 
any pietcnce of loltincls c^iuiiun, or any 
cuiifideration whaicvc i. 

And tins is the etlcQ of a clear head, 
.and vigoious underilanding ; of dole and 
Kgulai thinking, and the diligence of leled 
Kading. A man Diotild wiite with the 
l.inic dclign as he fpcaks, to be undeillood 
with cafe, and to communicate his mind 
with pkafure and inllrndion. If welded 
Xeno[dmn out of the other Gsek cLlhe,., 
wlet'iur he writes of tiie nranageinei-t (d 
iainily aifaiis, ot the more aiduous maiai:. 
of date and policy ; whahei he gives an 
aecoiint of U.e wars of the Giccia’iS, or 
tim morals of Socialcs ; the llyle, though 
lo fir vaiicd as to be fuitable toevmv iub- 
yet IS alwnvs dear and l;y i.icc.tnr, 
Iv'.cet without 1 ilcioufneb, and deg<.ri!.iy 
Cafy. 

in this genteel author we luive ad the 
fohtcnefs of a lludied compoiltion ; m d 
} ct all the fiecdom and w inning lanuiiai ity 
of elegant converfation. 

Here I cannot but particulaily mention 
. Xenophon’s Sympofium, v, heiein he has 
given us an ealy and beautiful dekription 
of a very lively and beautiful convei lation. 
The pleafant and ferious are there lo hap- 
pily mixed and tempered, that the dilcourle 
neither too light foi the grave, nor too 
folemn for the gay. There is miitli with 
dignity and decorum ; and pliilofophy at- 
tended and enlivened by all the graces. 
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§ 14S. On Cicero. 

If among the Latin ClalTics we name 
Tullv, upon cvciy fubjLCt he equally 
ihcws the ll length of his leaion, and the 
brigluncfs of hib llyle. Whether he ad- 
drehes iu^ fneiul in the moll gi aceful neg- 
ligence of a laimliai letter, or moves his 
auditois with laboute 1 pcilod<^, and paf- 
lion.itc liiar.is of manly oratoiy ; whether 
L'c piovcj the inajelU of (joJ, and im- 
morialuv ol human IouIj, in a moic fub- 
llme and pomp(>u,s eloquence; or lays 
downtlieiek, (1 prudence and viilue, in 
.1 nioie .calm and even w iv of wiiting; 
he always exj/iches good feiile in pure and 
proper language : he i. learueJ and caiy, 
liehly plam, and mat without alleviation. 
Ho i^ always eop'‘oa>, hut never runs into 
a fm'ty hrxurlancc, nor litos his reader; 
and though he lays alinoil cveiy thing that 
call be laid upon hi.» luhjeVt, yet you will 
karce even think he fays too much. Hid, 

^ 149 . Onto' Ohjcioiiies in the Clajfns, 
d’huie few obleuiilies which are in the 
bell authors, do not proceed from hade and 
conluliou e;f thuu;',ht, or ambiguous cx- 
pieluon,, lieun a lung crowd of paicnthe- 
1 s, or jieipKxul periods; but either the 
jrlactw (oi'ii'iue the lame as ilicy were in 
the oiigiiial, and a.c not intelligible to u r 
only b', i.aharof our ignorance of Ibine 
cuih'in.ol t; ofc limes and countries; or 
liie I ai; 1 ■ . am alter ul and i'poiled hy the 
p!L.lv.:nj'i " i .-nd Inily itnpei linence of 
luid.'ii t. .n.Liibci.) and conceued critics. 
W ni Ji pla ni) appear s from this, that fmcc 
we hue iiad inuie accurate account > of the 
Cfiee!; and Roman antiquities, and old ma- 
nulciieis have been Icarchcd and com- 
pand* by able a.nl diligent hands, innu- 
ii.ualde errors h iV(; been reVlilicd, and 
coiriijilioru v. ideh have crept into the text, 
parge 1 outravailwus 1 ending happily dif- 
euvi 'C.l, tire iemo;al of a verfc, 01 a point 
of dilhnctlon out of t’l.c wrong into the 
light piaee, or the adding .a (mail mark 
vvheie it was kit out, has given clear 
light to maig, palfages, which for ages had 
bun ovcrlpread with an error, that had 
oblcnrcd the fcnle of the author, and quite 
confounded all the commentators. The 
latter part of ti e thirty-fecond verfc of 
the liymn of Cullimachu. on Apollo wai 
in the firfl editions thus t1; uv y§aa ^oi^ov 

“ who can fingof Pheebus in the 
mountains?’* which WaS neither fenfe of 
itfelf, nor had any connection with what 
went before. But btepheu^’s amendment 
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of it fet right both the fenfe and the con- 
nection, without altering a letter ; Tk av i 
fitt ** Pheebus is an unexhaull- 

ed fubjeCl of praife — among all his glori- 
ous qualifications and exploits, what poet can 
be fo dull, what wit fo barren, as to want 
materials for an hymn to his honour ? — In 
the fourth verfe of the eleventh epigram 
of Theocritus, there wanted a little point 
in the word which took off all the 

fprightlinefs and turn of the thought; 
which Daniel Heinfius luckily rcllorcd, by 
changing tl)c nom. fiiig. into the 

dat. plur. tyvoOiV/jf. ** 'I'hc friends of 
Eullhencs the pcet, gave him, though a 
Granger, an honourable buriil in a foreign 
country j and the poet was extremely be- 
loved by ’em.” How flat and inlipid ! 
According to the amendment it runs thus: 
“ The acquaintance of Eullhcnes buried 
him honourably, though in a foreign 
country, and he was evtremely beloved by 
his brother poets themfelves.” For a man 
to be mightily honoured by llrangers, and 
extremely beloved by people of the lame 
profelTion, who are apt to malign and en- 
vy one another, is a very high commenda- 
tion of his candour, and excellent temper. 
That very valuable amendment in thefixth 
line of Horace’s preface to his odes, has 
cleared a difficulty, which none of the 
critics could handlbmely acquit themfelves 
of before the admirable Dr. Bentley ; and 
has refeued tlie poet, eminent for the clear- 
nefs of his dyle, from the imputation of 
harlhnefs and obfeurity in the very begin- 
ning, and lird add refs to his reader ; where 
peculiar care and accuracy are expeded. 
It would be cndlcfs to mention tlie nume- 
rous places in the ancients happily rellored 
and illudratcd by that great man ; who is 
not only a found and difeerning critic, but 
a clean and vigorous writer, excellently 
Ikillcd in all divine and human literature; 
to wliom all fcholars are obliged for his 
learned performances upon the dallies; and 
all mankind for his noble and glorious de- 
fence of religion. The learned Meurfms 
was drangely puzzled with a palfage in 
Minutius Felix* ; and altered the text 
with fuch intolerable boldnefs, as, if al- 
lowed, would foon pervert and dedroy all 
good authors ; which the ingenious editor 
of that father has cleared, by putting the 
points of didindion in their proper places. 

tantum regni fui^per officia mimjlrorum, 
univer/a m-vire, Meurdus had difguifed 

♦ Min. Felix, Camb. edit, by Davis, § 33. 
p* 163. not. 7. 
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and deformed the palTage thus: Regesjfa^ 
turn regni fui per officia miniftrorum diver fa 
novere. ^ Dr. Bentley has made a certain 
emendation in Horace’s Art of Poetry, only 
by altering the places of two lines, making 
that which was the forty-fixth in the com- 
mon books, the forty-fifth in his own 
beautiful editions. Blackivalf 

§ 150. On fever al Advantages vjhich the 
ClaJJics enjoyed^ 

It w.as among the advantages which the 
chief daffies enjoyed, that mod of them 
were placed in profperous and plentiful 
circiimdances of life, raifed above anxi- 
ous cares, want, and abjed depcndance. 
They were perfons of quality and foitunc, 
couriicis and datefmen, great travellers, 
and generals of armies, poflefled of the 
highed dignities and pods of peace and war. 
Tlicir riches and plenty furnilhed them 
with leifurc and means of lludy ; and their 
employments improved them in knowledge 
and experience. How lively mud they 
deferibe thofe countries, and remarkable 
places, which they had attentively viewed 
with their own eyes ! What faithful and 
emph.itical relations were they enabled to 
malce of thofe councils, in which they pie- 
lided ; of thofe adlions in which they were 
prelcnt and commanded ! 

Herodotus, the father of hidory, befides 
the advantages of his travels and general 
knowledge, was fo confiderable in power 
and intered, that he bore a chief part in 
expelling the tyrant Lygdamis, who had 
ufurped upon the liberties of his native 
country. 

Thucydides and Xenophon were of dif- 
tinguidied eminence and abilities, both in 
civil and military affairs ; were rich and 
noble; had drong parts, and a careful 
education in their youth, completed by fe- 
verc dudy in their advanced years : in 
Ihort, they had all the advantages and ac- 
compliffiments both of the retired and ac-^ 
tive life. 

Sophocles bore great offices in Athens ; 
led their armies ; and in drength of parts, 
and noblenefs of thought and expreffion, 
was not unequal to his colleague Pericles ; 
who, by his commanding wifdom and elo- 
quence, influenced all Greece, and was faid 
to thunder and lighten in his harangues. 

Euripides, famous for the purity of the 
Attic dyle, and his power in moving the 
paffions, efpecially the fofter ones of grief 
and pity, was invited to, and gcncroufly 
entertained ini the court of Archelaus 

kin^ 
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Ving of Macedon. The fmootlmefs of lus 
compofition, his excellency in dramatic 
poetry, the foundnefs of his morals, con- 
veyed in the fweeteft numbers, were fo 
univerfally admired, and his glory fo far 
fpieaJ, that the Athenians who were taken 
prifoners in the fatal ovei throw under Ni- 
cias, were preferved from perpetual exile 
and ruin, by the adoiiilhing refpetl that 
the Sicilians, enemies and itrangers, paid 
to the wit and fame of their illuftrious 
countryman. As many as could repeat 
any of Euripides’s verfes, were rewarded 
with their libeity, andgencroufly fenthomc 
with marks ofhonour. 

Plato, by his father’s fide, fprung fiom 
Codrus, the celebrated king of Athens ; 
and by his mother’s from Solon, their no 
lefs celebrated law-giver. '1 o gain expe- 
rience, and enlarge his knowledge, he 
tiavelled into Italy, Sicily, and Egypt. He 
v\ as courted and honoured by the greateft 
muiof the age wherein he lived; .and will 
he lludied and admired by men of talk* and 
^ juv’gment in all fucceedirg ages. In his 
uoiks are inedimable tieafuies of the bell 
k Lining. In Ibort, as a learned gentle- 
man lays, he writ with all the llrcngth of 
human reafon, and all the charm of human 
eloquence. 

Anacreon lived familiarly with Poly- 
crates king of Samos: and his Iprightly 
mufe, naturally flowing with innumerable 
pleafures and graces, mull improve inde- 
licacy and fweetnefs by the gaiety and re- 
fined conveifation of that llourilliing court. 

The bold and exalted genius of Pindar 
w.'i^ encouraged and heightened by the ho^ 
Hours he received from the champions and 
princes of his age; and his converlatitin 
with the heroes qualified him to fing their 
praifes with more advantage. The con- 
querors at the Olympic games rc.ircc va- 
lued their garlands of lionour, and wreaths 
of vklory, if they were not crowned with 
his never-fading laurels, and immortalized 
hy his celellial fong. 'l lie noble Hicro 
of Syracufe was his generous friend and 
patron ; and the moft powerful and polite 
flate of all Greece elleemcd a line ofhisin 
praife of their glorious city, worth public 
acknowledgments, andallatue. Moll of 
the genuine and valuable Latin Claffics 
jiad the fame advantages of fortune, and 
la^proving converfation, the fame encou- 
wgements with thefe and the other cele- 
brated Grecians. 

Terence gained fuch a wonderful infight 
jwto the chaxafters and manners of man- 
kbid, (uch an elegant choice of wordsi and 
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fluency of llyle, fuch judgment in the con- 
du£l of his plot, and inch delicate and 
charming turns, chiefly by the converfa- 
tion of Scipio and Lmlius, the greatefl: 
men, and moll refined wits, of their age, 

So much did this judicious writer, and 
dean fcholai, improve by his diligent ap- 
plication to lludv, and ilieir genteel and 
learned converfation ; that it w.is charged 
upon him by thofe who envied his fuperior 
excellencies, lliat he publilhed their com- 
politions under Ids own name. His ene- 
mies had .1 mind that the world Ihould be- 
lieve thofe noblemen wrote liis plays, but 
fcarcc believed it thernfelvcs ; and the 
poet very prudently and gentcely flighted 
their nualice, and made his grc.it patrons 
tlic finell compliment in the world, by cf- 
teenilnn: the a^cufaiion as an honour, ra- 
ther than nirdving any foimal defence 
againll it*. 

Sallull, fo famous for his nent expref- 
five brevity and quick turns, for truth of 
fail and clcarncfs of llyle, for the accuracy 
of his chaiailcis, and his piercing view in- 
to the myllcries of policy and motives of 
ailion, cultivated his lich .abilities, and 
made his acquired learning fo ufcrul to the 
world, and lb honouiablc to hinifelf, by 
bcaiing the chief olliccs in the Roman go- 
vernment, and lliaiing in the linporlani 
councils and deb.ates oi the fcnatc. 

CaTar had a prodigious wit, and univer- 
fil learning; was noble by birth, a con- 
fiinimatc Itaa finan, a brave and wife gene- 
ral, and a moll heroic prince. His prudence 
and modclly in fpeaking of hirnlHf, tlic 
truth and clearneis oi his defcripiions, the 
iniminble puiity and pcrfpicuity oi hit 
flvle, dllHnguHh him with advantage froni 
all other winters. None bears a nearer rc- 
femblanec to him in more inllanccs than the 
admirable Xenophon. _What ulclul and 
entertaining accounts might reafonably be 
expeded from luch a writer, who give* 
you the geography and hillory of thofe 
countries and nations, which he himfelf 
conquered, and tlic defeription of thofe 
military engines, bridges, and encamp- 
ments, whicli he himlelf contrived and 
marked out ! 

The bell authors in the reign of Au- 
gulliis, as Hoiace, Virgil, Tibullus, Pro- 
pertius, Sec. enjoyed happy times, and 
plentiful circumllanccs. ihat was the 
golden age of learning. They flouriflicd 
under the favours and bounty of the rich- 
eil and moll generous court in the world ; 

* See Prologue to Adclphi, V. 15—22: 

and 
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and the beams of majefty (hone bright and 
propitious on them. 

What could be too great to expeft from 
fuch poets aslloiace and Viigil, beloved 
and munihcently encouraged by fueli pa- 
trons as Mxeenas and AugiiKu-.? 

A chief realon u!iy 'I’aciiuj writes wi*h 
fuch flcill and auihoriiy, that he inahts fuch 
deep fearches into the naliuc of tilings, 
and dehj;ns of hum, that ti * fo ( Kquifitely 
undorlbiiids the cicts a:ul irtngaes uf 
coujts, was, tint lie linnfclf w.is admitted 
into the highell phicv s ol tiud, and em- 
ployed in tlic moll public and impoi.ant 
af1'air>. The llat'dinan brighten-, the feho- 
lar, and the conlul impiovcs and clevatej 
theliillorlaii. MiJ ivy'll. 

^ 151. On the C.ne of the //ntic/iis rt 

The Anti' nts are peculiail'/ to be ad- 
mired ftn tin It cai'C a )d happy cxiiltaf) 
in felci-ding out the u-ibled ind moll valu- 
able numlK-rs, ujain which the iujce and 
plcaianl!*>. Is of ih'le piincipally depend. 
A difcomle, conJilUnn, moll; ol ll;e Ibong- 
t-ll numbeis, an I bell foit ol f a, fuch .is 
the D.i'My), h|>.)iuh;e, Ana])L“ii, Molols, 
Crelic, kc. legulaily compaided, ihinds 
fum and llcady,an(l founds m.ignihcent and 
a pee.ible to a judkioii:) ear. Hut .1 uii- 
courfe ma le up ol tlie suahell numbers 
and the worlt loit id' tia, Uu h a:, the 
I’viihic! ee, Llieiee, Tioch 'e, .\v.. !> loole 
and Imgpiid, and not c ip.dile ‘auIi Inch 
acl\ .lilt igt* to e 'U : nitn’chnle. Itcan- 
iiot be p.imoniKel wiiIi v li , n n heaid 
with path nee. 'I'.'ie [>’iiod, oi i e eliliics 
are genei all)' co:n[>o!''d oMln n. i m pait 
of the noblell miml)jr> ; anlv.lwn tiiey 
are forccil to uie wtah-i an 1 \.omv--Iv>um I- 
ing feet and nuaiuu-, thiv iv> t uc-fullv 
temper and llrcngrhen them vcitlUiim and 
iK-ivous (\lIablei>on both fiJi's, tlu.t the 
impel feciion is covered, and rl.e cbgnity of 
the fciuence pivleived .ind uippoi:;.d. 

Ir.cL 

§ 152. On th.ir v:a'<i !!7 it . Sc;i r,n E.vo 
to the hcnjc. 

Another excellency, nearly alhcl to 
this, in thele glorious wiltcis, i-. ihar 
fuiting the contexture of their dilcourle, 
.And the found of their fyllables, to the na- 
ture and clnrader of their fubje^Ts. That 
is, tliey fo contrive and wotk their com- 

ofition, that the found fltall be a refem- 

lancc, or, as Longinus fays, an echo of 
ihefcnfe, and words live] c pictures ofthings. 
In delcribing the lovelinefs of beauty, and 


the charms of joy ,and gaiety, they avoid 
clifagreeable tlifions ; do not make the dif 
courfe hailh by joining mutes and couplinp- 
letters, tliat, being united, make a dil- 
talleful and grating found, but by the 
choice of the bell vowels, and the I'wea- 
cll half-voweb, the whole comporuion 
i'. madi* (rnooth and delicate ; and gh h ■, 
with tafinefs and plcafure through ilic 
ear. 

In ckTciibing of a thing or peifem lu!! i.f 
teijor, luggalnJs, or delormity, they ulc 
the woill-hmnding vowels; and encuiiihcr 
the lyllables wiili mutes of the rouglull 
and moll dillicult pionunciation. '('he 
luOimg of land-lioods, the roai ing of 
waters, and the d.ilhing of waves agiiult 
the Ihoios, is imitated by words that m.'hc 
.1 vail and boiileious lound, and rudely 
ch'fh tr.gerhcr. 

The gi( at Plito, who had a genius for 
all manner of learning, w.is cbrcnuragi'l 
liom poctiy bvic.iding that \eile in Ho- 
mer, which lb wondci fully expiellcs the 
loaiiiig of tlie billows ; 

hr,:; *. 

Haile and fwifinefs are ngured by flioit 
fvll '(>le‘>, by epiick .ind rapid numbcis ; 
llowiiefs, gravity, (ScC. by long ly liable., 
and nnmbeis llrong andlolemn, 1 Ihall 
piolucc 1 'me inlhiKes, and fpi.ik to tluni 
jull ns time come into my thoughts, without 
.inv nica V of mcihod. \a gd, in his.ic- 
eount of i!ie fuffciings ofwiJad foub m 
the legion-^ of puililhincnt, fdh the ie.'d<'r 
wi:!i die.id and am i/ement : ev'-ry iylhil'K 
lomid- lerroi , a’ce and allonilliment .u - 
co:npaii\ lus majaiic nuiiibcjs. la t'm 
p.dl.ige j-, 

— — T nm fnn 're 

VcihcM, I util llraU)! leu I, naCi ujiic enfera , 

the hining letUM repeated with broad loand- 
ing vowels immediately following r!ie 
loice and loughnels of the canine lettei lo 
often uled, and thofe ftrong fyllables ui 
tile fecorui, thi^i, and fourth plne\s, ein- 
phalicaliy exprcTs thofe dreadful fou:vl>. 
A man of any ear will, upon the r petitien 
of them, be apt to fincy kc heats the crack 
of the furies whips, and the rattling 
clank of infernal chains. Thole harih cli- 
fions, and heavy robuft fyllables, in that 
defeription of the hideous Cyclops, Mon- 
Jlnim horrendimy informcy ingenSy naturally 
exprefs the enormous bulk and brutilh 

Iliail 17. V. 265. 

f Aineid ( 3 . v» 55S, vVc. 

Hercencfs^ 
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Hcrcencfs, of that niif-fliapcn and horrid 
monfter. 

Oar vSpenfcr, one of tin' befl poets this 
nation has bicd, and vvhof.' f.iii'ts aie not 
to h'j imputed either to w.ii’t of 'genius or 
c.i!c, but to the aj^e he li t\l i-i, was \eiy 
I'.rijipy and judiclou.') in the choice of his 
p-unbeis; oTwhlch take this c\am['h\ rot 
n!ro_!;etlu‘r ioiei^mor unp.uallel to that of 
\ iroil jull mentioned. 

.I{e heard adr.Mdful rmipd, 

Winch till ou" lithe u uod luud-bJIo\» iii ; du! ic- 
huunJ. 

And then, 

Ills' m'*nftious enemy 

With rtuuly Heps came lljlkma. m h ■. f. Jit, 

An hulcoiis glint, hull ihle ui-l h' h*. 

Tliofc verfes iti the firll (Jeof^.e, 

tn flint c<ai lO .mpnncu IMio (hh n 
iiLihcci, at'pK Oif.t* fionduUim ; 
t)l)mpuin [■ 

ate contrived with great art to icprefent 
the prodigious pains the gi'iii, took in 
heaping mountains upon mount lins to kale 
hcasen, and tlie flownek of I'aur piogiefs 
m that unwieldy work. 

Fora voivel open before a \owekni ikes 
a chalm, and icquircs a llrong an 1 ftill 
hieath, thcrcfoie a paufe mull follow, wiiicli 
returally c.xprcfies ditiieulty ail opnoh- 
tion. 

hut when fwirtnefs and fpied ire to bo 
ilefcribcd, fee how the fon • v.o-', lerlu! 
man vaiies his nunibcis, .inj lliil fuits jus 
u'rle to h)i> lubjett! 

t^nJiupo.hmte piitiem funilii (put.t nngnli 
c.tmjium. 

Here the rapid number'., tnd fliort fv>- 
hi’jles, fudained with diong towels, adiio- 
rably reprefent both the vigour and ipeed 
a horfe at full lb etch kouting over tlic 
plain. 

When Horace fings of miitli, b^auiv, 
2nd other fubjedb that reipdie delicacy 
and fweetnefs of compofiiion, he fmooths 
bis lines with foft fyllables, and flows in 
g2y and melting numbers. Scaice any 
I'eader is fo much a ftoic, but good-hu- 
tpour deals upon him ;■ and he reads with 
fomething of the temper which the author 
jyas ill when he wrote. How inexprelTibly 
fweet are thofe neat lines ! 

Urit me Glycera? mtur, 

SplenJtntis Pane ni.armiac p a.v: ; 

Urit grata protcrvitas, 
fit vultus nimiiim lubriciv afp'Ci# 

■ ♦ Fairy Qocen. 
t Gewrg. i, V. 23j, 


Iniuimerablc beauties of this nature are 
icatteicd through his lyiic poetry. But 
when he undeuikes lofty and noble lub* 
jtds, he r.iiks his ilylc, and Ibengthens 
Ills cx'prelliou. For example, wlien he 
piopofcs to do honour to Pindar, and ling 
the glories of Augullus, he leavlie^ the 
(irtciaii’s noblcil Hight>, lia.^ all Ins raag- 
nilicence of though: Jus Ibeiigth ui fane,, 
and d.aiiig libeiiy of Jiguies. 

'1 he Rojiian luan foai:) as hiph .hs the 
Thcbinrh e equals tliat commanding fpirit, 
thole auful and vigoioiis beauties, which 
he gvneiui’lly pn nounces inimitable ; 
and piaifcs 'luih jil;, immortal predecef- 
lor 111 lyric poeliy, and his loyal bene- 
laedv''!, \uili as imirh grandeui, and ex- 
altc<l elmiuwice, as c, ei Piiidai piaifed any 

cl h s huces. 

it is a lull obferv.arlon ori.onginus that 
t’.oupji liomcr and Vngil are chiefly con- 
fined to tile Dactyl and Spondee, and late- 
ly life any equivalent feet, vet they tein- 
pn tin in I'lgetlicr with futh allonifhing 
Ihill aiui d.ligencejb caiefully vaiy their 
ly:hib!('S, eau! adapt tlieir founds to the. 
netme of ilie liong dele, ibed, that in their 
jioeie . tliue is all the haiiiionious change 
ami \aiijty of numbeis, wliich can^bc 
c nipoLd bv .d! the poll.ble iiirns, nnd 
dilleieiu pofuioir. of all ihe feet in the Lit.- 
guage . JL'ih'ii o.dli, 

§ 15 J. 1 , nuJJai'mu cannnt he fufjicknt ^ith^ 
jUt’iUi for fneb Ongniuh. 

A ica lc*r of Inch authots can fcarce ''ver 
be weaiy ; lie has the advanrigc of a tra- 
veller for many miles round Damakus ; he 
never removes out of Paradile, but is re- 
g.ded with a conllant fuccdiion of pleafures, 
and enjo.s in a fmall conipafs the bounty 
and gaiety of uiiivcifal .latuie. From 
hence may be feen the injuliice and folly 
of tliok people, who w'ould have tranfla- 
lions of the clalTics : and then, to lave rfie 
troulile of learning Greek and Latin, 
thiow away the great originals to dull and 
oblivion. ,1 would ir.deed have all die 
claflics turned into our language by the moll 
mafterly hands, (as wc already have fome) 
among other rcafons, for this, that inge- 
nious and inquifitive people, wlio have the 
miJ'ortune not to be well acquainted with 
the learned tongues, may have forne tallc 
of their excellencies. Ignorant peribns, W'ho 
know nothing of their language, would 
foon be perfuaded to believe ; and fhallow 
retenders, who know nothing of their 
eauiies, would boldly pronounce, that 

lorr.e 
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fomc tran nations we have go beyond the 
originals ; while fcholars of clear and found 
judgment are well fatisfied, that it is im- 
pofuble any verfion Ihould come up to 
them. A tranflation of the noble claflics 
out of their native tongue, fo much in 
many refpefts inferior to them, always 
more or lefs flattens their fenfe, and tar- 
nifl^es their beauties. It is fomcihing like 
tranfplanting a precious tree out of the 
warm and fruitful climes in which it was 
produced, into a cold and barren country : 
with much care and tendernefs it may live, 
blolTom and bear ; but it can never fo 
chcarfully flcuiilh, as in its native foil; 
it will degcneiatc and lofe much of its de- 
licious flavour, and oiiginal richnefs. And 
bcfides the weakening of the fenfe (though 
that be by far the moll important confider- 
ation) Greek and Latin have fuch a no- 
ble harmony of found, fuch force and dig- 
nity of numbers, and fuch delicacy of turn 
in the periods, that cannot entirely be pie- 
ferved in any language of the woild. 
Thefe two languages are fo peculiarly fuf- 
cq?tivc of all the graces of wit and elocu- 
tion, that they are read with inoic plea- 
lure and lively gull, and confequcntly with 
more advantage, than the moll perfcfl 
tranflation that the ablcfl genius can com- 
pofe, or the flrongeft modern language 
can bear. The pleafure a man takes in 
reading, engages a clofc attention ; raifes 
and cheers the fpirits ; and imprefles the 
author’s fentlments and expreflions deeper 
on the memory. A gentleman tiavcls 
through the finell countries in the world, 
is in all refpeds qualified to make obfer- 
vations, and then writes a faithful and cu- 
rious hillory of his travels. 1 can read 
his relations with pleafure and improvement, 
and will pay him thepraife due to his me- 
rits ; but mull believe, that if J myfelftra- 
vcllcd through thofc countiics, and atten- 
tively viewed and confidered all thofe cu- 
riofities of art and nature which he dc- 
feribes, 1 flioiild have a more fatisfadlory 
idea, and higher pleafure, than it is pof- 
fible to icceivc from the exai^tell accounts. 
Authors of fuch dillinguilhed parts and 
pcrfcflions, cannot be ftudied by a rational 
and dlfccrning reader without very valua- 
ble advantages. Their llrong fenfe and 
manly thought, cloathedin the moll lignifi- 
cant and bcaiuiful language, will improve 
his reafon and judgment : and enable him 
to ac(juire the art of genteel and fenfi- 
ble writing. For it is a moft abfurd ob- 
jection, tliut the Claflics do not improve 
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your reafon, nor enlarge your knowledge 
of ufeful things, but only amufe and di- 
vert you with artificial turns of words, and 
flourifhes of rhetoric. Let but a man of 
capacity read a few lines in Plato, De- 
mollhenes, Tully, Sallufl, Juvenal, &c. 
and he will immediately difeover all fuch 
objections either to proceed from igno- 
rance, a depraved tafle, or intolerable 
conceit. The claflics are intimately ac- 
quainted with thofe things they undertake 
to treat of ; and explain and adorn their 
fubjeCt with found rcafoning, exaCt dif. 
pofition, aud beautiful propriety of lan- 
guage. No man in his right mind would 
have people to lluciy them with neglect 
and cxclufion of other parts of ufeful 
knowledge, and good learning. No; let 
a man furniih himfclf with all the arts and 
fcicnccs, that he has either capacity or 
opportunity to learn ; and he will flill find, 
that rcadinefsand (kill in thefe corrcCl and 
rational authors is not the lead ornament- 
al or fervicenble part of his attainments. 
The neatnefs and delicacy of their com- 
pofitions will be refrefliment and mufic, 
after the toils of fevercr and Jiarflier fiu- 
dies. The biightnefs of their fenfe, and 
the purity and elegance of their diClion, 
will qualify moll people, who duly admiie 
and lludy their excellencies, to communi- 
cate their thoughts with energy and clear- 
nefs. Some gentlcmcm, deeply read in 
old fyllcms of philofophy, and the abllriifer 
part of learning, for want of a fiiliicicnt 
acquaintance with thefe great mailers of 
llyle and politenefs, luve not been able 
fo to exprefs their notions, as to make 
their labours fully intelligible and ulefiil 
to mankind. Irregular broken periods, 
long and frequent parenthefes, and harih 
tropes, have perplexed their notions ; and 
much of their fenfe has lain buried under 
the confufion and rubbilli of an obfeure 
and horrid llyle. The brightcll and moll 
rational thoughts are obfeured, and in a 
great meafure fpoiIed,if they be cncumbci cd 
with obfoletc and coaife words unlkilfully 
placed, and ungracefully turned. The 
matchlefs graces of fomc fine odes in Ana- 
creon or Horace, do chiefly arife from 
the judicious choice of the beautiful words, 
and the delicacy and harmonioufnefs of 
the llruflure. Blackball 

§ 155. The peculiar Excellence of the Speeches 
of the Greeks and Koukhs, 

Befidcs the other advantages of 
ing the claliical hiAorians, there is one, 

A which 
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^Vich gentlemen of birth and fortune, qiia- 
lified to manage public bnfinefs, and fit as 
members in the moft auguft afTcmblics, 
liave a more confidcrable fhare in, than 
people of meaner condition. Thefpceches 
of the great men among the Greeks and 
Romans deferve their peculiar lludy and 
imitation, as being mallcr-picccs of clear 
ri'-ifoning and genuine eloquence: theora- 
10. s in the ClaHics fairly iLue their cafe, 
and flrongly argue it: their remaiks are 
furprifmg and pertinent, their repartees 
quick, and their raillery clear and diverting. 
They are bold without radinefs or info- 
lencc ; and feverc with good manners and 
decency. They do julHce to their fubjed, 
and fpeak agreeably to the nature of things, 
and charaders of perfons. Their fenten- 
ccs are fprightly, and their morals found, 
fn Ihort, no part of the compofitions of 
the ancients is more hnillied, more initi ac- 
tive and ple.ifing, than their orations. 
Here they feein to exert their cholccli abi- 
lities, and colleft the utmoll: force of their 
genius. Their whole hiltorics may be 
compaied to a noble and delicious country, 
that lies under the favou’able eye and per- 
petual fmilcs of the heavens, and is every 
where crowned with plcalurc and plenty: 
but their choice deferiptions and fpecches 
teem like fome peculiarly fet tile and hap- 
py fpois of ground in that country, on 
\vldch nature has poured out her tidies 
with a more liberal hand, and ait has matic 
the utmod improvcrnciUs of her bounty, 
'fliey have t.'.ken fo much pains, and ufed 
Inch accuracy in the fpecches, that tho 
gi cater plenfure they have given the read- 
ei, the more they have cvpofcd them- 
lelves to the qen fore of the critic, Ihc 
orations are too lublimc and elaborate; and 
tliofc perfons to whom they are afcribtd, 
Could not at thofe times compofe or fpeak 
them. ’Tis allowed, that they might not 
tleliver thcmfelves in that cxai^l number 
^nd collcdion of words, which the hifto- 
rians have fo curioufly laid together ; but 
it can fcarce be denied, but the great 
^cn in hiftory had frequent occ.afions of 
(peaking in public ; and ',tis probable, that 
^any times they did aftually fpeak to the 
fame purpofe. Fabius Maximus and 
Scipio, Czefar and Cato, were capable of 
snaking as good fpecches as Livy or Sal- 
and Pericles was an orator no ways 
inferior to Thucydides, When the rcafon 
of the thing will allow that there was time 
and room for premeditation, there is no 
quelUon btttiaany of thofe admirable men 


in hiftory fpokc as well as they are repre- 
fented by thofe able and eloquent writers* 
But then the hiftorians putting the fpecches 
into their own ftylc, and giving us thofe 
harangues in form, which we cannot tell 
how they could come at, triTpafs againll 
probability, and the drift rules ^ writing 
hillory. Jt has always been allowed to 
great wits fometimes to licp out of the 
beaten load, and to foar out of the view of 
a heavy fcholiad. To grant all that is in 
the objeftion: the greated Cladics were 
liable to human inririnities and errors; 
and whenever their forward cenfurers fliall 
fall into luch iriegui.iritics, and commit 
fucli faults joined to fiich excellencies, the 
Je:irncd world will not only pardon, but 
admire them. We may fay of that cele- 
brated fpccch of Marius in Salluft, and 
others that are mod attacked upon this 
foot, as the friends of \brgil do in excufc 
of his offending agai'dl chronology in the 
dory of iEneas and Dido ; that had there 
been no room for fqch little objeftions, the 
world had Wanted fome of the mod charm- 
ing and confummate produftions of hu- 
man wit. Whoever made thofe noble 
fpcechcs and debates, they fo naturally 
arile from the porture of affairs, and cir- 
cumllances of the times which the authors, 
then deicribe, and arc fo rational, fo pathe- 
tic, and becoming, that the plea fu re and 
indiuftion of the reader is the fame, A 
complete dlffertuion upon the ufes and 
beauties of the chief fpecches in the claf- 
fical hi dorians, would be a work ofeuri- 
ofity, that would require an able genius 
and fine pen. 1 lliail jud make fome Ihoit 
d’lftuiea upon two; one out of Thucydi- 
des and the other out of Tacitus. 

Blackviatl, 

§ 155 . On the Fitveral Oration of Vt- 

RICI.ES. 

The funeral oration made by Pericles 
upon his brave countiymcn who died in 
battle, is full of prudence and manly elo- 
quence ; of hearty zeal for the honour o£ 
his country, and wife remarks. He docs 
not lavii'h away his commendations, but 
renders the honour of the flatc truly defi- 
rable, by ihewing they are always confer- 
red with judgment and warinefs. He 
praifes the dead, in order to encourage 
the living to follow their example ; to which 
he propofes the drongeft inducements in 
the molt moving and lively manner; from 
the confideration of the immortal honours 
paid to the memory of the decea^i and, 
Hh tha 
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tae generous provifions made by the go- 
vernment for the dear perfons left bcliitui 
by thofe who fell in ilicir country’s c.mic. 
He imputes tlie gre.nelb (hare of the me- 
rits of thofe galhiuinen, to the evc^dlcncy 
of the Athenian conllltution; wl\ich toiin- 
fd them up in futh regul ir difcipline, and 
fecured to them and their (icfcendants 
fuch inyalu.ible piivilegc,, that no man of 
fenfe and gratitude, of public fpirit, and a 
^over of Iti‘> children, would fcruple to ven- 
ture hii 'ii'j to prcferve them inviolable, 
and tranlinit them to late poflcritv. The 
n'dile orator in his fpcech gives an admi- 
rable charaflerof his countrymen the Atlie- 
nians. He leprefenls them as brave, with 
confideiMtion andcoolnefs; and polite and 
genteel, without effeminacy. They are, 
fays he, cafy to their fellow-clli/ens, and 
kind andvommimicative to llrangei', : they 
cultivate and improve all the aits and en- 
joy all the pleafures of peace; anvl yet aic 
never fiirprlied at the alums nor impa- 
tient of the tods and falia^ues ofwar. d'hey 
aioj^enerous to their fiitiuls, andtendsle 
to their enemies. They ufe all the libeu v 
that can be dcfired without inlolence or 
licentioufncfs ; and fear nothing but tranf- 
giefing the laws*. lihiAivu/L 

^ 156. 0 /i Mucr \NV in 'Ta- 

ci r t's. 

Mucian’s fpccch in 'Tacitus f contains 
many important matters in a linall coin- 
pafs ; and in a few clean and cmphatieal 
words goci through the principal topics of 
perfuafion. He prcfles and conjures \'ef- 
nafian to difputc the empiie with Vitelllus, 
by the duty he owes his bleeding country; 
by the love he has for h's hopeful fons ; 
by the faireft prolpedl of luccefs tliat could 
be hoped for, if he once vigoroully fet 
upon that gloilous bulincfi; hut, if he ne- 
jrlevdcd the prefent opportunity, by thedif- 
mal appearance of the word evils that could 
be feared : lie encourages liiin by the num- 
ber and goodnelb of his forces; by thein- 
tered and dcadinefs of his friends; by the 
vices of his lival, and his own viitues. 
Yet all the while this gre.at man compli- 
ments Vefp'ifian, and pays him honour, he 
is cautious not in the lead to diminifli his 
own glory; if he readily allows him the 
hrd lank or merit, he briddy claims the 
fecond to himfelf. Never were liberty 

* S e Oxon. EJ lib. 2, p. 103, 

4 t.iin. hlicvir. Ld, 1634. HUE a, p. 5S1, 


and complaifanee of fpecch more happily 
mixed ; lie conveys found exhortation in 
praife; and at the fame time fays very 
bold and very obliging things. In fliort, 
he fpeaks with the biavery of a foldier' 
and the fiecdom of a frieml: in his .kJ. 
drefs, there is the air and the graceluincd. 
of an accompli Hied courtier ; in his advi^-, 
the fa.gncity and caution of a coidumr .a-j 
llaleim.m. , 

§ 157. ^Ihe Chjics f\h;hu a heaulij^l 
S\jUyn of Morals. 

Another great advantage of dud'.lnjr 
the Clafilcs n, iluit from a few of the bcii: 
of them may be diann a good fydern .ml 
beautiful colIcAiou of lound inoials. 'Theic 
the precepts of a viitiious and hnppv Itle 
aie iet olf in rlie light and gn.ccfuhurs d 
ch ir and moving expreifion; and elo- 
f] IK nee IS mciitonoully employed in vin- 
dicating and adorning udigion. Tha 
inaLci dc! p impreflioiis on the minds of 
young gentlemen, and cl ai ms them with 
the low of goodneblo cmgagingly diefled, 
and fo bcautdidly commended. The Uhi- 
CCS, L'ato Major, 'I'lifculan (^icdions 
of 'I'ullv, want not iniicii of hjiidtetus .and 
Antonme in moialiiv, .Mid aie much fupe- 
jlor in l.ingii.ige. Findar \Mites in an e\- 
ccllent diain of jiiety as well ni jiocliy ; I.t* 
carefully wipes offthc aijuifieas that cld 
f.iblt'v had thrown upon che dcntics; anfi 
Tiever fpeaks of things or pci Ions lacred, 
but with the tendciell caution and ic\c- 
rcncc. lie piaifes viriuc.iiid iLligion with 
a generous warmth ; and fpeaks of its eter- 
nal rewards with a pious alimance. A 
notable ctiiic lias obfcived, to the* perpe- 
tual fcandal of this poet, llLit Ills clnet, it 
not only excellency, lies in his moral Icii- 
bences. Indeed Pindar is a great mailer of 
this excellency, for wdiicli all men of fenfe 
v/ill admire him ; and at the fame tiinc be 
allonilhcd at that man’s lionelty who lligiu.' 
fuch an excellency; and that man’s undei- 
Itandliig, w'ho cannot difeover many more 
excellencies in him. I remember, in one 
of his Olympic Odes, in a noble confi- 
dence of his own genius, and a jull con- 
tempt of his vile and malicious adverfariesf 
he compares himfelf to an eagle, and them 
to crows : and indeed he foars far above 
the reach and out of the view of ncify 
fluttering cavillers. The famous Greek 
profeflbr, Duport, has made an entertain- 
ing and ufcful colle£lion of Homer’s divine 
and moral fayings, and has with great dex- 
terity compared them with parallel 
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tes out of the infpired writers * : By which 
It appears, that there is no book in the 
world fo like the ftylc of the Holy Bible, 
as Homer. The noble lullorians abound 
with moral reflexions upon the conduX 
of luitnaii life; and powerfully inlLuX 
!)0th by precepts and examples. They 
pdnt vice and villainy in horrid co- 
iodis; and employ all tlu-n rcaion and 
eloquence to pay due honours to viitue, 
.srd render undilicmblcd poodn- In annable 
in rl)C eye of mankind. 'iTey exprHs a 
true rcvi^rcnce for the cflablishcd joligion, 
and a hearty concern lor ilic prolpcious 
of tlifir native cou lUy. lUdchLui^L 

§ ijS. 0)1 XENOi’Mor.'V Miino^rs cf 
SoCR A J 

Xenoplion’s mcmoiable things of So- 
( is a vciy inllrnXivc an 1 lefned 
iyilem of inoialiiy: it go., thiouidi all 
pimts of duty to Goil .ind mm, with p^ie't 
chaunefs of fenfe and found notioi-, and 
wuh incxprdiible liinpliclty and pmiiy of 
i'liouagc. 'fne great Soci.ites iheic dil- 
cotiifes in fuch manner, as is moll propet 
tn engage and perfu ideal! imts of I'-adeis: 
he argues wdth the leafon of a philofnpher, 
diieds With the authority of a fuvgivei, 
and add relies with the lamili.iiitic.'> and 
endearments of a ft lend. 

He made as many improvements in 
tuie molality, as could be made bv the 
tiiinllided llrcngth of liuman rcafon; my, 
fc debt ers himfclf in f/inj places, a, if he 
enlightened by a i.iy fiOm heavin. 
In one of Pl<(t('’s divine dnlogiies f , So- 
^'1 ites ijtteis a furprifing prophecy (T a di- 
vine perfon, a tine fiicml and lo\er of 
human miture, who was to ctnne into the 
'voHd to inllruX them in the moll accept- 
able way of addrefling their praycis to the 
uiajdly of God. 

§ 159.0/7 /h Mcri^hiy c/ J u v E N A I, . 

I do not wonder when 1 hear that fome 
prelates of the church have recommended 
lerious fludy of Juvenal’s moral parts 

their clergy. That manly and vigorous 
Author, fo perfeX a mailer in the ferious 
^ud^ Idblime way of fatire, is not unac- 
^I'ldinted with any of the excellencies of 
good Meriting ; but is cfpeciHlly to be ad- 
iJjiredand vafued for his exalted motals. 
He difluades from wickednefs* and exhorts 


* Gnonirologia Homerica, Cantab. 1660. 
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to goodnefs, with vehemence of 2eal that 
can fcarce be diflembled, and ftrength of 
rcafon that cannot enfily be refilled. He 
does not piaife virtue, and condemn vice, 
as one has a favourable, and the other a 
malignant afpeX upon a m.'in’s fortune iu 
this woild only ; but he eflabliihcs ilie un- 
altetabie dilhtiXions of goedand evil ;and 
builds jii, doXnne upon ti.e immoveable 
foundations of God and infinite Provi- 
dence. 

His morals are fuitecl to the nature and 
dignity of an immortal foul: and, like it, 
dcitvrtlkii ('riggnal fioin luaxtn. 

How found and ierviccable is that wmn- 
dcilul notion in the tlditccnth fatire*, 
’I'hat an inward inclination to do an ill 
thing IS ciiminal: that a wicked thought 
ll nils the miiui with guilt, and evpofes the 
(.Tnder to the punilhmcnt of hciven, 
llioiigh it never ripen into nXion! A fuit- 
able jiraXice would clleXunlly cm (It the 
fdpcm’b head, and bmilh a long and 
bhick n.tin of millhufs and niihrics out 
of the w( rhl. What a ilenc of horror 
dors lie difclofe, when in ilie fiine l.aire f* 
he opens to our view the wounds and 
gafli'', of a wicked coid* lencr ! 'iTc gui’ty 
re.nler is not only teiilliei at do,, iKil 
cracks and Halites of the heavens, but looks 
pa'e and trembles at the liiundriMn.l light- 
ninr of the prjct's awful voile, i he no- 
tion of true foitiiude cannot be betui Ha- 
ted tl'au it is ill the eighih fatiic f, wheic 
he pteflingly exhorts his reader always *0 
pief. r Ins eonfciencc and piinciples befuic 
his life ; and n(,t he iclliaincd from doing 
his del)', or be awed into a compliance 
Vvida a villainous propofd, even ny the 
prcfencc and command of a hatbaious ty- 
rant, or the neardl profpeX of death in all 
the circiimllanccs of cruHty .and terror. 
Muir not a profenbr of I hrillianiiy be 
alhamed ofhimfdf for hi rbouiing uncha- 
ritable and bloody icfcntments in his bread, 
when lie reads and confidersthal invaluable 
pafliige againfl revenge in the above-men- 
tioned thhtcenth fatire § ? where hearguc? 
againfl that fierce and fatal palfion, from the 
ignorance and littlencfsof that mind which 
is poflefled with it; font the honour and 
gencrofity of pafl’.ng by and forgiving in- 
juries ; from the example of thofc wife and 
mild men, of Chryfippus and Thales, ar;d 

* V. 2oL he. 

f V. 192, ^CC. 210, fcc. 

I V. 79-85. 

I V. i«i, 

Hh J 
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cfpecially that of Socrates, that undaunted 
champion and maityr of natural religion; 
who was lo great a profcient in the bed 
philofophy, that he was nlTurcd his maliei- 
OU5 prolecutois and muiJeK-rs could do 
him no hurt; and liad not himfe'f ilic lead 
inclination or rifrag wilh to do them any ; 
who diicourled wilh that chearful gravii”, 
and graceful conip(dure, a few momentb 
before he \>:is going to di?, as if he had 
been going lo lake polfclhon of a king- 
dom ; and diank ofl' the poifonoiis bowl, 
as a potion of Iinmoitallty. Bluikwall. 

§ 160. 7 he h‘J} CAajJici lay doivn excillent 
Rules for CodTcrfation^ 

The bed Cladics lay down veiy valu- 
able lules for the management of conver- 
fation, fbr gi.iccful and proper a'dids to 
thofc potions with whom uc convede. 
'bhey im'lrui^'t their readcis in the n;cih('d.s 
of engaging and preferving fi lends; and 
reveal to them the tiue dtra of pkaling 
mankind. This is a laige and agrea able 
held ; but I flnill conhne myfelf to a hnall 
compafs. 

While Tully, under the peifon of Ciaf- 
fus, gives an aecounl of the word imptvsy 
or impcriinent, he infinuates excellcntcau- 
tioa 10 pi event a man from rondeting 
himlelf tiiliciilous and dilladeful to com- 
pany. 'I hefe arc his words: “He that 
“ ciihcr does not oblcive the I'roper time 
of a thing, or fpeaks too much, or vain- 
“ glorioLiriy ids liimfelf off, or has not a 
“ regaul to the dignity or intered of thofe 
“ he cmiverfes with, or, in a woid, is m 
any kind indecent or e^tclfivc, is tailed 
“ impel tinent.’^ 'I'hat is .admirable ad- 
vice in the third book of his O.nce?, for 
the prudent and ginccful regulation of a 
man’s difcourle (which h.as fo powciful an 
influence upon the misfbitune or liappi- 
nefsoflifc) that we ihouM alw'ays fpeak 
with that prudence, candour, .ind uudif- 
fcinbled complaifance, that the perfons we 
addrels may be perfuaded that we ‘both 
love and reverence them. 

For this pcrru.allon fettled in their minds, 
will iecure their frlendlhip, and create us 
thcplcafuie of their mutual love and re- 
fpec't. Every judicious reader of Horace 
will allow the judnefs of Sir William Tem- 
ple’s charadcr of him, That he was the 
greated malLrof life, and of true fenfe 
in the conduct of it. * Is it pofiiblc to com- 
prlfc better advice in fewer lines, than 
tlioie of his to his friend Lollius, wllicJl I 
fiull give you in the original I 
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Aaaniim neqiie tu femr.^beris \illiui unqmm r 
Cnmin U'l’mqm-tcgf's, vino minis & nj •. 

Ncv. tu i l.iu.lnbis Ituilia, <ui aliviia icprcuilcs r 
Nec,cuin vciiwiivoltt illc, povm.ita p.aigcs*, 

Hoiace had an intimate friendlliip nnt 
Intel vd \'/lth men of the chief (lualliy .and 
didiadtion in the emplit* ; who then w.-e, 
fuier to l.iy down rules how to approacii 
the gre/.l, and gala ll'.cir countenance anJ 

I on age ? 

'I'ins gieat man has a peculiar talent ef 
handfomely exprefhng his gratitude to his 
nobk bencfa< 5 tors : ho juils puts adiic \ alue 
upon evoiy favour ; and, in lliort, manages 
that nice fiibjcH of praife with a minly 
giace, and iircjaoachable decency. How 
chan is that aJJrcfs to Augudus abfent 
from Rome, in the fifth ode of the fouiih 
book ! 

t rc'Mc tur, 'lux bone, pafi 1 1? ; 

I'Ot. i \< 1 1^ (.rein, \ultu , ubi Lmi3 

A (iuHit pi/iailu, 'laiient d vs, 

] r lilies iiitlid , j lit nt. 

Here ire no hirceJ iiguie. or unnatursl 
1. lilts; ’tis all leafou.ible and beautiful, 
pocucal .ird brei.'illy tii;c. yVn/. 

^ 161 . /); lefi'iof-f Joi )cn.Jin 7 the > 

Thofd e\cellencit?s of the Ancientn 
W’hich I have accour.ted fur, I'fcm to Ir 
fufficient to recommend tlieni to the cilfua 
and fludy of all lovei ^ of goo I and nohr; 
learning; and thu the young Icliolar rr.a^ 
dudy them with fultable rucci-r> a.id itv- 
provcnici.t, a few djieAdons may bepjOjvr 
to be obllivcd ; w'hich 1 P.all lavd iwnin 
this chapter. ’ I'E in my opinion a ngh' 
method to be gin with the bed and nio'l 
approved Claiiic^ ; and to real tliofe .ui- 
thors fiid, W'hich mud oft'ni be read oic:. 
befides that the bell authors are cahell to 
be underdood, their noble fenfe and ani- 
mated expredion will make drong imprrf 
lions upon the young Icholar’^ mind, ard 
tr.aiii him up to the eai ly love and imiti* 
tion of their e.xcellcncies. 

Plautus, Catullus, T[>ren:e, Virgil, Ho- 
race, Ovid, Juvenal, Tibullus, Propertius 
cannot be dudied too much, or gone over 
loo often. One reading may fuffice for 
Lucan, Statius, Valerius Flaccus, Silius 
Jtalicus, Claudian ; though there will be 
frequent occalions to confult fomcof thcif 
particular pafiages. The fame may be 
laid withrefped to the Greek poets : Ho- 
mer, Pindar, Anacieon, Aridophanes, Ku-' 
ripides, Sophocles, Theocritus, Callima- 
chuSj mud never be entirely laid adde ; 

•Hor.Ep.xSH. 1.V.37, , 

jirui 
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and will recompcncv* as ninny rcpchrions 
js a man’s time and affairs will r.’low. 
Hciiod, Orplu'U', '‘I'lieoj^o lis, 

Lycopliron, ApolloniibRho Ini'., Nirand.';, 
/\iatus, Oppian, Quliifas C dalj.-r, Dlv-.iy - 
i’us, I’ericgctrs, and Nomiu,'., \villainrl/ 
rcnva'd the labour ob one care.'.il peiiiJai. 
^allud, Livy, Cicero, C\efai, and 'id 
de.erve to be lead ie\ejal Liiiic:) ; .;iid reail 
tiieai as oit as you pb'aie, tiny will al- 
ways afford frelh pkaduie and impioxe- 
liient. 1 cannot but place the t'\o Plinvs 
nher thefe illullrious \viiur>, wh.o flouiiih- 
( J, indeed, when the Roman lanpuape was 
.1 little upon the tlecLTdion : but i>y the 
'i^oui of a eat p^cnius, and wondiou.iu- 
ffidry, railed thcniffR’cs in a great ineafure 
..'\)Ve the dilloijraocrie!its and dilnaUan. 
tigcs of the age tiiey lived iii. Jn (jti tliiy 
'nT learning, in cxpciience rd' the woiKI, 
aiul employments ol importance in the go- 
terninent, they were eon il to i!ic gte iii If 
cf the Latin writ. is, ihoagh c\ci.ikd by 
lone of them in language. 

d'he cider Pliny’s lutural liidoiy is a 
Hoik learned and copious t!iat c.itei tains 
you with all the vaiietv of natiiie Hkll’, 
■'od is one of the gie.ued moiuimeins of 
'^'uveilal knowledge, and nnwearud appli- 
cation, now CAtani in the wo: Id. 11 is geo- 
‘ ‘:ff),,anJ dciciipdon oi iu'ihs, trees .ind 
■ oinss, aic ofgieal uff to the un ho iland- 
'Og of .ill ihu antliors of Rome rii'.d (ire-'c-*. 
khiiy to' yomi'dct is one oi rlie hn. d 
that i:al) has p’oduccvl ; he iscoire I 
tni elegant, has a iloihl and so/ fare/, 
fsanpcjcd with maliiiif}' and f>>j'ulnels of 
j'J^g-iieiu. Lv’ery thing in him is cvgai- 
' ’dylludied ;and ytt, in nenerai fpe.ihp'g, 
*’-'o:y thing is natural and ealy. In his in- 
^^oiparablc oration in 1 onour of 'ri.''jan, 
has fie^juent and luipiiling turns of luie 
evithout playing and tinkling upon 
Rands. He has cxli.iuUed the fubjed of 
F'‘negyric, ufing every topic, and every de- 
‘5‘icy of piaifc. Herodotus, d'hucydidcs, 
^"nophon, Plato, Demoithenci, aie of the 
•ime merit among the Greeks : to which, 

^ think, I may add Polybius, Lucian, and 
^Urch, Polybius was nobly born, a 
n^n ®f deep thought, and perfed mailer of 
? t'Jbjcd : he difeovers all the mylleries 
^licy, and prefents to your view the in- 
fprings of thofe adions w hich he dc- 
: his remarks and maxims have been 
^T^rdcd, by the greatcH: men both in civil 
’IJ^ditary affairs, as oracles of prudence : 
was his friend ami admirer ; Cicero, 

‘ ‘^^0, and Piuufch» have honoured him 


With high commendations ; Conflantine the 
(Lent was his diligent leadc: ; and Piutus 
abridged him for his own conlhni ule. 
Rail mil an uiiiicifal Iciinlar, and a pro- 
di'Muuswit: he is Attic and ne.it in his 
ILI', clear in lii> n.tii/aion, and wonJei- 
fn'ly fLCclU'US in his repertees: lu* Int- 
I lihe. you with .ibi.olf all the poetical liif- 
toiy in ln:h a de/. ru: g niannm, tint }oa 
will not e/uly hn -m it; and I'upplies 
the mull diy *i id b. i.cn wit witli a rich 
j'lcniy of rm’tcinil'. I’liitaich is an author 
ri deep IliiIc, and \.ilt Icai mug ; though 
he dfX’S not teach Ins illullrlous predeccL 
firs in ('.ic g.ace. of In'. language, his ino- 
i.’Is aic louu 1 ainl m.ble, illulliated with a 
pcrjunual \.'ii ly td' Iv.ainil il metaphors 
and companion', and cm need wnh very 
Jeniaikablc llones, and peiii icntv. \ainples : 
in Ins Lives ihcie is a ctanpleie account of 
all the Roman a'ld Gr. ci,.n .inti.juities, or 
l!;cii cufloiiis, and ahaits ol pea^e and wai : 
tlu'le wntiiicp w ill lurnill) a capable and iin 
i|iiilili\c ic..vl('r v.iilia curious vaiiety of 
chiMcffeis, vmth a veiy valualile llore of 
v.ilc I cm 111 , and lomid [loliliCj. 'I'lie fui- 
1 ice is a little lou'^h, bin under lie valt 
quiiUiite> cf precious oie. UliuLiicilL 

§ 162. 7 /t’ jiiU) aii,:itc Clnjjui mt to It 

lu 

Every repcl;:Ion of thcle nuih(ir> will 
h.ing tlie R'ldei frelh pnil.t and fiii^fac- 
iK'm. T! c ivlt (ff the dailies nuiil by no 
le '.Ill's Im tupjceled ; but oa dit once to lie 
e.iiefi.iiv ree.d (net, ami may ever eftcr be 
(XCaJionall > co ili’ltedwiili inuchadvantage. 
'i’h- Greet in d.ilhcs ra-At in value to iliole 
\,c lie.vc n aie, JAodorus Sn.dus, 

Dnar, fius Halic iiii illenin, htiabo, yLlian, 
Arrian’s h-pdu.on (f Alexander ihj 
Great, Pol\.L‘nu'., llciodian ; the f/uirt 
aie, Hijtius, Jithm, (djinti’s Gurtiu',, Iho- 
nn, K'epos, .md Suitorius. We may, 
With a iuilo.’llov.ancc, admit that obfei wi- 
tlon to be jull, mat he wiio w'onid com- 
pletely undcrlland one Clallic, mult dili- 
gently read all. When a young gen lie- 
man is entered upon a courfe of lliele 
fliidles, I would not have him to be diR 
com aged at the checks and dilhcukie. h:: 
will fometimes meet with : if upon clofc 
and due confideration he cannot cntiiely 
inafler any paffage, let him prcxiced by 
conllantand regular reading, he will cither 
find in that author he is upon, or frnie 
other on the fame fubjed, a parallel place, 
that will clear the doubt. 

The Greek authors w'ondcrfully explain 

H h 3 ‘lud 
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apcl lllullratc the Roman. Learning c.ime 
late to Rome, and all the Latin wiiter^ 
follow the plans that were laid out before 
tiiem by the great mafters of Gicece. 

They every where imitate the Greeks, 
and in many places t anflatc \'m. Com- 
pare ’em together, and they will be a com- 
ment to one another; you will by this 
means be enabled to pafs a more certain 
judgment upon the humour and idiom of 
both languages ; and both the ploafure and 
advantage ot your reading wjll be double. 

IjlackwalL 

§ 163. The Greek and Latin Ip'^riters to be 
, compuu'd. 

By a careful comparifon of the Greek 
and Latin writ^ rs, you will fee how judici- 
ouily the latter imitated the f inur; and 
will yuurfelt be ([uahfitd, with ^no'atej plea- 
furo and fucccL, to lead and iT.itate both. 
By obferving what advantages Viigil has 
made of Homer in his id, and of 'Theo- 
criius in his Pafloial.. ; liow cleanly Hmace 
has applied feveial plac' s, out of Anacieon 
and other lyiics, to liL own pu: pole; ) 0 U 
will learn to coded precious iloie.oiit of 
the Ancienl> ; to tian .fnfe tlteir fpiiits into 
your language itli as litilc lols .i.' j ollible ; 
and to borrow with fo much modcily jinl 
diferetion, as to nuke their iiehes your 
owm, without the fcandal of unf. or dealing. 
It will be convenient and plealant to com- 
pare authois together, that weie ctmntty- 
men and fcllow-clii/Cns ; as iMotpides, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon ; that were 
contemporaries; as 'I'ht ocritus and Ckdli- 
machus ; that wait in the lame dialict; as 
Anacreon and Herodotus, in the Ionic; 
Therciitiis, Pindar, and Callimaehus, up- 
on Ceres and the Bath of Palla^, in the 
Doric : that writ upon the fame* fubjed ; as 
Apollonius, Valerius Placcus, .and 'I'heo- 
Ciitus, on the ermlut of Pollux and Arny- 
cus, and the death of Hylas. S.’ru'Ps po- 
lite and curious hilloiyof CatalineL con- 
fpiracy, and TullyS four glorious 01 ations 
upon the lame fubjed, are thebrightcllcum- 
mentaiies upon each other. ’Ihe hidorian 
and the orator fc.arc c difag ree in one parti- 
cular ; and Sallull lias left behind him an 
cverlalling monumert ofhi$ candour .and 
impartia'liy, by owning and commending 
the conlur's vigilance, and meritorious fer- 
vices ; though thefe two gr».at men had the 
misfortune to be violent enemies. He that 
piaifts anal honours an adverfary, Ihcws his 
own gcnciofity and jufticc, by proclaiming 
his .ad erfary’s emin ^ merits. 

By comparing aut .01s mter this method. 


what feems difficult in one will be cafy in 
another ; what one exprefles fhort, ano- 
ther will enlarge upon; and if fome of 
them do not furnint ns with all the variety 
of the dialed and idioms of the language, 
the red will fupply thole defeds. ft wi!} 
likewife be nccdiary for the young fehohr 
diligently to remark and commit to ric- 
mory the relig'ous and civil culioms ofthc 
Ancients: an accuiate knowledge of them 
will make imn capable to difeern and re- 
lilh the propiiety of an author’s words, aiai 
the elegance and graces of his allufion . 
When St. Paul fptaks of Ids fpeedy an- 
pioacliing nnrtyrdorn, he ufes this expref- 
llOil, Lyu y:xj 00/) ; which is a ) 

allufion to that univeiLl cudom of bie 
woild, of pouring wine or oil on the hud 
ofthc vidim ininn diately bcfoie it u is 
flam, 'i'he apoille’s emph.atical v/oid lip- 

nilies wine ii jnll now pouring on my 

head, 1 am Jud going to be faciit'cid m 
Pagan r.'igo and lupeiltiimn. d liat pa! ' • 
of St. Paul, “ Lor I thir.k that trod 'u"h 
“ fet fortli us the apollles ia.'l, as it' ' e 
appointed to death: for w'c aio in.'de ; 
** Iped.icle unto tke w'tJiM, and to ai.gei-, 
and to men ( ; ’ is all (.xpieli'ed in . '/ - 
nidical imtns and cannot be U!Kki'''e 
wit! (uit taking the allnfion that it r. aa- 
leilly H ars to the Ronian glaJiatois, 1 
c.imc lail upon the Huge at noon, and \'.l 
in.iiked out for certain llauglitei and • 
llrudion; being nalted, with a fwanJ 
one hand, and tea. i up, one another in pieci ■ 
with tec othci ; whcie.is, thofe vvho longlii. 
the wild beads in tlic morning were allu.w 
ed w'eapoiii offenfive and dcfenfivc, and 
liad a chance to come off with life, 
mod ancient wmy of givinpr lenience amogi; 
theG;eeks,and paiticulailv the Atheni.'i. , 
was by black and w'Jiite ’ pebbles, cai -I 
U'hofe judges who put tiie h!-’^ 
ones into an urn, pafTed feiitence of coi- 
demnarion upon theperlbii tried ; and ih-n - 
who put in the wlate, acquitted and l.ouh 
licnee we may learn the fignificancy .11 i 
beauty of oiii Saviour’s w-ordsin St, John, 
to him that oveicomctli 1 will give a 
white done I, who .am the criv 
judge of the whole world, will 
fcntence of abfolution upon my faith’yil 
fervants, and the champions of my crol.^; 
and crown them with the incdimablc 
w.ards of immortality and glory, 
arc innumerable places, both in the 
Claffics and the others, which arc 

, 1 Tim. iv. j6, 

4 1 Cor. iv. 5. 

J Rev. u, 
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W undcrftood without a competent know- 
ledge of antiquities. I call tliu wii- 
ttib ot the New Tellament the S.'.cn-d 
Claflics; and lhall, in a |u-o|ur place, en- 
deavour fully to piove, that tliey deteue 
thehighclt charailer for tl'e p.iiuyolilKir 
jnguage, as well as the vuy.u/ol thiir 
Icnic, againll the ignorance of foiae, and 
the infolence of others, who have la Hen 
\eiy rudt'ly upon thcniwith icfpeed lot .elr 
ilvle. _ Every Icholar, and evnv LhiiUian, 
is obliged to the utmoil of his abilities to 
defend thofe venci able a.ttliois rig.iinll all 
esceptior.s, that may in any icfpeCt lead (o 
dimlnllli their value. I cannot but be of 
tnc opinion of thofe gentlemen, who think 
there L propriety in the e\j)rellion, as well 
aWublimity in the fent.ments of tiie New 
'iVilametu ; and ellccm that man a> bad a 
(litic, who ufidervalaes its languar'c, as he 
o a Chridian, who d.nies its dodni.'^s, 
JihUv.uH. 
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1 St. John I. 3.— —Revel, i. i 3 . lov 

20. 

In thiscollei'lion you will find tlie Book 
of (.jod, wiiiten by tlie evaiigidills, and 
apolUes, compiiled in a ino'fadinlrnble 
and Conipieheiilive epitome. A ime CiiliO 
will dHc >vei nmneious inllnnces of eveiy 
iMe in peih !Im:i ; every 'M.ice and oi ai- 
inenl ol ipeeeh ruoic ehalle and beaiailid 
than tJie mod a 1 1111 red and ihliung palfageg 
of the f'cular wiiicm. ’ 

In paiticulai, the difciiption of God, 
and the future llate* of lie.ivenlv glory, In 
Sl.^ I’aul and St. Peter. St. JumeV and Si. 
Jo’m, fai iianic nd the dc'mipiions of 
Jupaei end Olvmpi's, w hicli I hmici , and 
P:i dar, an 1 V ugd, give ns, as the thunder 
and lightnii 1; ol ihei.eat e:v, dotlw latiling 
.ind llalhes of .i S. dm incus, 01 the eternal 
Iciiovah is fupi nor 10 ilw Pag in deities, 
in ,dl the New '!’• ilaincnr, eipccially thefc 
leleid Ja^;,'ge^, (Jod deiiwis 10 mankin 1 


l6|, O/i iht‘ rf lie N ,y ?i da'- 

7nLHt, 

i !'.c cl dhc fcHolar inuil by no mcaiw b'^ 
f> nuiCii wauiing to Ins own duty, plea- 
and impioveinent, as to ne ',kct t!ie 
^'uJy oi the New d'ellamcnt, but iniid be 
piij eic, Ily conveiiani in ihoic iiiedimabie 
whuh have all the ticafuus ol 
'•5' wildoiii, and the word, of eteiiial 
I'i 0 . 1 he ind WMV will 1)C to 

them the hill a.,d iHlof .al ;.our 
dad. e., to open and eloie the da uah I’n.t 
hilled bo(jk, Wiicri'.n you iiave .t faitihlul 
tind i-K'li witeitaining niiior. (u tiiat bief- 
Icd and uumcuIou . woik of irc ledmip- 


la'vs ol mc.e v, mvilci w s of wi'dom, ind 
lilies of huypiiief , wiiich fools and m.ul- 
iiiea lluphllv negletd, 01 impioully fiorn ; 

all ihr h if and biightell beings in 
1. e i.nivetli' icg.'.id tliun witli facied at- 
t'n.tion, and eoiueinplate them with won- « 
d' r and tianfporiing delight. 'I'liefe Hu- 
ll i ns, with a iuii.ible Chiiflun pr.idice 
(w filch thev fo loudly call foi, and fo pa- 
litelicillv pad ) will laile )ou above all 
\v xat’oiw fc.ne, aail deludlag hopes; and 
\<'U J oni putting an undue value 
upoi either the eloquence or {njosnienis 
of tins wo. Id. Ibn\ 

^ 165. ' 7 /r :/,/ CiiiKS to he Jin JteJ. 


’‘On of the woild ; and lure dirudion.s h.ow 
|o qualify and iutitlj yonrfelt for tiiegieat 
hdrenon purchaled by Jdus. 

, I -'^tsexercile will coinpofc your thoughts 
Jnto the fwcetelt Icrenity and cheaifulnels ; 
^nd happily coiifecnte all your time and 
udicb to God. Aficr you Jiave read the 
Greek reftament once o<ver with caie and 
tydiberation, I humbly recommend to your 
sequent and attcniive pcrulal, thefe fol- 
lowing ciiapters: 

' iit. Matthew 5. 6. 7. 25. 26. 27. 28 — 

Mark 1. 1^. St. Luke 2. 9. 15, 16. 

23. 24... St. John I. 1 1. 14. 15. 16. 17. 

*9*20.- Afis 26. 27. Romans 2. 8. 

*-Cor.3. 9. 13. I". 2Cor.4, 

/ ** — 7~Ephcf. 4. 5, 6.- Philipp. 1.2. 

2 *;;^'-Colofr. j. 3.— —I ThfR. 2.5. 

iini. I. 6 2 hlhm. 2. 3. — —Phile- 
mon ^ j 

*^dei all. St. Pclci .dl. St. Jude. 


H'hat we in.iv Ihll qinbfy ouifelves the 
better to le 1 1 and inli h tlic Cladicn., we 
mud jei).aa']y ileay the old Gieek and 
Latin ciiL'cs. C'^f the ibii aic Aiilloib^ 
jJioiufne, Loiigl.-'us, and Dionyfius of Ha- 
lic.irn.illi] , ; of tlie latter are 'I'ully, HoiaC", 
anJ (.dmAilnvii. Tin fc are cnvcellent au- 
thors, wh'.c 1 lead their readers to the 
fountain- iiead of true fenfe and fubliniiiy ; 
ic.ich them the firll and infallihL piiiai- 
ples of convincing and moving eloquence; 
and reveal all the m) fiery and delicacy (tf 
good wilting. WJiile theyjudiciouny dlf- 
cover the cxxellencies of other auihois, 
they fucccfsfully llicw their own ; and are 
gloiious examples of that fublimc they 
praife. They take off the general dillaile- 
fulnefs of precepts; and rules, by their 
dextrous management, have beauty as wi 1 
as ufefulncfs. They were, what cvciy imu 
critic mull be, perfons of great reading 
H h 4 and 
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a^d happy memory, of a piercing faga- 
cily and elegant talte. llcy piaiie with- 
out flattery or partial fa vi. ur j and cenfurc 
without pride or envy. We fliall flill have 
a completer notion of the perfedions and 
beauties^ of the aacients, if \ve read the 
choiceft authois in cur own tongue, and 
fomc of the bell writers of our ncighlx)ur 
nations, who always have the Ancients in 
view, and write with tJieir fpirit and judg- 
ment. We have a glorious let of poets, of 
whom 1 fhall only mention a few, wliich 
are the chief; Spenfer, Shakefpeare, Mil- 
ton, Waller, Denham, Cowley, Drydcn, 
Prior, Add i Ton, Pope; who aie inlpired 
with the true fpiiit of their prcdeccfl'ors 
of Greece and Rome ; and by whofe im- 
mortal works the reputation of the Pnglilh 
poetry is railul much above that of any 
language in Europe. Then wc liavc picfc 
writcis of all proftfiions and degiec'', and 
upon a great variety ol rub,ects, tiue ad- 
mi’’eis and great mailers ol the old Llafics 
and Critics; who obferve their lulcs, and 
write after their inodcls. Wc liave Ra- 
leigh, Claicnckm, Temple, Taylor, Tiliot- 
fon, Sliarp, Sprat, South — with a great 
many others, both dead and living, that 1 
have not time to name, though 1 cileem 
them not inferior to liie illultrious lew 1 
have mentioned; who arc in high ellecm 
with a'l readers of lafle and dillinction, 
and will be long (luoud as biight exam- 
ples of good fenfe and (iiic vvjitng. Ho- 
race and Ariflotle will be lead wii.h greater 
delight and improvement, if w e join with 
them, the Duke ot Jiuckingham’s Eilay 
on Poetiy, Rofeommon’s IVanflation of 
Horace’s Art of Poetry, and Kflay on 
Tranllated Vcife, Mr. Pope's Elfay on 
Criticifm, and Difcourfes bcfoie Ijomer, 
Diyden’s Critical Prefaces and Difcourlcs, 
all the Spe\d;’.tOiS that treat upon Clallical 
Learning, particu’a'ly liie jullly admired 
and celebrated ciliiquc upon Milton’s Pa- 
radife Loll, Dacicr upon Ai illoilc^'. Poe- 
tics. Bolfu on Epic Poetry, Boileau’s Art 
of Poctiy, and Relleetions on Longinus, 
Pr. Felton’s Dificriation on the Claflics, 
:ind Mr. Trapp’s Poetical PrcKdions. 
Thefe gentlemen make a true judgment 
and life of the Ancients : they dlecin it a 
, reputation to own they admire them, and 
borrow from them ; and make a grateful 
return, by doing honour to their memories, 
and defending them againll the at acks of 
feme over- forward wits, who furioufly en- 
vy their fame, and inhnitcly fall Ihort of their 
Hjciit, Jilad'xvfdl, 


ACTS IN PROSE. 

§ 1 66 . hcjl Authors to be read fc^erat 
‘'times over, 

I cannot but here repeat what I faid 
before, of the advantage of reading the 
belt authors feveral times over, 'i here 
mull needs be pJeafure and improvement 
ilia repetition of fuch wi iters as havefrdh 
beauiie.s in cvei y fcAion, and nc\V wonders 
arifing in <'vei y new page. 

One fiiperricial reading exhaulls the 
fmall llorcs of a fuperheial writer, but the 
genuine Ancients, and thole who wiite* 
with their fpiiit and after their pattern, 
are deep and full. An ill w'litten loole 
book is like a foimal coni iiion- place fop, 
who has a fet of phialcs aiul Ibnies, vvhuh 
in a converfaiion or two aie all lun ovei ; 
the man quiekl) iinpovei iPies himfclf, an I 
in a fnv hoiiis becomes perfcAly div .d 1 
inilpid. Put the old Clnlhcs, urd iIum 
geiiUiiie followeis arnoi'p^ li'c inoileins aio 
like aiich natm il geniii , \v o 1 ai ;;a i'n 
f.uling lupply ol giavl I' i h' cii all Occa- 
fums ; and gr.ilifes his cumpanv wiili .1 
perpetual and ciianulng vaiiety. 

ILL 

§ 167. 7 he Rife and Prcfr-rJ] (f 
J biml C)tl\ij)n. 

Ancient Greece, in its happy diys. u.is 
the feat cl l.ibeity, of 6cieiici.s, aiul d 
Aif^. In thibfur legicn, leitile ol vm', 
the i'ipic wiheis c.uiie liill ; them l!ie Ly- 
ric; then tl'e'Eiagic ; and, lailly, the llil- 
toiians, the* Comic Wiiicrs, and the Or.i- 
tois, e -ch in thei; turns delighiii'g whole 
multitudes, and commanding the attention 
and almiiaiion of all. Nows when wile 
and thinking men, the iubtil inviillgators 
of pii.ifiples and caulcs, obleived the 
wondei lid efl'eil of tliele works upon tiie 
human mind, they were prompted to en- 
quire whence this Ihould piocecd ; lor that 
it ibou’d happen merely fiom Chance, 
they could not well believe, 

Heie therefore we have the rife and ori- 
gin ol Criticilm, which in its beginning 
was “ a deep and philofophical feaich into 
the primary laws and elements ol good 
writing, as far as they could be collc^-d- 
“ ed from the moll: approved perlbrin- 
'* anccs.’* 

In this contemplation of authors, the 
firll critics not only attended to the powers 
and different fpccies of words ; the force 
of numgrou.s compofition, whether in prole 
or veifc; the aptitude of its various kinds 
to difterent fubjeds j but they farther con- 
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Kicrcd that, which is the bafis of all, that is 
to fay, in other words, the meaning of the 
fenfe. This led them at once into the 
mod curious of fubjeds; tJie natine of 
man in general; the diderent cluiradeis 
of men, as they differ in rank oi age ; 
their reafon and their pallions; how the 
one was to be perlua'^ed, the othei^, to be 
railed or calmed; the places oi repoiiioiics 
to which wc may recur, when we u.int 
proper matter for any of thefc purpofe^. 
Belides all this, they lliidied fentiments 
and manners; what conllitutes a woik; 
what, a whole and paits ; what, the 
elfcnce of piobablc, and even of natuial 
fiitua', a' contiibuimg to conihtute a jail 
ciianiatiC fable. hani.K 

^ 168. Pl.ATO, Aristotlk, '' 1 ’hlo- 

p H R A s r u s , a> 7 i/ other G r l t k ^liuhot s 

tf i'hilojofoual tticijhi. 

Much of this kind may be fnind in dif- 
feient p:Ms of Plato. But A; h.olle, hi', 
dil'ciple, who may be c.dled the lyllenia- 
iiojf of his mailer’s do^ftiines, lias m his 
tAO Ueatifes of poctiy and rlieiuiie, with 
furli wondeiralpenetV.iiiondet rlupcvi ( very 
part of the ful)Je<l;l, iliat he may be jullly 
called ttie Fallicrof Criticifm, beta from 
tnc age when he lived, and from his tiuly 
ti mfeendent g^mius. The criticifm v.hiJi 
lias capital wiiter taught, has fo intun.ite 
a contlpondence and alliance with philo- 
lo])hy, that we can call it b\ no oi.her 
"'One, than li-at of Phdofopiucal Giiti- 
cjim. 

'i’o Aridotle fuccccded his difclple d’hao- 
phralla^, who followed his mailer’s exam- 
ple in the Itudy of criticilm, as may 1 e 
hvn in the catalogue of his writings, pre- 
fcrvtd by Diogenes Laertius. Put all the 
t^niical works of Thcopliralliis, as will as 
f'f many others, are now loll, d'lie prin- 
<:ir-l authors of the kind now remaining in 
Greek are Demetrius of Phalcja, Diony- 
hus of Halicarnafius, Dionyfius Longinio, 
fngciher with Ilermogene?, Apluliomus, 
Sod a few others. 

' Of thefe the mod mallerly feems to be 
Demetrius, who was the eariit d, and who 
appears to follow the precepts, and even 
tfic^tcxiof Aridotle, with far gieater at- 
tention than any of the red. His exarn- 
it mud be confeffed, are fometimes 
^bfeure, but this wc rather impute to the 
^^ftrudlivc hand of time, which has pre- 
^<inted us from feciflg many of the origi- 
^ authors. 


Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, the next in 
ordei, may be laid to have written with 
judgment upon the foice of numerous 
compoiition, not to mention other irafls on 
the fubjeiff of oratory, and thole alio criti- 
cal as well as hiiloiical. Longinus, who 
was in time f.ir later than tliefe, fecins 
piincipall) to lia\e had in view the pallions 
ami the iimnniintion, in die tre.uing of 
winch he has accjuiied a ju(l applaufe,^ind 
expieded himlelt with a dignity fuitahlc to 
the fubjeil. [ ne icll of the Gieek critic?, 
though tliey h.ue laid many iifcfiil things, 
have \ct lo minutely ir.iihiplied the rules 
of art, and fo much conlipcd thcmlcives to 
the oiaiory of thetiibimal, that they ap- 
pear of no gieat fervice, as to good writing 
in general. ^ 

§ l6iy. Phtlcjrphical Ciiti^s (inori^ tht 

Romans, 

Among the Romans, the flid critic of 
note was Cicero; who, though far below 
Ajillotlc in depth cf philofophy, may be 
fiid, lilce hiiii, to liavc exceeded all his 
couniivmen. As hj^ ccicbiated treatife 
conctiiiing the Oiaior is written in dia- 
ling iic, wlicre tin* Ijx'aluis intioduccd arc 
the gieated men of Ins nation, wc have 
incidentally an elegant (ample of ihofc 
irannci and that pi'iilenel',, which were 
pi'ciiliai to the le.nlmg charatilers during 
the Roman c'mm unweahh. 'J'here we 
m..y lie Me In ii.i\ n/ui of fiec and accom- 
phlljed mill, biime a baler addrefs had fet 
tint llindaid, which lias been too often 
t.ikrn for good bleeding ever fince. 

Next to Ciccio came Horace; who 
often, in Ollier paits of his wiitings, ads 
tl.c Clitic and ftholai, but whole Art of 
Poetry is a ilandard (d’ its kind, and too 
well known to need any encomium. After 
Horace arole Qni- dilian, Cicero’s admirer 
and follower, wlio appeals, by his works, 
not only learned and ingcr.ious, but, what 
is dill moie, an honell and a worthy man. 
He likewifc dwells too much upon the 
oratoiy of the tribunal, a fift no way fur- 
pri/.ing, when wc confider the age in 
which he lived: an age when tyrannic go- 
vernment being the fafhion of the times, 
that nobler fp.cies of eloquence, I mean 
the popular and deliberative, was, with all 
things truly liberal, degenerated and funk. 
I’hc later Latin rhetoricians there is no 
need to mention, as they little help to il- 
iuflrate the fubjefl in hand, I would only 
xepiet, that the fpecies of criticifm here 
mcnticned, 
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mentioned, as far at leafl as handled by 
the more able mafters, is that which we 
have denominated Criticifm Philofophical. 

Harris. 

§ 170. Concerning the Progtffs of Criii^ 
cifm in its fccond Species^ the Htjiorical — 
Grekk and Roman C)2iicSy hy ^vhom 
this Spates (f Critictfin was i/di/vatt'd. 

As to the Criticifm already ticated, wc 
find it not confined to any one paiticuhir 
aathor, but containing gencial rules ofa.t, 
cither for judging or writing, couliii.icd 
by the example not of one amho.-, but of 
many. Rut we know from tvpciienc'*, 
that, in proccC of time, languages, cui- 
toms, manners, laws, goveininents, and 
religions, infenfibly change, 'i’he Mace- 
donian tyranny, after the fita! battle of 
Cha:ronca, wrought mucli of this kind 
in Gieece: and the Roman tyianny, after 
the fatal battles of Pharfalin and Philippi, 
carried it throughout the known world. 
Hence, therefore, of tilings obfolete the 
names became obfolete alio; and authors, 
who In their own age weie intelligible and 
cafy, in after days grew diilicult and ob- 
feure. Here then we behold tlie rife of a 
fecond race of ciitics, the tnbeof fcholialC, 
cominciuaiois, and evplainers. 

Thefc naturally attached themfclves to 
particular authors. Aiillarclius, HuUnnis, 
Knllathius and many otlicrs, bellowed 
iheir laboiiis upon Homer; Proclus and 
'IVaizes upon Hcliod; the fame Piocliis 
and Olympiodorus upon Plato; bimpli- 
cius yVmiiionius, and Philoponus, upon 
Aililotle ; Ulpian upon Dcmollhcnes; Ma- 
crebius and Afcoinus upon Ciccio; Cdli- 
<ngus upon ^riieociitu>; Donatus upon 
'I'ercnce; Sci viu.s upon Migil ; Aero and 
Po’.}''hyiio upon Horace; and fo witli ic- 
fpeeR to others, as well pliilofopheis as 
poets and orators. To tlicfe fcholndis may 
be added tlie level nl compofers of Lexi- 
cons; fuch .as Hefyehiu;, Philoxeniis, Sui- 
cias, ive. alfo the wiliers upon Giammar, 
fuch as Apollonius, Prifcian, Sofipatrr, 
Charifius, ic. Now all tlicfe pains-takiug 
men, confidercd together, may be faid to 
have completed another fpecics of criticifm, 
a fpccics which, in dilVnidion to the former, 
we call Criticifm Hidorical. 

And thus things continued, though in a 
declining way, till, after many a fevere 
and unfncccfsful plunge, the Roman em- 
pire funk through the weft of Europe. 
Latin then foon loll its purity ; Greek they 
hardly knew; Claflics, and their Scho- 


liafts, were no longer ftudied; and an 
fucceeded of legends and crufades. 

Hid. 

§ 1 7 1 . Moderns cmivctif in the tii'o Speaes 
aj Ci/t.cifm hrftr: vie'ittcncd^ the VhtUfo. 
/■/ lull (ihd tic Ilijlonca! — the lajl Sli'I cf 
Cti'ii ’ tc n.onero'is — /!>'>/?, mentioned tn 
this Sr.tr', cerfmd to tire Grelk und 
L A 'I f N lu ig es. 

At length, after :i long and barberous 
pciieJ, wnen tlie Huaies of monkery began 
to iitiif, and the iigiit of humanity once 
again t :> div. the aits alfo of criticifm 
iMfenhlily resivci. ’I'i, tiuc, indeed, the 
.lullois of the piilofopliical fort (1 mean 
tliat v.iiich KijK'Cts the caules and prin- 
ciples of good wiitiag in general) ueic 
not many in number. However, of this 
lank, aiuoiig the iiali.ius, were Vida, ai.J 
tlic elder Scaliger; among the Prcmch 
wcie Rajiin, Jlouhouis, lioilcau, togcthei 
with Boiiu, the moll methodic and accu- 
rate of them alb In our own coiintrs, 
our nobility may be fil l to have dillin- 
guilhed tliemfelves; Loid Rofeommon, in 
hi.s LIfiy upon tranflared Verle; the Duke 
of lluckinghani, in his Hilay on Poetry; 
and laud Shaftlhuiy, in his trcatile called 
Advice to an Authoi : to whom may be 
added, our late admired genius. Pope, in 
his truly elegant poem, the Ellay upon Cii* 
licifm. 

d'he Hiftoui fes of Sir JoHiua Reynolds 
upon painting liavc, after a philofophictd 
maniK., invciligated the piinciples of an 
ait, uiiith no one in practice has better 
veiified than liirnfelf. 

We huve mciuioncd thcTe difeourfes, 
not onl\ from tlieir merit, but as they in- 
cidentally teach us, that to wiitc well upon 
a liberal art, we mull write philolophically 
— that all the liberal arts in their priiwi- 
ples aic congenial—- and that thefe piin- 
ciplcs, when traced to their common fourcc, 
aie found all to terminate in the fiifl phi- 
lofophy. 

Rut to purfue our fubjedl— However 
fmall among moderns hiay be the numbtr 
of thefe Philofophical Critics, the writeis 
of hidorical or explanatory criticifm hav^ 
been in a manner innumerable. To name, 
out of many, only a few — of Italy were 
Bcroaldus, Ficinus, ViClorius, and Rober- 
tclliis; of the Higher and Lower Germany 
were Erafmus, Sylburgius, Le Clerc, and 
Fabricius; of France were Lambin, Du- 
Vall, Harduin, Capperoncrius ; of Eng- 
land were Stanley (editor of iEfehylus) 
Gataker, 
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Gatalier, Davies, Clark (editer of Homer) 
together with multitudes more from every 
region and quarter, 

Thick fis autumnal leaves that ftiow the 
brook 'i 

In Vallomhiof.i. — — ~— 

Cut I fear 1 have given a flrange cata- 
logue, where wc leek in vain tor Inch il- 
lullricus perlonages, as Selultris, Cyrus, 
Alexander, C.eiar, Attila, T'orttia, 'I'a- 
nierlanc, &c. Tlic heroes of this work 
(if i may be p.rdoned for calling them 
lo) have only aimed in ictircment to pre- 
lent ub with knowledge. Knowledge only 
v/as their objed, not havock, nor dcvaila- 
tioji. Hams. 

^ 172. Qm^tkrs Lcxicam and Di than- 
a)i.Sy and Authors upon Grivn/rats. 

Alter Ccjinmentaiors and hditors, we 
mud not forg t the cOinpilers ot Lexicons 
and Dndionancb, Inch as Chail-s and 
Henry Stevens, Favorinus, L 'in'lanune, 
Cud.tus, Cooper, Faber, Aeliiib, and 
others. To thefc al 0 we may add tiic 
aiuJiors upon Gianirnar; in v. hkh lub- 
jed the Famed (Leeks, when theyuyjitud 
the F.alLl^d the way, MolchopuUis, Chiy- 
loloias, Lafcari', 'ihicodoic Ckiza; th<. n 
in Italy, Lauientius Valli; in Lnghiiul, 
Crocin and Liniccr; in Spain, SamTius; 
111 the Low C.ountiie.s, Volnus; in l-iante, 
L ehu SCiiliger by his relidciice, ti.onyji 
1'/ bit til an liaban, togetntr w ith thole 
a’nle wjiteis MeiT, de iA)iC Roial. ^Nor 
ouyju we to omit the wiiteu. cd Fhilolo- 
gikd Kpilles, lu.h as Lminuel Maitia; 
noi the writers ffLitciaiy Catalogues (in 
i'reneh called Cat.ilogues Rairunnc.b) laen 
Us the account of the manulciipts in t'le 
iit.periai library at \ lenna, by liainbccius; 
or of the Aiabic inaiuiRiipis in lue Licu- 
iial libraiv, by Micli.tci Cafni. 

' ^ ilnd. 

5 173 . Modnn Crincs of fhr ExpLna^ 

t'ry Kindy ccn. minting klodt'i n A' nUt ^ - 

Le \ ifcgrapbet's — » Lh aniniai / ans — / ) anj- 

latLrs. 

Though much hlflorical explanation has 
been beftowed on the ancient Clailics, yet 
have the authors of our own country by 
no means been forgotten, having excr- 
ciled many critics of learning and inge- 
nuity. 

Mr. Thomas Warton (befides his fine 
edition of Theocritus) has given a curious 
hiftory of Engliili Poetry duiing the mid- 
dle ceaturics; Mr, Tyrwhit, much accu- 
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rale and diverfified erudition upon Chau- 
cer; Mr. Upton, a learned Comment on 
the Faiiy (^lecn of Spenfer; Mr. Addifon, 
many pulue and elegant Spedators on the 
Conduct and Ikxiuticbof the I'aiadife Loll; 
Dr. Warton, an Lllay on the Genius and 
Writing', of Pope, a work filled with fpe- 
culations, in a talle pcrfedlly puie. Tiic 
loveib of litciaturc would not foigive me. 
wcic I to omit that oinamcnt of her fex 
and country, the ciitic andpatronefs ofoun 
illulliioub Shakeipeaic, Mrs. Montague. 
For the honour of ciiticllni, not only the 
divines alieady mentioned, but others aJfo, 
of rank Ihll fupeiior, have bellowed their 
lahouis upon our c.ipital poets (Shake-. 
ipeare, Milton, Cowley, I’ope) fufpend- 
ing for a while their level cr ihidics, to re- 
lax in thele regioib of genius and imagi- 
nation. 

'I'hc DFVionailtb of Minllicw, Skinner, 
Spelinan, Sumner, Juniu„, mid Johnfon, 
aie all well known, and jullly cllceincd. 
Such lb the incut of tlic lad, that our lan- 
guage does not polleib a more copious, 
leatned, and valu.d>lc woih. For gram- 
matical l.nmv ledge we ought to mention 
with dhlmetion ihe learned prelate, Dr, 
Jjowth, bhliop of London; whole admira- 
ble tiael oa the (irainmar of the Englifii 
langjagt, evuy lover of that language 
oLigi't 10 fiiKly a 'd iiiulei Hand, if he w'OulJ 
uii:-, nr even ip, ak it, with purity and 
pUe,lio,l. 

f.et iny coiPli;, men loo rcfledl, that in 
Hud) lie; a wcik upon this iubjcdl, they arc 
1.0c ordy lUidjing a language in which it 
h.eomeb them 10 be knowing, but a ]an% 
guage which can bo.i'l of as many good 
hookb .n any among the living or modern 
la;'guagcb of Luiojjc. I'iie wi iters, born 
and educated in a free country, have been 
lelt for years to theii native freedom. 
'1 hen p.i_^v 5 have been never defiled with 
an index expuigatorius, nor their ge-‘ 
nius ever lliackled wiili the terrors of an 
inquiiitlon. 

May this invaluable piivilcge never be 
impaiied either by the lund of power, or 
by licentious abui'e ! UuL 

§ 174. On Tranjlators, 

Perhaps with the critics juft deferibed I 
ought to arrange Tranflator:>, if it be true 
that tranllation is a Ipecies of explanation, 
which differs no otherwife from explana- 
tory comments, than that thefe attend to 
parts, while tranllation goes to the whole. 

Now as tranflators are infinite, and ma- 
ny of them (to borrow apluafe from fportf- 

men) 
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men) unqualificdperfor!?, I fhall enumerate 
only a few, and tnofe fuch as for tlieir me- 
rits have been dcicrvcdly elieemed. 

Of this number I may very truly recLon 
Meric Cafaubon, the tranflator of Ma cu^ 
Antoninus; Mrs. Carter, the tranflator of 
Epiftetus; and Mr. Sydcnlrim, the tranf- 
lator of many of Plato’s Di.ilogues. All 
thefe feeni to have accurately untlerdood 
the orip^inal language from which they 
tranflated. Put that is not all. ^i'he au- 
thors tranflated being philolbphcr.s, tlic 
tranflators appear to h.ive ihidied the ihle 
of their philofophy, well knowing that in 
ancient Gicccc every fcdl of philofophy, 
like every fciencc and arc, had a language 
of its own*. 

To thefe may be added the icTpcflahle 
names of Melmoth and of Hampton, of 
franklin and ot Potter; nor fliould 1 omit 
a few others, whofe labouis have been fi- 
milar, did I not recoiled the tiite, though 
elegant a^dmonition: 

— — — fugil incpaiahile tempus, 

Singula dum capti cii cuinv cdaniur ainoi e. V 1 1 ; o . 

llnna. 

i 175. Ri/' of the third Sfeirs (f C.it:- 

lijniy the Cort ctlivc-^priie/fd hy the An- 
hut much mo): ly tie Modir;is\ ard 

•why, 

put wc arc now to enquire after nr.o- 
ther fpecies of Criticiffn. All ancient 
books, having been prcleived by tian- 
Icripiion, ucre liible, through ignorance, 
negligence, or fraud, to be conupicd in 
different ways, that is to fay, by 
K’trcnchings, by additions, and by altera- 
tions. 

To remedy thefe evih., a thiid hut of 
ciiiiclfm arofe, and that was Ciiticiim 
Coru'dive. The bufmefs of this at full 
wu, painfully to collate all ilie vaiiuus co- 
pies of authority, and then, from amidll 
tlic variety of readings thus collccku, to 
cltablifii, by good rcalons, either the true, 
vr the moh piobablc. In this fenfe uc 
may call fuch criticifm not only corrective 
liut authoritative. 

As the number of thefe corruptions inufl 
needs have increafed by length of time, 
hence it has happened that corredive cri- 
ticllm lias become much more necciTary in 
thde later ages, than it was in others more 
ancient. Not but that even in ancient days 
various readings have been noted. Of this 
l^iad there aie a multitude in the text of 

* Sec Hermes, p. 2691 


Homer ; a Hd not fmgular, when wc CC:i- 
fidcr his great antiquity. In the Ccan- 
I’lenti of A’.'inot'ius and Philopomis upon 
Ailih'tle, tli'.’ e is mention in.ide of feve- 
j d in the u t'f tint philofopher, which 
rii coi.'nmiiMlon compare and exa- 

mii.e. 

Wc fnd ilie fane in Aulas (xclllus, as 
(0 tJic R.i.r.an aulhois; v.hcrc it is withal 
rem.'iLab'j, i! at, even in tint early pe- 
riod, much llrcfs is laid upon tlic authority 
of ancient nl:lnulvri|H^, a leading in Ci- 
cero being juilincd fi can a copy made by 
his learned liccd-man, 'i'iio; and a read- 
iitg in Viigil’s (icoigics, fjom a look 
Vviiicji liad once beloneed to V^irpllk fa- 
mily. 

liut fince the revival of liicraturo, to 
corred h.n been a bufmefs of much more 
latitude, liavnig continually employod, foi 
two centuries and a h t!r, both the pain, of 
tin moil laborious, and the v. us of' the moil 
acute. Many of the kaiMMlmui befoio 
ciuimci^fed uojc not cmlv fonoiis as hif- 
toiical critics, but as co.iolIivc alfo. buch 
v.eic the two Scaligen (ot whom one ha> 
been .I'ica ly mentioncc), ) l/t-) the t'Ao 
C'afaul'.ons, Salmofius, the liunlii, Gnc- 
vins, tlie Gronovii, jJui imin, K tiller, Wailh, 
bcntley, Pc.'tree, and Maiklaiid, In the 
f.tnie chik, and in a i.mk higiily eminent, I 
place Mr. 'loupe ot Coinwall, w’o, in Ins* 
K'uci Jatioiis upon buidas, and his edition 
of kongiiiu?, has fLcn. n a ctitical acumen, 
and a cm.npaf. of learning, that may juflly 
.mange him with the moil dilliuguiihcd 
icholais. Nor mufl 1 foiget Dr. Taylor, 
rcfukntiary of St. Paul’s, nor Mi. Upton, 
picbendary of Rocheller. 'Phe former, by 
Ills edition of Demollhencs, (as far as he 
lived to cury it) by his Lylias, by his 
Comment on the Maimor Samlvieenfe, and 
other critical pieces; the latter, by his 
coned and ekgant edition, in Greek and 
Latin, of Arnan’s Epideius (the fir i of 
the kind that had any preteuilon.s to be 
called complete) ha\ e rendered theinlelves, 
as Scholars, lading ornaments of their 
country. Thefe two valuable men were 
the friends of my youth ; ttie companions 
of my focial, as well as my literary hours. 
I admired them for their erudition ; I 
loved them for their virtues j they arc now 
no more— 

His falt<m .accumulcm donis, ct fung{ir inani 

Muaerc— . ViRc. 

Ibid. 

i 17 ^ 
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Crificifn ?n;[v have been abufed—yet 
defended, as of the laji Imfotta/ue to the 
Crnfe of Literature, 

But licrc was tb^ misfortune of this l.tft 
fpecics of ciiticifin. 'i no bell of things 
pnis into -iijuIc. There wcic nuaic- 
lous corruption-, in many of the linelf nu- 
thors, which neither aiiLionl owirions, nor 
M.mefciipts cculd he i], Wjiac tlien was 
to he done ? — Weie foims fo fiii to lemaln 
disuguted, ar.d be feen tor ciei under inch 
jppajent blcmlibe-'' — “ No (fi\ 3 aciitic,) 
Conjeflure can cure ail — Conjeduie, 

“ whole peifoiinances are for the moll pait 
more cert.iin than any tiling that we am 
'• exhibit iioni the authority ol manii- 
“ feripts'.” — We will not al'<, upon this 
wciderful afl’ertion, ho\e, if I'o c: iiain, can 
It be caihd coiijcdlmc ?— ’Ti. enougli to 
obleive (be it called as it n"y) that this 
Ipiiit of conjvxdure lias too en'u n palled into 
jn intenipeiatc excels: and then, whale\i-r 
it may have boalled, has done rno'o mii' 
chief iiy far than goovl. Aeihors havch.en 
taken in hand, like a". iti-Ciiical iabj^-s, 
only to difplay the fldl! :ind ahlh'les (.1 t'.e 
aiii'l; fo that the end of ma.iV an cd.i ' n 
leans often to have been no inoie ilrn to 
exhibit the gtcat lag. .c it/ and eiudine-i '-f 
an editor. 'I’he joy (d tie laflt wa. tie 
lionour of iiKitdi *g, ih coauprions -vrio 
ioeglitwltn a inoie lii.m comino.i : i.:.'n* 
tion, as each of l!i m a.ie.Kltd .1 tejba.oay 
to tile edit jr and liL- .lit, 

/I’ld here 1 In g hvavc, b” Vv,ny ol di- 
rrefion, to 1 elite a ihoit lluiy ci •iceii’ing 
a noted cmpiiie. “ Ileirg ci'ce in a ball- 
“room ciow'.lcd wttli compmy, he w.is 
“ afked by a ge.i'Ieman, what lie thought 
“ of Inch a la ly r was it not pity thut fic 
“ fquinted “ S juint ! Sir I” lepILd the 
dodor, “ I vvifh every hidy in the room 
“ li[uinu’ti; there ret a man in Euiope 
“ can cu.e fquiniiny but mvltlf.” — 

But to teturn to our lubjed — wall in- 
deed w'oultl it be for the cain'e ol letters, 
'verethis I>oId conjcLlu...! fpli it confined to 
works of f.cond rate, where, let it chaiu^e, 

' expunge, or add, as happens, it may be 
tokrably fure to leave matters, as they 
or if not much better, at Icall not 
inuch worfe: but when the divine geriufes 
higher rank, whom wc net only ap- 
plaud, but in a manner revere, when ihclc 
come to be attempted by petulant correct 
^or.s, and to be made the fubjedt of their 
V'Unton caprice, how can wc bat exclaim, 
^i^h a kind of religious abhorrence-— 

tmm procul I 0 ! procul f fte profani I 
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Thcfc fentimrnts m.iy be applied even 
to tie* celebrated Bentley. It would have 
become that able wiitei, though in litera- 
ture and natuial abilities among the firft 
of his age, had lie been moie temperate 
in his criticilm upon the Paradife Loll; 
h.ad he not fo repeatedly and injuriouBy 
(iliTed violence to its author, from an af- 
fected fiipeiiority, to which he had no pre- 
O’lice. But the Twige of conjedure feemn 
to h.i\e lH/,cd hiiTi, as that of jealoufy did 
Medea: a lage which Ihe con fell herfclf 
iiiuble to leiill, although llic knew the 
jmfcliiefs it would prompt her to per- 
peliate. 

And now to obviate an unmciitcd cen- 
fine, (as if 1 wcic an enemy to the thing, 
lioin being an enemy to itsabiife) 1 would 
have it remembered, it is not either with 
ciiticllin or ciilics that 1 piefiime to find 
fiult. The arts, and its piofeUbrs, wdiile 
they piadifc it with temper, I truly ho- 
nOiir; and think, that wcie it not for tlicir 
at iie and learned labouis, wc fliould be 
ill d.i'igerof degenciating into an age of 
dunces. 

Imh.ed Clitics (if I may lu allowed the 
ni' t.ij ’m'i ) are . foit of m.iliers of the cc- 
iv'iKuy iu the couif of leiieis, tlirougli 
i.imie . ihrnce we .me inno'hicc.l into 
r(..’U‘ I r t'le firll .and bell (..imj'-u-ii . Should 
we eve I , tiu*r:dbre,b\ idl ■ pi( ja liejs.ig.ainll 
p. aiptiy, icilr.il recui ’ciw, .’ivi wc know 
1 o' i.'lnt, cOlUe to l)*;dir L a ii 'it, and re- 
jc. [ tiicm iiom (wi I'.o",, 1 . I. wrll if wc 
do not flight alio tl'M.; I Id a ..iih wliom 
ciificdm conviiie', bnonei;; cmilent to 
read them In ti n S.'iio.'s ot is lliil 

Wolfe) in ti.mll.ili'ij. oi li imI iiimis, or 
(what Is woilee\ n ih 'i d .'.t) not to K'.^d 
them at all. And I 'vviii be l/i! 1 to afleit, 
if thatihooldcv n- f n-pen, \\( llm!) fpeedilvy 
Rtuin into liiole de.s (»f iLiuiiefs, out of 
which we happdv ci.ietgvd upon the revival 

ot ancient iue.at'ue. Haru^, 

§ ] 7 . 7 / " r.p, c // 1 itm , -aine f ^jl. 

It .lopea. , that not only in (irecce, liil 
in other count) 1 !" nioie bubaious, the firfl 
wj icings were in mctic, and of an epic call, 
recording vvarw ba'des, lieioes, gliclls; the 
marvcllou: always, and ofceii the incredi- 
ble. Men ieeiucd to have ihoiighr, th.it 
the highei they loarcd the more important 
they Ihould nppearj and tha" tin; common 
life, which they then lived, va-^s a thing too 
contemptible to merit imitation. 

Hcncc it followed, th.it it wa? not till 
this common life rendcri-d rcfptctable 
by more refined and poliflicci manners, that 

men 
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men thought It might be copied, fo as to 
gain them applaufe. 

Even in Greece itfelf, tragedy had at- 
tained its maturity many years before co- 
medy, as may be fjcii by comparing the 
age of Sophocles and Euripides with that 
of Philemon and Menander. 

Eor ourlclvcs, v'c (bill find moll of our 
firft poets prone to a turgid bombafi, and 
mod of our firit piofaic writers to a pe- 
dantic lllilnefs ; winch lude dylcs gradu- 
ally improved, but reached not a clalfical 
puiity fooncr than d'illotlon, Dryden, Ad- 
difon, Shaftlbury, Prior, Pope, Aiterbury, 
&C. &c. Hitrriu 

§ 178. Nothing e\‘cdh'ut in literary Per^ 
foymanca happens from Chance^ 

As to what is ailerted loon after upon 
the efficacy of caufes iu works of ingenuity 
and art, we think in gcnoial, that the effed 
mull alwavs be piopoitioned to its caufe. 
Jt is hard ft)r him, who reafons attentively, 
to refer to cliance any lupcilative pioduc- 
lion. 

Efll'ds indeed llrike u?, nhen we are not 
thinking about the caufe; yet may we he 
aflurcd, if V, c r^ltcv^'c, that a caufe there is, 
and that too a caufe inttlligent and 1:1- 
ticmal. Nt tlilag would pe 1 haps more con* 
tiil'Uto to give li.atnib; tiuly eiiticil, than 
on ev’ei'/ uec o'ion to iiuefUgate this caufe, 
end to aih C/ii: hives, upon feeling any un- 
common ellcd, V, hv V.. aie tlnis uedighted ; 
why iliii'. eh' etcJ ; uhv mdied into pity; 
why nm Ic to f'ndd.r w.tli lusiroi ? 

Till tl'is ’’ i' Vveil nnfweied, all is 
daikimi^ ; and i ui adnhua’-'on, like that of 
the vuieai, foUivded upun ignoon cc. 

ll:J. 

§ 179. Plc C.iiph A’ (J Jifih Ex^ 

ei '!. '10. 

To explain, bv a few eA.imjdes, rlait are 
known to all, and h;r that lea.on hcic 
alleJgcd, beeaiile they aie kno'An. 

I .mi ilruck Vvitli the n' ;ht feene in Vir- 
giTs I'oui th yEnetd — '‘’i’Ke unlvjifal fiience 

** throughout the globe — die fweet red of 

its \arious Inhabitants, foothing their 
“ cares and forgetting their laboui: — the 
** unhappy Dulo alone jelllefs; lelllcfs, 
‘‘ agitated with impetuous palhons.'’-— 
iEu. iv. 522. 

I am aifeded with the dory of Regu- 
lus, as painted by Wed — The crowd of 
•* .anxious friends, perfuading him not to 
“ return — his wife fainting through fenfi- 
“ bility and fear— perfons the lead con- 


« neded appearing to feel for him, yet 
“ himfelf unmoved, inexorable, and Hern.§ ** 
Herat. Carm. L. iii. Od. 5. 

Without referring to thefe deeply tragic 
fccnes, what charms has mufic, when a 
mallcriy band paE uncxpededly from loud 
to foft, or fiom foft to loud ! — When the 
fy/lcm changes from the greater thiid to 
the lefs ; or reciprocally, when it change? 
from this lad to the former. 

All tlicfc effefts have a fiinilar anJ well 
known caufi-, the amadiig force which c'^,- 
traries acquire, either by juxta-pofition, or 
by quick I'uctcflion. UiJ. 

^ 1 80 . IPhy Contraries have this Ff:}. 

But we alk dill faither, Wliy jiave con- 
traries this force ?-»Wc anfwer, Becauh'. 
of nil things wliich d'luT, none difi'ci 10 
widely. Sound dilfci > fiom dailtncG, bui 
not fo mucli as from lik i ce ; daiknehdik 
feis fiom found, but not fo much as fiom 
liglit. In the fame intenlk manner diiki 
repofe and rcdlednclh; felicity and nn. 
fery; dubious folicitudc and fiim icfolii- 
tion : the epic and the comic ; the fuhliine 
and the ludicrous. 

And why differ contmrics thus widely^ 
— Becaufe while attiibutcs, limply ditreicnt, 
may co-cxill in the fame lubjckl, contra* 
rics cannot co-cxi(l, but always dellior 
one anotlicr. Ihus the fame maible ni.i/ 
be botli white and hard, but the lame 
maihle cannot he both white a 'J bl.tk. 
And Inmce it follows, that as tlmii tlilh’* 
rence is more intcufe, fo is our is.cogmtion 
of them more vivid, and our impicf.cas 
more perinanent. 

'Ehi^ cfikT of conlratics Is evident even 
in objeds of fenfe, wliere imagination and 
intclled .a:c not in the lead concerned. 
When we pafs (for example) fiom a liot- 
houfe, wc feel the common air more in* 
tcnfclycool; when u'c pafs from a daik 
cavern, wc feel the common light ct the 
dav more intenfely glaring. 

But to proceed to indanccs of another 
and a very different kind. 

Few feenes are more affeding than th'’ 
taking of Troy, as dcfcrlbcd in the fecond 
Eneid — The apparition of llcdor to 
“ Eneas, when aflccp, announcing to him 
** the commencement of that direful event 
« —the didant lamentations, he.yd by 

Eneas as he awakes— his afeending the 
" houfe-top, and viewing the city in flames 
« — his friend Pentheus, efcaped from dc- 

“ drudion,and relating to hirn their wretch- 

cd and deplorable condition— Eneas 
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« with a few friends, nifhlng in to the thlck- 
« cil danger — their various fuccefs til] 

“ they all perllh, but himfdfandiwomore 
—the affeding feencs ol horror and pity 
and Priam’s palacc—a Ton flain at hi^ f.i- 
“ thcr’s feel; and th*,* immediate maliacre 
“ of the old monarch himfclf— Kneas, on 
« iielngthis, infpired with the meniorvof 
“ hib own fitlicr — hi^ rdblvlng to retmn 
hrane, having novv lod ah jus compa- 
“ idums — his feeing Htlen ii; tae w.^y, ami 
his defign to difpaU'Ii fo wlched a woman 
« — Venus interpoih.g, and llii-uing him 
« (by removing the iilm troni Ids eyes) 
the molt lublime, though mod diieful, of 
“ all fights ; the Gods themlelves bulied 
" in 'froy’s dellrudion ; Neptune at one 
“ employ, Juno at another, P.illas at a 
tldrd— It is not Helen (l.ivs \'eiun) 

“ but the gods, that aic the authors of 
“ )our country’s luin — it is their inclc- 
“ mency,” SiQ, 

Not lefs folcmn and awful, though lefs 
leading to pity, is tlie comnn neement ol 
t!ie fivtli Maeid — “ 'i'he b'l)\ I’s c ivein — 
her frantic gelturcs, and pioplucy — the 
“ rcqucll of Eneas to defcjudiothc Ihades 
— her anfwer, and infoimation about ih.e 
“ lofs of one of his fiend'. — the fate ot 
“ poor Mifeniis — h-s funei.d — the golden 
“ bough difcoveied, a pieparatory cir- 
*' cumibnee for tin' delcem. — the facilGce 
“ — the ground hel'owitig under their (■ (‘t 
“ —the woods in motion. — ;hc dogs ol I f^- 
" cate howlin;; — the lu'tuil dclcciit, in all 
“ its' p.iiticulais of the marvellous, and the 
“ tetiibied’ 

If we pnfs from an ancient authoi to a 
tnodcin, what feene inoie linking tlian the 
'd' il feene in Hamlet ’ — '* 'Phe iolemnity 
“ of iiiL* time, a levere and pinching niglit 
“ —the folemnity of the pben, a jdaifoim 
lor a guard — the guai ds theiiiKlvts ; 
“ and their nppolitc d.ifv oiiifc — yonder liar 
“ in fiich a poiltion; the hell then heating 
“ one — when defuipnon is cxhaufled, 
the thing itfelfappcars, the Ghollenlcis.” 
from Siiakcfpcare the tranfition to Mih 
IS natural. Wliat pieces have <’.er 
P‘et a more juft, as well as unlveifal ap- 
phutfe, than his L’ Allegro and 11 Penfe- 
p»iO ?— .'Phe firft, a combination of every 
’^'Cident that is lively and chearful; the 
kcond, of every incident that is melancholy 
ferious : the materials of each collefted, 
■ ^cording to their characler, from rural life, 
city life, from mufic, from poetry ; in 
* '^ord, from every part of nature, and 

every part, gfaru 
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To pnfs fjoni poetry to painting— -the 
Crucifivion of Polyctatesby Salvator Ro- 
fa, i- “ a moll aftefHng reprefentation of 
“ \aiIous human ligures, feen under difte- 
rent modes of honor and pity, as they 
“ contemplate a dreadful fpc»itade, the 
“ cruciiivion above-mentioned.” The 

Am 01 a of Guido, on the other fide, is 
“ one of thole jovous evhibitions, where* 
'• nothing is feen hut youth and beauty, in 
cveiy attitude of elegance and grace.’* 
'Ph^ foimer pidiiic in poetiy would have 
been a deep Penfciolb; the latter, a nioft 
pleaiing .ind animated Allegro. 

And to what caufe are w e to refer thefe 
lall enuniciations of lb iking elfeds ? 

'Po a veiy different one from the for- 
mer — not to an oppofition of contrary 
incidents, but to a concatenation or ac- 
cimuilatum of many that arc fimilar and 
congenial. 

And why have concatenation and accu- 
mu'.ilion Inch a force ? — Prom thefe moil 
fimpleand olivious truths, that many things 
limilar, when .ndJed together will be more 
in quantity than any ol them taken fingly ; 
—conlequently, that the more things arc 
thus added, the gieatcr will be their effert. 
We liavc mentioned, at the fame time, 
both nccuiniilatlon and concatenation ; be- 
caufe in painting, the ohjeds, by cviibng 
at once, aic r.ceiumihitcd; in poetry, as 
(l;ev’e\iil hf fuccclllon, they are notaccu- 
niuhitLil but concitcn-ited. Yet, through 
rumory and imagination, even thefe alfo 
dviivc an accumulative lorcc, being pre- 
iu .cc! fiom pilling away by tliofc admir- 
able f.ciilfie', till, h!:e many pieces of me- 
tal iindtcd togethei, they colledlivciy form 
one common magnitude. 

ft rniift be faither lemcmbcred, there is 
an accumulation of thing, analogous even 
when thofc things aie the objeds ofdilfe- 
rciit faculties. Por example— As arepaf- 
fionate gcilures to the eye, lb are palfion- 
a^e tones to the ear; fo are pafiionate 
ideas to the imagination. 'Po fed the 
ama/lng force of an accumulation like 
this, wc mull be Ibmc capital aclor, ading 
the drama of fome capital poet, wliere all 
the powers of both arc aflcmblcd at the 
fame inllant. 

And thus liave vve endeavoured, by a few 
obvious and cafy c -Mmples, to explain what 
we mean by the words, leeking the caufe 
“ or realon, as often as we feel works of 
*< art and ingenuity to allcct us.”— Sec 
§ 167. 1/8. 
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§ 1 8 1 . Ad<vtC9 to a Beginner in the Art of 
Criticnm. 

If I might advife a beginner in this clc- 
gant purfuit, it Ihoiild be, as far as poflible, 
to recur for principles to the moft plain 
and fimplc tiuihs, and to extend every 
theorem, as he advances, to its utinoll lati- 
• tude, fo as to make it fuit, and include, the 
greatell number of poflible calcs. 

1 v/oultl advilc him farther, to avoid lub- 
tlo and far-fetched refineincnt, which, as it 
is for the molt pai t adverfe to peilpiciiiiy 
and truth, may ferve to make an able So- 
pliift, but never an able Critic. 

A word more — I would advife a young 
Critic, in his conicmpLitions, to turn his 
eye rather to the praifc-woithy than the 
blameable ; th:it is, to invtllipaie the cauli s 
of praile, rather than the caufes of blame. 
For tl'.ough an uninfoimcd beginner may, 
in a Tingle Inllancc, heppen to blame pio- 
perly, it i:> more ih.in probable, that in the 
next he may fail, and incur the cenfure 
palled upon tlie ciiticiilng cobler. Nr futor 
nit id Hams, 

^ I Hz. 0,1 numerous Com f oft ion. 

As Numerous Compofuion anfes fioin 
a jull aiiangunent of words, fo is that ai- 
langemcnt jud, when formed upon their 
verbal qu inllty, 

Now if wei'eck for this veibal ijuantity 
in (jiTck and Latin, wc fnall find that, 
while ihofe two langiira;- > v.cic in purit'/, 
their vtibal quantity w. s in purity alio. 
IN’cry f\ liable Iiad a mc:-f:recf time, either 
long or ihoi t, defned wit’ piecifon eirhar 
bv its conllituent \ owfl, m by the relation 
of that vowel to other letters .adjoining. 
Syllables thus ch.aradeii'/ed, wdicn com- 
bined, made a foot, ; and feet thus charac- 
teiizcd, when combined, made a verle : I'o 
that while a particular harmony exillcd in 
every part, a general haimony w.as dif- 
fufed through the whole. 

Pronunciation at this period being, like 
Other things, pcrfecL accent and quantity 
were accuiately diltinguilhcd ; of which 
dilHndion, familiar then, though now ob- 
feure, we venture to fuggeil: the follou'i.ig 
explanation. We compare quantity to mu- 
lical tones difiering in long and ihcit, as 
‘upon whatever line they If and, a femibrief 
differs from a minim. We compare ac- 
cent to mufical tones differing in high and 
low, as D upon the third line differs from 
G upon the firft, be its length the fame^ 
Of be it longer or fliortcr. 


And thus things continued for a fuccef- 
fion of centuries, from Homer and Hcfiod 
to Virgil and Horace, during which inicr. 
val, if wc add a trifle to its end, all the 
truly claffical poct.s, both Greek and Latin, 
flou riffled. 

Nor was profc at the fame time reg- 
Icifled. Penetrating wits dilccvcind tins 
alio to be capable of numerou^ compoA- 
tion, and founded their ideas up>on the fol- 
lowing rcafonir-gs : 

'riiough they allow'ed that profc rno’n;il 
not be iliivlly metrical (for then It wouM 
be no longer profc, but poefiy) ; yet 
fame time they affeiteJ, if it had no 
Rhythm at all, fuch a vague efl'iiAon 
would of couife fatigue, and the read i 
would feek in vain for thofc rctuinl'’y 
paufes, fo helpful to his uading, and lo 
grateful to his car. 

j 1 8 ^. On other DcccuiUons cf Pif 1:- 
fdcs Profile Feet ; as Jlliieuh:^,i. 

Bcfides the decoration of Profile Feet, 
th<Tc arc other decorations, admiiANe into 
Engliffi compoli ion, fuch as Alliteration, 
and S'mtcnces, clpecially the Pciicd. 

Fiiff therefore for the firlf ; 1 
Alliteration. 

Among the clifHcs of old, tlmre Is r.'J 
flier illuili.ttion of this i’gure, than Lu- 
crctluFs defeription of ihoic b'cil abode , 
wl^'cic hi . gO'L, dctiiclied from puA'uic'iti. ■ 
caizs, c\Jr lived in the fiiuiion ot divm. 
leienitv : 

Appanf iloum nnmeu, 

Q'a^iito'iC CuiKuloiMt \(:oti, nc(iu!; iiuoda n.n- 

l',S 

Afi'Ci-’.U''.-, urquf' tM\ am conn eta 

, 1 ’ . i(l< lu \ «>! it, U'lTi; LI '|’,k innulnlus r 
Inlf 'it, ei laifte ilUtuto luniiae nJet. 

loiciet.lll. 1^- 

The fubllme and accurate Virgil did not 
contemn this decoration, though he uled it 
wdth fuch purr, unafleffed iimplicitv, tli.it 
wc ol^tcn feel its force without conttin^ 

plating the caufe. Take one inlbmco ouv 
of infinite, with which his w'ork^ abound t 

Autoia interca .ilm.im 

hxtulerat hicem, icfeicnb opci » ,imi'i<: l.i’pn' 
A'n. \J.v iM- 

To ^hrgil WT may add the luperior an^ 
thority of Homer : 

Ht5i 0 iroTTTreJkv to 'axAicv oTo? ’aX^to, ^ 

"O* ^u'xiv xaTiJiwv WttToy ’a9{xV»-v AXi6iVi3#>'' 

‘ ^ IX. C 201' 

Hermogenes, the rhetorician, when 
quotes thefe lines, quotes them as 
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Mpfcof the iigw here mentioned, but Milton followed them. ’ " 

calls It by a Greek name, IlAPHXHIij;. 

Cicero has tranflated the above verfes For eloquence, the foul; fonj charm? the fenfei' 
elegantly, and given us too Alliteration, , . P.UII,556. ' 

though not under the fame letters : 


Qai mifer in cam pis errab.u folus Alajis, 

Jplc fuum cor edeas, hominuin vcltigu vitant, 
Cic. 

Ailllotle knew this figure, and called it 
nAPOMOinsiS, a name perhaps not fo 
precile as the other, bec.iulc it ratliei ex- 
prtfles refemblancc in general, than that 
which arifes from found in particular, ffis 
twain pie is — aFPON APPON 

avTV, 

'J'he Latin rhetoricians Hilcd it Anno- 
iiiinatio, and give us examples ol liinilar 
character. 

but the moll; fingular faifl is, that fo 
rail) in our own hilloty, as the reign of 
llciny the lecond, this decoration was 
t'lamcd and cultivated both by the Lmr- 
lilh and the Welch. So we aie informed 
by (iiialdus Cambrcnlis, a contempoiary 
writer, wiio, having liiJl gi\en the WelcK 
Iniliiice, fubjoins the Lnglilh in the fol- 
lowing verfe— « 


Bejicmoth, btggcft bora of earth. upb’cavM 
H.svaftiicfs- P.L.VlI. 47 r. 

From Dry'dcn \vc felefl one example 
out of many, ibr no one appears to liave 
employed this rigurc more frequently, or, 
like \ irgil, with greater fonplicity and 
ure.jgtii. ^ ' 

Pfttei to hunt in iicUli for health unbotipht, 
i hia fei* tlif clcrtoi for a iiaufeoiwili. night. 

The wdefor cure on excrcifedepeml ; 

God never nude liis mil for m in to nicnJ. 

Dkyu. P.iblLS. 

Pope fings in his D unclad— 

Mums chui’ni.j;, Eimniiitj, mouthing, j.ihh’rintt 
.dl ; ^ 

And node, ind Norton ; br.mgVing, ^ id Bie\aH j 
Lenais, and ddfoiunce— — 

Which lines, though truly poetical and 
humourous, may be fufpcdcd by fome to 
fhevv their art too conlpicuoufly, and top 
nearly to refemble that verfe of old iiiw 
nius— 


God is together Gar.imeii and Wifedomc. 
“-that is, God is at once both joy and 

\k calls the figure by the Latin name 
Annomiuatio, and adds, that the two 
nations were fo attached to this verbal 
“ ornament in evciy liigli-finifhed com- 
“ pofiiion, that nothing w'as by them 
‘‘ elleemed elegantly delivered, no dfolion 
“ confidered but as rude and rulHc, if it 
“ were not firll amply refined with the 
“ poliHiing art of this figure.’* 

‘Pis perhaps from this national taflc of 
onrs, that we derive many proverbial fiini- 
h'^i w hich, if we except the found, feem to 
no other merit— Fine as fivc-pence 
•^Round as a Robin— &c. 

Fven Spenfer and Shakefpeare adopted 
pradlice, but then it w'as in a manner 
/'Utable to fuch geniufe?, 

, Spenfer fays— 


Por not to have been dipt in Leihe lake 
Gould fave the fon of Thetis from to die ; 
PMt that blind bard did him mirnoital luak? 
As all vcifes dipt in dew ofCaftil.e. 


Shakefpeare fays- 


Rad my fveet Harry liad but half their numbers, 
. day might I, h.angmg on Hotfpur'i neck, 

u'ked, ifc.— JVUi, Part Aft ad. 


O ! iitc,tutc, t.ati, tibi tant.i, tyranne, tuliftl. 

Sciipt. ad Hcreim. l.iv.f, 18, 

Gray begins a fublime Ode, 

Ruin Lizc thee, rutlilefs king, kc. 

Wc might quote alfo Alliterations from 
profe writers, but thoib wc have allcdgetji 
we think fuFicicnt, Haim, 

§ 1 84 . Oil the Period, 

Nor is elegance only to be found iri 
fingle words, or in finglc feet; it may bet 
found, when we put them together, in our 
peculiar mode of putting them. *Tis out 
of words and feet thu> compounded, that 
>v .! form fcntcnccs, and an;on^ fentence* 
none fo ftriking, none fo pleafing as the 
Period. I'hc rcafon is, that, while other 
fentcnccs arc indefinite, and (like a geome- 
trical right line) may be produced indefinite^ 
ly, the Period (like a circular line) {s al- 
ways circunifcribed, returns, and terminates 
at a given point. J n other words» while oihec 
fenteners, by the help of common copu- 
Litivef, have a fort of bour.dlefs cfiVfion ; 
the confiituent parts of a Period iuve a 
loit of reflex union, in which muon the 
fentence is fo far complete, as neb her to 
> require, nor even to admit, a fartuep cxy 
iCBiAon. a plcafurp ia tni? 

' 1 i gratefoi 



grateful Hds them fo agree- tl«?y iSw thelow of numbers fo univcrfall/ 

^bly to an acquifition of knowledge. ^ diffufed. 

The author, if he in iy be pernntted, Nor were they difeouraged, as if they 
would refer by way of llluflration, to the thought their labour would be lod. In 
beginnirgs of his bkrme.^ and In'* phi- thefe more ufined but yet popuhir artr, 
lolophical arrangementb, where fome .it- they knew the aiii.i.^ing dl/lerence between 
tempts have btei\ made in tiiis pe iodic.il the power to execute, and the power to 
ftyie. He would refer alio, for much more judge .—that to execute was the ji-mteiFort 
Uluftrious examph to the opening of Ci- of ''eimis and of habit : a n.iiulul acoiiu 


ceio’s Ofnees; to that ot the capital Ora- 
tion of Demollhencs concerning the Crown ; 
and to that of the celebrated Panegyric, 
made (If he may be fo called) by the lather 
of Peiiods, I foe rates. 

Agaii — cvcjy compound fcntcnce is 
CMiipc'Utuled of other fentenccs nioic fim- 
ple, which compared to one another, have 
ji certain proportion of length. Now it is 
in general a good lule, that among thtle 
Ctuiflitucnt lentences, the lall (il poliible) 
fhouhl be equal to the firll ; or if not 
equal, thf n rather longei than ihoiter. 
7'he reafon is, that without a fpecial caufe, 
abrupt conclufions are offenfive, and the 
reader, like a traveller quietly purfuing 
his journey, finds an unexpected precipice, 
where I4: is difagrecably llopt. 

Kaiiis, 

§ 185. On Monofyllubles, 

]t has been called a fault in our lan- 
guage, that it abounds in Monofyllablcs. 
As liu'ic, in too lengthened a fuitc, dil- 
grace a compofulon, Loid Shafteihuiy, 
(who lluhied purity ot llylc with great at- 
tention) limited t)u ir number to nine ; and 
was c i^'flul in his charade rillics, to con- 
form to his own law. Even in Latin too 
Diuny of them were condemned by Qninc- 
tiiian. 

Above all, care fliould be had, that a 
femence end not with a crowd of them, 
thole efpecially of the vulgar, untunable 
fort, fuch as, “ to fet it up,’* to “ get by 
and by at it,” kQ, for thefe dlfgrace a 
femence that may be otlicrwilc laudable, 
and are like the rabble at the clofc pf fome 
pompous cavalcade. Ibid* 

§ 186. Authoritits alkdged, 

’Twas by tliefe, and other arts of fimilar 
fort, that authors in dillant .ages have cul- 
tivated their ftylc. Looking upon know- 
ledge (if 1 may be allowed the allufion) to 
pals into the manfions of the mind tlirough 
Unguage, they were careful (if 1 may 
the metaphor) not to oficnd in the 
They did not elleeni it oar- 
A^nable to defpife the public car,, when 


filion, only .attainable by the few ; — to 
ju(lge, the fiinple effort of that plain hut 
common fenfe, imparted by JVovidence la 
ioiue dcgice tocvciyonc Ibid. 

§ iSy, Objc.ior^ nnfvstrcJ. 

But here metliinkb an objedor demandi 
— “ And aie authois then to compofe, and 
“ loiin their ireatifes by rule — Arc they 
“ to balance periods ^ — 'Lo feaii p.eans 

and crctics — 'J’o aifed alliterations 
‘‘ 'i' f enuinciatc monofyllablcs kc. 

Jf, in anlwer to this objedor, it llioiild 
be fiid, They ought ; the permiflion fliouM 
at Ic ill be tenipeied with much caution. 
'Lhei'e aits aie to be fo blended wiili a 
pure but common llyle, that tlie reader, as 
he proceed'', may only feel their latent 
foicc. If ever they become glaring, they 
degenerate into alFcdation ; an e.xtrenic 
moie difgulling, becaufe lei's natural, than 
even the \ulgai language of an unpohllud 
clown. * i is in writing, as in acting— 
'I’he bed writcisare like oui late adinirid 
Garrick — And how did that able genim 
employ his art? — Not by a vain oiicnia- 
tion of any one of his powers, but by a la- 
tent ule of them .ill in Inch an • e.xhibitioa 
of natiire, tiiat whde we weie prefent in a 
theatre, and only beholding an ador, wc ‘ 
could not help thinking ourlclves in Der- 
mark with Hamlet, or in Bofworth field 
with Richaid. IbiJ- 

§ 188. IJ' hen the Habit is once gained, 
thing Jo eafy as PrabJitt, 

There is another objedion dill. — 
fpcculat'ons may be called minutia;; things 
p.irtaking at bed more of the elegant than 
of the foiid ; and attended with didicuhics 
beyond the value of the labour. 

To anlwer this, it may be obferved, that 
when habit is once gained, nothing lb 
as pradice. When the car is once habn 
tuated to thefe verb.il ihythms, it foin** 
them rpoiUaneoufly, without attention^ 
htbour. It Wc call for indances, w^ha 
more eafy to cvc(y fmith, to every cU- 
pcnicr, to every commen mcclunic» 



BOOK'n. CL^IsMa^ and 4I'} 


ik feveral energies of their proper arts ? 
How little do cvfen the rigid Uws of verfe 
©bdriidt a genius truly poetic ? How little 
did ihe\' cramp a Milton, a Drydcn, or a 
p.'pe? Cicero vviites, tint Aufipatcr the 
SiJonian could pour foith HcY.inu’tei*: ev- 
tcini>ot(*, and that, wlienevcr he chole to 
MrlitV, vvoids fi-ilowcd him of coinfc. 
We in ly add to Mntipatcr itie aiici-nt 
Rhi^nhjJiln of the Grc( k.s, and rlic mo- 
df-n Jmpio\ ilhtmi of the liihans. If 
tliii tlieu bepiamicable in verfe, how much 
liV'ie lo in pioie? In piofe, the laws of 
which fo far differ fiom tliofc of poetiy, 
tli.t vve cm at any tune redav them as we 
fin! cxpulient? Nay more, whereto re- 
lax tliem is not only cxpetlicnt, but even 
neccflhiy, bccaufe, thouyii nu .‘cu us com- 
poliiion may be a requifiie, sn t m^ulaily 
rctiiiningihylhmlb a thing we ihouM a\ nid. 

UiO ) ts. 

§ 189. In every WheJe, the confljnmt /C;//, 
lUtJ the Facihty of their Coincuicrcet me- 
rit our Ke^arJ, 

Tn every whoV*, wlicthor natiual or ar- 
tificial, t'ae conlbtuent paits uJl incruour 
rcgiid, and in notliing more than in the 
f.waluv of their coincidence. If we view 
a Iindfhip, how plLMliiig the harmony be- 
t ucn hills and wondi, between river-, an-J 
liAh, ! If wc felccd fiom tins ianJdcip a 
t' iiow well does the tiunl: coirrrpo. d 
i'!i iLs brmclics, and the whole of its 
h'l )i, \uth It, be.autlfw'l vcrd,ii-( ! if we 
I : an animal, fiw e^ainph .1 /i>ie ]ierf(‘, 

'• '"a union in his Cidoui , hi , f mie .ur! 

h- nunions * If o-ie of liumui wh:.t 

r>) ')v p]' ilingly congenial, thin \,hen vjj- 
U!’ and geiiiuj ap|*ear toanimitea grace- 
ful lignrc ? 

-pulclitf) vciiicns c Corperc viUus * 

1 he charm increafes, if to a gi accful fi- 
fuie we add a giacefu! ehuutiwn. £!o- 
^'UJon too hs heiglitened lb!!, ifitconwy 
ficjint fent ments ; and thefe agdii aie 
heightened, if cloathed willi gr-Keti'I dio- 
taat is, with words whivh arc rime, 
d'i'-^cife, and w'di artanged. UiJ. 

S 19'^* f erbal Drccrat /c,vf not to he ceilleJ 

Minntia^ 

, miift not call thefe verbal decora- 
bons minuriat. They are viTcntial to the 
nay to the completion, of the whole, 
^ithout them the compofition, though its 
’^niimenta may bejuft,is like a pidure with 
good drawing, but with bad and defeiUve 
tolottfing, ^ " 


Thefe we are aflfnred ww the fentimefes 
of Cicero, whom we mulh allow to have 
been a m.i'ler in his a?t, and weo has am- 
ply an 1 accurately treated seib.d decora- 
tion and nu'i\-ous compoiitiOn, in no Icfs 
til mUvo capital lUMtifos, (his''Oraroi,an<l 
his De Oi u'me) ftrcngtheninp viuiil his 
o'.vn authoiit,- wuntlutof i.b'tlt and 
Tlu'opiuullu..; to wnoin, if nv re were 
wanting, we m ^!,t .nf. the names of De- 
mciriiis Ibiule eiu, Dionyfuis of Haocar- 
n.ufui,, Dionvfius lyOiiginus, and 

' UuJ, 

.§ 191 . Ad'JliC to Rc'.Tth'rs, 
Whoever rcils a pci fed or iinifhcd 
compofition, wliat-wcr be the language, 
whitevcrtle ful>|e. f, ihmild r-xid it, even 
if alviwC, bo’h auJiiily and tjidinrtly. 

In a cimipofiMOM i-l this clnirader, not 
only pr'xile wtnds arcadrnittul, but words 
niviajdiDi ical and orntnriun.il. And far- 
ther — as cve-y fentence contains a latent 
harmony, fo i« that harmony derived from 
the ill i of Us con litJent oaits, 

A eon, I r'ifon tlicn 1 -kc ilio, Ihould (ai 
I fiid Ik foie) be lead bodi ililHndly 
.and audibh ; Vvl!h due n-gaui t > flops and 
paib''s; with occa.'/ na! deval (Ois and de- 
pi.tiion- of the m/'C'", ai d v/ii, icver elfe 
CO ifiit'itei ;uK an 1 tic. in iic piu ,uik lation, 
lie wi’O, klj 'ft' ''.or ncglcdi'ig, or'kiiow- 
ini' noth’ g of ;dl this, r- ids i work of 
Inch ch u.’-'ei ,r he would read a fcllions- 
jr'jwr, wij' .e-t only niifs many benut’es of 
iij • ji,h, y.u si.l piolvJfy md. (whichii 
vvoi.'ej a 1 uge prof orlion of the fenfe. 

ibid. 

^ igi Ev ry li'Io/r JhenU have a Jic^n- 
a l<Vr//e a'lJ an End. {'he The^ 
•V’ e'ruifijiid in the of V if gtU 

Let us t. for an example the moft 
hi«-ddv f.nilln d perf^m ance among the 
Romans, ai i lint in tluii moft pijlifhcd 
peiiod, I ;nc..n the Georgies of Virgil; 

Qja' f *.ci.'*r (c»'Ti S 4 ■' ' 

Vu'-t .M, O'-, in mi ijiic .uijiMigcre Vit«# 

Cu'Hc:i..-t, ('m) 4 sc cuia bi>imi, 4U tiiful 
h-b.-eo 

S ' , ct w I , r tvl ra iHas mnr.t i exrcnnvj i parcif, 
Untc.irc ; ncip jrn, icc — , 11 C!cnin,l. 

In thefr lines, and fo (if we confuli the 
orwnn.d) for fortv two line-. IncluGe, W« 
have the bcgin^’ing; which begianlnjg in- 
cludes two things, the plan, a;id the invo- 
cation. ^ 

. In the four firll verfes i e iuve thep^% 
’which p’an gtaduaily ogcjus ^ndbecditt^ 
tij ** 



grateful titrc^i'I^WB^ lipids them (b agree- th^ i(^w tk^lblNii of num^iers fo univerfally 
gbly to an acqnifuion of knowledge, diffufed. ^ 


The author, if he m ty be permitted, 
•would refer by way ot iilulbaiion, to the 
beginnii gs of his Hermes, and his phi- 
lolophical arrangements, where foine ar- 
tempts have been made In this pe iodical 
ftylc. He would refer alio, for much more 
illuftrions ex.impl* s to the opening of Ci- 
cero’s Oflices; to that of the capital Ora- 
tion of Demollhem s c(HKerning the Crown ; 
and to thau of the celebrated Panegyiic, 
made (if he may be To called) by the lather 
of PcMiods, Ifocraies. 


Nor were they difeouraged, as if they 
thought their labour would be lofl, In 
thefe more refined but yet popular art;, 
they knew the aiii.i/nng difference between 
the power to execute, and tlx* power to 
judgr : — that to execute was the j<fintelfort 
of genius and of habit ; a painlul acqui, 
fition, only attainable by the few ; — to 
judge, the fimple effort of that plain hut 
common fenfe, imparted by Providence in 
fomc degree to every one Ibul. 


Agaii — evciy compound fentence is 
COmpc'unded of other fentenccs more fim- 
ple, which compared to one another, have 
a certain propojtion of length. Now it is 
in general a good rule, that among tlufc 
condituent leniences, the bill (if pollible) 
fhould be equal to the firil ; or if not 
equal, then rather longei than llioiter. 
The realnn is, that without a fpecial caufe, 
abrupt conclunons are odVnfivc, and the 
reader, like a traveller quietly purfuing 
his journey, finds an unexpended precipice, 
where I4: is uifagreeably dopt, 

Ilarns, 

§ 185 . On Monofyllahles. 

Jt has been called a fault in our lan- 
guage, that it abounds in Monofyllablcs. 
As the'.c, in too lengthened a fuite, dif- 
grace a compcfii'u/n, Lord Shaftefbury, 
(who lludied purity ot (lylc with great at- 
tention) limited tluir number to nine ; and 
was varetul in his cliarik'dcriilics, to con- 
form to his own law. Kven in Latin too 
many of them were condemned by C^inc- 
tiiian. 

Above all, care diould be had, that a 
fentence end not with a crowd of them, 
thofc efpecially of the vulgar, untunablc 
fort, fuch as, « to fet it up,'" to get by 
ana by at it/* &c. for thefe difgrace a 
fentence that may be otherwilc laudable, 
and are like the rabble at the clofc of fom? 
pompous cavalcade. Uid, 

\ 186 . Authorities alh({gei{. 


§ 187 . Ohjti-lou nnfv.'ercJ. 

But heie meth'inks an obje^lor demancli 
And aie authors then to compofe, and 
“ foim their ireatiffs by rule ? — Arc they 
** to balance periods ? — 'I'o lean p.vaiis 
« and cretics ?— 'To nlfed alliteiatiomr— 
To enuineiate monofyllablcs ?” kz. 

If, in anlwcr to llir. objcdlor, it Ihciild 
be 1 dd, They ought ; the permiflion fliould 
at Icid be tempered with much caution. 
'I'hclc aits are to be fo blended w ith a 
pure but common llyle, that the reader, as 
he proceed'', may only feel their latent 
foice. If ever they become glaring, they 
degenerate into alFcidation ; an extreme 
more difgulling, becaufe leL natural, tlinn 
even the vulgar language of an unpolilhcd 
clown, ‘1 is in writing, as in acting— 
The bcfl writers are like oui late admired 
Garrick — And how did that able gLMiius 
employ his art? — Not by a vain oilenta- 
tion of any one of his powers, but by ala- 
tent ule of them all in liich an •exhibition 
of nature, that while v.e were prefent in a 
theatre, and only beholding an adlor, we 
Could not help thinking ourlclves in Den- 
nurk witii Idamlet, or in Bofworth fi'-'ld 
with Richaui. Ihd* 

§ 188. When the Habit is once gained t 
thing fo eafy as Pradice, 

There is another obje<n.ion ftilk— 
fpcculat'ons may be called minutiai; things 
partaking at bell more of the elegant 
of the folid ; and attended with diliicuhk* 


’Twas by thefe, and other arts of fimilar beyond the value of the labour, 
fort, that authors in dillant ages have cul- To anfwer this, it may be obferved, that 
livated their ftyle. Looking upon know- when habit is once gained, nothing fo eai/ 
ledge (if 1 may be allowed the allufion) to as praflice. When the car is once habi- 
pals into the man fions of the mind thiough tuatcJ to thefe verbal rhydims, it fo'*’’* 
language, they were careful (if I may them fpoinaneoudy, without attention of 
the metaphor) not to oflend in the labour. If We call for inllances, what 
ircrtitilll* 2 * They did not cllecni it nar- more eafy to cvcfy fmith, to every car* 
dorAblc to dcljpife the public car, when penter, to every common mechanic, tht» 
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the feveral encrgie? of their proj>cr arts ? 
How !itt!c do ev^ the rigid laws of verfe 
©blirud a genius truly poetic ? How little 
did ihev" cramp a Milton, a Drvdcn, or a 


P> pe? Cicero writes, that Antipater the tion and nir 
Sidoni.in could pour fotth Hevanuncis e\'- 
ternj'Oie, ami that, whenever he cliole to 
VL'iiitv, woids followed him of couife. 

We may add to Antipater the anci-mt 
RhipluJirts of tile Gici ks, and rlie mo- 
dr’ll impro\ ilatoii of the Jiahaoi. If 
tins then be praAicable in vrrlr, how much 
innLc I'o in piole? In piofe, the laws of 
\Ciii.h fo far differ from tliofc of poetry, 
tli.t ac can at any time relax them as wc 
fiivl expedient? Nay more, where to re- 
lax them is not only expedient, but even 
necellaiy, becaufe, thongii nun-rious com- 
poiition may be a re(]uiflte, xn t regulaily 
retuiningrhytlimis a thing wc ihuuld avoid. 

//a; / //. 


AND HIS^TOI^'t 4#! 

Thefe wc arc afTured were the fmtim^s 
of Cicero, whom we muli allow to have 
been a ma'ler in his art, an.l wro has am- 
ply ami ..ccaratcly treated veibal decora- 
tion and Pum 'lou-, compontioiT^ in no lefs 
thmtwo capital ire.iMies, (his Orator, and 
his De Oiannc) fir eny thenint; I'liinl his 
o’.Mi authon:,' wntn that of xddnilt and 
dheophtallu ; to w iom, if ira re were 
wanting, wc in yht ad,, ti.c names of Dc- 
mrtrins Phalc eu>. Dionvfms of Ha’dcar- 
n.ailub, Oionyfius Conginus, and Quincti- 


§ 19!. Aiiv'u 
Whoever reals 


\ 189. In every IVholc, the conft:tU‘ nt Pa> tSi 
tuul the Feialily of their Coinctiieru\ me- 
rit our Regard, 

In every who’e, W'hethor n.itu'-al or ar- 
tifKial, the conllituciu parts w^ 11 merit our 
regard, and in nothing more th.in in the 
f.'uhtv of tlieir coincuience. Jf' we view 
a landihip, how pleafmg the harmony be. 
tneiii hills and woods, betw ecu liver^ and 
liAiis! If we fclccd fiom this iandfk'p a 
1' f, iio.v well does the tami: coirerpo.id 
V ah iii br inches, and the vvladc of its 
x.'itli iti beautiful ve'-dirs- ! If we 
t. ' in animal, for c\.tmp\’ a fme Inmfe, 
i . t a union in )fh coloui, 1 i-, f 'Uic and 
morions • If one o! luima’v j.c<’, what 
I'a a V Ic ihngly congf-ni.'I, thin v.lien vir- 
tu; .Old geniuj appear toaiiimue a gi.ace- 
ful figure ? 

— ' pulchi o vciiicns e coi p'''re vatns ^ 

T];e charm increalcs, if to a graceful fi- 
puie we add a giactTuI elocuii..n. Elo- 
cution too iji heightened liill, if it cotivw 
J^ie:rint fcntimcr.is; and thefe again ate 
frightened, if clonthcci wil'; gUvcfid die- 
taat ij, wirh words which are piKc, 
piccifc, and w'ell arranged. ILJ, 

S 19‘^* f' crhal Decorations not to be called 
Mfnutian 

. muR not call thefe vcrb:d d'’Cora- 
minnti.'t. They are efTcntial to the 
nay to the completion, of the w hole. 
^ idiout them the compofition, though its 
•^ntiitients may be juft, is like % pidure with 
drawing, but with bad and defeftive 


to Renders, 

a pel fad or fniihed 
compofition. whao-ver be the langu-ige, 
wlutevcrtle UibjcA, fhould r'Md it, e \xn 
if alo’ic, bo^h ainiibiy and diilinttly. 

In a compofnion of this ch,' raider, not 
only pr-xife woids .are adinittsd, but words 
mciaplKijiial and ornaintntal. And far- 
ther — as evc’v femence cont.iins a latent 
h.iuvony, fo iv that h.u , non) derived from ' 
the rip t :n ofits cem (itamu pnits. 

i\ com; ’ihi’on then like this, fhould (ai 
I faid Ik foie) be icad boJi diflindly 
ami audi*‘l\ ; ivlih due n g iid t > flops and 
piidcs; with ocrahonal .h'vat ons .uid dc- 
pr.llioiv of the voic''*, nml wn uver elfe 
coafiit ites jull and ac-in He pi o jimt ration, 

I le who, lelp fr g or neplcAing, or'kiiow- 
ima nothf 'g of all this, r** ids i work of 
fiich ch ner . 1 ' ho would read a fefTions- 
piper, wiii ,K't Old) mifs many b ‘.mtles of 
t.i • f!', b:t xiJ piob.o'y m.fs (wdiichii 
VrOile) a large projxrruon oftlicfcnfc. 

Ibid, 

^ 192 E v-ry Whole floeidd have n Rc^n- 
zro/p, a Ahr'dle and an End. I’ht Thi., 
$ty ex-'.Kiltfid sn the Geor^i.s of Firgll, 

Let us t kr for an example the moft 
MgMy iinilh d pvrfi rn .mce among the 
Romans, ai i tiiat m tluii moil piflfhcd 
period, 1 mean the Georgies of Virgil; 

Qj,(< facMt Ixt.'x H M u I Uf u- n riam 
Wi'.'-i n.'-. 'II I nil que aojiiti^ere vitc# 

Conxeni.t, (’ii) q se ‘-‘J'.i hoUm, qu. (oLul 
h’bi'ulo 

S’” , cn>ri , fivl nribas qinnt i cxnenrn'j v parcis, 

111 !’t c.ii.e c .ncip am, dec — . n CIcoi ({» 1. 

In thefe lines, and fo (if w^c confult the 
original) for forty two lines induGc, we 
have the beginning; which beginninjp in- 

eludes two things, the plan, and the itivdr 
cation. . ' - 

. In the four firft verfes w c iuve 
^hi^h pan gtaduaily opqus andbccomd> 
It z 
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tht ’Svhole work, at in acorn, when dcve- 
' loped, becomes a perfedl oak. After this 
comes the invocation, which extends to 
the lad of the forty-two vcrles above men- 
tioned. The two together give us the 
true charaAfer of a beginning, which, as 
above deferibed, nothing ca;i precede, and 
which it U ncceflary that fomething Oiould 
follow. 

’ 'J'he remaining part of the firft book, to- 
gethci with the three books following, to 
vcife the q58th of book the fuuttli, make 
the middle, which alfo has its true charac- 
ter, that of lucctcding the beginning, 
where we expect fjmething farther ; and 
that of preceding the end, where wc ex- 
pert nothing more. 

The eight lall verfes of the poem make 
the end, which, like the bcidiming, is 
iliort, and which preferves its real char.ic- 
tei by latid)ing the reader that all iscorn- 
pleti-, ami that nothing n> to follow. The 
perfonnaiicc is even dated. It finlflies like 
. nn cpiille, gi\ ing us tltc place and nine of 
writing; but then giving them in fuch a 
manner, as they ouglit to come from Vir- 

But to open our thoughts into a farther 
detail. 

As the poem, from its very name, re- 
fpefts various matters lelative to land, 
(Georgica) and which are eithe r immedi- 
ately or mediately connected with it; 
among the variety of thefe matters the 
poem begins from the lowed, and thcncc 
advances gradually fiom higher to higher, 
till, having reached tlie highed, it there 
properly hops. 

I'he firll book begins from the fimplc 
culture oi the earth, and from its humbled 
progeny, corn, legumes, dowers, &:c. 

It is a nobler fpecicsof vegetables which 
employs the fccond book, where we are 
taught the culture of trees, and, among 
otlvers, of that impottant pair, tlic olive 
, and the vine. Yet it mud be remembered, 
^that all this is nothing more than the cul- 
ture of mere vegetabk and inanimate na- 
ture. 

It is in the third book that the poet rifes 
to nature fendtive and animated, when he 
gives us procepxs about cattle, liorles, 

&ifp, c^C. 

At length, in tiie fourth book, when 
jnatters dr aw to a conclu don, then it is he 
treTats his fubjed in a moral and political 
way. He no longer purfues the culture of 
the mere bjute nauwe ; he then d^lcribcs, 
jiedre tells us 

’ — JJoreS; ct duflU, « fopubs^ ct ixidia, «cc. 

9 


for fuch is the charafter of his bets, thof« 
truly foclal and political animals. It it 
here he firft mentions arts, and memory, 
and laws, and families. It is here (their 
great fagacity confidcred) he fuppofes a 
portion imparted of a iublimer principle. 
It is here that every thing vegetable or 
merely brutal feenis forgotten, while all 
appeals at lead human, and fometinics, 
even divine : 

His (luidain frmis, .itqiu* ha-c ex(*mpla feaiti, 
Krt’e npibus pnitem divu.ii; nuntts,ct li.iullus 
yt'tbeiHJsdixeie ; ileum namniic neperomnej 
'I Cl 1 adpie tj adufquc m.iris, 

Georg. IV. iig. 

When the fubjcifl will not permit him to 
proceed farther, he iuddenly conve\s Ins 
reader, by the fable of Aiidrus, among 
nvmphb, heroes, deini gods, and gods, and 
thus leaves him in company liippoi'cd moic 
than inoital. 

'J'liis is not only a rublimeconclufion to 
the fouah liook, but naturally leads to 
the conclufion of the whole work ; tor he 
docs no more after this than Ihoiily re- 
capitulate, and elegantly blend his lec.ipU 
tulatingwith a compliment to Augulhis. 
But c\eu this is not all. 

The djy, dida^lic chara(?ler of tlic 
Geo]gics,made it neccHary they fliouldbe 
enlivened by epifodes and digieflions. It 
has been the art of the poet, that thcle 
epifodes and digrcirions ftiould be homo- 
geneous; that is, Ihould fo connedl with 
the fubje^l. as to become, as it were, paiti 
of it. On thefe principles cvciy book h:i? 
for its end, what I cal) an epilogue; for 
its beginning, an invocation; and for itt 
middle, the fevcral piecepts lelalive to iis 
fubjed, I mean hufliundry. Having a be- 
ginning, a middle, and an end, every part 
itfclf becomes a linallerwhole, though with 
refped to the general plan, it is nothing 
more than a part. Thus tJie human arm, 
with a ^iew to its elbow, its hands, iu 
fingers &c. is as clearly a whole, as it il 
finiply but a pan with a view to thcentiie 
body. 

'f he fmaller wholes of this divine poeni 
may mciit feme attention ; by thcle 1 mean 
each particular book. 

Each book has an invocation. The nrlt 
invokes the fun, the moon, the varioui 
rural deities, and laftly Augjiftus : the fe- 
cond invokes Bacchus; the third, Bales 
and Apollo ; the fourth his patron Maece- 
nas. I do not dwell on thele invocation## 
much lefs on the parts which follow, for 
this in fad would be writing a comment 
iipoE thcpocHu iBitt the Epilo^u««# 
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tKelr own beauty, arc too much 

to our purpofe to be pafl'ed in filence. 

In the arrangement of them tlie poet 
l^ems to have purfued fuch an order, as 
that altcrnatef aftedions Ihould be alter- 
nately excited ; and this he has done, well 
knowing tite importance of that geneially 
acknowledged truth, “ the force dciived 
to contraries by their juxta-pofuion or 
fucceffion 'Fhc hrll book ends with 
tliole poi tents and prodigies, both upon 
earth and in the Jieavens, which preceded 
the death of tlie didator Ca^far. 'rothele 
diielul feertes the epilogue of the lecond 
book oppoles the tranquillity and teheity of 
the rural life, which (as he informs us) 
fadion and civil difcoid do not ufually 
impair— 

Non ICS Roman** peritiinqne regna— 

In the ending of the third book we read 
of a pedilence, and of natuic in devalla- 
tion; m the fourth, cf nature rcllorcd, and, 
by help of the gods, replcniihcd. 

As this concluding epilogue ([ mean 
the table of Arilheus) occupies the moll 
i'nportant place ; fo is it decorated ac- 
coidingly with language, events, places, 
ai.d perfonages. 

No language was ever more polidicd and 
hariuonioLis. The defeent of Ariikeus to 
his mother, and of Oipheus to the lhades, 
are events; the watery palace of the Ne- 
reid js, the cavern of Proteus, and the 
lecnc of the infernal regions, are places ; 
Aiidwus, old Proteus, Orpheus, Eurydicc, 
Cyllcnc, and her nymplis, aic perfonages; 
all great, all fti iking, all fublime. 

I.ICL us view thefe epilogues in tlie poet’s 
OrdiTv 

t. Civil Horrors, 

II. Rural d'ranquillity, 

III. Nature laid walle. 

IV. Nature rcllored. 

Here, as wc have faid already, dilFercnt 
paiiions arc, by the fubjedls being alter- 
nate, alternately excited ; and yet withal 
vxcited fo judicioufly, that when the poem 
concluJes, and all is at an end, the reader 
k;a\es ett* with tianquillity and jov. 

Harris. 

§ 193 ' Bxeinplijicd again in the Menexeuus 
of Plato.' 

From the Georgies of Virgil wc pro- 
*^^d to the Menexenus of Plato; the firll 
being the moll fini^ed form of a didactic 

• See before, § 1 79* • 


poem, the latter the moH confummate mo* 
del of a panegyric oration. 

Tlie Menexenus is a funeral orattioft 
in nraife of thofe brave Athenians, who , 
hac! fallen in battle by generoully aflert- 
ing the caufe of their country. Like the 
Georgies, and every other juft compofi- 
lion, this oration has a beginning, a mid- 
dle, and an end. 

The beginning is a folcmn account of 
the deccalcd hiving received all the le- 
gitimate rights of burial, and of the pro- 
priety of doing them honour not only by 
deeds but by words ; that is, not only by 
funeral cerciponics, but by a fpeedi, to 
perpetuate the memory of their magnanU 
mity, and to recommend it to their polle- 
rily, as an objeft of imitation. 

As the dcceafed were brave and gal- 
lant men, VC are ihevu by w'hat means 
they came to polVefs their charaaer, and 
ul/ir noble exploits they peiform in con- 
iequence. 

Hence the middle of the oration con- 
tains firll their origin; next their educa- 
tion and lorm of government ; and lull of 
all, the confequcnce of fuch an origin 
and education; their heroic atchievements 
fiom the carlicll days to the lime then 
pieient. 

The middle part being thus complete, 
we come to the conclufion, which is per- 
haps the moil fubhme piece of oratory, 
both for the plan and execution, which 
is extant, of any age, or in any lan- 
guage. 

by an awful profopopeia, the dcceafcd 
arc called up to uddrels the living; and 
lathers flam* in battle, to exhort tijcir 
living children ; the children flam in battle, 
to coufole their living fathers ; and this 
M'ith every idea of manly confolaiion, 
with every generous incentive to a con- 
tempt of death, and a love of their coun- 
try, that the powers of nature or of art 

could fuggeft. , 1 j u- 

’Tis here this oration concludes, nc-- . 
ing (as we have Ihewn) a perfeft whole, 
executed with all the llrcngth of a fub- 
liinc language, under the management of 
•a vreai and a fublime genius. 

11 thefe fpcculatlons appear too dry, 
they may be rendeied more plcalmg, ii 
the reader would perufe the two piecci 
criticized. His labour, he %ight be aU 
fured, would not be loft, as he wc-uld pc-, 
rufe two of the finell pieces which ^ 
hudl ages of antiquity produced, 
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, fame perfon, dreft like a peafant, or dred 

4 194. 7 he theory of If hole and Parti Hke a gentleman. And Kcnce we fee how 
comermjhiall Works as ^uell as g>eat. merits a ferlous aitenlion. 


We cannot howcverqejt thh iheoiv con- 
cerning whole. nnii p.nt-, without obh-rviiig 
that it itgaiils .ilike b()th bnill \*o ks and 
great ; and tlmt it d'-letndb evrn to an 
effay, to a fonn* r, to an ode, Iheft mi- 
nuter fl'oitb of genius, nnlefs they pofl^-fs 
(if .1 may be pardoned the c.xprelhon) 
a certain char.ndcr of'lotality, lole a 
capital pl.alure deiived from thcii union; 
from a union which, cc^lh'tbd in a lew 
pcitincnt ideas, combi'u s them r'll hap- 
pily under one anrcable form. Wiilioiit 
this union, the produehion is no bettei than 
a fort of vague Citulion, whcie leniences 
follow hntences, .ind llanzas fo'Iow ftan- 
zas, with no ap}>nettt ration uliy tlicy 
ihould be two raU.crthan twenty, oi tv/cn- 
ty rath.-i tinin two. 

If we want anod'.er argument for this 
minuter I'otaU' v, we m ly 1 lK 1 to n.iiuie, 
which an is laid to imitate. Nv)t only 
this uni^eil'eis one llupendous wiiolt, but 
fuch alfo is a uee, a lluub, a llowcr ; fuch 
thofe btings winch, wiihout the aid of 
glalfuo.even e'.capc our peiception. And 
fo much for d'otality (I ventuic to fimi- 
liaiize the teirn) that common .ind ellen- 
tial charader to eveiy legitimate compo- 
fition, Harris. 

§ 195. On Accuracy . 

There is another chaiader h ft, which, 
though foreign to the pnfeut purnofe, I 
veniuie to mention ; and that is the cha- 
radcr of Accuracy. Kvery woik ought 
to be as accunit^.- as polhbU. And yet, 
though this apply to woikbof every kind, 
there is a didcjtncc whethei the woik be 
great or fmall. in gi eater woiks (fuchas 
hirtorics, epic poems, and the bke) their 
very m.ignitude txcufes incidc ntal defeds; 
and their authors, according to Horace, 
.^mav be allowed to num'.er. It is other- 
in fmaller woiks, for the very rcafon 
that thfty aie fmaller. Suth, through 
every pait, both in lentuncnt and didion, 

' ihoulcl be pcrlpi^wucus, pure, iimple, and 
precile. Uid. * 

§ 196. On Did ion. 

As every fcntiirent mull be expreft by 
words, thc^ieory of fentiiinnt naturally 
leads to that cl Did'on. Indcecl, the con- 
liedion bsiVs’een tlum is io iiiUmate, that 
the’ fam femin ent, where the diOtion dif- 
fers, is as dilieient in appearance, as the 


But this perhaps will be better under- 
dood by an example. Take then the fol- 
lowing — “ Don’t let a lucky hiillip ; if 
you do, be-like you mayn’t any more get 
at it.” I'he fLiuinient (we mull confel.s) 
isevprid cltarly, hut the didion finely is 
rather vulgar and low. 'Take it another 
v/av — “ Oppoilune monnnt^ .11 e few and 
llieiing ; lei/A‘ them wuii avidity, or jour 
progixihon will be impeded.” Here the 
(li<-tu)!n though not low, is lalher obfcuie. 
d'hc wo.dsarc uimiual, pedantic, and afl'cd- 
eJ. Bui wiuit jays ohaki Ipniie : — 

'\ lu ' c IS .1 (k!( 111 t! 0 I) 10 (if nu n, 

W'h.tli, t.il.cM i! the tl. I h, h.i.u r. 1 mfuitur.e; 

OrnilUc', all ll f V(iv.i',v i-t tlie i life 

Is !)()Uik^ ,n il'.i'lou — 

Here the duHii n isch. gnnt, w'ithout being 
vuigarci .ii}<a!vd; tin' \\ 01 ds, though cs'in- 
mou, Iv ing lakoi ur-Vr a nutaplior, .ne 
fo far elliMhged I’V this mct.iphoncal iile, 
tliat tlmy ac(]ul.c, t>oongh the c'lunge, a 
competent Jiguily, and yet, w'ithuut be- 
coming vulg j, remain intelligible .iml 
clear, Hui. 

§ 197 . On the idctaphor. 

Knowing tlic llrcA laid b\ the ancient 
critics on "the Metaphor, and viewm;^ Us 
aihniiable eHeds in the dteonumg of 
Didion, wc think it may inciit a faitlnr 
regard. 

There is not perhaps any figure ol rp< ccH 
fo plealingas the Metaphoi. Jt is at timet 
the language ofc very individual, but abo\e 
all, is peculiar to tlie man of genius. His 
lag.icity difeerns not only common analo- 
gies, but thofe Ollu'rs moie 1 emote, which 
dc'ipe the vulgar, and which, thouglilhey 
fcldom iincnt, they fcldom fdl to icco-g- 
ni/c, when they hear them f.oiu pci Ions 
more ingenious than thumlcUes. 

Jt has been ingv nioully oblervcd, that 
the Metaphor took its rile from the po\ w ty 
of language. Men, not hndiag upon e\eiy 
occaficn w'ords ready made for tlieir idea', 
were compelled to have lecourle to woius 
anaJeigous, and transfer them fioin their 
original meaning to the mcauing tiun ic- 
ejuired. But though the Metaphor began 
in poverty, it d;d not end there. When 
the analogy was jull (and this often hc<p- 
pened) there w'as iomething pcculiaily 
pJeafjng in what was boih new, and yet 
familiar ; fo that ilie Metaphor was then 
cultivated, not out of neceffity, but for or- 

' cameut. 
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Mmcnt. It is thus that cloathi were m 
afiamed to defend Uh againll the cq14 bat 
came afterwards to be worn for didinAion 
and decoration. 

It miifl he ohferved, there Is a force In 
the uait( d words, and hwi.ltar. What 
is nc\s but not f'amilia:, is often iviintelli- 
jiil'Je; what is f.imihar, btii ilot^iew, is no 
better thin common place. It is in the 
union of the lv\o. th it the obi'cuie a' ’ the 
viil,G;ai aie h.ippily removeil; an { it is in 
this union, that wc view the charadei of a 
jud Metaphor. 

But after wc have fo pralG'd ilic Meta- 
phor, it is fit at length we lliould expl.iin wliat 
it is; and this we lhall attempt, as well by 
a Jefeription, as by examples. 

A Metaphoi is the transferring of a 

word fiom its ulual meaning to an ana- 
” logons meaning, and then the cmploy- 
“ iiig it agreeab'y to fuch transfei.” f'or 
example, the ulual meaning of evening is 
the conelufion of the day. But age too is 
a coiiclurion; the conchifion of imman bfc. 
Now thi rc 1) ing an analogy in all vonclu- 
iions, we arrange in orvier the two wt liave 
^Hedged, and lay, tluar, ns evening is to 
the day, fo is age to human life. IL-nce, 
bv an eafy permutation, (which fa.mihes 
nt once tvvo nmtapliors) w'efay alternaielv, 
tMt ceeniiig is the age of the day; aid 
Utt age is the evening of life. 

Th re are other inerap'iors equally 
pleahng, but which we oniv nv’ntioi, ai 
tlieir analogy cannot be miilalceii. It is 
thus ilut ofd men have been called ilub- 
ble; anl the Hage, or tiicatie, the minor 
of human life. 

In language of this fort there is a double 
fa'i.fa^Uon; it is llrikingly clear; and yet 
railed, though clear, above the low and 
vulgar idiom. It is a praife too of luch 
tiwtapliors, to be quickly compi chended. 
ihe limilitude and the tiling illulliateil are 
commonly dilpatched in a fingh* word, and 
comprehended by an immediate and in- 
fiantancous intuition. 

Thus a perlbn of wit, being dangcroufiy 
dl, Was to'd by his friends, two more pliy- 
ficians were called in. So many I fays 

— Jo they fire then in platoons? 

Harris. 




fop tbtt tlie diilion \VotiW be turgid 
l)Ombaft. Such was the language of that 
poet who, deferibing the foiuman’^ flam: 
beaux at the end of an <>[>ei.i, lungorfaldj 

N iw .1 ihntifi.K! 11 iisniij; f.uis, and bad* 

Giiiii iii-lu .ei'ic . 

Nor oue.ht a metaphor to be far-fetched, 
for tlicn it becomes an enigma. It wai 
t.'ui. a gentleman once puzzled Ins countiy 
f<und, in telling him, by way nt compli- 
mciit, that he was become a ptrfed cen- 
tain, lib hoivlt fiiend knew nothing of 
Centaurs, bit h ing fond of lidiug, w,iS 
haidly ever ofi’ hi,-, imrle. 

Anuili'r c xtu m - runiiiis, thcreverfuof 
tlie too iublinii, md that i-., the transfer- 
ring liom lunj, cts toocoiileinp' ihl'-. 5uch 
was the Cale of that |'0. t quoted by ii'o** 
r.ace, who to deicuhewmtei, wrote 
J'ljiAvi li)bi,iiri (.tiB Mi ui j.uit Aljics. 

(I'.a I II. Sal. s.) 

O'l r ilic Ci.Kl Alps Jine q I'i 111 lnui ^ juuvv'. 
Nor was thu iiv-dein poet more for- 
tunate, whom Dryden quotes, and vvho> 
tiyiiig his gMilus upon the fame fubjt^, 
fup( oied wliuti— — 

T(i pe.iwi'j uitii fin/\v tile lojjpatc woods. 
With the hme clufs of wits wc may ai- 
range dial jileifant fellow, who, fpealting 
of an old lady w hom he had ailionteJ, 
gave us in one ihort fcnicncc'no lefs than 
thiee choice meraphoi s. 1 peiccivc (ffud 
he) her hack is up;— 1 Diull Curry fk- 
voiii — 01 the fat will be m the fire. 

Nor can w( omit that the fame word, 
wIkm tiaa-f-ncd toihc lame fubjcvils, pro- 
duces me' ipliois very diHcrent, as to pro- 
priety oi irnii.npiiety. 

Jt i-. with piwprieiy that w'c tr.nufer the 
vvoids to t'nl-iau\ from liuui.m beings to 
things purt-'b, idi il. 1 he metaphor ap- 
pc.irs j'ad, wh m we fay, to embrace a pro- 
pofitioii ; to embrace an offer; to embrace 
an opportmuty. Its ajqdication perhapi 
was not quite fo elegant, when the old 
jleward wrote to his lord, upon the fubjc^l 
of his farm, that, “ if he met any oxen, hc ^ 
“ would not fail to embrace thciU.”^ 

If then we are to avoid the turgid, the 
enigmatic, and the bale or ridiculous, no 
other metaphors are left, but (uch as may 
be deferibed by negatives; fuch as are 
neither turgid, nor enigmicic, nor bafe 
and ridiculous. 

Such is the charadler of many met^ 


§ 198. Metaphors the bej}, 

Thcfe inflanc^jnav aflill us to difeover 

metaphors may DC called the beft. , , _ ' 

They ouTht not, in an elegant and polite phors already alledgedj among othrti 
*ae (the ayle of which we arc fpeaking) thatofShakefpMre’., where tides are tM?* 
to be derived from meanings too fublimei ferred to fpeedy and detenmaed 



does Ills Wajfey with l^s propnety 
niori^e upon his fall, in the following 
^autlfttl metaphor> taken from vegetable 
iiaturc : 


pkt)Si. 

it would kindle a flame, 
bbfCttre the luftre,*’ &c. &c» Harris* 

5 1 99. On Enigmas and Puns* 


This is il:e ftate of man ; to-day he puts forth 
The teiuior leaves of hope ; to moprow bloffomsi 
And hejis lus blulhing honours thick upon him \ 
The third day cooieb a freft, a killing froA, 
And— —nips Ins root— — — 

In Aich metaphors (befides their intrinfic 
tlcgancc) wc may fay the reader is flat- 
tered; 1 mean flattered by being left to 
tlifeover fomething for himfelf. 

There is one obfervation, which will at 
the fame time fliew both the extent of this 
figure, and hour natural it is to all men. 

Tlierc are metaphors fo obvious, and of 
icQurfe fo natuializcd, that, ceafing to be 
inetaphors, they become (as it wire) the 
proper words. It is after this maimer we 
fay, a fharp fellow; a great orator; the 
foot of a mountain; the eye of a needle; 
the bed of a river; to ruminate, to ponder, 
to edify, kc, &C. 

Theie we by no means reje^, and yet 
the metapliors we rec^uire we wifli to be 
lomcthing more, that is, to be formed un- 
der the icfpcdlablc conditions here ella- 
bliflied. 

We obferve too, that a lingular ufc may 
be made qf metaphors cither to exalt or 
to depieciate, according to the fources from 
vhichwe derive them. In ancient llory, 
Orellcs was by fome called the murtJieicr 
cf his mother ; by others, the avenger of his 
father. The ledfons will appear, by refer- 
•ling to the fail. The poet Simonides was 
eftered money tb celebrate certain mules, 
that had won a race. The fum being piti- 
ful, he faid, with dlfdain, he Ihould not 
Write upon demi-affes — A more compe- 
tent fum was offered, he then began; 


, A word remains upon Enigmas and Puns; 
it lhall indeed be mort, bccaufe, thou{>h 
they rcfemblc the metaphor, it is as brafs 
and copper refcmble gold, 

A pun feldom regards meaning, being 
chiefly confined to lound. 

Ilor ace gives a fad fample of this fpu- 
rious wit, where (as Drydcn humoioufly 
tranflates it) he makes Ferfus the bui.uo'i 
exhort the patriot Brutus to kill Mr. Kinp^, 
that is, Rupllius Rex, becaufe Brutus, 
When he flew C.cfar, had been accullomed 
to king killing : 

Hunc Rc"cm (x Mile ; npci nm lioc miln crttls 
tuiaiMii ift. Hoi.it. b.it Lib. I. VII. 

Wc have a worfe attempt in Ifomer, 
whcie Lll\fles makes Pob'phcmc belli \e 
his name uas OYTII, and wlieic the dull 
Cyclops, after he had led his eve, upon 
being alkcd by his brcthien, who had doi*c 
him fo much mifehief, replies it was done 
by OYTir, that is, by nobody. 

Enigmas are of a more complicated na- 
ture, being involved cither in pun, or me- 
taphor, or fometimes in both : 

I faw a nvm, who, unprovolcM with 11 c, 

Sfruck hiali upon anoLl.ci’i b^ck by fire.. 

T his enigma is ingenious, and means 
the operation of cupping, performed in 
ancient days by a machine of brafs. 

In fuch fancies, contrary to the princi- 
ples of good metaphor and good writing, 
a perplexity is cauled, not by accident bet 
by defign, and the pleafure lies in the be- 
ing able to 1 nfolve it. Uid, 


H.iil ! D.Mip^htcrs of the generous horfc, 

1 li.it fkim?, like wiiul, along the couile. 

There arc times, when, In order to exalt, 
we may call beggars, petitioners; and 
pick-pockets, coilcdois: other times, 
when, in order to depreciate, wc may call 
Jietitioncrs, beggars; and colledors, pick- 
Jjockets.— But enough of this. 

We fay no more of metaphors, but that 
it is a general caution with regaid to every 
fpecies, not to mix them, and that more 
particularly, if taken from fubjefts which 
lire contrary. 

Sifch was the cafe of that ordtor, who 
ipr.ee afierted in h'i, oratioO) that-^«* Tf cold 
water were thrown upon a certain mea- 


§ 2 CO. RuUs defended. 

H.iving mentioned Rules, and indeed 
this whole theory having been little inure 
than rules developed, we cannot but re- 
maik Upon a common opinion, which 
feems to have arifen either from preju- 
dice or mlilake. 

“ Do not rules;** fay they, ** cramp 
“ genius ? Do they not abridge it of cer- 
“ tain privileges?” 

*Tis anfwered, If the obeying of rules 
Were to induce a tyranny like thjSj to de- 
fend them would be abfurd, and againft 
the liberty of genius. But the truth is, 
mles, fuppofmg them good; like good 
government, take away no privilei^s* 
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^cy do no more, than fave genius from 
error, by ihewlng it, that a right to err is 
no privilege at all. ^ ^ 

’Tis furely no privilege to violate in 
grammar the rules of fyntax ; in poetry, 
thole of metre ; in muftc, thofe of harmo- 
ny; in logic, thofe of fyllogifpi; in paint- 
inf, thofe of perfpcftlve; in dramatic 
poetry, thofe of probable imitation. 

ILirrii^ 

^201, 77 ’r f.atteruig DoBrint that Gaiius 

^>jtU fallacious* 

It mull be confcfiecl, ^is a flattering 
dortrlnc, to tell a young beglnnci, that 
he has nothing more to do than to trull 
his own geniiis, and to contemn all rules, 
ns the tyranny of pedants. The painful 
tous of accuracy by this expedient me elud- 
e^i, for geniufc,, lil:e Milton’s Harps, 
(i\ir. Loll, Book HI. v. 365, 366.) are 
Lppofed to be ever tuned. 

But the misfortune is, that genius is 
fincthing rare; nor can he who poUelles 
it, even then, by ncglcCling rules, produce 
u hat is accuiate. 'I'hofe, c-n the contra-^ 
n, who, though they w'ant genius, think 
ij'e- worthy their aliention, if they can- 
not become good authors, may Hill make 
tolerable critics; mav be able to fliew the 
ddi'eiencc between the creeping and the 
limple; the pert and the pleaiing; the 
turgid and the fublimc ; in Ihort, to Ihaip- 
ca, like the whailonc, that genius in 
others, which natuie in her Irugality has 
not given to themfclvcs. 

^ zCz. No Genius ever a^ed v.ithout 
Rules. 

Indeed I have never known, during a 
life of many years, and fome fniall atten- 
tion paid to letters, and literary men, that 
gt’nius in any art had been ever crainpt 
by rules. On the contrary, J have feen 
g'-eat geniufes, miferably err by tranfgref- 
hng them, and, like vigorous travellers, 
wholofe their way, only w’ander the wider 
on account of their own llrength. 

And \ ct ’tis fomewhat' Angular in llte- 
pty compofitions and perh.aps more lb 
in poetry than elfewherc, that many things 
hive been done in the bell and purell talle, 
long before rules were eflabhlhed and fy- 
l^oinatized in form. This w'e arc certain 
true with refpeft to Homer, Sopho- 
Euripides, and other Greeks, in 
*^odern times it appfiars as true of our ad- 
o^cd Shakefpeare ; for who can believe 
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that dhake(]^eare fludled rules, or was ever 
verfed in critical fyllems ? UiJ, 

§ 203. ^here never viai a time vjhett 
Rules did not exijK 

A fpecious objeftion then occurs. « If 
^Mhefe great wiiters wme fo excellent 
“ before rules were ellablilhcd, or at leaf! 
“ were known to them, what had they to 
“ direct their genius, wlicn rules (to theni 
“ at Icall) did not evijl?’*' 

lo this' queflion ’tis hoped the anflver 
will not be deemed too h.Irdy, fliould wc 
afli'rt, that there nevel was a time when 
rules did not exih ; that ilu y always made 
a lyirt of that immutable iiuth, the natuial 
objed of every penetrating gniius; and 
that if, at that early (Leek period, fylleiils 
of rules were not ellablilhcd, thofe great 
UTui lubliiTic authors were a rule lo them, 
felves; 'Lhey may be faid imleed to have 
excelled, not by art, but by nature ; yet by 
a nature which gave biith to tiie perfec- 
tion of art. 

The cafe is ncaily the fame with refpeft 
to our Shakefpeare. There is hatdly any 
thing wc applaud, among his innumerable 
beauties, which will not be found llri^tly 
conformable lo the rules of found and an- 
cient critic ifm. 

'I'hat this is true with refpc»ll to his 
charaders and his fentimcnt, is evident 
hence, that in explaining thefc rules, vve 
have fo often recuiied to iiim for illuitia- 
tions. 

Befulcs quotations already ailed ged, wc 
fubjoin the folKuviiig as to char.ider. 

When Falllafi’and hi.s fuite are fo igno- 
tninioufly lontcd, and the Icuirtc ii by faU 
flail fu huinoioullv e\a,',g' latcd ; what can 
be more natural tlian (ech a n.iir.itive 
fuch a charader, di'iiugiiilhe.l for Ins hu- 
mour, and withal fui iiij want of veracity 
and courage f 

The fag.icity of common poets might 
not perhaps have liiggeilcd fo good a n.ir- 
rative, but it certainly would have lug- 
gelled foincthing of the kind, anil ’tis in 
tills we view the eflence of dramatic clia- 
radcr, which is, when weconjcduie wh.it 
any one will do or fay, from vvhat lie has 
done or faid already. 

If we pnfs from charaders (that is to 
fay manners) to fentiment, we have already 
given inftances, and yet wc fliall llill give 
another. 

When Rofincrofle and Guildcrnllcrn wa't 
vpon Hamlet, he olVers them a recorder or 

pipe, 





pipe, and defires them to play-— they re- 
ply, they cannot— He repeats his requeft . 
—they anfwer, they have never learnt— 
He affures them nothing was fo eafy — they 
ftill decline.— ’Tis then he tells them, 
with difdain, “ There is muchmufic in this 
little organ ; and yet you cannot make 
“ it i’peak— Do you think lam e.ifier to 
** be played on than a pipe?’* Hamlet, 
AaiJl. 

This I call an elegant Tainple of fen- 
timent, taken under its comprclunfivc 
fenfe, Put we flop not here — We confider 
it as a complete inllance of Socratic rcafon- 
ing, though ’tis probable the author knew 
nothing how Socrates iifed to argue. 

To explain-^Xcnophon makes Sociatcs 
rcafon as follows with an ambitious youth, 
by name Euihydemus. 

*l'is ftrange (fays he) that thofc who 
« dcfire to play upon the harp, or upon 
*• the flute, or to ride the managed horfe, 
** (hduld not think themfelves worth notice, 
** without having prailifcd under the bell 
** mailers— while tliere aic thofc who af- 
** pire to the governing of a Hate, and can 
** think themfelves completely qualified, 
^ though it be without preparation or 
** labour.’* Xenoph. Mem, IV. c. 2* 

6 . ... 

Ariflotlc’s Illullration is fimilar, in lus 
reafoniug againfl men chofen bv lot for 
magiftrates. ** ’Tis (fays he) as if wrcll- 
lers were to be appointed by lot, and not 
thofc that are able to wrellle; or, .as if 
from among failors we were to chulc a pi- 
lot by lot, a'^nd that the man fo cleded was 
to navigate, and not the man who knew 
the bufincfs.** Rhetor. L. II. c. 20. p. 94. 
Edit. Svlb. 

Nothing can be more ingenious than 
this mode of reafoning. 7 he premifes 
are obvious and undeniable; the conclu- 
fjiiOn cogent and yet unexpcdled. It is a 
fpccies of that argumentation, called in 
dialeflic or induftion. 

Arillotlc in his Rhetoric (as above 
quoted) Calls fuch reafonings ra 
the Socratics; in the beginning of his 
Poetics, he calls them the ?ioyo», 

the Socratic difeourfes; and Horace, in 
his Art of Poetry, calls them the Socra- 
^icte charts. Hams, 

i 204. TL'i Conmaicn betnvtfn Rules and 
^ ^ Genius, 

If truth be always the {ame, no wonder 
geniufes Ihould coincide, and that too in 
philofophy, as well as in criucifin. 


’ We venture to kdd, returning td%iiThf, 
that if there be any things in Shakefpeare 
objcdionable (and who is hardy enough to 
deny it?) the very objections, as well as 
the beauties, are to be trijd by the fame 
rules; as the fame plumm* t alike Ihevvj 
both what i. out of the perpcndkulai, and 
in it ; the lame rules alike prove both 
wliat is crooked ami what is llraight. 

We cannot admit that geniufes, though 
prior to fyilcn.s, were prior alfo tO rules, 
becaufc rules from the b'gi. ning exilM 
in their own minds, and were a part of 
that immutable truth, \shich is etern.d 
and every where. Ariilodc, wc know, did 
not form Homer, Sophocks, and Euripi. 
des; ’twas Homer, bophoclcs, and Euii- 
pides, that foimed Arillotlc. 

And this furely Ihould teach us to pay 
attention to rules, in as much as they and 
genius ai'c fo reciprocally conneded, that 
*tls genius which dilcovcis rules; and then 
rules which govern genius, 

Tis by this .amicable concurrence, nnd 
by this alone, that every work of art jullly 
merits admiration, and is rt'ndered as 
highly perfect as, by human power, it can be 
made. 

§ 205. U'e wght not to be content nxith 
knozcing nx'hat likty but ^j^hat it 
leally nMorth liking, 

*'ris not however impr*obabIe, that fome 
intrepid fpirit may dc:i;.and .again, Whit 
.av.ii! thcle fubtleties ?— Without lo inu.li 
trouble, 1 can be lull enough ple.ifed— I 
know what 1 like.— We anfwer, And lo 
does the carrion-crow, that feeds upon a 
cat cafe. I'hc difRculiy lies not in know- 
ing what we like, but in knowing how to 
I.kc, and what is worth liking. ^ Trll 
ends are obtained, we may admire Durfey 
before Milton; a fmoking boor of llem- 
Ikirk, before an apollle of Raphael. 

Now as to the knowing how to like, an 
then what is worth liking; the firll 0 
thefe, being the objeft of critical dilqui' 
fuion, has been attempted to be Ihcwn 
through the courfc of thefe inquiries. 

As to the fccond, what is worth our Iik- 
ing, this is bell known by fludying the 
bell authors, beginning from the Greeks; 
then palling to the Latins ; nor on any 
account excluding thofe who have excc - 
led among the modernt. 

And here, if, while we purfue fome au- 
thor of high rank, we perceive 
inflantly relilh him, let os not be «inca^ 
cned^jet ua even, a rcHlbi 
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find I- relilh come. A morfd perhaps 
pleafes us— let us ^cherifli it — Another 
morfel ft: ikes us— let us cherilh this alfo. 
^Lct us thus proceed, and fteadily perfe- 
vere, till we find \vc can relifh, not mor- 
filb, biu wholes; and fed, that what be- 
y ai in fi^Vion terminates in reality. I'lie 
fi'in in this manner removed, we 

jhill dilc-n’cr beauties which wc never 
ini^'.lned; and contemn ior pueiilities, 
wluu we once foolilhly admired. 

One thing however in this procef. is in- 
(llfpenlablv requited ; wc are on no ac- 
count toexpeft that fne things lliouM de- 
fend to us ^^nr taftc, it poliihle, mull be 
rnad'j t - iicend to them. 

d' 1 the labour, this the work; there 
is plcalure in the fuccefs, and praite even 
in the attempt. 

d’hls i\vx datlon applies not to litcnaturc 
0 ly : It applies to mu he, to painting, and, 
a tliev aie all congenial, to all the libcr.al 
^its. 'We (hould in each of them endea- 
loui* to invelUgate what is beft, and there 
(if I m ly fo ex profs myfeli) hx our abode. 

IJv only fee king and pei tiling what is 
truly excellent, and by cuntempl.iting al- 
u.i; stills .and this alone, the mind inlcnfi- 
bi, b' conies acciirtomcd to it, aial hods 
t’ at in this .ilonc it can ac]uideewith 
entent It hipoons indeed licie, as in a 
fir more inipoiiint, I mean in a 
inoial and a \ ntuous condu.d . if weehufe 
tlse bull jitc, ufe will make it ple..l int. 

liari'it. 

§ 2 ' 6 Char a ^cr of the English, / r:c 
O 1 1 N A L, thi Latin, and the 
OiiLhK Liur.^ua^es. 

We Britons in oiir time have been rc- 
nuih.ible borrow'crs, as our multiform i.in- 
.Cu.ig'' may fulhciently iliew. Our ie;;ns 
lu p.dite literature prove, that this came 
fom Greece; our terms in mufic and 
r uptl- g, that theic came from Italy; our 
ptLalci in cookery and war, that we learnt 
theie from the French; and our phiafes in 
navigation, that wc were taught by the 
I'leinmgs and Low Dutch. 'I’hefe many 
“lid Very difterenf fources of our language 
be the c 'ule why it is fo deficient iti 
f^'gulaiity and analogy. Yet we have this 
advantage to compenfate the defcdl, that 
't hat we want in elegance, we gain in co- 
pioufnefs, in which laft refped few langua- 
ges will be found fuperior to our own. 

^ Let us pafs from ourfelves to the na- 
tions of the Eaft, The Eaftern world, 
the earlieft days, has been at all 
^ - 


^cs Ac feat of enormous monarchy* : on 
its mitives fair liberty never fhed its ge- 
nial influence, If at any time civil dif-' 
cords arolc among them, (and arife there 
did inmimciuhle) the conteft w.is never 
about tiic foim of their government (for 
this was an objed of which the combatants 
had no conception;) it uas all horn the 
poor motive of, who Ihouldbe their mailer ; 
wlietluM a Cyrus or an Ariaxcrxcs, a Ma- 
liomet or a Mull.ipha. 

Such was their condition; and wh.it 
was the confequoiice ? — 'I hcMr ideas be- 
came conlbnant to ihLir (eivilc fl.ite, and 
their words bec.ime confonant to their fer- 
vile i le.is. The gre.it dilliiudion for ever 
in their light, was rh it of tyi ant and llave ; 
the moll unnatural one conceivable, and 
the moll lufceptible of pomp and empty 
exaggeiation. Hence tliey t.ilkcd of kings 
as gods; and of themldves .as the meancfl 
and moll abjed reptiles. Nothing was ci- 
tliei great or liule in modciaityn, but every 
fentiment was heightened by incredible 
hvbcrbole. 'I’hu:, though they fomeiimes 
alcended into t!ie gicat :ind m.ignilicentf , 
ll.cy'' as frci]uci)tly degcnciaied into the 
tumid and boinbalL 'Elie (Leeks too of 
Alia became infcdtd by their neighbours, 
who wcie often, at tunes, m;t only their 
neighbouis, hut I'u'li m.illcrs; and hence 
that lusuii.i.ice of Hie Ali.aiic flyle, un- 
k.iown to the e'lade eloquence and purity 
of Athens. Hut of liie (ircekn we for- 
bear to fpe.ik now, as wc fliall fpeak of 
them mure fully, when wc have full 
conlidered tuc nature or genius of the Ro- 
iii.ins. 

And wh.it fort of people may wc pro- 
nounce the Romans? — A nation eivgaged 
in wars and commotions, foine foreign, 
lomc domeltic, wmc.i for levim hundied 
jears wholly engiolled their thoughts, 
ilence t-hcrclore tneir language became, 
lik” their Ucas, copious in all terms expref- 
fivc of things polmcal, and well adapted 
to the purpoles both of liidory and popu- 
lar eloquence,— But what was theii pld- 
lofophyr — As a nation it was none, if wc 
may credit their ableft writers. And hence 

* I'or tne B.arbarians, by being mure fl.ivifh 
in tlicu manners rlwn the Gieeks, ..nd Ihofe of 
Afia than thnfe of Lujopc, luhinit toUelpotiC RO- 
veinm.'nt witliou: nuirmuinig or difcoiitcnt. 
Aiift. HI. 4 , , 

I I Ik iruell fublime of the Raft may be found 
in the ftnptuif s, of which pcrfwps •he principal 
cr.ufe IS the jiurinfic grcatnels of the fubject tficre 
tre.'itcd ; the cre.it on of the uihvcrfc, the difpcn* 
lations of divine Providence^ fcc. ' 

the 
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the unfitneft of their language to this Tub* 
jeft; a dcfedt which even Cicero is com- 
pelled to confefs, and more fully makes ap- 
pear, when he writes philoibphy himfclf, 
from the number of tcims which he is 
obliged to invent*. Virgil feems to have 
judged the inoft truly of his countrymen, 
when, admitting their inferiority ih the 

* See Cic. de Fin. T. C. t, 2, 3. 111 . C. i, 2, 
4, Set. but in particul u Dilji I 3, where 

he la)S, I'hilnloptii.i vibjue .ul ii..iie ^eta- 

tcni, ncc iilliiin li.iluut lunrcn liti lai nni L.itiii.i- 
riirn : qiri: illiiftianda A: c'Xit.uula nobis elt; ut 
fi,”icc. See alfo Tnlc. Difp. IV’. 3. ami A^ad. 1 . 
2. where it appears, tliat until Cicero applied 
himlelf to the vviitinj; of pliilofopliy, lire Romans 
had nothing df the kind in tlieii l.uigua,^;', except 
fonie mean pti formances of Amaraiuus tlie Fpt- 
ctirean, and olhcis of the fame led. How lar 
the Ronisins were indebted fo Ciccro for philolo- 
phy, and with wh.it ludnftiy, .w well as elo- 
quence, he cultivnted the ftil'iedl, m ly be fecn 
not only fiorn the titUs ol ihofc works that .are 
now loR, hut nuu h mdte fiouiihe many noble 
tines ftill foitunalely pieicrvcd. 

The I'.piciiiean poet I.ucreU'iS) who flouiifhcd 
jrveirly at the lame lime, feems by lus filcnce to 
have overlooked the J«itin vu iters of his own 
fee"! ; deiivin;', all Ins iihilofophy, is well as Ci- 
tcro, from Grecian louicesj am’, like b.m, ac- 
knowledyjng the diiTiculiy ot writing philofophy 
in batin, both fium the poveity ot the longue, 
Imd from the novclry of the fubjed. 

Nec me am mi fall it, Oraiorum obfeura reperta 

DiRidlc inlniliaic Latim-, veilibtis cllV, 

(Miilta HUMS rebus puercitun quum fit agen- 
dum,) 

IPropter egeltatem linguae ct rerum no\itatem : 

Sod tua me virtus tameii, et fpenila \olupUs 

Siiavis amicuiJe quemvis pcilctic laboum 

Siudct Lucr. 1 . 23-. 

In the fame age, V. no, among bis numerous 
\Viwk'--, wiots fonie in the w.iy of ph.lolop'nv , as 
did tlie patriot Biutus a tieatilcconteinUi'; \utue» 
much .applauded by Ciceio; buttl.elc woiks arc 
now I )ft. 

Soon .after the writers above mciUiniied came 
Horace, foine of w-hofe lalircs and ep tiles may 
he juftly r.mked among the moft v.iluable piccts 
of Luatin philofophy, whether we couiidcr lliC 
purity nf their ftyle, or the gre.at addrefs wiUi 
winch they treat the lubjcd. 

Alter Horace, though with as long an interval 
as fron^ the d.iys of Auitullus to thole of Nero, 
came tlie f.uinft Feifnisy the friend and difci- 
ple of the ftoic Cornulus ; to whofe precepts, as 
he did honour by his virtuous life, fo his wmrks, 
though fmall, Ihew an early proficiency in the 
fcicnce of morals. Of him it may be faid, that be 
is almoft the finglc dillicult w’riter among the 
L itin cluffics, whofe meaning has futficient mei it 
to make it worth while to labour tluough lus ob- 
(cunties. . 

Jn the fame degenerate and tyranmc period 
lived alfo Seneca ; whofe charadcr, both as a 
man and a writer, is difeufled with great accu- 
r.acy by the noble author of the ChaiaeWiftiCS, 
to whom \ve refer* 


more elegant arts, h<f concludes at Jal{< 
with his ufual majeity: 

Til regcre imperio populo!-, Romane, memento, 
(Hx iibi tnint aries) pacifqne imponeie mojcm, 
i*arcere lubje^tis, et debcll.ire fuperbos. 

From confidering the Romans, let uf 
pals to theGieeks. 'Die Grecian com- 
monwealths, while they maintained their 

l’'iidir .a milder dominion, that of H;,dn m anj 
tin, Automiiei., lived Aulus i) Ilius, 01 (as funs; 
call him) Agcllius, an cut( 1 1 iiiing wictu' intl- 
niilLclUnemis way, well IVilLd m ciituifinaiul 
antiquity ; who^ though he c.ui liaidly be cui ilcil 
to the n.ime of a pliiioiophcr, jet dUliws m* 
to pafs unnu’iirioned here, horn the cunoc> ii 1",. 
incuts of p'-ilolopliy mti. i IpcH'ed m his '.soik';. 

W ith Aulus Gcllius w'e 1 lugc M a. i('!m,s, 11 : 
bcc luf'- a cfintcmpobary (foi he is fupp. 1 ; » 

have lived iridcc Honoiiu. and IhcDduInu) bit 
fiom Ins near bi funhlance, m the chai .1 a 1 
wnter. His woiks, like the other’s, aie lui .t - 
l.incous; lilicduuh mythology and aiKK'utbu- 
rifuir, fuin ‘ philoiophv beiu't miei iniM <' H 
Comni' lit u V upon ih'“ Somuuim St.ipioii ^ 
Gi'cio m.’y be cuuluici ed a 3 wholly of tlu jiliiK'- 
lophu ll kind. 

Jn ih' I imc ag-* with Autus Gdlius, floui.fhLJ 
Apulcuis of Maduia m Afiica, .1 I’latoiiic wntm 
wliolo m.itier in gcntial far exceed' his perplcad 
and aileHcd ^Ivl , too conioim.ihlo to the fa'h 
ilu^’oiic of the a?e when he lived. 

Of the fame Couuiiv, but of a later .Tge, .ainh 
harrtici lU’lc, w.is Maitianus Capell 1, if indvc'l 1 : 
deb no not the n.unc laihei of a philologill, I'.aa 
of a philufoplur. 

ofter l.'ajxlla wc may tank Chalcidius t' c 
Plnotnc, thou'di both hi' .ige, and counti), .vd 
itlt'^ion, .ue d(. ihifnl. Mi. m.mner of unti 1", - 
riihcr nioK .u'.iccible th.m that of the two | k- 
tcdu.g, iioi di'C.. he a]qseir to be their uifna'i 
in the knowledge of philoiophv, bis work he. 
.aliuda.blc commentary upon the i imxu': ol ihn’n. 

The I flf. It’ll plvlofoplici' vv.is Roitlmi', nlv» 
Was dsfcn.dcd tiom lome of the uobUft ol tl.c 
Ilo.naii fiinilies, and w.is conful in the hcq.r* 
ni ig of tic* fixth ccnlniy. He wrote many p 
lofopii'cil woiks, the greater pait in the log sa. 
W',‘y. Ih.t h,s ttl'ic incve, “On the Coi.lolatica 
of Rhl'fiphy,” and which is partly pioic .1"“ 
pirtly wrle, defeives gieat encomiums Ix-ih tit 
ihvi matici .md for the ityle ; in whicii 1 ul 1 '^ 
approaches the puntjy of a far better .age th u h s 
»)wn, and is in all rcfpeifls prefeiabic to tho'’ 
cr.ibbed Afi leans already mentioned. B 
mand of Theodoi ic> king of tlie Gotlrt. it 'v- is th? 
hard f.ite of this wm. tny man to lutlci death; 
with whom the Latin tongUc, .uui the but n-* 
mams of Roman dignity, may be faid to h.u^ 
funk in t!ie weftecji World. 

There were other Romans, who left ph’ oh)- 
phical writings; fich as Mufouius Rufus, au 
tlic two emi>erors, Marcus Antoninus md Julihi) 
but as thele preferred the ufe of the Greek tong'' 
to their own, they Ciin hardly bo confideic 
among the number of L.-itin writers* • 

And fu much (by way of iketch) for the 
authors of philofophy ; a fmall number 
vaft .VI cmpiie, if we confidcr them 9 ? ^ 
pioducl of near fix fuccelfive cciuui^ ^ 
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tiberty were the moll heroic confederacy 
that ever exifted. They were the politeft, 
the braveli, and the wifcft, of mCn. In 
tlie Ihort fpnce of little more than a cen- 
tury they became fueh ilateCmen, war- 
rior?, orators, hilloiians, phyfiCKins, poets, 
critics, painters, fculplgis, aichitcdls, and 
(!all of all) philofophci:, that one can 
hardly help confideriiig that^ golden pe- 
rio'l, as ^ providential event in honour of 
human nature, to Ihew to wiiat peillclion 
(he fpccies might afeend*. 

Mow the language of thefe Greeks was 
truly like thcmfclvesj it was cQnfoimablc 
to liuii tranfeendant and univcrlal genius. 
Whcic matter lb abounded, words follow cd 
rfcouife, and thofe exuuifite in evciy 
hu ll, as the ideas for which they Hood. 

hence it followed, there was not a 
j ’birel to be found which could not with 
pumricty be expielTed in Gieek. 
ileic'vvere words and numbers for the 


Iti^our of an Anflophaiies ; for the na? 
tivc elegance of a Philcnion or Menander ; 
for the amorous ftrainsof a Mimnermus or 
Sappho; for the rural lavs of a Theonitus 
or Bion ; and for tlie lublime conceptiun.'i 
of a Sophock’sh or Homer, d'he lame in 
prole. Heie liberates was enabled to dil- 
play his .11 1 , in all the accuracy of periods 
and the nice countcrpoile of diilion. Here 
Demollhencs found materials for that ner- 
vous compolition, that manly foice of iin- 
alfedcd eloquence, which ruihed like a 
torrent, too impetuous to be withllood. 

Who were more ditlercnt in exhibiting 
their philolbphv, than Xenophon, Plato, 
and his diiciple Aiillotle? Diflerenr, I 
fay, in tlnir cliaiathr of compnlition; for^ 
as to their phi!oibphy itfelf, it was in re- 
ality the fame. Ai liloile, ili ief, methodic, 
and orderly ; fubllc in thought ; i'paring in 
ornament; with lillic additls to the paf- 
fions or iinagiii.uion; but exhibiting the 


* ]f we except Hunier, IfeiaiJ, and the Ig- 
M P'lLts, \vc I'.ear i)f h'W (jinian uinciv bc.- 
t It the expedition of Xei xts. After te 
jiiKli had heen defetteJ, .r’d the dit.ul of the 
Peilnnpouei w.as at an end, the c(tul<’.encc of 
Gi.n.in rcuias(ifl m 7 ul'e H'e exprdlion) 
iM.:<efoith, andllione till the t, me of Alexan- 
fic- the Macedonian, after whom it d.fap[HMifd, 
o'Hliicvei role a)^.nn. This is that goldon pe- 
iiod liHikcn of above. I doiml me.in that Cueccc 
1 1' ant many wiitcis of Rieat meiit fuhte<iuent 
t.tlia penod,nnd efpc-cially vif the phdolophic 
lo;, 1, hut the ’’.lea, tiie ftnkin";, tlic tubhme 
'ni' t 1'. you pica(e) attained at that time to .1 
h'/.l.!, to which it never could afeend many 

" /lie bane kird of fortune hefcl the people of 

R line When the Punic wars were ended, and 
('Mtha-c, their dieadcdnval, was no moie, then, 

' Horace informs w, they began to cultivate 
t pol.iei arts. It w.is foon after this their gieat 
- an,., ...id hiftojlaiv, and poets arole, and 
hhinic, hke Greece, h.ul her golden penod, winch 
1 ’1.1(1 to tile death of Odlavuis Ca;far. 

I c.dl thefe two perifids, from the two grcatclt 
f^cnuilcs that flourirtied m etth, one the bociatic 
pfi 1 d, the other the Ciceronian. .. , 

1 here are ftill farther analogies fubfillmg M- 
tlicm. Neither penod commenced, a^ 
h I'T as fuhciiude for the coramo" welf.uc co- 
■J 'i'd men's attentionr, and fiuh wars unp*'n ei 
-^threatened rheif dcftrudion by foreigneis and 
biihauans. But when once thefe feats weio 
^'vr, .a general fecurity foon cnluefB aco mltcad 
'friUcnding loihcaits of defence ifnu feli-pre- 

I'-n-'tion, they began to cultivate thofe of e^- 

nnre and plcafure. Now, as thefe 
produced a kind of wstiton infoleuce, not 

vicioui temper of high-f«al animals^ fo hy this 

h;e hands of ainion were infenfibly dilfolved. 

Kcikc then, among the GrecJtS) tlt.it fatal Pci - 
4’onnefun war, which, together with other 
>:< confeijaeacc; bj;yk« ths conteW- 


p(v <vr‘ their comnvinwr.dtlw; w’ahed their 
ttibvnh; ma.de th.'in jejous of e.ich olhu | and 
iliu- pued iw ly l.ir tiie contemplihle Kiiittdom 
of M uedou to oni'.wv them all, .ind afeend m 4 
few ye.u'b tu uiii.eiial moimichy. 

A like luxunancc of piofpeilty fowed dif- 
foid among the Romans; radid thofe iinluppy 
roiittlls hetween the fcn.Uc and the Gracchi t 
Ivtwren Sylli and Mums; hetwum Pompey 
andCeiar; till .it len;-,th, af.er the laft Riugglo 
fin hl'eity by tl ofe hi.i.c paliiots, Ihutus and 
Ca'lnis at Plulippi, .and Hit* fuhlequcnt deto it of 
Antony at AiliumHlhc R.mi ns bacaiuc fuhjcdt 

to the dominion of a fellow Liticnu ^ 

It nu’ftind.A.l be confclied, lint -,ner Alox- 
^indcr iiid OstaMiis had clbhldhed their nunar- 
clue?, Ih.ro .'ce m.my bn^ht gnmilc?, 
weie eminent uiukr their j'.o'.u nment. Aiilto- 
lle nuint.'ined a fiicndlhip and cpiidul.iry cor- 
iffpondeace ^Mlll Aluxmdcr. In the lime ol 
the bme moiiaich lived 1 luoplraflus, and the 
cvMic Idiogcncw Tan aiu) nemufthencs .and 
/KlohmcsVpoKc Hun twoukhi iCed oiations. 
So hk'-wile, III ih- time of O Uvniis, Virgil 
wiotc his Amcd, and with Hnra.e, Vanus, and 
many other fine wntcr, pa-nx.k oMi.s piotee- 
turn and rov.d tmimhcenco. Hut ilicn it muft be 

rcmcmbeied, ch .t thefe mm weic hied and edu- 
cated lathc pi uKiple-. of .ifice gov. i nment. It w w 
hence they de.ued th-t hn-h and manly fpint 
which m.ida them tl.o .ulmnalion of .dtcr-age . 
The fucccHors and forms of jsuvcinmcnt R.t by 
A exandcr and Oaavmq foon llopt K'owth 
of any thing farther m the kiud. So true ifc tint 
noble f.aving of Longnius— 

^ AiAi iterSeiy ts rjj5u,a5v wr.; 

UlnormcLonuile (he len,>mvmw,l gr^t ^ 

iimfe; ‘“fl’*'’' ‘'“Cia WC.h Ui.ci b' P^lv 
folw^a the pripetfity of c.m.eA one ...th 
ihei and the generous emuiation of be-ng lb» 
tolmraDi." PeUW.SeA 
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whole with fucli a pregnant brevity, tUtt 
in every fentence wc fcem to read a page. 
How cxqulfitely Is this all perfornied in 
Greek ! Lei thofe, who imagine it may 
be done as well in anoihci language, fatib- 
fy tlicmfelvv^'s, either by attempt! to 
tranflate him, or by perufing his tranlli- 
tions already made by men of learning. 
On the contrary, u hen we o ad eiih'.r Xe- 
nophon or Plato, nothing of tins method 
and 111 id order appears, 'i'lie form il and 
didadlc is wholly diopt. Wiaitevcr they 
may teach, it is without piul- ifing to be 
teachers; a tiain of dialogue and truly 
polite addtefs, in wiiich, as in a minor, 
wc behold, human life .idorned in all its 
colours of fciitimcnt and manners. 

And yet, though thefe diiTer In this 
manner fioni the Stagvritc, how differ- 
ent are they li'iewiic in charadcr fiom 
each other’ — PLito, copious, figuratixe, 
and maj'dlic; intermixing at times the 
facetious and iaiiiic; eniichlng his woihs 
with talcs and fables, and the myllic the- 
ology of ancient times. Xenophon, llu; 
pattern of peifect fnnplieity ; everv where 
fmooth, harmonious, and puie; declining 
the figurative, the marvtllous, and the 
myftic; afccndiiig but rarely into the fub- 
lime ; nor then lo much trulling to the co- 
loujs of llyle, as to the intiinfic dignity of 
the fcntimcnt itfelf 

The language, in the mean time in 
which he and i’lato wioie, appears to fuit 
fo accurately with tin; lie le of both, th.>t 
when we read either of the tuo, wc cannot 
help thinking, that it is he alone who Ins 
hit its charader, and that it could not 
have appeared fo elegant in any otlier 
manner. 

And thus is the Greek tongue, fioin its 
propriety and univerlality, made for all 
that is great and all that is beautiful, in 
every fubjn^l and under every form of 
writing : 

Gruiis im^cnium, Giaiis dcvlit oic rutiin'.!o 

MuU loqm. 

It were to be wilbed, that thofe araongd: 
«s, \vho either write or read with a view to 
employ their liberal Icifurc (for as to fuch 
as do either from view^ more iordid, wc 
leave them, like Haves, to their defined 
drudgery) it were tobewifhed, I fay, that 
the liberal (if they have a relifh for letters) 
would infpea the finifhed models of Grc- 
fcian litcramre ; that they would not waftc 
tho e hours, w'hich they cannot recal, 
upon the me aner produdiuns of tke French 


and En’glifh prefs; upon that fungotiJ 
growth of novels and of pamphlets, when* 
it is to be fcaicd, they rarely find any la- 
tional phaiiiie. and more larcly fllH any 
folid impu)V(.mcnt.‘ 

To be competently ncill(.d In ancle, it 
learning is by no iinans a work of 
inlupe able pains. 'I'hc very progrcl^ 
felf isatund-^d with (b.’bglu, and icicinhi,^ 
.1 jrnnnc) ilnough foine plealant co ,iui . , 
wd'eie,e\ery anlcuc advance, neu clnirn ; 
aiife. It IS certainly as taiy to be a feno- 
lar, asa gami'ller, or many oibc r chaj.icU i , 
equally illiberal and low. Tb.e hine ap- 
plication, the fame (juantuy ot habit, \vijl 
fit us for one as complcte'y as foi tlie 
other. And as to thole who tell us, uuh 
an air of fetming uildom, that it i m 
and not book',, wc mull finds t) bfcoi'i: 
knowing; tins 1 have a’ ways u au: L> •, 
from lepealcd experience, to be tiv ci ’ - 
inon confolation and language td dui' . 
'I'hey Ihellcr their ignoiancc undiu- a !■ v 
blight ('v.unffies, w hole trauii endciit . k- 
liiies, without the common hi leg h^.; 
been fulneient of thcmlebeb iogiL.t.,.i 
impoi taut cuds. ButalaJ. 

Dicipit exemplar vitiis imitabhe— 

In truth, each man’s undcrlbndiiit:, 
when ripened and mature, is a ccmpciii.' 
of natural capacity, and of fiipeiinduccii 
habit. Htncc the gieatell men \ n' 
be ncccfiarily thofe who poucls tin 1 t 
capacities, cuki\ated wi'U the bdl ' - 
bits. Hence alfo inodeiate capaui ■ . 
when adoined wiih valu.ible fcicnce, ' li 
far iianfccml othens the moll acute by n.i' 
ture, wlicn either neglodficd, or applu d to 
low and bafe purpoles. And thu^, lor 
the honour of culture and good 1' arnincn 
they aie able to lender a man, if he wdl 
take the pains, intriniically moie excelkt't 
than his natural fuperiors. lun > on 

^ 207. lUJlorf of the Limits afid f 
the Middle Jge, 

When the magnitude Qf the Homan 
empire grew enormous, and there vveic 
two imperiid cities, Rome and Conllanti- 
noalc, then that happened which was na- 
tural; out of one empire it became two# 
diftinguiihed by the difijprent names of the 
Weftern, and the Eaftern. 

The Weftern empire foon funk. 

early as in the fil h century, Rome, once 

mlfti'efs of nations# beheld hcrieft ^ 
the feet of a Gothic fovcrcign. 
Eaftern cmpi e laM many- ^cnturi^ 
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longer, and, though often impaired by 
external enemies, and weakened as often, 
bv internal factions, yet ilill it retained 
tMCt'S of its ancient fpkndor, refemhling, 
ill the I 'nnu.ige of Wgil, Tome fair but 
tjdcd llower: 

Cm ncqinj ful^or aJhnc, uccJiim fui foima 

ictUht. ViKO. 

At length, nfr-T various plunges av,d 
various elcapcs, it ^^as lot il]y .mnnil ned 
in the hlueuth centmy by the vicbnuiis 
arms of Ala hornet the (jieat. 

The Interval between the fall of thefe 
tUii <■ allies (the Wclletii or Latin in the 
ffih c iituiv, the Eallein oi Grecian in 
the iiiieei'th) ir.aking a fpacc of near a 
t'loul Mil scar^, conftitutes what wc call the 
Age. 

Dtaiiinion pafJed cluiiig this Irtcival 
i no the hand^ d' rude, ill it. n ale in m : men 
wi.o coiajueied more by ir.iiit'lede tliaa by 
luilnaiy Ihill ; and wln^, hivi.ng little or 
n' ‘t'U* eirluT lor IcienC'-s or aiU, i.aui- 
r, ib’ clTpilefi tlnic llimg^ fioai uliKh ilie^ 
11,1'! KM'vd no .dvant.ige. 

i’lu., ni'i the age oi Monk-iy and fm- 
of Inonine \ ei le 1, (ihat 1:. oi b ■ t 
b ,o’i pur into ihnm. ,) ol poqt U., to fe- 
ci ei'ij'h b\ ploaghlh i: s in I biltoo!' ; 
m LI iiho'e t ) LO'\ouei j ihd I.S, an U xOi - 
P'lc cl piiic.id poi'.'d, I'M ill 

L'ltel'ih was by Cyrus, but oiewhoiiid 
iH) a! lines, and \cho did nut dveii wear a 


of the day, helps at Icaft to five us from 
the totality of daiknefj, iliinis, 

§ 2o8. Jn Jccou'it of the DcJlnuirj?, of tJ)t 

Ah' \ Midi- tan Li!'! u ry. 

“ When Alexandria uas taken by th« 
Mahometans, Amrus, their commander, 
“ found theic Philoponus, whole conver- 
“ lation hlghlv picafed him, as Amiiis was 
“ a Io\er ol Icttcis, and Philoponus. a 
“ learned man. On a certain day Pliiio- 
“ punus laid to him: ‘You have vifired 
“ all the repoliLoiies or public warehoulcs 
“ in Alexaiitliia, and you li.ive fealed up 
“ thliv.'s of every ibi t that arc found there. 
“ As to thole things that mav be ufcful to 
“ you, I prefiimc to fay nothing; but as 
“ to things of no llrvlce to you, Tome of 
“ tlVvin priiiaps in ly be moie fuiiahle to 
mef Annus 1 ml to him : ‘ And what 
is It you want:’ ‘'['lie pliilofophical 
“ 1 (H.kh (icpllcd he) piefei ved in thcioval 
“ IfiraMCb.* ‘ I'liio (laid Annus) is a rc- 
cjucli upon wlilch 1 cinnot decide. You 
“ defire :i thing whcie i can lilue noor- 
“ d'l^till 1 iiave leave fiom Oinai, tlie 
conniMnder of the l.iuhfulf— Letiera 
“ \\(r( ..c^ordingly wiiuen to Omar, in- 
“ loiim:.'- him ol wlial Phih.ponus had 
“ l.ml , .oi-l an aniwer w is leimn.'d by 
“ (rii.ir, to the following purpoit: ‘ A,s 
“ to ihiO hooks at which you h.ive made 
“ mehiioa, il iheic lie coiiialw d in tliem 
what accoids with the book ol God 


fv, mi. 

Jhricrent portio s of this age have been 
did’iiy iiii]i,,‘d l)v di if ‘lent dc^c^ptlon.^: fuch 
.'iSi^mahini Monothel Jticuin, Siecu’uin Ei- 
iihcuiii, Sieeuluin Gbfcuium, S.ti.u- 
luni Fcrreuni, Sxculum Hildibiandi.iurn, 
'■'^e ; ll range names it mull be confell, 
fume rnoie c^hvious, olliers leh fo, yet none 
tw ting to furiiilli us with any high or 
proiirii'g ideas. 

And )et wv m nil 'acknowledge, for the 
hoiuMr of humanity and of its great and 
diwv Author, wiio never foi fakes it, that 
f^n>c fpaiks of intcllefl were at all limes 
' itddc, through the whole of this dark and 
dreary periotl. It is here we m# look* 
ior the taftc and literature of the times. 


(meanintj the Aice.ian) there is wiilioui 
tliem, in the hook of God, all that is 
‘ luliieient. L'lt if iJierc be any tlii.ig in 
‘ them lepugnaiit to that book, we in no 
‘ jcfpctilwant them. Gidei them thcre- 
‘ fore 10 be all dellioyed.’ Anmis, upon 
‘ tliis ordered them to hcdifjierl’edih.ough 
‘ liic bath> of Ale'.uiriiii I.'., aud to be theic 
• buint in making me b iths \ aim. After 
‘ this manner, in the fpacc of fu months, 
‘ tliey \vcrc all co’ iun . !.” 

The liilloriar. kuving related llic Hoi), 
add-' fiom hi) own leelin.; , " ILdr wluC 

“ was done, and W'oiult ' i 

Thus ended tins no!;!'' If'iary ; an.1 thus* 
began, if it di 1 not begvi ioonci, tlw age 
of baibaiity and ignoiauee. //c*/. 


flic few who were enlightened, when 
‘^fts and idcnccs were thus obfeured, may 
he laid to havfe happily maintained the con- 
tinuity of knowledge; to h.avc been (if I 
ufe the exprefiion) like the tvvi%ht 
of a lumifter’s night ;Aataufpkious gleam 
between tke feting and the riling fun, 
^bich, thougJi' it caandt retaw. Jb* 


§ 209. A pmt J'foiicil of 

Athens, //'Cv; ths d me rj hir f/R- 
SIAN Ttim.phs to that If hr luomtng 
JidjtA to the T(JRlit.S . — diving 
thu long Jiiijr'iuL oj her Pclii’cul and 
Literary Stale i of her Philoj'pb n f f ' 
her Gjmajh\ oj ioer good wai hud For* 
tn,.:, 



tune, of tha frefenl 

JnhMtants.'^Ol^ and Honey. 

When the Athenians had delivered 
ihcmfelves from the tyranny of Pilillra- 
tu 5 , and after this had defeated the vail 
efforts of tlie Perfians, and that againll 
two fucccflivc invaders, Darius and Xerxes, 
they may be confidered as at the fuminit 
of their national glory. For moie than 
half a century afterwards they main- 
tained, without controul, the lovereignty 
pf Greece*. 

As their taftc was naturally good, arts 
of every kind foon rofe among them, and 
flourilhed. Valour had given them repu- 
tation ; reputation gave them an afeend- 
ant; and that afeendant produced a fecu- 
rity, which left their minds at cafe, and 
gave them leifure to cultivate every thing 
libcial or elegant. 

It was then that Pericles adorned the 
city with temples, theatic', and other beau- 
tiful public buildings. Piudias, the great 
fculptor, was employed as his architeft; 
who, when he hadereaed cdiriccs, adorned 
them himfelf, and added (latuts and baffo- 
relievos, the admiration of every beholder. 
It was then that Polygnotus and Myro 
painted; that Sophocles and Fuiipides 
wrote ; and, not along after, that they faw 
the divine Sociates. 

Human afr'aits are by nature prone to 
change; and dates, as well as individuals, 
are born to decay, jealou fy and ambition 
infcnfibly fomented wars : and fuceefs in 
thefe wars, as in others, was often various. 
The military ftrength of the Athenians 
was firft impaired by the Lacedemonians ; 
after that, it was again humiliated, under 
Epaminondas, by the Thebans ; and, lall 
of all, it was wholly crulhed by the Ma- 
cedonian Philip. 

But though their political fovereigpty 
,wa8 loft, yet, happily for mankind, their 
love of literature and arts did not ftijk 
along with it. , , , e 

Juft at the cloft: of their golden days of 
empire, ftouiifhcd Xenophon and Plato, the 
difciples of Socrates; and from Plato de- 
Iccndcd that race ot ghilofophers called the 
Old Academy. 

Arillotle, who was Plato’s difciple, inay 
be faid not to have invented a new philo- 
r.phy, but r^her to have tempered the 
jr„blime and raptujousmj^fteriesofhisinlf- 

' :• For thefe biftorkal confult the ancient 
luo^Urn pfc^an 


ter with mthod, or^tr.and a fttlftet mpdf 
of reafoning. 

Zeno, who was himfelf alfo educated in 
the principles of Platonifm, only differed 
from Plato in the comparative eft^ate of 
things, allowing nothing to be intrinfically 
good but virtue, nothing intrinfically bad 
but v'ice, and confidering all other things 
to be in themfelves indifferent. 

He too, and Ariftotle, accurately culti- 
vated logic, but in different ways: for ArU 
ftotlc chiefly dwelt upon the fimple fyllo- 
gilm; Zeno upon that which is derived 
out of it, the compound or hypothetic. 
Both too, as well as other philofophets. 
cultivated rhetoric along with logic ; hold- 
ing a knowledge in both to be lequilitc* 
for thofe who think ofaddrefling mankind 
with all the cflicacy of p^rfuafion. Zeno 
elegantly illuftrated the force of thefe two 
powers by a fimile, taken from the iiaad : 
tb^e clofe power of logic he compared to the 
fill, or hand compreft; the diflufe power of 
logic, to the palm, or hand open. 

1 lhall mention but two fcils more, the 
New Academy, and the Epicurean. 

The New Academy, fo called from the 
Old Academy (the name given to the 
fchool of Plato) was founded by Arcefilas, 
and ably maintained by Carneades. from 
a miftaken imitation of the great parent of 
philofophy, Socrates, (particulaily as he ap- 
pears in the dialogues of Plato) beeaule 
Socrates ddubted fpme things, theiclorc 
Aicefilas and Carneades doubted all. 

Epicurus drew from another fourcc; 
Democritus had taught him atoms and a 
void. By the fortuitous concourfe of atoms 
he fancied he could form a world, while 
by a feigned veneration he compUmented 
away his gods, and totally denied their 
providential care, left the trouble of it 
Ihould impair their uninterrupted ftaic ot 
blifs. Virtue he recommended, though 
not for the fake of virtue, but » 

pleafure, according to him, being our chief 
and fovereign good, Jt muft be confci-, 
however, that though his principles wet® 
erroneous, and even bad, never was a man 
jnore ^mperatc ^nd humane ; never was 
a man more beloved by his friends, 
more cordially atuched to them in aftec- 
jionatc efteem. 

' We have already mcntionedlhe alliance 
between philofophy and rhetorick, T ii5 
caHJot be thought wonderful, if 
be the arti)y’whjA men are ferfuaded, 
and if men cannot be pm-fua<lc 4 without 4 
JguQwkdg*. of hhmaa 



but philofophy, can prbcwc us this know- called among> 

1 ? Oymnafia, in wltich, whatever (jbat Wj^jra 

It was for this reafon the ablcft Greek niifrlu have originally thMiiT, weie tao^jt 
nhilofophers not only taught (as \vc hinted all thole excrcifcs, and all thote arcs, whidh 
Lforc) but wrote alfo treatifes upon rhe- t.Mnlcd to cuhivate not only the bolv but 
toiic. They had a farther inducement, the mind. A. man was abing coulllHng 

of both, the Greeks could not conhder 
thrt education as complete in wti^h bath 
were no: icgarded, and both piopciiy 
formed. Heuce iheir Gymnafra, with re- 
feicnccto this double end, were adorned 
wiih two ftatues, tliofe of Mercury and of 


tone. They 
and that was the intrinfic beauty ot their 
language, as it was then fpoken among ihc 
Icarneri and polite. They would iiave 
b:cn alhamed to have delivered philofo- 
phv, as it has been too often d ‘liverc.l 
fince, in cornpofitiens as cliimfy as the 
Luinmon dialed of the mere vulgir. 

d'hc lame love of elegance, which made 
thun attend to their ftyle, made them at- 
tfii i even to the places where their philo- 
luphy was taught. 

Plato delivered his ledures in a place 
fhiukd with groves, on the binks of rhe 
river llilfus ; and which, as ir once be- 
loni^cd to a perfon called Acadenuis, was 
i i!!ed after his name, the Academy. 
A'lllotic chofe another fpot of a fimllar 
ihruader, where there were ticcs and 
fnie; a fpot called the Lycteum. Zeno 
taught in a portico or colonnade, diiiin- 
gui'heJ from other buildings of that fo't 
(of which the Athenians hat) many) by 
ti-e name of the Variegated Poitico, the 
'V ills lieing decorated with various punt- 
i'\gs of Polygnotus and Myro, two capital 
mailers of that tranfeendent peiiod. Kpi- 
f luis adJrefied his hcarcis in thole well- 
ivi'Oan gardens called, after hi-, own name, 
tk’ gardens of Ppiciii us. 

I^omc* of thefe places gave names to tlic 
doctrines which were taught there. PiUo’s 
pklofophy took its name of Acadtmlc, 
horn the Academy ; tliat of Zeno was cal- 
the Stoic, fiom a Greek woid fignif/- 
I'lg a portico. 

1 he fyllem indeed of Arillotle was n'^t 
^'nominated from the place, but was cal- 
k'd Peiipatctic, from the manner in wh’ch 
hy taught; from his w'alking about at the 
time when he dlflertcd. The 'term Kpi- 
curean philofophy needs no explanation. 

air, (hade, water, and pinafant 
leem above all things to favom tuat 
^’^e:cire the bed fuited to contemplation, I 
^nean gentle walking, without inducing fa- 
^'gue. The many agreeable walks in and 
‘^hout Oxford may teach my own count* y- 
the truth of this adertion, and bed 
ypkin how Horace lived, wdil.c the ilu- 
at Athens, employed (as he tejjs us) 

ittr filvas Academl quacrcre vcruin. 

pl^es of public inftitution were. 


Hcicules; ilie corporeal .iccompliihmcnts 
being patroni/.cd (as they iuppoled) by 
ilv- God of llrengt’i, the ni'.ntal accom- 
phihmciUs, by the C}od of ingenuity. 

It is to be feared, that many peaces, 
now called Academr.s, Icarce dolcrve the 
name upon vliis extenUve plan, il the pro- 
felGis teach no moie than liow to dance, 
fence, .and lide upon hoiles. 

It was foi rhe cuiiiv.iticn of cve.y libe- 
ral accoinpliilunent liiat Aincns was cele* 
biatcd (as we have fod)^ duiing many 
centuries, long alter, hci political in!luei)cc 
w IS loll, an.l at an end. 

When Alexaiukr the Gieat died, many 
tyiants, like many hydras, immodi.it. ly 
fprung up. Atli(*us then, il'.oi'gi) In' lh;l 
m.iint.liiKal the ioim of iioi loiit go- 
vernmenr, was perpclually t hocked and 
humihated by thfir ndolcnce. A’Uipater 
dfliroytd hei orators, i i ih*’ vas IjJy'd 
by Dcmetriu'’. At len'Mli me Lceknic lub- 
j.^t to the :>!l-po'scrful Pomau., and found 
the cruel Svlla her l'*,eo ii 

h n. rhea dvJ' ited hiS 
, int'-i mixed 


manivTs) was ol .a pmp'c le 

' 1 1 * 1 *. cucnmil incft cua.d net 

til. nia'k t!vy (b'd-tibed 


\Mtii w-nte. 

eVape me witty .\tiumaM 
lam in a vcilo,m>d ruluulouil) lav. 
ijJLS laca is a i nulclcU ssi.li meah 

The dcvailttlons and carnage which he 
caufed loon a^Lo^ g:ive them too muCii rca- 

lun to repent ihcir laicami. 

I’he cim! uarhcL.een C efar and Pom-^ 
pey loon followed, and their 'Uiiuial !uve of 
liherty nr.de ttv.m hd" witn Ponipt'y. 
Ht" a'>iin t’cey were u dortuna.e. for 
lered. but C.elar dii not 
SvUa, V'/uh tliat cle- 


r’ 

Ccelki conque 
treat them b^c _ 
inrnev, wl/.ui m.ale io oni.’.ble a part ct 
eliar.wAcr, he dilmilGd them, oy a hue 
:v]ufiuu iv rhei* iPudiiow. nheeftop, Umg, 
‘ iJiat he {pared tnc living fo. liW lake ot 

* the dead.’ 

Ano^i'er ftorm followcvi ftwn af er tins, 
the wars of Brutus ana Cnlhui wlt.i Au,gu. 
llusand Antony- Titeif parualwy iw iu 
Kk 


berty^ 
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jbcrty (JM not hert foHkkc'thciin; they took 
past in the conteft wiih the two patriot Ro- 
mans, and erc6icd their ftatucs near their 
d\»rn ancient deliverers, Harmodius and 
Ariftogitdn, who had (lain Hipparchus. 
But they were >lill unhappy, for their ene- 
mies tnumplicd. 

They made their peace however with 
Augnflus; and, having met afterwards 
\vitit ditierent treatment under dillcient 
emperors, fometimes favourable, Ibme- 
times harflt, and never more fevere than 
under Vefpafian, their oppreffions were at 
length lelievcdby the virtuous Neiva and 
Tiajan 

Mankind, during the interval which be- 
gan from Nerva, and which extended to 
the death of that beft of emperors, Marcus 
Antoninus, felt a refpite from thofe evils 
which tficy had lb leverely felt before, and 
which they felt fo feverely revived under 
Coinmrdu;., and his wretched luccelTors. 

Athens, during the above golden period, 
enjoyed more than all othcis the general 
f-iicity, for (lie found in Adrian fo gene- 
rous a benefador, that her citizens could 
hardly help cftccming him a fccond founder. 
He rclloreJ their old privileges, gave them 
new; repaired their ancient buildings, and 
added others of his own. Marcus Anto- 
ninus, although he did not do fo much, Hill 
continued to fhew them his benevolent at- 
tent’.on. 

If from this period we turn our eyes 
back, \^c lhall find, for centuries before, 
that Athens was the place of education, 
not only for Greeks, but for Romans. 

as hither that Horace was font by his 
father; twas here that Cicero put his fon 
Marcus under Cratippus, one of the ableft 
philofopliers then belonging to that city. 

The fcdls of philofophers which we have 
already dcfciibed, were Hill c.viding when 
St, Paul came thither. We cannot enough 
admire the fuperior eloquence of that 
apoHlc, In l i ^ manner of addrcHing fo in- 
telligent .in audience. Wc cannot enough 
admire the fublimity of his exordium; the 
propriety of his mentioning an altar which 
he had tbund theme ; and his quotation from 
Arntus, one of their well-known poets. 
A&s xvii. 22 . 

Nor was Athens only celebrated for the 
refidcnce of philofophers, and the iniUtu- 
tiun of youth : Men of rank and fortune 
found rdeafure in a retreat wldch contri- 
buted |b much to their liberal enjoyment, 
friend and correfpondent of Ci- 
from his long attach- 


ment to this city and country, hadatuinei 
fuch a perfeflion in its a^ts and language, 
that he acquired to himfclf the additional 
name of Atticus. This great man may 
faid to have lived during times of the worll 
and crucllcll faClions. His youth was Tpuit 
under Syllaand Marius ; the inichlle of hib 
life during all the fanguinaiV fcciies th.i 
h)jlo\\cd; and wiwn h.c was old, lu- fi.v 
the proferiptions of Antony and Otldnij.. 
Yet though Cicero and a multitude moieci 
the bell men pcriihed, he had the gnol 
fortune to fuj vive every danger. Nor (i.d 
he feek a fafety for himfelf alone : his vir- 
tue fo iccommcnded him to the leadvis uf 
every fide, tliat he was able to favc rot 
himfelf alone, but the lives and fortunes of 
many of his friends. 

When we look to this amiable charatflc*-, 
we may well fuppofe, that it was not incic- 
ly for amufement that he chofe to ll\o.t 
Athens; bat rather that, by rcfiding tlicre, 
he might fo far realize pliilolophy, as tu 
employ it for the conduif of life, and not 
merely for oilentation. 

Another perfon, duilng a better perioi 
(that 1 mean between Nerva and MaicL!» 
Antoninu?) was equally celebrated forlh 
atlcdion to this city. By this perfun 1 
mean Hcrodes Atticus, who acquire I the 
laH name from the fame reafons for tsLicii 
it had formerly been given to Pompoiao^. 

We have remarked already, that \icilC 
tudes befal both men and cities, andcb.ai\>» 
tao often h rpen from piolperous to 
verfe. Such was the Hate of .'\thens, Ui.- 
dcr tlip fucceH'ors of Alexander, and fo on 
from Sylla down to the lime ot AugU’h* 
It fliared the lame hard faU with the R'> 
man empire in general, upon tlia acceliio:^ 
of Commodus. 

At length, after a certain period, 
Barbarians of the North began to pouf 
into the South. Rome was taken by 
and Athens was befteged by thedame. I 
here we are informed (at lead we learn lo 
from liiHory) that it was miraculoully fa'^-d 
by Minerva aud Achilles. The goddels, it 
feems, and the hero, both of them 
ed, compelling the invader to raife wi 
fiege. Harfii' 


§ 210. Tht Acetunt gh'cn by 
SI us of At HE 1^5, and its 
Hifiory, 

Synefius, who lived in the fifth centtirfi 
vifited Athens, and gives, in his cpillk^*^ 
account of his vifit. Its luHrc j 
that tinve to have been greatly pj 
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Amoftg other things he informs us, that 
the celebrated portico or colonnade, the 
Greek name of which gave name to the 
ct Stoics, had, by an oppreflive pio- 
conm!, been dcfpoilcd of its fine pidures ; 
.and that, on this devadat'on, it had been 
loi'.iken by thole philolophers. 

la ilic tliirtccnth century, when the 
(iiician empire was cruelly opprcllci by 
t ie cmfiders, and 'all things in confufion, 
Athens was beficged by one Seguius Leo, 
^\ho was unable to take it; and, after 
that, by a Marquis of Montferrat, to whom 
it furicndercd. 

fortune after this was various ; and it 
was foinciimcs under the Venetians, iome- 
times under the Catalonians, till Mahomet 
the Great made himfelf mailer of Conllan- 
tiiiople. 'I'his fatal catniliophe (which 
liippeeed near two thoufand years after 
the rime of Pifillratus) brought Athens, 
m'd A nil it all Greece, into the hands of 
the Turks, under whofe defpolic yoke it 
tub tontinueA ever fmee. 

The city from this time has been occ.i- 
fionally vilitcd, and delcriptions of it pub- 
lilhcd by dirterent travellers. Wiicclcr 
w b t unv along with Spoil, in the time of 
cu Ciiiil-'s the Second, and both of them 
h ive piiulifhed curious and viluaole natia- 
Others, as well natives of t ns 
iil.ind as forcigneis, have been there lince, 
•' -d loMie have given (as Monlr. Lc Kov) 
*P‘cioU) publications of what wc are to 
fippole they fiw. None Imaever have 
<'ie-'bd tlie tiiith, the accuraev, .ind the 
t'l ■.nance of Mr, Stuart, who, after having 
n iJ^d there between three and four yea, > 
kb given Inch plans and elevations of the 
Capital buildings now ilaiiding, together 
''iih learned comments to elucidate every 
ptirr, that he feems, as far as was pollinle 
for the power of defeription, to have re- 
llorcd the city to its ancient Iplendour. 

He has not only given us the gi eater 
outlines and their meafures, but fep.uate 
^ualuies and drawings of the minuter de- 
corations; fo that a Britilli artiil may (if 
ple.ife) follow Phidias, and build in Bri- 
fiin as Phidias did at Athens. 

^pon, fpeaking of Attica, fays, ‘ that 
file road near Athens was pleafmg, and 
the very peafants polifhed.* Speaking of 
the Athenians in general, he fays of them 
ds ont une politefle d’efprit naturelle, 
^ bcaucoup d’addrcfTe dans toutes les af- 
taircs, qu’ils entreprenent.** 

Wheeler, who was Spon^s fellow-tra- 
' oiler, (ayj as follows, when he and his 


company approached Athens: “Wc be- 
gan now to think ourfclves in a more ci- 
vilized country than we had yet pall; for 
not a fhepherd that we mt t, but bid us wel- 
come, and wiihed us a good journey,’* 
p. 335. Speaking of the Ailu.iiiaus, he 
adds, “This mull with great truth be fud 
of them, their bal fortune hath not been 
able to Like Torn them what tiicy have by 
nature, tliat is, much fubilcty or wit.’* 
p. 347. And .again. “ 'The Athenians, 
nocwithllandmg the long pollcilion that 
barbarifni hath had of this place, feem to 
be much more pclithcd, in point of man- 
ners and cimverlation, than any other in 
tilde parts; being civil, and of lefpcc^Uul 
belnivioui to all, and highly coniplimerital 
in their difeouHe.” p. 356. 

Stu.ut f.’yb of the prefent Athenians, 
whatSpon and Wliccler faidof their fore- 
fathers ; — “ he found in them the fame ad- 
d refs the fame naturil acutenefs, though 
feveidy curbed by their defpolic mailers.’* 

One cuilom 1 cannot omit. He tells me, 
that frequently at their convivial meetings, 
one of the company takes what they novv 
call a lyre, though it is rathci a fpecics 
guitar, and after a Ihort prelude on the iii- 
Uiumcnt, as if lie veic 'a liting for inlioia- 
tion, accompanies hi.i inftiumental inu’ic 
vv ith his voice, fuddenly chanting feme e\. 
tempore vmrfcs, which feldoin exceed two 
or three diilichs; that ho then ddiicis the 
Ivre to Ins neighbour, who, afer lie l.a^ 
done the fame, "deliver', it to another; and 
that fo the lyie ciiculues, till it has pall 
lound the table. 

Nor can I foigct Ins informing me, that, 
nou.'itliilandlng the various fortunes ot 
Athoi.s, as a city, Ainci was Hill famous 
for Olives, and Aloant I lymcltus for 1 loney. 
Human iiiilitutions peiilk, but Nature is 
Harris, 


2 1 1 . JsiriHofe cf the Cheeks. 

[ fhrdl quitihc Gieeks, after! have rc- 
- 1 a fiioit narnitivc; a naira me, fo far 
■iou., as it hflps to proy.-, tl.ut fvt-n 
on'* the prdent Greeks, in the day of 
viiiidc, the rcmciidmance of their ancient 
.ry is not totally extind. , ^ , 

Whan the late Mr. Anfon (Lord Anibn 1 
)thcr) was upon hta travels in the Eair, 
hired a vcffel to vifit the iHe of 'I>cne. 

His pilot, anold Gicek,as they were 
ing along, faid with fome fajL^Udion, 
[•here ’twas our fleet Mr. Anfon 

nundeJ. -Wlut fleet?” “What ilcgl 



in prose. 


1 . 

qucftion) »Mvhy our Grecian fleet at the 
ficge of Tioy*.” Hams. 

§ 2 1 2. Oa the di'j'irent Modes of Hfoi y. 

'fhe modes Indc -d of hillory .ipnt-.ir lo 
be ciitFcront. 'Thcij is a mode v, hicli v.c 
may call hiiio'l .al djcl im.ition ; a mode, 
uheie the authoi , d\vdliii,» little upon tads 
indul!:^cs himfelfin vai ions and copious re- 
ficdiors, 

Wh.itrvcrgood (If any) may be d' lived 
from this incihod, it is not likely to give 
u.'i ir u:h know'' d- e of fa* hi. 

Another mod ■ is th't Vvluch I call gerc- 
ral or rather public hilloiy ; a mod • abun- 
dant ill fad^, where treatii's and .illiances, 
battles and lieges, mnehes and tetiea'o, 
are accurately detaibd; together widi 
dates, defcriptions, t .bies, plans, and dl ute 
collatm'al helps both of chronology and 
geography. 

In this, no doubt, then' is utility': IvH 
the lamenefi of the events tefembiv : la.i a 
little tlie l.immc s of human bodies. One 
head, two lliouldeis, two lee.s, <^-c. le m 
cquilly to chandiCiifean Kuiopoan and an 
African ; a native of old Rome, and a iia- 
tive of modem. 

A tfiiid Ipfcies of hiflorv (1111 behind, is 
that which gives a lauipie of fchtiments 
and manneis. 

If the account of tliefe lart be f.ut’^ful. 

It cannot fail b.ing uiltrudivc, fiiwe ue 
view thiough thel'e the intciior ol Iimnan 
nature, ^'i’is by tliCle we peicdve \.h..t 
for: of animal man is : io that while not 
only Europeans arc dillinguiflied fiom 
Afiatics, but Eng'illi from FrcnJi, Erei ch 
from Italians, 'nd (what is IbH moic) every 
individual Iiom his h'dghbour; w'e view' 
at the lame time ciic r.atuie, whkii is com- 
mon to tfum all. 

Hojace Informs n.s that a drama, wln^-rc 
the fentiments .and manners arc well pic- 
ferved, will pleufc the audience more th in 
a pompous lable, wheie they are w lining. 
Perhaps w h.n is true in di iniatic compoii- 
tion, is nolcE true in hi'dorical. 

Plutarch^ among llie (jrcvk hilorians 
appears in a peculuir m.anatT to ]u\o me- 
rited this prat e. 

Nor ouvl'i 1 to ( init (as T IhaU .^oon re- 
fer to then) ibmc of our bell Morkiib 
hidoiians, though prone upon occafion m 
degenerate into the incredible. As thev 
often lived during thq limes vvIiiJi they 

♦ Tt)U ftnrv was tuUl lire .author. Mr Harris, 
Ml . Aulsm lumfvlf. 


def'ilbcd, *tvvas natural they fhould paint 
the life and the manners which they faw 

lU. ’ 

§ 213 . (.\ /hi’rriing Natural Beauty^ it;, 

Lu I thr fame in all 'Tirms. — d’hrssA- 

1. 1 .V N ' r K • 1 1' L F I pjh of V I R G 1 1 , 

and lIoRALi . — ct Mm ION, m dcfid- 
Pafiidid — e.xhihiltd (f late I'ears f.i,j 
in Vu/.pm — tf'nue tiaipjnied io 

lisn (rad.f/s — nrt n.’:aati::g to them. 
LyhtC'id 1‘ a if tt'i yr.iddlr Jy — f'roiij 
in L i I \ '. 0, 1 ’ F r R A K 0 H , and S \ n ■; 

7 A R 1 u S — Co > j'a, fo I Ihf-i- .i n C e }[ ; . 



Lvt I'.if for a nionv’Pt from thee' 
(JO;t v.ii’.. (V* All, to 'lu moit (.I;;.' -t 

wo. I- s .'f r,; itilli*. '1 I. l\Uf li I’l ' c 111 o 

miilv alli d, rhit tile fooe tahe uIj.',/ 
u lo!. s ' h in I'Ovli. 

Now tlieiei nothirg rvn e cert.sic, f 
th.ii tl. ‘ f.ic -• oi iiM MM. O' n -Uii e h is b ,1 
at ad liiu' .cipii' ’.trig. The vulg.ir, .r 
sh .. !,l(i iv iu> lai the! in m to IlC'.cs ol c 
tu''‘, Iv.w.uOe dl llui \ i v, s incicl) tr- 
niM.ite i'l eti'U/. 'I Ir y (,,dv 1 ein.irh, ih.t 
hi , lino b 0 i'W ; lh.*t 'tts 1 i^, h clovci ; ' 

ox ui a.i .0 ,i,\ii s rov'd ([) dc, won.! ■ 

loimus. b.'i th • Idjf ud jiaw nohlei :C‘ , 

and thonvfii t!ie’. i iv<" tocultiuc its ' 
pride, *]e', eaa !'i deli.dued with n.'t’ 
be Oil. c,, I'J.i.'e cultui.' vs.r nevei krj ' 

Ar'^ .ii'o ih Iro.* eclebi ,it(‘d v.id < 
i;i'diil!i: i,i|tire, “ a deejs retir'd * n 
“ \, uh a li' r'llhrig thiougj'. it ; .1 ' ^ 
“ It.n mg It. lidcs tmmed li) vaoima’i 'i 
“ -ind opp( life mount fiir,, aral thole 
“ dlv’.'ifilad by woods, ptecipicis, k'A . 
“ and K.r.' intic c,.\ < I jis.” buch w.-i 
fcone punbr' d by tiic river lA'iicu ,-1' » 
ran bet'vM..n the muunLaiiis Oivmpu^.ial 
Oi''h, in th.^t w^lhkiioun vale iJic 'I hd- 
la ian 'I't 

Viigd aval Horace, the hill for C''- 
amoi'g th'" Romans, appcir to Jiavt 
enairoun d with the beauties ol lin^ 
lavtcr. ilurace prayed for a \illa, 
tlu-ie was .a garden, a rivulet, ai.d aU'i 
thefc a little grove : 

II'Mi'i nhi r( ^>(1 \ icmii': i’l^r n-jV’T fsi'.'i 

It jnulain lyl\ju l’nj)u hr luirl. 

S f 'd r 

Vi) gil \vi filed to enjoy rivers and aoe- 
rmd to be Jiid under imnicmle Ih.uic uih' 
cool vaPiCx s of mount Hremus 

—O' (HI! PI, 7 ' I'll,'; in va!hbus, K.fnn 

S.ft.it, t ini'sui: r.vtiiyrutii ^ '* 

C'-'oij b. 4 * 

Ti 
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The great elements of this fpccies of 
,cautv,accordia 2 ; to thcTc principles, weie 
A Iici', \v'nod,.ind uneven ground ; to v.hicli 
..jv Ic added a fouith, that is to {-’y, 
’'Pis the happy irixtuie of rhfje 
our ti.at produces eveiy Icene vi natui d 
, 'Utv, a.', ’tis a more inyile lion's n.lxrmr 
.f other tlemcnn (pcrl\.ip.s as ihuph , md 
.ot mute in number) that producer a \s oi 'd 
>; -j' ivt ! le. 

and Horace having been quoted, 

■ C .p,iv quote, uilh equd tiulinymr gie.it 
, i;,t Mn.in, Milton, bpeahiag of the lluw - 
,s ohPiradiie, he calls them tluvseis, 

.u Inch not niC'* .Ait 

1...1 no, knoo , bu' N lurr boon 
ku ’! > lotlli niok.l. '>11 lii'h n 'b, '.ni |)i un. 

lkkl\.z.i,. 

‘o,n .ifn r this he lubjuins — 

(liii u .IS t'ni pi 1 ( V, 

A liqips luial f-.it, o» /aiiuu:, view. 

He expliins tliis variety, by recounting 
!,.:duib, the floJ-, the hiilocl:>, the val- 

rhu giots, thcwateifdh, the l.il.e,, 
K:. \'C. And in another l)Ouk,pleiciibiug 
t c .'ppioach of Raphael, he informs us, 

1 .. this divine meii'enger pall 

t'llou;,,]! piovesof norrli, 

A r ".1 oiloi , c id'i i, n i' (i, .1 '*1 b ilm, 

\ u il> III j‘, ol uveet- , foi n.tiuie lieit 

, p .1 11 liu pnme, aivl ph>M .1 will 
I'll >11 ; ,1 tjneiL , pouinn^ fonh inoie Iwect, 

V. 1 ij -.1)0,^ 1 iilc ui .at, cnoiniou^ bln ' 

I\. 292 . 


he cqu.allcd in the fccnes of a PicrccTield, 
or a Mount Edgecumb. 

Not however to forget the fuhjcft of our 
inqaoy. — Though it was notbclbicihe 
pru( lit centuiy, that we clhiblilhed a 
c.’i.olrr t.i.le; though our neighbours at 
tv.i iiidiut are but learning it fiomis; 
and though to tlie viilg.ir c\ eiy w hcie it 
tot. illy iuconipiehentible (be lh."-y vulgar 
in r.ink, or vulgar in c.ip.icity) : )ct, 
even in the daikeft peiiods we have been 
t! eating, cd pciiods when latic is otten 
thought to have been loll, wc Iball Hill 
udeover an enli htcued few.wdio ucie by 
no means infenfible to ihepoAiT ut thex* 
be.autie-. 

Ilo.v warmlydoc.s Lel.ind deferihe Guy’s 
Clilh S mnaz.iiiub, hns villa of Meigii'.ii.a; 
and Petrarch, his bavouiite Vauclulel 
'1 uke (juy'sClnl bom Lelaud in hb own 
old Engbih, mi\t with L.iii 1 — “ It is a 
“ place' meet tor the Mules j there is fy- 
lence ; a piaty wood; antra in vivo faxo 
(gi Ottos in the living rock) ; the liver 
“ lolli'ig over the lloiies with a praty 
“ novlc.” His Latin is moie elegant— 
“ Ncmnfculum ibidem opacuni, fontes li- 
“ quidi ct gemmei, prata, Hoiida, antra 
mufcola, livi levis ct per fua dfcnirliis, 
“ nec non folitudo et quies Mub aniicil* 
“ iinu.”— Vol.iv. p. 66. 

Meigillinn, the villa of Sanna/arius,near 
N,.nhs, is thus Iketchcd in dillercnt paiu 
ot Ills poems : 


due puinteis in the preceding century 
fw'iii to have iek the power of ihelc ele- 
b^t.,and to have tiansferred them into 
f^brlandlcapcs with iucti ama7.ng force, 
i t they appear not To much to hiivc fol- 
a.j to have emulated nature. Claude 
b boirainc, the PoiiHins, Salvator ^<ola, 
[ >1 a tevv more, may be called lupeiior 
ill this evquilite talk, 
gardens in the mean time wxrc tallc- 
' 3iid inlipid. Thole who made them, 
tlic farther they w'andcred from 
^ the nearer they approached the 
' Unfortunately, where they tra- 
'L n6 fublimc was to be found; and 
Criher they went, the farther they left 
h:ln,id. 

perfection, alas I w'as not the woik 
^ d.iy. Many prejudices were to be re- 
; many gradual .alcents to be maac ; 
fiom bad to good, and from good 
better, bcfoie the delicious ainc*iities 
^ Claude or a Pouffin could be rivalled 
^ ^tour-head, a Haglev, or a Stow; or 
f t^cmcadotis charms •( a fklvator Rofa 


rAcifo in fvopulo, ftnaus umle .lurea tanos 

l)t. fpitunis, tvllo Ic cul'iiine 

Auolht, luuul'i'ic inoLii! vtmcntib s otfcit. 

bamiw. Du p.irta Vii.;iii. I. 25 . 


Riipib O ’ f pcl.atiqae crftoc, 

Vill.i, NymplKiiuin tulU ct propinqn* 

]>urKl''S 

'1 u mihi folos nuinoium icccHus 
D.i', ct liierentcs pet ttptv.i '.nuos 
S.tX.i: Tu, fo.itcs Aginiiii'cdamqiic 


Antra rtcluJis, 


r.jufd. Hp'ur. I. *. 


— — quxque in primls mihi sraii mimftr.it 
(Ki.i, Mui.iruniquc u4V.ts per l.ix.v ktidnas, 

; novON fumluut vibi citri.t Rure** 

Cm la, urn f.tcros i efeiunoa liu oj. 

Ljiifd, De p.iriu Virgin. HI. lub. n«» 


Do Fonte Meir.ilhno, 
rft mihi fivn vitieui perenni 
poll'., aieuyfuni propc liUif, unde 
Saepe deftcnder.b ubi nauia lortjs 
Haunt ainicos, &c. 

Ejufd. kpiitr. n. 

It wottld be dlHicuIt to tranflate thefj 
elMant is luflkUnt to cxp.ei 

i k j wh.1 
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what they rtieati, colkiVively — that the 
villa of Mergillina had folitaiy woods; 
** had grovw of laurel and citron; had 
•* grottos in the lock, with rivulets and 
** Iprings; and that from its lofty function 
“ it looked down upon the Tea, and com- 
manded an cvtenhvc profpecl.” 

It is no wonder that luch a villa Ihould 
enamour Inch an ownf'r. So Ibong was 
his aflc^ilon for ir, that when, during the 
fublequent wais in Italy, it was demolifhed 
by the imperial troops, this unfortunate 
event was luppofed to have hallcncd his 
end. 

Vauclufe (Vallis Claufa) the favourite 
retreat of Petrarch, was a romantic fcenc, 


2 1 4. Superior Literature and 
both of the Greek and Latin Clergy, 
*when(t-^Bai barity and Ignoianre of ih 
Laity y ifjhence — Samples cj Lay il/a///.-, m, 
in a Story fum Anna Comnena* s Hfu), 
•^ChurJj Authoiiiy nr^eniir.ujly i'tKpl>)ed to 
(heck Barba) ny — iLe Jame AutUritj m- 
ployed for other good Purpojes-^to j'avc tit 
poor ftivs — to Jlop 'J ) lals />’ Batt.C’-^ 
Mote JaggfJf'd (oncetning Lay Maine) ~— 
F treaty cj tie Ler'hetn Layiien, ‘■a'lane 
•^dtffert nt Cc nfes ajjig ned.'^ In atnt m t 
during the dark Ages great, thergh tA 
Lvreniors cjicn unknoav '.-—Jijeretue an.- 
ihgfom thrje Itne.utons. 


not far from Avignon 

“ It is a valley, having on eath Innd, 

** as you enter, immenfe dill's, hut doled 
“ uj) at one of its ends by a lcm:drcu1:ir 
** ridge of tium; from which incident it 
« derive*' its name. One of the moll llu- 
pendous of thde cliffs Hands in the front 
** of the lemicircle, and has at its foot an 
opening into an imnienf? cave] n. With- 
in the moll retired and g’oorny pait of 
thiscavcjn is a large oval balop, ihepio- 
“ duvii(m of nature, filed with pellucid and 
** unfathomable watci ; and Irom this rc- 
** <'cr\oii il'm.s a river of relpcd.able nuig- 
** niiude, dividing, as it luns, the meadows 
beneath, and wind" g tiuough the pre- 
cipices that imptMui fiom above.” 

'Phis is an inipcifed ikett-h ol that fpot, 
wlieic Petrarch Ipcnt his lime with lb much 
delight, as to fay that this alone wa'- life to 
him, the rdl but a (late of punifliment. 

In the two preceding nariatives I feem 
10 lee an anticijwtion (w that tallc for natu- 
ral bcautv, which new appears to flourilh 
through Great Britain in fuch perfeftidn. 
It is not to be doubted that ilic owner of 
Mergillina would have been ch.armcd with 
Mount Edgeumb; and the owner of Vau- 
jclufc have been dc’.iglited with Picrccficid, 
When we read in Xenophon, ilut the 


Bt'fore I qub tl.c Latins, 1 fl nP fulv' v) 
tvvoc. liiice obilrvaiions oiuhc Laiopt-ns 
in gcnej.il. 

'I'hc fuperior chnraflers for liteunirc 
htu* enur .' lateJ, whether in the W'^fuai 
or Lallcin Chrillendom (tor iii^ of Lhiii- 
t',ndoni only we arc now Ipeaklng) w'e 
by far the greated part of tiiem cccLli'f- 
tic**. 

In this nuir.bqr we have fnleifled fTn 
among the Creeks the patriaichnl v.j"- 
llantinople, Phraius; Micl .itl Pn 1 : 

Lu’latliius .and iullll.luu^, belli ot rno’'- 
pal dignity; Pl.imuks; CaiJm.il bt'.ie.n 
— lu/in .I'lioi'g the J .atjns v ' m 1 •ibK* B- , 
Gcibeitu;, .afieivvaids Pope SiKvdci i’ ‘ 
Second; Ingulphus Abbot of 
MiMcb.e i, .\rchbifl’iop of 'Louis ILi r 
Alvlaivl, John of balilbur^ , Billu^p 
Chniiies; Roger Bacon; t me is Pe rnch; 
many Monkiih biiloiiams; Xncas Svlviub, 
afterwards Pope Pius the Second, ikc. 

Something has b- en already faid con- 
cerning each of thtfe, and other cccki'a.- 
tics. At prefeut we fhall only rcm.uk, 
that it was neceflary, from their very p^o* 
Icffion/ th.it they ibpuld read a d wn'aJ 
accomplilhments at liiat time uraally cv a- 
fined to theinlelves. 

Thole of the WcHcrn Church were fb- 


younger Cyrus had with his own hand liged to acquire fome knowledge of • 
planted trees for beauty, we arc not fur- and for Gieek, to Uioie of the Lalmra 
pjifed, though pkafed with the Hory/as Church it was lllll (with a few corruption^) 
the age was polilhed, and Cyrus an accom- their native language, 
plilhed prince. But when we read, that in If we add to thefc preparations th h 
the beginning of the 14th century, a king mode of life, wlikh^ being attended moiby 
of France (PhiUp Ic Bel) ihould make it with a decent competence, gave them in’" 
penal to cut down a tree, qui a eft gar d\ menfc Icifure; it w^s not wonderful that, 
pwr /a heaut^^ ; which had been preierved among Inch a muffitude, the more mcrito- 
for its beauty;* though we praife the law, riouj ihould emerge and foar, by dint cf^ 
irc ^onot help beirg forprifed, that the geniw^ above the common herd. ^Simil^ * 
pridcc Ibou|d at fuch a period have been proceed fro^ caufei. 
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prlcfts ; who were likcwife left from their 
iuAitution to a life of leifurc. 

From the laity, on the other fide, who, 
from thrir mean education, wanted all 
llicfc requifites, tltey were in faft no hciier 
than w'hat Drydcn calls them, a tube of 
liuchar; a lace, fiom their ctadle bicd in 
baiharity and ignor.oice. 

A famplc of iheib illullriou'; laymen may 
b * found in Anna Comnena's Inlloiy of her 
father Alexius, who was Gnclan (inpi lor 
in the eleventh century, vvium ll-e hill; 
Crufade ai rived at Conllaniinople, So 
promifeuoub a rout of ludc advenliireis 
could not iail of giving Uiiibrage to tlie 
Fy/ftntir.c couit, which was llait ly and te- 
reinonious and conlcious wiiiul of its in- 
toinal debility. 

After itune altercation, the court per- 
mitted them to pals into Afia through tiie 
Impeii.d tcrntciies, upon their leaders talc- 
ing an oath of fialty to the emperor. 

What happened at the peif'imancc of 
this ceiemonial, is thus related by the fair 
hilloiian abovr -mentioned. 

All the commanders being aficmbled, 

“ and (rodfrey of bulloign himfelf among 
“ the red, as loon as the oath was finiflied, 

“ one of the counts had the audaciouiners"* 
“ to feat himfclf befide the cmpeior upon 
“ his throne. Earl iJaldwin, one of tlicir 
*'own people, appioaching, tool: the 
“ count by the hand, made ! ho rife fsom 
the thione, and lebukeU ' i.ii for his 
“ infolence. 

“ ']'he count rofe, but made no re- 
“ ply, except it was in his own unh;iovvn 
jargon, to mutter abufe upon the cni- 
“ peror. 

When all things were dlfpatchcd, the 
** emperor Tent for this man, and dmiar'd- 
** cd who he was, wlience he canic, and of 
“ what lineage?— His anfwer was as fol- 
“ low'— -I am a genuine Frank, and in the 
** number of their nobility. One thing I 
“ knew, which is, that in a certain pan of 
** the country I came fiom, and in a place 
** where three ways meet, there (lands an 
ancient church, where every one who 
** has a defire to engage in fingle combat, 
having put himfclf into fighting order, 

“ comes, and there implores the airillance 
“ of the Deity, and then waits in expeda- 
“ lion of feme one that will dare attack 
“ him. On this fpot 1 myfclf waited a 
** long time, expeding and fecking feme 
** one that would arrive and fight me. But 
** the man, thatwould dare this^ uas no 
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“ The emperor, having heard tlili 

ft range narrative, replied phafanily— 
“ If at the time when you fought war, 
** you could not find it, a Icafon is now 
“coming in wliich )ou will find wars 
“ (nough. I therefore give y(iu this ad- 
“ Vice; not to pi ice yoiulell eitliei in the 
“ real of the aimv, oi in ife from, but 
“ tn keep among ihufe wdu) fuppoit the 
“centre; for I iuae Ic/ng luJ know- 
“ !<\lgc of the 'i’uikilli method in tl eir 

“ w.iis.” 

.Tills w.is one of thofe counts, or barons, 
the pel ty t\ r oil s of U'eflei n Fui ope ; men, 
whu, when llw, V.. re rot tnp.igcd in g-ne- 
r.i! w.irs (lucii .av the i.u.ojing of a iui:di- 
bouilng kingdom, the in.ill.aiing of infi- 
dels, htneiics, .\e.) h’d ro otlier merl,od 
of fdllng up their hiluie, than, tlnougli 
help of their valfals, by wagi 'g war upon 
one another. 

And here the hum.ani'; ind wifdom of 
the church c.'nnot enough Ite admiied, 
when by her authority (which was then 
mighty) (lie ende.ivoured to il.o.ten tli.it 
fcenc of bloodOu'd, w’hicii ihe could not 
totally prohibit, 'i'he truce of God (.a 
n. '.me given itpurpofelv to i^mder the m< i- 
furcniore ibiemn) enjoined tirefe ferocious 
beings under the terrors of e.\ce,nin)uni- 
cation, not to fight from Wednesday Even- 
ing to Monday morning, out of revereni c 
to the myllcrics .Tccomplidicd on the oth t; 
four day..; the afeenfion on I'liur fd ly ; the 
crucifxron on knday ; the defcerii to hell 
on Saturday ; and the refurredion on 
Sunday. 

1 hope a f.irther olifervation will be par- 
doned, w'hc-n 1 .'iddjihu the fame hum..’. ity 
prevailed during t!ie fourteenth century, 
.and that the tern.rs of c,.iirch power were 
then held forth wr'’’.riniriterit equally laud- 
able. A dreadful p! 'guc at that period 
defolatcdall Europe, i'he Germans, with 
no belter rcafon th.rn tlmir own ft nfi Icfij 
fupcrftition, imputed this cal juity to the 
jews, who then lived among tin m m gr".'tt 
opulence and fplcndour. Many thou ards 
of theft unhappy people wv;ic inhumanly 
maftacp’d, till the pope b.-nfv olciuly in- 
terfeud, and prohibited, by the fevered 
bulls, fo mad and (.inguinary a procccd- 
ing. 

r could not omitAw’ofuch fajutaryexcr* 
t3on> of church power, aj'thcy both occttf 
wiUiin the pt-ricKi of this inquiry, | mlghjj 
add a third, I rrtcan iitt Oppofittg and ejai 
deaveufing to check that abfur deft of 4 II 
polices, 'the trial by bttttlc, f'Mci 

k 4 ‘ , Jim, 
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{nan ^acprefsly tells us, tl^t tie c)iurch in 
conacmnccl. 

It mtlft be confenVd, that the faft juft re- 
lated, concerning the unmannered count, 
at the court of C’onftantir.oplc, is rather 
a^dinft the order ot Chronology, for it hap- 
pened during the lirft crufhdes. It ferves 
however, to flieu tae manners ofthe Latin, 
or WcHctn laity, in the beginning of that 
holy war. They did not in a fuccelhon of 
years, grow b'Jtier, but wniTe. 

, Jt was a centiry after, that another cru- 
fade, in their maich againft infidels, facked 
this very city ; depoled the then empuror , 
and coinniitifd devjilations, which no one 
would have conimitied but tl c moll igno- 
rant, as well as ctuel br.ibarians. 

but >) queflion here occurs, eafier to pro- 
pofeti.an to a.d'vt'T— To what aicwe to 
attriba^e this cluiiadcr of Icrocity, w hich 
** fOems to iiaci t'.ien prevailed tliiough the 
laity of Leu j V ?” 

Shall v;e lay it was climate, and the 
nature tn the country ?— 1 hele, we nuill 
ccnfels, have, ia Ionic infiances, gre.tt in- 
fluence. 


thcr cauie, I mean their profound igno- 
rance. Nothing mends the mind more 
than culture; to which thefc emigrants had 
no defire, t ithcr from example or edu- 
cation, to lend a patient ear. 

We may add a farther caufc ftill, which 
is, that when they had acquired countries 
better than their own, they fettled under 
tlie fame military form througli which they 
had conquered ; and were in fadl, when fet- 
tled, a fort of army after a campaign, 
quaitcred upon the wi etched remains of the 
ancitnt inhabitants, by whom they were 
ato Tided under the dift'erent names cf feifs, 
villains, &c. 

It was not iikily the ferocity of thefe 
conqueiors fliould abate with rrgaid lo 
tl eii \allal?, whom, as ll rangers, they ui re 
iiioie likely lo j'ulped than to love. 

It VMS not likely ii iliould abate with re- 
paid to cne anothei, \s hen the ntigl bcur- 
I’O' d 1 1 ih<ir iadlu^, and the roniig_uiiy of 
tiair leriiiorus mull ha\e given occafions 
(as weltain liomlulU-r\) foi endleLalur- 
cfition. but tins we leave to the learned in 
feudal tenures. 


. The Ind’ans, fe^n a few ycar.^ ftnee by 
Mr. Byron in tj\. fftnikan parts of Soutli 
./iriKiivn, WLie iMutal and. favage to an 
eno.numis e.Kcrb. One of them, for a tri- 
vial vie. nee, rnutdeied his own cluld (an 
inf.tnt) by claming it againft the rocks. — 
1 i.e Cvclopes, as dclcribul by Homer, 
were much of the fame fort; each of them 
gave las/ to hi a ownfamily, without regaid 
jforoi^ another; and befidcs this, they were 
Atheids and Man-eaters, 

May wc not fuppofe, that a flormy fc.a, 
together wiiJi a frozen, barren, ami inho- 
fpiiabl ' Oiore, inipht work on the iinagina- 
t^in of ihcfe Inwli.ans, lo as, by banilhing 
all plcafing and benign idea.s, to hll them 
with habitual gloom, and a propcnfity to 
he ^ruelr — Or might not the tremendous 
fcenes of Attna have had a likeciTcft upon 
the Cyclopes, wdio lived amid fmokc, thun- 
derings, ernptiors of fire, and earthquakes? 
If we flikay believb FAzclius, who wrote up- 
onSicily about v>vo hundred years ago, the 
InK^itaftb near iEina were in his time a 
iilltiirtr race. ^ 

, .Iftherefo^ theft limited regions had 
fikch in U!>o;i \hejir iw lives, may not 

the vafl 

Nwdi? Wy not its cold, 
have midi 

*nd 4- 


We ftiall ndd to the preceding rcinaiks 
one more, femewhat fimilar, and )et per- 
fectly dift'eieiit; wliich is, that though the 
d.^rk^K^^ in Wcllern Luiope, during the 
pciiod here mentioned, was (in Scripture 
language) “a darknefs that might be felt,” 
yet it is lurpiifing, that during a period lb 
obfeure, many admirable inventions found 
then way into the world; I mean fuch as 
clocks, tekfeopes, paper, gunpow'der, the 
manrjer’s needle, printing, and a number 
ht le omitted. 

It is furprlfing too, if w'c confider the 
impoitancc of ihefe arts, and their exten- 
five utility, that it fliould be eitlier unknown, 
or at hall doubtful, by whom they were in- 
vented. 

A lively fancy might almoft imagine, 
that every a;t, as it was wanted, had 
fuddenly ftarted forth, addrefiing tliofc 
that fought it, as Enca.s did his compa- 
nions— 

—— Coram, quem qujcrltis, atlfum. Viho. 

And yet, fancy apart, of this wr may be 
allured, that though the particular inven- 
tors may unibrtonately be forgotten, the 
inventions themfelves are ckarly referable 
to man; to that fttbde and'afUve principle, 
kvamn wit, or ingenoity. 

iMii me then fmmiit the following qne- 

htfinan 
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origin* as cvfry 6ther pan of the aniveri«; 
and if every other part of the unlverfebear 
tellimonv to its author; do not the inven- 
tions above-mentioned give us rcafon to 
allett, that God, in the operations of man, 
ncvci leaves himlclf without a witndi? 

* Hums. 

^ 215 . Opiniuns on Pit/I Ages onJ the P le- 
Ccnchij'ioii anjing f'r'/n the Dijcrtj- 
f.H cf thi-jc Opinions. — Coihhj^on tj tie 

Ifhc/e. 

And now having done with the Middle 
Age, we venture to iuy a svotd upon the 
rrereiil. 

Evei V pad a'^e has in its turn been a pie- 
fent age. This !• deed is obvious, hut this 
is not all; lor eveiy pail age, wlicn pic- 
fint, has been t!ie olm-d ol .'biilc. Men 
have been reprofented, by their ccntenipi)- 
railes not only as bad, but dcgcneiiitc; as 
inferior to their predeeeliors both in moralii 
and bodily powei 

'ITls IS an opinion fo generally receiv- 
ed, that Virgil ([in conformity to it) when 
he would expicfs foimer times, calls them 
fimply better, .is if the term, kthr, implied 
/inner of COUile. 

Hic j^einis .intupuiui IVunu pulchfuima poT'', 
Mi^nartiim lai'ics, nan iiiclnu.bus .luin'-. 

yiv'. \i. 

I'he fame opinion is aferibed by Homer 
to old Nertor, when that vencr.iblc chief 
fpeaks of thofe heroes whom he had known 
in hi^ youth. He relates fome ol iheir 
names. Perirhous, Dryas C#neus, 'I'lic- 
feus; and fome alio of their exploits; .is 
how tliey hatl ex'thpated the favage Cen- 
tauij.— He then fubjoins. 

- ~X£ ’j.ri S’ av HTi;, 

Tivolyuv e.V./ i rix^y.an, 

IX. A. 17** 

——with thf^e no one 

Of t.>rthlv rate, .is men .nc now, could figlit. 

As thefe heroes were luppofed to exceed 
in llrength thofe ol the Trojan war, fb 
were the he rocs of that period to exceed 
thofe that came after. Hence, fiom the 
time of the Trojan war to that of Homer, 
We learn that humr.n Ihength was dccicaf- 
ed by a cam^dete half. 

'I'hus the fame Homer, 

ytfuihertitt ytlft 

Orfi '<*<- 

* . JX. 1. 3P». 

Tlien frafi)'il TydiM in hi» tuuwl » 

A bulk immcjife, which nf»t two men could tear, 
A i | y tin ju e now,, ||i| he iJcnc with'taie 


VirgU goes farther, afld tells us, thtll 
not twelve men of his time (and thofe 
choft'n ones) could even carry the iloivc 
which 'Purnus Hung ; 

Vix ilUul lei'll lus fex Ltrvice fiihiunt, 

nunc Uunn.uim jnmhKit cm (nua tctln* i 
lilt m.um i.ti'luiu lupida louiucli.it in liulUiiM. 

iisn. XU. Sj9. 

'J’lius human ftrengih, which in HomerS' 
time was Kiicned to lull, in ViiglPs time 
\>a^ Icllcned to a twclltli. ff llrength and 
bulk (as commonly h.ijipenj) be propor- 
tioned, V. hat pygmies in llature mull the 
men ol Virgil’s lime ii.tve l)ccn, when thek 
llicngtli, Us lie inloims U', was rofartH* 
niinithed! A man only eigiit timci ai 
(hung (and not, aCcoioirg to tlic poe^ 
twelve limes) mull at Ic.all have been be- 
tween hvc and iix feet higher than they 

WI'JC. 

Put we .ill know the piivilcgc claimed 
by pools and paiuiers. , * 

it is in viituc of this privilege that Ho- 
race, when he mentions ihc moi.d degcnc- 
i.icies of )n\ conteinpoiarics, aflcrls that 
“ their faiiiers neic worietii.an i heir grand- 
“ fathers; that they v.eie vvoife than their 
“ fatheis; and th.it timii cliililien would U* 
“ worfe than they were;” delciibing no 
f<'wcr,alicrlhe giandlalher, than three fuc- 
Celhons of degeiier.icy ; 

/Tta' pao-iti'm, pcjoi .'ivr, tulle 

Niis nt'ivi '-!(• , m 'X il.tuK s 

in viUuliuruin. 

liui. ( 111 . L. 111. 6> 

We need ordy a Ik, were this a faifl, what 
would the Romans have been, had they dc- 
gcneiatcd in tiii'i propoiiion for hve or fix 
generations more? 

Yet Juvenal, lubfequcnt wall thKlfep. 
pofcj a fimilar progrtlilon; a progrcmoii 
vice and iidamy, which was not C(mtpietib 
till his own times. 

Then truly wc learn, it could go no far*, 
thcr : 

Nil ci.t ulrenu*, noAris quod ffloribur. addtf • 

IMtei.ui, kc, 

Orouc in piYcvpiti vitiwn Act it, |ie< 

Sf»u i. 147 ^ lie. 

But even Juvenal, it mjilik- 

en, bad at we muA ajlotv hk to Wi 
iK;en. Several ceotnrTes witlum|||i 

gard to Juvend, the fame doAnn#’|hH)£ 
ailc.itcd with peater zeal than 

When the WeAcrn empire 
cRoe, and and Afrka were 
by barbaii^t, the r^tiritiip fhi|i-M|E 
(a|id fehoidable they 
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was in thii confolation fomc- 
phllorophical and pleaiing. And 
perhaps it is a higher philofophy 
(could we attain it^ not to forget the part, 
&vit in contemplation of the paft to view 
the future ; fo tliat we may fay, on the 
uvolrli profpe^is, \titha becoming refigna- 
don^What hncab laid of old to the Cumcan 
Pf^phctcif, 

— V’lKin, no fccnc*; of ill 

To roe, 01 new, m notypcrlcJ ii(e , 

I've feen ’cio ill ; lii.e .nnl long befoi-e 
*"* Withm my (elf tcvnlvM ’etu m my mind. 

Jmi VI. lo], ic.<, 105. 

In fuch a condinfl, if well founded, there 
iafiQt only foriitude, but piety : Fortitude, 
which never finks, from a confeious in- 
ICgrityj and Piety, which never refills, by 
teferring all to the Divine Will. 

Harris^ 

I 216. Cha^ailcr 0/ the Man cf Eu^ 
Jimft oftenumted’iK^'ith^ and adorned by that 
tftheS ihoLir an ( Vhiltj'fpher. 

thilofophYi taking itu name fioni the 
love of wifdom, and having fur its cud 
the invedigntion. of tnuh, ii.is ;m cijual ic- 
jgard both to pr.'u‘''iceand fpcculatlon, in as 
much as truth of evciykind is limilar and 
congcnul. Hence ue tmd that fomc of 
the mod illuilrious av.^ors upon the groat 
theatre of the woild Ka'. c been engaged at 
times in pliilofophlv. il rpeculatiun. Peri- 
,clc», who governed Alliens, was the dltci- 
|>lc of Anaxagoras; Fpominondas fpent 
his youth in the Pythagorean fcliool; Alex- 
ander the Great hU Arillotlc for his prc> 
ceptor; and vScipio made Polybius his 
companion and frit 'id. Why need I men- 
tion Cicero, or Cato, or Brutu . ? 'Piic ora- 
tions^ the epilli'JS and the pliilofophicil 
works of the firll, rtuwv him luthciemly 
cottverfant both m .UUon and comcmpla- 
tion* So eager was Caio for knowledge, 
levep when lurrou ided with hedncjs, that 
helmed to rc.id pnilolophy in liic fenace- 
while tile fenate ^as afkmbling; 
;IU|^a$Yor the patriot Brutus, though his 
^ vvas a continual iVene of I’nc moll mi- 
nt a<Slions, he found time not only 
dy* but to compole a Treaiiic upon 

n thefe were gone, and the word of 
fuccecdcd, I hralva Paitus, and Hcl- 
l^nfcu$» were At the fame period 
ili^s and philofophers ; and appear 
ft^pertiiid the <ievercd trials 



ratinic i^ppreiTion,^ the maidy fyftera of 
the Stoic moral. Tne bed emperor whom 
the Romans, or perhaps any nation, ever 
knew, Marcus Antoninus, was involved 
during his whole life in bufmefs of the lad 
confequence; fometimes confpiracics form- 
ing, which he was obliged to dilTipatc; 
formidable wars arifing at other times, 
when he was obliged to take the held. 
Yet during none of thefe periods did he 
forfake philofophy, but dill perfiiled in 
meditation, and in committing his thoughts 
to writing, during moments, gained by 
Health from the hurry of courts and cam- 
paigns. 

If we defeend to later ages, and fearch 
our own country, we (hillhnd Sir Thomas 
More, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, Lord Hcroert of Chcibury, Milton, 
Algernon Sidney, Sir William 'Pcmple, and 
many others, to have been all of them cnii- 
nent in public life, and yet at the fame 
timeconipkuous for their i'pcculations and 
literature. If ve look abroad, examples 
of like charaders will occur in other coun- 
tries. Groiius, the poet, the critic, the 
philofopher, and the divine, was tmploy cd 
by the court of Sweden as aiiibaiUdor to 
Fiance ; and De Witt, that acute but un- 
fojtunatc llatcfman, that pattern of paifi- 
mony and political accompnlliments, was 
an able mathematician, wrote upon the 
Elements of Curves, and applied his alge^ 
bia with accuracy to the trade and com- 
merce of his country. 

And fo much in defence of Philofophy, 
againft thofe who may poHibly undci value 
her, becaufe they have fucceeded without 
Iier ; thofe I mean (and it mull be confeft 
they arc many) who, having fpent their 
whole lives in what Milton caiL the “ bufy 
hum of men,” have acquired to themfclves 
habits of aina/ing cllicacy, unauilled by 
the helps offcicnceand erudition. 'Po luch 
the retired lludcnt may appear an awkward 
being, becaufc they want a juft llandard 
to meafurc his merit. But let tlicm recur 
to bright examples before alledged ; 
let vhem leroember that thefe were eminent 
in their own way ; were men of adVion and 
bufincfs; men of the world; and yet did 
they not dildain to cultivate philofophy, 
nay, were many of them perhaps indebted 
•to her for tlic fplendor of their active cha- 
racter. ^ » 

This Veafoj^g hw i firiher end. It 
inflifit's me in me addfeft of dfelk phU 
v iofopbkal arrangementt, ai^^our Iiord* 
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{hip* has been diftinguilhed in dther cha« 

nacTt I mean in your public one,,4i weii 
as in your private. Thofe who know the 
hidorv of our foreign tranfaftions, know 
ihc reputation that you acquired in Ger- 
many, by negociations of the laft im- 
portance : and thofe who are honoured 
with your nearer friendfhip, know that 
you can fpeculatc as well as a6l, and can 
employ your pen both with elegance and 
inllruclion. 

it may not perhaps be unentertaining 
to your Lordihip to fee in what manner 
the ‘ Preceptor of Alexander the Gi eat 
arranged his pupil’s iJeis, fo that they 
might not c.uile confulion, for want of 
nccuiatc difpofition.’ it may bethought 
allb a fad worthy your notice, that he 
Ivcaine acquainted with this method from 
the venerable Pythagoras, who, unlefs he 
drew it from remoter fources, to us un* 
known, was, perhaps, himlclf its inventor 
and original teacher. Hums. 

§ 217. The Pio^rejfions of Jrt Tif^ujifulf 
the Completion Icautifitl. 

Fables relate that Venus was wedded to 
Vulcan, the goddefs of beauty to the god 
of d'do miiy. The talc, as foinc explain 
it, gives a double reprefentation of art; 
Vulcan (hewing us the progeffions of art, 
and Venus the completions. The pro- 
greffions, fuch as the hewing of Hone, 
tlic grinding of colours, the fufion of 
met.tls, the(c all of them arc laborious, 
and many times difguftful ; the comple- 
tions, fuch as the temple, the palace, the 
pidme, the ftatue, thefc all of them are 
beauties, and juftly call for admiration. 

Now if logic be one of thofe arts, 
which help to improve human rcafon, it 
mull necclTarily be an art of the progref- 
five ch.iradcr; an art which, not ending 
with itfclf, has a view to fomctJiing far- 
ther. If then, in the fpcculations upon 
it, it Ihould appear dry rather than ele- 
gant, fevere rather than pleafing, let it 
plead, by way of defence, that, though 
Its importance may be great, it partakes 
from its very nature (which cannot be 
changed) more of the deformed god, than 
of (he beautiful goddefs. 

^ 218 . Thtughtt $n Eltganct. 

Having anfweted the objc^lions ufually 

* AddreilW to ctie honourable Thomw 
I.ord of Jhi Duebjr of Un- 

i4er,lie. ' 


brought againft a permanent fenfe dt 
beauty, let u$ now proceed to fmgle oaff 
the particular fpccics or kinds of beatityi 
and begin with elegance of perfon, that 
fo wonderfully elevates the human cha*' 
rafter. 

Elegance, the mod undoubted offspring 
and vifible image of fine tailc, the mo* 
ment it appears, is unlvcrf.illy mlmitod; 
men dilagree about the other cooftituent 
paits of beauty, but tliey all unite with- 
out heiiution to ack’tow ledge the power 
of cicg.ance. 

■ The general opinion is, that this moll 
conipicuous p.irt of beauty, that is per- 
ceived and acknowledged liy every body, 
is yet utterly inexplicable, and retire* 
from cur learch wlion we would Jifeover 
what it is. Where (hall i fmd the feerct 
retreat of the giaccs, to explain to nip 
the elegance they diftalc, and to paint, 
in vlfiblc colours, the fugitive and va- 
lying enchantment that novers round a 
giaceful perfun, yet leaves us for ever in 
agreeable fufpence and coijfafion ? I need 
not feek for them, Tnidain; the grace* 
are hut emblems (jf the human mind, in 
its loveliell appearatices ; and while I 
write for you, it i. irnpullible not to feel 
their inllucnre. 

Pcrfonal elegante, for that is the ob- 
jeft of our prelent cnqultv, may be de* 
lined the imaga ari le lies (ion of the 
grandeur and laauiy of thi, inviliblc foul. 
Grandeur find beauty in the foul itfelf are 
not objefts of Icnfe ; colon is c MUiot paint 
them, but thfv are imto.d to fentimenti 
that appear V ihblc ; tluy btliow a noble 
meaning and i.nporMncc of .iititude, and 
diftufe inexj-rtiiiblc lovelinefs over thA 
perfon. 

When two or more pa'^ons or fenti*" 
mentb unite, they arc not 1 > readily dif- 
tinguilhicd, as if they had .ppeared ftpa- 
ratc; however, it h caf/ to obrcrve,that 
the complacency and aimiiation we feel 
in the prcfcncc of chygant perfon*, U; 
made up of iefp'\ft ar.d affeftion; 
that wc arc difappointed wlicn wo fifC 
fuch perf-ns acd a bafe or indecent' 
part. Thefc rymptoms plainly (hew, tbai 
pcrfonal elegance appeals to ur. to be 
image and rellcftion of an clev.nted 
beautiful ndnd. in fomc charaftcr*, tfan 
grandeur of foul is predominant j 
whom beauty is nwiellic and awfuL 

this Hilc is Mils F . In oth^y. 

rafters, a foft and am acting graoi wip^; 
confpicuous ; this latter kind i* i|i^ 
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for an obvious reafon. But it be overc^ with clouds, you fee thoTe 
♦Icgancc cannot exift in either alone, cloud^iiained by a bright red, bordered 


without a mixture of the other; for ma- 
jefty without the bcauiiful, would be 
haughty and dirgufling; and eafy accefli- 
bie beauty would loll* the idea of elegance, 
and become an ohjca of contempt. 

The grandeur and beauty of tlic foul 
charm us muverfilly, who have all of us 
implanted in oui boloms, even in the 
midd of mifery, pafl'Ons of hiv»h dekent, 
immenfe ambition, and romtniic ho|'!.'v. 
You miy concave an imptifoned bird, 
whofe wild notes, promptul by the n;t 
prn.tch of fpiing, give b.cr a coufukd 
notion of joy, although (hr has no dillind 
idea of airy flights and feinmer gtovts; 
fo when man emerging trnm wre’ched- 
nefs adumes a nobler charai‘t'*r, and the 
elevation of the human genius appears 
openly, we view, with ftcret ji/V and de- 
lightful amazement, die fure evidence 
and pledge of our dignity; the mind 
catches lire by a train that lies wiviii 
itfelf, and expands with conlcicus j^ride 
and merit, like u generous youth over 
the images of his countrv^s heroes. Of 
the foftaicd and engiging pari of ele- 
gance, 1 ihall have occafion to fpeah at 
urge hereafter. 

PcrfoTnil elegance or grace i> a fugi. 
tiv'c lullrc, that mwer fctllei in any j'art 
of the body, you loe k glowe and difip- 
pear in the featvUes and motions of a 
graceful porion; it liuha your view; it 
Ihlncj like an tahihiLion; hut iheniomet.t 
you folKi.v if, t!;e w-iulaiug tl'ine va- 
nilhea, and immidiitcly iigius up in 
Ibmcthing elk; )OU mav well think 
of fixing the plealing d.lulion of )our 
tiridmr, or the coluui > of a Jifulving 
rainbow. 

Yrtu have a.ikn early at times, In the 
fi^nmcr feafon, to l.ike ti.e ud\..niagcof 
the cool of the morning, to tide abroad. 
Let us fuppol'c you luiva miil.aken <an 
hour or two, .ind julf got out a kw mi- 
nutes before the riling of the Inn. You 
feie I’lC fields and woods thit hay the 
night before in obkuriiy, ..iti.ing ihein- 
feives in beauty and verduie; you kc a 
ppfufion ofbillliauts Ibiningin tlic dew; 
you fee the llreain giadually admitting 
tJ|je light into its pure bofom ; and you 
the birds, which arc awakened by a 
y»tuie, that comes upon them from the 
'ttflfptng. If the cailern iky he clcir, 
fee it glow with the prx^mife of a 
Uiic lliAt lU5 not yet appeared; and if 


with gold or filver, that by the changes 
appear volatile, and ready to v.aniih. 
How various and beautiful are thok ap- 
penr.inccs, which are not the fun, but the 
didant efieffs of it over different objeds ! 
In like manner the foul flinps inexprelfi- 
bio cha rms over the human perfon, and 
adioni ; but then the cauk is lefs known, 
becaiilc the foul for ever Oiincs behind a 
cloud, and is always retired from our 

fenfes. 

You conceive vvh) elegance is of a fu- 
gitive natmo, and cxills chieilv in mo- 
tion; as it is communicated by the pi in- 
ciple of adion that governs the whole 
peifon,it ij found over the whole bojv, 
and fixed no where. I'hc cm ions eve 
with cagernei*. purkes tlie waiuleiirg 
beaiuv, which it fees wiih furpri/x* at 
every turn, but is never able to oveit.ike. 
It is a w.iving flame, that, like the rc- 
Ih'dioi. of the fun from water, never 
leirics ; it glances on you in every motion 
and dirpofiiinn of the body; its different 
powers through .luiiude and motion keni 
to be colledcd in dancing, wherein it 
plavs over t!.e arms, the hg^, the break, 
the neck, and in fhort the wliole frame : 
but if gn.cc kis any fixed throne, it is in 
the f.iee, the refidcnce of the foul, where 
you think a thouknd times it is jufl Iflu- 
ing into \ lew. 

Klig.mce aflltrpc:. to itfelf an empire 
e-'paal to tlu.t of the foul ; it rules and in- 
fpircj everv pan of tlie body, and makes 
uk of .dl the human powers; hut it pu 
lioulaly takes the pafTions under its 
ch.aige and dvreflion, and turns them into 
a kit'd of auillcry, with which it docf in- 
finite execution. 

The piflions that are favourites with 
the graces are modefty, good nature, 
particularly when it is heightened by a 
I’mall colouring ofafte^lion intoykw/;;^, 
rtnd rhat fine languor wnkh feems to be 
formed of a mixture of lUil joy and hope. 
Surprize, fhamc, even grief and an- 
ger, have appeared jpleafing under pro- 
per reftriftions ; Iw it muft be obferved, 
that all excefs is (hocking and difagred- 
able, and that even the molt pleafing 
paffions appear to moft advanta^ when 
the tincture they calt over the counte- 
nance is enfeebled and gentle* Thepaf- 
fions that are to tk graces are,' 

impudence, alfefladon; ftrottg and hihh 
degreei of pride, miUccwt^d aufteraty. 
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There is an uniorf of the fine paffions, 
but fo delicate that you cannot conceive 
;iny one of them feparatc from the red, 
called ftttfibthty^ which is rcquifitc in an 
eh'gant aeportment; it chiefly refides in 
Uie eye, which is indeed the feat of the 
p iTions. 

I have fpoken of the paffions only as 
t'ly are fuhfervicnt to grace, which is 
the oh’cft of our prcffiii aitcntion. 'riie 
face is the inoliu-r-country, if I may call 
it fo, or the habitation of gnee; and it 
vlfits the other parts of the boiiy only as 
diflant provinces, with fomc little partia- 
lity to the neck, and tiie fine bnfis that 
lupporis it; but the countenance is the 
very palace in which it takes up its rcfi- 
dence; it is theie it revels through its 
various apartments: you fee it wrapped 
in clouded majcily upon the biow; you 
dilcover it about the lips hardly rifmg 
to a fmlle, and vaniihing in a moniciu, 
when it is rather perceived than feen; 
and then by the moll engaging \lciHi- 
tudes, it enlivens, dames, and tliuolves 
in the eye. 

You have, I fuppofe, all along oh- 
ferved, that 1 am not treating of beauty, 
w'hich depends on different piiuciplcs but 
of that elegance which is the eficil ot .i 
delicate and awakened talle, and in every 
kind of form is the enchantment that at- 
tr.ifts and pleafes unlvcrfally, even with- 
out the alhflancc of any other chann ; 
whereas without it no degree ot beauty is 
charming. You have undoubtedly fceti 
women lovely without much beauty, and 
handfomc without being lovely; it is 
gracefulnefs caufes this vaii.dion, and 
throws a luilrc over dlfagreeablc features, 
as tlic fun paints a Ihowcry cloud with 
the colours of the rainbow'. 

I before remarked, that the grace of 
tvery elegant perfon is varied agreeable 
to the ciiaraclcr and difpofitinii of the 
perfon it beautifies > I am fenfiblc you 
readily conetjive the rcafon. Elegance is 
the natural habit and image of the Ibul 
beaming forth in aflion ; it muft therefore 
be exprefled by the peculi tr features, air, 
and dirpofiuon of the perfon; it mud 
arife from nature, and flow w.tn cafe and 
a propriety that diflinguiihes it. The 
imitation of any panic idar perfon, how- 
ever graceful,* u dangerous, left the af- 
fcdaiion appear; but the unftudicd ele- 
gance of nainrc is acquired by the ex- 
ample and converfation of fevcral elegant 
penooa of dififerent chandlerS) whtcb peo- 


ple adapt to the inif>ort of their own gcf. 
tures, without knowing how. 

It is alfo becaufe elegance is the rcu 
fleflion of the foul appearing in ailion, 
that good /latiK’^,-and pidures drawn from 
life, are laid before the eye in mo- 
tion, If you look at the old Gothic 
ciuirches built in barbarous ages, you will 
fee the llatucs rcaied up deiid and inani- 
mate againll the walls. 

I faid, at the beginning of this little 
dlfcnurfe, that tlic beauty of drefs refultl 
from mode or fafliion, and it certainly 
docs fo in a great mcafurc ; but I mull limit 
that .afl'ertiou by the folbwing obfervation, 
that there is alfo a real beauty in attire 
that docs not depend on the mode : thofc 
robes w hich leave the w hole perfon a( 
liberty in its motions, and that give to die 
imagination the natural proportions and 
fyminetry of tlie body, rue always more 
becoming than luch as rcllraln any part of 
the body, or in which it is loll or disfigur- 
ed. You may cafdy imagine ho.v a pair 
of flay’’ laced tightly about the Minerva 
we a.lmlicd, would opprefs the fublimc 
k'*auty of her comportment and figure. 
Since perfons of rank cannot chafe their 
own drefs, but mull imi along with the 
prelent faftaon, the fecrct of drclTmg 
gi.'ccfully mull coniifl in the flender va- 
riations that cannot be ohferved to debit 
tiie fifriion, and yet approach niglier tx> 
the complcvion and import of the coim^ 
tenance, and tli..t at the fame time allows 
to the whole body tlic gicattfl pof# 
fible freedom, cafe, and imagery: by 
imagery I mean, that as .i p/nnl painter 
will Ihew the effeit of the muki-'S that d^ 
not appear to the eye, fo a ptiion fkilful 
in drefs will dlfpl.iy the el^’gance of thf 
form, though it be covered and out of ' 
view. Aa the life of drols approaches 
to perfection all* art ditafjpear*, and it 
feems the cHed of negligence and inlUnc* 
tive inattention ; for till-, realon its beau- 
ties arife Irorn the manner and general 
.air rather than from tire rn. hnef', which 
laft, when it become', too grols and op- 
prefllvc, dellroys the cl-gaijce. A brtl- 
liancy and parade in drefi is therefore tb« 
infallible fign of bad talle, that in thif 
contraband manner endeavours to make 
amends for the want of true elegance, and 
bears a relation to the Wps of omaiytefd 
that encumbered the Godiic biuldinga. 
Apcllc^ obferving an Itelca painted W 
oncofhU fcbobirs, that wts ovcfcHatgm 
with a rich drefs, « 1 find, young 
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^i[cugih, and nHci ting a right to funcilor has .altf‘rcd tht ir natiirc and fuddnily 
1 When you Iviivo man out of your duoJ them with the powers ofpleifiny.h 
.a .'(.'lint, ami viinv the whole c-ea- nothing more th.an an enliv'LMwd artenUon 
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iMmdiUi-a.nd unfpL.ikahle pent r, .nui ihc nu'd,, .om d their neVo'ev. We 
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V ho beir an afj'eetKn: to an ! we ml* ly Iwi' 'i'n i a'i* i.fl yu tr). I le- r.n'gri 
ti'.inned with the liom/ige th-ti> p»id to <d ei'in.-o'd h'e yy 4 u<*t that -^peir In 
O'lr inei-it: hv th.ele eai- ni-'les politeneL d-rh ' "i /d'ut vahs, and ! 'raheri 

a.LacIvs us, dhie wtlldueJ gertl^man al - h; e, J :e ri\ i c the poet lo in- 
0 s in 111 . beii i . 1 'u; i lu pnn'i^ in j am! focrv s. j he 

t mnhei teinpeo a witiirelpcl. Ui, ;t- mi .le ’1 e. L!' i .o-d eo'-ni oie , tiie niind, at 
ii ntion to p'-af.- l onf d'e? plainlt ii; kin { th • irne ton'.’ euc’tant, jt. I in; hue of 

r el. to you, and the liigh .deem he holds thr^ i;e ■■ -ou. eafe, tad os( t th-* hum .n 
)wu ill. The ailid 10 0 piev.”ii^n or our a‘'<i''-'sr t ’li’O'io , forms .i \ ciy deli dtt- 
v.uhe-, and tliat yielding f.i cet.n;!' torn- ful p.i t Oi c ' rue , ard yi\es ihf' oiijcr 
plailanceput. on fov our’lal .. i:< ii' ukt- ct-knue i ; ’ t. an aj'p. nr.mce (i nature 
ble;and r.lthouvli we know :: . Kii'i of urd futh tor )• a ir-vqi:d li iteol mind, 
datterv to be prollilL'.i and hi’n nal, yet undi'^u'i d liyv.an" or tearwuie \ i wvof 
11 is not indiffeient to us ; e.c receit e it in m'-e an aei emus and -Jm, d. I rorn the 
H manner that fliowi. how mecii it gratilits cornbinaaon of liiefe hne graiideur 

U-. C‘f fold, ecrnpla..ency, run! eif .aiilc the 

T!te defirc of being agreeable, Ends nut r»’chau»mei ts of elcg.tiwc; b n the ap- 
ihe artot being fo without iLiJy or Lbot r. pea- an^c of u«c two i..d are id s .er louud 
Red ic-) who fall in love, grow unvifually po- togeth r, a»"d ihttn they firm Po iten L. 
lu-e 4,.u Cleaving, ThL nsw tlurm, tira 'Wnm wu take a vie a/ of le.e iepaiatc 
* ** LI parti 
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parts that confticutc perfonal eIet!;aoce, >ve 
immediately knuw the feeds that arc proper 
to be chcrilhcd in the infant mind, to \ nn-r 
forth the beauteous pjoduetion. The vii- 
tues ftmvild he enliivaled early with frered 
caic. Good-nature, modelly, 'all.ibility, 
and a kind concern toi (ahu'>, ll’.ou'd be 
c irctully inculcated; and an caly nncwn- 
(liained dojrdn.on accpiirid by 1 A ii ov r 
thejMironj, A mind thus tinely pn 1 .lied, 
iM.ipab]e()r tlie h.jphe'l liillieot eKj>ance; 
xiiiich is .illeiwards attained with as little 
laliour as our firll language, by only .afib- 
ciating with graceful people of dideient 
cliaracters, from whom an habitual giacc- 
fulnefs will be acquired, that will bear the 
natuial unatVedted llampofour ow n mimls ; 
in Hunt, it will be our own charaAer and 
geniius Hiippeil of its nadvc rudenels,and 
cmlciied with beauty and attiaeHion. 

N.iture, that bellows her favours with- 
out refpect of perfons, often denies to the 
great the capacity of dillingnilhed ele- 
gante, aiul ilings it aw ay in obfeure \il- 
lagc?. You foinetimcs fee it at a countiy 
fair fpre.id an amiablcncls over afun.biMut 
gill, like the light of the moon thioug'i a 
miH; but fucli, madam, is the neceftiiy ol 
luibiieal elegance ncsjuircd by educ ition 
n\,d convi'iie, tint it c\cn you were bo*n 
in that low c'af . \(iU could 1)0 no moic 
th’n ihc f'i.dl dainfel at the may pole, 
and the ('bjedof the hope and jcaluuiy ot 
a hnv luilic'. 

l\o;'le ate lendi icd tt)t ’’ly Inrapableof 
cleg ,1 L" by the w.ant id' good-!'ni;nc, and 
llio c’' 'r gentle pat'hav ; by the w.ii.t ot 
moih I’v ..vd fsiihi ibt; ; an .1 by a wa; t of 
th.it rcl-’e I'.ide, wh’O i aiifts lioin a con- 
kiouiae:'. of lofty .iftd gene . oils leiuima.ts. 
The aldVnco cf thole native charms is ge- 
reialiyfupplied by abiif^ llupidily,an . 
povleuce unconkit us i)t deted, a call » f 
malice, and an uncommon tendency toii- 
diculo; if nature h d given ihJe her 
Itop-cliilviun an inlliiivVivo iniclligercc, 
l , . il.ey can rife out of contempt ordy by 
the dejn.Hion of others. For the lame 
rtafon it is, that perfons. of true and f.nilh- 
cd ta.le feldom aHlkV ridicule, becaufe they 
are c'onfcious of their own fupirior merit. 
Pride is thccaufe of ridicule in the one, as 
it is of candour in the other; but the cf- 
•* feds did'er as the ftudkd parade ofpover- 
tv docs from the negligent grandeur of 
riches. You will fee nothing more corn- 
iron in the world, than for people, who by 
ftupidiiy and infenfibiliiy are incapable of 
the graces to cotr.uicncc wits uu the 
2 


ftrcngih of the petite talents of mimicry 
and i!u* biilk lartnefs that ill-naluie never 
fails to fopply. 

Fri-m uiiat 1 have fald it .appears, th.at 
.a f( nli- of elegance i . a lenfe ot dignity, of 
viilue, and inrccei.ee, united. Is it not 
n.iuii.l lb' n lO e;.j '.Ck th.U in t',;e coin fc 
( 1 .. b' 1 il idvi». tu n, I'Mi Ibeiild. iLi'tiv.ee 
ll'.'g.i' -'L qii.' lilies ih- y .ij go K .ind. 

1 . r 1 ',t ). 'u d i-' them, '!u 11 01 1 . 
at vl. . y ’,'.^.11.1111 es V. hich KipdiciiO i.lr- 
de; 1 . 1 ; and thus without acquiring th.e 
111 III: , tl\ y ficrlli'-i their honeiiy .ind iiii- 
C'Mitv : whence it CD.res to p.ils, tlui there 
is oiu n the leall \i tuc, wheic th.cre is the 
gicaiell appearance of it ; and tliat the po- 
lilh'd p'lit of mankind only niiive at ilic 
fubiile com'ption, of uniting vice with the 
dulh and compK \ion ol virtue. 

1 hive dwell on pcional elegance, bc- 
c.ude the id* .is ,ind piinciplcs in this p.ait 
of good la lie arc moie familiar to you. 
We" may then t.ikc them for a foundation, 
in our iutuic nblei vations, fincc the l.intc 
principles of uify grace and fimplc gi.ui- 
deur, will animate our ideas with an an- 
lludied piopi iciy, and enlighten our judg- 
ment ^ in be.iuty, in liter 'ture, In iculptuie. 
i- n.iiu'O, and uic other dcpaitmeiUs ot fiue 
lallc. " 

§ 219 . 0,7 PerAnal Btwty, 

I Hi.dl bat nightly touch on our taflcof 
p-'fo-.K.I W utv, becaufe it iequiic.s no di- 
lecl.ons to be known. To alk what i> 
be.iniv, 1 y .1 philofoplicr, is the qucllion 
cf .1 b'.ma mil). 1 llmll tlicieforc orly 
make .1 k v kH.Aio.-is on ih.is lie.ad, that 
I’.c out of the common track. But, prloi 
to wh.at Ib.ive 10 f-v, it is neceflary to 
nui.e fome obfeiv -tons on pliyfiognomy. 

'I’heie is an ob\ ita.i. rt biiiou between tl c 
mind and the turn ol the te.ui.res, fo wdl 
known by inlli wd, tluit every one is more 
orlefjevpcit at lea.ling the countenance. 
We lock as well a ^ t'gc ik our imnds ; and ' 
ainorgil pco[ !\ of luile experience, the 
look 1.1 gene r.d I ) modlinceie. This ism 
well undcrilood, tiiat it is become a part of 
education to learn to difguil'e the countc- 
ifmice, whicli yet requiies a habit front 
early youth, and the continual pr.iiTiicc ot 
hypocrlfy, to deceive an inteihgent eye. 
The natural virtuesand vice.snoi only hav 
their places in the afpedl, even acquired 
habits that much afFcft the mind fettle ih.t re; 
contemplation, in length of titre, givo 
a cad of thought on the courierrrcc. 

Now to come Uck to cur lubjcel. The 

aiujmblagc 
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affemblagc called beauty, is the image of 
noble fentiments and amiable pallions in 
the face ; but fo blended and confufed that 
we are not able to feparaie and dillinguilh 
them, d’hc mn.i has a fcnfdility, and 
ch ar knowledge, in many inil inccs without 
reilLdiun, or even the powei of leiloiiing 
uyou iti own p^^rcept ons. We can no 
I'iOie account foi i.ie rvlation between the 
j)ai]iuns of the mind and a iet of fealujcs, 
linn we can account for t!ie relation be* 
luceii the luniids ofniufic and tlie pallions ; 
tnc eye is judge of the oui' without princi- 
ples or rules, as tlie ear is of tne other. 
It ts impollible you ihould not take notice 
rf the t final kable ditferenee of beauty in 
the lame bice, in agoo I and in ill Imnioui : 
and if the ge.ule p.iliiuns, in an mdiifert-nt 
f ice, d#not Ciiangc it to penh\‘l beamy, ’t 
iJ b.cauie naiuic did not o.iginally nmd-.l 
the features to the jult and f indiar expicl- 
lion of tnole pallioiis, and the genuine ex- 
prellions of naluie can ncv'ct be wholly ob- 
liiciated. Blit it is lUvedhry to ob «'i ;c, 

I lat the engaging impoil that lorfiis b*au- 
ty, is often the fymbol of pa. hons that, al- 
tiiough pleillng, aie dingo. ous to virtue; 
and that a hrmnels of mind, whofe call of 
feature is much le's p’eaHi.g, is moic fa- 
vourable to virtue, f lom the alhiiiiy be- 
tween beauty and the palfions it muil fol- 
lyw, that beauty is relative, that is, afenfe 
of huma.i beauty is confined to our fpecles ; 
and alio, as tar as we have power ov.r the 
jiallions, we aie able to I'lipicvc the face, 
ard tuiirplaiit cliaiins into it; both of 
Wuic.i oblcrvatlons have been often made, 
from the vaiioas piinciples of beauty, and 
t-ie agreeable combinations, of Wiiicfi the 
fac c gives intelligence, Iprings that variety 
found in the llyle of beauty. 

Complexion is a kind of beanty that is 
only plcafmg by aflbciaiion. 'i ne brown, 
the fair, the black, are not any of them ori- 
ginal beauty ; but when the conipLxion is 
unit(.d in one piftjie on the inuginaiiun, 

'V ith the affemblage that forms the image of 
the tender palfions, with gentle fmiles, and 
kindcndearmrnis,U is then inTcpmable fiom 
our idea of beauty, and forms a part ofit. 
f rom the fame caufc, a natioiml let of La- 
lures appear amiable to iheini.abuants,who 
have been acouilomoii to fee the amiable dif- 
pofnions tivrou .. them. This obfervaiion 
xcfolves a difficulty, tlut often occurs in the 
xcdeclioiis cf men on our preienl iubj \T 
We all fpeak of beauty as if it were ac- 
knowledged and fettled by a public ftan- 
dard; yet wc find, in faT, ihar people, in 
ihclr affediuns, often have liuie reg- 


ard to the common notions of beauty, 
’he truth is, complexion and foim being 
the charms that are vifiblcaDd confpicuous, 
the common llandard of beauty is gene- 
rally rcllrained to thofcgencralatnadtions : 
but fnee pcrlonal grace and the cng.i^ing 
palhons,aIthoughthcy cannot be delineated, 
hive a mo e univ'eilal and uniform power, 
ills no wonder people, in relign.ng their 
lie.irh, lo often qo.iti.ulid the vo.nmon re- 
ceived ll.ind.'vrd. Accordingly, the en- 
gag ng pallions and the adJrcL aie dilco- 
veiod in convcrfallon, the tcnier attach- 
incivis of people are geiierady fixed by an 
inteieourle of fentiment, and fcldom ny a 
tranfient view, except ia romances and no- 
vels. It is further lobe obleived, that 
when once the aillftto'is are fixed, a new 
l.icc witn a higher deg ice of beauty will 
not alway-> h.ive a higher degree or power 
touinovet’iem,becauleou. a!le«ltioiH arife 
from a feurce within ourlehe.s, as well as 
from external b.-auiy ; and whtMi the ten- 
der puhoi is ativciiCvi by a paiticuhir ob- 
jecl, the im.iginalion lui rounds lh.it object 
with a thoufand ideal embcllilhments that 
exilt only in the mind of the lover. 

The hiiloiy of the Ihort life of be.auly 
may be collcdtd fioin wlut I liavc faid. In 
yoiuli that borders on infancy, the palfioni 
arc in a Hate of vegetation, they only ap- 
pear ill full bloom in maturity ; for which 
realon the beauty of youth is no more than 
the dawn .ml pionnie of fu'iire beauty. 
The features, as we grow in 10 years, gra- 
du illy fo- tn along with tlic mind : dilfercut 
fciifibiliiies gathi r into the countenance, 
an.i I) comelieauty there, as colours mount 
in a tul p, and tmich it. When tlic elo- 
quent foicc and delicacy of fcniiinent has 
continue.! feme I.itle time, age begins to 
iliii'cn the fcatuies, and dcilioy the engag- 
ing variety and vivacity of the counie*- 
n.mtc, the eye gradually lolcs its fire, and 
IS no longer tne mirror of tlic agreeable 
juflioiis. Finally, old age furrows the face 
with wrinkles, as a barbirous conqueror 
overturns a city from the luundaiiOD, and 
tranfitory beauty is extmguiihcd. 

Beauty and elegance arc ncaily related, 
their ditfe.cnce confills in ihi>, liut ele- 
gmee is the image of the ndnd di. played 
in n ot»on and depurtment ; beauty U an 
image of the mind in the toun;enancc and 
torm; confe^ueniiy beauty is of a more 
fixed nature, and owes Icfs to an .tnd 
hamc. 

When I rpcak of beauty, it is not wholly 
out 01 irv; way to make a fingul u obfer Na- 
tion cn loc lender paffion i. our b’t^ics, 
L 1 2 Innocent 
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Irnoccnt and virtuous love cafts a beautc- 
ics hue over huir.nn nature; it auickens 
lu d iLcngthens cur adiniradon ofvijtuc, 
and our dftcllativ-n of \ la- ; it opens our 
eyes to our intp(’ifeCli<'i and gives us a 
jniJe in excelling; it inlpires us with heroic 
Icntlmcnl*, genet oh’ y, a contempt r f life, 
a bol Irels fur ertvpn/e, chailit), atid 
purity c f hnii,! ent. It tikes a fmiliiude 
todetotior, anti .ilinolt d^.irres the (bjcct 
of pnfi'on. lVOf>lc w hofc hi ealls arc dulled 
with vice, or lluplfied by nature, call this 
pafl.on romantic love ; but when it was the 
irrdi.uwas the diagnoliict-fa viiiuousage. 
'I’hele i\ niptoins of heroilin Ipring fiom 
an ( blai.e piieciple, that in a i.< ble mind 
L" It- iUflt with every p.ifiuji.Me vkvv in 
lib ; twis \\ n eloK ptinctple is ditlinguilh- 
C'l by endowing I eoplc with extt.'OuUnai y 
pov%e(i and emt'uh.iim in the juriuit (,f 
ti cT (.ivonrltc wlihrs, and by di^gulland 
di' ipj c'nttnent when we arrive at the point 
white oar wnfhes icein to be conijpleatcd. 
It Kts made tne.it corniuerois delpdt dan- 
ra and dv.ilh in iheirw.iv to \iciory,ai.d 
hgh .'litTW.irds when they had no more to 
congiur, VjUr. 

^ 2 2 0 . Oa Convtrfatiin, 

From extern.il beauty wc come to 
the charms of converfation and waiting. 
Words, by reprefenting ideas, become 
the p;<l\uic of our droughts, and commu- 
nicate them with the grcatcll fdelity. 
But liu y are not only the /igns of fenJible 
ide.is, iluy exhibit the very im.age and 
dilltnguillung likcnefs of the mind that 
uies tin m. 

Coiucrlalion docs not require the f.ime 
merit to pleafe that writing docs. 'I'hc 
hum.m loul is ctiducd with a kind of na- 
exprcHicn, which it docs ret acquire. 
'Ti e ixprJlion I fpcak of confiils in the 
figiiific.int modulations and toncS of voice, 
accompanied, in unaffvtftcd people, by a 
pipiitty cf gerture. This native Ian- 
gua?e was not intended by nature to ic- 
pu p nt t. e tranliiory ideas tl.at ceme by 
I .e f.nl'cs to tiie imagination, but the p^U 
f4on‘ of the mind and its emotions only; 
tlieieloie modulation and gellure give life 
and p.ic.tn to words; their m'ghiy force 
in enato.y is very confpicuoas : but al- 
tlicugh tluir efi. ^Is be milder in converfa- 
tio’.i, Ml thvy arc veiy ’ fenfiblc ; they 
the Uul by a variet)* of gentle 
ku...ucr. , and help to form that fwtet 
ch..jn. that makes li»c molltriPing inbjcch 
til ig n^. Tuts Hdc c.xprcil.ci., which is 


not learned, is not fomuch taken notice of 
as it deferves, becaufe it is much fuper- 
feded by the ufc of artifici il and .acquired 
l.mguage. The modern fyflcm of phib- 
fophy has alfo concurred to Ihut it out 
from our reflexions. 

It is in convcrkition people put on .'ll! 
tlu’ir gi aces, and appe.ar in the b\;l c if 
good-bivcding. It is ccrt.iln, p- !- 
breeding, that fets fo gre.U a dlllm'b ;i 
between individuals of tlie fimv f)M.',c'', 
crc.Uvs nothing now (I mean a goed ed.i:- 
c.iiion) but only drawsforili into piofpiCt, 
with (kill and add refs, the agree.! bic dir- 
ponti.^ns and fenlimcnts that by kitent in 
the mind. You may call good-bieedirg 
aiiihcl.il ; but it is like the ait of a g.M- 
dencr, under whofc h.tnd a b.irien ir e 
purs foitli it-, own bloom, and is el^'ic! ui 
w ith its fpaciiic fiuit. It i. fcarce pufld le 
to conceive any fccnc fo truly agreeable, 
as an ail'embly of people cl.ibor.iiely edu- 
cated, who aifume a charaXer fupenor to 
ordinary life, and fupport it with cafe.'.ud 
famili:ii ity. 

'i’he heait ib won in conve.fatlon by itt 
own palhons. jis piiib, it. grandeur, its 
afleCtions, by it open to the enchantment 
of an iiirmu.aiing iiddrers. Klatteiy ij.t 
grofs charm, but who u proof ag.iinll a 
gentlcand yiel.ling dlfpofiiion, that infers 
your fupcnoiity with a dilicacv fo line, 
that you c.innot fee the lines of wlnXi it b 
compofed? Gencrofuy, dihiueieiledncf-, 
a noble love of truth that will ntit deceive, 
a feeling of the dill reflb of otliciN, and 
gnatnets of (bul, infpire us with admira- 
tion along with love, and take our atfec- 
tions as it were by llorm ; but, .above all, 
we arc (educed by a view of i!.e tciukr 
and .uieCtioiuic palfloib , they cairy a (o.'i 
infeXion,and the he-.iri i. beliayed ib rlicm 
by its own force-. If we aie to jadge from 
fymptoms, the foul that engages us lo 
powerfully by its refieXed glances, L an 
objeX of infinite beauty I obterved before, 
that the modulativ-ns of tiic human voice 
that cxprcls the loul, move us powerfully; 
and indeed wc are a.fcXed by the naiur..! 
emotions of the mind evpreffed in liie 
fimplcil language ; in (horc, the happy art, 
that, in converUtion and the interco..rle of 
life, lays hold upon our .if'fcXions, is but 
a jull addrcl's to the cng.aging pailions in 
tlie human bread. Hut this i) ,en power, 
like beauty, is me gift of nature. 

Soft pleafing f|'ccvh anu f;r.uefnl o itwprJ tliou*, 
No all. can Uwm, bt^t li.e gi-ds. bed -w. 

P./. f'i il' M. 

Ffcin 
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From the \ailou^ Cfmilhn.itions of the 
H'\cr.il tr,d' .itino pulTions and lofty hmii* 
n'cn' , anil' ihc variety of plca<ln(» cha- 
raCi-r- th.at beautify human foci ty. 

'J hcie is ,1 diftf^rent fuince of plcabirc 
in coiu'crl.i'i m front what I hate fpok<m 
of, called wit; tthicli dit ii^ the .toild 
fo much, lint I ca’Minl tenime lu omit it, 
kllhoufrit delica.'. , and a lehned talle hefi- 
tate .1 little, and will not aliou its value to 
be equal to its currency. Wltdea]^ 1 iig^ Iv 
in allufion and whimfical hmiluudes; its 
coimtenancc is alwav- double, and it 
unites the true and tlie finlillic bv a nice 
giadation of culoming tint cannot be 
pereiiveJ, Vou oblerve that 1 am oulv 
Ip' akin<M)f liie re.idy wit of conveifa- 
lion. 

Wil i^ properly called in to fupport a 
convcifation wheie the luMit or aflec- 
lions ate not concerned ; and 1'. proper 
bulincfs is to i liete the mind fiom foli- 
t iiy inattention, wlieie there i. no loom 
to move it by paflion ; the mind’s eve, 
when diren;oii>;ed, 'sdiveited b\ luingfised 
upon a vafKJU!, that dince., .is it weic, 
«n the luificc of the invit^ination, and 
coniinually alters its afpect: the mollev 
imaue, uhofe comic liile we hid only 
time to fiirvey, is too unimpoitant to be 
attentively conlidered, and luckdy vanillics 
before wc can view it on evtiy fide. 
Shallow folks expect that thofe who di- 
\ Cl ted them in converfation, and made 
happy w'r., ouy;lu to wiitc well; and 
imagine that they ihemfehes were made 
to laugh by the foice of genius - but they 
are generally difappoinied when they fee 
the .idmiredciiarnder defeend upon papei. 
'i'hc truth is, t!;e frivolous turn and habit 
of a comic companion, is almolt di.ime- 
trivally oppofitc to true genius, wliofe 
natural exercife is deep and /low -paced 
reile^tion. You may ns v.ul expert that 
a man fltould, like Cwfar, foim confillciit 
fcliemes for fubduing the world, and em- 
ploy the principal part of his time in 
catching flies. 1 have often heard people 
exprefs a furprife, that Swift and Addilon, 
the two greatell mailers of humour of the 
lail age, w ere eaflly pul out of countenance, 
ai if pun, mimicry, or rcpaitce, were the 
olTspring of genius. 

Wiutever rimllltudc may be bet.sccn 
humour in writing, and humour in con- 
\erfation, they are gencrady found to re- 
quire different talents. Humour in writ- 
ing is the offspring of rcfleilion, and is by 
nice touches and labour brought to wear 


the negligt nt .dr of lutnrc ; wln'U.-c, w it 
in cMiu Oi ihiioii r an enemy iv\ rvihxllon. 
and l)ii^lnvd ulu-n the mi.o>lu.Moii 
lling.oii I’.ic I'.Ki'i hi the miUii 'iii n arOes, 
in Its genuine ncvs-boin dull. Men .n 
Utile ele\ ltd hy liquor, iceni to h.isca 
pecaliai fidii) nt iliikmg out the c^pu- 
VI -II - and laiuallic iin igcs that r.ilfc oar 
nililh; in bivt, what we genciady adniiio 
in l.dlles of wit, is the nicety suth which 
tiicy touch upon the \cige of folly, indif- 
cieiion, or malice, whde .at the I on ■ imu* 
they pielvisc timaght, lubllety, .niid gooj- 
hu I our, and wn it hu'diai is l!ie imu- 
I'-y appiai.i. ice, hole wiii.uiical cutdll- 
ency we cannot cou M Im . 

I'eojile aie ph.il^d .u \vir for tli-- f.i n' 
realtmihii tliev aie f ' li t^rdivciiion at 
any kind. iic»i bn the w h i of l ie t ii”g, 
but hec lufc the mold ; i*' t ab t :ob. m 

an miciif - tram of iluni i g ; .,iul ) i la - 
c -aling ofiaoug'it is i .lintviabh, or laluer 
impoliilde. lil fu» h .ni une il) dilmn na, 
l!r unlleady excuifion-. of wit gi\ e laj 
mind its luiui.i! adtuMi, watluvit tiiiau ', 
and rcliise it ilelightlu’lv, by ein; 1 -sin ; 
tlie imagi-i.iiioii anh.iu: iei|uri ig anv le- 
lledion. I luiie V, ho h in ('inidil ip- 
pedlc foi w it, like thole v\i,o.v.e on in 
qucii of di'v Cl .iu’i, ben av a (iiv-'!^nis mi- 
nute guini.*, ii.va| able of tluujvmg. 

I ’ 

^ 221 . • 

Tlieie aic fiw who line rof felt tlm* 
charm 1 c^f inulic. nnd ackriov.kd;od iis 
evpreliions to bi- inuhigible to itie heait. 
It IS a lang'nge cjf di i.duftd fenfations, 

ill It Is far' mo.e cloqu.’it ta.m w-nds . it 

biceliies to tlie car the c!--aicll intima- 
tions , but how it w'.is leatiuJ, to vs’iiat 
origin we owe It, 01 w!ui is the meaning 
of fume of its moil .ift.ding llrains, wc 
know not. ^ 

Vv'e feel plainly that nmne toucm-. and 
gently agitates the agiee.ibh* .md {nblimc 
paflions; that it wiaps Us inmilmcidy, 
uml elevates in joy ; tlut it dilfolves and 
infl.unes; that it intdts us in lendtrncfs, 
and roufesto rage: but its flrokes are fj 
fine and delicate, that, like a tragedy, 
even the palfions tliat are wounded pleafe ; 
its Ibrrows arc charming, and its jage 
heroic and delightful ; as people ferl tiiC 
particular paflions with different degrees 
offeree, tlicir laffc of harmony muff pro- 
poriionably vary. Mufic then i> a lan- 
guage direfled to the paflions; but the 
ruddl paflions put on a new nature, and 
jL 1 I ' bjcofitc 
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bcjcome p^enfin^ in harmnnv: let me would not make different expreflions: 
add. alfo, llv.u It awikcns fome j. iffiO’^s the hearers would only think in.petuoufly ; 
W’lich we pore ivc pnt in ordinary I’fe. and the enced ot the mulic would he to 
Paitkularlv th- n ofl i!'n i:cd lenlatiun of p.vc the i.leas a tumidiuous violence and 
mufic ajiks f:ein .i eoniuL-J pf rcep ionof divine linpuire upon th.e mind. Any per- 
idc.il or vi^i(>aiiv Ikmuiv :ird rip:ujc, f(-n coiverlant with the clallic poets, fets 


wliich is fuiii'.'eiKly ivah'h; to in-’ihe 
i’n.’ginatii n, h>;t not oh’ar t i.O’.tr;h to he- 
come an oi'j.-d of knowKdgc. 'I’kis ik.i- 
dowy h .iUiy ti'c "dnd attempts, with 
a li'\"uinin,7 cinioiity, to colled into a 
dllHud obj. t of view and C(nnprv.!u'n- 
fion; hut ii dnk. andefetpe-., like the 
dilTolvlng ideas of a d<-lit»htfiil duam, 
th.at arc ndther vvitle.n the reach of the 
mcinoiy, nor )ct tot illy lied, 'rite no- 
bi d charm <>f nuilic then, thout^h real 
and alkdlne, feun. loo confi'dcl and 
fluid to be c ii Cl d iivo a dl lind i{('i. 
Harm my is ah v. undyilf ed hy ti;c 
crowd, and aliroll a! wa) s ni(l iken by mu- 
fioams; w^o me, wiih hardly any e'.cep- 
tion, fervile ledo.,et-, of tho- tadh* id'inodc, 
and who h.av!n;a, e.\^'. nded muen time and 
pains on the mechanic and piadical pait, 
lay a flrep, on the deMeritlc'j of hand, 
which yvt have no ical vaL.c, but as they 
ftrvc to \ r ilm.o thoie cclledions of found 
that in< \ e tlie paliions. 'I'he pr.u'cnt Ita- 
lian t.iAe for mufiC i'. e\ridly cniieipon- 
dent to the ta'te of ii. -c nredy, tl.at 
ahoui .1 c..!Uu’y p on. d '(rv)i.r.d upon 
tlu 5 il.' w. 'i he ii unciant tl tne prd'-.it 
tkiy me ciiain at the union i) ey feim 
betw Cl n rlie lav i .m l the fmt.'d c, and at 
thciuipiii'oi', tiaaiidoniii.e, re ik b tween 
exii'ci'e'. , vv lih* e^^rv he.uer w!'o ha^ tie 
le.'.il 1. "I .OMulcr ot the i ille of iiam!'’ leu, 
is (hoc lied, at the Ibarere jai'^on. if t;.c 
lame lalle Ihoulil prevull in p"iiitin;>;, wc 
mail i)on e\pul tui.e o'C .-.o nanhs head, 
a horichs body, .ind t hlk’i tail, united 
by loft gradatioi", yrcatly .adniiied at 
cur pnbl'C cxltlbitior Muf.c’l uentle- 
men diouid lake paiticul.ircarc to prefcivc 
in its full vigour and Icnfibility their ori- 
ginal natur.tl t.ifte, which alone feels .md 
difeovers the true beamy of nedic. 

If Milton, Si..ikef[\arc, or Dryden, 
had been born with the fame geniui and 
inlpiration for mufic a> for poetiy, and 
had paded through the pradicaj part 
without corrupting the rauiral lafle, or 
blending with it prcpolillTion in favour 
pf the ilights and dexterities of hand, then 
would th.ir no.es he tuned to pafiions and 
to fentiinents as natural and exprcifive as 
ti\c tones and raodul.ii’ons of the voice in 
difcoujfc. 'fhe mufic and li.c thought 


iMitantlv that the palfio late power of mufic 
1 fp.eak of, waspeifi'dly nndej Hood and 
praedifed by liie .ancijiit.'. ; that the niuk^ 
of the Crreeks .always fung, and their long 
was the cclux'f the fubject, which fuelled 
their poet.y Inro cnthufialin and rapture. 
An eiwjairy into ihe nature and merits ( f 
the ancient lOidic, and a comparifoi 
tlmreof with modem compofition, by a 
pcrlon cd' pceilc gimus and an admirer of 
harmony, who is tree from the lliackles of 
jsm.dlice, and tlie prejudices of the mode, 
aid ci hy the couulcnanccof a few miu ( f 
rank, of elevated and true taile, would 
piub.dslv 1 iv t^c prdeiit h..!t-Cjotiiic movte 
v»f mill c hi lid'"'', like tliol'c lovveis of 
w hofe little hil'ou! . d ornaments it ii .m 
ex led pidiic, and ledore ilic Cirevian 
taile of p if. (mate harmony once moie, 
to the delight and wonder of mankind. 
Ihit as from the diloofition of things, and 
tlie fo.cc of filhion, we camot hope in 
our time torefeue tlicficrui lyio.and Ice 
it put into the hands of men of genius, I 
can only recall you to your ow n luitLiral 
fvding of hainiony, and oheive tovou, 
that i.s (motions aie nut found in the la- 
boured, lant.tiUc, and ilirpiiiing compofi- 
tions t; at form the modern llyle of iiinlic : 
but you meet them in iome few pieces 
tint are the gtowth ol v.ild unviiiateJ 
tafe: you difccver la. m in the Iwelling 
lounds that wiv.p iis in inngin..ry gian- 
dcur; in thofo p!. inuve notes that make 
us in love w »th woe ; in the tones that 
utter the lover’s liglis nnd lluchiate the 
breaft with gentle pain; in the nohlc 
llrokcwihat Coll up the courage .and fiiiy 
of the ioul, or that lull if in confufed 
vifions of joy : in fiort, in thofc atfeiting 
lliains tiiat find their way to the inward 
recclics of the hc.irt: 

riW'villiug nil the ch.vins that tic 

1 he hiducn I'oul of harnjony. JVIi r.rov, 
Vjher, 

§ 222. On Sculpture and Paintirg, 

Sculpture and painting have their ftan- 
dardin nature; and their principles differ 
only according to the diftcrent materials 
rytde ufc cf in thefe arti. The variety of 
his colours, and the flat furface on wnich 
the painter L at liberty to raife hb mtigic 
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objeifts give him a vafi fcope for orna- 
ment, variety, harmony of parts •'tnd op- 
, pofition, topleafe the mind, and divert it 
from too llrid an examination. 'J'he fculj)- 
tor bain" fo much conlined, ha.*) nothin" to 
ino'.p \\ iih but beauty, paihon, and fuuc 
of attitude ; rculpture ther^^fore admlib of 
no mediocrity ; its woiks are ciihet into- 
lerable, or very fine. Jn Circccc, the 
fiiii'hin" of a linglc liatue was often the 
work of many years. 

Sculpture and painting take their meiit 
firm the lame fpirit th it poetry dt'Co; a 
jiillrtcfi, a grandeur, and force of (xpjef- 
fion : and their principal ebjuH. are, the 
fiihlimc, the beautiful, and the paliionate. 
Painting, on account of its gieat latitude, 
approaches alio very near to the vaiictyof 
poeliy; in geiicial their principles \aiy 
only according to the diiieicnl mitciials 
of each. 

I'oen) is capable of taking a feilesof 
fuccehhc fails, u hicli compreln lul a uhole 
action fiom the beginning. It puls the 
pallions in motion giadually, and winds 
them up by f.cc.i.ne cfibris, that all 
conduce to the inieiulul cifeCf ; the mind 
could nevei be agitated fo \ iolcntly, if the 
florm had not come on by degrees : bc- 
ftdes, language, by its capacity of lepre- 
feiiting thoughts, of forming the commu- 
nication of mind with mind, and Jclcnb- 
ing ciimiinns, takes in tcveral gic.it, awful, 
and pallion.iic ideas lh.it colours cannot 
icpiefent; but the painter is confined to 
ohjeds ofvifioii, or to one point or m- 
flant of lime, and is not to biir.g i.no 
view any events which did not, or at It.i'l 
might not happen, at one and ilie fame 
inllant. The chief art of tlie hi'lury- 
paintcr, is to hit upon a point of lime, 
that unites the whole fucctuiive ..clion in 
one view', and lliikcs out the cjtioiion you 
are defuous of railing, borne painicis 
have had the power of prefer emn the 
traces of a receding paflam, or ihe inj\.\i 
diilui bed emotions of the mind, witiiout 
impairing the principal palhoii. The 
Medea of Timomachus was a miracle of 
this kind; her wild love, her rage, and 
her maternal pity wtie all poured forth 
to tlic eye, in one portrait. From this 
mixture of pallions, which is in natur-’, 
the murderefs appeared drcadlully aftecl- 
ing. 

it is very necefiary, for the union of 
dcllgn in painting, that one piincinal 
figure appear eminently in view, and that 
all the left he fuborainatp to it; that is. 


the pafhon or attention of that principal 
obj(d Ihould gi\c a ca(t to the whole 
piece: foi inllancc, if it be a wrofller,M)r 
a courfi-i ill the race, the whole fccne 
Ihould not only be .uTve, but the at- 
imiiims and pulimij of the lelf of ilie 
figuii-s iliould all be diieCted by that 
obju't. If It lie a fillieim.in uwr the 
llK.iin, the whole feene mull be lifm atul 
meditative; if ruins, a bridgc.oi waieifall, 
men the living peifons nuiil be lubotdi- 
inte, mni the ti.'veller Ihould ga/e and 
loo.k buk with vvonilcf. I'hh lliict unicut 
and concoid is i..i!u'i more tuxelfaiyin 
punting thin in poetiy: the r.Miun is, 
p.iiiiii'.g i> almoll pi!|.ihly a diccpiion, 
and regmics the ulnunl ll-iil in fcleitinga 
vicinity of piob.dde ide.,s, to give it the 
air of le.di.yand natme. I'oi ihb leafin 
alfo nothing lltange, vMiide.li'l, in lliock- 
iiig to cicsluliiy, ouglii to Ic ,id nitted in 
puniings tli.n aiedcligiuUarui u d life. 

'I lie piiiicipal ait of ih-* l.indfe.ipo. 
painter iicw in leleding tlioie objcns of 
view that .aie beautiful 01 gieat, piovided 
tlierc be n propiiity and a jull iieighboui- 
hood piije.vcd in the allcmlihige, along 
with a Cari-Icf) dilliibuiion iliut foliciis 
your eye to the piincijn)! objcid wlieie it 
icdh; in giving inch a glance 01 contufed 
view of iiujfe ih.it reliie oui of piolpedt, 
as to r.iile ciuiofiiy, and cieatc in the 
imagination aticsHing idet'sth.it do notap- 
pear; and in bellowing .IS much hie and 
action as poliihie, w uhoul oveichar^' ing the 
juece. Alandkajc is inlivefi d by put- 
ting the animated liguns iiro .khon; by 
flinging ov.t it ill • Llrnful . lyect wmth 
the tun Umows cii'ni by a j>.'\ci diljo- 
liiion lu made, or b^ t^c .ippc'u..i > timt 
fkaulif/ l.l-> iJjirig ir kit, it;' ; -ok' i / a 

jud.ciuu^ piolp(<i I I vvuiCi, Wi ah atvv s 
conveys ilie iuc,n- ofmme'n. a k-w dilhc- 
\e!led cloud-) have the tainc cilutt, but 
v. It'i fomi. ‘.eat K'f. viveuty. 

'Ihet c\]'V ic(ji I'Dtiiait p.iinting and 
fculpiuie tjiiings tioin tfic f.imc peinciples 
in tr .'di* ft us m life; they ate not the per- 
fons who perform at a comedy or tragedy 
w'c go to fee with fomucii plcail.ic, but the 
pafhons and emotions tlicy dilphiy ; in like 
iiiannrr, the vndue of llatucs and piehiril 
nits in proportion to the lliengih aiJ 
dearnefs ol the expreffton of the pafTions 
and to the peculiar and dilringuiihing f»ir 
of character. Great painters almofl al- 
ways chuie a fine face to exhibit the paf- 
fionsin. if you recollect what I fkid on 
beauty, you will cafily conceive the icatou 
L 1 4 wny 
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wby the agreeable pa (Hons are moll livelv 
in a beautiful face *, beauty is the natural 
vehicle of the agreeable pafTions. For the 
fame leafon the tcmpelluous paffionb ap- 
pear ftrongeft iu a hne face ; it fufiei^ the 
moil violent derargcnur.t by them. '1 o 
which we may add, upon the fame princi- 
ple, that dignity or courage cannot be mix- 
ed in a very ill-iavouied countenance ; and 
that the painter after exerting his whole 
fki'l, fuids in their Ilead piidc and terror. 
7’hclb ob!f rvations, which have been often 
made, icrve to illuiliate our thoughts on 
beauty. Bcfidts the ftiifl propriety of na- 
ture, Iculptuie and figure-painting is a 
kindot (iclcii| tlon, whitli, like poetry, is 
under the dirCtUon of genius ; that, while 
it picltivcs nauuc, fcnictimcs, in a fine 
flight of iaricy, throws an ideal fplcrdor 
pver the figuics that never evjilcd in umI 
lilc. buch i . the lublime and hfii.;l cha- 
ladnr that brevith.cs o\ cr the Ap(,llo Ikd- 
vcdeie, and the inexprelhblc buiuiies that 
dwtll upon tlu Venus ofiMcdiei. and llein 
to Hied an illumination aiound her. 1 hu 
fupenor beauty mull be varied with pro- 
pi iety, ar u < 11 us the pafliorts ; the elegance 
of Juno, mull be decent, lofty, and" chit- 
ed; ol Mineiva, malculiue, confident, and 
challe; and of V<muis, winning, fiolt, and 
confeious of plealing. Thefc fifter arts, 
paining and llatuary, as well as poetry, 
put it out of all doubt, that the imagination 
carries tl.e ideas of the beautiful and the 
fubllmc tar l;eyond vifiiblc nature; fmcc 
no mortal evtr poll'efitd tlie bla/e of di- 
\ip.e charms that furrounds the Apollo 
Belvedere, cr the Venus of Medici, J have 
jull mentioned. 

A vaii 'iy and flufli tf colouring is ge- 
nerally the refuge of painters, who are not 
able to animate their defigns. We may 
call X lullrc of colouring, the rant mid fufi- 
tian of painting, under which arc hid the 
want of llrength and nature. None but a 
painter of real genius can be feverc and 
modefl in his colouring, and pleafe at the 
fame time. It mull be obferved, that the 
glow and variety of colours give a pleafurc 
pf a very different kind from the objc^l of 
pindne. When foreign ornaments, gild- 
ing, and carvin? come to be confidered as 
neceflary to the beauty of pidurcs, they arc 
a plain iagnollic pf a decay in uJle and 
power. Vjber, 

^ aaj. Oh Jrchite^ure, 

A free and eafy proportion, united with 
fiipplicity, feem to conltituie the clegsmce 


of form in building. A fubordination of 
parts to one evident defign forms fimpli- 
city; when the members thus evidently 
related are great, the union is always very 
great. In the propoiiions of a noble edi- 
fice, you fee the image of a creating mind 
icfiik fioni the whole. I’he evident uni- 
foimityof ilie rotunda, and its unparal- 
Icled fiinplicity, aic prohr.bly the fouices 
of its fupeiior be.auty. V/hen wc lookup 
at a vaulted roof, that fieems to reft upon 
our hoii/on, wc are nllonilhcd at the inag- 
nificence, more than at the vilihle extent. 

When I am taking a review of the ob- 
jeds ofbeautv and grandeur, can I pafis 
by unnoticed the fouice of colouis and vi- 
fiide beauty } When tlie light is withdr.iv, n 
all nature retiics fiom view, viliblc bodies 
arc anniiiilated, and the foul mourns the 
univciia! abhnec iu h'litiulc; when u ic- 
tiiins, it biings .dra.g v, itli it the crtulKMi, 
and reilort s joy as u<ll bvaiity. 

Ihl 

§ 2i\. Thnu^hts r’l C\'Litrs anJ Lights, 

If 1 llioukl dillinguilh the perceptionr. of 
the fenfes from each oihei, according to 
the llrength of the traces left on tlic ima- 
gination, 1 ihould call thufe of heaiiag, 
leehng,fir.e!ling, and tailing, ;/i///(//;f,vvliicli 
impiefs the memory but w».akly; while 
ihofc of colours I Ihould call ide.is, to de- 
note their llreuL'th and peculiar elearncls 
upon the imagination. 'I'lds dilHiktion 
defnves particular n(;ticc, ^Jlic auihor (ff 
nature has draw !< an Impenetrable vt il over 
the fi.xed maieiial world that luiicunds us; 
fotid m.itter rcfules our acquaintance, and 
will be known to us only by refilling the 
touch; but how oblcuie are the inloima- 
lions of feeling ? light comes like an inti- 
mate acquaintance to relieve us : it intro- 
duces all nature to us, the field , the trees, 
the llowcrs, liic cryllal ilrrams, and azure 
fity. Hut all this beauteous divcrhiy is no 
more than an agreeable enchantment form- 
ed by the light that fpreads itfelf to view; 
the fixed parts of nature are eternally en- 
tombed beneath the light, and we lee no- 
thing in faft but a creation of colours. 
Schoolmen, ivijh their ufual arrogance, will 
tell you their ideas are tranfcripis of na- 
ture, and aflure you that the veracity of 
God requires thef ihould be fo, becaulcw e 
cannot well avoid thinking fo : but nothing 
is an obje^ of vifion but light, the pidlurp 
\^c fee is not annexed to the earth, bat 
comes with angelic celerity to meet oup 
eyes. 'liut which is called body or fub- 

ftancci 
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jlance» that reflcds the various colours of 
the light, and lies l;id beneath the appear- 
ance, is wrapt in impenetrable obfcuiity ; 
it is fatally ibut out from our eyes and 
inMgination,.and only caufes in us the iJe.is 
of feeling, tailing, or fmelling, uhich ya 
. 1 ; c not refemblanccs of any part of maUi r. 
I do not know if I appear too ibong ulu-n 
1 t.rll colours theexpreflionof the Divinity. 
Liyht llrikes with fuch vivacity and force, 
that we can hardly call it inanimate orim- 
iniclligent. 

§ 225 . Ou Unifontuty. 

Shall we admit uniformity into our Dll 
of beauty, or firft examine its real merits ^ 
When we look into the woiks of nature, we 
cannot avoid obferving that uniformity is 
blit the beauty of minute objccls. The 
oppofite fides of a leaf divided in the mid- 
dle, and ilic leaves of the fttne Jpeersof 
Vegetables, retain a linking Uhifoin.it; , 
but the branch, the iiee, and hucil, defert 
this fimilaiiiy, and take :i noble irrcguki- 
licy with valt advantage. Cut a tree* into 
a K’gulur fo'.m, aiivl you change its lolly 
pott for a minute piettmcl;.. What foims 
the beauty ot country Icene., but the v. ant 
of uniformity ? No two hills, vales, rivers 
or profpedds, are alike; and you arc charm- 
ed by the vaMcty. Let us uow fuppole .1 
country made up of the moll beautiful hills 
anddefeents Im.agin ible, but every liiP and 
every vale alike, and at an equal dili mce ; 
they foon tire you, .ind you Hud the dciiglit 
vanilhes with the novelty. 

There are, 1 own, certain aP.cir.M.iges 
that form a powerful beaut) by their UiU' n, 
of which a fine Cce is ineonicitiljle evi 
dcncc. , ]3ut the charm dots not feem by 
any means to rcfide in the iinllonriitv, 
which in lliC human countenance is rot 
vei V exa^l. The human counten.incc may 
be planned out mucli more regulaily, but 
I fancy without adding to the beauty, lor 
which we mull feek anoihc^ fource. Jn 
truth, tlic Hncll eye in the world without 
meaning, and the line il mouth without a 
fmile, arc ir fipid. An agreeable counte- 
nance includes in the idea thereof an agree- 
able and gentle difpoftion. How' the coun- 
tenance, and an airangement of colours 
and features, can exprefs the idea of an 
unfeen mind, we know not ; but fo the fad 
is, and to this fine intelligent pidurc, whe- 
ther it be falfe or true, certain i am, that 
the beauty of the human countenance is 
owing, more than to uniformity. Shall we 
fay, that the gicatdl umlbrmity, a’ong 
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with the gre.^tell variety, forms be.iuty f 
But this is a repetition of words without 
dinlnd idl•a^ amlcxplicatei a well-known 
clivct by .in t-blcurc enure. Uniforiiiiiy, as 
Kir it evUMuis, excludes vaiiety; and 
v.oitiy, as fir .is it re.iche.s, exclu les unt- 
loimity. Vaiiety is by f.ii more pleafmg 
th.in nniformity, but it does not conlliiuic 
be.mu ; lor it is impolfiblc that can be 
c.illcd beauty, wdiicli, when well known, 
cc.ifes to plcaic: w'heten.s a fine piece of 
miilk fltall charm niter being heard aliun- 
dt.ed limes; and a lovely countenance makes 
a llrnnger impicliionon the mind by being 
often leen, becaule thcic be.iuty is real. I 
think we may, upon the w hole, conclude, 
that if uniforniily be 1 beauty, il is but the 
beauty of minute ohjeds; and that it 
ple.ifes only by the viiible defigii, and the 
eudint foollleps of inlelligeiwe it difeo- 
tei.s. 

§ 226 , 0 /; jX vJt)\ 

I mud fay fomctliing of the cv-mcfccnt 

charms of novelty. V\ hen our cuiiolitv u 
excited at the optMiing of new kene., one 
itleas arc afilding and h")o:ul life, and we 
fee ohjcf^ts in .i brigiitcr hue than they af- 
ter .ippeai in. for when cunoHiy is lined, 
the objcvtsg'.ow dull, and our ideas fill to 
tin il tiin.imiiivc nauinl li/e. U^hatJ htm? 
fiid ma) accouni if),- jiv laptured piofped 
of oui routli we lie baikuaid; novtllv 
alwi\s ucommenil', iiu.iule evj'cdations 
ofth^ unknown aicevei high ; .md in yoiuh 
v/e have an etci na! not i liy ; unevpei iencul 
cieduh-u . youth gild, our \ oiing idea and 
ever meets a Irelli lulln; that r, not ycial- 
I.i)ed l.y ilouhts. Ill age, experience cor- 
K ds o'lr hope .,and the iniagiii.ition cools; 
loi this leafon, uifUom and high plcafure 
do not icfide togetlur. 

J have obleived through this difeourfe, 
tint the dt light ne leeeac Item the uKble 
0 : jeds of n uuie, or fjoin the fine arts, may 
be divided into the cone, plions of the fub- 
li nc, and conevptions of the beauiifuK Of 
tliC origin ol tnc lulpime I Ipoke hypothi* 
tically, and with dilHdcnce; all wc certain, 
ly know on this head is, that the kn- 
fatioi.s of the fublimc wc receive from ex- 
ternal objeds, are attended with obfeure 
ideas of power and immeiifity ; the oiigin 
of our fcnfaiions of beauty arc Hill more 
unintelligible ; however, I think there is 
fame foundation for claffing the obj^-fts of 
beauty under different heads, by a corre- 
^ndcncc or fimilarity, that may be ob. 
ferved between fcveral particulars. ItU. 

h 227. 
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) * 47 . Oit ’thf Origin of our gmral UtAt 
tf Beauty* 

A full and confident evidence of defign, 
•fpccially if the dcfign be attended with an 
^portantedeil, gives the idea of beaut)r: 
thus a (hip under fail* a greyhound^ a wcll< 
ihaped horfe, arc beautiful, becaufe they 
diljilay with eafe a great dcfign. Birds and 
beads of prey, completely armed for dc- 
ftru^ion,ire for the fame rcalbn beautiful, 
although obje£ls of terror. 

Where different dcfigns at a fmgle view, 
appear tp concur to one efFeft, the beauty 
accumulates; as in the Grecian architect 
ture : where different dcfigns, Icjding to 
' different effc£ls, unite in the fame whole, 
they caufe confufion, and diminifh the idea 
of beauty, as in the Gothic buildings. 
Upon the fame principle, confufion and 
difordcr are ugly or frightful; the figures 
made by fpilled liquors are always ugly* 
Regular figures are handfomc; and the 
circular, the mod regular, is the moft beau- 
tiful. This regulation holds only where 
the fublimc does not enter ; for in .that cafe 
the irregularity and careleflhefs add to the 
ideas of power, and raife in proportion cur 
admiration. The confufion in which we fee 
the ftars fcattered over the heavens, and 
ti)c rude arrangement of mountains, add 
to their grandeur. 

A mixture of the fublime aids exceed- 
ingly the idea of beauty, and hcighiens the 
horrors of difordcr and uglincfs. Perfonal 
beauty is valUy raifed by a noble air'; on 
thf contrary, the diffolution and ruins of a 
largircitv, dillrefs the mind proportionally : 
buiwluiewc mourn over gieat ruins, at 
Ihc dcllruftion of our fpecics, wc arc alfo 
foothed by the generous commiferaiion wc 
feel in our ownbrcalls, and therefore ruins 
give us the fame kind of grateful melan- 
choly we fc'd at a tragedy. Of* all the 
cbjcib of difeord and confufion, no other 
' is lo fliocking as the human foul in mad- 
nefs. When wc fee the principle of thought 
and beauty difordcred, the horror is too 
' high, like that of a mafiacrc committed 
^fora our eyes, to fuffer the mind to make 
any reflex ail on the god-like traces of 
pity that diflingttifh our ^ecics ; and we 
teel no feuiaiions but thole of ditmay and 
terror. 

Regular motion and life (hewn in lnam« 
\ mate oBje£b, give a$ alfo the fecret plea* 
fure We call Mauty, 'rhut waves ^nt, 
and fujcc^veiir breaking upon the more, 
^ Wda^eoraand graRin^^ 


tinned motion, are ever beautiful. The, 
beauty ofcolours may perhaps be arrange 
under this head : cblours, like notes of nm*. 
fic, affed the paffons; red incites anger, 
black to melancholy ; white brings a gen- 
tle joy to the mind; the foftcr colours rc- 
frelh or rchix it. I’he mixtures and gra- 
dations of colours have an effed corre- 
fpondent to the tranfitions and combin: - 
tions of founds; but the llrokes are too 
tranfient and feeble to become the objeds 
of exprcffion. 

Beauty alfo rcfults from every difpofition 
of nature that plainly difeovers her favour 
and indulgence to us. Thus the fpring 
fcafon, when the weather becomes mild, 
the \erdant fields, trees loaded with fruit 
or covered with lhadc, clear fprings, but 
particularly the human face, w'here the gen- 
tle paflions are delineated, are beyond ex- 
prerion bcaiuiful. On the fame principle, 
inclement wintry fkics, trees ftripped of 
their veidurc, defert barren lands, and, 
above all, death, arc frightful and (hock- 
ing. I mufi, liowever, obferve, that 1 do 
not by any means fupjM)(e, that the fenti- 
ment of beauty arifes from a reflex confi- 
derate ad of the mind, upon the obferva- 
tion of the defigns of nature or of art ; the 
fcniimcnt of beauty is infiantaneous, and 
depends upon no prior refledions. All I 
mean is, mat dcfign and beauty are in an 
arbitrary manner united together ; fo that 
where we fee the one, whether we refled 
on it or no, we perceive the other. I muff 
further add, that there may be other divi- 
fions of beauty cafily difcoverable, which I 
have not taken notice of. 

The general fenfe of beauty, as well as 
of grandeur, feems peculiar to man in the 
creation. The herd in common with him 
enjoy the gentle, breath of fpring; they lie 
down to rej ofe on the flowery Bank, and 
hear the peaceful humming of the bee; 
they enjoy the green fields and paffures t 
bui we have rcalon to think, that it is man 
only who fet^ the image of beauty over 
the happy profpedt, and rejoices at it ; that 
it is hid from the brute creation, and de- 
pends not upon fenfe, but on the intelligent 
mind. 

Wc have juft taken t tranfient vie«r of 
the principal departments of tafte ; let oi 
now, madam, make a few genera! refiec*^ 
tions upon oar fabjed, Ujhtr* 

\ aafl. Sinfit Tafi,emdOeniM$ 

The human genios, udth* ihe Bel dfift- 
•net, ^ tfm^ Ml* INI 
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W flqwly ; and the greateft men have bat 
gradually acquired a lull tade, and chade 
^mple coQcepdont of beauty. At an im- 
mature aeC) the fenfe of beauty is weak 
and con^fed, and^requires an excefs of 
colouring to catch Its attention. It then 
prefers extravagance and rant to judnefs, 
a grofs falfe wit to the engaging light of 
nature, and the Ihewy, rich, and glaring, 
to the dne and amiable. I'his is the child- 
hood of tade ; but as the human genius 
drengthens and grows to maturity, if it be 
affided by a happy education, the fenfe of 
univerfal beauty awakes ; it begins to be 
difguded with the falfe and milhapen de- 
ceptions that pleafed before, and reds with 
delight on elegant fimplicity,on pidures of 
Cafy beauty and unadeded grandeur. 

The progrefs of the fine arts in the hu- 
man mind may be fixed at three remark- 
able degrees, from their foundation to the 
ioftied height. The bads is a fenfe of 
beauty and of the fublime, the fccond dep 
>ve may call tade, and the lad genius. 

^ fenfe of the beautiful and of the great 
is univerfal, which appears from the uni- 
formity ilicreof in the mod didanc ages 
and nations. What was engaging and 
fublime in ancient Greece and Rome> are 
lb at this day : and, as 1 obferved before, 
there is not the lead neceflity of improve- 
ment or fcience, to difeover the charms of 
a graceful or noble deportment. There 
is a fine, but an inededual light in the 
bread of man. After nigntfall we have 
admired the planet Venus ; the beauty and 
vivacity of her ludrc, the immenfe didance 
from wnich we judged her beams ilfued, 
and the filcnce of the night, all concurred 
to drike us with an agreeable amazement. 
But die (hone in didinguilhed beauty, with- 
put giving fulficicnt light to dired our . 
fteps, or* flicvv us the objedds around us. 
Thus in unimproved nature, the light of 
the mind is bright and ufelefs. In utter 
parbarity, our profped of it is dill Icfs 
fixed; it app^ri, and then again fccras 
wholly to vaniih in the favage bread, like 
fbe fame planet Venus, when die has but 
juft railfed her orient beams to miri- 
mn above the waves, and is new defcriedi^ 
Mid now lod, through the fwelling billows. 

The next ftep is tade, the fubjoft of pur 
which coufillr in a didin£^ 
tmeontufed knowledge of the great and 
iettttifuL Altbo<lg:h you fee not many 
tooflBdkai of agood«ifte> yet the wncrality 
|jf «ia»Iid»date,aq^ The very 

Atheni a ^ooq 


tade by habit and fine examples, lb that $ 
delicacy of judgment feemed natural to 
all who breathed the air of that elegant* 
city: wc find a manly and elevated len& 
didinguiih the common people of Rome 
and of all the cities of Greece, while the 
level of mankind was prelcrved in thpfe 
cities ; while the Plebeians had a (hare in 
the government, aud an utter feparation 
was not made between them and the no. ‘ 
bles, by wealth and luxury. But when 
orce the common people are rent afunder 
wholly from the great and opulent, and 
made fubiervient to the luxury of the lai. 
ter; then the tade of nature infallibly 
takes her flight from both parties. The 
poor by a fordid habit, and an attention 
wholly confined to mean views, and the 
rich by an attention to the changeable 
modes of fancy, and a vitiated prefcnee 
for the rich sfid coftly, lofe view of fiipple 
beauty and grandeur. It may feem a pa- 
radox, and yet I am firmly perfuaded# 
that it would be caiier at this day to 
given good tade to the ( young favages of 
America, than to the noble youth of Eu- 
rope, 

Genius, the pride of man, as man is of 
the creation, has been poflefled but by 
f.*\v, even in the brightcll ages. Met> of 
fuperlor genius, while they lee the red of 
mankind painfully drugging to compre- 
hend obvicAis -truths, glincc thcmfelves 
thiough the mod remote confequcnces, 
like lightning through a path that can- 
not be traced. I'hey fee the beauties of 
nature with life and warmth, and paint them 
forcibly without effort, as the rooming fuu 
docs the fccncs he rifes upon ; and in fe- 
vcral infl.ances, communicate to objedi a 
morning frclbncfsand unaccountable luftrc, 
that is not feen in the creation of nihire. 
The poet, the datuary, the painter, have 
reduced images that left nature far bp- 
ind. 

The conllcllations of cxtraordiparvpcr- 
fonages who appeared in Greece andKomg 
at or near the fame period of time, after 
ages of darknefs to wmch we know no be- 
ginning ; aud the long barrennefs of^ thole 
countries after in great men, prove that 
genius owes much of its ludre to a peHb* 
nai cooted of glory, and the drongiival- 
Blip of great examples within a^al view 
and knowledge ; and that great parti aladjO 
are not able to lift a pciftm out of bar- 
barity. It is Mitr to be obfervei^ 
wbctt Jbe infpirioE 
retired and left inanimate and eotd 
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breafti of poets* pointers* and i(ataimes> 
men bf tafte ftill remained, who diftin- 
guiihed imd admired the beauteous monu- 
ments of genius; but the power of cxe- 
cutichs #08 loft; and although monarchs 
loved and courted the arts, yet they re- 
fii 4 d to return. Fiom whence it is evi- 
dent* that neither tafte, nor natural parts, 
fprm the creating genius that infpircd the 
great mafters of antiquity, and tiiat they 
owed their extraordinary powers to fome- 
thing difterent from both. 

jfwe confider the numbers of men who 
wrote well, and excelled in every depart- 
ment of the liberal arts, in tlic ages of 
genius, and the fimplicity that always at- 
tends beauty ; wc muft be led to think, 
that although few perhaps can reach to 
the fupreme beauty of imagination dif- 

a ed by the firft-rate poets, orators, and 
jfophers ; yet moft men are capable 
of juft thinking and agreeable writing. 
Nature lies very near our redeftions, and 
will appear, if we be not mifled and preju- 
diced wforc the fenfe of beauty grows to 
maturity. The populace of Athens and 
Rome prove ftrwgly, that uncommon parts 
or great learning arc not ncccflary to make 
men think juftly. VJhtr* 

f 219. Thoughts on the Human Capacitjf, 

Wc know not the bounds of tafte, be- 
caufe wc arc unacquainted with the extent 
and boundaries of the human geniui. The 
mind ift ignorance is like a llecping giant ; 
5 i has immenfe capacities without the powr 
of ufmg them. By liftening to the Icfturcs 
of Socrates, men grew heroes, philofo- 
phers, and Icgiflators ; for he of all man- 
kind feemed to have difeovered tlie fhort 
and Itgh^ome path to the faculties of the 
mini To give you an inftance of the 
human capacity, that comes more imme- 
diately witlifi your notice, what graces, 
what feniunents, have been tranfplwted 
into the motion of a minuet, of which a 
favage has no conception 1 We know not 
to what degree of ramurc harmony is 
capable of wing carried, nor what hidden 
powers may bcTn yet onexperienc^ beau- 
ties of the unagination, whofe objefis are 
in ici^t and 10 worlds we are ftrangers 
to, CWldrcp, who die young* have no 
<^cOQceptiiOa of the fentimcsit of peribna! 


hitherto remained unawaked and undlfco- 
vered for want of objects to roufe them : 
we feel plainly that fome fuch are gently 
agitated and moved by certain notes of 
mufic. Jn reality, we know not but the 
tafte and capacity of beauty and grandeur 
in the foul, may extend as far beyond 
all we ^aflujlly perceive, as this whole 
world exceeds the fpherc of a cockle or an 
oyftcr. Ibid^ 

* 

§ 230. Tnjte how depraved and lofl. 

Let us now confider by what means tafte 
is ufually depraved and loft in a nation* 
that is neither conquered by barbarians 
nor has loft the improvements in agricul- 
ture, hufbandry, and defence, that allow 
men Icil'ure for refledion and embellilh- 
ment. I obferved before that this natural 
light is not fo clear in the greateft men, 
but it may lie opprefied by barbarity. 
When people of mean parts, and of pride 
without genius, get into elevated ftaiions, 
they want a tallc for fimplc grandeur, and 
miftake for it what is uncommonly glaring 
and extraordinary ; whence proceeds fallc 
wit of every kind, a gaudy richnefs in 
drefs, an. opprcflive load of ornament in 
building, and a grandeur ovcrilrained and 
puerile univerfally. I muft obferve, that 
people of bad tafte and little genitis'almoft 
always lay a great ftrefs on trivial matters, 
and are oftentatious and exad in fingulari- 
ties, or in a decorum in trifles. When 
people of mean parts appear in high fta- 
tions, and at the head of the &ihion|Uc 
worii tJicy cannot fail to mtroducc rfalfe 
embroidered habit of mind; oeople of 
nearly the fame genius, who make up the 
crowd, will admire and follow them ; and 
at length folitary tafte, adorned only by 
noble fimplicity* will be loft in the general 
example. 

Alio when a nation is much corrupt^; 
when avarice and a love of gain havefeix- 
cd upon the hearts of men ; when the no- 
bles ignominioafly bend their necks to 
corruption and bribery, or enter into the 
l^e oyfteries of gaaung; Uietf ttecency* 
elevated principles, and fmtxstb of fool* 
ex|are; and all that reteeina is a medy 
or poppct-lhcw of elegance* in which w 
dancing-ipafterand pccc are upon a ImreL 
t^ mind is tmderftoodto nave no pan 
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bomui at kaft, k lioncftjr, to difclaim every 
im^bat that of coj^ying from a bright 
origipaL 

J aji* Oentral RefleSlhnt upon ^i^'hnt is 
tailed Good Tajie, From Rollin’/ 
Billet LtUres. 

Taftc a> it now fills under our coufi- 
deration» thn^ i.s with rcfeieiice to the 
leading of autliors and compoiiiion, is a 
dear, lively, and diilind difeerning of all 
the beauty, truth, and juftnefs of the 
thoughts and exprefiions, which compofc 
a difeourfe. It diftinguilhes what is con- 
formable to eloquence and propriety in 
every character, and fuitable in different 
circuraftanccs. And whilft, with a delicate, 
and exquifuc fagacity, k notes the gr iccs, 
turns, manners, and exprclTions, moil likely 
to plcafe, it perceives alfo all the defeats 
vrhich produce the contrary effeft, and di<- 
tinguiihcs precifely wherein thofe dcfcds 
confift, and how far they are removed 
. from the ffri^' rules of urt, and tiie real 
beauUes of nature. 

This happy faculty, which it is more 
€tfy to conceive than define, is Icfs the 
fffe^of genius than judgment, and a kind 
of natural rcafou wrought up to perfe(flion 
by ftudy. It ferves in compofition to guide 
ond dire^ the underllanding. it makes 
nfe of the imagination, but without fub- 
mitting to it, and keeps it always in fub- 
jedion, It confults nature univerfally, fol- 
lows it ilep by Hep, and is^a faithful image 
of it. Referved and fparing in the midft 
of abundance and riches, it difpenfes the 
beauties and graces of diicourfc with tern- 
r and wifdom. It never fufFersitrelf tb 
dazzled with the falfe, how glittering a 
jfifture foever it may make. *Tis equally 
otthnded with too ihuch and too litde. it 
knows jpredfely where it muff Hop, and 
cuts off, without regret or mercy, what- 
ever exceeds the beautiful and perfeft. 
•Tls the want of this quiiiiiy whicn occa- 
sions the Various fpecies of bad (lylc ; .is 
bombaft, conceit, and wltticifm ; in which 
u Q^ntUian fays, the genius is void of 
judgment, and fuffers iHelf tq be canted 
Uway with an appearance of beau^, fuo* 
titt mgemum judicit caret, ^ Jjuae ionijhd* 
Btttd* ' 

' TMte, ffmple and uniform in its priii- 
espk, ii varied and muItipHed an ininite 
Jnm^roT whys, ytrfo as under a chou- 
fond diikfenr forms,' id profe or vetfo»in 
a dl^etoitory orconciie, fulffimeor iffm- 
^ jeiofoor forkMu ffyle, always the 


fame, and carries with it a cer^in eharie* 
ter of the true and natural, immediately 
perceived by all perfons of judgment. We 
cannot fay the ffyle of Terence, Phaedrus, 
Salluff, C^^far, Tully, Livy, Virgil, and 
Horace, is the fame. And yet they have 
all, if I may be allowed the cxprcflion, a 
certain tincture of a common fpirit, \vhich 
in that dlvcrfity of genius and ffyle makes 
an affinity between them, and a fenfibic 
difference alfo betwixt them and the other 
writers, who have not the ffamp of the beff 
age of antiquity upon them. 

I have already laid, that this diffinguiffi- 
ing faculty was a kind of natural reafon 
wrought' up to pcifeftion by ftudy. In 
reality all men bring the firff principles of 
taile with them into the world, as well as 
thofe of rhcioiic ^nd logic. As a proof of 
this, we may urge, that every good orator 
is almoft always infallibly approved of by 
the people, and that there is no difference 
of taffc and fentiment upon this point, as 
Tull/ obierves, between the ignorant and 
the learned. 

The cafe is the fame with mufic and 
painting. A concert, that has all its parts 
well compofed and well executed, both as 
to inffruments and voices, pleafes univer- 
fally. But if any difeord arifes, any ill 
tone of voice be intermixed, it lhall dii^ 
pleafe even thofe who are abfolutely igno- 
rant of mufic. They know not what it iv 
that offends them, but they find fomewhat 
grating in it to their cars. And this pro- 
ceeds from the taffc and fenfe of harmony 
implanted in them . by nature. In like 
manner a fine piflure charms and traof- 
ports a fpe£lator, whb has no idea of paint- 
ing. A(k him what pleafes him, and why 
it pleafes him, and he cannot eafily «ve 
an account, or fpecify the real reaiont; 
but natural fentiment works almoff the 
fame effed in him as art and hfe in con- 
noiffenrs. 

The like obfervations will hold good u 
to the taffc we are here fpeakingoL Moft 
men have the firft principles^ it in olmiv 
felves, though in the greater part of them 
they lie dormant in a manner, for.wintbf 
Inffruflionor reffeftion$ ais they art olten 
ffified or corrupt^ by t vicious edocitioiv 
l^ad cuffoms, or reigning prejudice of ^ 
age and country. . ’ 

But how depiav«d foever the tiffe my 
be, it is never tbfolaiieklofo Tkip m 
certain fixed remaimor dieply: teemed 
,in the umferfimdiim 
egret. 
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tltated with care, thfy may be carried 
to a for greater height of perfe^ion. 
And df it To happens that ahy trcfl\ light 
awakens theie firll notions, and renders the 
mind attentive to the immutable rules of 
truth and beauty, fo as to dilcover the na- 
tural and ncceflary confetjufinces of them, 
and ferves at the fame u.ne for a model 
to facilitate the application of them ; we 
gcncfally fee, that m-jn of the be!l f.nlc 
gladly call oh* their anclcMt errors, coriccl 
the milhkes of their foimer jitd;;nK*nts, 
and return to the jullnefs, and delicacy, 
which are the eftefls of a rcLncd tjiilisand 
by degrees draw others after them into the 
fame way of thinking. 

To be convinced of this, we need only 
look upon the fucccfs of certain great ora- 
tors aivi celebrated authors, wlio by their 
natural talents have recalled thefe primi- 
tive ideas, and given frcdi life to ilufe 
feeds, which lie concealed in the mind of 


abfotuttly in the right in the infttnee h$ 
produces, at leAft with rcfpcdl to' W« 
need only imagine what palTcs in cettinl 
nations, in which long cuftom lias intro^, 
duced a fondnefafor certain Odd and ex- 
travagant diihes. They readily commend 
good liquors, elegant food, and good cook- 
ery. 'I’hcy foon learn to difeem the deli- 
cacy of the (cafoning, when a fltilfiil maf- 
ter in that way has pointed it ouf to 
and to prefer it to the groflhefs of their 
former diet. When I talk thus, I would 
not bo underllood to think thofe natiQUi 
had great caufc to complain, for the wa^t 
of knowledge and ability in what is be^ 
coxe fo fatal to us. But we may iudfgfe 
fiom lienee the rcfcmblancc there is be- 
tween the tiifte of the body and mind, and 
how proper the firfl is to deferibe thecha- 
radrrs of the fccond, 

The good talle we fpcak of, which il 
that of literature, is not limited to what 


every man. In a little time they united 
the voices of thofe wlio made the bell iile 
of their reafon, in their favour; and foon 
after gained the appliufe of every age 
and condition, both ignorant anil ained. 
It would be cafy to point out amongit us 
the date of the good talle, which ik;w 
reigns in all arts and fcicnccs ; by tracing 
each up to its oiiginal, we Ihould fee that 
a Anall number ofmen of genius have ac- 
quired the nation this glory and advan- 
tage. 

Even thofe, who live in the politer ages 
without any application to learning or 
ftudy, do not fail to gain feme tindlate of 
the prevailing good talk, which has a {hire 
• without t'leir perceiving it thcrafclves, in 
their converfation, letters, and behaviour. 
There are few of our foldicrs at prefent, 
who would not write more correilly and 
elegantly than Ville-Hardouin, and the 
other oincera wholived in a ruder and more 
barbarous age. 

From wtiati Have faid, we may con- 
clude, that rules and precepts may be laid 
for the improvement of this difeem- 
in| faculty j and I cannot perceive why 
QuinuliiUi, who juftly fets fuch a value 
tt|K>n it, Ihould fay that it is no more to be 
fiStiined by ar^ than the talle or fmcl! ; 
Km ' art f iraMtur, juam 

fdfti uulcft he meant, that fomc perfoni 
ib ^ have fo little ufe jf 

tempt one to bdicve 
^1^ ^ W the gift of nature 


we call the fciences, but extends itfclf 
perceptibly to other arts, fuch as archi- 
icflurc, painting, fculpture, and mafic. 

' I’is the lame difcerning faculty which in- 
troducv’s univerfally thefanic degance, th® 
famefymmetry, and the fame order in the 
difpolition of the parts ; which inclinet us 
to a noble fimp’icity, to natural beauties, 
and a judicious choice of ornaments. On 
tlic other hand, the depravation of lafiein 
arts has been always a mirk and confe- 
qucncc of the depravation of taftc in lite- 
rature. The heavy, confufed, and grofi 
ornaments of the old Gothic buildings, 
placed ufually without elegance, contrary 
to all good rules, and out of all true pro- 
portions, were the image of the writings 
of the authors of the fame age. 

The good talle of literature reaches atlb 
to public culloms and thu manner of Hy- 
ing. An habit of confulting the bed rules 
upon one fubjcfl, naturally Irads to the 
doing it alfo upon others. Paulas ' 
lius, whofc genius was fo univerfally rx- 
tenfivc, having made a great feafi for the 
entertainment of all Greece upon the, con- 
quell of Macedon, and obfsrving that his 
guefis looked upou it as conduced with 
more elegance and art than might b® 
pe^ed from a foldicr, told them they werit 
much in the wrong to be firptlfed at iff 
for the fame genius, which taught how fo 
draw up an army to advantagu, nattfotl^ 
pointed Out the proper difpofttiott 

But by a ftrange, though 
folttUon, which is one grkt 
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ireakD^s, or. rather tliPcorrujition of hu- . 
m «iliierttar^*M,*this Vrry delicacy and 
ckfiancey which 3ic good taftc of litera- 
tatS and eloquence umally introduces into 
cominoh Ufe> for buildings, for inftance, 
and entertainments, coming by little and 
Jtltlc to degenerate into cxcefs and luxury, 
intlrodttcea^ in its turn the bad talle in Utc« 
rature and eloquence. I’his Seneca in- 
arms os in a very ingenious manner, in 
one of his cpiftles, where he feenis to have 
drawn a good defer! piion of himfelf, though 
iie did not perceive it. 

One of his friends had allted him, 
whence the alteration could poffibly arife 
which was fometimes obfcrvable in elo- 
quence, and which carried mod people into 
certain general faults; luch as the affec- 
tation of bold and extravagant figures, 
metaphors ftfock off without mcafurc or 
caution, fcntcnccs fo Ihort and abrupt, that 
they left people rather to guefswhat they 
incant, than conveyed a meaning. 

Seneca aiifwcrs this queftion by a com- 
mon proverb among the Greeks; “As is 
their &,ro is their'difeourfe,’* faltihomi- 
Mihs/uitoratiot^kalis %'iM, As a Pfivate 
perfon lets us into his chara^ler by his dif- 
courfc, fo the reigning ftyle is oft an image 
of the public manners. The heart carries 
the unaerftanding dway with it, and com- 
municates its vices to it, as well as its 
virtues. When men flrivc to be diftin- 
guiihed from the reft of the world by no- 
velty, and refinement in their furniture, 
buildings, and entertainments, and a ftudi- 
ous fearch after every thing that is not in 
common ufc; the fame taftc will prevail 
in eloquence, and introduce novelty and 
irregularity there. When the mind is once 
acenftomea to defpire rules in manners, it 
will not follow them in ftylc. Nothing 
will then go down but what ftrikes by its 
being new and glaring, extraordinary and 
affeacd. Trifung and^chilftifli thoughts 
will take place of fuch as .arc Md and 
overftnuned to an excefs; We lhall affcci 
a fleek and florid ftylc, and an elocution 
potdpotts indeed, but little Bpre ihan^ 
mere (bond in it . . 

And this fort of feults is' ^qnerally the 
efea of n Angle man’s exlmple, who, 
having gained repetition enough to be 
IrdWed by the roultiiude, fets up fer a 
ynawY, and gives the ftrain to ouiera. 

Itoapufable to imitate to ob- 

jrtff Jiw nod^ of poUic 


As then; luxury in diet and 4reia is a 
plain indication that the manhers ait not 
under fo good a regulation as they Ihould 
be ; fb a Ticentioufnefs of llyle, when it be- 
comes public and general, Ihcws evidently 
a depravation and corruption of the under- 
ftandings of mankind. 

To remedy this evil, and reform the 
thoughts and expreffions ufed in ftylc, it 
will be requifitc to cleanfc the fpring from 
whence they proceed. 'Tis the mind that 
mull be cured. W'^hen that is found and 
vigorous, eloquence will be fo too ; but it 
becomes feeble and languid when the mind 
is enfeebled and enervated by pleafurcs 
and delights. In a word, it is the mind 
which prefidts, ar^ji dircils, and gives 
motion to the whole, and all the reft fol- 
lows its imprclHons. 

He has obferyed clfewhere, that a ftylc 
too ftudied and far-fetched is a mark of 
a little genius. He would liave an orator, 
cfpcciallv when upon a grave and ferious 
iubjeft, be Icfs curious about words, and 
the manner of placing them, than of his 
matter, and the choice of his thoughts. 
Wlien you feC a difeourfe laboured and 
polifhed with fo much carefulnefs and ftudy, 
you may conclude, fays he, that it comes 
from a mean capacity, that bufics itfelf in 
trifles, A writer of great genius will not 
Hand for fuch minute things. He thinks 
and fpcaks with more noblencfs and eran- 
dcu.-, and we may difeem, in all he (ays, a 
certain eafy and natural air, which argues a 
man of real riches, who does not endeavour 
to .appear (b. He then compares this florid 
prinked eloquence to young people curled 
out and powdered, and continually before 
their glafs and the toilet: Barba it cma 
nitidos, dt capfula totau Nothing great and 
folid can be expefted from fuch charaaers. 
So alflJ^ with orators. The difeourfe is in 
a manner the vifage of the mind* If it is 
decked out, tricked up, and jointed, it is 
a ligtt there is feme deleft in the mind, 
and all is not found within. So much 
finery, difylayed wiA fuch ait and ^dy, 
is not the proper ornament of eloquence. 
, Ahw efi tmarntJUam nfhrikt ‘ nmMias^ 

' Who wonM not think, upon hearme 
ScDcca talk thus, that he was a declaitd 
enemy of bad tafte, and Aat no one Wtf 
more capable of oppofitj^ and pre^reh^g 
it than he ^ And^^tit was!be,»o*e »ao 
any oAer, 

vatimi ofWcftod b*^***^^ 

fol^> 
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ibjt more as there is canfe to* fl»r 
left die biAtaite ibr bright thoogkts, and 
turns ofexjpreffion, which is pro^rly the 
chara^r of Seneca, fhould prevail in our 
own age. And I quellion whether this 
U not a mark andprefagc of the ruin of 
eloquence we are threatened with, as the 
immoderate luxury that now reigns more 
than ever, and the almoft generaldecay of 
good manners, are perhaps alfo the utal 
harbingers of it. 

One fmgic perfon of reputation fome- 
times, as Seneca obferves, and he himfeif 
is an inilancc of it, who by his eminent 
qaalihcations ihall have acquired theeiteem 
of the public, nuy futficc to introduce this 
bad taite, and corrupt ftyle. Whilft moved 
by a fecret ambition, a man of this cha- 
rafter drives to diftinguifli himfeif from 
the red of the orators and writers of his 
age, and to open a new path, where he 
thinks it better to march alone at the head 
of his new difciplcs,, than follow at the 
heels'of the old maders ; whild he prefers 
the reputation of wit to that of folidity, 
purfues what is bright rather than what 
1 $ folid, and fees the marvellous above 
the natural and true ,* whild he choofes ra- 
ther to apply to the fancy than to the 
judgment, to dazxlc reafon than convince 
it, to furprife the hearer into an approba- 
tion, rather than deferve it; and by a 
kind of delufion and foft enchantment car- 
ry off the admiration and applaufes of fu- 
perdcial minds (and fuch the multitude 
always' arc) ; other writers, feduced by 
the charms of novelty, and the hopes of 
a like fuccefs, will futter thcmfclvcs infen- 

S to be hurried down the dream, and 
draagth to it by following it. ^ And 
thus the old tafte, though better in itfelf, 
fliall give, way to the new one without 
redrefi, which Ihall pitfcntly affume the 
force of law, and draw a whole nation 
after it 

Thisfhould awaken the diligence of the 
lAifters in the nniverfity, to prevent and 
hinder, as much as in them lies, the ruin 
of good tide; and as they arc entruded 
with the pob& indruftion of youth, they 
foould look upon this 'care as an cffentwl 
fuiit of their duty. The endom, manners, 
and law of the ancienti have change; 
thtf are often mofite to cwr way of life, 
ahd we nftget pttt pievml am«gd «; 
mdtheknowlbdmtol thm may be 

Tbeuttawni 

i vidfioai aer iw- 


dm left foe us to Oxpeft the tike ; ud the 
revolutkms of dates and empires have pe^ 
haps very little relation to their pre&nt 
dtuation and wants, and therefore become 
of lefs concern to us. But good tade, which 
is grounded upon immutable principles, 
is always the lame in every age ; and it 
is the principal advantage that young per- 
fons Ihould be taught to obtain from read- 
ing of ancient authors, who have ever been 
looked upon with reafon as the madcri* 
depodtones, and guardians of found elo- 
quence and good talle. In dne, of all 
that may any wife contribute to the cul- 
tivating the mind, we may truly fay this 
is the moll dTential part, and what ought 
to be preferred before all others. 

This good tade is not confined to lite- 
rature ; It takes in alfo, as we have already 
fuggeded, all arts and fciences, and bran- 
ches of knowledge. It con fills therefore in 
a ccruin jud and exaft difeernment, which 
points out to us, in each of the fciences 
and branches of knowledge, whatever is 
mod curious, beautiful, and ufeful, what- 
ever is moll clTential, fuitable, or necef- 
fary to thofe who apply to it; how far 
confcquently we fhould carry the fludy of 
it ; what ought to be removed from it $ 
what defer ves a particular application and 
preference before the red. For want of 
this difeernment, a man may fall foort of 
the mod effential part of his profeflion, 
without perceiving it : nor is the cafe fo 
rare as one might imagine. An indance 
taken from the C^rop;eJU of Xenophon - 
will fet the matter in a clear light. 

The young Cyrus, fon of Cambyrei 
King of Pema, nad long been under the 
tuition of a madcr in the art of war, 
who was without doubt a perfon of the 
greated abilities and bed reputation in Ms 
time. One day, as Cambyfes was dif- 
couriinfg with his fon, he took occadon to 
mentbn his madcr, whom the vnung 
Prince hid in great veneration, and from 
whom he pretended he had learnt in 
general whatever was necedary for tho 
command of on army. Ets yottr mader, 
fays Cambyfes, given you any ledbrw 
of ceconomy 5 that is, has hf taug^ yon - 
how to provide your tfOoj» with ne^cf- 
fariet/ to fopply them with providonl, 
to prevent the didempers that are inti* 
dm to them, to care them when they * 
aiv to drengfoco their bodies by w 

quent excieifc, to raifo einaiacion 
to make ydurftlf ' 
edeeaieiL Itid beloved by 
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all theic pdnts, anfwercd Cynw, tod fe- 
vcral other# the King rao over to him, he 
has not fpokc one word, and they are all 
new to roc. And what has he taught you 
then ? To excrcife my arms, re^es the 
young Prince, to ride, to draw the bow, 
to caft a fpcar, to form a camp, to draw 
^he plan of a fortification, to range my 
troops in order of battle, to make a review, 
to fee that they march, file off, and cn- 
(pamp. Cambyfes fmiicd, and let his fon 
fee, that he had learnt nothing of what 
was moll eflential to the making of a good 
officer, and an able general; and taught 
him far more in one converfation, which 
certainly deferves well to be lludied by 
young gentlemen that arc defijned for the 
army, than his famoua muder had done in 
many years. 

Every profeffion is liable to the fame 
inconvenience, either from our not being 
fufficiently attentive tQ the principal end 
wc Ihould have in view in our applica- 
tions to it, or from taking cullom for our 
guide, and blindly following the footlleps 
of others, who have gone before us. There 
is nothing more ufetul than the knowledge 
of hidory'. But if we red fatisfied in load- 
ing our memory with a multitude of fa£li 
of no great curiofity or imporunce, if we 
dwell only upon dates and difficulties in 
chronology or geography, and take no 
pains to get acquainted^ with the genius, 
manners, and chara^ers of the great men 
we read of, we ihall have learm a great 
deal, and know but very little. A treatife 
of rhetoric may be extenfive, enter into 
a long detail of precept, define very cx- 
ndly every trope and figure, explain well 
their differences, and largely treat fuch 
auedions as were warmly debated by the 
lACtoricians of old; and with all this be 
very like that difeourfe of rhetoiic Tully 
(peaks of, which was only fit to teach people 
not to {peak at all, or not to the purpofe. 

fittm CUaiObts, fid fic, 

•r, p fMis 9hmutfitn meufimt, nihil alind 
hgmdihtai, InphUoTophyoneiniehtfpend 
abundance of time in knotty and abdrufe 
difputcs, and even letm a great many 
fine and cuiiOQi. things, and at the fame 
the part of the dudy, 

which is to Ibnn the jodgroent and dir^ 
the roanners. 

In a word, the aood necefiary qinlifi^ 
ceeimt, iK»t only in the art of fpeaking and 
the mt in tbe whde condndi of 

oOr Ms, ii that ude, prudence, and difete* 
fimi , whudi epon all tal;}e^.aiui 


occ^on teaches os what we ihoold dev 
and how to do it. IJkd iUm fiuit bahw, 
nihil efitt non modo in oroMh^ fid in §mm 
vitUf prius confilio* FMlin, 

§ 233. Dr. Johnson^ Preface to bit 
Edition y Shakespeare. 

That praifes are without rcafon laviihed 
on the dead, and that the honours due only 
to excellence arc paid to antiquity, is a 
complaint likely to be always continued 
by thofe, who, being able to add nothing 
to truth, hope for eminence from the hc- 
refics of paradox ; or thofe, who, being 
forced by difappointment upon confolatorv 
expedients, are willing to hope from pof- 
teiity what ti.o prefent age refufes, and 
Hatter ihenilelves that the regard, which 
is yet denied by envy, will be at lall be- 
llowed by time. 

Antiquity, like every other quality that 
attraCls the notice of mankind, has undoubt- 
edly votaries that reverence it, not from 
reafon, but from prejudice. Some feem 
to admire indifcriminatcly whatever has 
been long preferved, without confidering 
that time has fometimes co-operated wim 
chance; all perhaps are more willing to 
honour pad than prefent excellence j and 
the mind contemplates genius through 
the lhade of age, as the eye furveyi the 
fun through artificial opacity. The great 
contention of criticifm is to find the faults 
of the modems, and Hhc beauties of the 
ancients. While an author is yet living, 
we cllimatc his powers by his word per- 
formance ; and when he is dead, we rate 
them by his bed. • 

To works, however, of which the ex- 
cellence is not ablblute and definite, but 
gradual and comparative; to works not 
railed u^wn principles demondrative and 
fcicntific, but appealing wholly to obfer- 
.vaiion and experience, no other ted can be 
applied thin length of duration and con- 
tinuance of edeem. What mankind have 
long poffeded. they have often examined 
and compared ; and if they perdd to value 
the poffelfion, it is becanlc frequent com- 
parifons have confirmed opmbA in its fa- 
vour. As amdng the works of nttnre no 
man can properly call a river deep, or a 
mountain bi^, without the knowledge of 
many mountaiiis, and mAny riven; foii 
iwthe prodtidioiii of mmm ootbiog cat 
be dyled exceUent t$ it has beai 
pared with; other woHts of thefimkmd* 
bcmoftibatkni Isnoedialely Iti 

fom* ud bn 
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gom the fittx of years } but works tenta- 
tive an4 ^experimental mud be edimated 
by their proportion to the general and 
coUedive ability of man, as it is difcovered 
Jn a long fucccflion of endeavours. Of 
the firft building that was raifed, it might 
be with certainty determined, that it was 
rounder fquarej but whether it was fpa- 
cious or lofty muft have been referred 
to time. The Pythagorean fcale of num- 
bers was at once difcovered to be perfed : 
but the poems of Homer we yet know nof 
to tranfeend the common limits of human 
intelligence, but by rem.uking, that na- 
tion after nation, and century after cen- 
tury, has been able to do little more liian 
jtranfpofe his incidents, new name his cha- 
rafters, and paraphrafe his fentimcnis. 

The reverence due to writings that have 
long fubfided, arifes, therefore, not fron^ 
any credulous confidence in the fuperioc 
wifidom of pad ages, gloomy perfuafion 
of the degeneracy of manl:ina, but is the 
confequence of acknowledged and indubi- 
table pofitions, that what has been longed 
known Has been mod confidercti, and what 
is mod confldcred is bed underdood. 

The poet, of whofe works I have un- 
dertaken the revifion, may now begin tq 
ndume the dignity of an ancient, am 


the aj^robidoa of preju^ce Or faihiorvt 
is proper to enquire, by what peculiarities 
oY excellence Shakefpeare has gained anq 
kept the favour of his countrymen. , * 

Nothing can pleaft many, and plcafe 
long, but jud reprclcniations of gcncr4 
nature. Particular manners can be known 
to few, and therefore few only can judgq 
how nearly they are copied. The irre- 
gular combinations qf fanciful invention 
may delight awhile, by that novelty of 
which the common iatiety of life fenos us 
all in qued } but the pleafures of fudden 
wonder are foon exhauded, and the mind 
can only repofe on the dabllity of truth. 

Shftkefpcare is, above all vyriters, at 
lead above all modern writers, the poet 
qf nature; the poet that holds up to hit 
readers a faithfu' mirror of manners anq 
qf life, f}is charafters are not mqdjfied 
by the curtoms of particular places, un- 
praaifed by the red of the world ; h/ the 
peculiarities of dudies or profeffionj, which 
can oper^e but upon fmall numbers; of 
by the accidents of tranfient falhions or 
temporary opinions : they arc ^he genuine 
progeny of common humanity, fuch 49 the 
world will always foonly, and obfervatiou 
will always find. His perfons and 
fpeak by the influence of thofo general 


Allume the dignity ot an ancient, ana l , 

claim the privitege of eltablilhed feme and paAions and 
preferiptive veneration. He hatlong out- agitated, an4 tke ‘ 

Ir. — .u.. /.nmmrtniu IS coutinufd in motion, in the writings or 

other poets, a charafter is too of;cn aq 
individual; in thdfe of Shakerpearp, ^ 
commonly a fpecics. 

It is from this wide eatenfiqn of dcitgq 
that fo much iqdruftion is derived. It i| 
this which fills the plays of Shakefpcaiy 


lived his century, the term commonly 
fixed as the ted of literary merit. What- 
ever advantages he might once derive 
from perfonai allufiqn, local cuftqms, or 
temporary opinions, iiaye for many years 
been lod ; and every topic of merriment, or 
motive of forrow, which the modes of ar- 
tificial life afforded him, now only qbfeure 
the feenes which they once illuminated, 
The effe^ of favour and competition arc 
at an end ; tic tradition of his friendfhtps 
and his enemies has perifhed; his works 
Support no opinion with arguments, nor 
'fupply any ^dion tyith inyefti) cs ; they 
can neither indulge vanity, nor gratify 
malignity ; but arc read without any other 
reafon than tke defirc of plcafurc, and nrc 
thcrefoiT praifed only as pleafurc is ob- 
tained : yet, this qnaflided by intcred or 
pflions they have pad through variationi 
pf taftc and yhaq^ of mannerj, and, 
they (^y^61v( 


fttra one gcncrauon to w** 
i9tl»<i% live rofciyed /lejwl^i^uri ^ 

hoeaoft litfmaQ iadgmft*^ 

^ qndapprjMoy 



with pra^ical axioms and domedic wif- 
Som. It was faid of Euripides, fhat eve^ 
verfc was a precept; ana it ipay be laiq 
of Shakefpeare, dial fropi his works may 
be colleaed a fyftcra of icivil and oeconor 
mical prudence. Ycl hU real ^Wer is no^ 
Ihcwn in the fplendbr of patt.^nlar f 
but by the piogrcfs of liis faWC; and tiif 
tenor of his dialogue ; and he that trjei to 
recommend him by felcft qqoqittws, wilf 
fttcce^d like the pedant Hjeroclei , who. 
when he offered nil honfe W (*1«» 
ft brick in his pocket as a fpeciiwo. 

^ It will not eafily brinwg^ned Iwy muejf 
bhake^re ifl tqqomo^iatmg Jyf 
fentunents to tcA lift, hy 
other auihofi. t; 

of ihe incieot fohqojs of 4cclaoww*^r “'Y 
^ iwN 

^ Mix w» tli# Mm 
ihyryH, kcM4» !>* 
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which he (houM cv^r meet in any other mances invigorated the reader by a giant 
place. The fame remark may be applied and a, dwarf; and he that fhoald form his 
to every ftage but that of Shakcfpearc. The expectations of human aftairs from the play, 
theatre, when it is under any other direc- or from the tale, would be equally dccciv* 
tion, is peopled by fuch characters as were cd. Shakefpearc has no heroes ; his fccnes 
never ken, converfing in a language are occupied only by men, who aCt and 
which was never heard, upon topics which fpeak as the reader thinks that he fhould 
will never arife in the commerce of man- himfelf have fpoken or aCled on the fame 
kind. But the dialogue of this author is occafion : even where the agency is fuper- 
ofkn fo evider.tly determined by the in- natural, the dialogue is level with life, 
tidtnt which produces it, and is purfued Other writers difguife the moft natural 
with fo much cafe and fimplicity, that it pafllons and molt frequent incidents ; fo 
Teems fcarccly to claim the merit of fiClion, that he who contemplates them in the book 
hut to have ocen gleaned by diligent fe- will not know them in the world: Shake- 
K'Clion out of conimon convcrfation and fpcarc approximates the remote, and fami- 
common occurrences. liarrzcs the wonderful ; the event which he 

Upon every other (lage the univerfal leprefents will not happen ; but, ifitvverc 
agent is love, by whofe power all good and pofltblc, its effeCls would probably be fuch 
evil is dillributcd, and every adion quick- as he has afligned; and it may be faui, 
ered or retarded. To bring a lover, a that he has not only (hewn human nature 
lady, and a rival into the fable ; to entangle as it aCls in real exigencies, but as it would 
them in contradidory obligations, perplex be found in trials, to which it cannot be 
them with oppofuions of intereft, and bar- expofed. 

rafs them with violence of defines incon- Tliis therefore is the praife of Shakc- 
fillcnt with each other; to make them meet fpcare. th.at his drama is the mirror of 
in rapture, and part in agony; to fiHtheir life; that he who has mazed his imagina- 
inouths with hyperbolical joy and outra- tion, in following the phantoms which 
geous forrow ; to didrefs them as nothing other writers raife up before him, may 
iiuman ever was dillrelled ; to deliver them here be curjed of his delirious ccllacies, 
as nothing human ever was delivered; is by reading human fentimeots in human 
the hufinefs of a modern dramatift. For language, by fcencs from which a hermit 
this, probability is violated, life is mifre- may eftimate the tranfadions of the world, 
prefented, and language is depraved^ But ana a confcflbr predid the progrefs of the 
Jove is only one of many paflions ; and as paflions. 

h has no greater inrtuence upon the fum of His adherence to general nature has 
life, it has little operation in the dramas of expofed him to the cenfure of critics, 
n poet, who caught his ideas from the liv- who form their judgments upon narrower 
ing world, and exhibited only what he faw principles. Dennis and Rymer think his 
before him. He knew that any other paf- Romans not fufficiently Roman ; and Vol- 
fion, as it was regular or exorbitant, was a taire cenfures his kings as not completely 
caufc of hnppinefs or calamity. royal. Dennis is offended, that Menenius, 

Charaders, thus ample and general, were a fenator of Rome, fliould play the buf- 
not cafily diferiminated and preCerved ; yet foon ; and Voltaire perhaps thinks dccercy 
perhaps no poet ever kept his perfonages violated when the Danifli ufurper is repre- 
inore niftind from each other. I* will not fenced as a drunkard. But Shakefpeare 
fay with Pope, that every fpcech may be always makes nature^ predominate oyer 
ttiigned to ti.e proper fpeaker, bccaufe accident; and if be preferves the effential 
many fpeeches there are which have no- charafter, is not verv careful of diftindions 
-thing cnaraderlilical; but, perhaps, though fuperinduced and adventitious. Hb ftory* 
feme may be equally adapted to every requires Romans or Kings, but he thinks 
perfon, it will be dllficult to find any that only on men. He knew that' Rome, like 
can be properly transferred from the pre*., every other city, had men of all difpHofi- 
fent poffrUbr to another claimant* The tions ; and wantu^ a bufibon, he went into 
choice IS right, wliea there is realbn for the fenate-houfe for that which the fenate- 
choice. ^ ^ houfe would certainty have afforded, )uin< 

Ocher dramatlffs can only gain attention He was inclined to iW an nfarper and a 
by hvperbolieal or eggravatra charaften, murderer liot only odions, but d^mcabki 
by fiibuloas and unexatupled execHcnce or he thertfian added drunkemitfa to hb othet 
depravttfi ai the wmea of barbaroot lo* ^uaUd^, knowiog dm h|&gf Wre udiii 
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like oAcr men, and that wine exerts its and approaches nearer than cither to the 


natural power upon kings. Thefe are the 
ptty cavils of petty minds ; a poet^over- 
iooks the cafual dillindlion of country and 
condition, as a painter, fatisfied with the 
hgurc, negicds the drapery. 

The cenfurc whic^he has incurred by 
mixing comic and tragic feenes, as it ex- 
tends to all his works, deferves more conli- 
dcnitlon. Let the fad be firlUlated, and 
then examined. 

Shakefpeare’s plays arc not, in the ri- 
gorous and critical fenfe, either traged?bs 
or comedies, but compofitlons of a dillin^l 
kind; exhibiting the real Hate of* fublu- 
nary nature, which partakes of good and 
evil, joy and forrow, mingled with endlefs 
variety of proportion, and innumerable 
modes of combination; and exprefiing the 
courfe of the world, in which tire lofs of 
one is the gain of another ; in which, at 
the fame time, the reveller is hallening to his 
wine, and the mourner burying his friend : 
m which the malignity of one is fomciinrcs 
donated by the fiolic of another; and many 
njifehiefs and many benefits are done and 
hindered without defign. 

Out of this chaos of mingled purpofes 
and cafualtics, the ancient poets, accoiding 
to the laws which cullom had prelcribed, 
felefted feme the crimes of men, and fomc 
their abfurdities ; feme the momentous vi- 
cilTitudcs of life, and ibme the lighter oc- 
currences; feme the terrors cfdiiTrefs, and 
feme the gaieties of profperity. Thus roic 
the two modes of imitation, known by the 
names of tragedy and comedy^ compofitions 
intended to promote different ends by con- 
trary means, and confidercd as fo little al- 
lied, that I do not recoiled, among the 
Oreeks or Romans, a finglc writer wlio at- 
tempted both. 

Shakerpeare has united the powers of 
exciting laughter and furrow, not only in 
one mind, but in one compofition. AlinoH 
all his play* are divided bet^veen fcrious 
and ludicrous charaders; and in the fuc- 
ceffive evolutions of the defign, fometimes 
produce ferioufnefs and forrow, and fome- 
times levity and laughter. 

That this is a pradice contrary to the 
nilcs of criticifm will be readily allowed ; 
hut there is always an appeal open from 
critktfm to nature. The end of writing 
13 to intod; the end of po^ is to in- 
ftrodby plea^ff. That the mingled drama 
may coov/sy all the Mrudion of" tragedy 
Of comedy caOoot be denied, becaufe u in* 
iWei both b of e)dubiuon» 


appearance of life, by fliewing how great 
machinations and Ilender defjgns may pro- 
mote or obviate one another, and the high 
and the low co-operate in the general fylkm 
by unavoidsble cancatenation. 

It is objeded, that by this change of 
fceneJ the pnlllons arc interrupred in tneir 
progreflton, and th.at the p incij>al event, 
being net advanced by a due giadaiion 
of prepanitory incidents, u ants at lall the 
power to move, which conllitutes the per- 
fedion of dramatic poetjy. 'I'his rcatbn- 
ifig is fo fpccious, that it is received as tiue 
even by tiiofe who in d.ijly experience h tl 
it to be falfe. 'J 'lic interchanges of min- » 
glcd fccnes Icldom f.il to produce the in- 
tended vkillitudes of paflion. h'idion can- 
not move fo much, but that the attenuon 
may be cafily transferred ; and though it 
muft be allowed that plcafing mcianclioly 
be fometimes interrupted by unwelcome 
levity, vet let it be confidercd likewife, 
that melancholy is often not plcafing, and 
that llic dillurbance of one man may be 
the relief of another; that difVcient audi- 
tors have difleient habitudes; and that, 
upon the whole, all plcafure confilU in 
variety. 

The players, who in their cdiijon divided 
our author’s works into comedies, hillcries, 

, and tragedies, fetm not to have dilbaguini- 
e<l the ‘three kinds by any very exad or 
deflriite ideas. 

An adion which ended happily to the 
principal perfons, however ferious or dif- 
ircAful through its intermediate incidents, 
in their opinion conllituted a comedy. This 
idea of a comedy continued long amongfl 
us; .and plays were wiittcn, which, by 
changing the cataflrophc', were tragedies 
to-day, and comedies to-morrow. 

Tragedy was not in thofe times a poem 
of moru^gcncral dignity or elevation than 
comedy; it required only a calamitous 
coaclufion, with which the common cri- 
ticifm of that age was fati^ed, what- 
ever lighter plcafure it afforded in its 
progrefs. 

Hiflory was a feries of adions, with no 
ocher than chronological fucccffion^ inde- 
pendent on each other, and without any 
tendency to introduce or regulate the con- 
clofion. It is not always very nicely dif- 
tiDguiihed from tragedy. There is not 
much nearer approach to unity of adlion 
tn the tragedy of Ancooy and Cleopatra, 
than in 3ic hiftory of Richaid the Se- 
cond. But % hidory might bc'ccniinued 
biiO|. -Chrouj^ 
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through linAhy plays ; as it had no plan, it 
had no limits. 

Through all thcfc denominations of the 
drama, Shakefpeare’s mode of compofitibn 
is the fame; an interchange of fcrioufnefs 
and nrerriment, by which the mind is foft- 
cned at one time; and cxhilarau d at another. 
But whatever be his purpofe; whether to 
gladden or deprell, or to fcondud\ the ftory, 
without vehemence or emotion, through 
trafls of cafy and familiar dialogue, he ne- 
ver fails to attain his purpofe ; as he com- 
manils us, we laugh or mourn, or fit filent 
with quiet expedation, in tranquillity witli- 
out indifference. 

When Shakeipearc’s plan is iinderffood, 
moll of the criticifms of Rymer and Vol- 
taire vanifh away. The play of Hamlet 
is opened; without impropriety, by two 
centinels : lago bellows at Brabantio’s win- 
dow, without injury to the fcheme of the 

£ , though in terms which a modern au- 
cc would not eafily enduie; the cha- 
radcr of Polcnius is feafonable and ufcful ; 
and the Grave-diggers themfclves may be 
heard with applaulc, 

Shakdpcarc engaged Ih dramatic poetry 
with the world open before him ; the rule? 
of the ancients were yet known to few ; the 
public judgment was unformed; he had no 
example of fuch fame as might force him 
upon imitation, nor critics ot luch authoi 
Tity .ts might rcllrain his extravagance; 
he therefore indulged his natural dirpofi- 
tion; and his difpolition, as Rymer has re- 
marked, led him to comedy. In tragedy 
he often writes, with great appearance of 
toil and ftudy, what is written at laft with 
little felicity ; but in his Comic fccncs, he 
feems to produce, without labour, what no 
labour can improve; In tragedy he is al- 
ways llruggling after feme occafion to be 
Comic ; but in comedy he fecihs tq repofe, 
pr to luxuriate, as in a mode of^inKing 
congenial to his nature. In his tragic 
(bencs thCrfc is always fomethihg wanting ; 
but his comedy often furpaffes expcflation 
br dcfrit. His comedy pleafes by the 
thoughts and the language, and his tra- 
gedy, for the greater part, by incident and 
ia^on* His tragedy feCms tb be ikill, his 
(Comedy to be inftina 
The force of his comic feenes has fuf- 
fered little diminutioO| from the change! 
bade by n centory and half, in manners 
br in words. As h^ perfonages aft upon 
, principlesaiifing kcA ^npine paffioo, very 
mtle modified oy pardc^ prms, their 
pleafures iind vexntioosUre Communicable 
loa!! dints and to all places; tfafiy are na- 


tural; and therefore durable: the adventi-^ 
tioUs peculiarities of peifonal habits ard 
only iuperficial dyes, o right and pleafiAg 
for a little while, yet foon fading to a dim 
tinft, without any remains of former lullre ; 
but the difcriminatiQ||of true pafliott are 
the colours of natujibthcy pervade the 
whole mafs, and can only pciilh with the 
body that exhibits them. The accidental 
compofitions of heterogener us modes arc 
difiblved by the chance which combined 
thtjm ; but the c'^iform fimplicity of pri- 
mitivc qualities neither admits increafe, nor 
foffers decay. The land heaped by one 
flood is fcattered by another, but the rock 
always continues in its place. The iircam 
of time, which is continually wafliing the 
diflbluble fabrics of other poets, palies 
without injury to the adamant of Shake- 
fpeare. 

If there be, what I believe there is, in 
every nation, a llyle which never becomes 
obsolete, a cci'ain mode of phrafeology fo 
confonant and congenial to the analogy and 
printiplcs ('I its rcipeflive language, as to 
remain fettled and unaltered; this 11) le is 
piobably to be iought in the conimon in- 
lercourle of life, among thofe who ipeak 
only to be Uriderllood, without ambition of 
elegance. 1 hfe polite are always catching 
modiih innovations, and the learned dcpait 
from eilablilhed forms of fpeech, in hopes 
of finding or making better; ihofc ^^ho 
ivilh fordillioftion forfakethc vulgar, when 
the vulgar is right; but there is a conver- 
fation above groflhefs, and below refine- 
ment, where propriety refidcs, and where 
this poet feems to have gathered his co- 
mic dialogue. He is therefore more agree- 
able to the cars of the preibnt age than 
any other author equally remote, and 
among his other excellencies deleaves to 
be ftudied as one of the original mailers of 
Our language. 

Thele obfervations arfe to be confidcred 
not as uncxccpiion.ably confUnt, but aS' 
containing general and predominant truth. 
Shakcfpearc’s familiar dialogue is afiirlHi’d 
to be fmooth and clear, yet not wholly 
without ruggedoefs or difficulty; as a 
country maybe eminently fruitful, ttough 
it has ^ots unfit for cultivation: his cha- 
raders are praifed as natural, thodgh 
Iheir fenrimenis arc fometimes forced, ahd 
their aflions improbable; ai the bnh 
Upon the whole is fphetical; though its 
fuiface is varied with protoh^tances and 
cavities. 

$hak^)eara widi Jiis 
likewife faults* and fkuiu fttfficiciu to 

km 
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(care and overwhelm any other merit, I 
(hall (hew them in the proportion in which 
they appear to me, without envious ma> 
lignity or fuperliitious veneration. No 
queftiOn can be more innocently difeuflfed 
than a dead poet’s pretcnfions to renown; 
.and little regard it ' due to that bigotry 
which fetS candour higher than truth. 

His firll defeat is that to which may be 
imputed mod of the evil in books or in 
men. He (acrilices virtue to convenience, 
and is fo much more careful to pleafe than 
to inllruft, that he feems to write without 
any moral purpofe. From his writings, 
indeed, a fyilcm of focial duty may be Ic- 
leidcd, for he that thinks reafonably mud 
think morally ; but his precepts and axioms 
drop cafually from him; he makes no jull 
diliribuiion of good or evil, nor is always 
careful to Ihew in the virtuous a difappro- 
bation of the wicked; he carries his per- 
fons iiididcrently through right and wrong, 
.and at the dole difmiiTcs them without 
further care, .and leaves their examples to 
Operate by chance. This fault the bar- 
barity of ids age cannot extenuate; for it 
is alway,s a writer’s duty to make the world 
better, and julHce is a virtue independent 
on time or place. 

The plots are often fo loofely formed, 
that .1 very flight confide ration mav im- 
rovc ilicm, and lb carelefsly purfued, that 
e feems not always fully to comprciicnd 
hi.s own defign. He omits opportunities of 
inflrudiiigor delighting, which the tram of 
his ftflry ftems to force upon him, and ap- 
parently rejects ihofc exhibitions which 
would be more affefling, for the fake of 
Ihofc which are more cafy. ^ ^ 

It may be obferred, that in many of hit 
plays the latter part is evidently ncgleftcd. 
When he found himfelf near the end of his 
Work, and in view of his reward, he (hort- 
ened the labour to fnatch the profit. He 
therefore remits his efforts where he fhould 
moft vigoroufly exert them, and his cataf- 
trophe u improbably produced or imper- 
fediy reprefented. 

He had no regard to dillin^lion of time 
or place, but gives to one age or nation, 
wimout fcruple, the cuftoras, inftitutions, 
and opinions of another, at the cxpcncc 
Only of likelihood, but of pofllbility. Thcfe 
fettfo Pope has endeavoured, with more 
zeal than judgment, to transfer to his iiw- 
gined inteipdatora. Wc need not wonder 
to And li^or quodng Ariftodc, when we 
fee the loves .of Thefeus and Hippolyta 
(pmtdned with the* (SeUiK wfthology of 


fairies. Shakefpeare, indeed, was not the 
only violator of chronology ; for, in the 
fame- age, Sidney, who wanted not the ad* 
vantages of learning, has, in bis ArcidU, 
confounded the palioral with tlie feudal 
times, the d.ays of innocence, quiet, and 
fecurity, with thofe of turbulence, vio* 
Icncc, and adventure. 

In his comic fccnes he is fcldom very 
fuccefsful, when he engages his charatkri 
in rccipiocations of fmartnefs and contcfli 
of flirCiifm; their jells are commonly gfrofs, 
and their plcafantry licentious; neither hii 
gentlemen nor Ids l.idics have mucli deli- 
cacy, nor arc fufticicntly diflinguilhed from 
his clowns by any appearance of refined 
manners. Whether he repiefcntcd tlie real 
converfation of his time is not rafy to de- 
termine; the reign of Eli/.abcih is com- 
monly fuppofed to have !)cen a time of 
ftatclincf?, formality, and referve; yet, per- 
h.aps the rebxations of th;>t (etciit) wore 
not very elegant. Tliere muft, ho.vever, 
h.'»vc been always fomc modes of gaiety 
preferable to others, and a wiltcr ought to 
choolc the l)crt. 

in tiagedy, his perform.ancc feems con* 
flantly to be worfe, as his labour i.s more. 
The efluflons of paflion, which exigence 
forces out, arc for the mod part (Inking 
and cncigctic ; but whenever he folicits his 
invention or drains his fjcidtlc, the olT 
fpring of his thioes is tumour, meannefi, 
teJiournefs, and obfeurity. 

In narration, hcnlfcthadlfproportionate 
pomp of di^lon, and a wcarifomc train of 
circumlocution, and tells the inci'.h-nt im- 
rfcftly in many words, which might have 
en more plainly delivered in few, 
ration in dramatic poetry is n.uurafly te- 
dious, as it is unanimateci and in.atlive, and 
obflru^s the progrefs ofthc adlion ; it fliould 
therefore always be rapid, and enlivened by 
frequent interruption. Shakefpeare found 
it an incumbrance, and inflead of lighten* 
ing it by brevity, endeavoured to rccom* / 
mend it by dignity and fplendor. 

Hb declamations, or fet fpecches, are 
commonly cold and weak, ior hb power 
was the power of nature ; when be endea- 
voured, like other tragic writers, to catch 
opportunities of amplification, and, inflead 
of inquiring what the occafion demanded, 
to (hew how much his (lores of knowledge 
could fupply# he fcldom clcapei without the 
pity or refemment of his reader. 

It it incident to )iim to be now am) then 
entangled with an unwieldy femimcnt,whicit 
he eznaot well cxprcls, and will not rejea ; 
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lie ftrnn^ widi it a while, ami, if it eon* to all human excellencei that hu^tlrtgei 


tbnes fiubboroy comprizes it in words fuch 
«9 occUr^ and leaves it to be difentangled 
^nd evolved by thofe who have more lei* 
(uro to beftow upon it. 

^Ot that always where the language is 
intricate the thought is fubtile, pr the 
image always great where the line is bulky ; 
the quality of words to things is very often 
negle^lcd, and trivial fentiments and vul- 
gar ideas difappoint the attention, to which 
they arc recommended by fonorous cpi- 


be rated with hii failings : botf from the 
cenfure which this irregularity may brihg 
upon himi 1 (ball» with due reverence to 
that learning which I mail oppofe, adven* 
ture to try how 1 can defend him. 

His hidories^ being nekher tragedies 
nor comedies, arc not fubje61 to any of 
their laws; nothing more is necefTary to 
all the praife which they expert, than that 
the changes of adlion be io prepared as to 
be underftood, that the incidents be vari* 


^ets and fwelling figures. 'Nous and afledling, and the charaders con> 

But the admirers of this great poet have fidenr, natural, and diflind. No other 
mod rcafon to complain when he approach- unity is intended, and therefore npne is 
ts neared to his highed excellence, and to be fought, 
feems fully refolved to fink them in dcjcc- 
tioP) and mollify them with tender emo- 
tions by the fall of greatnefs, the danger of 
innocence, or the erodes of low|» What 


he does bed, he loon ceafes to do.' He is 
not long foft and pathetic without feme 
idle conceit, or contemptible equivocation. 
He no fooner begins to move, than he coun- 
tcrads himfeJf ; and terror and pity, as they 
are rifing in the mind, are cne^ed and 
bladcd bv fudden frigidity. 

A quinble is to bhakclpeare what lumi- 
nous vapeurs are to the tiavellcr; he fol- 
lows it at all adventurt's ; it is furc to kad 
him out of his way, and lure tb engulf him 
!n the mifc. It has feme malignant power 
over hUmind) and its fafeinations are irre- 
ifidible. Whatever be the dipity or pro- 
fundity of his difquidtion, whether he be 
tnlargirg knowledge, or exalting ad'cflion, 
whether he he amuung attention with inci- 
dents, or enchaining u in furpenfe, let but 
n quibble fpring up before Wi, and he 
leaves his work unnniihed. A pibble is 
the golden apple for which he will always 
turn afide from his career, or deep from 
his eleVatlop. A pibble, poor.and barren 
ns it IS, gave him luch deliglit, that be was 
Content to purchafe it, by the freridee of 
reafon, propiiety, and truth. A quibble 
Wat to him the frtal Cleopatra for which 

i te lod the world, and was content to iofe 

t. ' ■ 

It win be thought dran|e, that, in enu- 
merating the dcife&s of this writer, 1 have 
not yet mentioned his ncgle^of the uni- 
his violation of thofe laws which 






indituted and edabliihed by the 
it anthbritv of poetsi and critks. 

Fbt hii omer deviatmns from the mt 
I rtBga 1dm’ to critic^ 
ihg ahy other dahmtd b hia 


In his other works he has well enough 
prelerved the unity of aflion. He has 
not, indeed, .an intrigue regularly per- 
plexed and regularly unravelled j he does 
not endeavour to hide his dclign only to 
dilcover it ; for this is feldom the order of 
ical events, and Shakelpcare is the poet 
cf nature : but his piaa has commonly 
what Aridotle requires, a beginning, 
a middle, and an end j one event is con- 
catenated with another, and the conclu- 
fion follow s by ealy confequence. There 
are perhaps foir.e incidents that might 
be Ipared, as in other poets there is much 
talk that only fills up time upon the dage; 
but the general iydem makes gradual ad- 
vances, and the end of the plAy is the 
end of expeclation. 

To the unities of time and place he has 
ihewn no regard; and per^ps a nearer 
view efthe principles on which they dand^ 
will diminilh their value, and withdraw 
from them the veneration^ which, from the 
lime of Corneille, they have very gene- 
rally received, by difeovering that they 
have given more trouble to the poet, thaq 
pleafure to the auditor. 

The ncceffity of obfervirg the unities 
of time and place arifes from the fuppofed 
necedity of making the drama credible. 
The cnti« hold ^mpofiibie, that an ac- 
tion of months or years can be podiUy be- 
lieved to paffi in tnree hours ; or that the 
fpe£latQr am foppofe himfrlf to dt in the 
Uieatre^ white ambad*adori go and return 
between didant kings, while iriniet are 
levied apd totv&t btmf^gcd, exile 

wandem. and retqrnv mr jtitt whoaialiey; 
faw ctmrdng hb iboold lament 
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tion> and tn aAioa nraft be in fome ftkeei 
but the dUfmnt tdioas that coinpletv a 
florv may be in places very remote from 
each other; and where is the abAirdky cf 
allowing that fpace to reprefent £rli 
Athens, and then Sicily, which was alwaya 
known to be neither Sicily nor Atheiub 
but a modem theatre ? 

By ruppofitldib as place is introduced^ 
time may be extended; the time required 
by the fable elapfes ibr the moli part bc^ 
tween the a^i ; for, of fo much or the ao* 
tidn as is reprefented, the real and poetical 
duration is the (ame. if, in the'nrftal^ 
preparations for war agamft Mithrida^ 
are reprefented to be made in Rome, the 
event of the war may, without abfurdky* 
be reprefented, in the catallrophe, as hap. 
pening in Pontus; we know that there la 
ncithep war, nor preparation for war ; wc 
know that we are neither in Rome nor 
Pontus; that neither Mithridates norLu- 
cullus are l>efore us. The drama exhtb^a. 
fucctlTive imitations of fuccefllve adions; 
and why may not the fecond imitation re- 
prefent an aftion that happened years 
after the firli, if it be fo conneded with it, 
that nothing but time can be fappofed to 
intervene i 1‘imc is, of all modes of ex* 
iftcnce, moft obfequious to the imagina- 
tion; a lapfc of years is as cafily conceiv- 
ed as a palTage of hours. In contempla- 
tion wc eafily contrad the time of real 
adions, and therefore willingly permit tt 
to be contraded when we only fee their 
imitation. 

It will be aUced, how the drama moveii, 
if it is not credited Mt b credited with all 
credit due to a drama. It is credited, when- 
ever it moves, as a juft pidure of a real 
original; as reprefenting to the auditor 
what he would himfclf feel, if be were to 
do or fufter what is there feigned to be 
fufered or to be done. The reftedioi| 
that ftrikes the heart is not, that the evib 
before us are real evils, but that they are 
evils to whick we ourfelves may be et* 
pofed. If there be any fallacy, it is noC 
that we fancy the players, Mt that we 
fancy ourfelves unhappy for a monenti 
but we rather lament tb^poflibility, tlia% 
Aippofe the prefence of nuferyrai a mo* 
ther weeps over her babe, when Ae 
members that death nutX it Aon Im 
The delight of tragedy proceeds Ixom <W 
confeiouioeis of £aioa'i if we thought 
murders and treafons rod, th^ wo^ 
pkaAnonsore. T 
Mtatioitf l^tteepjdu Of 


from the narrow liimtation of dme ne- 
ceflaflly aiifes the contradion of place. 
The fpedator, who knows that he faw the 
hrft ad at Alexandria, cannot funpofe that 
he fees the next at Rome, at a uiftance to 
which not Cue dragons cf Medea could, in 
fo ihoit a time, have trsnfported him; he 
knows wi\l‘. ceruinty that he has not 
changed his place; and he knows that 
pUcf c annot change itfelf ; that what was 
a Itoule cannet become a plain; that what 
was Thebes can never be Perfcpolis. 

Such is the triumphant language with 
which a critic exults over the mikry of an 
ii rctndar poet, and exults commonly with- 
out u'fiftance or reply. It is time, there- 
fore, to tell him, by the authority of Sbakc- 
fpeaic, that he allumcs, as an unqueftion- 
ahle principle, a pofition, which, while his 
bieath is forming it into words, his undcr- 
fl'r.ding pronounces to be falfc. It is 
fal'e, that any reprefentation is mi/Uken 
for reality; that any dramatic fable, in its 
materiality, was ever credible, or, for a 
fingle moment, was ever credited. 

The objedion arifing from the impoffi- 
biliiy of pafling the hrlt hoir at Alexan- 
dria, and the next at Rome, fuppofes, that 
when the play opens, the fpedator really 
imagines nimfelf at Alexandria; and be- 
lieves that his walk to the theatre has been 
^ voyage to Egypt, and that he lives in 
the days of Antony and Cleopatra. Surely 
he that imagines this may imagine more. 
He that can take the ftage at one time for 
the palace of the Ptolemies, may take it 
in half an hour for the promoniorjr of 
Adiom* Dduiion, if delufion be admitted, 
has no certain limitation; if the fpedator 
can be once perfuaded; that his old ac- 
quaintance arc Alexander and Cxkr, 
a room illuminated with candles is 
the plain of Pharfaiia, or the bank of 
^ranicus, he is in a ftatc of elevation 
above the reach of reafon, or of truth, and 
from the height# of emp:frcan poetry, 
joity defpife the circttmfpcdions of terref- 
trial nature. There is no reafon why a 
inind thus wandering in ccfticy, (hould 
count the dock; or why an hour Ihould 
noe^ t ctntniy an that calenture of the 
bndn that can make the ftage a held. 

The truth is, that the fpedators .are 
tklwajri k.||ieir and know, from (be 
|)fftaatK» Ae]aft, that the ftage is only.a 
^k^lhltdkptayeri are only players, 
r cm k number cf 

‘‘^^i^^ gjeftnreawl degam 
fklKm A ftm ac4 
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bccaufc they are miftakcrt for realities, 
but bccaufc they bring realities to mind. 
When the imagination is recreated by a 
painted landfcape, the trees are not Aip* 
pofed capable to give us (hade, or the 
fountains coolncfs ; but we confider how 
we fhould be pleafed with fuch fountains 
playing befide us, and fuch woods waving 
over us. We are agitated in reading the 
biftory of Henry the Fifth, yet no man 
takes his book tor the field of Agincomt. 
A dramatic exhibition is a book recited 
with concomitants that incrcafco; diminilh 
its effeft. Familiar comedy is often more 
powerful on the theatre, than in the page; 
imperial tragedy is always lefs. The hu- 
mour of Petruchio may be heightened by 
grimace; but what \oice or what gcllute 
can hope to add dignity or force to the 
foliloquy of Cato ? 

. A play read afTcfls the mind like a phy 
afted. it is therefore evident, that the 
uftion is not fuppofed to be real ; and it 
follows, that between the a6b a longer or 
fiiorter time may be allowed to p.ifs, and 
that no more account of fpace or duration 
is to be taken by the auditor of a drama, 
than by the reader of a narrative, bcfoie 
whom may pafs in an hour, the life of 
a hero, or the revolutions of an empire. 

Whether Shakcfpcarc knew the unities, 
and rc]cdU‘d thc*m by defign, or deviated 
from them by happy ignorance, it is, I 
think, impofliblc to decide, and ufclcfs 
to inquire. We may rcafonably fuppofe, 
that, w hen he rofe to notice, he did not 
want the couiifels and admonitions of feho- 
lars and critics, and that he at lart delibe- 
rately pcrfifted ill a practice, which he 
might have begun by chance. As no- 
thing is cflential to the fable but unity of 
a^lion, and as the unities of time and place 
wife evidently from falfe aflumptiohs, and 
bycircumferibing the extent of the drama, 
Icffens its variety, I cannot think it much 
10 be lamented that they were not known 
by him, or not obferved: nor, if fuch an- 
otlK‘r poet could arife, (hould I very vehe- 
mently reproach him, that his firlf 
pafled at Venice, and his next in Cyprus. 
£ch nolations of rules, merely pofitivc, 
become the comprehenfive genius of 
Shakcfptare, and luch ccnfurcs are fuit- 
able to the minute and (lender cridcifm of 
Voltaire: ' 

Kon ufque permifeoit imii 
l.onj'iis fumma dies, ut nnn, fi voc® MetetH 
$«r\^&tur leges, maliut a C»(arc toUi. 


Yet when I fpeik thus (lightly of Jra^ 
matic rules, I cannot butrecollcft how much 
tvit and learning may be produced againrt 
me; before fuch authorities J am afraid to 
Hand, not that 1 think the prefent quellion 
one of thofe that are to be decided by mere 
authority, but bec.iufd it is to be fufpefted, 
that theie perhaps have not been fo eafily 
received, but for better reafons than I 
have yet been able to find. The rcfult of 
my enquiries, in V/hicli it would be ludi- 
crous to boali of impartiality, is, that thd 
unities of time and place are not cflential to 
a jull drama; that though they may fome- 
tlmes conduce to plealiire, they are al- 
ways to befacrificea to the nobler beaiitici 
of variety and iiifliudion; and that a play 
wiiiten with nice obl'ervation ofciitic.d 
lules, is to be contemplated as an elabo- 
rate curiofity, as the produd of lupcrflucais 
and ollentatious a-t, by which is frav. n, 
lather what is polfible titan what is necof- 
fary. 

He that, without diminution of any 
other eaxellcnce, fiiall preferve all the 
unities unbroken, deferves th® like ap- 
plaufe with the aichited, who fliall dif- 
p!ay all the orders of nrchitcduie in a ci- 
tadel, without any dedudion fi om its 
llrength: but the pilncipal beauty of a 
citadel is to exclude the enemy; and the 
greatefl graces of a play are to copy iia- 
tuic, and inflrud life. 

Perhaps, what I have here not dogma- 
tically but deliberately written, may recall 
the principles of the drama to a new exa- 
minaiion. 1 am almoll frighted at my 
own temerity; and when 1 eflimatc the 
fame and the llrength of thofe that main- 
tain the contiary opinion, am ready to fink 
down in reverential filence; as iEneas 
withdrew from the defence of Troy, when 
he faw Neptune Ibaking the wall, and Juno 
heading the befiegers. 

Thole whom my arguments cannot per* 
fuade to give their approbation to the 
judgment of Shakefpeare, will cnfily, if 
they confider the condition of his life, 
maice fome allowance for his ignorance. 

Every man^s performances, to be rightly 
clliniatcd, muft be compared with the llate 
of the age in which he lived, and w ith hh 
own particular opportunities; and though 
to a reader a book be not worfe or bettet* 
fer the drcumftances Of the author, yet as 
there is always a filent reference of hu- 
man works to human abilities, and as the 
inquiry, how far man , may extend his de* 
figns, or how high he may rate hia natirO 
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force, is of far grrater dignity than in 
what rank we ihalf place any particular 
performance, coriofity is always bufy to 
dilcover the inllruments, as well as to fur- 
vey the workinam'hip,^ to know how much 
is to be arcribed to original powers, and 
Irow much to caiual and adventitious help. 
The palaces of Peru or Mexico we’ie cer- 
tainly mean and incommodious habitations, 
if compared to the houfes of Eujopcan 
monarchs; yet who could forbear to view 
with alloniilnncnt, who remembered 
liiat they were built without the ufe of 
ii on ? 

The Engliili nation, In the time bf 
Shakcfper.'e, Aas yet ilruggHpg to emerge 
from biibariiy. 'i'he philology of Italy 
had been tinnr, lanttd hither in the reign 
cf Henry the Eighth; and the learned 
langu.ges had been fuccelTully cultivated 
by Lilly, f.inacre, and Moie; by Pole, 
(Jheke, and Gardiner; and afterwards by 
Smith, Clerk, Haddon, and Afcham. 
Greek was noW taught to boys in the 
principal febouh; and thofe who united 
elegance with learnnig, read, with groat 
(lihgcncei Ihe Italian and Spar.ilh poets. 
But huniure was yet conlincu to piofdled 
fcholtr'i, or to n'cn and women of jjtgh 
r.ink. The public was grofs and dark; 
hnd to be able to read and write, was an 
accoinpliibment llill valued for its rarity. 

Nations, like individuals, have their in- 
fancy. A people, newly awakened to 
literary curicruy, being yet unacquainted 
Vvith the true ftate of things, knows not 
how to judge of that which is propofed 
as hi refcml lance. VViiaiever is remote 
fiom common appearances is alw'ays wel- 
come to vulgar, as to childifli credulity; 
and of a country unenlightened by learn- 
ing, the whole people is the vulgar. The 
ftudy of thole who then afpired to plebeian 
learning was laid out upon ad-eniures, 
feiants, dragons, and cncnaniments. The 
Death cf Aiihnrwas the favourite volume. 

The mind, which was feafted on the 
luxurious wonders of fiction, has no laile 
of the infipidity of truth. A play, whi;:h 
imitated only the common occurrences of 
the world, would, upon the admirers of 
Palmcrin and Guy of Warwick, have 
Jnadc little imprefion ; he tliat wrote for 
iuch an audience was under the neceinty 
of looking round for ftiangc events and 
fabulous tranla^ions; and that incredi- 
bility, by which maturcr knowledge is 
Offended, was the chief rccommcndayon 
|}f writuigs to cuxiolity. 
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Our author's plots are generally bor- 
rowed from novels ; and it is rcalbnablo 
to fuppole, that he chofc the moft popular, 
fuch as were read by many, and rclatc<l 
by more ; for his audience could not have 
followed him through the intricacksof the 
drama, had they not held the thread of 
tha ftory in their hands. 

The llories, which vve now find only in 
remoter autliors, were in his time nccciriblc 
and familiar. The fable of As you like 
it, which is fiippofcd to be copied from 
Ghaucei's Gamdyn, was a little pamphlet 
of tncle times; a-'d ild Mr. Cibber re- 
meinbcrcd the talc of Hamlet in plain 
Knglilh prole, \vh ch the critics Iiavc now 
to leek in bavo Gramm.iiicus, 

blis Engliih hidories he took from Eng- 
lilh chionicles and Englilh ballads; and 
as the ancient writers were made known 
to his countiyincn by verfions, they fup- 
plicd him with new fubjeds; he dilated 
iome ol Plutaicli's lives into plays, when 
they had been tranllaied by Nuiih. 

His plots, whether hiHorical or fabulous, 
are ahvays crowded with incident', by 
which the .aitcrtion of a rude people was 
more calily caught than by leniiincnt or 
argunientaiion ; and fuch is the pow'cr 
or the marvellous, even over thofe w'ho 
defpile it, that cvety man finds bis mind 
moie llrongly (ci/cd by the tragedies of 
Shakefpcaic than of any other wriitr: 
others pleafe us by particular fpceches; 
but he always m.ikes us anxious for tlic 
event, and has, pci haps, excelled all but 
Homer in kcunng the lirll purpofe of a 
writer, by exciting relllefs ai'.d unquench- 
able cunofity, and compelling him that 
reads his work to read it through. 

The iliows and bullle, with which his 
lays .abound have the fame original As 
nowledge advances, pleafure pafTcs from 
the eye to the car, but returns, as it de- 
clines, from the ear to the eye. Thofe to 
vviiom our authors labours were exhibited, 
had more fkili in pomps or proccflions 
than in poetical language, and perhaps 
wanted fbme vifible and diferiminated 
cvt'nts, as comments on the dialogue*. He 
knew how he Ihould moft plcale; and 
whether his piaclicc is more agrccAllc 
to nature, or whether his example has 
prejudiced the nation, we ftiil find, that on 
our ftage fomething muft be done as well 
as faid, and ina^ive declamation is very 
coldly heard, however mufical or elegant, 
paftionate or rublime. 

Voltaire expreftes his wonder, th.\c our 
author*! 
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authojr*! extravagancies are endured by a 
nation, which has feen the tragedy of Cato. 
Let him be anfwcred, that AJdifon fpeaks 
the language of poets, and Shakefpeare of 
men. We find in Cato innumerable beau- 
ties which enamour us of its author, but 
we fee nothing that acquaints us with hu- 
man fentiments or human aftions; we 
place it with the faireil and the noblell 
progeny wliich judgment propagates by 
conjundion uith learning; but Othello is 
the vigorous and vivacious offspring of 
cbfervation impregnated by genius. Cato 
affords a fplcndid exhibition of artificial 
and fiditioUs manners, and delivers juft 
and noble fentiments, in didion cafy, ele- 
vated and harmonious, but its hopes and 
fears communicate no vibration to the 
heart; the compolition refers us only to 
the writer; we pronounce the name of 
Cato, but wc think on Addifon. 

The work of a corrc(^ .and regular 
writer is a garden accurately formed and 
diligently planted, varied with lhades, and 
fcenied with fov/ers; the compolkioii of 
Giiakcfpeare is a foiell, in which oaks ex- 
tend ilicir branches, and pines tower in 
the air, intCifperfed fometimes with weeds 
andbramblc.s and fometimes giving fhel- 
ter to myrtles and to rofes; filling the eye 
with awful pomp, and gratiiying the mind 
with cndlefs diveifity. Other poets dif- 
play cabiuets of precicus rarities, minutely 
liuillied, wrought into lhape, and polllhcd 
wito hilghtnels. Shakelpeare opens a 
fliine which contains gold and diamonds in 
inexluuhiLle plenty, though clouded by 
incruditivir.s, dcbaled liy impurities, and 
mingled wiili a mals of meaner minerals. 

Jt has been mucli dii’puied whether 
Shakefpeare owed his excellence to his 
own native force, or w’hether he had the 
pommon helps of fcholallic education, the 
precepts of critical fcience, and the cxaia- 
plcs of ancient authors. 

There has always prevailed a tradition, 
that Shakefpeare wanted learning, that he 
had no regular education,* nor much Dull 
in the dcaa languages, Jonfon, his friend, 
afftrms, that h had /mail Latm and It/s 
Creek ; who, bcfidcs that he had no ima- 
ginable temptation to falfchood, wrote at 
a time wheti the charaUer and acquifitions 
of Shakefpeare were known to multiiadcs. 
His evidence ought therefore to decide the 
controverfy, unlcfsfome teftimony of equal 
force could be oppofcd. 

Some have imagined, that they have dif- 
covered deep learning in many imiutiona 


of old writers; but the cxampler which I 
have known urged were drawn from books 
tranflated in his time; or were fucheafy 
coincidences of though:, as will happen to 
all who confider the liirn* fubje^b; or fuch 
remarks on life, or axiciis of moiality, as 
float in converfation, .md arc tranfmitted 
through the world in p.overbial fcntcnces. 

I have found it u marked, that in this 
important fentcnce, Ho hefcrcy PH fdk^Vy 
we lead a tranflatio:: of 1 pra, fc^uar. 1 
have been told, that v/hen Caliban, after a 
plcafing dream, lay. . 1 cn*d to Jlcep cguiuy 
the author imitaicj Anacreon, who had, 
like every other man, the fame with on the 
iame occafion. 

There are a few palTages which may pafs 
for imitations, but lo few, tliat the excep- 
tion only confirms the rule; he obtaineil 
them from accidental quotations, or by 
oral communication; and as he ufed what 
he luid, would have ufed more if he had 
obtained it. 

The Comedy of Errors is confelTcdly 
taken from the Menachmi of Plautus ; 
from the only play of Plautus vvbicli was 
tlicii in Englilb. What can be more pio- 
bablc, than that he u ho copied that would 
have copied^ n'.oie; but that thofe which 
weic not iianflated were inaccelTible ? 

Whether he knew the modern languages 
is uncertain. I'hat his plays have fome 
French feenes, pioves but lij^ile; he might 
cafdy procure them to be written, and pro- 
bably, even though he had known the Ian* 
guage in the common degree, he could 
not nave written it without affiftance. la 
the flory of Romeo and Juliet, he is ob- 
ferved to have followed the Englilli tranfla- 
tion, i\hcre it deviates from the Italian; 
but this, on the other part, proves nothing 
againft his knowledge of the original. He 
was to copy, not what he knew himfelf^ 
but what was known to his audience. 

It is moft likely that he had learned La- 
tin fuflkiently to make him acquainted 
with conftru^lion, hut that he never ad- 
vanced to an eaiy peruial of the Roman 
authors. Concerning hb (kill in modern 
languages, 1 can find no fulficient ground 
of deicnnmation ; but, as no imitations of 
French or Italian authors have been difeo- 
vered, though the Italian poetry was then 
high in efteem, I am inclined to believe^ 
that he read little more than EnglUh, and 
choic for hb fables only fuch t2ea as he 
found tranflated. 

That much knowledge b foattefed over 
hb worb b very joftl| obfenred by Fope, 

m 
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b«t It is often fuch knowledw as books 
did not fupply. He that will underlland 
Shakefpcare muft not be content to ftudy 
him in the clofet, he muft look for his 
meaning fometimes among the fports of 
the field, and fometimes among the manu- 
factures of the fliop. 

There is, however, proof enough that he 
was a very diligent reader, nor was our 
language then k) indigent of books, but 
tliat he might very liberally indulge his cu- 
riofity without cxcurfion into foreign li- 
terature. Many of the Roman authors 
\verc tranflated, and fomc of the Greek ; 
the Reformation had filled the kingdom 
with theological learning; molt qf the 
topics of human difquifition had found 
Englilh writers; and poetry had bren cul- 
tivated, not only with diligence, but fuc- 
cofs. This was a flock of Knowledge fuf- 
ficient for a mind fo capable of appiopriat- 
ing and improving it. 

Rut the greater pait of his cxxollcncc 
was the produrt of his o\.'n genius. He 
found the Englilh llagc in a Hate of the ut- 
moll nulenefs; no eflays cither in tragedy 
or comedy had appeared, from which it 
could be difeovered to what degree of de- 
light either one or other might be carried. 
Neither charaCler nor dialogue were yet 
underllood. Shakefpeare may be truly 
faidto have introduced them both amongil 
us, and in fomc of his happier fccnes to 
have carried them both to the utraoll 
height. 

By w hat gradations of improvement he 
proceeded, is not eafily known; for the 
chronology of his works is yet unfetticd. 
Rowe is of opinion, that perhaps w/ are 
not to look for his beginningt like thofe of 
othef nvriterSt in his leaf perfe^ nvorks ; 
art had fo little, and nature fo large a fare 
tn njuhat he did, that for aught I knon.v, fays 
he, the performances of his youths as they 
•were the mef vigofous, were the bef^ But 
the power of nature is only the power of 
ttfing, to any certain purpofe, the materials 
iVhich diliwnce procures, or opportunity 
fupplin. Nature gives no man know'- 
ledge, and, when images are collcftcd by 
ftudy and experience, can only alfift in 
Combining or applying them. Shake- 
fpeare, however moured by nature, could 
impart only what he had learned; and, as 
he moft Inereafe his ideas, like other mor- 
endual acquifttion, he, like them, 
grew wiler as he grew dder, could difpUy 
vebetteriai he imew hmore, and inftra^ 
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with more efficacy, as he was himfelfmort 
amply inftnifted. 

There is a vigilance of obfervation, and 
accuracy of diflitklion, which books and 
precepts cannot .confer ; from this, almolt 
all original and native excellence proceeds, 
Shakefpeare mull have looked upon man- 
kind with peripicacity, in the highcll ilcr 
gree curious and .attentive. Other w riters 
borrow their chararters from preceding 
waiters, and diverfify them only by the ac- 
cidental appendages of prefent manners; 
the drefs is .1 little varied, but the body is 
the fame. Our author had both matter 
and form to provide; for, except the cha- 
rafters of Chaucer, to whom J think he it 
not much indebted, tlicre were no writers 
in Englilh, and perhaps not many in other 
modern languages, whicli Ihcwed life in in 
n.iti VC colours. 

The contell about the origin.il benevo- 
lence or malignity of man, had not yet 
commenced, Spccilation had not yet at- 
tempted to anal} re the mind, to tr.icc the 
paffions to their foitrccs, to unfold the fc- 
minal principles of vice .ind viituc, or 
found the depths of the heart for the mo- 
tives of adion. All thofe inquiries, which 
from the time that liuman nature became 
the falhionable ftudy, have been made 
fometimes with nice difccrninciit, but of- 
ten with idle fubtilty, were yet unattempt- 
cd. The talcs, with which the infancy of 
learning was fatisfied, exhibited only the 
fupcrficial appearances of adioh, related 
the events, out omitted the caufes, and 
were formed for fuch as delighted in 
w'ondcrs rather thin in truth. Mankind 
was not then to be ftudied in the clofet ; 
he that would know the world, was under 
the ncceftlty of glc.ining his own rcmark% 
by mingling, as he could, in its bufmefi 
and amufcmcnis. 

Boyle congratulated himfclf upon his 
high birth, becaufc it Lvoured his curio- 
fity, by facilitating his accefs. Shake - 
fpcarc had no fuch advantage ; he came to 
London a needy adventurer, and Jived for 
a time by very mean employments. Many 
works of genius and learning have been 
performed in Hates of life that appear vt)/ 
little favourable to thought, or to enquiry : 
foroany, that he svho Confiders them, isb- 
clincd to think that he fees enterprize and 
perfcverancc predominating over alt exter- 
nal agency, and bidding h^lp and hindrance 
ranim before them. The genius of Shakc- 
Ipcare was not to be deprelfod by the weight 
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of poverty, nor limited by the narrow con- 
verfation to which men in want are inevi- 
tably condemned ; the incumbrances of his 
fortune were (haken from his mind, as de-w-> 
drops from a lion's mane. 

Though he hai fo many difficulties to 
encounter, and lo little allillancc to fur* 
mount them, he has been able to obtain an 
exaft knowledge of many modes of life, 
and many calls of native difpofitions; to 
vary them with great multiplicity ; to maik 
them by nice dilHndtions; and to Ihew 
them in full view by proper combinations. 
In this part of his performances he had 
none to imiute, but has been himfelf imi- 
tated by all fuccoeding writers; and it may 
be doubted whether, from all his fucceflbrs, 
more maxims of theoretical knowledge, or 
more rules of pradical prudence, can be 
collcfted, than he alone has given to his 
country. 

Nor was his attention confined to the 
a^lipns of men ; he was an exad furveyor 
of the inanimate world; his deferiptions 
have always forne peculiarities, gathered by 
contemplating things as they really cxilh 
It may be obferveej, that the oldeft poets 
(if^many nations preferve their reputation, 
and that the following generations of wit, 
after a Ihort celebrity, fink into oblivion. 
The firft, whoever they be, ipuft take their 
fentiments and deferiptipns immediately 
from knowledge; the refemblancc is there- 
fore juft; their deferiptions nre verified 
by every eye, and their Icntlments acknow- 
ledged by every breaft. Thofe’ whom their 
fame invites to the fame ftudies, copy part- 
ly them, and paitly nature, till the books 
of one age gain fuch authority, as to (land 
in the place of nature to another; and imi- 
tation, always deviating a little, becomes 
at laft capricious and cafual. Shake- 
fpcarc, whether life or natuic be, his fub- 
je£l, Ihews plainly that he has feen with 
his own eyes; he gives the image which 
he receives, not weakened or diftorted by 
the intervention of any other mind; the 
ignorant feel his reprefentations to be juft, 
and the learned fee that they arc complete. 

Perhaps it would not be cafy to find any 
ftuthpr, except Homer, who invented (o 
much as Shakefpeare, who ib much ad^ 
vanced the ftudies which he cultivated, or 
efftifcd fo much novelty upon his age or 
country, The form, the charaflers, the 
language, and the {hows of the £ng> 
liftv drama are hu* He ftmsy &ys Domif, 
feeio thi very orlpMl «/ 
tre^fpi mm ifp the httrsms^ tf 


blank wrfci diverjijied open by diffyllahU and 
tnjjyllable terminations. For the dtverfity 
dijtingutpe it from heroic harmony, and h 
bringing it nearer to common u/e, makes it 
moie proper to gain attention, and more ft for 
aitian and dialogue. Such verfe <we make 
n.fjhen are writing profe ; we make fuck 
njerfe in common converfation. 

i know not whether this praife is rigo- 
roully juft. The diftyllabie termination, 
whicli the critic rightly appropriates to the 
drama, is to be found, though, I think, not 
in Qorhoduc, which is confeficdly before 
our author; yet xvi. Hicrenymo* , of which 
the date is not certain, but which there is 
reafon to believe at lead as old as his ear- 
lieft plays. This however is certain, that 
he is the firft w)io taught either tragedy or 
comedy to plcafe, there being no theatrical 
piece of any older writer, of which the 
name is known, except to antiquaries and 
colledors of books, which are fought be- 
caufe they are fcarce, and would not have 
been fcarce had they been much efleemed. 

'Po him wc miift aferibe the praife, un- 
lefs Spenfer may divide it with him, of 
having firft difeovered to how much fmooth- 
nefs and harmony the Knglifti language 
could be foftcacd, He has fpecches, per- 
haps fometim'js fccnes, which have all the 
delicacy of Rowe, without his effeminacy. 
He endeavours, indeed, commonly to ftrike 
by the force and vigour of his dialogue, 
but he never executes his purpofe better, 
than when he tries to footh by foftnefs. 

Yet it muft be at laft confeffed, that as 
we owe every thing to him, he owes fome- 
thing to us ; that, if much of his praife is 
p.iid by peiception and judgment, much is 
likewife given by cuftom aqil, veneration, 
Wc fix our eyes upon liis graces, and turn 
them from his deformities, and endure in 
him what we fliould in another loath or de- 
fpife. If we endured wftihout praifing, 
refpefl for the father of our drama might 
excufe us; but I have feen, m the book of 
feme modern critic, a cplledion qf anoma^. 
lies, which fhew that he has corrupted lan- 
guage by every mode of depravation, but 
which his admirer has accumulated ^ 
monument of honour. 

He has feenes of undoubte4 ao4 
tual excellence, but perhaps npt one play^ 
which if it were now exhibited as the work 
of a contemporary writer, syould be ]iea(4 
to the conclufion. I am indeed fuf frot/f 

• It appears, fmrt the ind\iAi«m of Bed 
tp bavi. hven 9^sid 

Wore the year I ^yeevtKs 
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tVinkliiji:, that his works were wrought 
to his own ideas of perfcftion ; when they 
were fuch as would fatisfy the audience, 
they fatisfied the writer. It is feldom that 
authors, though more itudious of fame than 
Shakcrpcare, life much above the Ibndard 
of their own age ; to add a little to what 
is bed, will always be fulhcient for preient 
pralle, and thole who find themfelvcs ex- 
alted into fame, arc willing to credit dieir 
cncomialh, and to fpare the labour of con- 
tending with themfclves, 

it does not appear, that Shakefpeare 
thought his works worthy of pollerity, 
that he levied any ideal tribute ujx)n fu- 
ture times, or had any further profpedi, 
than of prefent popularity and prefent pro- 
fit. When his plays had been a^lcd, his 
hope was at an end ; he folicited no addi- 
tion of honour from the reader. He there- 
fore made no fcruplc to repeat the fame 
jells in many dialogues, or to entangle dif- 
ferent plots by the lame knot ot perplexity; 
which may be atleail forgiven him by thofc 
who recoiled, that of Congreve’s four co- 
medies, two are concluded by a mariiage 
in a malic, by a deception, which, perhaps, 
never happened, and which, whether likely 
or not, he did not invent. 

So carelefs was this great poet of future 
fame, that, though he retired to cale and 
plenty, while he was vet little declinad into 
the vale of yearSf before he could be dif- 
gullcd with fatigue, or difablcd by in- 
nrmity, he made no colledion of his works, 
nor defircd to refeue thofe that had been 
already publiflied from the depravations 
that c^feured them, or fecure to the rell 
a better dediny, by giving them^ to the 
world in their genuine date. Johnjon, 

§ 234, PoPE*r Preface to hts Homer. 

Homer is univerfally allowed to have 
bad the greated Invention of any writer 
whatever. The praife of Judgment Vir- 
gil has judly conteded with him, and others 
may have their prttenfions as to particular 
excellencies; but bis Invention remains yet 
unrivalled. Nor is it a wonder if he has 
ever been acknowledged the greated of 
poets, who mod excelled in that which is 
the very ftnindation of poetry. It r® 
InvencioD that in different degrees dillin- 
gtfifbet all great geniufes ; the atmolt 
fiietch of human dudy, learning, 
ittftry, which mafterv every tiung bcfules, 
never, attain to this. It fomiflic# Art 
with ill herm*^*f^» and without it, Judg-r 
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Art is only like a prudent fteward that lives 
on managing the riches of Nature. What- 
ever praifes may be given to works of 
judgment, there is not even a Angle beauty 
in them to which tlic invention mud not 
contribute : as in the mod regular gardens, 
art can only reduce the beauties of nature 
to more regularity, and fuch a figure, which 
the common eye m.iy better taxe in, and 
is therefore more entertained with. And 
perhaps the realbn why common critics arc 
inclined to prefer a judicious and methodi- 
cal genius to a great and fruitful one is, bc- 
caule they find it eaficr for themfclves to 
purfue their obfervations through an uni- 
form and bounded walk of art, than to 
comprehend the vad and various extent of 
nature. 

Our author’s work is a wild paradife, 
wliere if we cannot fee all the beauties fo 
didinilly as in an ordered Mfden, it is only 
becaufe the number of them is infinitely 
greater. It is like a copious nurfery 
which contains the feeds and fird produce 
tions of every kind, out of which thofe who 
followed him Itave but fcleiled fomc parti- 
cular plants, each according to his fancy, 
to cultivate and beautify, If fomc thingi 
are too luxuriant, it is owing to tiic lich- 
nefs of the foil ; .and if others arc not an* 
rived to perfcClion or maturity, it is only 
becaufe they arc over-run and opprcll by 
thofe of a drongcr nature. 

It it) to the llrength of this amazing in- 
vention wc arc to attribute ihaf unequalled 
fire and rapture, which is fo foicible in 
Homer, that no man of a tiuc poetical 
fplrit is madcr of himfclf while he reads 
him. What he writes, is of the mod ani- 
mated nature imaginable; cve^ thing 
moves, every thing lives and is put iu 
action. If a council l>e called, or a battle 
fought, you arc not coldly informed of 
what was faid or done as from a third per- 
fon; the reader is hurried out of himfclf 
by the force of the poet’s imagination, and 
turns in one place to a hearer, in another 
to a fpeftator. The courfe of his verfef 
refemDlcs that of the army he dclcribes : 

OJ >’ iictth itftl 'll 

** They pour along like a fire that fweepi 
•• the whole earth bcA re it.” It is hotv- 
ever remarkable that his fancy, which k 
every where vigorous, is not difeovered 
immediately at Uic beginning of his poc* 
in its failed fpicndor: it grows in the prtK 
grefs both upon bimftir and others, atl^ 
becomes on Are, like a chaMt -wheel, 
iu fum rapidity, Exaft <fifpofitihn, jxm 
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thought, corre£^ elocution, poltihed num- 
ber!, may have been found in a thoufand; 
but this poetical fire, this “ vivida vis ani- 
mi,” in a very few. Even in works where 
all thofc are imperfedl or negleftcd, this 
can overpower criticifm, and make us ad- 
mire even while we difapprove. Nay, 
where this appears, though attended with 
abfurditics, it brightens all the rubbilh 
about it, till we lee nothing but its own 
fplcndor. This fire is difeerned in Virgil, 
but difeerned as through a glafs, refle&d 
from Homer, more (hining than fierce, but 
every where equal and conftant : in Lucan 
and Statius, it burfts out in hidden, (hort, 
and interrupted Ralhes : in Milton it glows 
like a furnace kept up to an uncommon 
ardor by the force of art: in Shakcfpcarc, 
it ftrikes before we arc aware, like an acci- 
dental fire from heaven : but in Homer, and 
in him only, it burns every where clearly, 
and every where irrcfiftibly. 

I (hall here endeavour to (hew, how this 
vaft Invention exerts itfelf in a manner fu- 
perior to that of any poet, through all the 
main conftituent parts of his work, as it is 
the great and pecijliar charaderlllic which 
didin^uiihes him from all other authors. 

This fttong and ruling faculty was like 
a powerful (hr, which, m the violence of 
its courfe, drew all things within its vortex. 

It feemed not enough to have taken in the 
whole circle of arts, and the whole compafs 
of nature, to fupply his maxims and re- 
ilcdlions ; all the inward pailions and affec- 
tions of mankind, to furniih his characters ; 
and all the outward forms and images of 
things for his defcripiions j but, wanting 
yet an ampler fpherc to expatiate in, he 
opened a new and boundlefs walk for his 
imagination, and created a world for him- 
felf in tlic invention of fable. That which 
Ariftotle calls the-” Soul of poetry,** was 
firlt breathed into it bv Homer. I (hall 
begin with confidering him in this part, at 
it IS naturally the firR; and I fpcalc of it 
bothas it means the deiign of a poem, and 
as it is taken for fiClion. 

Fable may be divided into the Probable, 
the AilegoricaJ, and the Marvellous. The 
probable fable is the recital of fuch a^ons 
as though they did not happen, yet might, 
in the common courfeof nature : or of mch 
as, though they did# become Bibles by the 
addiuonal cpi(wes and manner of telling 
them. Of this fort is the main ftory of an 
epic poem, the return of Ulyfles, the let* 
tfeOint of the Trojans in Italy, or the 
Utc. That of the likd is the angec of 
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Achilles, the moil ihort and fingle fubjeft 
that ever was chofen.by any poet. Yet 
this he has fupplied with a vafter variety of 
incidents and events, and crowded with a 
greater number of councils, fpccchcs, bat- 
ties, and epifodes of all kinds, than are to 
be found even in thofe poems whofe fchemei 
are of the utmoR latitude and irregularity. 
The aftion is hurried on with the moll ve- 
hement fpirit, and its whole duration em* 
ploys not fo much as fifty days. Virgil, 
for want of fo warm a genius, aided him- 
felf bv taking in a more extenfive fubjeft, 
as well as a greater length of time, and con- 
trafting the defign of both Homer’s poems 
into one, which is yet but a fourth part as 
large as his. The other epic poets have 
ufed- the fame praftice, but generally car- 
ried it fo far as to fuperinduce a multipli- 
city of fables, deftroy the unity of adlion, 
and lofe their readers in an unrcafonable 
length of time. Nor is it only in the main 
defign that they have been unable to add 
*■0 his invention, but they have followed 
him in every cpifode and part of ftory. 
If he has given a regular catalogue of an 
army, they all draw up their forces in the 
fame order. If he has funeral games for 
Patroclus, Virgil has the fame for Anchifes ; 
and Statius (rather than omit them) de- 
ftroys the unity of his aftion for thofe of 
Archemoras, If Ulyfles vifits the (hades, 
the ABneas of Virgil, and Scipio of Silius, 
arc fent after him. 1 f he be detained from 
his return by the allurements of Calypfo, 
fo is i^neas by Dido, and Rinaldo by Ar- 
mida. If Achilles be abfent from the army 
on the fcore of a quarrel through half the 
poem, Rinaldo mull abfent himfelf juft as 
long, on the like account. If he gives his 
hero a fuit of ccleftial armour, Virgil and 
Taftb make the fame prefent to thein. 
Virgil has not only obferved this clofc imi- 
tation ofHomer, but where he had not led 
the way, fupplied the want from other 
Greek authors. Thus the ftory of Sinon 
and the taking of Troy was copied (fays 
Macrobius) Jmoft word for word from 
Piiander, as the loves of Dido and .^neas 
arc taken from thofe of Medea and jafon 
in Apollonius, and fcveral others in the 
fame manner. 

To proceed to the ^egoiical &blei if 
we itn^ upon thole mnun^rable know* 
ledges, thofe fecrets of natuit and phyfical 
phiiofophy, which Homer is gener^y 
pofed to have wupped up in waUe^riny 
wjhat a new and apple (cm of wonder lum 
thti confideration afibrd nsl hhw 

urn 
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will that imagination appefar, which was 
able to clothe 2(1 the properties of elements, 
the qualifications of the mind, the virtues 
and vices, in forms and perfons ; and to 
introduce them into actions agreeable to the 
nature of the things they lhadowed 1 This 
is a field in which no fucceeding poets 
could difpute with Homer ; and whatever 
commendations have been allowed them on 
this head, arc by no means for their in- 
vention in having enlarged his circle, but 
for their judgment in having contra<fled it. 
For when the mode of learning changed 
in following ages, and fcience was delivered 
in a plainer manner; it then became as rea- 
fonable in the more modern poets to lay it 
afide, as it was in Homer to make ufe of it. 
And perhaps it was no unhappy circum- 
llance for Virgil, that there was not in his 
time that demand upon him of fo great an 
invention, as might be capable of furnith- 
ing all thofe allegorical parts of a poem. 

The marvellous fable includes whatever 
is fupernatural, and efpccially the machines 
of the gods. He feems the firll wlio 
brought them into a fyllem of machinery 
for poetry, and fuch a one as makes its 
greatell importance and dignity. For we 
find thofe authors who have been offended 
at the literal notion of the gods, conftantly 
laying their acculation againd Homer as 
the chief fupport of it. But whatever 
caufe there might be to blame his machines 
in a philofophical or religious view, they 
arc fo perfed in the poetic, that mankind 
have been ever fince contented to follow 
them : none have been able to enlarge the 
^herc of poetry beyond the limits he has 
fet: every attempt of this nature has proved 
nnfuccefsful ; and after all the various 
cjuingcs of times and religions, his gods 
continue to this day the gods of poetry. 

We come now to the chara^rs ot his 
rfons ; and here we lhall find no author 
I ever drawn fo many, with fo vifible and 
Ij^prifing a variety, or given us fuch lively 
and affeSing impreffions of them. Every 
one has ibmething fo Angularly his own, 
that no paipter could have diflinguillied 
them more by their features, than the poet 
has by their manners. Nothing can be 
mote cjpid than the didin^Kont he has ob- 
ferved in the different degrees of virtues 
fnd vices. The Angle quality of courage 
w wonderfblly diverAAed in the fcvcral 
charaa^rs of the Iliad. That of Achilles 
M fttrioui and intrad^ ; that of Diomede 
lorwud, yet lidening to tdvke, and fubjed 
tofomnumd; that of Ajax is heavy, a»d 


felf-confiding; of HcQor, nflivc .md vigi- 
lant: the courage of Agamemnon is in- 
fpirited by love of empire and ambition ; 
that of Mcnelaus mixed with foftnefs and 
tendemefs for his people; uc find in Ido- 
meneus a phin direft Ibldicr, in Sarpedon 
a gallant and generous one. Nor is this 
judicious .and allonilhing divcriiiy to be 
found only in the principal quality which 
conditutes the main of each chamber, but 
even in the undcr-pnrts of it, to which he 
takes care to give a tin^luie of th.it prin- 
cipal one. For example, the main cha^ 
raders of UlylFcs, and NcMlor confift in 
wifdom; .and they are dilllnil in this, that 
the wildom of one is artificial and various, 
of the other natural, open, and regular. But 
they have, bclidcs, charadcis of courage; 
and this quality alfo takes a dillVrent turn 
in each from the difference of his prudence: 
for one in the war depends Hill upon cau- 
tion, the other upon cxperiimte. It uould 
be endlefs to produce inftauccs (d tluTe 
kinds.— The charat^ers of Viigil arc (ar 
from (Iriking us in this open manner; they * 
Hein a great degree hidden and undillin- 
guilhcd, and where they arc ir.iik.'d mod 
evidentlv, aliad us not in propoition to 
thofe of Homer. His rharuct .'rs of valour 
arc much alike ; even that of 'I'urnus icems 
no way peculHr but .is it is in a fupei ior de- 
gree; and we fee nothing tint differences 
the courage of Mnellheus fenn that of 
Scrgcllhiis, C'loanilius, or the )uH , In like 
manner it may be rcinaiked of S'ltius’s 
heroes, that an air of impfuonty luns 
through them all; the fame hot /id and fa- 
vage courage appears in his Cap.incu5, 
Tydeus, Ilippomedon, dec. '1 fry have a 
parity of chaniHir, v/liich mikes fhem 
ferm brothers of one fimily. 1, believe 
when the' reader is led into this irr.ck of 
refledHon, if he will purfuc it thiough tli« 
epic and tragic writei>, he will be con- 
vinced how infinitely fuperior in this poinf 
the invention of Homer was to that of all 
oihrrs. 

The fpcecl’.cs arc to be confidcred as 
they flow from tlic charafters, being per- 
fect or'dcfeaivc as they agree or difagreo 
with ijic manners of thofe who inter them. 
As there is more v.irifty of ch.araclers in 
the Iliad, fo there is of fpcechcs, than in 
any other poem. Every thing in it bai 
manners (ai Ariftoile expreffes it) that is, 
every thing is ailed or fooken. It is hardly 
credible, in a work of fuch length, how 
Anall a number of lines are employed in 
narration. In Yifgilthc dramauc paatu. 
Ntt Wa 
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Icfif in proportion to the narrative; and the 
fpeeches oftcp cenfift of general reflexions 
or thoughts, which might be equally jufl 
in any perfon’s mouth upon the lame occa- 
fion. As.many of his perfons have no ap- 
parent charaXers, fo many of his fpeeches 
cfcape being applied and judged by the 
rule of propriety. We oftener thiult of 
the author himfelf when we read Virgil, 
than when wc are engaged in Hcmer : all 
which are the efieXs of a colder invention, 
thatinterefts us Icfs in the aXiop deferibed ; 
Hpmer makes us hearers, and Virgil leaves 
us readers. 

If in the next place we take a view of 
the fcniimcnts, the fame pre Tiding faculty 
is eminent in the fublimity and fpiritofhis 
thoughts. Longinus has given hts opinion, 
that it was in this part Homer principally 
excelled. Wnat were alone lulKcient to 
prove the grandeur and excellence of his 
fentiments in general, is, that they have fo 
remarkable .i p<frity with thofe of the ferip- 
turc: Duport, in his Gnomologia Home- 
rica, has collcXcd innumerable inljances of 
thisTort. And it is with jullicean excellent 
modern writer allows, tliat if Virgil has 
not lb many thoughts that are low and 
vulgar, he has not ib many that are fub- 
Jime and noble ; and th.rt the Roman au- 
thor feldom rifes into very ailonilhing fen- 
timents, where he is not fjred oy the Iliad. 

If wc obferve his deferiptions, images, 
and funilcs, we ihall And the invention llil! 
predominant. To what elfc can we aferibe 
that vad cotnpreheniion of images of every 
fort, where wc fee each circumftancc of 
art, and individual of nature, fummoned 
together, by the extent and fecundity of 
his imagination; to which all things, in 
their various views, prefented themfeives 
in an indant, apd had their impreflions 
taken of to perfeXion at a heat? Nay, 
he not only nves us the full profpeXs of 
things, but feveral unexpeXed peculiarities 
and flde-viewi, unobferved by any painter 
but Homer. Nothing is fo furprifing as 
the deferiptions of his battles, which tal^e 
Bp Ids than half the Iliad, and are 
Applied with fo rad a variety of incidents, 
that no t>ne bears a likeneis to another ; 
fuch dlfercnt kinds of deaths, that no two 
heroes are wounded in the fame manner; 
and (bch a profufion of noble ideas, that 
tvtry battle rifes above the lad in great- 
ndk, horror, and confuiion. it is certain 
there is not near that number of images 
and deferiptions in any epic jpoet; though 
aver/ one has abided himfelf with a great 
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quantity out of him : and it is evident oTV^r- 
gil efpeciaily,that he has fearce any compa- 
rifons which are not drawn from his mader. 

if wc defeenJ from hence to the expref- 
flon, we fee the bright imagination of 
Homer fliining out in the mod enlivened 
fornis of it. We acknowledge him the fa. 
therdli poetical diXion, the firrt who taught 
that language of the gods to men. His 
exprefilon is like the colouring of fome 
great maders, which difeovers itfelf to be 
laid on boldly, and executed with rnpidity, 
Itis indeed the dronged and mod glowing 
imaginable, and touched with the greated 
fpirit, Aridotle had reafon to fay, he was 
the only poet who had found out living 
words ; there are in him more daring fi- 
gures and metaphors than in any good au- 
thor whuever. An arrow is impatient to 
be on the wing, and a weapon thirds to 
drink the blood of an enemy, and the like. 
Yet his cxprelfion is never too big for the 
fenfc, but judly great in proportion to it. 
It ii the fentiuient that 1‘wells and fills out 
the diXion, which rifes with it, and forms 
itfelf about it ; for in the fame degree that 
a thought is warmer, an exprelSon will 
be blighter; as that is more drong, this 
will become more perfpicuous : like glafs 
in the furnace, which grows to a greater 
magnitude, and refines to a greater clear- 
ncls, only as the breatli within is more 
powerful, and the heat more inienfe. 

To throw his language more out of 
profe, Homer feems to have affeXed the 
compound epithets. This was a fort of 
compofition peculiarly proper to wietry, 
not only as it heightened the diXion, 
but as it adided and filled the numbers 
with greater found and pomp, and likewife 
conduced in feme meafure to thicken the 
images. On this lad confidcration I can- 
not but attribute thefe alfo to the fruitful- 
nefs of his invention, fince (as he has mat 
naged them) they are a fort of fupernu- 
merary piXurcs of the ptrfons or things to 
which they arc joined. W« fee the mo- 
tion of HeXor’s plumes in the epithet 

the landfcape of. Mount Ncritus 
in that of and fo of others ; 

which particular images could not have 
been infilled njpon fo long as to ^xprefs 
them in a defeription (though but of a 
iinglc line) withoat diverting the reader 
loo much feom the piodjil or 
figure. Asamemphor isa IhortfiliiUeiOne 
of thefe epithets u a feort defcrtption. 

. Xaftly, If we wfider hii verfification# 

vcihaUUfeiiibkvtatgA^ 



Is due to hb invention in th^t. He WM 
not fadsfied with his langnage is he found 
it fettled in any one 'part ot .Greece, but 
jearched through its differing dia]c(!is with 
this particular view, to beautify and per- 
feift his numbers : he cbnfidcrM thefc as 
they' h^d a greater mixture of vowejs or 
confonants, and accordingly employed 
them as the yerfe required cither a greater 
fmoothnefs or ftrength. What he moll 
affefted was the Jonic, which has a pecu- 
liar fweetnefs from its never ufing con- 
tradlions, and from its culloin of refolving 
the diphthongs into two fyllables, fo as to 
make the words open thcmfclvcs with a 
more fpreading and fonorous fluency. 
With this he mingled the Attic contrac- 
tions, the broader Doric, and the feebler 
^lic, which often rejefts its afpirate, or 
takes off its accent; and compleated tliis 
variety by altering fom.e letters with the 
licence of poetry. Thus his meaftires, in- 
Head of bgng fctteis to his fenfe, were 
always in readinefs to mn along with the 
warmth of his rapture, and even to give a 
farther reprefentation of his motions, in 
the correfpondence of their founds to what 
they fignificd. Out of all thefe he has 
derived that harnwny, which makes uj 
confefs he had not only the richeft head, but 
the fineft ear in the world. This is fo 
great a truth, that whoever will but con- 
lull the tunc of his verfes, even without 
underftanding them (with the fame fo^-t 
of diligence as we daily fee praftifed in the 
cafe of Italian operas) will find more 
fweetnefs, yaricty, and majcfly of found, 
than in any other language or poetry. 
The beauty of his numbers is allowed by 
the critics to be copied hut faintly by 
yirgil himfclf, thougii they arc fo juft to 
Afcr'ibe it to the nature of the Latin tongue: 
indeed » the Greek has foire advantages, 
both from the natural roun4 of its words, 
and the tym and cadence of its vcrlc, 
which agree with the genius of no other 
language, yirgil was very fcnfiblc of 
jhis, and ufed t)ie uimoft diligence in 
working up a more intraftable language to 
‘Whatfoever graces i: was capable of; and 
in particular never failed to bring the 
foand of his line to a beautiful agreemeot 
with it! fenfo. If the Q recian poet has not 
^eeui fo frequently celebrated on this ac- 
cot^t as the Roman, the only reafon is, 
that fosver critics have underftood one lan- 
guage than the other. Dionyfias of Hali« 
hat pointed out many of cur au- 
bea)i^|a thi| kind, in his u^ttib 


of the Cojnpofition of Words, It fufficei 
at prefeht to obferve of his numbers, thafe 
they flow with fo much tafe, as to make 
one imagine Homer* had no other tare 
than to tranferibe as fall ;is the Mufej 
di£late4; and at the fame time with fo 
much force and ihfpinng vlgt'ur, that 
they avyaken and railc us like the lonnd of 
■a trumpet. They roll along a$ a plentiful 
river, always in mofinn, and always full; 
while we are borne away by a tide of 
verfe, the moft rapid and yet (he moft 
fmooth imaginable. 

'1 hus, on whatever fide we contemplate 
Homer, what prircirally l^rikcs us is hi| 
Invention. It is that which forms th^ 
chara61cr of each p.iit of his work; and 
accordingly we find it to have piade his 
fable more extenfive and copious than any 
other, his manners more lively .and ftrongly 
marjeed, his fpecches mor^ aftVifUng ami 
tranlportcd, his fentiments more warm 
and fubl;inp, his imaf^es and dffcriptionj 
more full and animated, Ids exprellion 
more raifed and d.'iir.js and his numbers 
more r^pid and various. I h 'jje, in what 
has been faidof Viigil, uith k>-,.>rd to any 
of thefc heads, 1 have no derogated 
from his charader. Nothing is h.nre ab- 
furd or endicl's, than the common nx thod 
of comparing eminent writers by an op* 
pofition of particular pafTages in ihctn, 
and forming a judgment fium thence o( 
their merit upon the whole. We ought tq 
have a certain knowledge pf the piincipa} 
cbaraflcr and diftinguifldng excellence pF 
each ; it is in that wc are to cpnfidcr him, 
and in proportion to his degree in that 
arc to admire him, No author or man 
ever excelled ai! the world in mors 
one faculty ; and as Homer has done thi» 
in Invention, Virgil lias in Judgment. 
Not that we arc to think Homer wantca 
Judgment, bccaufe \'irgil had it in a mor# 
gminent degree, or that Virgil w-apted Jn* 
vention, becaufc Homer poffeft a larger 
(hare of it: each of thefe great authois'had 
more of both ihait perhaps any man be- 
sides, and ace only faid to have left iu 
comparifon with one another. Hotocr 
was the greater genius, Virgil the better 
ariift. Ip one wc moft admire the man, ih 
the other the work : Homer hurries an^ 
tranfporu us with a commanding impc»» 
tuofuy, Virgil leads ns with an attrariiyp' 
majefty : Homer featten with a gepcroitt 
profofion, Virgil bfibwi ;^ith (t CareM 
magnificence : Ho««r, )ika the Nile, poufif 
out his rschei ]vvlsb « overfljj^w; 



Virgil, Kkc t. riv^f in it» bank*, with a 
ende and conllant Hream. When we 
chold their battles, methinks the two 
poets rcfcmble the heroes they celebrate; 
llonicr, boundlcfs and iirclifliible as A- 
chillcs, bears all before him, and fliinci 
more and more as the tumult increafes; 
Virgil, calmly daring like ALneas, appears 
nndillurhed in the midd of the adion; dif- 
pofes ail about him, and conquers with 
tranquillity. And when we look upon 
their machines,- Homer Icems like his own 
Jupiter in his terrors, fhaking Olympus, 
fcattcring the lightnings, and firing the 
heavens*, Virgil, like the fame power in 
his bencvolenc'*, counfelling with the gods, 
laying plans for empires, and regularly 
ordering his whole creation. 

But after all, it is with great parts, as 
with great virtues, they naturally border 
on fome imperfedion ; and it is often hard 
to dillinguifh cxaflly where the virtue 
ends, or the fault begins. As prudence 
may fomefiraes fink to fufpicion, fo may 
a great judgment decline to coldnefs; and 
as magnanimity may run up to profufion 
or extravagance, fo may a great invention 
to redundancy or wildncfs. If we look 
upon Homer in this view, we flull per- 
ceive the chief objc^lions againft him to 
proceed fiom lb noble a caulc as thcexcefs 
of tills faculty. 

Among tilde we may reckon feme of 
his Marvellous Fidious, upon which fo 
much criticifm has been ipcnt, as fur- 
.ifTmg all the bounds of probabilit)r. Per- 
aps It may be with great and fuperior 
fouls, as with gigantic bodies, which, ex- 
filing tlienifclvcs with unufual ftrengtli, 
exceed what is commonly thought tlie 
due proportion of parts, to become mi- 
racles ill the whole; and, like the old 
heroes of that make, commit fomething 
near extravagance, amidll a feries of glo- 
rious and inimitable performances. Thus 
Hvjracr has his fpeaking horfes, and Vir- 
gil his myrtles dilHlling blood, where tfie 
Enter has not fo much as contrived the 
e.'ify intervention of a Deity to favc the 
probability. 

It is owing to the fame vaft invention, 
that his fimiles have been thought too ex- 
uberant and full of circumilanccs. The 
force of his faculty is feen in nothing more, 
^an in its inability to confine itfelf to that 
fiiigle circumibincc upon which the com- 
parifin is grounded; it runs out intoem- 
^lifhments t)t' additional images, which 
liowever are ib magged as not to over- 


power tbc main one* HU fimiles are like 
piflures, where the principal figure has not 
only its proportion given agreeable to the 
oiiginal, but b alfo fet off with occafional 
ornaments and profpefls. The fame will 
account for hU manner of heaping a num- 
ber of comparifons together in one breath, 
when, his fancy fuggefted to him at once 
fo many various and correfponding images. 
The reader will eafdy extend this obler- 
vation to more objedHons of the fame 
kind. 

If there arc others which feem rather to 
charge him with a defedl or narrownefs of 
genius, than an excefs of it; thofe feeming 
dcfedls will be found upon examination to 
proceed wholly from the nature of the times 
he lived in. Such are his grofler repre- 
fcntalions of the gods, and the vicious and 
imperfed manncis of his heroes; but I 
mull here fpeak a word of tlie latter, as it 
is a point generally carried into extremes, 
both by the cenfurers and defenders of 
Homer. It mull be a iliange partiality to 
antiquity, to think with Madam Dacicr, 
“ that • thole rimes and manners are lb 
“ much the more excellent, as they are 
** more contrary to ours.” Who can be fo 
prejudiced in their favour as to magnify 
the felicity of thofe ages, when a fpirit of 
revenge and cruelty, pined with the prac- 
tice of rapine and robbery, reigned through 
the world ; when no merev was fhewn but 
for the fake of lucre; wnen the greatell 
princes were put to the fword, and their 
wives and .daughters made flavts and con- 
cubines ? On the other fide, 1 would not be 
fo delicate as thofe modern critics, who are 
Ihocked at the fervile oHices and mean em- 
ployments in which we fometimes fee the 
nerocs of Homer engaged. There is a 
pleafure in taking a view of that fimpliclty 
in oppofition to the luxury of fuccccding 
ages, m beholding monarchs without their 
guards, princes tending their flocks, and 
princefles drawing water from the fprings. 
When wc read Homer, we ought to refleft 
that wc arc reading the moll ancient au- 
thor in the heathen world ; and thofe who- 
confider him in - this light will double their 
pleafure in the perufal of him. Let them 
think they are growing acquainted with 
nations and people that arc now no more ; 
tliat they are ftepping almoft thrw thoo- 
fand years bek into the rerooteft antiquity, 
and.eutertalnin^ themfclves with a clear 
and furprifmg vifioa of things no where elfa 

a Preface to her Homer. 
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to be Ibund; the only true mirror of that 
ancient world. By this means alone their 
grcateft obftjicles will Vanilh; and what 
ufually creates their diflike, will become a 
latisfadlon. 

This confideration may farther ferve to 
anfvver for the conftant ul'e of the fame epi- 
thets to his gods and heroes, iuch as the 
far- darting i^hojbu^, the blue -eyed Pallas, 
the fwift tooted Achilles, &c. which fome 
have cenfuredas impertinent and tedioufly 
repealed. 7’hofe of the gods depended 
upon the powers and offices then believed 
to belong to them, and had contracted a 
weight and veneration from the rites and 
folemn devotions in which they were iifed; 
they were a fort of attributes in which it 
was a matter of religion to falute them on 
all occafions, and which it was an irreVc- 
rence to omit. As for the epithets of great 
men, Monf. Boileau is of opinion, that they 
wrre in the nature of furnaincs, and re- 
pealed as fuch; for the Greeks, having 
no names derived from their fathers, were 
obliged to add fome other diftintlion of each 
perlon; either naming his parents exprefsly, 
or his place of birth, profeffion, or the like : 
as Alexander the Ton of Philip, Herodotus 
of Halicarnaflus, Diogenes the Cynic, i<c, 
Homer therefore, complying with the cuf- 
tom of his country, ufed fuch dillinftive .ad- 
ditions as better agreed with poetry. And 
indeed tve have fomething parallel to thefe 
in modern times, fuch as the names of 
Harold Harefoot, Kdmund Ironfjdc, Rd- 
nard Long-lharks, Edward the Black 
Prince, &c. If yet this be thought to ac- 
count better fer the propriety than for the 
repetition, I ffiall add a farther conjedure: 
Hefiod, dividing the world into its different 
•'iges, has placm a fourth age between the 
brazen and the iron one, of Heroes dif- 
ilnd from oth<r men : a divine race, who 
fnught .It Thebips and Troy, arc called De- 
mi-Gods, and live bv the care of Jupiter 
in the i.landsof the blcffed*.” Now among 
iHc divine honours which were paltl them, 
they might have this alfo in common 
'vitii the gods, not to be mentioncil with- 
out the folemnity of an epithet, and fuch 
as might be acceptable to them by its 
celebrating their families, adions, or <jua- 
litics. 

What other cavils have been raifed 
again^ Homer, arc fuch as hardly deferve 
^ yeply, but tfill vet he taken notice of 
' ^ WU 7 occur ia courfe of the work. 

^ lib. i. vcr« 155^ Ice*. 


Many have been occafioned by an injudi. 
cious endeavour to exalt Virgil ; which ii 
much the fame, as if one ilimiUl think to 
raife the fuperllrudurc by undermining the 
foundation: one would im.iginc, by the 
whole courfe of their parallels, that thefe 
critics never fo much as heard of Ibrn'ier’s 
having written firll ; a confideration which 
whoever compares thefe two poets ought 
to have alWiiys in his eye. Seme actut’e 
him for the fame things which they over- 
look or praife in the other; as when they 
prefer the fable and moral of the iLneis to 
thofe of the Iliad, for the fame rcafoni 
which might fet the Odyffes above the 
Aiiieis : as tLit the hero is a wifer man ; 
and the adion of the one more beiichclal 
to his country than that of the other : or 
clfe they blame him for not doing what he 
never defigncd; as becaufe Achilles is not 
as good and perfed a prince as Ancas, 
when the very moral of his poem required 
a contrary charadcr: it is thus that Rapin 
judges in his comparilon of Homer and 
Viigil, Others felcdl iliofe particular paf- 
fages ofHomer, which are not fo laboured 
as foVnc that Virgil drew out of them; thii 
is the whole management of Scaligcr in his 
Poctices. Others quarrel with what they 
take for low and mean expreffions, fomc- 
times through a falfc delicacy and rciinc- 
ment, oftener from an ignorance oi tho 
graces of the original; and then tiiumph 
ill the awkwardnefs of their own tiaiiflri. 
lions; this is the condud of Peiault in his 
Parallels. LaAly, there are others, who,, 
pretending to a fairer proceeding, dillin- 
guiffi between thc-perlonal merit of Ho- 
mer, and th.it ol bis work ; but when they 
come to aflign the caufes of the great re- 
putation of the Iliad, they found it upon the 
Ignorance of his times and the prejudice 
of thofe that follow'«d: and, in purfqancft- 
of this principle, they m ike thole accid nta 
(fuch as the contention of the cities, &c,)t 
to be the caufes of his fame, which were 
. in reality the confcqiicnces of H'k merit., 
The lame might as well be fr.id of Virgi\ 
or any great author, whofe general charac-' 
ter will infallibly raife niaiiv cafual addi« 
tiops to their reputation. U hia is the mo*' 
thodof Mont dc U Mottc; who yet conn, 
feffes upon the whole, that in whatever age 
Homer had lived, he muft'have been the 
grc.iteft poet of his nation, and that he may 
be laid in this fenfe to be the inalicr even 
of thofe who lorpaiJed him. 

In all thefe objedioni we fee nothing! 
that coniradids hit tide to the honour of 
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tie cUef invention; and at long at thit 
(which indeed is the chara^terifticofpoctry 
itfelf) remaili unequalled by his folwwcrsj 
he ftill continues Tuperior to them. A 
cooler judgment may commit fewer faults, 
and be more appo\ ed in the eyes of one 
fort of critics : but that warmth of fancy 
'"will enny the loudeft and moll univerfal 
appliufca, whith holds the heart of a reader 
under the llrongefl enchantment. Homer 
not only appears the inventor of poetry, 
but excels all theinventors of other arts in 
this, that he has fwallowed up the honour 
of ihofe w ho fuctccdcd him. What he has 
done admitted no incrcafe, it only left room 
for coniraftion or regulation, ^e fhewed 
all the flretch of fancy at once; and if he 
has failed in fome of his flights, it was but 
becaufc he attempted every thing. A work 
of this kind feefns like a mighty tree which 
, rifes from the mod vigorous feed, is im- 
proved with indudry, flourilhes, and pro- 
duces the fined fruit; nature and art con- 
fpire to raife it; pleafure and profit join to 
make it valuable • and they who find the 

4 *ullcd faults, have Only faid, that a few 
ranches (which run luxuriant through a 
richnefs of natore) might be lopped into 
form to give it a more regular appear- 
ance, 

Having now fpoken of the beauties and 
defers of the original, jt remains to treat 
of the tranflatlon, with the fame view to 
the chief charadleridic. As far as that 
is fecn in thp main parts of the poem, fuch 
as. the fable, manners, and fentiments, 
no tranflator cln prejudice it but by wil* 
iul omidions or contrail ions, it alfo 
breaks out in cVery particular image, dc- 
feription, and iimilei whoever leflens or 
too much foftens thofe, takes off from this 
chief charade r. Il is the fird grand duty 
of an interpreter to «yc his author entire 
and unmaimed ; and mr the red, the dic- 
tion and verflficadoh only are his proper 
province; dnee thefe mUd be his own, but 
the others he is to take ns he finds them. 

It ihouldthen be coniidered, what me- 
thods may afford fome equivalent in our 
langtti^e for the graces of thefe iu the 
Greek. ^ It is certain no literal trandation 
can be to an excellent original in a 
fuperior lati|j;Uage ; but it is a great mif- 
tiKC to Imagine (as many have done) that 
a ndh parapkiuje can make amenos for 
t)ds general defed ; which is no feis in 
danger to lofo the fplric of an ancient* b/ 
demting into the modem manners of ex- 
. |>r^oiu if there be fometimts i dark^ 


nefs, there is often a light in antiquity* 
which nothing better prefehres than a ver- 
fion almod literal. I know no liberties 
one ought to take, but thofe which are 
neceffary for transfufing the fpirit of the 
original, find fupporting the poetical dyle 
of the irandation ; and I will venture td 
fay, there have not been more men mifled 
in former times by a fcrvile dull adherence 
to the latter, than have been deluded iit 
ours by a chiiherical infolent hope of 
raifing and improving their author. It is 
not to be doubted that the fire of the poem; 
is what a tranflator Ihould principally re- 
gard, as it is mod likely to expire in his 
managing: however, it is his fafed way 
to be content with preferving this to his 
utmod in the whole, without endeavouring 
to be more than he finds his author is, in 
any particular place. Jt is a great fccret 
in writing, to know when to be plain, and 
when poetical and figurative; and it is 
what Homer will teach us, if wc will but 
follow modcflly in his footdeps. Where 
his didion is bold and lofty^ let us raile 
ours as high as we can; but where he is 
plain and humble, we ought not to be de- 
terred froth imitating him by the fear of 
incurring the cenfurc of a inerc Englilh 
critic. Nothing that belongs to Hon>cr 
feems to have been more Commonly mif- 
taken than the jud pitch of his dyle; fome 
of his tranflators having fwelled into fuf- 
tidn in a proud confidence of the fublime ; 
others funk into flatnefs in a cold and 
timorous notion of fimplicily. Methinks 
I fee thefe diflerenb followers of Homer, 
fome fweating and draining after him by 
violent leaps and bounds, (the certain 
figns of falfc mettle); others flowly and 
fervilciy creeping in his train, while the 
poet himfclf is all the tiihc proceeding 
With' an unaffeded and equal majcdy be- 
fore them. However, of the two extremes, 
one could fooner pardon frenzy than fri- 
gidity : no author is to be envied for fuch 
toinmcndationsas he may gain by that cha - 
lader ofilyle, which his friends mud agree 
together to call fimplicily, and the reft 
of the world wll call dulnefs^ There it a 
graceful and dignified fimplicity, m well 
at a bald and iordid one, which differ as 
much from cath other as the air of a plain 
n»n from that of a iloven : H is one thing 
to be tricked op, and another not to be 
dreffed at iH. simplicity in the mean be* 
tween oftentaddh im inffictty. ^ ' 

Tint pure' and noble fiitiplkity la nd 
wheie in fuch perfed^ at in the 
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ture and^our author* One may aiHrm, 
with all relpcflt to the infpircd writings, 
that the divine fpirit made ufe of no other 
words but what were intelligible and 
common to men at that time, and in that, 
part of the world; and as Homer is the 
author neareft to thofe, his ftyle muft of 
courfe bear a greater refemblancc to the 
facred books than that of any other wri- 
ter. This confideration (together with 
What has been obferved of the parity 
of fome of his thoughts) may methinks 
induce a tranflator on the one hand .to 
give into feveral of thofe general phrafes 
and manners of expreiTion, which h.ave 
attained a veneration even in our language 
from being ufed in the Old Tillaincnt; 
as on the other, to avoid thofe which have 
been appropriated to the Divinity, and in 
a manner conligncd to inyllery and reli- 
gion. 

For a farther prefervalion of this air of 
fimplicity, a particular Care ibould be 
taken to exprefs with all f^lalnncL thofe 
moral fentenccs and provcibia! fpeeches 
which arc fo numerous in this poet. 
'I’liey have fomething vcneiablc, and I 
may fay oracular, in.tliat unadorned gra- 
vity and Ihortnefs with w'hich they are 
delivered : a grace which would be utterly 
loll by endeavouring to give them what 
we call a more ingenious (th&t is, a mere 
modern) turn in the paraphrafe. 

Perhaps the mixture of fome Grocifms 
and old words, after the manner of Mil- 
ton, if done without too much aftetoion, 
might not have an ill cfFc«Sl in a verfion of 
this particular work, which mod of any 
othet feems to require a venerable antique 
cad But certainly the afe of modern 
terms of war and government, fuch as 
platoon, campaign, junto, of the like (into 
which fome of his tranflators have fallen) 
cannot be allowable ; thofe only excepted, 
without which it is impofliblc to treat the 
fubjefU in any living langu^c. ^ 

There arc two peculiarities in Homer s 
di£lion, whicji are a fort of marks, ^ 
moles, by which every common eye dif- 
tinguilhcs him tt hril fjjHt: thoic who 
arc «ot his greuteft admirers look upon 
them as defeas, and thofe who are, feem 
plcafed with them as beauties. 1 jpeaK 
pf his compound epithets, and of his 
|>etiuons. Many of the former cannot be 
tlone liaarally into Englilh without de- 
vHroying Ae purity of oar language. I 
velieve foch foould be retained as mde 
of themfoly«a bto an comt 


pound, without violence to the ear, or to 
the reccjved rules of compofuion; as wcU 
as thofe which have received a fan^lion 
from the authority of our bcft'pocti, and 
arc become familiar through their ufe of 
them; fuch as the cloud -compelling Jove, 
&c. As for the red, whenever any can 
be as fully and fi-^nificantly exprefled in a 
fingle word as in a compound one, tha« 
courfe to be taken is obvious. ' 

Sonic, that cannot be fo turned as to 
preferve their full image by one or two 
words, may have judicc done them by 
circumlocution; ns the epithet 
to a mountain, would appear little or ridi- 
culous trandated litcially “ leaf-lhaking,’* 
but afFoids a majelhc idea in the peri- 
phrafis : The lofty mountain iluikcs hii 
waving woods.” Othcis that admit of 
didering fignifications, may receive an ad- 
vantage by a judicious vaji.ition accord- 
ing to the occafions on which th^y arc 
introduced. For example, the epithet of 
Apollo, or « Jar- (hoot ingf' is 

capable of two explicationj ; one literal 
inrefpcil to the d.iitsand the enfuins 
of that god; the o'hcr alVgorical with 
regard to the rays of the fun: thcicforc 
in ’fuch places where Apollo is lep.el’cDlcd 
as a goo in pcrlbn, I would ui’e the former 
interpretation; and vvheie the of the 
fun are deferibed, I would make choice 
of the latter. Upon tnc whole, it will be 
nccciTarv to avoid that perpetual repeti- 
tion of the fame epithets which we find in 
Homer; and which, though it might l)« 
accommodated (as has been already (hewn) 
to the car of thofe times, is by no meani 
fo to ours: but ore may wait for oppor- 
tunities of ] 'lacing them, where they de- 
rive an additional beauty from the occt- 
fions on which they arc employed ; and in 
doing this properly, a tranflator may at 
once Ihew his fency and his judgment. 

As for Homer’s repetitions, we may di- 
vide them into three forts; of whole nar- 
rations and fpccchcs, of fingle fentenccs, 
and of one verfe or hemillich. I hope it 
is not imp^iblc to have fuch a regard to 
thefe, as neither to lofc fo known a mark 
of the author on the one hand, nor to offend 
the reader too much on the other. • The re- 
petition is not ungraceful in thofe fpecchii,' 
where the dignity of the fpcaker rendera 
it a fort of infolcncc toalur his words; 
as in the melTagrt from gods to men, or 
from higher powers to inferiors in concerns 
ci'ftate, or where the ceremonial of reli- 
gion fecmi to retj^uire it, in the folemn 
N n 4 
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forms of prayer, oaths, or the like. In have been of an arrogant turiu and an 
other cafcjs 1 believe, the beft rule it, to enthufiaft in poetry. Hu own* boaft of 
be guided by the neamefs, or diftance, at having finilhed half the Iliad in lefi than 
which the repetitions are placed in the fifteen weeks, Ihews with what negligence 
original : when they follow too clofe, one his verfion was performed. But that 
may vary the cxprelTion ; but it is a qaef* which is to be allowed him, and which 
tion, wherher a profefied tranflator be very much contributed to cover his de- 
authorifed to omit any : if they be tedious, fc^ls, is a daring fiery fpirit that animates 
the author is to anfwcr for it. his tranflation, which is fomething like 

It only remains to fpeak of the Verfifi- what one might imagine Homer himielf 
Vation. Homer (as has been faid) is per- would have writ before he arrived at 


pctually applying the found to the fenfe, 
and vaiying it on every new fubjeft. 
This is indeed one of the mod exquilite 
beauties of poetry, and attainable by very 
few : I know only of Homer eminent for 
it in the Greek, and Virgil in Latin. I 
am fcnfible it is what may fometiincshnp- 
j>cn by chance, w'hen a writer is warm, 
and fully podclTcd of his image: how- 
ever it may be reafonably believed they 
dcfigncd this, in whofe verfe it fo niani- 
felUy appears in a fuperior degree to all 
others. Few readers have the ear to be 
judges of it ; but thofe who have, will fee 
i have endeavoured at this beauty. 

Upon the whole, 1 mud confefs myfelf 
utterly incapable of doing judicc to Ho- 
mer, I attempt him in no other hope but 
that which one may entertain without 
much vanity, of giving a more tolerable 
copy of him than any entire tranflation in 
verib has )ct done. Wc have only thofe 
of Chapnuan, Hobbes, and Ogilby. Chap- 
man has taken the advantage of an im- 
meafurable length of verfe, notvvi:hrtand- 
ing which, there is fcarce any pa^aphrafe 
more loofe and rambling than his. He 
h.is frequent interpolations of four or’ fix 
lines, and I remember one in the thir- 
teenth book of the Odyfles, vcr. 312, where 
he has fpun twenty verfes out of two.' 
He is often midaken in fo bold a manner, 
that one mighi thiuk he deviated on cur- 
pofe, if he did not in other places of his 
notes infld fo much upon ’verbal trifles. 
He appears to have had a drong affcAation 
of extracting new meanings out of his 
author, inlbmuch as to promife, in I is 
rliyming preface, a poem of the myderics 
he had revealed in Homer: and perhaps 
he endeavoured to drain the obvious icnfc 


years of diferetion. 

Hobbes has given us a correCl explana- 
tion of the fcnle in general : but for par- 
ticulars and circumdanccs he continually 
lops them, and often omits the mod beau- 
tiful. As for its being clleemed a dole 
tranflation, I doubt not many have been 
led into that error by the (hortnefs of it, 
which proceeds not from his following the 
oiiginal line by line, but from the con- 
tiadions above-mentioned. He fomclimes 
omits whole Amilcs and fentcnces, and is 
now and then guilty of millakcs, into 
which no wilier of his learning could 
have fallen, but thiough carcleflhefs. Hi‘ 
poetiy, aSjWell as Ogllby’s, is too mcar 
tor criticifm. 

It is a g.rcat lofs to the poetical work' 
that Mr, Dryden did not live to tranflatc I 
the Iliad. He has left us only ihc fird I 

bock, and a fmall part of the fixth ; in 
which, if he has in feme places not truly 
interpreted the fenfe, or preferved the 
ant^uitics, it ought to be exculed on ac- 
count of the hailc he was obliged to write 
in. He feems to have had too much re* 
gard to Chapman, whofe words he fomc- 
times copied, and has unhappily followed 
him in paflages where he wanders from 
the original. However, had he tranflated 
the whole work, 1 would no more have 
attempifcd Homer after him than Virgil, 
his verfion of whom (notwithllanding fome 
human errors) is the mod noble an4 
fpi riled tranflation I know in any lan^ ^ 
guage. But the fate of great geniufes is 
like that of great minilkrs, though they 
arc confclTedly the firft in the common- 
wealth of letters, they muft be envied and 
calumniated only for being at the bead 
of it. 


^o this end. His expreflion is involved in 
fuftian, a ftult for which he was remark- 
able in his original writings, as in the 
tragedy of Bu/Jy d*Amboire, &c. In a 
vord, the nature of the man may account 
ibr his whole performance; for he ap- 
l^s, from his preface and remarks, to 


Tlwt which, in my opinion, ought to 
be the endeavour of any one who tranf- 
lates Homer, is above ail things to keep 
alive that fpirit and fire which makes Ku 
chief character: in particular places, where 
the fenfe can bear any doubt, to follour 


the fenfe can bear an 
the Eron^ft and aoi 


doubt, to follOMT 
poetkab at mofi 
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tgrteini with tjiat charaftcr ; to copy him 
in all the variations of his llyle, and the 
different modolations of his numbers ; to 
preferve, in the more aflive or deferiptive 
parts, a warmth and elevation; in the 
more fedate or narrative, a plalnnefs and 
folemnitjr ; in the fpeeches, a fullnefs and 
perfpicuity ; in the fcntenccs, a Ihortnefs 
and gravity : not to neglc^l even the little 
figures and turns on the words, nor fomc- 
times the very call of the periods, neither 
to omit nor confound any rites or cudoms 
of antiquity: perhaps too he ought to in- 
clude the whole in a fhortcr compafs than 
has hitherto been done by any tranfiator, 
who has tolerably preferved either the 
fenfe or poetry. What I would farther 
recommend to him, is to lludy his author 
rather from his own text tl\an from any 
commentaries, how learned foever, or 
whatever figure they may make in the 
cllimation of the world; to con fid er him 
attentively in comparifon with Virgil 
above all the ancients, and with Milton 
above all the moderns. Next thelc, the 
archbilhop of Cambray’s Telcmnchus may 
give him the trued idea of the fpirit and 
turn of our author, and BolTu’s admirable 
treatife of the epic poem the juded notion 
of hii defign and condufl. But after all, 
with whatever judgment and dudy a man , 
may proceed, or with whatever happinefs 
he may perform fuch a work, he mud 
hope to pleafe but a few ; thole only who 
have at once a tade of poctiw, and compe- 
tent learning. For to fatisfy fuch as want 
either, is not in the nature of this under- 
taking ; fmee a mere modern wit can like 
nothing that is not modern, and a pedant 
nothing that is not Greek. 

What I have done is fubmlttcd to the 


obliged to Sr Richard Steele for a very, 
early recommendation of my undertakinr 
to the public. Dr, Swift promoted my ' 
intered with that warmth with wliich he 
always ferves his friend. The humanity 
and fi’auknefs of Sir Samuel Garth arc 
what I never knew wanting on any occi. 
fion. I mud allb acknowledge, with infi- 
nite plcafurc, the many friendly offices, as 
well as fincere criticifms, of Mr. Con- 
greve, who had led me the way in tranf- 
lating (bmc parts of Homer; as I wifh, 
for the fake of the world, he had pre- 
vented me in the red, I mud add the 
names of Mr. Rowe and Dr. Parnell, 
though I (hall take a farther opportunity 
of doing juftice to the lad, whofe good- 
nature (to give it a great panegyric) is 
no lefs extcnfive ^han his learning. The 
favour of thefc gentlemen is not entirely 
undeferveJ by one who bears them fo true 
an afFcdion. But what can 1 fay of the 
honour fo many of the great have done 
me, while the firll names of the age appear 
as my fubferibers, and the mod dilUn- 
guifhed patrons and ornaments of learn- 
ing as chief encouragers? Among 
thefe, it IS a particular plcafure to me 
to find, that my higheft obligations arc to 
fuch who have done mod honour to the 
name of poet : that his grace the duke of 
Buckingham was not difpleafed I fhould 
undcruke the author, to whom he ha« 
given (in hU excellent Ellay) fo complete 
a praife. 

“ Read Hotrer once, and you can re.'ul no mnie ; 

“ Fur die appear fo mean, fo poor, 

" Vrife wjllfcem Prole; bmlbll perfifttorciid, 

" And Homer will be all the bookv you uetd.'* 

That the carl of Halifax was one of the 
firft to favour me, of whom it is hard to 


public, from whofe opinions I am- pre- 
pared to learn; though I fear no judges 
fo little as our bed poets, who arc moll 
fcnfiblc of the weight of tliis tadt. As for 
the word, whatever they (hall pleafe to 
fay, they may give mo feme concern as 
they are unhappy men, but none as they 
are malignant writers. I was guided in 
this tranHation by judgments very differ- 
rentYrcm theirs, and by perfons for whom 
they can have no ktnonefs, if an old 
obkrvation be true, that ihc drongcll an- 
tipathy in the world is rliat of tools to 
men of wdt. Mr. Addiibn was the fird 
wFofc advice determined me to under- 
take this talk, who was plcafcd to write ' 
to me upon tkt occafioo, in fuch terms as 
I ttjeat wirito^ ranity. J was 


fay, whether the advancement of the oolite 
arts is more owing to his gcncroflty or 
his example. ^That fuch a genius as my 
Lord Bolingbrokc, not more dillfnguifhed 
in the great fccnes of budnefs than in 
all the uftful and entertaining parts of 
learning, has not refufed to be the critic 
of thefe dieets, and the patron of their 
writer. And that fo excellent aiv imitator 
of Homer os the noble author of the tra- 
gedy of Heroic Love, lias continued hia 
partiality to me, from my writing Padorali, 
to my attempting the Iliad. 1 cannot deny 
myfcif the pride of coofe|^ng, that 1 have 
had the aavaotage not only of their a4« 
vice for the condu^ in general, but their 
corre£lion of fcyeral particular# o£ thi^ 
uanilatien. 

Icoold 
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I could fajr a ^reat deal pf the pleafure 
of being dillmguilhcd by the earl ofCar- 
narron f but it is almoil abfurd to partU 
tularize any one generous aftion in a per- 
fon whofc whole life is a contiriucd fcrics 
of them, Mr. Stanhope, the prefent fc- 
tretary of ftatc, will pardon my defire of 
having it known that he was pleafed to 
promote this ailair. The pai ticular zeal 
of Mr. Harcourt (the fon of the late lord 
chancellor) gave me a proof how much I 
am honoured in a fliare of his friendrtiip. 

I mud attribute to the fame motive that of 
fcveral others of my friends, to whom all 
acknowledgments are rendered unneceflary 
by the privileges of a familiar correfpon- 
dence : and I am fatisfied I can no better 
way oblige men of their turn, than by my 
filcflcc. 

In Ihort, I have found more patrons 
tlian ever Homer wanted. He would 
have thought himfelf happy to have met 
the fame favour at Athens, that has been 
ihown me by its learned rival, the univer- 
fity of Oxford. If my author had the 
wits of after ages for his dc(endcrs, his 
tranflator has had the Beauties of the pre- 
fent for his advocates} a pleafure too 
great to be changed for any tame in re- 
verfion. And 1 can hardly envy him 
thofc pompous honours he received after 
death, when I rcflcil on the enjoyment of 
fo many agreeable obligations, and cafy 
fHcndihips, which make the fatisfadliou of 
life. This dillinilion is the more to be 
acknowledged, as it is (hewn io mc whofc 
pen has never gratified the prejudices of 
particular parties, or the vanities of parti- 
cular men. Whatever the fuccefs may 
prove, I lhall never repent of an under- 
taking in which I have experienced the 
candoijr and friendihip of fo many perfons 
of merit ; and in which I hope to pafs 
Ibmc of thofc years of youth that are ge- 
nerally M in. a circle of follies, after a 
manner neither wholly unufeful to others, 
nor difagrecable to myfclf. 

S 235* FirgiPs Georgiq,prtr 

JtxeJ to Hr* DryMs Tranjlatm, 

Virgil may be reckoned the firft who 
introduce three new kinds of poetry 
among the Romans, which he copied after 
three the grta^ miftcrs of Greece. 
Theocritui and Homer have Rill difputed 
Ibr the ad\*amagc over him in paRoral 
heroics ; but I think all are unanimous 

in giving him the precedence to Heiiod in 


Acts tU fUdst 

his Georgies. The truth of it is, the (ivcct- 
nefs and rufticity of a paftoral cannot befo 
well exprclTed in any other tongue as in 
the Greek, whfen rightly mixed and quali- 
fied with the Doric dialift ; nor can the 
majefty of an heroic poem any where ap- 
pear fo well as in this language, which has 
a natural greatnefs in it, and can be often 
rendered more deep and fonoroos by tlic 
pronunciation of the lonians. But in the 
middle ftyle, where the writers in both 
tongues arc on a level, we fee how far Vir- 
gil has excelled all who have written 4n the 
fame way with him. 

There has been abundance of criticifm 
^pen^ on VirgiBs Pallorals and iEnekis* 
but the Georgies area fubjeft which none 
of the critics have fufficicntly taken into 
their confideration ; moft of them pafling 
it over in filcnce, or calling it under the 
fame head with Pailoral ; a divifion by no 
means proper, unlefs we fuppofe the Ityle 
of r. hulbandman ought to be imitated in 
a Gcorgic, as that of a Ihcpherd is in 
Pailoral. But though the fcenc of both 
thefe poems lies in the fame place, the 
fpeakeis in them are of a quite diftcrenl 
charailcr, fincc the precepts of hulbandry 
arc not to be delivered with the fimplicity 
of a plowman, but with the addrefs of a 
poet. No rules thcrefoie that relate to 
Pailoral can any way afFeft the Georgies* 
fincc they fall under that clafs of poetry 
which confills in giving plain and diredi 
inftr6dions to the reader ; whether they be 
moral duties, as thofe of Theognis and 
Pythagoras ; or philofophical fpcculationsi 
as thole of Aratus and Lucretius ; or rules 
of pradlicc, as thofe of HeBod and YirgiL 
Among ihcfe different kinds of fubjeSs* 
that which the Georgies go upon is, I 
think, the meancR and lead improving, but 
the moft plcafing and deligmful. Pre- 
cepts of morality, befides the natural cor- 
ruption of our tempers, which makes us 
averfe to them, are fo abftrafted from ideas 
of fenfe, that they fcldom give an oppor- 
tunity fbr thofe beautiful deferiptions and 
images which are the fpirit and life of 

S . Natural philofophy has indeed 
e objedls to work upon, but then it 
often puzzles the reader with the intricacy 
of its notions, and perplexes him with the 
multitude of its difputes. But this kind 
of poetry I am now fpeoking of# addieflea 
itfeif whtdly to the imaginatmn : it is alto« 
gether conver^t among the fields and 
woods, and has Ui6 mo! d^ghtM part 
of nanic Sot it^ provinoew raiib ii| 
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fcur minds a plcafing variety of fcenes and 
landfcapcs, whilil it teaches us, and makes 
the dry eft of its precepts look like a de- 
fcription. * A Georgic therefore is fome 

* part of the fcience of hufbandrjr putinto 
‘ a pleafing drefs, and fet off with all the 

* beauties and embellilhments of poetry/ 
Kow fince this feknee of hufbandry is ofa 
very large extent, the poet fhews his fkill 
in Singling out fuch precepts to proceed on, 
as are ufeful, and at the fame time moft 
capable of ornament, Virgil was fo well 
acquainted with this fecret, that to fet off 
his firfi Georgic he has run into a fet of 
precepts, which are almoll foreign to his 
fubjeft, in that beautiful account he gives 
us of the figns in nature, which precede iho 
changes of the weather. 

And if there be lo much art in the 
choice of fit picccpfs, there is much more 
requircii in the treating of them, that they 
may fall in after eiich other by a natural 
unforced method, and (hew themfelves in 
the bell andmoft advantageous light. They 
ftiould all be fo finely wi ought together in 
the lame piece, that no coarfe fcam may 
dilcover where they join ; as in a curious 
,brede of nccdle-work one colour fails’awav 
by fuch jull degrees, and another rtfes io 
infenfibly, that we fee the variety without 
being able TO diftingnilh the total vaniih- 
big of the one from the firll appearance of 
the other. Nor is it fuliicient to range 
and difpofe this body of precepts into a 
'clear and eafy method, unlcfs they are de- 
livered to us in the moft pleafing and 
agreeable manner ; for there are Tcveral 
ways of conveying the fame truth to the 
inind of man ; and to choofe the plea- 
fanteft of thefc tvays, is that which chiefly 
difiinguifties poetry from profc, and makes 
Virgirs rules of hulbandry pleafanter to 
read than Varro’s. Where the profe- 
Vritcr tells us plainly what ought to be 
rione, the poet often conceals the precept 
in a defcripiion, and reprefents his coun- 
tryman performing the aftion in which he 
would inftru^ his reader. Where the one 
'fets out, as fully and dillinttly as he can, 
all the parts of the truth which he would 
Communicate to us ; the other finglcs out 
the moft pleafing circumftancc of this 
truth, and fo conveys the whole in a more, 
diverting manner to the underftandine, 
I fbll give One inftance out of a roul- 
^ude OT thb nature that might be found 
Jo th« Georgies, where the reader may 
Ice the different ways Virgil has taken to 
Catprefs the feme mng, and how meth 


pleafanter every manner of exprtffion is. 
than the plain and direct mention of jt 
would have been. It is in the fecood 
Gcorgic, where he tells us what trees will 
bear grafting on each other: 

F,t farpe altetius nmos Impune videmus 
Vertrre m altciius, mutatamquo infita mils 
Ferre pynim, tt prunis lapidofa robefeere coma, 

— Stei lies Pl.it.'iiii malos geflere vilemes, 

Cjftnnca fngos, ornufqiio incanuii albo 
Floi c pyij ! C Lindt fms fitgirt Jub ulm, 

Nec I'ingum tempusi ii ingens 

Kxnt ad coeluni ramis fclicibiis arbos ( 

Mtiatmquc frondci ct nonfua poma. 

Here wc fee the poet confidcred all the 
cfFcils of this union Detween trees of diffe- 
rent kinds, and took notice of that effeft 
which had the moll furprife, and by con- 
fequence the moll delight in it, tocxprcfi 
the cap.uity that was in them of being 
thus united. This way of writing is every 
where mu(;h in ufc among the poets, and 
is particularly praftifed by Virgil, who 
loves to fuggelt a truth indirctily, and 
withbut giving us a full and open view of 
it, to let ks fee juft fo much as will natural- 
ly lead the imagination into all the parts 
that lie concealed. This is wonderfully 
diverting to the underftanding, thus to re- 
ceive a precept, that enters, as it were, 
through a bye- way, and to apprehend m 
idea that oraWs a whole tram after it* 
For here the mind, which is always de- 
lighted with its own difcovcrics, only takes 
the hint from the poet, and feems to work 
out ihe%eft by the ftrength of her own 
faculties. 

But fince the inculating precept upon 
precept, will at length prove tirefome to 
the reader, if he meets with no entertain- 
ment, the poet muft take care not to in- 
cumber his poem with too much bufinefi; 
but fomciimcs to relieve the fubje^l with a 
moral refleflion, or let It reft a while, for 
the fake of a pleafant and pertinent di- 
greflion. Nor is it fufficient to runout 
into beautiful and diverting digrcffions (as 
it is generally thought)' unlefs they are 
brought in aptly, and arc fomething of a 
piece with the main df fign of the Georgic ; 
for they ought to have a remote alliance 
at lead to the fubjed, that fo the whole 
poem may be more uniform and agreeable 
lu all its parts. Wc foould never quite 
lofc fight of the coun^, though we are 
fometimet entertained with a oiftant pto- 
fped of it Of this nature are Virgil^i 
deforiptioni of theortginaiof agriculture, 
of the fnmfoineli of Italy, of a countpr 
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life, and the like, which are not brought in 
by force, but naturally rife out of the prin- 
cipal atgument and defign of the poem. 

1 know no one digrefGon in the Georgies 
that may feem to cont radial this obferva- 
tion, bcfidcs that in the latter end of the 
£rft book, where the jxictlaunches out into 
a difeourfe of the battle of Pharfaiia, and 
rfic aftions of Auguftus. But it is worth 
■while to confider, how admirably he has 
turned the coprfe of his narration into its 
proper channel, and iiKidc his hulbandman 
concerned even in what relates to the bat- 
ik, in ihofe inimitable lines : 

ScHicel et tempos venicticiim fintbnsillis 
^Igiicola incuivotcri.'.ni uiolitus aiairo, 

Exefa iiivenict, fc.ibj .i i iiVij;iae pila : 

gr.wibus raftih f;aleas jui'fahit i tunes, 
CratHlitwpie effoiHs rairabitm- olfa fepiilchns. 

And afterwards, fpcaking of Augullus’s 
actions, he ftill remembers that agriculture 
ought to be fome way hinted at through- 
out tl\c whole poem ; 

———Non iilli:s nrarro 

Dijiniw honos ; iqtub nt abilti^tt* arva cnlonis • 

JU curv* rigiilum talccs amftanlurm enfem. 

We now come to the ftyle which is pro- 
per to a Gcorgic ; and indeed this is tJie 
part on which the poet muft lay out all h^s 
ftrength, that his words may be warm and 
glossing, and that every thing he deferibes 
may immediately prefent itfcTf, and rife up 
to the reader’s view. He ought, in parti- 
cular, to be careiul of not letting his fubjed 
debak his llyk, and betray hin^ into a 
meannefs of exprclfion, but every where to 
keep up his verfe, in all the pomp of num- 
bers and dignity of words. 

1 think notiiing which is a phrafe or 
faying in common talk ihould be admitted 
into a ferious poem ; becaufe it takes off 
from the folcroniiy of the exoreffion, and 
gives it too’ great a turn ot fa'miliariiy ; 
much lefs ought the low phrafes and terms 
of art that are adapted to kufbandry, have 
any place iu fuch a worft is the Georgic, 
which is no*t to appear in the natural fim- 
plicity and.nikednefs of its fubjefl, hut in 
the pkafanteft drefi ilttt poetry can bellow 
on it. Thus Vir^l/to deviate from the 
common, focm of words, would not make 
ufe of tmpen but in his firjl verfe ; 
and every where ejfe abounds with meu- 
phors, Gredfim, and circomlocdUons, to 
civfc bis verfe the greater pomp, and pre- 
icrve tc from fmklng into a plebdan Ayle. 
,^d hcreiu conto yirgWf maHer-picce, 


who has not only excelled all other poetSj 
but even himfelf in the language of his 
Georgies ; where we receive more llrong 
and lively ideas of things from his words, 
than we could have done from the objed? 
thcmfelves; and find our imaginations 
more affeiled by his deferiptions, than they 
would have been by the very fight of wliat 
he deferibes. 

1 fhall now, after this fhort feeire of 
rules, confider the different fuccefs that 
Hefiod and Virgil have met with in this 
kind of poetry, which may give us foinc 
further notion of the excellence of the 
Georgies. To begin with Htfiod; if we 
may guels at his charafter fiom iiis wiit- 
ings, he had much more of the hulbdt.d- 
man tlian the poet in his temper : he was 
wondet fully grave, difcrcet, and fiugnl j he 
lived altogether in the country, and was 
probably, for his great prudence, the oracle 
of the whole neighbourhood. Thcfe 
rinciplcs of good hulhandry ran through 
is works, and direrted him to the choice 
of tillage and merchandize, for the fubjccl 
of that which is the moll celebrated of 
them. He is every where bent on itiflruc- 
tion, avoids all manner of digrclTions, and 
docs not llir out of the field once in the 
whole Georgic. His method in deferibing 
month after month, with its proper feafons 
and employments, is too grave and fimple; 
it takes off fiom the furprife and variety 
of the poem, and makes the whole look 
hut like a modern almanack in verfe. The 
reader is carried through a courfe of wea- 
ther, and may before-hand guefs whether 
he is to meet witli fnow or rain, clouds or 
funihine, in the next defeription. His de- 
feriptions indeed have abundance of na- 
ture in them, but then it is nature in her 
fiinplicity and undrefs. Thus when he 
fpeaks of January, <* The wild beads, 
lays he, “ run Ihivering through the woods, 
“ with their heads (looping to the ground, 
** and their tails clapt between their legs \ 

the goats and oxen are almoll -flea’d 
** with cold I but it is not fo bad with the 
“ Iheep, becaufe they have a thick coat 
** of wool about'thcm. I'he old men too 
** are bitterly pinched with the weather j 
•* but the young girls feel nothing of it, 
" who fit at home with their mothers by 
** a w arm fire-lidc.’* Thus docs the old 
gentleman give himfelf up to a look kind 
of tattle, rather than endeavour after ajul^ 
poetic;il defeription. Nor has be Ihcwit 
more of art or judgment in thfe precept^ 
he has given whkh lut (own fo 
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thick, that tkcy clog the poem too much, 
and are often fo minute and full of circum- 
ftanccs, that they weaken and unnerve his 
verfe. But after all, we are beholden 
to him for the firll rough ikctch of a 
Georgia : where we may ftill difeover 
fomething venerable in tl\c antiq^uenefs of 
the work; but if we would fee tnc di-fign 
enlarged, the figures reformed, the colour- 
ing laid on, and the whole piece finilhcd, 
Ue mull expc^l it from a gi eater mailer’s 
hand. 

Virgil has drawn out the rules of tillage 
and planting into two books, w hich Hcfiod 
has difpatched in half a one; but has lo 
raifed the natural rudenefs and fimplicity 
of his fubjed, with fuch a lignlficancy of 
evprcirion, fuch a pomp of \eife, fuch va- 
riety of tranfitions, and fuch a folcmn air 
in hii. jefledions, that if we look on both 
poets together, we fee in one the plainnefs 
of a downright countryman, and in the 
orlier fomething of rulllc majell), like that 
of a Roman didator at the plow-i.dl. He 
delivers the meanell of liis picccpis with a 
kind of grandeur; he breaks the clods and 
tdles the dung about with an air of giace- 
fulncfs. His prognollications of the wea- 
ther are taken out of Aratus, where we 
may fee how judicioufly he has picked out 
thofe that are moll proper for his hulband- 
man’s obfervation; how he has enforced 
the expreffion, and heightened the images, 
which he found in the original. 

Thefecond bock has more wit in it, and 
a greater boldnefs in its metaphors, than any 
of the rell. The poet, with a great beauty, 
applies oblivion, ignorance, wonder, dc- 
firc, and the like, to his trees. 'J he lall 
Georgic has indeed as many metaphors, 
but not fo daring as this; fur human 
tlioughts and palfions may be more natu- 
rally aferibed to a bee, than to an inani- 
mate plant. He who reads over the plca- 
furcs of a country life, as they arc de- 
feribed by Virgil in the latter end of this 
Book, can fcarce be of Virgil’s mind, in 
preferring even the life of a philofopher 
to it. . 

We may, I think, read the poet’s clime 
in his dclcription ; for he feems to have 
been in a fwcatat the writing of it: 

*7* ' I 0 qais me gelid is fob moniibus ffacmi 
Siftar, etiogenti ramopura protegat umbril 

And u every where mentioning among 
Bis chief pleafures, the coolncls of his 
Blades and rivers, vales and grottos; which . 
• more ootthero jfije't Vould have omitted, 
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for the defeription of a funny hill and firc- 
fide. , * 

The third Georgic feems to be the moll 
laboured of them all ; there is a wonderful 
vigour and fpirit in the defeription of the 
horfe and chariot-race. The force of love 
is reprefented in noble inll.'inces, and very 
fublimc expreflions. The Sc> thian winter- 
piece .appears fo very cold and bleak to 
the eye, that a man' can fcarce look on it 
without jliivering. The murrain at the end 
has .all the cxprdTivencfs that words can 
give. It was here that the poet drained * 
hard to outdo Lucretius in the defeription 
ol liis p].aoue ; .and if the reader uouM fee 
what luccefs he had, he may find it at large 
in Scaligcr. 

But Virgil feems no whcic fo well 
plcafcd as nh/n he got aniong his bees, 
in the fomth Geory/ic ; and ennobles the 
adions ot io trivi.il a cre.iiuic, with meta- 
phors drawn lioin the moil important voi;- 
ccins of mankind. liis vcrics arc not in 
a greater )ioifc..and hurry in the battles of 
ylineas and 'rurnus, llian in the engage- 
ment of two f\s .11 ms. And as in his yiaR'ii 
lie compares the labours of his 'I'ntjans to 
thofe' of bees and pjfmitcs, here he com- 
pares the labours of the bees lo thofe of l!ic 
Cyclops. In lliort, the lad Geor'dc 
was a good prelude to the /Lsueis; and 
very well flicwcd what the poet could do 
in the defeription of what was really great, 
by his defciibing the mock grandeur of an 
infed with fo good a grace, 'i’hcrc i$ 
more plealantiKb in the little platform of 
a garden, which he gives u.j about rhemid- 
dle of tltis book, liian in all the fpacious 
walks and water-works of Rapin. The 
fpeech of i’roteus at the end can lu vor be 
enough admired, and was indeed very fit 
to conclude fo divine a woik. 

After t.bis paiticular account of the 
be.iuties in the Georgies, 1 fhould in the 
next place endeavour to point out its itn* 
perfedions, if it has any. But though I 
think there are fomc few parts in it that 
are not fo beautiful as the refi, I (hall not 
prefurac to name them, as rather fiifpcd- 
ing my own judgment, than I can believe 
^ fault to be in that poem, which lay fo 
long under Virgil’s corredion, and had hij 
lafl hand put to it. The firft Georgic 
was probably burleftfoed in ^ author’s, 
life time ; for we ilili find m the fehtdiaHs 
a verfe that ridicules part of a line tranf- 
lated from Hefiod— ura,fir$ nvJm* 
—And we way cafily guefit at the ]odg. 
m^t of this exiraofdiflar/ critic, whoever 

he 



he was, fromhiscenfuring in this particular 
precept. We may be lure Virgil would 
not have tranflated it from Hcfiod, had he 
not difeovered fome beauty in it ; and in> 
deed the beauty of it is what I have before 
obferved to be frequently met with in 
Virgil, the delivering the precept fo indi- 
reAly, and fingling out the particular cir- 
cumilances of fowing and plowing naked, 
to fuggeft to us that thefc employments 
are proper only in the hot feafon of the 
year. 

I ihall not here compare the dyle of the 
Georgies with that of Lucretius, which the 
reader may fee already done in the pre> 
face to the fecond volume of Dryden’s 
hdifcellany Poems ; but Ihall conclude this 
poem to be the moft complete, elaborate, 
and fimihed piece of all antiquity. The 
indeed, is of a nobler kind ; but 
the Georgic is more perfeft in its kind. 
The iEncis has a greater variety of beau- 
ties in it, but thofe of the Georgic are more 
cxquifuc. In Ihort, the Georgic has all the 
perfeftion that can be expefted in a poem 
written by the greateft poet in the flower 
of his age, when his invention was ready, 
his imagination warm, his judgment fettled, 
and all his faculties in their full vigour and 
maturity. ' Addtjln. 

§ 236. 0 / Heathen 

Deities. 

1. CoELUs and Terra: Coclus is 
faid to be the fon of the Air, great father 
of the gods, and hulband of Terra the 
daughter of the Earth ; by whom he had 
the Cyclops, Oceanus, Titan, the Hundred 
Giants, and many other children, the moll 
eminent of which was Saturn. 

Mothing is more uncertain that what is 
related of Ccelus and Terra ; and the whole 
fable plainly feems to fignify that the Air 
and Earth were the common father and 
parent of all created beings. .Coelus was 
called Uranus by the Greeks, and Terra 
was alfo named Vella ; Ihe preftded over 
all feafts and banquets ; and the firll fruits 
of the earth were offered to her in the moll 
folemn facrificcs. According to the fable, 
Coelus was dethroned by his youngeil fon 
Saturn, and wounded by him, to prevent 
his having more children. 

2. Sat u UK. Saturn was the fon of 
Coelus and Terra, and the moll ancient 
of ail the gods. Titan, his elder brother, 

- refigned his bhUi-right to him, on condi- 
t^t he ihoiild deftroy aU his male 


iffue, that the empire of the world mlghf 
in time fall to his poflerity. Saturn ac- 
cepted of this condition; but Titan after- 
wards fufpeding that his brother had broke 
the contraft between them, made war 
againll him, and kept him in prifon ; from 
whence he was rcleifed by his fon Jupi- 
ter, and rc-inllated in his government : he 
was afterwards dethroned by Jupiter him- 
fclf. 

Saturn being driven from his throne, 
left the kingdom, and went into Italy, and 
there lived with king Janus. That part 
of Italy where he concealed himfelf was 
called Latium. 

He is reprefented as the emblem of 
Time, with a feythe in his hand ; and in 
his time, it is faid, was the golden age of 
the earth, when the ground yielded all 
forts of fruit without culture, and Allra a, 
or Jultice, dwelt among men, who lived 
together in perfed love and amity. 

'Ehe Saturnalia, or Fealls of Satuin, 
were inllituted by Tullus king of the Ro- 
mans; or, according to Lii y, by Sempro- 
nius and Minutias the ccnluls. 

3. Cybele. Cybelc was the wife of 
Saturn, and accounted mother of the god 
fhe was called Ops by the Latins, and Rhea 
by the Greeks. She was alfo named Bona 
Mater, Vella, and Terra. 

Cybele hath her head crowned with 
towers, and is the goddefs of cities, gar- 
rifons, and all things that the earth fuf- 
tains. She is the earth itfclf, on which 
arc built many to\vers and callles. 

In her hand die carries a key, becaufc, 
in winter the earth locks up her treal'urcs, 
which in the fpring llac unloofes, brings 
forth and difpenfes with a plentiful hand. 

She is feated in a chariot, becaufe the 
earth hangs in the air, being poifed by its 
own weight. Her garments weic painted 
with flowers of various colours, and figured 
with images of fevcral creatures ; whicK 
needs no explanation, iince every one 
knows, that luch a drefs is fuitable to the 
earth. 

Divine honours wjre daily paid to this 
goddefs ; and the priells of Cybele per- 
formed their facrificcs with a confure4 
noife of timbrels, pipes, cymbals, and other 
inilruments ; and $he facrificants profaned 
both the temple of their goddefs, ^nd the 
ears of their hearers, with howjuig, rioL 
and every kind of wantonnefs. " ^ 

The priefts of this goddefs were called 
p^lli^ from 4 river m 
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vcre alfocallcd Coretes, Corybantps, Tel- 
chines» Cabin, and Ida;i Daflyli, 

^ Jupiter, Jupiter, fon of Saturn 
and Cybelc, or Ops, is the father and king 
of gods and men. He is reprefented fit- 
ting on a throne of ivory and gold, hold- 
ing thunder in his right hand, and in the 
Icn, a feepter made, of Cyprus; which 
wod, being free from corruption, is a 
fymbol of eternal empire. On this feep- 
ter fits an eagle; either becaufe he was 
brought up by that bird, or that hereto- 
fore the eagle fitting upon his head, por* 
tended his reign; or becaufe In the war 
againll the Giants, it broaght him the 
thunder, and thence was called his Armour- 
bearer. He had golden lliocs, and an 
embroidered cloak, adorned with vaiious 
llowers, and figures of animals. 

He was educated, as well as horn, upon 
Ida, a mountain in Crete; but by whom, 
tlie variety of opinions is wondcriul. 

There are foinc who affirm, that he was 
nurfed by the Curctes, or Corybantes ;fomc 
by the Nymphs ; and fomc by Amalthea, 
daughter of Mdiflus king of that ifland. 
Others, on the contrary, have recorded, 
that he was fed by the bees with honey ; 
others, by goat’s milk. 

They add befides, that the goat being 
dead and the fkin pulled off, Jupiter made 
of it a fliicld, called Aigis, which he ufed 
afterwards in the battle againil the Giants. 

Jupiter, after he haddepofed his fithcr 
Saturn fiom the throne, and expelled him 
tiie kingdom, divided the parental inheri- 
tance with' his two brothcis, Neptune and 
J’luto. He fo obliged and alliilcd mankind 
by great favours, that he not only got the 
title of Jupiter, but alfo obfined divine 
honours, and was ellcemcd the common 
father of gods and men. ■ 

Jupiter had names almoll innumerable; 
which he obtained, either from the places 
where he lived, and wherein he was wor- 
fliipped, or from the various aflions of his 
life. 

The Greeks called him Ammon or Ham- 
mon, which fignifics /anii)\ He obtained 

this name firllin Lybia, where he was wor- 
ftiippcd under the figure, of a ram ; becaufe 
when Bacchus was atbirl^ in tlie defarts of 
Arabia, and implpred the affiHance of 
Jupiter, Jupiter appeared in the form of a 
f am, opened a fountajo with hi| foot, and 
ilifeovered 4 fo him. 

He was called Capitolinus, from the 
Ipi^itoline oo the whereof he hw 
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the firft temple that ever was built in 
Rome ; which Tartjuin the Elder firll vow» 
ed to build, Tarqum the Proud did build, 
and Horatius the Conful dedicated. He 
was bcfides called Tarjpeius, for the Tar- 
peianrockon which this temple was built. 
He was alfo Itylcd Optimus Maximus, 
from his power and wiliiagncfs to profitall 
men. 

The title of Dodonxus was given Jupi- 
ter from the city Dodona in Chaonia, 
which w .is fo called from Dodona, a nymph 
of the fca. Near to this city was a grove 
facred to him, which w.is planted with oaks, 
and famous, bccaufc in it was the molt 
ancient oracic of all Greece. 

The name Feretrius was given him, be- 
caufe after the Romans had overcome their 
enemies they carried tlie imperial fpoib 
(Spolia Opima) to Ids temple. Romulus 
lirlt prefented fuch fpoils to Jupiter, after 
he had (lain Acron, king of Cwnina ; and 
Cornelius Gallus ollered the fame fpoils, 
after he had conquered Tolumnius, king 
ofHctruria; and, thiidly, M. M.arcellus, 
when he had vanquiihed Viridomarus king 
of the Gauls. 

Thofe fpods were called Opima, which 
one gencj.ll took from the other in battle. 

He is alfo named Olympius from Olym- 
pus, the n.imc of the mailer who taught 
him, and of the heaven wherein he re. 
fidc!. 

'Fhe Giecks called him Urr)^ (Sotfr) 
Servator, the Saviour, bccaulehc delivered 
them Irom the Mcdcs. 

He was likcwile called Xcnius,or Hof, 
pltalis; hecaufc he was thought the author 
of the lawi and culloins concerning hofpi- 
tality. 

5. Juno. Juno was the Queen of 
IKavcn, both the filler and wife of Jupi- 
ter; the daughter of Saturn and Ops; 
born in t!ic iliand Samo.s, where Ihc lived 
while ihc continued a virgin. 

Juno became extremely jcalousof Jupi- 
ter, and never ceafed to perplex the ctul- 
dren he lud by his nnftrefiw. She wai 
mother of Vulcan, Mars, and Hebe j Ihc 
was alfo called Lucina, and prcfidcd over 
marriages and births ; and 11 reprefented 
in a chariot drawn by peacocks, with a 
fcepter in her right hand, and a crown oti 
her head ; her perfon was aoguft, her car- 
riage noble, and her drefs elegant and 

the daughter of Thaumai and Ekc^ 
WStf iervani and pecoiiw meilengerof 
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Jimo» Bccaufe of her fwiftncfs, fhc is 
painted with wings, fitting on a rainbow. 
It was her office to unloofe the fouls of 
dying women from the chains of the 
body. 

6< Ai^OLto. Apollo is deferibed as a 
beardlcfs youth, with long hair, crowned 
with laurel, and (hining in an embroidered 
•Tcllment ; holding a bow and arrows in his 
right hand, and a harp in the left. Some- 
times he is feen with a fliield in the one 
hand, and the Graces in the other. The 
power of this god is threefold ; in hea- 
ven, where he is called Sol; in earth, 
where he is named Liber Pater ; and in 
hell, where he is llyled Apollo. lie ge- 
nerally is painted with a harp, Ihield, and 
arrows. 

He was the fon of Jupiter and Latona. 
His mother, who was the daughter of 
Cajus the Titan, conceived twins by Ju- 
piter: at which Juno being incenfed, lent 
the ferpent Python againlT her ; Latona, 
to avoid the intended milqhicf, fled into 
the illand Delos, where flic brought forth 
Apollo and Diana at the fame birth. 

By the invention of phyfic, mufic, poe- 
try, and rhetoric, he uefervedly prefided 
over the Mufes. He alfo taught the arts 
of foretelling and archery ; by which he 
fo much obliged mankind, that he was en- 
rolled in the number of the gods. 

He deftroyed all the Cyclops, the 
forgers of Jupiter^i thunderbolts, with his 
arrows, to revenge the death of his fon 
VEfculapius, whom Jupiter had killed with 
his thunder, bccaufe, by the power of phy. 
fic, he reftored the dead to life again. 

lie fell violently in love with the virgiA 
Daphne, fo famous for her modefty. When 
he purfued her (he was changed into a 
laurel/ tlie moll challe of trees ; which is 
never corrupted with the violence of heat 
or cold, but remains always flouriflung, 
always pure. 

Apollo rnifed the walls of the city of 
Troy by the mafic of his harp alone ; and 
was challenged by Marfyas, a proud mu- 
fician ; but the ^ flayed him alive, be- 
caufe he prefum^ to contend with him in 
his pwn art, and afterwards turned him 
into a river, Alfo when Midas, king of 
Phrygia, foolilhly determined the vklory 
to the god Pan, when Apollo and he fang , 
together, ApoOo ftretched hb ears to the 
Ico^ and lhape of afles cars. . 1 

This god iad many names* Kc is 


called Cynthius, from the mountain Cyn- 
thus in tne liland of Delos ; from whence 
Diana is alfo c^led Cynthia ; and Delks, 
from the fame ifland, becaufe he was bom 
there. 

He is called Delphicus, from the city 
Delphi in Boeotia, where he had the moll 
famous temple in the world. They fay, 
that this famous oracle became dumb at 
the birth of our Saviour ; and when Au- 
gullus defired to know the reafon of its 
nlencc, the oracle anfwered him, That, in 
Judaea, a child was born, who was the Su- 
preme God, and had commanded him to 
depart, and return no more anfwers. 

He is called Paean, cither from allaying 
forrows, or from his exaft Ikill in hunting, 
wherefore he is armed with arrows. 

He is called Phoebus, from the fwiftnefs 
of his motion, or from his method Of heal- 
ing by purging. 

He was named Pythius, not only from 
the ferpent Python, which he had killed, 
but likewife from afleing and confuliing ; 
for none among the gods delivered more 
refponfes than he ; cfpecially in the temple 
which he had at Delphi, to which all na- 
tions reforted, fo that it was called the 
oracle of all the earth. Thcfe oracles 
were given out by a young virgin, called 
Pythia from Pythius, one of Apollo’s 
names. 

7. Sol. Sol, who cnlighteneth the 
world, is efteemed the fame as Apollo. 
He was the father of Phston by Clymene ; 
and, as a proof of his paternal atfeflion, 
promifed to grant his fon whatever he 
fliould requeil. The rafli youth alkcd the 
guidance of his chariot for one day : Sol 
in vain ufed every argument to difluade 
him from th^ enterprize; but having 
fworn by the river Styx, an oath it was 
unlawful for the gods to violate, unwil- 
lingly granted his requeft, and gave him 
the ncccflary inftruAions for his beha- 
viour. 

Phseton, tranfwrtcd with Joy, mounted 
the chariot, and Vg*“ the flaming 
but they fiiSing the ignorance of 
their new driver, ran through the aif, and 
fet both heaven and earth on fire. Jupiter, 
to prevent a total conflagration, flruck 
Phaeton with thunder from his chariot, 
and plunged hiih into the river Po. Hil 
fillers, Phaethufa, Lampetia, and Phoebe, 
tad alfo Cycnua hi$ friend, immoderately 
bewrikd hit death on tho bmdu of th# 
t river; 
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river ; and, by the pity of the gods, his 
Mers were changed into poplar trees, and 
his*fticnd Cycnus into a fwan. 

I 8. Mercury. Mercury, fon of Ju- 
piter and Maia, daughter of Atlas, was 
the god of eloquence and merchandize, 
and meflenger of the gods. 

He is reprefcntcd a young man, with a 
cheerful countenance, an honed look, and 
lively eyes; fair without paint, with wing- 
ed ihoes and hat, and holding in his hand 
a winged rod, bound about with two fer- 
pcnts. 

He had many remarkable qualities, on 
account of which they worlhippcd him as 
a goJ. He is faid to have invented letters, 
and the ufe of them : it is evident, that he 
excelled in eloquence, and the faculty of 
fpeaking; and therefore was accounted the 
god of rhetoric and oratory. He is re- 
ported to have been the firll inventor of 
contrails, weights, and meafures : he alfo 
taught the arts of buying, felling, and 
tralHc; and thence was called the god of 
merchants, and of gain. 

In the art of thieving, he far exceeded 
<all the (harpers that ever liave been, and is 
named the Prince and God of Tricking. 
The very day in which he was born, he 
llole away the cows of king Admetus, 
though attended by Apollo himfelf ; who, 
while he complained of the theft, and bent 
his bow with an intent of revenge, found 
himfelf robbed of his quiver and arrows 
alfo. 

He was a wonderful mailer at making 
peace i and pacified not only mortals, but 
alfo the gods thcmfelves, when they quar- 
relled. This feculty is fignified by the 
rod which he holds in his hand, and which 
formerly he got from Apollo, to whom he 
had before given a harp. 

^ He had aivers offices : the chief were, 
to carry the commands of Jupiter; alfo to 
attend oerfons dying, to unloofe their fou’s 
from the chains of the body, and carry 
t^hem down to hell: likewife to revive, 
^nd replace into new bodies, thofc that 
had already compleated their time in the 
^yfian fields. 

94 Mars. Maw, the fon of 
Jono, or, is related by Ovid, of 
Jw only, who conceived him by the 
a Sovf$t fbewed her by Flora. 

' Miwls the god of war, fierce in afpe^l, 
^rn kcottotenance, and terrible iadreis : 
k tchariot drami by two horfei, 


which are driven by a dillraded worn in. 
He is covered with armour, and brandiihes 
a ^ear in hit right hand. Sometimes 
he is reprefcntcd fitting on horfeback, 
formidable with his.^ whip and fpcar, 
with a cock near him, the emblem of 
watchfulncfs. 

His fervants are Fear and Terror. Dif- 
cord alfo goes before in a tattered gar- 
ment, and Clamour and Anger follow 
him. 

Bcllona, goddefs of war, is the compa- 
nion ‘Of Mars, or, according to others, 
his filler or wife. She prepares for him 
his chariot and horfes, when he goes to 
battle. 

His name, Mars, fets forth the power 
and inlluence he has in war, where he 
preliJes over the foldiers. ' 

He is called Gradivus, frbm his ftatc- 
linefs in marching, or from his vigour in 
brandilhing his fpcar. 

He is called Quirinus from Quris, or 
Quiris, fignifying a fpcar. This name was 
afterwards attributed to Romulus, who, 
with Remus, was dteemed the fon of Mars; 
from whom the Romans were called Qui- 
rites. 

10. Bacchus. Bacchus was fon of 
Jupiter and Scmele, and is (aid to have 
been nourilhed by Jupiter in his thigh on 
the death of his mother. As foon as he 
was born, he was committed to the care 
of Silenus and the Nymphs, to be brought 
up; and, in reward for their fcrvice, 
the Nymphs were received into heaven, 
and there changed into Ibrs called the 
Hyades, ^ ^ , , , 

Bacchus is a filthy, (haroefui, and immo- 
deft god; with a body naked, red face, 
lafcivious look, fwoln checks and belly, 
difpirited with luxury, and intoxicated 

with wine. , , . . 

He is crowned with ivy and vine-lcavci, 
and in his hand holds a ihyrfus for a feep- 
tcr His chariot is drawn fomctimes by 
tygers and lions, foraetimes by lynxes 
and panthers; a^drunken band of Saiyit, 
Demons, and Nymphs, prefidmg over tha 
winc-prcfics, fairies of kc fountains, and 
pricileiTcs, attend him as his guard, and 
old SUenus, riding on an afi, brings up 

^B^chtts invented fo many things ufeM 
to mankind, either in fimtog contto- 
verfies, bniidkg cities, tnaamg laWi, or 
obtaining viaorici, that for this 
he was adautwl «lo tht council 0^ 
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gods, by the joint fuffrages of the whole 
world. 

He fir ft planted the vine and drank the 
juice of the grape; the tillage of the 
ground, and making honey, are attributed 
to Bacchus : when he was king of Phoe- 
nicia, he inltruded his fubjeCU in trade 
and navigation. He promoted fucicty 
araongft men, and brought them over to 
religion and the knowledge of the gods. 

lie fubdfledahe IiKiian$> and many 
other nations, jind triumphed in a chariot 
drawn by tygers. Riding on an elephant, 
he travelled Agypt, Syria, Phrygia, .and 
all the Eart, gained many and gieat vido- 
ries, and there ereded pillars, as Hercules 
did in the Weft. 

He had various names: he was c.il]ed 
Bromius, from the ciacklmg of fire, and 
noife of thunder, that was he.ird when his 
mother was killed in the cmbiaccs of Ju- 
piter. 

Bimater, bccaufe he had two mothers. 
Evius, or Evous; for in the w.ar with 
the , Giants, when Jupiter did not fee 
Bacchus, he thought that he was killed; 
and cried out, AhiSi Son! Or, becaufe 
when he found that Bacchus had over- 
come the Giants, by changing himfelf 
into a lion, he cried out again, H'iU done, 
Sen ! 

Evan, from the acclamations of the 
Baccliamca, who were Uicreforc called 
Evantes. 

Elclcus and Eleus, from the acclama- 
tion wherewith they animated the foldiers 
before the fight, or encouraged them in 
the battle iilclf. 'I’hc fame acclamation 
was alfo ufed in celebrating the Orgia, 
which were facrificcs oftered up to Bac- 
chus. 

lacchus w.as alfo one of tlic names 
given to Bacchus, from the* noife which 
men when drunk make. 

Liber, and Liber Pater, from libettit as 
in Greek they call Kim [ j?/w//6c- 

n*f] the Deliverer. 

Ahb Leuaeus, and Lyjcus; for wine 
frees tho mind from cares, and thofc who 
have ‘ drtuk plentifully, fpeak too often 
whatfoever comes into their minds. 

II. MiNsavA. Minerva, or Pallas, 
the goddefs of wifdom, war^ aru, and 
.icieoces,^ was the daughter of Jupiter; 
who finding no likelihood of having chil- 
dren by Juno, it is faid defired Vulcan to 
Ibike hU forehead with his hammer; an^ 
ti'iu three months* he brought fo^th Mi* 
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nerva. She was called Minervt, as fotne 
fay, from the threats of her ftern aiul 
fierce look. Jnftcad of a woman’s drefs, ' 
ihe is arrayed in armour; wears a golden 
head-piece, and on it glittering crefts; i 
brazen coat of mail covers her breall; 
fhe brandilhes a lance in her right hand, 
and in her left holds a ihield, whereon is 
painted the grifly head of Medufa, otic 
of the Gorgons, rough and formidable 
with fnakes. 

Upon the head of this goddefs there 
was an olive crown, which is the fymbol 
of peace; either becaufc war is only inalc 
that peace may follow; or bccaulc thr 
taught men the ufe of that tice. 

There were five Minervas; but that 
one, to whom the reft are referred, vsr.s 
(Icfccnded of Jupiter. For he, as fomc 
f.iy, finding that his wife was barren, 
through grief ftruck his forehead, and 
brought forth Minerva. 

This goddefs, like Vcfta and Diana, 
was a perpetual virgin ; and fo great a 
lover of chaftity, that (he deprived Tire* 
fias of his eyes, becaufe he faw her bath- 
ing in the fountain of Helicon. 

Minerva was the inventrefs of divers 
arts, efpecially of fpinning ; and therefore 
the diftaft* is aferibed to her. 

The Athenians were much devoted to 
her worlhip ; and (he had been adored by 
that people bcfoie Athens itfelf was built. 
The Rhodians alfo paid great honour to 
this goddefs, She was extremely jealous 
left any one (hould excel her in any art; 
and near Irer arc placed divci's mathema- 
tical inftrumenis, as goddefs of arts and 
fciences. The cock and the owl are facred 
to her; the firll being cxprclTivc of cou- 
rage and watchfulnefs, and the latter the 
emblem of caution and forefight. 

Minerva reprefents wiidom, thit b, 
ufcful knowledge, joined with diferett 
pradice; and comprehends the under- 
ft.ondine of the moft noble arts, together 
with alt the virtues, but more efpecially 
that of cluUlity. Her birth from J upitcr’i 
head, is moft certainly an emblem, that all 
human aru and fciences arc the pioduc- 
tion of the mind of man, dirc^d by fu- 
perior wifdom. 

u. ViNvs. Venus ia faid to be th« 
daughter of Jupiter and Diune. She a 
fiyled the goddefs of the Graces* Elo^ 
quence* Beauty, Neatnefs, and Chearful' 
ne(i; in her g oo u t cn aace $my chaiifit 
aboood.' 

Shr 
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She is clothed with a purple mantle 
glittering with diamonds, and refulgent 
with a rofy crown; (he breathes pleafures, 
and flows in roftnefs. Two Cupids at- 
tend at her fidcs, the Graces ftand round 
her, and the lovely Adonis follows after, 
gently holding up her train. Her chariot 
is of ivory, finely carved, be.autifully 
painted and gilt, falhioned in form of 
a Ihell, and dra»vn by fwans, doves, and 
fwallows, or fometimes by fparrows, as Ihe 
direifls, when flie pleafes to mount it. 

She is la'd to have fprung from 
the fioth of the- fea; and, being laid 
ia a Iheil, as it were in a cradle, to have 
been diiven by Zephyrus upon the illand 
of Cyprus, where the Hora: icceivcd her, 
chcriihcd her in their bofonis, educated, 
and adoincd her; and when flie was grown 
up, they carried her into heaven, and pre- 
fented her to the gods, who, being taken 
with her beauty, all drove to marry her; 
but at hit Ihe was b.-trothed to Vulcan, to 
whom afterwards (he was given in wed- 
lock. 

The fird of Venus’s companions was 
Hymenajus, the god of marriage, and pro- 
testor of virgins. Maids newly mariicd 
offered facrifices to him, as alfo to the goJ- 
defs Concordia. 

Cupid, the god of love, was the next 
of Venus’s companions. Sh^alfo paffion- 
Uely loved Adonis, a beautiful youth. 

The poets fpeak of two Cupidf; one 
of w hich is an ingenious youth, the Ton of 
Jupiter and Venus, a celeflial deity; the 
other a debauchee, foil of Nox and Ere- 
bus, wliofe companions arc Drunkennefs, 
Sorrow, Enmity, Contention, and otlier 
places of that kind. 

The Graces, called Charities, were three 
filters, daughters of Jupiter and Eurynome, 

Venus.— Th-Mc will be more particularly 
Mentioned in a future place, 

Venus was worfhipped under various 
flames : Cypris and- Cypria, Cythcris and 
Cythcrea, from the illands of Cyprus and 
i-'ytherai, whither ihe was firft carried in a 
fca.fhcll. 

Erycina, from the mountain Eryx, in 
|be ifland of Sicily ; upon which itneas 
juilt a rplendid and famous temple to her 
honour, becaufe (he was his mother. 

Idalia and Acidalia, from the mouhtain 
IdJus, in the idand Cyprus, and the foun- 
Actdalios, in BosotU. 

Maiiiui, becaufe ihe was bom of the fea, 
M begotten of the froth of the waters. 
From thence ihe is called Aphrodids ahd 


■ Anadyomone, that is, emerging cut ef th 
<ivateri^ as Apelles painted her. 

She is called Paphia, from the city Pa- 
phos in the illand of Cyprus, w here they 
lacrificed flowers and frank incenfc to her : 
alfo the Lelbian Queen, from Lcihos, in 
the lame ifland. 

On a difpuic at a feaft of the gods, be- 
tween Juno, Pallas, and Venus, for the 
pre-eminence of beauty, Jupiter, not be- 
ing able to bring them to an agreement, 
reicrccd the dcciflon to Palis, a (hepherd 
on Mount Ida, with diicdion that a jjnld- 
en apple Ihoald be given to the faircll. 
P.iris determined tlic piizc in favour of 
Venus, and affigncd to her the golden re- 
waid. Venus, in I'cturn for this lingular 
regard to her, proinlfed Paris Helena, 
the lalrcll beauty iu the world. P.iiis 
failed into Greece with a great llect, and 
brought away Helen, w'ho had been be- 
trothed to Mcncl.ius, king of Spana; but 
he being then ablent, Paiis carried her 
away with him to Proy, whkh brought on 
tlie famous flege of that city, as is related 
in the Grecian Hlfloiy. 

[Thefe were the principal, or lirfl clafs 
of Deities in the Heathen Mythology; 
the Dii Majorat to whom the Inghcll de- 
gree of worlhip was paid; as it was uni- 
vci Tally imagined, ihat thcle deities were 
more eminently employed iu the govern- 
ment of the woild, and prcTiJed over the 
immediate conccnl> of minki id. 

- Vulcan, Neptune, i’luto, and fome 
others, aic alfo clleemed piincipal Dei- 
ties; but mention will be made of ihcTc 
a, thev mvur in the Teveral orders or 
lanhs of 'i'errediial, Marine, and Infcr- 
.nal Deities.] 


I. T f R R K 5 T R I A l. 


I. Tit AH. Titan, the elder brother 
of Saturn, ihoegh not a god, claims the 
hrll place, being the elder ion oi Cams 
and Terra; and, on an agreement with 
Juoitcr his younger brother, he yielded to 
him his birthright, as is befoie menuonci. 
His Tons were the Giants, called from iiim 
Tiuns. 


a. Vbsta. Vefla, the cldeft of all the 
oddeffes, the mother of Saturn, and tile 
rife of Ccclus, is reprefented'a^ a tnatron 
tting and holding a drum. She is not 
pciconed among tw CcbftU s# Ibe being 
If Earth hem Vcila ^ her lume 
O o a 
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fromdoatbingjbecaufcthccarthiscloathcd dicat^ to him, feme of which had double 
with plants and fruits. She fits, becaofe the doOrs, others four gates ; bccaufe he was 
eaith being immoveable, refts in the lowed fomeiimcs reprefented with four faces, 
part t)f t^ world. She carries a drum, It was a cuftom among the Romans, 
bccaufc the earth contains the boifierous that, in his temple, the confuls were in- 
winds in its bofom. augurated, and from thence laid to open 

Her head is alfo furrounded with divers the year on the kalends of January, when 
flowers and plants, voluntarily weaving ncwlaurel wasputon the ftatueof the god. 
thcmfelvcs into a crown, while animals of The temple < of Janus was held in great 
every kind play about, and fawn upon veneration by the Romans, and was kept 
her. By reafon the earth is round. Vena's open in the time of war, and Ihut in the 
t(mple at Rome was built round; and they time of peace ; and it is remarkabk, that, 
fay that her image was orbicular in feme within the fpacc of feven hundred ye irs, 
places. this temple was (hut only thrice : once by 

It is no wonder that the firfi oblations Numa; afterwards by the confuls Marcus 
were offered to her, fmcc all the facrificcs Aitilius and Titus Manlius, after a leagiie 
fprine from the earth; and the Greeks ftruck up with the Carthagenians ; and, 
both began and concluded all facrilices lallly, by Auguftus, after the viaory of 
with this goddefs. A^^ium. 


3. Vulcan. Vulcan, the Imfband of 
Venus, was fon of Jupiter and Juno (fome 
fay of Juno only); but, being born de- 
formed, he was caft down from heaven by 
Jupiter as foon as he was born, and in the 
fall broke his leg. He was the god of fub- 
terrancous fires, and prefidcd over metals. 

He firft made his addrclTes to Minerva, 
and was refufed by her: he afterwards 
married Venus, but that ^goddefs difre- 
«garded him for his deformity. 

Vulcan made the chariot of the fun, nnd 
fapplicd Jupiter with thunder: he fixed his 
forges on Mount iEtna, but chiefiy in the 
ijland Lemnos, where he worked' for the 
gods, and taught the natives the art of 
working iron by fire. His forgemcn were 
the Cyclops, who were rcprefcntcd as hay- 
ing only one eye, in the middle of their 
foreheads. Apollo, it is laid, flew them 
all, for having forged the thunder with 
which Jupiter ftruck iEfculapius, the god 
of phyfic. The principal temple of Vul- 
can was on Mount Aitna; and he is paint- 
ed with a hat of blue colour, the fymbol 
•f fire. 

He was called Mulcibcr, or Multifcr, 
from bis foRening and^jolilhing iron. 

4, J A N u s. J anus was the fon of CceIui 
and Hecate. He had a dooble face and 
forehead in one and the fame head ; hence 
he was called the two-faced God; and 
therefore is (aid to fee things placed be- 
hind his backr as well as before his focc. 
In his right hand he holds a key, and in 
his left a rod; and bhneath his foct arc 
twelve altars. 

i^e had icveral templca btmt fiid.dft* 


5. Latona. Latona was the d.aughter 
of Pheebe, uud Cgcus the Titan; whom, 
for her great beauty, Jupiter loved and de- 
flowered. ^ . . 1 

When' Juno perceived her with cbiltl, 
(he caft her out of heaven to the earth, 
having firft obliged Terra to fwear, that 
fhe would not give her any where an habi- 
tation to bring forth her young : and be- 
fidcs, fhc fent the ferpent Python to perle- 
cute the harlot all over the world. But m 
vain ; for in the ifland Delos, under a palm 
or an olive-tree, Latona brought forth 
Diana, and Apollo. 

6. Diana. Diana, goddefs of hunting, 
was the daughter ot Ceres and Jupiter, and 
filler of Apollo. She is ufually painted m 
a hunting habit, witfi a bow in her hand, a 
quiver full of arrow's hanging down from 
her (boulders, and her bread covered with 
the fkin of a deer: Ihe was the goddefs ol 
hunting and chaftity. 

She has three different names, and aj 
many offices: in the heavens (he is called 
Luna and Phoebe, on the earth Diana, and 
in hell HeCaic. In the heavens fhe enlight- 
ens all things by her rays; on the earth (he 
fubducs all the wild beafts by her bow and 
darts ; and in hell keens in fobjeftion the 
ghorts and fpirits, by her power and au- 
thority, 

Diana was expofed by her mother b tn< 
Greets, and was noorxweil by fticpherds : 
for which reafon, Ihe was worlhipnw in the 
ftreets, and her ftatoe nfoafiy before the 
dpors of the hoofei. _ 

, Many teaialei wtte mM fo ^ gw- 
(Mi, M wlucb, chat rfEffcefai wa^ 
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chief. The wpods, groves* and/orc(U>wcrt 

alfo confecrated to her. 

Afheon, grandfon of Cadmus, a famous 
hunter, introducing himfelf into the pri- 
vacy of Diana, whilft (he was bathing in 
a fountain, the goddefs chanced him into 
a (lag, and he was devoured by his dogs. 

7. Aurora. Aurora was the daughter 
cf Terra and Titan, the filier of the fun 
and moon, and mother of all the ftars. 

She fits high in a golden chariot, drawn 
by white horfes. She was much taken 
V iih the love of Ccphalus, a very beautiful 
youth; and when (he could by no perfuafion 
move him to violate his faith, plighted to 
hii wife Proctis, daughter of the king of 
Athens, (he carried him up into hgivcnby 
force. ^ 

Aurora, being alfo charmed with the 
fingular beauty of Tithonus, Ton of La- 
omedon, and brother of Piiamus, can led 
him up into heaven, joined him to herfclf 
m wedlock, and from the ' Fates ob« 
tained immortality for him inilead of a 
portion. 

Memnon w-as the fon of thi! marriage, 
''^ho, when he came to Troy, to bring aT 
futance to Priamus, fighting inalingle com- 
bat with Achilles, was (lain, 

\ 

8. Ceres. Ceres is r^prefented as a 
lady, tall in dature, venerable with majefty, 
beautified with yellow hair, and crowned 
'vith a turban compofed of the cais of corn. 
8 he holds in her right hand a burning torch, 
and, in her left, a handful of poppies and 
ears of corn. 

•She was daughter of Saturn and Ops, 
and of fo great beauty, that (he drew the 
gods into the love and admiration of her 
perfon. 

^ She fird invented .and taught the art of 
tilling the earth, of fowing pulfe and corn, 
and of making biead; whereas before 
Oicn ate only acorns. As foon as agricul- 
ture was introduced, and men began to 
contend about the limits of thole fields, 
which before weie common and unculti- 
vated, (he enaded laws, and determined 
the rights and properties of each, perfon 
when aifputcs arofe. 

Ccfea is beautiful, becaufe the earth, 
which flic rei^mhlcs, gives a very deligiit 
fttl and beautiful fpcdaclc to ^hold^rs ; 
ffpecially when it w arrayed with plants, 
<Iiveffl£e4 with trees, adproed with flowers, 
enriched with firoits, andcQvered with green 
it difplays the honours of the 


Spring, and pours forth the gifts of Autumn 
with a bountiful hand. 

She holds a li|hted torch, bccaufc when 
Proferpinc was fcolcn away by Pluto, flic 
I^hted torches with the flames gf mount 
yEtna, and with them fought her daughter 
through the whole world. She alfo carries 
poppies, becaufe when fpent with grief, and 
could not obtain the leal! refl or deep. Ju- 
piter gave her poppies to cat, which plant, 
t hey fay, has a power of creating fleep and 
forgrtfulnefs. 

Among various nations, the firfl fruits 
of the earth were offered to Ceres, as god^ 
dT> of corn and agriculture; .and the Ce- 
rcalia, or Myltcrics inftiiutcd in honour of 
Ceres, both in Greece and Sicily, wcie of 
two fo,ts ; the greater, or chief, were pe- 
culiar to Ceres, and called Eleulinia, from 
Eicuf:‘;, a city of Attica; and, in the Icflcr, 
laciiliccs were made alfo to Proferpinc. 

In llu'fe fc.iih, the votaries ran through 
the public ilrcets with great noilc and la- 
meniation, carrying lighted loichcs in their 
iunds, in rcprcfcntaiion of the fearch mule 
by Ceres after her daughter, when llolcn 
by Pluto. 

11 . Marine Deities. 

I. Neptune. Neptune w-as the fon of 
Saturn and Ops, and brotherof Jupiter and 
Pluto. His mother yicfcrvcd him from 
the devouiing jaws of his father, who ate 
up aM the male children, and conveyed him 
to Ih^ phcrds to be bioutjht up as is before 
n etuioned. In the divifion of his father’s 
dornioions by Jupiter, the empire of the 
fea w.is allotted to Neptune. 

He luving joined with Apollo in aeon- 
fpiiacy agiinfi Jupiter, they were both 
driven fiom heaven; and, by Jupiter’s 
command, forced to ferve Laomedon in 
building the walls of Tioy. Neptune, not 
laceiving the reward of hi? fcrvicc, fent R 
fea-monl’er on the coatls, which ravaged 
the country, 

Neptune afterwards became charmed 
with tlic beauty of Amphitriie, and long 
bore her difdain ; at laft, by the aflillance 
of a Dolphin, and the power of il.aitery, he 
drew her into marriage. Neptune, as an 
acknowledgment for this kindnefs, placed 
the dolphin among the flars, and he b^me 
a conftcllation. 

As to the aftions of this god; the poets 
fay, that in a difpute with Minerva, who 
flioald give a name to Athens, the capital 
city of Greece, he flrack'tbe ground with 
Ooj hie 
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his trident, and produced ahorfe ; for which 
reafon the Athenians iacrihced to him that 
animal. Neptune was called Pofeidon by 
the Greeks : the Romans gave him alfo the 
name of Confus, and eredtod an altar to 
him in the circus of Rome. The Circenfian 
games, or horfe- races, inftituted in honour 
of him, were, from this name, called Con- 
fualia, 111 thefe games, which were cele- 
brated in the months of Fcbiuary and 
July, the rape of the Sabine virgins was 
reprefented. 

Neptune is efteemed governor of the 
fea, and father of the rivers and fountains. 
He is repi efented i id ng on the (ea in a car, 
in the form of a fhelljdrawn by fea-horfes, 
preceded by 'riitons. He holds a trident 
in his hand, as an einbl ni of his fovercign- 
ty, and is attended by the younger Tritons, 
and fea-nymphs. 

7h other Deities arct 

I, OceanuSi a marine deity, defeended 
from CcL'lus and Vella; and by the an- 
cients was called, not only the father of ri- 
vtrs, but alfo of animals, and of the gods 
lliemfelvcs, 

1. / h(,tisy goddefs of the fca, wife of 
Occ.inn^, by whom Ibe is faid to have had 
in.'iin Id's; the chief of whom was Nc- 
mi,',, who dwelt in the Aigean fca, and by 
his :fc i;oiis had fitty daughteis, called 
irom iiiiii Neieidcs. ' 1 1 ctis is reprefented 
f ni’g in .1 chariot, in the foiniof a Ihell, 
dr.uui l)y dolphins. 

V ,j,j j/.ituie, daughter of Cccanus and 
Doili, gcudelscf the lea, and wilccf Nep- 
tune 6he is by the poets frequently t.iken 
lor lie lc.i iihll; and by loinc writers, 
'1 hell" and Amphitriie aic laid to be the 
fame perlon. 

Triton, the Ton of Neptune and Am- 
phit.itc, was ailohis Cfmpanl(>n andtrum- 
eier. In the upper part of l.is lx.ay he 
ears the lefcmblancc of a man, and ot a 
Hjh in ihclow'cr part. Moll of tiiClea-geds 
irom him are called l iiions. 

5. 'rhe ,^777;/ were inhabitants of the 
fca. '^rhey had faces of women, but the 
bedks ot li)ing filh. Their rtames wvre 
Parthenepe, Ligaa, and Leucofia. Thifc 
dwelt near the coa.l of Sicil}, and drew 10 
taem i.11 pallenpersb) the fweetncls of their 
iiiging, and then devoured them. 

III. Infernal Deities. 

1. Pluto. Pluto, Ton of Saturn and 
RKm, and brotlier of Jupiter and Nep* 


tune. In thedivifion ofhis fatWilcing. 
dom, when he was dethroned by Jupiter, 
Pluto had the weftem parts affigned to him, 
which gave rife to the poetical fable, that 
he was the god of hell. 

Thefe intei-nal kingdoms are attributed 
to him, not only becauic the weftern part 
of the world fell to him by lot ; but alfo 
bcca-fc he introduced the ule of burying 
and funeral obfcquics: hence he is be- 
lieved to exercife a fov. reignty over the 
dead. He fits on a dark tin one, holding 
a kty itrtv.ud of a feepter, and wearing a 
crown of ebony. Sometimes he is crowned 
with a diadem, fometimes with cyprefs, 
jind fometimes with the dall'odil, which 
flow'er Proferpine was gatheiing when he 
Hole her' away. He is called Dis by the 
Latins, and Hades by the Greeksj^ which 
lull lignilies dark and gloomy. His horfes 
and cnariot are of a black colour; and 
luinfelf is often painted with a rod in his 
hand for a feepter, and covered with a 
head -piece. 

2. pRos|RPiNE. Proferpine is queen 
of hell, the infernal Juno, and wife of 
Pluto. She was daughter of Jupiter and 
Ceres. 

Wi.en none of thjs goddeflts would 
marry Pluto, bccaufe of his defo mity, the 
god Dcing vexed that he was defpifed, and 
forced toTivea Tingle life, in a rage mount- 
ed his chariot, and fiiddcnly Iprung up 
from a den in Sicily amongft a company 
of veiy beautiful virgins, who were ga- 
thering llowcrs in the helds ofEnna. Pluto, 
inflamed with the love of Prolerpine, car- 
ried her off with him, and funk into the 
earth, not far from Syracule, wheye fud- 
denly a lake arofe. 

'I he nymphs, her companions, being 
ftruck with terror, acquainted her mother 
with the lofs oi her daughter. Ceres, with 
lighted torches from Mount ^na, long 
foil, ht her in vain: but at lall, being in- 
fo, med by the nymph Arethufa, tliatftic 
was ftolcn by Pluto, flic went down into 
hed, where (he found Proferpine queen of 
thofe dark dominions. The enraged mo- 
ther complained to Jupiter of the violence 
offered tp her daughter by his brother Plu- 
to. Jupiter pVomiled that (he fhould re- 
turn to the earth, provided (he had eat no- 
thing in hell: hereupon Ceres went down 
rejoicing; and Proferpine was returning 
with tranfport, when Afcalaphua declared* 
that he faw Proferpine eat iome grains of 
a pomegranate which (he gathered in Plo* 
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toV orchard; by ^his dlfcovery her return 
WHS ftopp<5d. The mother, incenfed at 
this intelligence, changed Aicalaphus into 
an owl ; and, by her importunate intreaty, 
extol ted from Jupiter, that Proferpine 
(hould live one blf of the year with her, 
and the reft of the time with her hufband 
Pluto. Proferpine afterwards fo loved this 
difagrceable Kulband, that (he became jea- 
lous of him, and changed his miltrcfs Men- 
tha into the herb named Mint. 

^ht other Deities art^ 

1. PhituSi cither from the affinity of the 
name, or that both were gods of riches, is 
frequently joined to Plum. He was faid 
to be blind, void of judgment, and ( fa na- 
ture quite timorous, all which qualities de- 
note (bme -peculiar property of this god: 
blind, and void of judgment, in the unequal 
dldribution of riches, as he frequently 
p.ifles by good men, whilft the wicked arc 
loaded with wealth; and timorous, by rca- 
fon the rich are conllantly in fear, a-d 
watch over th'eir tieafures with great care 
and anxiety. 

2. goddefs of darknefs, is the mod 
ancient of all the goddedcs. She married 
the river Erebus in hell, by whom (he had 
many daughters. Nox is painted in black 
robes bef.'t with ftars. 

3. Charon, the Ton of Erebus and Nox, 
is the ferryman of hell. lie is reprefented 
by the poets as a teirible, grim, dirty old 
fellow. According to the fable, he at- 
tended with his boat, and, for a fmall piece 
of money, carried over the river Styx the 
fouls of the dead; yet not all pioniifcu- 
oufly, but only thole whofe bodies were 
committed to the grave; for the unburlcd 
fhades wandered about the (horcs an hun- 
dred years, and then were admitted into the 
boat, a*d ferried over the lake. 

4. The Qiantt or Tttans were at firft 
inhabitants of the earth; who, trulling to 
their great ftature and ftrength, waged w'ar 
againtt Jupiter, and attempted to dethrone 
him from the poffclfion of heaven. In this 
battle, they heaped up mountains upon 
mountains, and from thence darted trees of. 
^re into heaven. They hurled alfo pr(^i- 
gious ftoncs and folid rocks, which falling 
again upon the earth, or in ahe (ea, became 
mountains or iilands; but being unfuccefslul 
in tbtir attempt, and deftroyedby the thun- 
der of Jupiter, with the afliftance of the 
other g^s, they were driven from the earth 
^ cart into hell 

5. The Fam were three in numbcfi 


daughters of Erebus and Nox. Thcle 
were faid to prcfidc over time paft, prefent, 
and to come. Their names are Cloth<^ 
Lachefis, and Atropos. Their office it to 
fuperintend the thread of life; Clotho holds 
the diftaft*, and draws the thread, Lachcfii 
turns the fpindle, and Atropos cuts the 
thrad with her fcilfiirs; that is, the firft 
calls Us into life, the fecond delirmincR our 
lot and condition, and the thiid fiiiiih s our 
life. 

6. The Fnricst or htmtnldet, were 
daughters of Nox and Acheron. They 
were three, namely, Alcdo, Mega:ra, Ti- 
fyphone: their abode was in hell, to tor- 
ment the wicked; they were armed with 
blazing tojcfics, and furrounded with fnakes, 
and other inllrumcuts of horror. 

fbe k 1 V E a s c/ I k t L 

1. Aihtrvn, Son of Sol and Terra. He 
fupplied the liuns with water when 
they waged w'ar .againft Jupiter; who, 
for this reafon, changed him into a ri- 
ver, and call him into hell, 'flic wa- 
ters of this river arc extremely muddy 
and bitter. 

2. %A', the principal river of hell; and 
held in fo great veneration by the gods, 
that whoever broke the oath he had once 
made by this river, was deprived of his 
divinity for one hundred yi^ars. 

3. Cocytiis. This river is incrcafcd by 
the tears of the wicked; .and (lows with a 
lamentable noife, imitating the damned. 

4. IhifU'thuu This river fwelli with 
fiery \va\e‘, and rolls dreams of fire. The 
fouls of the dead, having pafTed over thelh 
rivers, are canied to Pluto’s palace. 

5. Icfhe is a rivfl* in hell. If the 
gholls of the dead drink the waters of 
this river, they arc Lid to lofc the re- 
membrance of r.U that had p.aftcd in tliii 
world i 

[It may here be very properly ohferved; 
that ihcfc infernal regions, the rcfidence of 
Pluto, arc faid to be a fubterraneous ca- 
vern, whither the (hades or fouls of mortals 
defeended, and were judged by Minos, 
>Eacus, and Rhadamanthus, .appointed by 
Pluto judges of hell. This place contained 
Tartarus, the abode of the unhappy; alfo 
Elyfium, the abode of thofc that had lived 
well. Cerberus, a dog with three heads, 
was door-keeper, and covered with fer- 
penis, always waited at the infernal gate, 
to prevent mortals from entering, or the, 
manes or (hades from going out. Charon » 
O04 tl 
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as is faid before, was ferryman of hell, and 
condufled the departed fouls to the tri- 
bunal of Minos. The Harpies, or birds 
of prey, were alfo inhabitants of hell. 
Thefc were indifferently called Furi®, 
Ocy^tc, and Lamije; and were inftru- 
mcnts in the hands of the gods to raifc 
wars in the world, and 'difturb the peace 
of mankind.] 

Fable relates two remarkable pimilh- 
ments in hell. i. Ixion, for attempting to 
jjcduce Juno, was by Jupiter call into hell, 
and condensed to be chained to a wheel, 
which continually whirled round. 2, Sy- 
fiphus, the fon of i£olus, was doomed in 
heU to roll a huge round (lone from the 
bottom to the top of a mountain, whence 
it immediately defeended. I'his punilli- 
ment was allotted him, becaufehe revealed 
the fecrets of the gods, and difeovered to 
Afopus the place where Jupiter had con- 
cealed his daughter iEgina. 

Inferior Deiti£s. 

In the Heathen My/thology, tliere arc 
many other deities or gods of inferior 
note, ftyled Dii Mihores^ and as thefc 
frequently occur in the writings of the 
poets, it IS necellary to make brief men- 
tion of them. 

The Muses, daughters of Jupirer and 
Mnemofyne, goddefs of memory, were the 
reputed goddclles of the fevcral arts and 
fciencfc's, and prefjded over the fealls and 
folemnitics of the gods. They were the 
companions of Apollo, and inhabited with 
him chiefly on the hills of ParnalTus, He- 
licon, and Findus. The Hippocrenc, and 
other fountains at the foot of Pasnafl’us, 
were facred to them; as were alfo the 
palm-tree and the laurel. Tliey arc rc- 
prefented young and very handioinc, and 
arc nine in number. 

I. Clio is faid to be the chief mufe. She 
derives her name from glory and icnown. 
She prcfidcd over hill cry, and is laid to be 
the inrtntrcfs of the lute. 

aj Callicpt, fo called from tlic fwcetnefs 
of her voice. She prefided over eloquence 
and heioic poefy. 

3. EraiOf or the lovely. She preflded 
over lyric poetry. 

4. Thalia, from the gaiety and plea- 
famfy of her (br gs, called the Flourilh- 
\tg Maid. She invented comedy and ge- 
ou.ctry. 

5. was the icufc of that age. 
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She preftded over tragedy, and mekpcholy 
fubjeils, 

6. Ttrpficbore, or the Jovial. She pre- 
fided over mufic and dancing. 

7. Euterpet fo called becaufe (he iiiiparts 
joy. She invented the flute, and prefided 
over mufic : Ibe is alfo laid to be the pa- 
tronefs of logic. 

8. Polyhymnia, fo called from multipli, 
city of fongs. She is faid to excel in me- 
mory, and prefide over hillory. 

9. Urania, or, the Celeflial Mufe. She 
refided over divine poefy, and is faid to 
c the inventrefs of ailronomy. 

The Mufes are dillinguilhed by malks, 
lyres, garlands, globes, and other emblems/ 
expieflive of their different offices or ac- 
complilhments. 

Pegasus, the famous horfe of ancient 
fiiblc, was an attendant on Apollo and the 
Mulfs ; he inhabited the hills of Pamailus, 
Helicon, andotlier mountains. He is faid 
to be fpiung from the blood of Medua, 
kiMcd by Perfeus, and is reprefented by the 
poets with wings to his Tides, expreilive of 
the flights and elevation of the mind in 
poetry. When Perfeus cut eff the head 
of Medufa, the horfe Pegafus ftruck the 
round with his foot; upon which, at the 
ottom of the hill, a fountain arofe named 
Hippocrenc. This fountain was facred to 
Apollo and the Mufes. 

'Ihe Graces, called alfo Charities, 
were three fillers, daughters of Jupiter and 
Eurynome^or Venus. Thelirfl: was named 
Aglaia from hel chcarfulncfs; the fecund 
Thalia from her perpetual verdure; and 
the third Euphrofyne, from delight. They 
were companions of the Mufes and Mer- 
cury, and attendants cn Venus. They are 
reprefented with pleafing countenances an4 
naked, to denote that our aflions fiiould be 
free and candid, not covered over with 
jdiflimulation or deceit. A chain binds 
their arms together, to eXprefs that the 
link of love and haimony fhould be united . 
and unbroken. 

Themis, Astrea, and Nemesis, 
were tliree goddefies: the firll of law and 
peace ; the iccond of jullice ; and the third, 
a rewarder of virtue, and punilhcr o( 
vice. 

^oLus, god- of the winds, and fon of 
Jupiter and Acella. 

Mom us, Ton of Nox and Somnos, and 
god of banter or jelling. 

Pan, fon of Mercury and Pcnclc|jc, 
was the god of the woods and Ihcphcrds. 
He is reprefented half man, and half goat, 

VA 
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with a large pair of boms on his hcadi a 
crook in one hand, a pipe, compofed of 
reeds, in the othc^ . The Arcr^dians much 
admired his multck, and paid him divine 
honours. The Romans alfo built a temple 
to Pan, at the foot of Mount Palatine, and 
his feads were called Lupcrcalia. Sylvanus 
and Faunus were alfo gods of the foretts, 
from whom were defeendedthe other rural 
deities, as Satyrs, Sylvans, Fauns, Nymphs, 
or Dryadcs, who were all inhabitants of 
the woods. 

Pales is the goddefs of the Ihepherds 
and pallure, and by foine is called Magna 
Mater and Vefta. They oD'ered to her 
milk and wafers of millet for a good growth 
of pallure. Her fealts, Palilia, \ure cele- 
brated about the eleventh or twcllih ot the 
kalends of May, on which day Romulus 
founded the city of Rome. 

Flora, goddefs of the fpring and 
flowers, and wife of Zephyrus, She ic- 
prefented adorned with garlands, and 
near her is a balkct of Howers Feronia 
is alfo counted the goddefs of groves and 
orchards. 

Pomona wps goddefs of the gardens, 
and all fruit-trees and plants. She was 
beloved of Vcrtuninus, as Ovid relates. 

Priapus, fon of Venus and fiacchus, 
an obfccne deity. He alfo prifidcd over 
gardens. 

Terminus was a deity 'vho prefldeJ 
over the boundaries of land.s, vvhlch were 
held fo facred, that whoever removed a 
land-mark, or ploughed them up, was luh- 
jeft to death. On the laft day of tlie year, 
the Romans offered facrifice to the goi 
Terminus; and thefe fclUvals wea* called 
Tcrmin.ilia. 

Cupid,. god of love, fon of M.ars and 
Venus is reprefented blind, with a bow in 
his hand, and a quiver of arrows on his 
flioulders, vvith which he wounds the hearts 
pf lovers. 

Hymen JEvSt or Hymen, fon of Apollo 
and Urania, of, as feme fay, of Bacchus and 
Venus. He is the god of marriage; and 
is reprefented under the figure of a young 
man, holding a torch in his hand, ;vith a 
crown of rofes, or fwcet marjorum, on his 
head. - 

The Penates and Lares were alfo 
deemed gods ; the fird prefided over pro- 
vinces and kingdoms, and the latter over 
toufes and particular families. The Lares 
alfo prefided over the highways ; and they 
were wont to facrifice to thife houihola 
^0^1 fr^mccufe, ivinc, brpai corn,;md 
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a pock ; and, according to feme writers, a 
laipb and a hog. 

The Genii alfo were fpirits, or deities, 
that prefided over all perfons and places. 
And indeed fo great were the number 
of thefe inferior gods, that the ancient 
inythology furnilhed almoft as many dci. 
tics as there are things in nature ; for there 
was no part of tlic body, or aaion of life, 
but had a peculiar divinity, by whom it 
was laid to be immediately dire^led or 
protected. 

.i^'3cuLAPiu£, fon of Apollo and 
nymph Coronis, was the god of phyfle The 
was ilain by Jupiter with a thunderbolt 
forged by the Cyclops, on the complaint 
of Pluto, tor railing the dead, or rather re- 
covering men, by his Ikilj in medicine, from 
their AckneA. He was worlhippcd under 
the ligurc of a I'crpcnt ; and fometimes he 
is reprefented fcated on a throne of ^ol4 
and ivory, with along beard, holding a rod 
environed \uth a feipcnt, and a dog at hil 
feet. 

The Cyclops, four in number, were 
Tons of Neptune and Amphitiitc. They 
were fervants to Vulcan, and had only one 
eye, placed in the middle of their fore- 
heads: they weie flain by Apollo, in re- 
venge for forging t!ie thunderbolts with 
whicii Jupiter killed Aifculapius, as is be* 
fore related. They iiiliabitcd the ifland 
of Sicily; and, on account of their great 
llicngtli, vveu* decnk'l giants l)y the' poets, 
SiLENUs w.-iv ill.’ foilcr-father of Bac- 
chus. He is acc )unle(l the go i of abdrufe 
myllerics and bnow'cdgc. He is repic- 
h-nted us a fat, old, drunken tcllow, ridihg 
on an afs. 

AiGYPTIAN DcJTIBS, 

OsiRUs, Apis, and Serapis, arc di/Tcr- 
ent names of one and the lame deity, fon 
of Jupiter by Niobe, and hulband to Jo, 
daugliter cf l iachus and Ifmena. Jupiter 
became pafiionatcly in love with lo; and, 
in order to purfue his unlawful paflion, 
changed her into a cow. lo, to avoid the 
rcfcnimcnt of Juno, fled into Egypt; and 
Ofirus, after he had reigned many years 
over the Argives in Pcloponncfus, left hU 
kingdom to his brother iFgialuj, and foiled 
into Egypt to feek new dominioDi. He 
there married lo, who was alfo named 
Ifisj and, obtaining the government, they 
taught the Egj'ptwns hqfbandry, alfo every 
other ufcful art and fcicncc, and 'governed 
with great wifdom and equity, 

Ofiris, having coofemd thc*^ieatefi 
benefiti 
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benefit! on his own fubjefti, committed 
the regency of his kingdom to Ifis; and» 
with a large body of forces, fet out in 
otder. to civilize the reft of mankind. 
I'his he performed more by the power of 
pcrfuafion, and the foothing arts of mu fie 
and poetry, than by the terror of his arms. 
He marched firft into Ethiopia, thence to 
Arabia and India ; and, returning to I'^gypt, 
was llain by his brother Typhon, and 
buried at Memphis, the chief city of 
Egypt. 

Ifis ♦'tfterwards vanquifhed Typhon, 
reigned happily in Egypt to her death, 
and was allb buried at Memphis. 

Orus, fon of Ofiris and Ifis, fucceeded 
to the govcrimcnt, The Egyptians deem- 
ed him the protedor of the river Nile, the 
avcricr of i!s, go\crnor of the world, and 
the author of plenty. 

Thefc deities of the Egyptians were 
held in the greatofi veneration. Templjs 
were ercft^"d, and divine honours paid to 
Ofiris under the figure of an ox ; and the 
pri ‘llcfiVs of Ifis faciiliced to that god ;efs 
under dilf rent fliapes, according to the 
parpofes for wliich they were intended. 
And, as fable is faid to take its origin 
ficm the Egyptians, it will appear, from 
their intcfcourfe with the Jews long re- 
fidert in Egypt, that a’niixiurcof tiue 
religion and crior inc.eafcd that f.ilfe wor- 
(hip, which full picvailcd in that cour.iiy, 
and afei wards fprend into Rome, .iml the 
more difiant parts of the world. Thc:e 
gods of the Egyptians were wotfliippcd 
under various ir.mes and ch.ir. Cteis, ac- 
co^dirg to the prevailing opinion of dif- 
ferent couniiics, or fome other incident. 
Thus, accoiding to Herodotus, Ofiris and 
Bacchus arc the fame ; according to Dio- 
dorus the hiftorian, Ofiris is Sol, Jupiter, 
Ac. and Plutarch fiiys, Ofiris, Scrapis, and 
Apis of the Egyptians, are Pluto, Ocea- 
nw, Ac, in the Roman mythology. 

Ifis is laid to be the fame with the Ro- 
man Cybele, Qeres, Minerva, Luna, Ac, 
and was called the mo^er of the gods, 
Orus alfo was the fyrobol of light, and was 
Hgured as a wingecl boy. He was named 
^ the Hermes of the Greeks, and the Apollo 
and Cupid of the Romans. 

Both in Egypt and Rome, each deity 
had his peculiar temple, where the moll 
ibiemn ftciilices were made to them* ac- 
cording to the prevailing notion of their 
power and influence. The worfhip of 
thefe geds fo far prevailed among the 
d»omans« that they ereded to their honour 


a public edifice named the Pantheon, m 
which, as a general repofitory, were placed 
the" ftatucs of their feveral deities, with 
their rcfpt'i^livc fymbols ; Jupiter was dif- 
linguifiied by a ihundeiboh: Juno by a 
cicwn ; Mars by a helmet ; Apollo, or the 
Sun, by its beams ; Dinna, er the Moon, by 
acrcfccnt; Ceres by a cornucopia, or horn 
of plenty, or an ear of corn; Cupid by a 
bundle of arrows ; Mercury by wingb on 
his feet, and a caduceus, or wand, in his 
hand ; Bacchus by the ivy ; Venus by the 
beauty of her perfon; and the reft had the 
likcdiftinguifliing ch.aradlcrs placed above 
their ftatues, or in their hands, according 
to the received opinion of the people, or 
the ingenuity of the artift. 

0 / Oracles, 

Tlie Oracles of the ancients were 
deemed the predidions, myfteiious decla- 
rations of the will ot the gods : it may, 
with a kind of ceitaiiity, be admitted, that 
the naim-.i! bent of the mind of man to 
fearch into futurity gave rife to this infti^ 
tu'.ion. 

To whatever caufc, however, the origin 
may 'be aferibed, the inftitutlon of oia- 
cles became general, among the idola- 
trous nations, and incrcaled over' the face 
of the whole earth. Not to mention other 
nations, the oracles of the Egyptians and 
Gu'eks were numerous efpecially of the 
latter people, at leaft wc have a more full 
account of them. The oracle of Dodona, 
a city of Epirus in Greece, was facred to 
Jupiter; the oMcle of Jupiter Hammond 
wa.s alfo of ancient date, and famous in 
Lybia; the oracle of Apollo at Heliopoli! 
nJlUi of great note; the oracle allb of 
Apollo at Delphi, if not the moft ancient, 
was the moft celebrated of all Greece, in- 
foniuch that it was called the oracle of the 
whole earth, And, indeed, fo eftablillied 
w-as the credit of thefe oracular dcclar.i- 
tions, that the enacting laws, the reforma- 
tion of governmerit, alfo peace or war, 
were not undertaken by ftates or princes, 
but even in the moie common conccrniof 
life, no material bufinefs was entered upon 
witliout the fanftion of the oracle. Each 
oracle had its prieft, or prieftefs, who deli- 
vered cut tlsc anfwers of the geds. Thefe 
anfwers, for the moft part, were in verfe, ■ 
and couched under fuch myfterious terms, 
that they admitted of a double interpreta- 
tion ; infomuch, that whether the predic- 
tion completed, or the expert cn of 
the fuppticant difappoiikted, the tracle was 
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dear from blame. The oracle of Apollo' 
at Dclphos, bcine in the greateft rcpau- 
tion, was refortedto from all parts. The 
prieftefsof Apollo was named Pythia, from 
the fiFrpcnt Python, killed by that god, as 
is before mentioned. The offerings to the 
gods on thefc applications were liberal, ac- 
cording to the ability, or the importance of 
the anlwer required by the fopplicant ; and, 
it is faid, the temple and city of Dclphos 
efpecially, was, by thefe means, filled with 
iinmenfc treafure. 

The principal oracle of the Egyptians 
was at Memphis, a royal city of Egypt, 
uhere they erefted an altar, and worihip- 
ped their god Apis, under the figure of an 
ox. His wife Ifis had alfo worlhip, and 
her priefls were called Ifiaci. 

The SysiLiiNH Oracles were cer- 
tain women, whom the ancients believed to 
be endued with the gift of prophecy. They 
are faid to be ten in number, and were fa- 
mous in all lands, They had no fixed refi- 
dence, but travelled into different countries, 
and delivered their predidlions in verfc in 
the Greek tongue. One of thefe Sybils, 
named Erythrxa, or Cumxa, fioni Cuma, 
a city in the Ionian fea, according to Vir- 
gil, came into Italy, and was held in the 
higheft efleem by the Romans, who con- 
fulted the oracle of the Sybil on all occa- 
fions that related to the welfare of the 
republic. 

Augury, or the art of divination by 
birds, the meteors of the heavens, or the 
entrails of beads, wab held in the highcll 
veneration by the idolatrous nations. The 
people of God, the Jews, were not free 
from idolatry in the time of Mofes ; and 
we read alio in holy writ, that Saul, being 
vexed in fpirit, applied to the feers, or 
perfons fkillcd in the knowledge of futu- 
rity. But not to go fo far back, Romulus 
and Remus confultcd the Auguries before 
they built Rome ; and the foundation of 
that city was determined by the flight of 
birds. Numa eflabliihed a college of Au- 
gursy and confirmed his regulation of the 
Roman Hate by their fandion. It appears 
alfo, in the hillory of that people, that 
IK) national concern was entered upon, 
without firft confuliing the Auguries; and, 
according to the propitious or bad omen, 
they made peace or war, and appointed 
magiftratci. Indeed the Augurs, and their 
declarations, were held in lo high regard 
by the Romans, that whoever conteD>ncd 
them WAS accounted impious and pro- 


phane. To conclude, divination, or the 
fpirit of predidion, made a confiderable 
part of the Pagan theology, efpecially 
among tlic Romans, thofc lords of the 
world, wlio fell into the gcncriil dclufion, 
and adopted almoll all the gods of every 
people they fubdued. 

Co N c L u s to N , Off Mom Hijlory, 
Notwithlbnding the origin of fable feems 
uncertain, and to be loll m anti.juiiy, it 
may be faid to ukc its rile f.om truth, or 
f^cred hillory. And in the foregoing re- 
lation of the Heathen deities, it is evident, 
many particulars correlpond with tlic liif* 
tory or the moil eaily iranfaclions, as they 
are recorded by Mofe-sin holy writ, Tiie 
golden age of Saturn, the wars of the 
Giants, the deluge of Deucalion, and the 
fcpeopling of the cailh, declare their ori- 
gin from divine tiuih, as received and de- 
livered down by the patriaichs. 

On the confulion of tongues at the build- 
ing of Babel, and the ditperfion of man- 
kind, the tradition of the patriarchs became 
fubjeft to vaiiation ; .ind,as is oblcrvedby 
the learned Kollin, the change of habi- 
tation, and divcrlity of language, opened 
the door of error, and introduced an al- 
teration in woidiip, agrcc-ible to the foil, 
or rather accoidiiig to the humour, or 
fume accidental event of the rclpcilivc co- 
lonics. 

However confufed and erroneous the 
general worlliip of man became, it is evi- 
dent, from evciy circumllmcc, that, in the 
firft ages of the woild, mankind knew but 
one Deity, the Supreme Hod, and Cre- 
ator of the imive.le ; but afterwards, when 
men abandoned thcmfclves to vice, and, 
as is laid in Striptuie, went a whoring 
“ after their own invent ons,” and departed 
from the puiity of tlicir forefathers, their 
ideas of the Divinity became weakened, 
and inllead of the woilhip of the only 
Tru E God, they fubditutcd other deities, 
or objcili of worihlp, more agreeable to 
the comprehenilon of their own depraved 
nature, inus, by a mi.xturc of truth and 
f4blc,-onc deity became produ^ive of an- 
other, till at hft the inventive fancy gra- 
dually gave life to every vifiblc ob;edl, 
both in the heavens, and on caith. Tims, 
having changed the glory of the uacor- 
« ruptible God, into an image made like 
<< corruptible man, and to biros, and fear- 
** ibotea bealls, and creeping things, and 
** ferving the creature more titan the Cre- 
« ator,*^ not only Jupiter, Mati,Vcniii, 

Oilier 
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ether fidfe' deities, but fbrs, rivers,' and 
fountains, tnunais, reptiles, and plants, 
reteived divine adoration. At length, 
great men and heroes, who excelled in any 
ufeful fcicnce, or became famous by con- 
qucfts,or a foperior conduft of life, by an 
eafy tranfition from admiration to a fqper- 
ftitious refpcdl, wero deemed more than 
human, and had divine honours paid to 
them alfo under different names, in dif- 
ferent countries ; or, probably, prompted 
by ambition, they all’umed to themfelves 
the homage and adoration that was due 
pnly to the Divine Creator, the Al^ 
mighty Lord, and Governor of the 
world* This accounts for that multitude of 
deitilbs, both in heaven and on earth, which 
mahts the marvellous part of antient fie- 
tion, and became the objed of Pagan 
divinity, when the earth was overwhelmed 
^ith darknefs, and, as is expreffed in holy 
writ, ** the hearts of men went after theif 
f< idols.** 

The fertile imagination of the poets, 
who celebrated the exploits of the ancient 
}ieroes, and expreffed the common adions 
of life iu figurative charaders, joined to 
the extravagance of priefU and orators in 
their panegyrics on the living and the 
dead, greatly forwarded the work of fable : 
and in time, learning being obliterated, 
their writings wcrclooked upon as regiilers 
of fads. Thus the world, grown old in 
error, by the folly and credulity of man- 
kind, fidion got admifKon into hiftory, and 
became at laft a neceffaiy part in com- 
pofine the annals of the early ages of the 
world. 

For this caufe, an acquaintance with 
fabtilous hillory, as is before obl’erved, is 
become a neceifary part of polite learning 
in the education of youth, and for the due 
uiiderftandin^t the Greek and Roman au- 
thors; alfo the paintings, flatues and'oiher 
monuments of antiquity. By this know- 
ledge, the temier mind will moreover be 
infpired with an early abhorrence of the 
abfurd ceremonies and impious tenets of 
the Heathen mythology ; and, at the fame 
time, he impreffed with the deepeft fenfe 
and veneration for the Chriftian religion, 
’ the light of the Gofpcl in Ch rist J esus, 
whoik theTsInefs of time, through the 
tender iherciev of God, difpelled thofe 
clouds of darknefs, ignorance and folly, 
wbkh had tong debated human nature, 
and fpread over the face of the earth the 
greaSeft and' lubfr abfurd fuperftitions, as 
5 bhfote related, an^ wilf urtKer appear 


Aom many incidents in the faiHories of 
Greece and Rome. 

§ 237. Concerning the Negleil of Oratorical 
Numbers, -^Obfervations upon Dr, Ti l- 
|.OTSON*i Style, — The Care of the ancient 
Orators nvith refpeB to Numerous Compeji^ 
tionftaU d and recommended. In a Letter, 
The paflage you quote is entirely in my 
fentiments. 1 agree with tlut celebrated 
author and yourlclf, that our oratory is by 
no means in a ftate of pcrfcdlion ; and, 
though it has much ftrength and Iblidity, 
that It may yet be rendered far more po- 
lilhcd and afteding. The growth, indeed, 
of eloquence, even in thofe countries where 
file liourilhed mod, has ever been exceed- 
ingly flow. Athens had been in polfelhun 
of all the other polite improvements, long 
before her pretcnfions to the perfuafivc ai ts 
were in any degree confide rable ; as the 
earliefl orator of note ambng tlie Romans 
did not appear (boner than about a century 
before Tally. 

That great mafler of perfuafion, taking 
notice of this remarkable . circumftance, 
afligns it as an evidence of die fuperiordif-' 
ficulty of his favourite art. Poffibly there 
may oe fome truth in the obfervation : but 
whatever the ^aufe be, the fai^ I l<<fieve, 
is undeniable. Accordingly eloquence has 
by no means made equal advances, in 
our own country, with her Mer arts; 
and though we have leen fom^ excellent 
poets, and a few good painters, rife up 
amongfl us, yet I know not whether our 
nation can fupply us with a Angle orator 
pf deferved eminence. One cannot but be 
(urprifed at this, when it is confidered, tlia^ 
wc have a profelTion fet apart for the pur- 
pofes of perfuafion, and which not only 
affords the moll animating and inlcrefting 
topics of rhetoric, but wherein a talent of 
this kind W'culd prove the likelieft, per-, 
liaps, of any other, to obtain • thofe ambi- 
tious prizes which were thought to contri- 
bute fo much to the fuccefsful progrefs of 
ancient eloquence. 

Among the principal dcfefb of our 
Englilh orators, their general difregard of 
harmony hai, I think, been the lead qb- 
ferved. It would be injufticc indeed to 
deny’ that wc have fopic performances of 
this kind amoneft its tolerably mufical t 
but it 'muft be adniowledged at the iam^ 
time, that it is more the effeftof accident 
than defign, and rather a proof of the 
power of our language, than of tite urt'of 
our omtors. 

Dr. 
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Dr. Tillotfon, who is frequently men- 
tioned as having carried this fpccies of 
eloquence to its higheft perfection f feems 
to hive had no fort of notion of rhetorical 
numbers: and may I venture to add, 
without hazarding the imputation of an 
affeded fingularity, that 1 think no man 
had ever lefs prejenfions to genuine ora- 
tory than this celebrated preacherr If any 
thing could raife a flame of eloquence in 
the breaft of an orator, there is no occafion 
upon which one Ihould imagine it would be 
more likely to break out, than in celebrat- 
ing departed merit; yet the two fermons 
which he preached on the death of Mr. 
Gouge and Dr, Whichcote, are as cold 
and languid performances as were ever, 
perhaps, produced upon fuch an animating 
fubjed. One cannot indeed but regret, 
that he, who abounds with fuch noble and 
generous fentiments, flvould want the art 
of fetting them olF with all the advantage 
they deferve ; that the fublime in morals 
Ihould iwt be attended with a fnitablc ele- 
vation of language. The truth however 
is, his words arc frequently ill-chofen, and 
almoft always ill-placed : his periods arc 
both tedious and unharmonious ; as his 
metapJ'ors arc generally mean, and often 
ridiculous. It ere cafy to produce num- 
berlels inflances in fupport of this alTcr- 
tiom Thus, in his fcrniun preached before 
queen Anne, when fhe was princefs of 
Denmark, he talks offqucczing a parable, 
thrufting religion by, driving a Arid bar- 
pin with G(3, (barking (hifts, &c.; and, 
^■•aking of the day of judgment, he de- 
Icribeithc world as crackingabout our cars. 

I Cannot however tfut acknowledge, in juf- 
tice to the oratorical charader of this iroll 
v^uable prelate, that there is a noble fim- 
plicity, in fomc few of his fermons ; as his 
Wcclicnt difeourfe on-finceriiy deferves to 
be mentioned with particular applaufe. 

But to (how his deficicncyin the article 
I am confidcring at jprefent, the following 
^iClure will be fumcient, among many 
others that might be cited to the fame 
purpofe. One might be apt,” fays* he, 
to think, at firft view, that this parable 
" Was ovcf-donc, and wanted fomething 
" of a dqe, decorum ; it being hardly cre- 
* diblc, that a man, after he had been fo 
merdfoUv and geaeroufly dealt withal, 

' ^ as upon his humble requeft to have fo 
** knee a debt fo freely lo^ivcu, Ihoold, 

" whilft ^ memory of lo much mfity 
“ was ftefli upon him, even in the very 
^ iext mofflcfit handle hii fellow-femnti 
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** who had made the fame humble requeft 
•* to him which he had done to hit lord, 
with fo much roughnefs and cruelty, (at 
fo inconfiderable a fum.” 

This whole period (not to mention other 
objedions, which mipt juftly be raiM 
againftit) is unmufical throughout ; but the 
concluding members, which ought to have 
been particularly flowing, are moil mifert- 
bly loofc and disjointed. If the doUcacy 
of Tally’s car was fo exquifitely relined, 
.as not always to be fatisded even when he 
read Demoflhenes ; how would it have been 
oflended at the harlhncfs and diflbnance ef 
fo unharmonious a fentence 1 
Nothing, perhaps, throws our eloquence 
at a greater dilhnee from that of the an* 
cients, than this Gothic arrangement ; at 
thofe wonderful efFcdU, which fometlraei 
attended their elocution, were in all pro- 
bability, chiefly owing to their (kill in 
m u ric.il concord s , It was by the charm of 
numbers, united with the ftrength of rea- 
fon, that 'fully confounded the audacious, 
Catiline, and filcnccd the eloquent Hof- 
tenfius. It was this that deprived Curio 
of all power of rccollcftion, when he rofe 
up to op{X)rc that great mailer of enchant- 
ing rhetoric : it was this, in a word, made 
even C.cl'ar himfclf tremble ; ny^, what is 
yet more extraordinary, made Cfxfir alter 
his determined purpofe, and acquit the man 
he had refolved to condemn* 

You will not iiifpefl that 1 attribute too 
much to the power of numerous compo- 
iition, when you recoiled the inllance 
w.'iich Tully produces of its wonderful ef- 
fect. He informs us, you may remember, 
in one of his rhetorical treatifes, that he 
was himfelf a wltnefi of its influence, as 
Carbo was once haranguing lo the people. 
When that orator pronounced the follow- 
ing {cnicnct,Patrii(ii^m /apu/tt, ttmruat 
Jilii lomprobiwltt it wai aflonilhing^ fays 
ftc, to obferve the general appUtde whick 
followed that barmunioui dole. A modern 
ear, perhaps, would not be much aflfeded 
upon this occafion : and, indeed, it is more 
than probable, that we are ignorant of the 
art of pronouncing that period with its 
genuine emphafli and, cadence. We 
certain, however, that the mulic of U eon^ 
Med in the dicboree with which it is .ter* 
minated : forCiccro Irimfeif aflurei ai» thtt 
if the final meafure had been change^ W 
thq words placed in adlflerent oiwi, thoir 
whole efled would have been aMdmriy 
deftroyed. 

This art was firft introduced among the 
• Greeks 
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Greeks by Thrafymachus, though fomc of 
the admirers of liberates attributed the in- 
vention to that orator. It does not appear 
to have been obferved by the Romans till 
near the time of Tiilly, and even then it 
was by no means univerfally received. 
The ancient and lefs numerous manner of 
compofition had Hill many admirers, who 
were fuchenthuliafts to antiquity as to adopt 
her very defers. A difpofition of the fame 
kind may, perhaps, prevent its being re- 
ceived with us; and while the archbilhop 
^hall maintain hlsaiithoiity as an orator, it 
is not to be expcdlcd that any great ad- 
vancement will be made in this Ipccies of 
eloquence. That ftiength of underlland- 
ing likcwife, and folidity of rcafon, wliich 
is fo eminently our national charaderiliic, 
may add fomewhat to the dirticulty of rc- 
ifonciling us to a lludy of this kind; as at 
firll glance it may feem to lead an orator 
from his grand and principal aim, and 
tempt him to make a facritice of fenfe to 
found. It mull be acknowledged, indeed, 
that in the times which fucceeded the dif- 
folution of the Roman republic, this ait 
was fo perverted from its true end, as to 
^icome the fingle liudy of their enervated 
orators. Pliny the younger often complains 
of this contemptible alienation ; and the 
polite author of that elegant dialogue 
which, with very little probability, is at- 
tributed either to Tacitus or Qumnilian, 
allures us it was the ridiculous boall of cer- 
tain orators, in the time of the declcnfion 
of genuine eloquence, that their harangues 
were capable of being let to mufic, and 
fung upon the ftage. But it mull be re- 
membered, that the true end of this art 
I am recommending, is to aid, not to fuper- 
j*ede reafon ; that it is fo far from being 
nccellarily effeminate, that knot only adds 
grace but llrength to the powers of per- 
fuaiion. For this purpole Tully and 
Quinnilian, thofe great mailers of nume- 
rous compofition, have laid it down as a 
fixed and invariable rule, that it mud never 
appbar the effed of labour in the orator; 
^at the tuneful flow of his periods mud 
always leem the cafual rcfult of their dif- 
pofltion; and that it is the highed offence 
againil the art, to weaken tlie e.xprel&on, 
in order to give a more mufical tone to the 
|adcnce. In ftiort, that no unmeaning 
words are tq be throws in merely to fillup 
the requiflte meafure t but that they mud 
(till rife in fenfe as they improve in found. 


§ 238. Upon Grace in Pf'ritin^, tn n 
Letter, 

When I mentioned Grace as cfTential in 
conftituting a fine writer, I rather hoped 
to have found my fentiments refleded back 
with a cle.arer light by yours, than ima- 
gined you would have called upon me to 
explain in form, what I only threw out by 
accident. To confefs the truth, 1 know 
not whether, after all that can be faid to 
illudrate this uncommon quality, it mud 
not at lall be refolvcd into the poet’s ncquco 
tnotijlrare ct fentto tanUm, In cafes of this 
kind, where language does not I'upply us 
with proper wordb to expicfsthe notions of 
one’s mind, we can only convey our fenti- 
mcntsin figurative terms: a defed which 
nccellatily introduces fome obfeurity. 

1 will not, therefoie, undertake to mark 
out with any fort of precifion, that idea 
which I would exprefs by the word Grace; 
and, pel haps, it can no more be clearly 
deferibed than judly defined. To give 
you, however, a general intimation of 
what I mean W'hen 1 apply that term to 
compofitions of genius, i would refembic 
it to that eafy air which lb remarkably 
dllUnguilhcs certain perions of a genteel 
.and liberal call. It confids not only in the 
particular beauty of Angle part , but arifes 
from the general fymmetry and condruc- 
tion of the whole. An author may be jud 
in his fentiments, lively in his figures, and 
clear in his exprcilion ; yet may have no 
claim to be admitted into the rank of 
finilhcd writers. Thofe fcveral members 
mud be fo agreeably united as muiu?i!ly 
to refled beauty upon each other; their 
arrangement mud be fo happily difpofed as 
not to admit of the lead tranfpofition, with- 
out nianifcd prejudice to the entire piece. 
The thoughts, the metaphors, the allufions, 
and the didion, Ihould appear eafy and 
natur.al, and feem to .arile like fo many 
fponcaneous produdions, rather than as the 
effeds of art or labour. 

Whatever, therefore, is forced or affed- 
cd in the fentimenti ; whatever is pompous 
or pedantic in the exprtflion, is the very 
reverie of Grace. Her m:en is neither 
that of a prude nor a coquet: Ihc is regular 
without formality, and Iprightly without be- 
ing faniaftical. Gr.ace, in Ihort, is to good 
writing what a proper light is toa fine pic- 
ture ; it not only (hews all the figures in their 
fcveral proportions and relations, but Ihcvys 
them in the mod advantageous xnatmer. 
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As gentility (to rcfume my former illuf- 
tration) appears in theminuteft adion,and 
improves the moll inconfidcrable gcllure; 
fo Grace is difcovercd in the placing even 
a Tingle word, or the turn of a mere exple- 
tive. Neither' is this Inexprcflible qu.iliiv 
confined toone Tpecies of compolition only, 
but extends to all the various kinds ; to the 
hmnble palloral as well as to the lofty epic ; 
from the llightell letter to the moll loicnm 
difeourfe. 

I know not whether vSIr William Tern- 
pie may not bo conlidcrcd as the firll of 
our proTc authors, who introduced a giace- 
ful manner into our language. At lea II 
that quality does not lC(.m to have appear- 
ed eaily, or fpread far, antongll us. But 
whereioever we may look for its origin, it 
is certainly to be found in its liiglu d per- 
fo( 5 lionin the elTiys of a genthinan w.ioTc 
wiitings will be dillinguilhcd rolongn..po- 
litenels and good-fenie lu\c any admiuTs. 
That becoming air which Tally ellccincj 
the criterion of fine compolition, and whk h 
cvciy reader, he fays, imagines fo enfy to 
be imitated, yet will find lo dilhcult to at- 
tain, is the prevailing charailciillic ot all 
that excellent author’s moll ckgant per- 
foimances. In a word, one may juilly ap- 
ply to him what Plato in his allegorical 
language, favs of Aiiilophancs ; that the 
' Gi aces, having feurched all liie world lound 
for a temple wherein they might for ever 
dwell, fettled at lall in the bread of Mr. 
Addilon. Fuzofiontf. 

^ 239, Concerning the Style of HoRAcr, 

in bii Moral W) ittngs. In a Letter, 

Are you aware’ how far I may miilcad 
you, when you arc willing to leJign your- 
Iclf to my guidance, thiough the regions 
of criticiTm ? Remember, howev'er, liui i 
take the lead in ihcfe paths, not in conli- 
dcncc of my own Tupciior knowledge of 
them, but in compliance with a rc^udt, 
which I never yet knew how to icfuic. In 
Ihort, I give you my fcniiinenis, becaufeit 
is my feutiments you require : but i give 
them at the fame time rather as doubts Ciaii 
declTions. 

After having thus acknowledged my in- 
fufficiency for the olfice you have afligned 
me, I will venture to couteTs, that the |)OCt 
.who has gained over your approbation, iui 
bten far lels fuccefsfal with mine. I iiavc 
ever thought, witu a very celebrated mo- 
dern writer, that 

Le venle mlcux remplt, la plat nohl« penfee, 

Me peut pLure li Pefprtf qwttd i’oi edlc eit hi .li^ 

Boiliav. 
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Thus, though I admit there is both wit in 
the raillery, and llrength in the fcntlmenis 
of your friend’s moral cpidlc, it by no 
means falls in with thofe notions I have 
formed to myfclf, concerning the clleiui.il 
requifitesin compolitions of this kind. lie 
feems, indeed, to h.ave widely deviated 
from the model he profrfles to have had in 
view, and is no more like Horace, than 
Hypeiion to a Satyr. His deficiency in 
point of verfific.uion, not to mention his 
'w.mt of elegance in the general in innci of 
his poem, is fullicient nrdellroy tiie pre- 
tended rcrembl.iiice. Nothing, in truth, 
can be more abi'iird, th.an in wiae in poeti- 
cal ineafurc, ami yet m-glc:t h um m/ ; as, 
of all the kindj of Tilic llyle, that which 
is neither prof* nor verTe, but 1 know not 
what inartilieial combination of powerleTs 
word^ bordered with rhyme, is fir, lurcly, 
the mod infufler ible. 

But you are of opinion, 1 perenve (and 
it is .an opinion iuwhlch you ire not Tin'', a- 
lar) that a negligence of thi^ !:in J may be 
julllfied by the autlioiity oTiheKomm (a- 
tirid: yet fiirely ihoTo w.ho enteitii.i i!ial 
notion have not thoroughly aiieih 1 I’l 
ther lo the precepts or il'.epr.uHIce of lio- 
r.tce. He has attributed, 1 eonflf^ hi » Ci- 
tiiicil compolition to the inlpir.iilon of a 
certain Mule, wliom !. • ciidin'yai.lao bv 
the title of the /un/a f hjt n : and it i , this 
exprefion which Teems to ha',e mill’d the 
generality of his imiutors. But though 
he v.ill not .iDow her to fly, he by no m' ou 
iiitcmis ih'* fliould creep, on tlie coiar.ey, 
it rn.'iy be laid ol the Mnfj (.f Hu.,,i,e, as 
of the Kvt* of Milton, ih tc 

— jracc IS in .ill lici Ai’iis. 

Thu this was the idea wdiich Horace 
himfeif hid of her, is evident, rot only 
from the general .lir which prcv.ails In hw 
Satires aniEpillles, but from fcveral ex. 
prcLdcchrations, which he lets fall in liis 
progreis t.'nough them. Kven wh:n he 
(peaks of her in his grcatcll fits of mo- 
dclly, and deferibes her .is exhibited in his 
own moral writings, he particularly infills 
upon the cafe and harmony of her motion*. 
Tuough he humbly difclaims, indeed, all 
pretealions to the higher poetry, the ater 
jjfiritut ct ^ir, as he calls it; he reprefents 
his (lylc as being governed by the tempera 
art a m 9 dofyuet as flowing with a certain 
regular and agreeable cadence. Accord- 
ingly, wc find him particularly condemning 
his prrdcceifor Lucilius for the diiTonance 
of his numbers j and be profeffes to have 
nude the experiment, whether tlie iame 
3 * hmd 
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kind of moral fubjefls might be treat- 

ed in morefoft and eafy nicafurcs: 

vetat ctnofmet Luci'.I fenpta 
Q^'serere nuni illm- , ii.im r'liii.i nc^int 
^rficulns ihitura rr.d^is factor ct csinies 
MoU’uis ' 

The truth is, a tuncTuI cadence is the fingle 
prerogative of poctiy, which ,i.c pretends 
to claim to his t^tiiingb of thi^ kind ; and 
fo ftr is he fiom thinking it uneiienti.il, 
that he ackno^''ii.d it as the Oidy fepara- 
tion which di'iinguiihcs them from profc, 

If that were oref to he broken down, and 
the muiical order ot his words deit-oyed, 
there \v oil'd not, lie tells ui, be the leall 
appearance of poetry remaining. 

Noil 

Invcm.w ct'Kim k \, ] c ^\ nicinhia pocta*. • 
However, wb-n he delivcis himfclfin this 
humble drain, he is not, you \ull ohferve, 
fketching out a plan ofthr. Ipeciesot poeti y 
ingeneial; butYpeaking merely of his own 
performance^ in particular. ,IU". demands 
rile much Idghcr, wdien he in form j us 
what he expms of thofc wlio would fuc- 
cecd in ccnipolitions of thi> mtiial kind. 
He then not only requires tioaing numbers 
but an es'prclTioa concilc .and unmeu nb r- 
cd ; wit ex; 1 ted with good-breedin asiJ 
m.uuged with relervc ; as upon Vome oc- 
c.vlioiii the Icmimeins nvay be entorCed 
with all the Iree.gth of iloqucnce and 
poatrv : and though in fomepirts thepiece 
may appear with i more Itrious and lo- 
lenin ci'd ot colouring, yet, upon the 
whole, he tells us it mud be lively and 
r/.i-r/. 'I his I t.'.kc to be his meaning in 
tlie following paluge; ' 

r,it r. 1 ;ni', i.t cei*..t fr’rical’.i, in-u I'c 

a ‘'’I'' 1 >>us.o lUi*' I ui.s, 
ja t-: 'UMiic oil nvn'o.ih -wi w t pic pi 
iDtcii'.U'U uil'.uu, jMuriit.S vui'.jUn aicpje 
l'.Me..u I'lUs t. is cuulu't'). 

Stub, then, was the notion which Hoi .ace 
hud of this kind of writing. And i( there 
is any propriety in tliefe liis lulus, if they 
aic founded on the truth of talk .ind art ; I 
Icir the pcrformauCe in queiUon, with 
^ numbcrlefs others of the fame llamp (widely 
have not however wanted admirers) muft 
incvittbly Ibnd condemned. The truth 
of it is, moll of the pieces which are 
ufually produced upon this plan, ratlier 
give one an i^age of Lucilius, than of 
Hor.icc : the authors of them feem to mif- 
take the awkward negligence of the fa- 
vourite of Scipio* lor 3ie eafy air of the 
friend of Mseccnas, 


IlCts, in prose. 

You will fti’l ttU me, perhaps, that the 
example of Hoiacehimfclf is an unanfwer- 
able objcdion to the notion f have em- 
braced; .as t,\Tc are numbcrlefs lines u 
Ids S.it'rcs and Epi/Vles, where the verlih- 
cution iscvideiuly negledcd. But are you 
fare, lloiteiifuis, that thofe lines which 
found fo unhurinop.ious to a modem ear, 
had the fame effed upon a Rom.an one? 
For myrdf, at leall, I am much inclined to 
bclifwc the contrary and it feems highly 
iiicreilible, that be who had ventured to 
cenfure LuciluY for the uneputhnefb of his 
numbers, Ihonld himfclf he notorioufly 
guilts of the \ cry fault againd which he 
ii) Ihongiv exclaims Moll ceiiain it is, 
that the'dVli'Mcy of the ancients with rc- 
fptd to numbers, w.as far lupeiior to any 
tiling that mo 1 C- n lalle c.in pretend to; 
and th.it tlicv dilcni .-red difterenecs wliicli 
arc to us abiolut; Iv iinpcrceptiolc. lo 

mention only one rein.il kabiC inllancc ; a 

very ancient wiifer lias obferved upon the 
fullo'.vi.ig veilc m V ogd, 

Ai ma vii u'.nij'ic emo, I'loj.e <|ui prirmr. ;ib oris. 

th It ifinll'-’.id (d primus we were to pro- 
r.ouncc it pumts (',) being lonp^, and us 
Ihojt) i!ie cnliic iurmony cl the line 
would be dellio>ed.— But Vv^hofe t.ar is 
now fo exquifitely lenlible, as to perceixo 
the didindion Ik tween tuolc t.\o qu.jnu- 
ties? Some lehncment ol this kind might 
probably gne luiii.c to tliole iines in Ho- 
race, Wiiicn now Uein lO in.luncablc. 

In fubjcCls of tivo n iinu- it i - not podiblc, 
pel haps, to expreb one's idias in any very 
prccilc and deieiminatc nniimcr. I will 
onlv thcrefoie in geneial obleive, with re- 
fj'edl to the lequiiitc llyle ofthefe peiform- 
.ince>, tiiat it confnts in a natural eaic of 
cxprellion, an elegant 1 inuliariiy of phraic, 
which though formed of tlie molt ufual 
le.Ub of language, has )et a grace and 
eneigy, no leis linking than ilut ol a mote 
elevao d diction. 'Fherc is a certain lively 
colouring peculiar to compulitions m this 
way, which, without being lb bright and 
glowing as is necdlkry for the higher poe- 
try, is ncvcrthclefs equally removed from 
whatever appears harlli and dry . But par- 
ticular inrtances will, perhaps, better illuf- 
trate my meaning, than any thing I cart 
farther fay to explain it. There is fcarce 
a line in the Moral Epilllcs of Mr. Pope, 
which might not be prvxiuced for this pur- 
pofe. 1 6 hafc however to lay before you 
the following verfes, not as preferring them 
to many others w^ch might be quoted 
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from that inimitable fatirift ; bat as they 
afford me an opportunity of comparing 
them with a verfion of the fame oii^vnal 
lines, of which they are an imitation; and, 
by that means, of ihewing you at one view 
what I conceive is, and is not, in the true 
manner of Horace : 

Peace is my tlc.sr deli'^ht— not FUuiy’s mote; 
But touch me, .in<l no niiuiftei (oloit . 
Whoc’ei orttiuls, at fmu* unluckv time, 

Slides into verl., aiul liuchesm 1 ihynic; 
Sacred to iidiculf his wliole lile lont'. 

And the f 'd bunlen of fume meny long. 

I will refer you to ) our own memory for 
the Latin paffage, from whence Mr. Pope 
has taken the general hint of thefe veiles; 
and cont' nt myfelf wirli adding a tranll.i- 
tion of the lines fiom Horace by another 
hand ; 

Behold me blimclefs bud, lunv fond of pf.uc ' 
Kill he who liurts me (n.iy, I will ho hoaid) 
H.'id hcitei t.ike a lion hy the be.itd ; 

Ills eyes lhall ueep tho fidh uf hr. tongne, 

Ky l.iugh nguruvvdbii] luoful Inllud lun '• 


has the mien of a man in a paffion ; and 
His eyes (hall weep the folly of Ins tongue, 
though a good line in itlclf, is much too 
iolemn and tragical fur the undillurbcd 
pleafantry of Horace. 

Hut 1 iiecil not enter more minutely into 
an cx.iniin.uion Of tht fe paliages. 'I'he ge- 
iinr.d hints 1 have tin own cut in tins letter 
vill luiricc kO ihew you svhcrein I nn.iginc 
the true in.iniifi ol‘ Horae, co’ lilis. And 
after .ill, peihaps, it cm no inoie be cx- 
plainedi, ilun acquned, by lules of art. It 
is what tiue genius can only execute, and 
jud talle alone dllcover. Fiizcjl'oing, 

§ 2^0. Ccnfirtun^ the Critniun nflajU,. 
lii a Letter. 

It is well, niy fiieiul, that Hie .age of 
tr.insf.irmation is no more; otheiwdc I 
Ihould tremble for your f'eveie att.u.k upon 
the Mufes, and expeCt to fee the ftoiy of 
vnur mctainorphofis cmbcllilh the poctic.al 
mii.icles of foine modern Ovid. Put it is 


'J'hercis a llrcngth and fpiiit in the former 
of thefe panagus,^and a flatnefs and l.iii- 
guor in the latter, which cannot fail of be- 
ing difeovered by every reader of the l••dt 
delicacy of difccininent; and yet the wi rds 
uliich compofe t'ic*in both are ccjually 
founding and figniheant. 'fhe rules then, 
which I jull now mentioned from Hor.ice, 
will point out the leal cauf* of the different 
effcii^s wliich thefe two palfagcs produce in 
our minds; as the palfages tliemfelvcs uiil 
lerve to confum the truth and jidfice of 
the rules. In the lin^w of Mr, Pope, one 
of the principal bcauii s will be found to 
confifl in the fhortr.cis of the c\prci]i(»a ; 
whereas the fentiments in the other aie te,o 
much incumbered with words, 'i’hus for 
inilance. 

Peace is my dear delight, 
is plcafing, becaufc it is concife; as, 

Behold mcblamclcfs baid, how fond of peace i 

is, in comparifon of the former, the verLa 
lajfas onerantia auret, Another dillinguiih- 
ing perfe^ion in the imitator offfomce, is 
rliat fpirit of gaiety which he lias diffuled. 
through thefe lines, net to mention thofe 
happy, though familiar, images of 
into verfe, and hitching in rhyme; which 
can never be fuificiently admired. But the 
tranflator, on the contrary, has call too fc- 
nous an air over his numbers, and appears 
'^iA an emotion and earnellncfs that difap- 
pointf the force of his fatire : 

Kay, 1 will be beard, 


long fmee the fate of the Pii* rides hai 
gaincil any credit in the uoild, and you 
in.iy now, in full f-cutliy, cono mn the di* 
vinitics of P.irii ifliis and fpcak iiicvcrcnt- 
ly of th- d.iULiiucii oj Jove himfclf. You 
fee, ncvcith' kL, how Highly the Ancients 
conccivc'd ol them, wh.’n they thus repre- 
fcnicd them as the ollspi mg of the gicat 
fath; r of goJ'j .inJ men. You rcjeiLl, 1 
know, this aiiiclc of the* hcjthrn creed; 
but 1 may venture, however, to affert, th.at 
pliilo'opJiy Hill confirm wli.at falile ha;, thus 
in veMc'd. ara! iluil th: Muks aie, in llrlil 
tiiith, of hcivenly exiiatd on. 

'i'iicclnrmb of the fire arts are, indeed, 
lit( Lilly derived Lorn the Aulhoi of.dl n.i- 
ture, and founded in tlie original frame 
and conllifuiion of the liumin mind. Ae- 
cordiriglv, the genet al principles of talle are 
common’ to our whole fpecies, and arife 
fjom Ih^t inicinal fenfc of beauty which 
every man, m lomc degree at lead, cx i- 
(lently poficfies. No lation.il mind can be 
h wholly void of all perceptions of this 
fort, as to I ' cap.iblc of contemplating the 
various objeth that furround him, with one 
equal coldnefs and indWerencc. 'PKcrc arc 
certain forms which muft nccclfarily fill the 
foul with agrcc.ablc ideas ; and flic is in- 
flantly determined in her approbation of 
them, previous to all rcafonings concerning 
their ufe and convenience. It is upon thefe 
general principles, that what u ca led nnc 
lallc in the a-ts is founded ; and confe- 
qucntly is by no means fo ™ 
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unfettled an idea as you choofc to defcribc 
it. The truth is, taftc is nothing more 
than this univerfal fenfc of beauty, render- 
ed more exquifite by genius, and more cor- 
redl by cultivation : and it is from the fim- 
plc and original ideas of this fort, that the 
mind learns to foini her judgment of the 
higher and more complex kinds. Accord- 
ingly, the whole circle of the imitative and 
oratorical arts is governed by the fame ge- 
neral rules ofcriticifm; and to prove the 
certainty of thefc with refpeft to any one 
of them, is to ellabliih their validity with 
regard to all the reft. I will therefore 
confidcr the Criterion of Tafte in relation 
only to fine writing. 

Each fpecies of compofition has its dif- 
tinft perfedions : and it would require a 
much larger compafs than a letter affords, 
to prove their ref^pedive beauties to he dc- 
jivedfrom truth and nature; and confe- 
quently reducible to a regular and prccife 
ftandard. I will only mention therefore 
tnofe general propcities which arc eftential 
to them all, and without which they inuft 
nccefl'arily be defedive in their feveial 
kinds, Theft*, I think, may be comprehend- 
ed under uniformity in the defign, variety 
and refcmblunce in the metaphors and fi- 
militudes, togt thcr with ptopriety and har- 
m ny in the didion. Now, fomc or all of 
thefe qualities conftantly attend our ideas 
of beauty, and ncceftarily raife that agree- 
able perception of the mind, in what ob- 
jed ibever they appear. 1 he charms of 
fine compo.^ttion then, aie fo far from ex- 
ilHng only in the heated imagination of 
.tn cnthufiallic admirer, that they rcfult 
f;om the conllitution of nature lierfelf. 
And perhapij the principles of criticifm 
are as certain and indifputable» even as 
tiiofc of the mathematics. Thus, for in- 
ftance, that order is preferable to confu- 
fion, that Iwrmony is more pleafmg than 
difibnancc, with fome few other axioms 
upon which the fcience is built; are 
tiuths which ftrike at once upon the mind 
with the fame force of convidion,’as that 
the whole is ^a'ater than anytrf its parts, 
or, that if fjom equals you take away 
equals ,thc remainder will be equal. And 
in both cafes, the propofitions which reft 
upon thefc plain and obvious maxims, 
feem equally capable of the fame evidence 
of d^mon ft ration. 

But as every intelledual, as well as anU 
mal, fiicnlty is improved and ftrengthened 
by exercife; the more the foul exerts this 
her int;tiial feni'e of beauty upon any par- 


ticular object, the more fhe will enlarge and 
refine her rclifti for thatpcculiarfpecics. For 
this reafon the works of thofe great maf- 
ters, whofe performances have been long 
and generally admired, fupply a farther 
criterion of fine taftef equally fixed and 
certain as that which is immediately de- 
rived from Nature herfclf. The truth is, 
fine writing is only the art of raifing 
agreeable lenfations of the intclledual 
kind; and, therefore, as by examining 
thofe original forms which are adapted to 
awaken this perception in the mind, we 
learn what thofe qualities are which con- 
llitute beauty in general ; fo by obferving 
the peculiar conftruflion of thofe compo- 
fitions of genius which have always plcaf- 
ed, we perfeft our idea of fine writing in 
particular. Jt is this united approbation, 
in perfons of different ages and of various 
charafters and languages, that Longinus 
has made the* tell of the true fublimc ; 
and he might with equal jufticc have ex- 
tended the fame criteiion to all the infe- 
rior excellencies of elegant compofition. 
Thus the deference paid to the perform- 
ances of the great mafters of antiquity, w 
fixed upon juft and folid reafons: it, is 
not becaufe Ariftotlc and Horace have 
given us the rule of criticifm, that we 
mull fubmit to their authority ; it is becaufe 
ihofc rules arc derived from works which 
have been dilUnguifticd by the unintcr* 
rupted admiration of all the more improv- 
ed part of mankind, frotn their earlieft 
appearance down to this prefent hour. 
For whatever, through a long feries of 
ages, has been univerfally cllccmcd as 
beautiful, cannot but be conformable to 
our juft and natural ideas of beauty. 

The oppofition, however, which fome- 
t/'mes divides the opinions of thofe whofe 
judgments may be fuppofed equal and 
perM, is urged as a powerful objeftion 
againft the reality of a fixed canon of 
criticifm : it is a proof, you think, that 
after all which can be faid of fine tafte, it 
mull ultimately be rcfolved into the pecu- 
liar relifti of each individual. But this 
diverfity of fentiments will not, of itfeif, 
deftroy the'evidence of the criterion; fince 
the fame effedi may be produced by num- 
berlcfs other Causes. A thodand accl- 
denul circumftances may concur in coun- 
leradling the force of the rule, even allow- 
ingittobe ever fo fixed and in variable, 
when left in its free and uninfluenced Bate, 
Not to mention th;it filfo bias which ppty 
or perfonal diflike may & upon the mind, 

the 
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the unprejudiced critic will find it as much veneration as Virgil’s tomb, or 
difficult to diiengagc himfclf entircly.from any other celebrated fpot of antiquity, 
thofe partial atfedions in favour ot parti- I’hc place I mean is Binfield, where the 
cular beauties, to which cither the general Poet, to whom 1 am indebted (in common 
courfc of his ftudies, or the peculiar cad of with every reader of uile) for fo much 
his temper, may have rendered him mod cvquifite entertainment, fpent the earlicft 
fcnfible. But as perfedion in any works of part of his youth. I will not ftrnple to 
genius refults from the united beauty and confefs, that 1 looked upon the fccnc 
propriety of its fcveral didinft parts, and where he planned fomc of thofe beautiful 
as it is impoffible that any human compo- performances, which fird recommended 
fition Ihould polTefs all thofe qualities in him to the notice of the world, with a dc- 
their highed and mod fovereign degree ; gree of enthufiafm ; and could not but 
the mind, when Ihe pronounces judgment confider the ground as facied, that was 
upon any piece of this fort, is apt to dc- imprefled with the fooidcps of a genius 


that undoubtedly docs the highed honour 
to our age and nation. 

The muation of mind in which I found 
niyfclf upon this occalion, fu^>gcilcJ to my 
remembrance a pJihge in '1 nliy, which [ 
thought 1 never fothoro i'-hiy einercJint# 
the fpirit of before, llut nolilc author, 
in one of his philofopliic.i! conwrlaiion- 
pieces, introduces his hitnd Atiicus 
obferving the ple.ifing c*H< vd which feency 
of this nature aie wont to h.iv'c upon one’s 
mind: Movemnr cni'ii,” lavs that po- 

lite Roman, “ nclcio quo p:uda, Iccis ipfis, 
** in quibus eorum, quos diligimus autad- 
« miramur, adfunl vclligia. Me quidem 
ipfx illx noilrae Athen.c, ron lam ope- 
** ribus magnifeis c x'qujfuil'iue antiquo- 
“ rum artibus dclc^lant, quam rccorda- 


cidc of its merit, as thofe circumltances 
which die mod admires, cither prevail or 
are deficient. Thus, for inftance, the ex- 
cellency of the Roman maders in paint- 
ing, confids in beauty of defign, noblcncfs 
of attitude, and delicacy of expreflion; but 
the charms of good colouring are want- 
ing. On the contrary, the Venetian 
fchoob is faid to have neglcdled defign a 
little too much ; but at the fame time has 
been more attentive to the grace and har- 
mony of well-difpofed lights and fhades. 

Now it will be admitted by all admirers of 
this noble art, that no comppfitidh of the 
pencil can be perfefl, where iither of thefe 
qualities are abfent ; yet the mod accom- 
plilhed judge may be 10 particularly druck 

with one or other of thefe excellencies, in ,u.» ... - . 

preference to the reft, as to be influenced « tionc fummorum viroium, |’™ W ® 
inhis cenfureorapplaufcofthewholeta- « habit, irc, ubi fcdcre, ubi di.puwre lit 
blature, by the predominancy or deficiency “ folitus.” i c., ,1 

of his favourite beauty. Something of Thus, you fee, 1 

this kind (where the meaner prejudices by an example ot great 

do not operate) is ever, I am perfuaded, in d.mger upon this oo . Rn, i 

the occafioB of that diverfity of fentences ridiculed as a romantic vihu ■ y. 

which we occafionally hear pronounced by am too well '' , . 

the moft approved judges on the fame fentiments 

piece. But this only thews that much cau- apprehenfion he , 

iion is neceflary, to give a fine tafte its full tons 1 have here Ou^the 

and unobftruArd effefl ; not that it is in contrary, I have o . p 

with approbation, a circumitsince or ifiis 

kind which is related of Sihus Italicui. 
The annual ceremonies which that pi;et 
5 241 . RtJUaiMS upon Jefing Mr, ?OPi* 9 performed at Virgil’s . 

’ * U,u/.ai BinfM. h a Uacr. ^ou a more avourable opm.o" 0 

^ ,afte. you confefled, than any thing mhu 

Yoor letter found me juft upon "jy J** .yofk, ^as able to raife. 
turn from an excurfion into Berkdure, jiccruin, that fomc of the grated 
where I have been paying a vilit to a antiquity have difiinguifhed 

friend, who is drinkinj wc waters at Sun- by ihe high rcvxicncc they 

Bine-Hill. Ii» one of my morning tides . (.iiaraaer. bcipio. 


itfelf on^ercain and precarious, 

Fitxojhorne* 


ning-HiU. In one of my- „ 
over that delightful country, 1 accidentally 
paffed through a little village, which ar- 
forW me mndwigreeable medittnon ; « 
in timiea » co0e, peifaip*, « "* .^7 

cd the lovers of die polii® *rt»» 


(hewed to the poetical t 
yon may remember, de.ired tO be laid m 
(he tune tomb with Eni.ius i and I am m- 
dined to twdon that fuccelsful madman A- 
lexander many ol hiitxiuvagancies.for the 
Pp, generoei 
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generoo* regard he paid to the themory of 
rindar, at the lacking of Thebes. . 

There feems, indeed, to be fomething 
in poetry that raifes the profeffors of that 
very fingular talent, far higher in the 
edimaiion of the world in general, than 
thole who excel in any other of the re- 
fined arts. And accordingly we find that 
poets have been diftinguilhcd by antiquity 
with the iiioft remarkable honours. Thus 
Homer, we are told, was deified at Smyr- 
na; as the citizens of Mytilenc damped 
the image of Sappho upon their public 
coin : Anacreon received a folemn invita- 
tion to fpend his days at Athens, and Hip- 
parchus/ the fon of Pififtratus, fitted out 
a fplendid veflel in order to tranfport him 
thither: and when Virgil came into the 
theatre at Rome, the whole audience rofc 
up and falutcd him, with the fame refped 
as they would have paid to Auaullus 
himfelf. 

Painting, one would imagine, has the 
faired pretenfions of rivalling her lider 
art in the number of admiiers ; and yet, 
where Apelles is mentioned once, Homer 
is cel brated a thoufatid times. Nor can 
this be accounted for by urging that the 
works of the latter are dill extant, while 
. thofe of ihe former have perilhed long 
fince: for is not Milton’s Paradife Lod 
moic univerfally cdccmcd than Raphael’s 
Cartoons ? 

The truth, I imagine, is, there arc 
more who are natural judges of the har- 
mony of numbers, than of the grace of 
proportions. One meets with but few 
who have not, in fomc degree at lead, a 
tolerable ear ; but a judicious eye is a far 
more uncommon pofleffion. For as words 
are the univcrfal medium, which all men 
employ in order to convey their fentiments 
to each other ; it feems a jud confequence, 
that they (hould be more generally formed 
for reliihing and judging of performances 
in that way: whereas the art of repre- 
fenting ideas by means of lines and co- 
lours, Ties more out of the road of common 
ufe, and is therefore lefs adapted to the 
tade of, the general run of mankind. 

I hazard this obfervation, in the hopes 
of drawing from you your fentiments upon 
i lubjed, in which no man is more quali- 
fied to decide ; as indeed it is to the con- 
verfation of Orontes, that I am indebted 
for the difeovery of many refined delica- 
cies in the hnitadv^ arts, which, without 
' his jidicioos aflidance, would Wo lain 


concealed to me with other common ob- 
fervers. Fitzojhome, 

§ 242. Coftcernitig the life of the jirtcient 

Mythology in Modern Poetry. In a Let- 

ter. 

If there was any thing in any former 
letter inconfident with that edeem which 
is judly due to the ancients, I defire to re- 
trad it in this; and difavow every cxprefi.on 
which might feem to give precedency to 
the moderns in works of genius, 1 am lo 
far indeed from entertaining the fenti- 
ments you impute to me, that I have 
often endeavoured to account for that fu- 
periority which is fo vifible in the compo- 
fitions of their poets: and have frequently 
affigned their religion as in the number of 
thofe caufes, whidi probably concurred t® 
give them this remarkable pre-eminence. 
'I'hat enthufiafm which is fo efientia! 
to every true artid in the poetical way, 
was confiderably heightened and enflamed 
by the whole turn of their facred doc- 
trines; and the fancied prefence of their 
Mufes had almoll as wonderful aneffed 
upon their thoughts and language, as if 
they had been really and divinely infpired. 
Whild all nature was fuppofed to iwarm 
with divinities, and every oak and foun- 
tain was believed to be the refidence of 
fome prcfiding deitv ; what wonder if the 
poet was animated by the imagined influ- 
ence of fuch exalted fociety, and found 
himfelf tranfported beyond the ordinary 
limits of fober humanity ? The mind when 
attended only by mere mortals of fupc- 
rior powers, is* obferved to rife in her 
drength ; and her faculties open and eii* 
large themfelves when (he afts in the view 
of thofe, for whom Ihe has conceived a 
more than common reverence. But when 
the force of fuperdition moves in concert 
with the powers of imagination, and ge- 
nius is enflamed by devotion, poetry muft 
ihine out in all her brighted perfection and 
fpicndor. 

Whatever, therefore, the philofophcr 
might think of the religion of his country ; 
it was the intcred of the poet to be tho- 
roughly orthodox. If he gave op his 
creed, he mud renounce his numbers : and 
there could be no inipiradon, where there 
were no Mufes. This is fo true, that it is 
in compofidons of the poetical kind alone 
that the ancients feem to have the princi- 
pal advantage over the moderns: in every 
other fpedes of writing One might venture 

per. 
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perhaps to aflert, that thefe latter ages 
have, at Icaft, equalled them. When I 
fay fo, I do not confine myfelf to the pro- 
duftions of our own nation, but compre- 
hend Hkewife thofe of our neighbours ; and 
v/ith that extent the obfervation will pofTi- 
bly hold true, even without an exception 
in favour of hilbry and oratory. 

But whatever may with jullice be de- 
termined concerning that quellion, it is 
certain, at Icaft, that the pradice of all 
fucceeding poets confirms the notion for 
which 1 am principally contending. 
Though the altars of Paganilin have 
many ages fince been thrown down, and 
groves are no longer facred; yet the lan- 
guage of the poets has not changed with 
the religion of the times, but the gods of 
Circece and Rome are llill adoied in mo- 
dern verfe. Is not this a confcHion, that 
fancy is enlivened by fupcrllition, and that 
theancient bards catcheu theirrapturc fiom 
the old mythology ? 1 will o.vn, hovu-ver, 
that 1 think theie is fomething jidiculous 
in this unnatural adoption, and that a mo- 
dern poet makes but an aukward figure 
with his antiquated gods. When the Pa- 
gan fyllem was fan^lioncd by popular be- 
lief, a piece of machinery of that kind* as 
it had the a', of probability, aftorded a 
very ftriking manner of celebrating any 
rcmtirkable circumlbnce, or raifing any 
common one. But now that this fuperlU- 
tion is no longer fupporied by vulgar opi- 
nion, it has loll its principal grace and 
efficacy, and feenis to be, in general, the 
moll cold and miiutcrelling method in 
which a poe^ can work up his fontiments. 
What, for inllance, can be more unaflcft- 
ing and fpiritlefs, than the compliment 
which Boilcau has paid to Louis the XlVth 
on his famous pafiaee over the Khinc? 
He reprefents the Naiads, you may re- 
member, as alarming the god of that river 
with an account of the march of the 
French monarch; Upon which the river- 
god affumes the appearance of an old ex- 
perienced commander, and flies to a 
butch fort, in order to exhort the garrifon 
totally out and difpute the intended paf- 
fage. Accordingly they range thcmfel ves 
in form of battle, with the Rhine at their 
head; who, after fotnc vain efforts, ob- 
ferving Mars and Bcllona on the fide of 
the onemy, is fo terrified with the view of 
thofe fuperior divinities, that he moll gal- 
lanily runs away; and leaves the hero m 
^uiet'pofleffion of his banks. I know not 
kow ^ this tuay be relilhcd by critics, or 


jufnfied by cullom ; but as I am only men** 
tioning my particular talle, I will acknow- 
ledge, that it appears to me extremely in- 
fipid and puerile. 

J have not, however, fo much of the 
fpirit ofTyphoeus in me, as to make war 
upon the gods without rellridion, and at- 
tempt to exclude them from their whole 
poetical dominions. 'Fo reprefent natural, 
moral, or intcllcdual qualities and affec- 
tions as perfons, and appropriate to them 
thofe general emblems by which their 
powers and properties arc ufually typified 
in Pagan theology, may be allowed as one 
of the moll plealing and graceful figures 
of poetical rheioiic. When Drydcn, ad- 
drclling himfdf to the month of May as 
to a perfon, fays, 

Fgr thee the Graces lead the dancing hoiiij; 

one may confidcr him as fpeaking only in 
metaphor: and when fuch Ihidowy beings 
are thus jull Ihown to the imagination, and 
immediately withdrawn again, they cer- 
tainly have a very powerful cffcdl. But I 
can relilh them no farther than as figures 
only ; when they are extended in any Iciious 
compofition beyond the limits of metaphor, 
and exhibited under all the various aaioni 
of real perfons, I cannot but confiJer them 
as fo many abfurdities, which cullom has 
unrcafonably patronized. 1 hus bpenfer, 
in one of his pailorals, reprc.c.Us the god 
of love as flying, like a bird, from bough 
to bough. A Ihcphcrd, who hears a rull- 
ling among the buflies, fuppofes it to l^ 
fome game, and accordingly dilchargei his 
bow. Cupid returns the flioi, and alter fe- 
vcral arrows had been mutually exchan^^cd 
between them, the unfortunate fwaiii dif- 
covers whom it is he is contending with: 
but as he is endeavouring to make his 
efcape, receives a defperate wound in the 
heel. This fiaion makes the fubjeft of a 
very pretty idyliium in one of the Greek 
poets ; yet is extremely flat and difgufting 
as it is adopted by our Britifli bard. And 
the rcafon of the difference is plain: in the 
former it is fupported by a popular fuper- 
ftition ; whereas no ftra!n of imagination 
can give it the Icall air of probability, as it 
is worked up by the latter, 

Quodcunque mihi oftendU fic, increJultti odi. 

^ Hon, 

I muft confefs, at the fame time, that * 
the inimitable Prior has introduced thii 
fabulous feheme with fuch uncommon 
grace, and has paid (d many genteel Cpm- 
® p p j pliments 
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plimcnts to his miftrefs by the afllfhn'je of 
Venus and Cupid, that one is carried oif 
from obferving the impropriety of this 
machinery, by tlic plcafing adJrcfs with 
which he manages it : and I never read 
his tender poems of this kind, without ap- 
plying to him what Seneca fomewhere fays 
upoa a fimilar occafion: Major tile eji qui 
judicium ahjfulitt ouam qui miiuit. 

To fpeak my Iciitiments in one word, I 
would leave the gods in full pofTeffion of 
allegorical and burlefque poems: in all 
others I would never iutfer them to make 
their appearance in perfon and as agents, 
but to enter only in fimile or allufion. It 
is thus Waller, of all our poets, has moll 
happily employed them: and his applica- 
tion of the llory of Daphne and Apollo 
will ferve as an inllincc, in what manner 
the ancient n\ythology may be adopted 
with the utmoil propriety and beauty. 

Ftlzojhorne. 

§ 243. On the Delicacy of every Author of 

GWwj, %K.nh r(fc8 to his cun pet form’ 

ances. In a Litter, 

If the ingenious piece you communi- 
cated to me, requires any farther touches 
of your pencil, 1 milll acknowledge the 
liuth to be, whai you arc inclined to fuf- 
pc^l, that iny fnendlhip has impofed upon 
my judgment, but though in theprefent 
inftance your delicacy feems far too re- 
fined ; yet, in general, 1 mull agree with 
you, that works of the moll permanent 
kind, are not the ellcils of a lucky mo- 
ment, nor llruck out at a fingle heat. The 
bell performances, indeed, have generally 
cod the moll labour; and that ealc, which 
is fo efTiMUial to fine writing, has fcldom 
been attained witliOut repeated and fevere 
corrcdlions: Litctcutisypeitem dabit et tor- 
quehitnr, is a motto that may be applied, ( 
Dclicvc, to moil fucccfsfulauthorsof genius. 
With as much facility as the numbers of 
the natural Trior Ibcm to have fltAvcd from 
him, they were the rciult (if I ara not 
mifinformed) of much application: and a 
friend of mine, who undertook to tran- 
feribe one of the noblcd performances cf 
the fined genius that this, or perhaps any 
age can boall, has often affured me, that 
therei is not a fmgic line, as it is now pub- 
lilhed, which llands in conformity with 
the original manul'cript. The irutli is, 
every fentiment has its peculiar expreflion, 
|lnd every word iis prccife place, which 
do not always immediately prefent them- 
feWes^ andgcueraily demaad ircqucni trials. 
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before they can be properly adjuded; 
not to mention the more important diffi- 
culties, which necedarily occur in fettling 
the plan and regulatifig the higher parts 
which compofe the drudure of a finiihed 
work. 

Thofe, indeed, who knpw what pangs 
it cods even the mod fertile genius to be 
delivered of a jud and regular produdlion, 
might be inclined, perhaps, to cry out with 
the mod ancient of authors, Oh ! that mine 
adverfary had written a book! A writer of 
refined tafte has the continual mortidca- 
tion to find himfclf incapable of taking en- 
tire poflelTion of that ideal beanty which 
warms and fills his imagination. His con- 
ceptions dill rife above all the powers of 
his art, and he can but faintly copy out 
thofj images of peifeilion, which arc im- 
pi efied upon his mind. Never was any 
thing, fays Tully, more beautiful than the 
Venus of Apelles, or the Jove of Phidias; 
yet were they by no means equal to thofe 
high notions of beauty which animated the 
genuifes of thofe wonderful ariills. In the 
biine manner, he obierves, the great mal- 
ters of oratory imagined to themfelvcs a 
certain pcrfedlion of eloquence, which they 
could only contemplate in idea, but in 
vain attempted to draw c-'t in expjeflicn. 
Perhaps no author ever perpetuated his 
rcputaiion, w'ho could write up to the full 
ftandard of his own judgment: and I am 
erfuaded that he, w ho upon a furvey of 
is compofitions can with entire compla- 
cency pronounce them good, will hardly 
find the w'orld join with him in the fame 
favourable fentence. 

The mod judicious of all poets, the in- 
imitable Virgil, ufed to refemblc his pro- 
duflions to thofe of tliat animal, who, agree- 
ably 10 tlie notions of the Ancients, was 
fuppofed to bring forth her young into the 
world, a mere rude and fliapelefs mafs ; he 
was obliged, to retouch them again and 
again, he acknowledged, before they ac- 
quired tlieir proper fonu and beauty. Ac- 
cordingly w'c arc told, that after having 
fpent eleven years in compofing his iEneid, 
he intended to have fet apart three more 
for the revifal of that glorious perform- 
ance, But being prevented by his lad 
ficknefs from giving thofe finilhing touches, 
which his exquifite judgment conceived to 
be diil necelfary, he airefted hii friends 
Tucca and Variui to bum the noblcd 
poem that ever amared in the Roman 
language. In the fame fpirit ot delicacy* 
Idr* l>rydco us, tkt bnd he tak^ 

WC 
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more time in tranHating this author, he 
might poffibly havc^ (uccceded better ; but 
never, he aiTures as, could he have fucceed- 
ed fo well as to have (atished himfelF. 

In a word, Hottenfius, I agree with you, 
that there is nothing more difficult than to 
fill up the chara^Ier of an author, who 
propofes to raife a juft and lading admi- 
ration ; who is not contented with thofe 
little tranfient flafhcs of applaufe, which 
attend the ordinary race of writers, but 
conliders only how he may fhine out to 
pofterity ; who extends his views beyond 
tlie prelent generation, and cultivates thofe 
produdions which are to flourilh in future 
ages. What Sir Wiliiam Temple obfei ves 
of poetry, may be applied to every other 
work where lafte and imagination are con- 
cerned: ** It requires the greateft con- 
“ trarics to compofe it; a genius both 
penetrating and foHd ; an exprefiioB 
** botli ftrong and delicate. 7’here mull 
“ be a great agitation of mind to invent, 

“ a great calm to judge and corred: there 
“ muft be upon the fame tree, and at the 
** fame time, both flower and fruit.” But 
though 1 know you would not value your- 
felf upon any performance, wherein ihcfc 
very oppofite and very fmgular qualities 
were not confpicuous : yet I muft remind 
\ ou at the iame time, that when the file 
ceafes topolilh,itmuft neceflarily weaken. 
You will remember, therefore, that there 
is a medium between the immoderate cau- 
tion of that orator, who was three Olym- 
piads i.n writing a fingle oration; and the 
extravagant expedition of that poet, whofe 
funeral pile was corapofed of his own num- 
bcrlefs productions. fitzcjlorfie, 

§ 244. Rejleilions u^cn Style, In a Letter* 
The beauties of Style feem to be gene- 
rally confidercd as below the attention both 
of an author and a reader. I know not, 
therefore, whether I may ventuic to ac- 
knowledge, that among the numbcrlcfs 
graces of your late performance, 1 parti- 
cubrly admired that ilrength and elegance 
with which you have enforced and adorned 
the noblcft fentiments. 

There .wasa lime, however, (and it was 
a period of the trueft refinement*') when 
an excellence of ibis kind was efteemed in 
the number of the poliieft accompllfli- 
incDts ; as it was the ambition of jomc of 
the greateft names of antiquity to dillin- 
guilE ihcmfclves in the impravemtr.t of 
their native tongue, Julius Cifir, who 
^tt$ only the greateft iivro, bat the 
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fioeft gentleman that ever, perhaps, ap- 
peared in the world, was defirous of adding 
this' talent to his other molt Ihining endow'- 
ments: and we arc told he lludicd the 
language of his country with much appli- 
cation : as we are furc he poflefTed it in 
its higheft elegance. What a lofs, Ku- 
phronius, is it to the litcmiy world, that 
the treatife which he wrote upon thii fuh- 
jeCI, is pcriflicd with many other valuable 
works of that age I But though wo ,11 e 
dopiived of the benefit of Ifh ohlei valioiu, 
W6 arc happily not without an inllancc qf 
their eileCh; and his own memoiis will 
ever remain ab the bell and brightcll ex- 
emplar, not only of true gencrallliip, but 
of fine writing. Ho publilhcd them, in- 
deed, only as matcilab for the ulcof thofe 
who ftiouldbcdifpofcd to enlarge upon that 
reinarkablo period ol the Roma nllory ; yet 
the purity and g raceful nefs of his llyle w'cie 
fuch.that no judicious writer durft attempt 
to touch the fubjcCl after him.^ 

Having produced fo lilullrious .an In- 
fl.lncc in favour of .in ait, for which I have 
ventured to admire you ; it would be im- 
pertinent to add a iecoiui, were 1 to cite a 
Icfs authoiity than ilmt of the immortal 
Tully. Thlb noble author, in his dl.ilog'io 
concerning the celebr.tted Roman oraio. s 
frequently mentions it as a very high en- 
comium, that they pollellcd the eleg.inc'* 
of their native language; and introdu(' ^ 
Brutus as declaring, tivit he ihould preb r 
the honour of being ellccmcd the gKMi 
mailer and improver of Roman eloquence, 
even to the glory of many triumphs. 

But to add rcafun to precedent, and to 
view this art in its ufe as well as its dig- 
nity ; will it not be allowed of fomc irn ■ 
portance, when it is confidercd, that elo- 
quence ibor cofihc mollconfuki.ible auM- 
harics of truth ? Nqllilng indeed conl:i 
but;,^ moretofubduc the mind to the bnu* 
of leafun, than her being fupporicd by U,e 
powerful allillance of mafculiuc and \igu- 
rouv oratory. A-. on the contr.iry,tl.c nic-ll 
legitimate arguments may be difippoiniui 
of that (uceeis they drferve, by Ulng at- 
tended v.illi a fpi.'iihf') arid vnlecbleu c - 
predion. Accordingly, that moll chgRiit 
of wrucis,ihe inimi'.ibU' M.'. Addifun, ub- 
ferves, in one ol his ciidys, that “ ilirie 
« is as much diilercnce between coniprc- 
** bending a thought cloat'ued in Ciccrob 
« language and that of an ordo'ary writer, 
« as between feeing anobjcCi h) the light 
“ of a taper and U.c light of trie fun.’' 

Ji }k furcly theu a \cry ftr^rge contiit 
P n 4 
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of the celebrated Malbranche, who feems 
to think the pleafurc which arifes froth 
pcrofing a wcll-written piece, is of the 
criminal kind, and has its fource in the 
weaknefs and effeminacy of the human 
heart. A man muft have a very uncom- 
mon feverity of temper indeed, who can 
Hnd any thing to condemn in, adding 
charms to truth, and gaining the heart bv 
c.'ptivating the ear; in unituig rofes witn 
the thorns of fcience, and joining plcafure 
with indrudion. 

The truth is, the mind is delighted with 
a fine ilyle, upon the fame principle that 
it prefers regularity to confufion, and 
beauty to deformity. A tade of this fort 
is indeed fo far from being a mark of any 
depi^vity of our nature, that I fhould ra- 
ther confider it as an evidence, in fomc 
degree, of the moral reditude of its conlU- 
tution, as it is a proof of its retaining fome 
relilh at lead of harmony and order. 

One might be apt indeed to fufped, that 
certain writers amongd us had confiderqd 
all beauties of this fort in the fame gloomy 
view with Malbranche : or, at lead, that 
they avoided every refinement in dyle, as 
unworthy a lover of truth and philofophy. 
Their fentiments are funk by the lowed 
expreflions, and feem condemned to the 
fird curfe, of creeping upon the ground 
all the days of their life. Others, on the 
contrary, midake pomp for dignity; and, 
in order to raife their expreftlons above 
vulgar language, lift them up beyond 
common apprehenfions, edeeming it (one 
Ihould imagine) a mark of their genius, 
that it requires foinc ingenuity to penetiate 
their meaning. But how few writers, like 
Euphronius, Know to hit that true medium 
which lies between thofc didant extremes ! 
Now^fcldom do we meet with an author, 
whofc cxpfcflions, like thofe of my friend, 
are glowing but not glaiing, whofe meta- 
phors are natural but not common, whofc 
periods are harmonious but not poetical ; 
in a word, whofe fentiments arc well fet, 
and Ibewn to the underdanding in their 
trued and mod advantageous ludre. 

Fitx^cme^ 

5 145 * pjt Thinking. Jn a Litter. 

If one would rate any particular merit 
acQOrding to its true valuation, it may be 
neceffaiy, perhaps, to confider how tar it 
can be jttdfy claimed by mankind in gene- 
ral, I am Aire, at lead, when I read the 
uncommon fentiments of your lad 
letter, 1 found their judlo ous anthojr rife 


in my edeem, by reflefting, that there is 
not a more Angular cliaraClcrin the world, 
than that of a thinking man. It is not 
merely having a fuccemon of ideas, which 
lightly Ikim over the mind, that can w ith 
any propriety be diled by that denomina- 
tion. It is obferviug them feparatcly and 
didinaiy, and ranging them under their 
refpeaive claffes ; it is calmly and deadily 
viewing our opinions on every fide, and 
refolutcly tracing them through all their 
confequeiices and connections, that condi- 
tutes the man of refleClion, and didin- 
guilhes reafon from fancy. Providence, 
indeed, does not feem to have furmed any 
very confiderablc number of our i])ccics 
for an extenfive excrcifc of this higher 
faculty; as the thoughts of the far greater 
part of mankind are neceffarily redrained 
within the ordinary purpofes of animal 
life. But even if we look up to thofe who 
move in much fuperior orbits, and who 
have opportunities to iinpiove, as well as 
Icifure tocxcrcife, their underdandings ; we 
Ih.!!! find, that thinking is one of the lead 
exerted privileges of cultivated humanity. 

It is, indeed, an operation of the mind 
which meets with many cbdruClions to 
check its jud and free dircCIion ; but there 
are tw’O principles, which prevail more or 
Icfs in the conditiitions of mod men, that 
particuharly contribute to keep this faculty 
of the foul unemployed ; I mean, pride and 
indolence. To delcend to truth through 
the tedious progredion of vvcll-exainincd 
deductions, is confidcred as a reproach to, 
the quicknefs of underdanding; as it is 
much too laborious a method tor .any but 
thofe who arc pofi’effed of a vigorous and 
refolutc activity ot mind. I' or this reafon, 
th^ greater part of our fpecies generally 
choolc either to teize upon their conclu- 
fions at once, or to take them by rebound 
from otliers, as bed tuiting with their va- 
nity or their lazinefs. Accordingly Mr. 
Locke obferves, that there arc not fo many 
errors and wrong opinions in ihp w’orld as 
is generally imagined. Not that he thinks 
mankind arc by any means uniform in 
embracing truth; but becaufc the majority 
of them, he maintains, have no thought or 
opinion at all abou^ thofe doCIrincs con- 
cerning which they raife the grated cU» 
mour. Like the common foldicrs in an, 
army, they follow where their leaders di- 
rcCl, without knowing,^ or even enquiring 
into the caufc for which they Ip warmly 
contend. 

This will accotot for the flow fteps bv 
which 
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which truth has advanced in the world, on 
one fide; and for thofc abfurd fyilema 
which, at different periods, have had an 
univcrfal currency, on the other. For there 
is a ftranpc difpofition in human nature, 
either blindly to tread the fame paths that 
have been traverfed by others, or to Arilte 
out into the moll devious extravagancies : 
the greater part of the world will either 
totally renounce their reafon, or rcafononly 
from the wild fuggc'llions of an heated 
imagination. 

From the fame fource may be derived 
thofe divifions and animofitics which break 
the union both of public and private fo- 
cictics, and turn the peace and harmony 
of human intercourfe into diffonance and 
contention. For while men judge and aft 
by fuch mcafures as have not been proved 
by the llandard of difpaffionate reafon, they 
mull equally be millaken in their eftimates 
both of their own conduft and that of 
others. 

li we turn our view from aftivc to con- 
templative life, we may have cccafiun, 
perhaps to remark, that thinking is nolcfs 
uncommon in the literary than the civil 
world, ^ The number of thofe writers who 
can, with any jullnefs of expreflion, be 
termed thinking authors, would not form 
ft very copious library, though one were 
to take in all of that kind which both an- 
cient and modern times have produced. 
Neceffarily, I imagine, mull one exclude 
from a colleftion of this fort, all critics, 
commentators, tranflators, and, in Ihort, 
all that numerous under-tribe in the com- 
monwealth of literature, that owe their 
exi Hence merely to the thoughts of others. 
I (hould rejeft, for the fame reafon, fuch 
compilers as Valerius Maximiband Aulus 
Gellius: though it mull be owned, indeed, 
their works have .acquired an accidental 
value, as they preferve to us fcveral curi- 
ous traces of antiquity, \\hich time would 
otherwife have entirely worn out. Thofe 
teeming genuifes likewife, who have pro- 
pagated the fruits of their Hudics through 
a long Icrics of trafts, would have little' 
pretence, 1 believe, to be admitted as wri- 
ters of refleftion. For this reafon I can- 
not regret the lofs of thofe incredible 
numbers of compofitions which feme of the 
Ancients are (aid to have produced : 

fuit CaflTi r^pitlo ferventius amni ^ 
Ingeniom i capfii quern fama dl effe, iibrifqiw 
Anabullum propriis. Hok. 

TbtM Epicttruij wet arc toWi left behind 
z 


him three hundred volumes of his owit 
works, wherein he had not inferted a fingle 
quotation ; and we have it upon the autho- 
rity of Varro’s own words, that hehimfeif 
compofed four hundred and ninety books, 
Seneca allures us, that Didymus dm 
Grammarian wrote no Icfs than fourthou- 
fand ; but Origin, it feems, was yet more 
prolihc, and extended his performances 
even to fix thoufand treatifes. It is obvi- 
ous to imagine, with what fort cf materials 
the produft ions of fuch expeditious work- • 
men were wi ought up : found thought and 
well-matured reflcftions could have no 
(hare, we may be fure, in thclc hafty per- 
formances. 'Fhus arc books multipncd, 
whim authors are fcarcc; and fo much 
eafier is it to write than to think! But 
lhall I not rayfclf, Pakmedes, prove an in- 
llance that it is fo, if 1 fufpend any longer 
your own more important rcHeftions, by 
interrupting you with fuch as mine? 

Fitzcjltrnf. 

§ 246. Fefeihons on the Advantages ef 
ConverJdticn» 

It is with much pleafure 1 look back 
upon that philofophical week which I lately 
enjoyed at — — ; as there is no part, 
perhaps, of focial life which affords more 
real fatisfaftion than thofe hours w hich one 
palfes in rational and unreferved conver- 
fation. 'i'he free communication of fentt- 
ments ainongd a fet of ingenious and fpe- 
culaiive fiicnds, fuch as thofe you gave me 
the oppoituniiy of meeting, throws the 
mind into the moil advantageous cxcrcifc, 
and flicws the llrcngth or weaknefs - of its 
opinions, with greater force of conviftion 
than any other method we can employ. 

That “ it is not good for man to be 
.alone,” istiue in more views of our fpccics 
than one ; and fociety gives ftrength to our 
reafon, as well, as polilh to our manners. 
The foul, when left entirely to her own 
fulitary contemplations, is infenfibly drawn 
by a fort of conllitutional bias, which ge- 
nerally leads her opinions to the fide of 
her inclinations. Hence it is that flte Con* 
trafts thofe peculiarities of rcafoning, and 
little habits of thinking, which fo often 
confirm her in the molt fantaftica! errors. 
But nothing is more likely to recover the 
mind from this falfc bent, than the counter- 
warmth of impartial debate. Converfation 
opens our views, and gives our fKultics a 
more vigorous play ; it puts ns upon turn- 
ing our notions on every fide, and hold# 
theija up to a light that diftoveu thofe la- 

tC!tt 
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lent flaws which would probably have lain 
concealed in the gloom of unagitated ab- 
iiaftion. Accordingly, one may remark, 
that moft of thofe wild doflrines, which 
Jjavc been let loofe upon the world, have 
generally owed their birth to perfonsvyhofe 
circumftances or difporuions have given 
them the feweft opportunivics of canvalRng 
their refpettive fyllems in the way of free 
and friendly debate. Had the authors of 
many an extravagant hypothefis difeufied 
their principles in piivate circles, ere they 
had given vent to them in public, the ob- 
fcrvationof Varro had never, perhaps, been 
made, (or never, at leaft, with fo much juf- 
ikc) that ** there is no opuiiou fo abfurd, 
« but has feme philofophcr or other to 
produce in its lupport.” 

Upon this principle, I imagine, it is, that 
fome of the tineft pieces of antiquity are 
written in the dialogue-manner. Plato and 
TuUy, it fliould feem, thought truth could 
never be examined with more advantage 
"than amWrt the amicable oppoGtion ofwdl 
regulated converfe. It isprobable, indeed, 
tliat lubjeifs of a Icrious and philolophical 
kind were more frequently the topics of 
Greek and Roman converfations than they 
»tc of ours j as the ciicumllances of the 
world had not yet given occafion to thofe 
prudential rcalons which may now, per- 
haps, rellrain a more free exchange of fen- 
timents amongll us. There was fonie- 
ihing, Ukewile, in the veiy fcencs them- 
fclves where they ulually aflcmbled, that 
jijuioll upavoidabiy turned the ilream ol 
their converlations into this ufeful channel, 
Their rooms and gardens were generally 
adorned, you know, with the ftatucs of the 
greateft mailers of reafon that had then 
appeared in the world ; and while Socrates 
or Ariftotle flood in their view, it is no 
y/ondcr their difeourfe fell upon thofe fub- 
jeds which fuch animating repreientations 
would naturally fugged. It is probable, 
therefore, that many of thoa* ancient pieces 
which are drawn up4n the dialognc-man- 
ner, were no jnr.aginary converlations in- 
vented by their auihoi’s ; but faithful tran- 
kripts from real life. And it is this cir- 
cumflance, perhaps, as much as any other, 
which contribute;, U) give them that re- 
markable advantage oyer the generality 
•f modem compoirdons which have been 
formed upon the fame plin. I am lure, at 
leart, 1 could fcarce name more th.m thrte 
or four of this ki.-id which have appeared 
' b our Ungu.igc we: thy of notice. My 
loid Sluftabui^’s dialogue, intitkd “ i iic 


Moralifls;*^ Mr, Addifon^s upon Ancient 
Coins ; Mr. Spencers upon the Odyffey ; 
together with thofe of my very ingenious 
friend, Philemon to Hydafpes ; are, almolt, 
'the only produftions in this way which have 
hitherto come forth amongft us with ad- 
vaiitage. Thefe, indeed, are all nufter^ 
pieces of the kind, and written in the true 
fpirit of learning and politenefs. The con- 
vcrfalion in caai of thefe moft elegant per- 
formances is conduiled, not in the ufiial 
.abfurd method of introducing one difputant 
to be tamely filenced by the other; but in 
the more lively dramatic manner, whcie 
a juft contrail of charaders is preferved 
throughout, and where the fevcral fpeakers 
fupport their refpeiftive fentiments witli all 
the ftrength and fpirit of a vvelbbrcd op- 
pofition. Fit^ojhme. 

§ 247. 0 /: the Great IHjhrical 

Every age has produced heroes and 
politicians; all nations have cxpcjienccd 
revolution^ ; and all hillories arc nearly 
alike, to thofe who feck only to furniili 
their memories w vh fads ; but whofoev.-r 
thinks, or, what is ilill more larc, whofo- 
cver has talk, will find bat four ages in ;hc 
hillory of the world, 'rhefe four happy 
ages arc thofe in which th.e arts were cir- 
ried to perfedion; and which, by ferving 
as the acra of the greatnefs of the human 
mind, arc examples for pofterity. 

'fhe lirll of thcl’e ages to which true 
glory is annexed, is that of Philip and 
Alexander, or thatofa IV'ricles, aDemoll- 
hencs, an Ariftoile, a Plato, an Apelles, a 
Phidias, and a Praxiteles ; and this honour 
has been confined within the limits of an- 
cient Greece ; the reft of the known world 
was then in a ftatc of barbarifm. 

The fccond age is that of Cxfar and 
Auguftus, diftinguilhed likewife by the 
names of Lucretius, Cicero, Titus, Li- 
vius, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Varro, and 
Vitruvias, 

The third is that which followed the 
taking of Conilantinoplc by Mahomet II, 
Then a faini'y of private citizens was feen 
to do that which the kings of Europe ought 
to have iindonaken. The Medicis invited 
to Florence the Learned, who had been 
driven out of Greece by the Turk'?.— 1 his 
was the age of Italy’s glory. The polite 
arts had already" recovered a new life in 
that country ; the Italians honoured them 
with the title of Virtu, as the firft Greeks 
ha4 di:linguiflmd them by the nime of 
\Vifdom. ^very thing tended towards 
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Mrfeffion ; a Michael Angelo, a Raphael, 
a Titian, a Taflb, and an Ariofto, flou- 
riflied. The art of engraving was invented ; 
elegant architeaure appeared again, as 
admirable as in the mod triumphant ages 
of Rome ; and the Gothic barbarifm, which 
had disfigured Europe in every kind of 
production, was driven from Italy, to 
make way for good tafte. 

The arts, always tranfplantcd from 
Greece to Italy, found themfelves in a 
favourable foil, where they inftantly pro- 
duced fruit, France, England, Germany, 
and Spain, aimed in their turns to gather 
thefe fruits ; but either they could not live 
inthofe climates, orelfe they degenerated 

very fall. , 

Francis I. encouraged learned men, but 
fuchas were merely learned men: he had 
architeas ; but he had no Michael Angelo, 
nor Palladio : he endeavoured m vain to 
cllablilh fchools for painting ; the Italian 
mailers whom he invited to France, raded 
no pupils there. Some epigrams and a 
few loofc talcs, made the whole of our poe- 
try. Rabelais was the only profe-wnter 
in vogue in the time of Henry II • 

In a word, the Italians alone were in 
pollcffion of every thing that was beau- 
tiful, excepting mufic, which was men but 
in a rude (late; and experimental philo- 
fophy, which was every where equally un- 

^"Llliy, the fourtli age is 
the name of the age of Lewis XIV. and is 
perhaps that which approaches 'h' "“"‘j 
toperfeaionofallthe four; enriched by 
the difeoveriesof the three former ones, it 

has done greater things m '“"f ’ 

than thofe three together All the arts, 
indeed, were not earned farther than un- 
der the Mcdicis, Augttllus, and Alexander , 

but human rh.«m! ac' 

proved. In this age w' 
quainted with found ph.lofophy. It may 
wuly be faiJ,. that from the lall years of 
CarLal Richelieu^^s “ 

thofe which followed ‘be ^ath of Lewis 
XIV. there has happened luch a 
volution in our arts.our 
snd even in our government, as «'> 
fs an immortal mark to ‘I*® S haf not 

wr country. This bapPX 

Len ccnEiied toFrance; It h« 


even re-animited Italy, which was lan- 
guiihing ; and Europe is indebted for its 
politenefs and fpirit of focieiyj to the court 
of Lewis XIV. 

Before this time, the Italians called all 
the people on this fide the Alps by the- 
name of Barbarians. It mull be owned 
that the French, in fomc degree, deferved 
this reproachful epithet. Our forefathers 
joined the romantic gallantry of the Moori 
with the Gothic rudenefs, They hadhard- 
fy any of the agreeable arts amongH 
them; which is a proof that the ufefol arts 
were likewife ncgleftcd ; for, when once 
the things of ufe are carried to pcrfe^lion, 
the tranfiiion is quickly made to the elc* 
gant and the agreeable ; and it is not at 
all allonilhing, that oaindng, fculpture, 
poetry, eloquence, and philolophy, mould 
DC in a manner unknown to a nation, who, 
though polTeffcd of harbours on the Well- 
ern ocean and the Mediterranean fca, 
were without Ihips; and who, though . 
fond of luxury to an excefs, were hardljr 
provided with the moll common manufac- 
tures. 

The Jews, the Genoefe, the Venetians, 
the Portuguefe, the Flcmiih, the Dutch, 
and the Englilh, carried on, in their turns, 
the trade of France, which was ignorant 
even of the firll principles of commerce. 
tcv,\i XII i. at his acceflion to the crown, 
had not a fingle fliip; the city of Paris 

contained not quite four hundred thoufand 
men, and had not above four fine public 
edifices; the other cities of the kingdom 
rcfcmblcd thofe pitiful villages which wc 
fee on the other fide of the Loire. Tiic no- 
bility, who were all llationcd in the country, 
in dungeons furrounded with deep ditches, 
opprefiH the pea&nt who cultivated the 
land. The high roads were almoft impau- 
ablc; the towns were dcllitute of police ; 
and the government had hardly any credit 
among foreign nation*. - 

We moll acknowledge, that, ever fines 
the decline of the CarlovingUn family, 
France had languilhcd more or Icfs in this 
infirm Hate, merely for want of the benefit 
of a good adminiitratiofl. 

For a Hate to be powerful, the people 
mull cither enjoy a lilicrtjr founded on the 
laws, or the royal autliority mull be fixed 
beyond all oppofition. In France, the peo- 
ple were Haves till the reign of Philip Ai^ 


been cenhned w f ranee , (Hrrcd oIc were iiavc* im wv icaj^ii va • 

qated.itfelf to England. *b2r« ‘‘ b ^uftmjthe noblemsnwdrctyranatiU Lewa 

op an emolation dat mge ^ cmplo/ed m 

deeply-karwrdaauon ^ naintmning their authority .againft ^Ir 

tluttime.5 «b« ^1., hal wither leifur* to think about 

B»ny, and the fcKnce* into WHi* , « n»» »»»■ ' 
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the h^ppincfs of their fubjc£b, nor the 
power of making them happy. 

Lewis XL dida great deal for the regal 
power, but nothing for the happinefs or 
glory of the nation. Francis I. gave birth 
to trade, navigation, and all the arts : but 
he was too unfortunate to make them take 
toot in the nation during his time, fo that 
they all perifhed with him. Henry the 
Great was on the point of raifmg France 
from the calamities and barbarifmsin which 
' fhe had been plunged by thirty years of 
difeord, when he was aflaflinated in hisca- 
ital, in the midll of a people whom he had 
cgun to make happy. Ihe Cardinal de 
Richelieu, buficd in humbling the houfe of 
Auftria, the Calvinills, and the Grandees, 
did not enjoy a power fufficiently undif- 
turbed to reform the nation ; but he had 
at Icafl: the honour of beginning this happy 
work. 

Thus, for the fpace of 900 years, our 
genius had been almoft always relirained 
under a Gothic government, in the midil 
of divifions and civil wars; deiUtute of 
any laws or fixed cufloms ; changing every 
fccond century a language which Ihll con- 
tinued rude and un&rmcd. The nobles 
were without difcipline, and llrangers to 
every thing but War and idlenefs : the clergy 
lived in difordcr and ignorance ; and the 
common people without indmlry, and flu- 
pified in their wretchednefs. 

The French had no flure either in the 
great difeoveries, or admirable inventions 
of other nations : they have no title to the 
difeoveries ofprinting, gunpowder, glafl’es, 
iclcfcopcs, the fedor, compafs, the air- 
pump, or the true fyftem of the univerfe : 
they were making tournaments, while the 
Fortuguefe and Spaniards were difeover- 
ing and conquering new countries from the 
call to the well of tlm known world. Charles 
V. had already fdlttered the treafures of 
Mexico over Europe, before the fubjedlsof 
Francis I. had difeavered the uncultivated 
country ofCanada ; but, by the little which 
the French did in the beginning of the 
Ibctcenth century, wc may fee* what they 
ffc capable of when properly conduced. 

y oltairt, 

§ 348. On tht Conptutm ^England. 

In every government there are three 
forts of power : the Icgiflative j the exe- 
cutive, in refped to thingi dependent on 
the Jaw of nations ; and the executive. In 
Kgard to things t^t depend 01^ ^ ci^ 
law. 


^ By virtue of the firll, the prince Or ma- 
giUratc enafls temporary or perpetual 
laws, and amend^ or abrogates ihoie that 
have been already enabled. By the fecond, 
he makes peace or war, fends or receives 
embaflies, he eftablilhes the public fccurity, 
and provides againft invafions. By the 
third, he punifhes criminals, or determines 
the difputes that arife between individuals. 
The latter we fliallcall the judiciary power, 
and the otlier fimply the executive power 
of the Hate. 

The political liberty of the fabjeft is a 
tranquillity of mind, arifing from the opi- 
nion each perfon has of his iafety. In order 
to have this liberty, it is requifite the go- 
vernment be fo conilituted as one man need 
not to be afraid of another. 

When the legiflative and executive pow- 
ers are united in the fame perfon, or in the 
fame bodv of magiftrates, there can be no 
liberty ; becaufe apprehenfions may arife, 
left the fame monaich or fenate fhould ena£l 
tyrannical laws, to execute them in a ty- 
rannical manner. 

Again, there is no liberty, if the power 
of judging be not feparated from the le- 
giflative and executive powers. Were it 
joined with the legiflative, the life and 
liberty of the fubjed would be expofed to 
arbitrary controul; for the judge would 
be then the legiflator. Were it joined 
to the executive power, the judge might 
behave with all the violence of an op- 
preflbr. 

There would be an end of every thing, 
were the fame man, or the lame body, whe^ 
thcr of the nobles, or of the people, to ex- 
ercife thofe three powers, that of enafting 
laws, that of executing the public rcfolu- 
tions, and that of judging the crimes or 
diilcrcnces of individuals. 

Moll kingdoms of Europe enjoy a mo- 
derate government, becaufe the prince, 
who is in veiled with the two firll powers, 
leaves the third to his fubje^fs. In Turky, 
where ihefe three powers arc united in 
the Sultan’s perfon, the fubjefts groan 
under the weight of a moll frightfd op. 
preflion. 

In the republics of Italy, where thefe 
three powers are united, there is Icls liberty 
than in oar monarchies. Hence their go- 
vernment is obliged to have recourfe to as 
violent methods tor itsfapport, as even that 
of the IVks; witnefs tne iUte inqoiiitors 
at Venice, and the lion’s mouth, into wJiicK 
every informer may at aU boon ^ 
written accuiadops. 

wW 
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What a fiiuation muft the poor fubjeft 
be in under thofe republics! The fame 
body of xnagiftrates are pofl'eAbd, as exe- 
cutors of the.law, of the whole power they 
have given themfelves in quality of Icgif- 
Intors. They may plunder the (late by 
their general determinations ; and, as they 
havclikewife the judiciary power in their 
hands, every private citizen may be ruined 
by their particular dccifions. 

' The whole power is licrc united in one 
body; and though there is no external 
pomp that indicates a defpotic (way, yet 
the people feel the efFcfls of it every mo- 
ment. 

Hence it is that many of the princes of 
Kiirope, whofe aim has been levelled at 
arbitrary power, have conllantly fet out 
viih uniting in their own perfons all the 
branches of magillracy, and all the great 
offices of (late. 

I allow, indeed, that the mere heredi- 
tary ariftocracyof the Italian republics, 
docs not anfwcr cxadly to the defpotic 
power of the callern princes. The num- 
ber of magillrates foinetimes foftens the 
power of the magillracy ; the whole body 
of the nobles do not always concur in the 
(ame dcfigns ; and different tribunals are 
ere<^led, that temper each other. Thus, 
at V^enice, the legillative power is in the 
Council, the executive in the Pregadi, and 
the judiciary in the Quarantia But the 
mifehiefis, that thefe different tribunals 
are compofed of magillrates all belonging 
to the fame body, which conllitutcs almoll 
one and the fame power. 

The judiciary power ought not to be 
given to a (landing Icnate ; it (hould be 
cxercifed by perlons taken from the body 
of the people (as at Athens) at certain 
times of the year, and purfuant td a form 
and manner preferibed by law, in order 
to creft a tribunal that (hould laft only as 

long as ncccffity requires. . 

By this means the power of judging, a 
power (b terrible to mankind, not being 
annexed to any particular (late or 
fion, becomes, as it were, invifible. People 
have not then the judges continuaHy pre- 
fent to their view ; they fear the oracc, out 
not the magiftratc. , . 

In accufations of a deep or cnrnmal na- 
ture, it is proper the perfon accufed (hould 
have the pnvilege of chufing in fomc 
meafurc his judges, in concurrence with 

the law; or at lead he (hould have a naht 
to except againft fo great a number, that 
the remaiitisgpait may be deemed hii own 
ihoke. 


The other two powers may be given 
rather to magillrates or permanent bodies, 
bccaufc they arc not cxercifed on any pri- 
vate fubje^. ; one being no more than the 
general will of the (late, and the other the 
execution of that general will. 

But though the tribunals ought not to 
be fixed, yet the judgments ought, and to 
fuch a degree as to be alw ays conformable 
to the cxaitl letter of the law. Were they 
to be the private opinion of the judge, 
people would then live in focicty without 
knowing exa^lly the obligation it lays 
them under. 

The judges ought likewife to be in the 
fame llation as the accufed, or in other 
words, his peers, to the end that he may 
not imagine he is fallen into the hands of * 
perfons inclined to- treat him with rigour. 

If the legidaturc loaves the executive 
power in pollvlTion of a right to imprifon 
thofe fubjc^ls who can give fccurity for 
their good behaviour, there is an end of 
liberty ; unlefs thev are taken up, in order 
to anlw er without ueluy to a capital crime : 
in this calc theyaic really free, being fub- 
jed only to the power of the law. ^ 

But ihoukl the Icgidature think itfclf in 
danger by fome fecret confpiracy againll 
the (late, or by a corrcfpcndencc with a 
foreign enemy, it might authorife the exe- 
cutive power, for a Ihort and limited time, 
to imprifon fu(pc^lcd perfons, who in that 
cafe would lolc their liberty only for a 
while, to prcfcrvc it for ever. 

And this is the only rcafoiuible method 
than can be fubHitutcd to the tyrannical 
magiftracy of the Ephor), and to the llntc 
inquifitors of Venice, who arc alfodclpo- 
tical. 

As in a free (late, every man who is 
fuppofed a free agent, ought to be bis own 
governor; fo the legillative power (hould 
rcfidc in the whole body of the people. 
But fmcc this is impoffiblc in large Hates, 
and in fmall ones is fubjeftto many incon- 
veniences, it is fit the people (hould tA 
by their reprefcniatives, what they cannot 
adl by themfelves. 

Tne inhabitants of a particular town arc 
much belter acquainted with its w ants and 
inicrcfts, than witli thofe of other places; 
and are better judges of the capacity of 
their neighbours, than of that ol the reft 
of their countrymen. The memben there- 
fore of the legidaturc (hould not 1^ cbofeti 
from the general body of the nation 1 bat 
it u proper, that in every conftdet;8bk 
place, a reprefenutive (bciuld Ur ele^d 
bv the inhaoitaoti. 

' Th« 
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The great advantage of reprefcnjativcs 
18 their being capable of (UfcuiTing affairs. 
For this the people colleftively arc ex- 
tremely unfit, which is one of the greateft 
inconveniences of a democracy. 

It is not at all neceflary that the repre- 
fentadves, who have received a general in- 
ftruftion from their eledors, fliould wait to 
be particularly inftru^ted in every affair, as 
is praflifed in the diets of Germany. True 
it 18, that by this way of proceeding, the 
fpceches of the deputies might with greater 
propriety be called the 9 oice of the nation ; 
but, on the other hand, this would throw 
them into infinite delays, would give each 
deputy a power of controlling the affem- 
bly ; and on the moft urgent and prcfllng 
occafions, live fprings of the nation might 
be ftopt by a Angle caprice. 

When the deputies, as Mr. Sidney well 
obferves, reprefent a body of people, as in 
liolland, they ought to be accountable to 
their confiituents: but it is a difierent thing 
in England, where they are deputed by 
boroughs. 

All the inhabitants of the feveral dif- 
trifts ought to havC. a right of voting at 
the cledion of a reprefentative, except 
iuch as are in fo mean a fituation, as to be 
deemed to have no will of their own. 

One great fault there wls in moll of the 
ancient republics ; that the people had a 
right to adive refolutions, fuch as require 
fomc execution ; a thing of which they arc 
abfolutely incapable. They ought to have 
no hand in the government, but for the 
chufing of reprefentatives, which is within 
their reach. For though few can tell the 
exad degree of men’s capacities, yet there 
arc none but art capable of knowing, in 
general, wiiethcr the perfon they chule is 
better qualified than mod of his neigh- 
bours. 

Neither ought the reprefentative body 
tp be chofen for a^Hve refolutions, for which 
it is not fo fit ; but for the enaAing of 
Jaws, or to fee whether the laws already 
cna^ed be duly executed ; a thing they 
are very capable of, and which none in- 
deed but thcmfelves can properly perform. 

In a date, there are always perfons 
didinguifhed by their birth, riches, or ho- 
notirt; bat were they to be confounded 
with the common people, and to have only 
the weight of a tingle vote like the red, 
the common liberty would be their fla- 
Very, and they would have no intered ia 
Ipppo^ng it| as mod of tbe popular refo- 
laifons ^ould he againd them* The dutre 


they have, therefore, in the Icgiflatme, 
ought to be proportioned to the other ad- 
vantages they have in the Hate ; which 
happens only when they form a body that 
has a right to put a flop to the enterprizes 
of the people, as the people have a right 
to put a dop to theirs. 

The legillativc power is therefore com- 
mitted to the body of the nobles, and to 
the body chofen to reprefent the people, 
which have each their alTemblies and de- 
liberations apart, each their feparate views 
and intereds. 

Of the three powers above-mentioned, 
the judiciary is in fome meafure next to 
nothing. There remains therefore only 
two ; and as thofe have need of a regulat- 
ing power to temper them, the part of the 
legillativc body,compofed of the nobility, is 
extremely proper for this very purpofe. 

The body of the nobility ought to be 
hereditary. In the fird place it is fo in 
its own nature r and in the next, there 
mud be a confiderable intered to preferve 
its privileges; privileges tliat in themfeivcs 
are obnoxious to popular envy, and of 
courfe, in a free date, are always in dan- 
ger. 

But as an hereditary power might be 
tempted to purfue its own particular inte- 
reds, and forget thofe of the people ; it is 
proper that, where they may reap a Angu- 
lar advantage from being corrupted, as in 
the laws relating to the fuppHes, they 
fhould have no other lhare in the legida- 
tion, than the power of rcjefling, and not 
that of refolving. 

By the power of refolving, I mean the 
right of ordaining by their own authority, 
or of amending what has been ordained 
by others. By the power of rejefling, I 
would be underdood to mean the right of 
annulling a rcfolution taken by another, 
which was the power of the tribunes at 
Rome. And though the perfon poAeAed 
of the privilege of rejefting may likewife 
have the right ef approving, yet this ap- 
probation paAes for no more than a decla- 
ration, that he intends to make no ufe of 
his privilege of rejeding, and is derived 
from that very privilege. 

The executive power ought to be in the 
hands of a monarch : becaufe this branch 
of government, which has always need of 
expedition, is better adminideied by one 
than by many : whereas whatever dc^nds 
on the IcglAative power, is oftentimes bet- 
ter reguUted by many thaa by a Angle 
perfoo. 

But . . 
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But there was no monarch, and the 
executive power was committed to a ccr- 
laifi number of perfons feledlcd from the 
Icgiliative body, there would be an end 
then of liberty ; by reafon the two powers 
would be united, as the fame perfons 
would actually fometimes have, and would 
moreover be always able to have, a Iharc 
in both. 

Were the Icgiflative body to be a con- 
fulcrable time without meeting, this would 
likewife put an end to liberty. For one 
of thefe two things would naturally follow ; 
either that there would be no longer any 
legillativc refolutions, and then the ftare 
would fall into anarchy ; or that thefe re- 
folutions would be taken by the executive 
power, which would render it abfolute. 

It would be needlcfs for the legillativc 
l)ody to continue always afTcmblcd., 'I'liis 
would be troublcfome to the repiefciua- 
tives, and moreover would cut out loo 
much work for the executi\e power, foas 
to takeoff its attention fioin execuiing, 
and oblige it to think only ol dcflnding its 
own prerogatives, and the lignt it has to 
execute. 

Again, w'ere the legillativc body to be 
always alfcmbled, it might happen to he 
kept up only by filling the places of the 
deceafecF members with new rcpiefenta- 
lives; and in that cale, il the legiih- 
tivc body was once conupted, the evil 
would be pall all remedy. When ditlcrcnt 
legillativc bodies fuccecd cnc another, 
the people, who have a bad opinion ol 
that which is adually fitting, may rcaibn^ 
ably entertain fome hopes of the next : but 
were it to be always the fame body, the 
people, upon feeing it once coriuptcd, 
would no longer expeft any good from its 
laws ; and of courfe they would either be- 
come defperate, or fall into a Hate of in- 
dolence. 

The Icgiflative body Ihould not aflcmblc 
of itfclf. For a body is fuppofed to have 
no will but whcivit b aflembled : and be- 
fides, were it not to afiembic unaninioufly 
it would be irapoffible to determine which 
was really the legiilative body, the part 
alTembled or the other. And if it had a 
right to prorogue itfclf, it might happen 
never to be piorogued; which would be 
extremely dangerous in cafe it ihould ever 
attempt to encroach on the executive, 
power. Bcfidcs, there are fcafons, fome 
of which arc more proper than others, lor 
affembiiog the legillativc body : it u fit 
therefore that the executive power Ihould 
regulate the time of convening as well as 


the duration of thofe affeniblics, according 
to the circumllances and exigencies oflUtc 
known to itfclf. 

Were the executive power not tohavc' 
a right of putting a Hop to the inc roach- 
ments of the legillativc body, the latter 
would become derpocic ; foi as it might 
arrogate to itlelfwhat auihotiiy itplcaied, 
it would foon dellroy all the other powcis, 

Jiut it IS not propel, on the other hand, 
that il'j legiflaiiie power Ihould. have a 
light to Hop the evecutivt\ For as the 
cxixutivc has its natuial limits, it is ulelcli 
to coniine it; befules, the executive power 
isgcneially employed in momfiuary ope- 
rations, 'Flu powei, tiiercfbre, of the 
Roman tribunes wa*. faulty, as it put a Hop 
not only to il»e h gillation, but likewife to 
the execution ithll; which was atluiJcd 
vvitliinrM.iij milcliisl'--. 

Rut it the Ivgiilrivc power, in a free 
goieniment, ought to liave no right to 
Hop the executive, itliisa light, and ought 
to iiave the meano ui' cxammmg in what 
manticr its i.ius liavc hs-'-n escenteJ ; an 
advantage which tins govt tnmeiit lias over 
that ot Crete and i>p 4 iia, wheiethc C’olini 
and the F.phori give no account ut tlitir 
ad miniil ration. 

but whatever may be the iffuc of that 
examination, the IcglHutivc body ought 
not to have a power of judging the per- 
Ibn, nor of couife the condud, of him who 
is intruHed with the executive power, 
llis perfon ihould be facied, becaukvas it 
is ncceiiaiy lor the good of the Hate to 
prevent t!ic kgiOative body from render- 
ing ihcmklvcs ajbitiary, the moment he is 
accu'ed 01 tiled, ti cjcis an end of liberty. 

In ihi:.cafc the iLie would be no longer 
a nionaichy, but a kind of republican, 
though not a free goveiiimcnt. But as 
the pc; Ton iutruHcd wiu the executive 
power cannot abule it without bad coun- 
kflo.s, and fuch .1. hate tlie laws as mioi- , 
Hcrs,ihougn the Usvs favour them aslub- 
jeds; theie men may Ik examined and 
punilhcd. An advantage which this go- 
vernment h s over that of G nidus, where 
the law allowed ui’no luciv thing as calling 
the Amymones * to an accouat, even after 
their adminillration f ; and theidbfc the 
people could never obtain any latisfkdkm 
tor the injuries clone them. 

* Thefe were n>ay,iH»atrs chofen anncalty by 
tlie people- See 5 epben of Byzantium. ^ r 
' -| it wa- hwia! luaccuie the Rurodo 
Urates after the rsqpi.-itton of tlieir feyeral * 

hirh Pwnyl. Hal.a a. 1. 9 . the affair of 
the tribune. 

Thaogh 
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Thoaghy ingeneral^ the judiciary power 
not to be united with any part of the 
legillative, yet this is liable to three excep- 
tionsy founded on the particular intereil of 
th^arty accufed. 

The great are always obnoxious to po> 
ular envy ; and were they to be judged 
y the people* they might be in danger 
from their judges, and would moreover be 
deprived of the privilege which the meanell 
fubjefl is poirelTed of in a free date, of 
being tried by their peers. The nobility, 
for this reaforx, ought not to be cited be- 
fore the ordinary courts of judicature, but 
before that part of the legiflature which is 
compofed of their own body. 

It is pofliblc that the law, which is clear- 
fighted in one fenfe, and blitid in another, 
might in fome cafes be too fevere. But as 
we have already obferved, the national 
judges are no more than the mouth that 
renounces the words of the law, mere paf- 
ve beings, incapable of moderating either 
its forccor rigour. That part, therefore, of 
the Icgiflativc body, which we have juft now 
obferved to be a neceflary tribunal on ano- 
ther occafion, is alfo a neceftaiy tribunal 
in this ; it belongs to its fupremc authority 
to moderate the law in favour of tlie law 
itfelf,by mitigating the fentence. 

It might alfo happen, that a fubjeft in- 
frufted with the adminiftration of public af- 
fairs,mightinfringe the rights of the people, 
and be guilty of crimes which the ordinary 
magiftrates cither could not, or would not 
puniih. But in general the legiflative power 
cannot j udge; and much Icfs can it be a judge 
in this particular cafe, where it reprefents 
the party concerned, which is the people. 
It can only therefore impeach : but before 
what court (hall it bring its impeachment f 
Mull it go and abafe itfelf before the or- 
dinary tribunals, which are its inferior.s 
and being compofed moreover of mcnwlio 
arc chofen from the people as well as jt- 
felf, will naturally be fwayed by the autho- 
rity of fo powerful an accufer? No: in 
oraer to preferve the dignity of the 
people, and the fecurity of the mbjeft, the 
Icgiftative part which reprefents the people, 
mull bring in its charge before the legifla- 
tivc part which reprefents the nobility, who 
have neither the fame interefts nor the 
&me pailioDS. • 

Here is an advantage which this go- 
ternineiit has over moft of the ancient 
repablksy where there was this abufe, that 
wore at the faxnetime both judge 
aiiacedb. 


The executive power, pufAiant to what 
has been already faid, ought to have a 
lharc in the legiflature by the power of 
rejefling, otherwife it wou’dfoonbeftrip- 
ped of its prerogative. But Ihould the 
legiflative power ufurp a (hare of the exe- 
cutive, the latter would be equally un- 
done. 

If the prince were to have a (hare in 
the legiflature by the power of refolving, 
liberty would be loft. But as it is nccef- 
fary he Ihould have a lhare in the legiila- 
ture, for the fupport of his own preroga- 
tive, this lhare mull confift in the power of 
rejeding. 

The change of government at Rome 
was owing to this, that neither the fenate 
who had one part of the executive power, 
nor the magiftrates who weie entrufted 
with the other, liad the right of rejeding, 
which was entirely lodged in the peo- 
ple. 

Here then is the fundamental conftitu- 
tion of the government we are treating of. 
'rhe legiflative body being compofed of 
two parts, one checks the other by the 
mutual privilege of rejeding : they are 
both checked by the executive power, as 
the executive is by the legiflative. 

'rhefe three powers Ihould naturally 
form a ftatc of rejpole or inadion. But as 
there is a necclfity for movement in the 
courfc of human alfairs,they are lorced to 
move, but ftill to move in concert. 

As the executive power has no other 
part in the legiflative than the privilege 
of rejeding, it can have no fliare in the 
public debates. It is not even neceflary 
that it fliould propofe, becaufe, ns it may 
always difapprove of the refolutions that 
lhall be taken, it may likcwife rejed the 
dccKions on thofc propofals which were 
made againft its will. 

In fome ancient commonwealths, where 
public debates were carried on by the 
people in a body, it was natural for the 
executive power to propofe and debate 
with the people, otherwife their refolutions 
mull have been attended with a ftrange 
confuflon. 

Were the executive power to ordain the 
raifmg of public money, otherwife than by 
giving its confenc, liberty would be at tn 
end ; oecaufe it would become legiflative 
in the moft important point otl^^ilU- 
tion. 

If the legiflative power was to fetde the 
fabiidiesy not from year to year, bat for 

evei^ 
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ever, it would run the riik of lofing its 
liberty, becaufc the executive power would 
no longer be'dependent ; and when once 
it was poffclTed o? fuch a perpetual right, 
it would he a matter of IndifFereucc, whe- 
ther it held it of itfclf,or of another. The 
fainc may be faid, if it (hould fix, not from 
year to year, but for ever, the fea and land 
forces with which it h to intrull the exe- 
cutive power. 

prevent the executive power from 
being able to opprefs, it is requifitc that 
the armies with which It is intruded fhould 
cnnfill of the people, and have the fame 
fpiritv as the people ; as was the cafe at 
Rome till the time of Marius. To obinin 
this end, there are only t\^ o ways ; cither 
that the perfons employed in the army 
fiiould have rufneient property to anfwcr 
for their conduct to their fellow- fubjeds, 
and be enlillcd only for a year, as was cuf- 
tomary at P.omc : or if there (liould be a 
Handing army, compofed chielly of the 
moll defpicable part of the nationi the le- 
giilative power Ihould have a right to dif- 
Eand them as foon it plcafed ; the lol- 
diers ihould live in common with the red 
of the people ; and no feparate camp, bar- 
racks, or fortrefs, Ihould be fulfcred. 

When once an army is cllabliHicd, it 
Ought not to depend immediately on the 
legillative, but on the e’iccutive power; 
and this from the very iiatuie of the thing ; 
its bufmefs confiding mOie in acting t!j.m 
in deliberation. 

From a manner of thinking that pre- 
vails amongll mankind, they let a higher 
value upon courage than tiinorouincl.’* on 
aflivity than prudence, on drength than 
counfe!. Hence the army will ever dc- 
fpife 1 ftnate, and refpeCt their o\sn oifi- 
ters. They will naturally flight tlie orders 
fent them by a body ol men, whom they 
look upon as cowards, and therefore un- 
worthy to command them. So that as 
foon at the army depends on the Icgiila- 
tivc body, the government becomes a mi- 
littry one ; and if the contrary has ever 
happened, it has been owing to fomc ex- 
traordinary circumftanccs. It it bccaufc 
the army has alvv.ays kept divided ; it is 
becaofe It was compofed of fevera! bodies, 
that depended each on their j.>arncular 
province: it is bccaufe the capital towns 
were ftrong defended by their na- 

tural fituatton, and not garrifbncd witli 
regular tfoopi. Holland, lor inilancc, is 
Venice; flie might drown 


or flarve the revolted troops ; for as they 
are not quartered in towns capable of fur- 
nifhing thcih W'iih ncccfi’ary fubfillcnce, 
this fuofillence is of courfc nrccaiious. 

Whoever fhall read the admirable irea- 
tlfc of Tacitus on the manners of the Gor- 
mans, will find that it is from them the 
RngliHi have borrowed the idea of iheif 
political government. This beautiful fyf- 
tem was invented full in the woods. 

As all human things have an end, the 
Hate vve arc fpeaking of will lofc its liberty, 
if will pcii'l). Have not Rome, Sparta, and 
Carthage periflicd ? It will perilh when the 
legiHativc power fliall be more corrupted 
tlrm the executive. 

It is net my bufmefs to examine whether 
the F.nglilh ndu.illy enjoy this libcity, er 
not. It is fullicient for my purpnfc to ob- 
ferve, ih:it it is cllablilhcd oy their laws ; 
and 1 enquire no further. 

Neither do I pretend by this to uoder- 
v,\lue other govejnnunis nor to (ay th.it 
this extreme polltital libcity ought to give 
uncafinefs to tl.olc who have only a mo- 
derate ihare of it. H^wv Ihould 1 have any 
fuch defign, 1, who think that even the 
cxcefs of'rcalbn is not always dc.firabic, 
and that m.inlLind pcju rally find their a'e- 
count better in mediums than in e,\- 
ti ernes ’ 

Hn'-rln'^ton, in his Oceana, has alfo ui- 
quirrdmto tl.c highdl point of bberty to 
which the ccnliitiition of a Hate may L* 
carried. But of him indeed it may be faid, 
that for want of knowing the mitUic of 
real liberty, he bufied himfilf in purfuit 
of an imaginary one; and that he built a 
Clnlocdon, though he had a Byv.ant.ma 
before i.is c)cs. 

§ 249, 0/' Col u MOOS, aKil th: 
v.v «/ America. 

Jt is to the difcnvcries of the Portu- 
guefe ill the o'd woild, that wr arc tndebt • 
cd for the new; if wc may call the conquefl 
of America an obligation, which proved h 
fatal to its Inhabitants, and at times to the 
conquerors themlelvcs. 

This was doubilcfs the mod important 
event that ever happened on our globe,' 
one half of which had been hitherto ftran- 
gers to the other. Whatever htd been 
eftcemed molt great or noble . befor*** 
feemed ablorbed in this ktad of new crea- 
tion. We ftlll mention with relprclfol 
adiniaiion* the cames of the Aigontnt«r 
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who did not perform the hundredth part application, before IfabelU's court would 
of what was done by the failors under confent to accept of the ineiUmablc benefit 
Gama and Albuquerque. How many this great man offered it. j be-bane of 
altars would have been raifed by the all great projefts is the want of money, 
ancients to a Greek, who had difeover- The Spanifh court was poor; and the 
cd America I and yet Bartholomew and prior, Perez, and two merchants, named 
Chrillophcr Columbus were not thus re- rinzono, were obliged to advance feven- 
warded. . teen thoufand ducats towards fitting out 

Columbus, flruck with the wonderful the armament. Columbus procured a pa- 
c»peditions of the Portugu' fc, imagined tent from the court, and at length fet fail 
that fomething greater might be done; from the port of Palos in Andalufia, wkh 
and from a bare infpedlion of the map of three Ihips, on Augull 23, in the year 
our world, concluded that there mufl be 1492. 

another, which might be found by failing It was not above a month after his de- 
al ways weft. He had courage equal to parture from the Canary i Hands, where he 
his genius, or indeed fuperior, feeing he had come to an anchor to get rcfiefli- 
had to ftrugglc with the prejudices of his ment, when Columbus difeovered the firll 
contemporaries, and the rcpulfcs of feverni ifland in America; and during this ftiort 
princes to whom he tendered his fervices. run, he fuftVred more from the murmunngs 
Genoa, which was his native country, and difeontent of the people of his fleet, 
treated his fehemes as vifionary, and by than he had done even from the retufalsof 
that means loft the only opportunity that the princes he had applied to. 1 his ifland, 
could have offered of aggrandizing her which he difeovered, and named St. Sal- 
power. Henry Vll. kingof England, who vador, lies about a thoufand leagues from 
was too greedy of money to hazaid any the Canaries; prefcntly after, he likcwife 
on this noble attempt, wouM not liften to difeovered the Lucayan iflands, together 
the propofals made by Columbuses bro- with thofc of Cuba and Hifpaniola, now 
ther; and Columbus himfcif was reje^ed called St. Domingo, 
by John II. of Portugal, whofc attention Ferdinand and Jfabclla were in the ut- 
was wholly employed upon the coaft of mollfurprize to fee him return, at the end 
Africa. He had no profpc^I of fuccefs in of nine months, with fome of the American 
applying to the French, whofe marine lay natives of Hifpaniola, fcveral rarities from 
totally ncgkwl^d, and their aflairs more that country, and .a quantity of gold, with 
confufed than ever, during the minoiiiy which he prefented their majefties. 
of Charles VIII. The emperor Maximi- The king and queen made him fit down 
lian had neither pons for fhipping, money in their prclence, covered like a grandee of 
to fit out a fleet, no/ fuflicient courage to Spain, and created him high admiral and 
engage in a feheme of this nature. The viceroy of the new world. Columbus was 
Venetians, indeed, mi ht have undertaken now every where looked upon .as an extra- 
it ; but whether the natut.al averfion of the ordinary perfon fent from heaven. Every 
Genoefe to thefe people would not fuficr one was vying who fhould be foremoft in 
Columbus to apply to the rivals of his alfij’Jng him in his undertakings, and cm- 
country, or that the Venetians had* no idea barking under his command. He foon fet 
of any thing more important than the fail again, with a fleet of fcvcntccn Ihips. 
trade they carried on frSin Alexandria and He now made tfic difeovery of fevcral other 
in the Levant, Columbus at length fixed new iflands, particularly the Caribbecs and 
all his hopes on the court of Spain. Jamaica. Doubt had been changed into 
Ferdinand, kingof Arragon, and Ifa- admiration on his firft voyage ; in this, ad- 
bella, queen of Caftile, had by their mar- miration was turned into envy, 
riage united all Spain under one dominion, He was admiral and viceroy, and to thefe 
excepting only the kingdom of Grenada, titles might have been added that of the 
which was lull in the pofleflton of .the benefaftor of Ferdinand and Ifabella. 
Moors ; but which Ferdinand foon after Ncvcrthclcfs, he was brought home pri- 
took from them. The union of thefe two foncr to Spain, by judges who had been 
princes had prepared the way for the purpofcly lent out on teardto dbferve his 
|;reatncfs qf Spain : which was afterwards conauft. As foon as it was known that 
wgun by Columfius; he was however Columbus was arrived, the people ran 
obliged lu undergo eight years of inceftanc (hoals to meet him, as the guardian gemos 

6 
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of Spam. Columbus was brought from 
the Ihip, and appeared on ihore chained 
hands and feet. 

He had been thus treated by the orders 
of Fonfeca, bifhop of Burgos, the intenJant 
of the expedition, whole ingratitude was as 
great as the other’s fcrvices. Ifabella wp 
alhamed of what ihe faw, and did all in 
her power to make Columbus amends for 
the injuries done to him : however, he was 
not fuflcrcd to depart for four years, cither 
becaufe they feared that he would feize 
upon what lie had difeovered for bimfcif, 
•r that they were willing to have time to 
obferve his behaviour. At length he was 
font on another voyage to the new world ; 
and now it was, that he difeovered the 
continent, at fix degrees dillance from the 
equator, and faw that part of the coaft on 
which Carthagena has been jince built. 

At the time that Columbus firll promifed 
a new hemifphcrc, it was infilled upon that 
no fuch hemifpherc could exbl; and alter 
he had made the ailual difeovery of it, it 
was pretended that it had been known long 
before. I lhall not mention one Martin 
Behem, of Nuremberg, who, it is faid, 
went from that city to the llralts of Ma- 
gellan in 1460, with a patent from the 
Duchefs of Burgundy, who, as Ihe was not 
alive at that time, could not idue patents. 
Nor null 1 take notice of the pretended 
charts of this Martin Behem, which are 
Hill ftiewn; nor of the evident contradic- 
tions which diferedit this dory : but, in 
lliort, it was not pretended that Martin 
Behem had peopled America ; the honour 
was given to the Carthaginians, and a book 
of Ariftotlc was quoted on the occafion, 
which he never wrote. Some found out 
a conformity between fome words in the 
Caribbec and Hebrew languages, and did 


not fail to follow fo hnc an opening. 
Others were pofitivc that the children of 
Noah, after fettling in Siberia, pafled from 
thence over to Canada on the ice ; and that 
their defeendants, afterwards born m Ca- 
Bida, had gone and peopled Feru. Ac- 
cording to others again, the Chinefe and 
Japanefe lent colonics into America, and 
carried over liohs with them for their di- 
aerfion, though there arc no lions either m 
China or Japan. In this manner have many 
learned men argued upon he 

made by men of genius. If Iboul 
a&ed, how mciihrft came uwn the comi- 
aent of AmerW U it not eafily anfwcred, 
that they were placed there by the fa 
rover who caidfi trees and grafs 10 grow / 


The reply which Columbus made to 
fome of lliofe who envied him the high 
reputation he had gained, is Hill famous. 
Thefe people pretended that nothing could 
be more eafy than the difeoveries he htid 
made ; upon which he propofed to them to 
fet an egg upright on one of its ends t but 
when they had tried in vain to do it, he 
broke one end of the egg, and fet it up- 
right with cafe. They told him any one 
could do that: How comes it then, replied 
Columbus, that not one among you thought 
of it? — This ftoiy is related t'f HruDcllef- 
chl, who improved architeilurc at Florence 
many years before Columbus was bora. 
Mod bon mots are only the repetition of 
things that have been faid before. 

The alhes of Columbus cannot be af- 
fected by the reputation he gained while 
living, in having doubleJ fi)i us the works 
of the creation. But mankind delight to 
do jufticc to the illudrious dead, cither from 
a vain hope that they enhance thereby the 
merit of the living, or that they are na- 
turally fond of truth. Amcrico Vefpucci, 
whom we call Anicricus Vcfpufius, a mer- 
chant of Florence, h id the honour of giv- 
ing his name to this new half ol the globe, 
in which he did hot pod -fs one *cre of 
land, and pretended to be the firil who dif- 
covered tnc continent. But fuppofing it 
line, that he was the fii.l difeoverer, the 
gloiy was certainly due to him, who had 
the penetration and courage to undertake 
.and perform ilic fir (I voyage.^ Honour, as 
Newton fays in his difputc with Leibnitz, 
is d'lconly to the fi d inventor; thofethat 
follow .after arc only his fcholars, Colum- 
bus had made tliree voyages, as admiral 
and viceroy, five years before Amcricui 
Vcfpurms h.'id made one as a gr-ographer, 
under the command of Admiral Okda j but 
this latter writing to his friends at Florence, 
ih.it he had difeovered a new world, they 
b lieved him on his word ; and the citi^ns 
of Florence decreed, that a grand illumina- 
ticnlbould be made before the door of his 
houfe every three years, on the fcaft of All 
Saints. And yet could this man ^ faid to 
deferve any honours, for happening to bo 
on board a fleet that, in 1489, lailed along 
the coaft of Brazil, when Lo’umbus had, 
five yeart before, pointed out the way to 
the reft of the wodd f 

There has lately appeared at Florae 
a life of this Amcricos Vefpufius, which 
feems to be written with very htUc regard 
to trutli, and without any conclufivc ^ 
foiling. Several French aathor are there 
z complamcd; 
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compliincd of, who have done juftice to 
Columbus’s merit ; but the writer fhould 
not have fallen upon the French authors, 
but on the Spaniln, who were the firrt that 
did this jufticc. This writer fays, that “ he 
** will confound the vanity of the French 
nation, who have always attacked with 
** impunity the honour and fuccefs of the 
« Italian nation.*’ What vanity can there 
be in faying, that it was a Genoefe who 
firft difeovered America ? or how is the 
honour of the Italian nation injured in 
owning, that U was to an Italian, born in 
Genoa, that we arc indebted for the new 
world ? I purpofely remark this want of 
equity, good-breeding, and good-fenfe, as 
we have too many examples of it ; and I 
muft fay, that the good French writers 
have in general been the leall guilty of this 
infulTerable fault; and one great realon of 
their being lo univcrfally read throughout 
Europe, is their doing judice to all na- 
tions* 

The inhabitants of tliefc iflands, and of 
the continent, were a new race of men. 
They were ail without beards, and were a^ 
much adoniflied at the faces of the Spani- 
ards, as they were at their fliips and artil- 
lery : they at firll looked upon ihefc new' 
vifitors as monllcrs or gods who h.id come 
out of llie (ky or the lea. 'I'helc voyages, 
and thofc of the Portugucre,h.id now' taught 
us Jiow inconiidfi.ible a ipot of the globe 
our Europe w'as, and what an allonilhing 
variety reigns in the w orld. Indollan w'as 
known to be inhabited by a race of men 
whofc complexions were yellow. In Africa 
and Afia, at fomr diftance from the equa- 
tor, there had been found feveral kinds of 
black men ; and after travellers had pene- 
trated into America as far as the line, they 
met w lih a race of people who were tolcra- 
.bly while. The natives of Bra7,il are of 
the colour of bronze. The Chinefe dill 
, appear to ditfer entirely from mb reft of 
mankind, in the make of their eyes and 
nofes. But what is dill to be remarked is, 
that into whaifoevcr regions thete. various 
races are tranfplantcd, their complexions 
never change, unlefs they mingle with the 
natives cf the country. I'he mucous 
membrane of the negroes, which is known 
to be of a black colour, is a manifed proof 
^ that there is a diiferential principle in each 
fpecics of men, as well as plants. 

Dependant this principle, nature 
has formed the did'erent degrees of genius, 
and the charai^^* s of nauons, which are 
feldom kllQ^va to change. Hence uc ne< 
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groes arc Haves to other men, and arc ptrr- 
chafed on the coad of Africa, like beads 
for a funi of money ; and the vad multi- 
tudes of negroes tranfplantcd into our 
American colonies, ferve as flaves under a 
very inconfiderable number of Europeans. 
Experience has likewife taught us how 
great a fuperiority the Europeans have 
over the Americans, who are every \vhere 
eafily overcome, and have not dared to at- 
tempt a revolution, though a thoufand to 
one fupeiior in numbers. 

I'his part of Amciica was alfo remark- 
able on .account of its animals and plants, 
w hich arc not to be found in the otherthree 
parts of the world, and which arc of fo 
great ufe to us. Hoifes, corn of all kinds, 
and iron, were not wanting in Mexico and 
Peru; and among the many valuable com- 
modities unknown to the old world, cochi- 
neal W'as the pi incipal, and was brought us 
from this country. Its ufe in dying has 
now made us forget the fcarlit, which for 
time immemnri-il had been the only thing 
known for giving a line red colour. 

'I'hc importation of cochineal was fooii 
fuccecdcd by that of Indigo, cacao, vahille, 
and thofe woods which fei ve for ornament 
and medicinal purpofes, particularly the 
quinquina, or je’uits bark, which is the only 
fpccific .again:! intermitting fevers. Na- 
ture has placed this letrcdy In the moun- 
tains of Peru, whilll fhe had dilperfcd the 
dillMfc it cured through all the red of the 
world. This new continent likewife fur- 
nilhcd pc.'irls, colouted llones, and dia- 
monds. 

It is cermin, that America at prcfeni 
furuifhes the meaneft citizen of Euiope 
with his convcniencics and pleafures. The 
gold and filvcr mines, at their firft dilco- 
very, w'ere of fervice only to the kings of 
Spain and the merchants ; the rell ot the 
world was impoverlfhed by them, for the 
great multitudes who did not follow bufi- 
nefs, found thcmfclvcs poircITcd of a very 
fmall quantity of fpccie, in comparifon with 
tile immenfe Aims accumulated by thofc, 
who had the advantage of the Aril dilco- 
veries. But by degrees, the grtaf quan- 
tity of gold and filvcr which w.is fent from 
America, wasdifperfed throughout all Eu- 
rope, and by palling into a namber of 
hands, the dillnbution is become more 
equal. Tnc piicc of commodiiies is likc- 
wife increaied in Europe, in proportion to 
the increafc of fpccie. 

To comprehend the treafnres of 
America paAed from the pofielEon of the 
bpaniaxdt 
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Spaniards into that of other nations, it will lion he received to the care of ceitain brt* 
be fufficient to conlider thcfe two things : vocs, called Meteors : thefe, armed with 
the ul'c which Charles V. and Philip II. piftols at their belt, and a U - g fword, car- 
made of their money; and the^manner in ried the bullion in parcels properly mark* 
which other nations acquired a flure in the ed, to the ramparts, and flung Hum over 
wealth of Peru. to other meteors who waitcdi below, and 


The emperor Charles V. who was always 
travi lUng, and always at war, neceflarily 
dilpcrled a great quantity of thit f'lccie 
which he received lio.', Mexico and Pciu, 
through Germany and Italy. When he 
fent his fon P/dlip ovcf to England, to 
marry queen Mary, and take upon nitu 
the title of Kin oi I'>n land, that prince 
dcpofitcd in t.-etou ci of London twenty- 
feven large Cue s ofidvoi in bai and an 
hundred hoife Iviads of gold and filver 
Cein. The t uiib'es in Flan lers and the 
intrigues of tiie league i ' ibaace, coll this 
Philip, according to id’s own confcdlon, 
above three thoule d itiilllons of livres of 
our -r.oney. 

The manner in which the gold and filvcr 
of Peru is difl.ibu.ed amongil all the peo- 
ple of Euiopv, a.idfioni t.icnce is lent to 
the Ea‘l in le , is a furprifing, though 
well known circumflance by a lliief law 
en.b i by Ferdinand and Ifabella.aiul af- 
tcuvards confirmed by Ciiarles V. and all 
the kings of Spain, all otner nations were 
not on y excluded the entrance iiuo any of 
the ports inSpanilh America, but likc^wifc 
from having the leaft fharc, diredly or in- 
di etfily, in the trade of that part of the 
wo. Id. One would have imagined, that 
this law would have enabled the Spaniards 
to fub ;uc all Europe; and yet Spain fub- 
fifls only by the continual violation of this 
very law. It can hardly fuiii.lh cxpoits 
for Ameiica to the value of four millions; 
tyhereas the reft of Europe (bmeiimes fend 
over merchandize to the amounv. of near 
hfty millioas. This prodigious t.ade of 
?hc nations at enmity or in alliance with 
Spain, is carried on by the Spaniards them- 
fclvcs, who arc always faithful in their 
dealings with individuals, and always 
cheating their king. The Spaniards gave 
no fccuriiy to foreign merchants for the 
performance of their contrails; a mutual 
credit, without which there never could 
have been any commerce, fupplics the place 
of other obligations. 

The manner in which the Spaniards for 
a long time coniigned the gold and filvw 
10 foreigners, which was brought home by 
their galleons, was Hill more furprifuiff. 
The Spaniard, who at Cadiz is propCFfy 
Ai?or for fhe foreigner, delivered thc^l- 


enrried them to the boats which were to re- 
ceive them, and thcle boats carried them 
on boaid the Ihips in the road. Thefe me- 
teois .mul the kiiflors, together with the 
commiiCirics and the guards, w'ho never 
(Ijllurbid them, had each a flated fee, and 
th.c foreign merchants was never cheated. 

'J he king, who received a duty upon tJiis 
money at the arrival of the galleons, was 
bkewife .1 gainvr; fo that, pioperly fpeak- 
ing, the law only was cl^eated ; a law which 
would be ab olutcly uielefs if not eluded, 
and Which, ncvciihelef'!, cannot yet be 
abrogated, becauie old prejudices arc aU 
ways the moll ditlkult to be overcome 
amongft men. 

7’h? greaicft inflance of the violation of 
this law, and of the fidelity of the Spani- 
ards, w.as in the year 16S4, when war was 
declared between France and Spain. Hit 
catholic majefty endeavoured to fci/.c up- 
on the eft’efts of all the French in his 
kingdom ; but he in vain iflued cdi(tts and 
admonitions, inquiries and excommunica- 
tions; I’Ot a Angle Spanilh failor would 
betray his French coirefpondcnt. This 
fidelity, which does fo muen Iwnour to the 
Spanifli nation, plainly Ihcws, that men 
only willingly obey thofe laws, which they 
themfclves have made for the good of fo- 
clciy, and that thofe which arc the mere 
eft ds of a lovereign’s will, always meet 
with oppofition. 

As the difcovery of America was at firft 
the lource of much good to the Spaniards, 
it afterwards occafioned them many and 
confiicrable evils. One has been, the de- 
priving that kingdom ofitslubjcils, by the 
great numbers neceflarily required to peo- 
ple the colonies : another was, the infcfl- 
ing the world with a difeafe, which was bcr 
fore known only in the new world, and par- 
ticularly in the ifland of Hifpaniola. Se- 
veral of the companions ot Chriftopher 
Columbus returned home infcfltd with 
this contagion, which afterwards fpread 
over Europe, It is certain, that this poi'* 
(bn, which uints the fprings of life, wa^ 
peculiar to America, as the plague and tbo 
fmall-pox were difeafes originally ende- 
mial to the foathem parts of Numldia. 
We arc not to believe, that the eating of 
human fleih, pradifed by fome of the 
CLs 3 American 
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American favages, (Jccafioned this difor- 
dcr. Ihcre were no cannibals on the 
jfland of Hilpaniola, where it was moft fre- 
fluent and inveterate ; neither are we to 
luppofe, with Tome, that it proceeded from 
too great an excels of fenfual pleafufes. 
Ni'^u e ha t never puniflicd excefles of this 
kind with luch diforders in the world; and 
even to this day, we find that a momentary 
indulgence, which has been pafTcd for eight 
or ten years, may bring this ciuel and 
fhameful icourge upon the challeft union. 

The great Columbus, after having built 
fevcral homes on thefe iflands, and difeo- 
vered the continent, reiunicd to Spain, 
where he enjoyed a reputation unfulli.d by 
rapine or cruelty, and died at Valladolid 
in 1506. But the governors of Cuba and 
Hifpaniola, wno I'uccccded him, being per- 
fuadod that thele provinces furnilhed gold, 
relolved to make the difcoveiy at tiie price 
of the lives of the inhabitants. In Ihort, 
whether they thought the natives had con- 
ceived an implacable ^hatred to them ; or 
that they were apprehenfive of their fu- 
perior numbers ; or that the rage of llauglu 
ter, when once begun, knows no bounds, 
they, in the fpace of a few years, entirely 
depopulated Hilpaniola and Cuba, the for- 
mcf f which contained three millions of 
inhabitants, and the latitir above fix hun* 
dred thousand. 

Baitholomew de la Cafas, bilhop of 
Chiapa, who was an cye-witnefs to thefe 
dclolaiions, relates, that they hunted down 
the natives with dogs. Thefe wretched 
favages, almoll naked and without arms, 
were purfued like wild beads in the fo- 
refts, devoured alive by dogs, fliot to 
death, or I'urprifed and burnt in their habi- 
tations. 

He farther declares, from ocular tedi- 
mony, that they frequently caufed a num- 
ber of thefe miferable wi etches to be fum- 
moned by a pried to come in, and fubmit 
to the ChrilUan Feliglon, and to the king 
of Spain; and that after this ceremony, 
whicii was only an additional aft of in- 
jufticc, they put them to death without the 
lead remorfe.— I believe that De la Cafas 
has exaggerated in many parts of his rela- 
tion; but, allowing him to have faid ten 
times more than is truth, there remains 
f nougk to make us (hudder with horror. 

It may feem furprifing, that this maf- 
facre of a whole race of men could have 
been carried on in the %ht, and under 
the adminidration of fevera! religious of 
the order of St. Jerome; for we know that 


Cardinal Ximenes, who was prime m'midef 
of Cadile before the time of Charles V. 
fent over four monks of this order, in qua- 
lity of prefidents of the royal council of 
the ifland. Doubtlefs they were not able 
to rcfid the torrent ; and the hatred of the 
natives to their new mailers, being with 
jud rcafon become implacable, rendered 
their deilruftion unhappily necedary. 

Voltaire* 

§ 250. The Influence cf the Progrefl of 

Science on the Mauntrs and Chur act trt 

of 

The progrefs of fcicnce, and the cuki- 
vation of literature, had confidcrable efteft 
in changing the manners of the Fur pean 
nations, and introducing that civility and 
refinement by which they aie now dillin- 
guifhed. At the time when their empire 
was overturned, the Romans, though tl ey 
had lod that correft tallc whicn ha.> r< n- 
dered the produftions of their ancellors the 
dandards of excellence, and models for 
imitation to fucceeding ages, dill prcfcrvcd 
their love of letters, and cultivated ti>c arts 
with great ardour. But rode Barbarians 
were 10 far from being druck with any ad^ 
miration of thefe unknown accomnlidi- 



wliich thofe faculties of the human mind, 
that have beauty and elegance for theif 
objeftf, begin to unfold thcmlelves, I'hcy 
were drangers to all thofe wants and dc- 
fires which are the parents of ingenious in- 
vention ; and as they did not comprehend 
either the merit or ntility of the Roman 
arts, they deftroyed the mbiiuments of 
them, with induftry not inferior to that with 
which their poderity Iravc fincc ftudied to 
preferve, or to recover them. The con- 
vulfions occafioned by their fetticment in 
the empire ; the frequent as well as violent 
revolutions in every kingdom which they 
eftabliihcd ; together wiiii the interior dc- 
fefts in the form of government which they 
introduced, banidied fccurlty and leifurc; 
prevented the growth of tadc or the culture 
of fcience; and kept Europe, during fe- 
veral centuries, in a date of ignorance. 
But as Toon as liberty and independence 
began to be felt by every part of the com- 
munity, and communicated fome tade of 
the advantages arififig from commerce^ 
from public order, and from perfonal le- 
curity, the human mind became confclous 
of powers which it did not formerly per* 
ceii% and fond of occupations or p^niu 

of 
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of which it was formerlv Incapably. To- 
wards Me beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, we dilcern the firft fymptoms of its 
.'iwakening from that lethargy in which it 
had long been funk, and obferve it turning 
with curiofity and attention toward.^ new 
objects. 

The firft literary efforts, however, of 
the European nations, in the middle ages, 
were extremely ill-direfled. Among na- 
tions, as well as individuals, the powers of 
imagination attain fomc decree of vigour 
bcfire the intclleflual ficuliics arc much 
cxcrcifed in fpeculative or abftrad difqui- 
/ tion. Mcnaic poets before tliev are phi- 
lofopherb. They feel with fcnflbility,and 
deferibe with force, when they have made 
hut little progrefs in iiivefligation or rca- 
foning. I'hc age of iiomer and ofHcTiod 
long preceded tliat of 'I'h lies, or of So- 
crates, But unhappily for literature, our 
ance.lors, deviating from thb' courfe which 
nature points out, plunged at once into the 
depths of abftrufc and mctaphyrical en- 
quiry. They had been converted to the 
ChnlUan faith foou after they fettled in 
their new conquclls : but they did not re- 
ceive it pure. 1 he prefumption of men 
had added to the fimplc and inllrudive 
doctrines of Chriftianity, the theories of a 
vain philofophy, that attempted to pene- 
trate into myfleries, and to decide queftions 
which the limited faculties of the human 
mind are unable to comprehend, or to re- 
folvc. Thefeover curious fpcculatious were 
incorporated with the fyftem of religion, 
and came to be confidcrcd a.s the mod cl- 
lential part of it. As. foon, then, as cu- 
riofity prompted men to inauire and to 
reafon, thefe were the fubjeds which hrft 
prefented thcmfclves, and engaged their 
attention. The fcholaftic theology, with 
its infinite train of bold difquiruions, and 
fubtilc diftin^tions concerning points which 

are not the objed of human reafon, was 
the firft produdion of the ^irit of enquiry 
after it began to refume lomc degree of 
adivity and vigour in Europe. 

it was not this circujnftancc alone that 
gave fuch a wrong turn to the minds of 
men, when they began again to cxcrcifc 
talents which they had fo long negleded. 
Moft of the perfons who attempted to re- 
vive literature in the twelfth and thirteenth 
tenturics, had received inftrudion, or de- 
rived their principles of fcience from the 
(vreeb in the eaitern empire, or from the 
Arabians in Spain Africa. Both thefe 
people, acute and inquifuive to cxcef5,^or- 


fupted thofe fcicnccs which they cultivated. 
The former rendered theology a fyftem nf 
fpeculative refinement, or of cndlefi con- 
troveny. The hitter communicated to 
philofophy a fpirit of mctaphyfical and fri- 
volous fubticty. MifteJ by thefe guides, 
the perfons who firll applied to fcicncc were 
involved in a maze ot intricate inquiries. 
Inftead of allowing their fmey to t.akc its 
natural range, and to produce fuch works 
of invention as might have improved their 
tafte, and refined their fcntimenls ; inftc.id 
of cultivating thofe arts which cmb.’llilh 
human life, and render it comfortable; 
they were fettered by authority; they were 
led allr.iy by example, and wafted the whole 
force of their genius in fpcculations as un- 
availing as they were difficult. 

But fuitlcfs and ill-dircdled as thefe 
fpcculations were, their novelty r lufed, 
and their boldncfs intcreded, the human 
mini. The ardour with which men pur- 
fued thefe uninviting ftudics was aftonilh- 
ing. Genuine philofophy was never cul- 
tivated, in any enlightened a^e.withgrcatcr 
zeal. Schools, upon the moJel ol thofe 
inftittit'.‘d by Charlemagne, were opened in 
every c.athcdral, and almoft in every mo- 
nallciy of note. Cidlcgcs and univeifities 
were crefted, and formed into communi- 
ties, or corporations, governed by their 
own I.iws, and invefted ivirh feparate and 
extenfive jurifdivHion over ihcir own mem- 
bers. A regular coutfe of ftudics was 
planned. Privileges of great value were 
conferred on mafters and fcholars. Aca- 
d inical titles and honouis of various kinus 
were invented, as a recompcncc for both. 
Nor was it in the fchools alone that fupc- 
rioriiy in fcience led to reputation and au- 
thority ; it became the objeft of refpeft in 
life, and advanced fuch as acquired it to a 
rank of no inconfiderablc emmence. Al- 
lured by all thefe advaniage.s, an incredible 
number of ftudent.s rcfoitcd to thefe new 
feats of learning, and crowded with eager- 
nefs into that new p.ith which was open to 
fame and diftimftion. 

But how conlidcrablc feever thefe firft 
efforts may appear, there was one cirenm- 
ftance which prevented the ctfe^fs of them 
from being .is extenfive as they ought to have 
been. All the languages in .,-ropc, during 
the period under review *, were barbarous. 
They were deftitute of elegance, of force, 
and even of pcrfpicuity. No attempt had 

♦ From the fnhverhon nf tlie Roman empite to 
the bcsintiiaii 'A the h>aei.-nt!i tealuiy. 

(i.q 4 been 
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been hitherto made to improve or to polifli 
them. The Latin tongue was confecrated 
by the church to religion. Cuftom, with 
authority fcarcc left facred, had appropri- 
ated it to literature. All the fciences cul- 
tivated in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
tal ies were taught in Latin. All the books 
with refpcdl to them, were written in that 
language. To have treated of any im- 
portant fubjed in a modern language, would 
have been deemed a degradation of it. 
This confined fcicnce within a very nar- 
row circle. The learned alone were ad- 
mitted into the temple of knowledge; the 
gale was Ihut againll all others, who were 
allowed to remain involved in their former 
darknefs and ignorance. 

But though fcicnce w-ns thus pi evented, 
during (everal age% from dihufing itfell 
tl rough foeiety, and its influence was cir- 
cumfci ibcd, the progrefs of it may be men- 
tioned, ncvcrthelcfs, among the gicat caufes 
which contiibuted to introduce a change 
pf manners into Europe. That ardent, 
thou;h ill-judged, Ipirit of inquiry, which 
I have defciibcd, occafioned a fermentation 
of mind, which put ingenuity andin\tn- 
tion in motion, and gave them vigour. It 
led men to a new employment of their fa- 
culties, w' ich they found to be agree, able, 
as well as interefling. It accullomed them 
to exerciles and occupations which tended 
10 foften their manners, and to give them 
Ibme rclifh for ihofc gentle virtues which 
are peculiar to nations among whom ici- 
eacc hatli been cultivated with iucce's. 

Rcl\rf/c/u 

5 Z51. On the rej}e^ paid h the Lace- 

OiEMONIANS and ATHENIANS to cld 

Jye. 

It happened at Athens, during a public 
rcp.ei’miation of fome play cxJnbitcd in 
houou.- of the commonwealth, that an old 
gentleman came too late for a place fuit- 
kMc to his age and quality. Many of the 
young gentlemen, who ooferved the diffi- 
culty and confufion he w.as in, made figns 
to him t'nat they would accoirmodnre him 
if he came where they fat; the good man 
budded til rough the crowd accordingly; 
but when he came to the feats to which he 
v/as i.nvitci, the jeft was to fit clofe a^’d 
rxptTc him as he Hood, out of countenance, 
to the whole audience. The frolic went 
ictindall the Athenian benches. But on 
occulons* there were aJfo particular 
places afiigned for foreigners: when the 
g:oi man fkalked towards the boxes ap- 


pointed for the Lacedxmonians, that ho- 
neft people, more virtuous than poKte, role 
up all to a man, and, with the greatell re- 
fpeft, received him among them. The 
Athenians, being fuddenly touched with a 
fenfe of the Spartan virtue, and their own 
degeneracy, gave a thunder of applaafe^ 
and the old man cried out, “ The Athc- 
“ Ilians iinderfta.nd what is good, but the 
** Lacedemonians praiJlife it.” 

Spe^ator, 

§ 252, 0 ;; P.r.Ti;s Arria. 

In the reign of Claudius, the Roman 
emperor, Arria, the wife of Ca’cinna Pa-tus, 
was an illuArious pattern of magnanimity 
and conjugal aAedion. 

It happened that her hudiand and her 
fon were both, at the fame time, attacked 
with a dangerous illnefs. The Ton died. 
He was a youth endowed with every qua- 
lity ol mind and perfon which could endear 
him to his parents. Ills mothci’s heart 
was torn wi^h all the anguilh of grief; yet 
Aic refolved to conceal the dillrering event 
fiom her liuAiand. She prepared .md con- 
du^lcd his funeral fo privately, that Pretus 
did not know of his death. Whenever Aie 
came into her hulband’s bed-chamber, flic 
pretended her (on was better ; and, as of- 
ten as he inquired after his health, would 
.anfwer, that he had rcAed well, or had 
eiten with an appetite. When Aie fouml 
that Aie could no longer reArain her grief; 
but her tears were guAiing out, Ihc would 
leave the room, and, having given vent to 
her paffion, return again with dry eyes 
and a ferene countenance, as if Aic had left 
her forrow behind her at the door of the 
chamber. 

Camiilus Scribonianus, the governor of 
Dalmatia, having taken up arms againft 
Claudius, Ptetus joined himfdf to his party, 
and was foon after taken prifoner, and 
brought to Rome. When the guards were 
going to put him on board the Aiip, Arria 
befought them that Ihc might be permitted 
to go with him. “ Certainly,” laid ffic, 
” you cannot refufe a man of confular dig- 

nity, ai he is, a few attendants to wait 
** upon him; but, if you will take me, I 
“ .alone will perform their office.” This 
favour, however, was refufed ; upon which 
(he hired a fmall filhing vcITcl, and boldly 
ventured to follow the mip. 

Returning to Rome, Arria met the wife 
of Scribonianus in tlic emperor’s palace, 
who preffing her to difeover all fee 
knew of the infttrreiriop,w< What !’* 
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jhe, « (hall I regard thy advice, who faw 
« thy husband murdered in thy very arms, 

*f and yet furviveft him ?’* 

Paetus being condemned to die, Arria 
formed a deliberate refolution to lhare his 
fate, and made no fecret of her intention. 
Thrafea, who married her daughter, at- 
tempting todifluade her trom her purpofe, 
among other arguments wuich lie ufed, 
faid to her, Would you then, if my life 
« were to be taken from me, advife your 
daughter to die with me ?” “ Moil cer- 
tainly t would,*’ ihc replied, » if (he 
had lived as long, and in as much 
** harmony with y^u, as I have Ilvv d with 
“ Paitus.” 

Perilling in her determinati(.r,ihefound 
means to provide hcrleU with a dagiici : 
and one day, when lha oblcrvcd a more 
than ufual gloom on the countenance ol 
Pxtus, and perceived that death by the 
hand of the executioner appeared to him 
more terrible than in the field of g! ny— 
pv-rhaps, too, fcnfiblc that it was chiefly for 
her fake that he wiihed to live — ihe drevv 
the dagger from her fide, and ilabbcd Kcr- 
fclf before his eyes, d’hen inllantly .'luck- 
ing tlic weapon from her bread, ihc pre- 
fented it to her huiband, faying, ** My 
** Pajtus, it is not painful iV/Vy'. 

§ 25^. Abdolonymus raifidto the Go- 
vernment S 1 D 0 N . 

The city of Sidon having furrendered 
to Alexander; he ordered Hephedion^to 
bedow the crown on him whom the Sido- 
nians Ihould ihink mod worthy of that ho- 
nour, HephalUon being at that time rc- 
fidcnt with two young men of diilimflion, 
oiFcred them the kingdom ; but they rc- 
fuled it, telling him that it svas coiuraiy to 
the lasvs of their country, to admit any one 
to that honour, who was not of the royal 
family. He then, having expreiTed Ins 
admiration of their difintereded ipirit, dc- 
fircd them to name one of the royal race, 
w’ho might remember that he received the 
crown through their hands. Overlwking 
many who would have been ambitious of 
this high honour, they made choice of Ab- 
dolonymus, whofc fingular merit had ren- 

* In the Tatlcr, No. 7i» » ^^'<7 pi«c« is tlrawn, 
foumled on the principal m t 
wholly ficltiotts intliecircumfta^cciofthe u^. 
Tlic author, miltilcinfrCascmiu 
fca P«tu8, hasaccofcti even Xcro u»ijim y , • E' 

ins him with an aaion uhich cen.imly 
t., Claudius. Sec Plmy’s Kpiftles, Duuk m. Lp. 
16. Dion. C.idiu5, Lib. lx. Tatitui, Lio. xvi. 

iis. ' 


dered him confpicuous even in the vale of 
obfeurity. Though remotely related to the 
royal family, a fcrics of misfortunes had 
reduced him to the necelfuy of cultivating 
.1 garden, for a linall llipcnd, in the fuburw 
of the city. 

While Abdolonymus was bufily employ., 
cd in weeding his garden, the two fiends 
of Hephxdion, bearing in their hands the 
enfigns of royalt)% approached him, and 
faluted him king, informing him that Alex-, 
under had appointed him to that olficcj 
and requiring him immediately to exchange 
his rullic garb, and utenfils of hulbandry, 
for the r^gal robe and feeptre. At the 
lame I'me, they urged him, Wr’hen he (hould 
be feated on the throne, and have a ea- 
tion in his power, not to forget the 
humble condition from wliich he had been 
railed. 

All this, at the firll, appeared to Abdo- 
lonymus as an illufion ol the fancy, or an 
inlult olFered to his povcity. He requcM 
them not to trouble him faithcr with their 
iinneiti’.jcnt jeds, and 10 find fome other 
way of amufing thcmfclvcs, wliich might 
leave him in the pejceable c.ijoyment of 
hisobicuic habitation —At length, how- 
ever, th(‘y CO vinccd him mat they were 
ferious in their propofal, r-nd prevailed upon 
him 10 accept the lepl o.lke, and accom- 
p.tny them 10 thcpnlace. 

No fooner was he in poHeflion of the 
government, than pri ic and envy created 
him enemies, who whirpered their murmurs 
in every place, till at Ud they reached the 
ear of 'Alexander; who, commanding the 
new-clcacd prince to be fent for, required 
of him, with what temper of mind he had 
borne his poverty. » Would to Heaven,’' 
replied Abdolonymus, « that I may be able 

to bear my crown with equal moderation; 
« for when 1 poircfled linle, I wanted no- 
« thing: thcle hands fupplied me with 
** whatever I dcfireJ.” from ihii anfwer, 
Alexander forme 1 fo high an idea of his 
wildom, that he confirmed the choice which 
had been made, and annexed a neighbour- 
ing province to the government oj Sidon. 

Curtius, 


h 


The Reji^ 

Charles 


of the Emperor 


Charles rcfolved to rcfign his kingdoms 
to his fon, with a folcmnky fuiuble to the 
importance of the tranfadlion ; and to per- 
form this laft aa of fovcrcignty with fucli 
formal pomp, as might leave an indelible 
imprefliOQ on the mines, not only of his 
fubjeds, 
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(ubjcds, but of his fucceflbr. With this 
view, he called Philip out of England, 
where the peeviOi temper of his queen, 
which increafed with herdefpair of having 
ilTue, rendered him extremely unhappy; 
and the jcaloufy of the Englifli left him no 
hopes of obtaining the diredion of their 
affairs. Having aifembled the lUtes of the 
Low.Countries, at Bruifels, on the twenty- 
fifth of Odober, one thoufand five hundred 
and fifty-five, Charles feated himfelf, for 
the laft time, in the chair of flate; on one 
fide of which was placed his Ton, and on the 
other his filler, the queen of Hungary, re- 
gent of the Netherlands ; with a fplcndid 
retinue of the grandees of Spain, and 
princes of the empire, ftanding behind him. 
The prcfident of the council of Flanders, 
by his command, explained, in a few words, 
hij intention in calling this extraordinary 
meeting of the Hates. He then read the 
inllrumcnt of refignation, by w liich Charles 
furrendered to his fon Philip all his terri- 
tories, jurifdiflion, and authority in the Low 
Countries; abfolving his fubjeds there 
from their oath of allegiance to him, which 
he required them to transfer to Philip, his 
lawful heir, and to ferve him with the fiune 
loyalty and zeal which they had manifelled, 
dating fo long a courfeof years, in fupport 
of his government. 

Charles then rofe from his feat, and 
leaning on the fhouldcr of the prince of 
Orange, becaufc he was unable to Hand 
without fupport, he addreffed himfelf to the 
audience, and, from a paper which he held 
in his hand, in order to affiH his memory, 
he recounted with dignity, but without 
ollentation, all the great things which he 
had undertaken and performed fince the 
commencement of his adminillration. He 
obferved, that, from the fevcntcenth year 
of his age, he had dedicated all his thoughts 
and attention to public obje^s ; referving 
no portion of his time for the indulgence 
of ms cafe, and very little for the enjoy- 
ment of private pleaiure : that, either in a 
pacific or hoftilc manner, he had vifited 
Germany nine times, Spain fix times, France 
four times, Italy feven times the Low' Coun- 
tries ten times, England twice, Africa as 
often, and had made eleven voyages by 
fea : that, while his health permitted him 
to difeharge his duty, and the vigour of 
his conlHlution was equal, in any degree, 
to the arduous office of governing fiich cx- 
tenfive dominions, he had never (hunned 
labour, nor repined under fatigue: that 


now, when his health was broken, and his 
vigour exhaufted by the rage of on incur- 
able difiemper, his growing infirmities ad- 
monilhed him to retire ; nor was he fo fond 
of reigning, as to retain the fcepire in an 
impotent hand, which was no longer able 
to protect liis fubjeds, or to render them 
happy : that, inHcad of a fovercign worn 
out with difeafe?, and fcarccly half alive, 
he gave them one in the prime of life, ac- 
cuftomed already to govei n, and ^ /lio added 
to the vigour of youth, all the art .M.tion and 
fagacity of maturer ycair. : tint d', during 
the courfe of a long adinimiiiauon, he had 
committed any material error in govern- 
ment; or if, under the preiinrc cf io many 
and great affairs, and amiJfl the attention 
which he had been obliged to give to 
them, he had eltlier negledcJ, or ii'jured 
any of his fubjeds, he now implored their 
forgivenefs: that, for his part, he Ihoiild 
ever retain a grateful fenfe of their fidelity 
and attachment, and would carry the re- 
membrance of it along with him to the 
place of his retreat, as his fwcelefi confo- 
lation, as well as the Iseft reward for all 
his fcrvices; and, in his lafl prayers to Al- 
mighty God, would pour forth his ardent 
wifhes for their welfare. 

Then, turning towards Philip, who fell 
on his knees, and kiffed his father's hand. 
If,** fays he, “ I had left you by my 
** death, this rich inheritance, to which I 
** have made fuch large additions, fomc 
“ regard would have been juftly due to my 
memory on that account: but jiow, when 
“ 1 voluntarily refign to you what I might 
" Hill have ictained, I may well exped 
the vvarmcH cxprcllions of thanks on 
" your part. With thefe, however, I dif- 
** penfe ; and fliall confider your concern 
** for the welfare of yourfubjeds, and your 
** love of them, as the bell and moH ac- 
ccptable teHimony of your gratitude t^ 
« me. It is in your power, by a wife and 
** virtuous adminiHration, to juHify the cx- 
“ traordinary proof which 1 day give 
*• of my paternal affection ; and to de- 
** monHratc, that you are worthy of the 
« confidence which I repofo in you Pre- 
“ feryc an inviolable regard for religion j 
** maintain the Catholfo faith in its parity; 
** let the laws of your country be facredin 
** your eyes ; encroach not on the rights 
and privileges of your people : and, if 
« the time (hall ever come, when you (haH 
** wilh to enjoy the tranquiUtty of private 
** life, may you have a foa oudowed with 

fuck 
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ft fuch qualities^ that you can refign your 

Tccptre to him with as much faiisfattioa 
•t 1 ^ivc up mine to you!** 

As Toon as Charles had finilhed this long 
addrefs to his fubjefts, and to their new fo- 
vereign, he run< into the chair, exhaufled, 
and ready to faint with the fatigue of fuch 
an extraordinary effort. During his dif- 
cou fc, the whole audience melted into 
tears ; fome, from admiration of his mag- 
n n mity; others, foftened by the expref- 
fions of tendernefs towards his fon, and of 
love to his people ; and all were affeded 
with the deepeft forrow, at lofing a fove- 
rcigi^, whi’. had diftinguifhed the Nether- 
la tds, his native country, with particular 
marks of is regard and attachment. 

A few weeks afterwards, Charles, in an 
ailembly no Ids Iplendid, and with a cere- 
monial equally pompous, rcfigncd to his 
fon the crowns of Spain, with all the ler- 
ritoii s depending on them, both in the 
O d ap.i ill the New Wodd. Of all thefe 
va.t p<.aleilions he referved nothing to 
hiinfilf, but an annual pcnfion of a hun- 
dred thoufand crowns, to defray the char- 
ges of his family, and to afford him a 
fmall fum for afb of benehcence and cha> 
rity. 

The place he had chofen for his retreat, 
was the monailcry of St. Juftus, in the 
province of Ertramadura. It was feated 
in a vale of no great extent, watered by 
a fmall brook, and furrounded by rlfing 
giounds, covered with lofty trees. From 
the nature of the foil, as well as the tem- 
perature of the climate, it was eftecined 
the moll healthful and delicious Htuation 
in Spain, Some months before his rc- 
fignation, he had fent an architcfl thither, 
to add a new apartment to the monallery, 
for his accommodation j but he gave flrifl 
orders, ihkt the ftylc of the buildmg Ihould 
be fuch as fuited his prefent fituation ra- 
ther tlian his former dignity. It confided 
only of fix rooms; four of them in the 
form of friars* cells, with naked walls; 
the other ^wo, each twenty feet fquare, 
were hung with brown cloth» and furnilhed 
in the mod firople manner. They were 
all on a level with the ground; with a 
door 00 one fide, into a garden, of which 
Charles himfelf had given the plan, and 
which he had filled with various plants, 
intending to cultivate them with his own 
hands. On the other fide, they commu- 
nicated with the chapel of the monaftcry, 
In which he was to perform his devotions, 
Ilf thU humble retreat, hardly fufficient 


for the comfortable accommodation ofia 
private gentlcm.^n, did Charles enter, with 
twelve domclHcs only. He buried there, 
in folitude and filence, his grandeur, his 
ambition, together with all thofc vail pro- 
jects which, during half a century, had 
alarmed and agitated Europe, filling every 
kingdom in it, by turns, with the terror 
of his arms, and the dread of being fubjed- 
cd to his power. Rohrt/on. 

§ 255. An Account ^Muly Moluc. 

When Don Scballian, king of Portugal, 
had invaded the territories of Miily Mo- 
luc, emperor of Morocco, in order to de- 
throne him, and fet his crown upon the head 
of his nephew, Moluc was wearing away 
with a diflempcr which he himfelf knew 
was incurable. However, he prepared for 
the reception of fo formidable an enemy. 
He was indeed fo far fpcni with hi« fick- 
nefs, that he did not e\pc^l to live out the 
whole day, when the lall dccifive battle 
was given; but knowing the fatal confe- 
qiienccs that would happen to his children 
and people, in cafe he Ihould die before he 
put an end to that war, he commanded his 
principal ofliccrs, that if he died during 
the engagement, tlicy foould conceal hii 
death mm the army, and that they (hould 
ride up to the litter in which his corpfc 
was carried, under pretence of receiving 
orders from him as ufual. Before the 
battle begun, he was carried thiough all 
the ranks of his army in an open litter, as 
they Hood drawn up in array, encouraging 
them to fight valiantly in defence of their 
religion and country. Finding afterwards 
the battle to go againll him, though he 
was very near his lall agonies, he threw 
himfelf out of his litter, rallied his army, 
and led them on to the charge ; which 
afterwards ended in a complete vidory on 
the fide of the Moors. He had no fooncr 
brought his men to the engagement, but 
finding himfelf utterly fpent, he w.i8 again 
replaced in his litter, where laying his 
finger on his mouth, to enjoin fccrccy to 
his officers, who llo^ about him, he died 
a few moments after in that pollure. 

Sp{J}ator, 

3256 . An Account of V kit and 

Unniok. 

At the fiege of Namur by the illics, 
there were in the ranks of the company 
commanded by captain Pincent, in colonel 
Frederic Hamilton’s regiment, one 0n- 
nion, a corporal, and one Valentine, a pri- 
vate 
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vat« centinel ; there happened bctwceij 
thefe two men a difputc about an affair 
of love, which, upon fome aggravations, 
grew to an irreconcileable hatred. Un- 
nion being the ofRccr of Valentine, took 
all opportunities even to ll/ike his rival, 
and profefs the fpite and revenge which 
moved him to it. The centinal bore it 
without refinance ; but frequently faid, he 
would die to be revenged of that tyrant. 
They had fpent whole months in this 
manner, the 6ne injuring, the other com- 
plaining ; when, in the midft of this rage 
towards each other, they were commanded 
upon the attack of the caftle, where the 
corporal received a fhot in the thigh, and 
iell; the French prelFing on, and he ex- 
pe^ing to be trampled to death, called 
out to his enemy, Ah, Valentine ! can 
you leave me here?” Valentine imme- 
diately lan back, and in the midft of a 
thick fire of the French, took the coiporal 
upon his back, and brought him through 
all that danger as far as the abbey of Sal- 
fine, where a c nnon ball took oft’ his head ; 
his bqdy fell undef his enemy whom he 
was carrying off. Unnion immediately 
forgot liis wound, rofe up, tearing his hair, 
and then threw hlmfelf upon the bleeding 
carcafe, crying, ** Ah, Valentine ! \Nas it 
for me, w'ho h ive fo barbaroufty ufed thee, 
that thou haft died.^ I will not live after 
thee.'* lie was not by any means to be 
forced from the body, but was removed 
with it bleeding in his arms, and attended 
with tears by all their comrades who knew 
their enmity. When he was brought to a 
tent, his wounds were dreffed by force; 
but the next day, ftill calling upon Valen- 
tine, and lamenting his cruelties to him, he 
4icd in the pangs of remorfe, T oiler. 

§ 257 . Jin Example of Ulflorical Harrq- 
Sallust. 

The Trojans (if we may believe tradi- 
tion) were the firil founders of the Roman 
commonwealth; who, under the condu(!l 
pf iEneas, having made their cfcapc from 
their own ruined country, got to Italy, and 
there for fome time lived a rambling and 
unfcttled life, withont any fixed place of 
abode, among the natives, an uncultivated 
people, who had neither law nor regular 
government, but were wholly free from all 
rule or reftrainc* This mixed multitude, 
however, crowding together into one city, 
though originally different in exiradlion, 
language, and cuftoms, united into one 
body, in a furprifingly Ihort fpacc of time. 


ACTS IN PROSE. 

And as their little ftate came to be imi 
proved by additional numbers, by policy, 
and by extent of territory, and lecined 
likely to make a figure among the nations, 
according to the common courfc of things, 
the appearance of profperity drew upon 
them the envy of the neighbouring ftates; 
fo that the princes and people who bor- 
dered upon them, begun to fcck occafions 
of quarclling with them. The alliances 
they could form weic but few : for moft 
of the neighbouring Hates avoided em- 
broiling themfelves on their acc unt. 'Fhe 
Romans, feeing that they had nothing to 
truft to but their own condud, found it 
neceftdry to belHr themfelves with great 
diligence, to make vigorous preparations, 
to excite one another to face their enemies 
in the field, to hazard their lives in de- 
fence of their liberty, their country, and 
their families. And when, by their va- 
lour, they repulfed the enemy, they gave 
affiftance to their allies, and gamed friend- 
fhips by often giving, and feldom 
manding, favours of that fort. 'Mi y had, 
by this time, cftabliflied a regular form 
of government, to wit, the inonaichical. 
And a fenate, confiding of men ad- 
vanced in years, and grown wile by ex- 
perience, though infirm of body, con- 
fulted With their kings upon all important 
matters, and, on account of their age, 
and care of their country, were called fa- 
thers. Afterwards, when kingly power, 
which was originally eftabliihed for the 
prefervation ofhberty, and the advantage 
of the ftate, came to degenerate into law- 
lefs tyranny, they found it neceftary to 
alter the for^i of government, and to put 
the fupreinc power into the hmds of twq 
chief magiftrates, to be held for oite year 
only; hoping, by thjs contrivance, to pre- 
vent the bad eft'efts naturally ariftng from 
the exorbitant licentioufnefs of princes, 
and the indefeafiblc tenure by which they 
generally imagine they hold their fovc-> 
rcignty, &c, SaL Belt. Catilinar* 

S 258. Thf Story of Da MON Mi 
Pythias. 

Damon and Pythias, of the Pythajgo- 
rean feft in philofophy, lived in uie tune 
of Dionyfius, the tyrant of Sicily. Their 
mutual mendfhip was fo ftrong, that they 
were ready to die for one another. One 
of the two (for it is not known which) 
bein^ condemned (o death by the tyrant^ 
obtained leave to go into his own cotiot^l 
to fettle his affairs, on condkion ifuil tl^ 
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other (hould confent to be imprifoned in 
his Head, and put to death for him, if he 
did not return nefore the day of execution. 
The attention of every one, and crpecially 
of the tyrant himfelf, was excited to the 
highclt pitch ; as every body was curious 
to iee what Ihould be the event of fo 
ft range an affair. When the time was al- 
moll elapfed, and he who was gone did 
not appear, the rafhnefs of the other, whofe 
fanguinc friendfhip had put him upon run- 
ning fo fccmingly defperate a hazaid, was 
univctfally blamed. But he ftill declared, 
that he had not the leaft ftiadow of doubt 
in his mind of his friends's fidelity. The 
event (hewed how well he knew him. He 
came in due time, and furrendered himfdf 
to that fate, which he had no reafon to 
think he fhould efcape ; and which he did 
not defire to efcape by leaving his friend 
to fuffer it in his place. Such fidelity fof- 
tened even the favage heart of Dionyfius 
himfelf. He pardoned the condemned. 
He gave the two friends to one another; 
and begged that they would take himlelf 
in for a third. VaL Max, Cu. 

§ 259. The 5/0^ c/ Dionysius the 
Tyrant, 

Dionyfius, the tyrant of Sicily, (hewed 
how far he was from being happy, even 
whilft he had abounded in riches, and all the 
plcafures which riches can procure. Da- 
■ modes, one of his flatterers, was compli- 
menting him upon his power, his treafures, 
and the magnificence of his royal ftatc, 
and affirming, that no monajch ever was 
greater or happier than he. ** Have you 

a mind, Damocles,” fays the king, “ to 

tafte this happinefs, and know, by ex- 
“ perience, what my enjoyments arc, of 
“ which you have fo high an idea ?” 
J)amocles gladlv accepted the offer. Up- 
on which the king ordered, that .a roval 
banquet (hould be prepared, and a gilded 
couch placed for him, covered with rich 
cmb/oidcry, and fideboards loaded wiih 
gold and filver plafc of immcnle value, 
rages of extiaoi dinary beauty were or* 
deicJ to wait on him at table; and to 
obey uis commands with the greateft rea- 
dineis, and the moft profound (ubmiflion. 
Neither ointments, chaplets of flowers, 
nor rich perfumes were wanting. T.ie 
.table was loaded with me moft cxquifitc 
delicacies of every kind. Damocles fan- 
cied himfelf aroongft the gods. In the 
midft of all hit happioels, he feci, let 
from the roof exaftly over his peck 
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as he lay indulging himfelf in ftatc, a glit- 
tering fword hung by a Angle hair. I'h® 
fight ofdeftrudtion thus ihreaicning him 
from on high, foon put a (lop to his joy 
and revelling. The pomp of his attend- 
ance, and the glitter of the carved plate, 
gave him no longer any pleafurc. He 
dreads to ftretch foith his hand to the 
table. He throws off the chaplet of lofcs. 
He haftens to remove from his dangerous 
fituation, and at lad begs the king 10 re- 
ftore him to his former humble condition, 
having no defire to enjoy any longer fuck 
a dreadful kind of happinefs. 

C/c, Tuje, 

§ 260. A Tcmarkahle hiftatirc of flial 
Duly. 

The pra'tor had given up to the trium- 
vir a woman of feme rank, condemned, 
for a capital crime, to be executed in the 
piifon. He who had charge of the exe- 
cution, in confidcration of her birth, did 
not immediately put her to death. He 
even ventured to let her daughter Iwvc 
accefs to her in prifon; cajctully foarch- 
ing her, however, as ihc went in, left (h^ 
(hould carry with her any (ullcnancc ; 
concluding, that in a few days the mother 
mull of courfe pcrifli for want, and that 
the feverity of putting a weman of family 
to a violent death, by the hind of the 
executioner, might thus be avoided. Some 
days pafting in this manner, tlve triumvir 
began to wonder that the daughter ftill 
came to vili. her motlicr. and could by no 
means comprciiend, how the latter (hould 
live fo long. Watching, therefore, care- 
fully, what pafled in the interview between 
them, he lound, to his gn at alloniftimcnt, 
that the life of the mother had been, all 
this while, fupported by the milk of the 
daughter, who came to the prifon every 
day, to give licr mother her breads to fuck. 
The flraiigc contrivance bciwcrn them wai 
rcprelcnted to the judges, and procured t 

f iardon for the mother. Nor was it thought 
ufiicicnt to give to fo dutiful a daughter 
the forfeited life of her condemned mo- 
ther, but they were both maintained after- 
wards by a penfion fettled on them for life, 
And tne ground upon which the prifon 
ftood was confecrated, and a temple to filial 
piety built upon it. 

What will not filial duty contrive, or 
what hazards will it not run, if it will 
a daughter upon venturing, at the peril of 
her own lilc, to mainuin her imprifoned 
and condemned mother in fo Hnufual a 
manner! 
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manner! For what was ever heard of 
more Ihangc, than a mother fucking the 
breafts of her own daughter? It might 
even feem fo unnatural as to render it 
doubtful whether it might not be, in fome 
fort, wrong, if it were not that duty to 
parents is the hril law of nature. 

FaL Max, Pit a. 

J 261. The Continence o/^Qi? 10 A? KU 

CANUS. 

The foldiers, after the taking of New 
Carthage, brought before Scipio a young 
lady ol fuch dilUnguiftied beauty, that 
Ihc attrafled the eyes of all wherever Ihe 
went. Scipio, by enquiring concerning 
her country and parents, among other 
things learned, that Ihe was betrothed to 
Allucius, prince of the Ccltibcrians. He 
immediately ordered her parents and bride- 
groom to be fent for. In the mean time 
nc was informed, that the young prince 
was fo exceflively enamoured of his bride, 
that he could not furvive the lofs of her. 
For this reafon, as foon as he appeared, 
and before he fpokc to her parents, 
he took great care to talk with him.' ** As 
** you and I are both young,** faid he, 
“ we can converfe together with greater 
** freedom, When your bride, who had 
** fallen into the hands of my foldiers, 
was brought before me, I was informed 
that you loved her paflionaicly ; and, in 
truth, her pcrfc^l beauty left me no 
room to doubt of it. If! were at liber- 
** ty to indulge a youthful paflion, I 
** mean honourable and lawful wedlock, 
•* and were not folely engrofled by the 
•* aftairs of my republic, I might have 
** hoped to have been pardoned my ex- 
” ceflive love for fo charming a miftrefs. 
** But as I am fituated, and have it in my 
power, with plcafure I promote your 
nappinefs. YoUr future fpoufc has met 
•* with as civil and raodeft treatment from 
** me, as if (he had been amongil her own 
** parents, who ar^ foon to be youn too. 
•* I have kept her pure, in order 10 have 
" it in my power to make you a prefent 
** worthy of you and of me. The only 
« return 1 of you for this favour is, 
** that YOU will be a friend to the Roman 
people; aod that if you believe me to 
** M a man of worth, as the ftates of 
w Spain formerlv experienced my father 
**aM uncle to be, yoo may know there 
** are many in Rome who refemble us $ 
**aiui theie are not a pet^le in the 


“ univerfe, whom you ought lefs to defxro 
« to be an enemy, or more a frifend, to 
“ you or yours.** The youth, covered 
with blulhes, and full of joy, embraced 
Scipio’s hands, praying the immortal gods 
to reward him, as he Jiimfelf was not 
capable to do it in the degree he himfclf 
delired, or he deferved. Then the pa- 
rents and relations of the virgin were 
called. They had brought a great fum 
of money to ranlbm her. But feeing her 
reftored without it, they began to beg 
Scipio to accept that fum as a prefent ; 
proteding they would acknowledge it as a 
f.ivour, as much as they did the redoring 
the virgin without injury offered to her. 
Scipio, unable to refid their importunate 
Iblicitations, told them, he accepted it ? 
and ordering it to be laid at his feet, thus 
adJrefled Allucius: “ To the portion you 
“ aie to receive from your fathcr-in-law, 

1 add this, and beg you would accept it 
•* as a nuptial prefent.’* So he delired 
him to take up the gold, and keep it for 
himfelf. Tranfported with joy at the pre- 
fen ts and honours conferred on him, he 
returned home, and expatiated to his coun- 
trymen on • the merits of Scipio, *< There 
‘‘ is come amongd us,’* faid he, ‘'a young 
** hero, like the gods, who conquers all 
•* things as well by gencrofity and bene- 
** ficence, as by arms.** For this reafon, 
having raifed troops among his own fuh- 
je^ls, he returned a few days after to Scipip 
with a body of 1400 horfe. Li vj, 

§ 262. The private Life of iEMiLiua. 

Scipio. 

The taking of Numaniia, which termi* 
nated a war that difgraced the Romaa 
name, completed Scipio*s military exploits. 
But, in order to have a more perfect idea 
of his merit and charaflcr, it feems that, 
after having fecn him at the head of ar- 
mies, in the tumult of battles, and in the 
pomp of triumphs, it will not be loft labour 
to coniider him in the repofe of a private 
life, in the midft of his friends, foixuly, and 
houfehold. The truly great man ought to 
be fo in all things. The magiftrate, gene- 
ral, and prince, may conftram. themlelyei^ 
whilft they arc in a manner exhibiting 
thcmfelves as fpcftaclcs to the public, and 
appear quite different from what they 
ndlyare. But reduced to themfelves, 
and without the wltnefles who force them 
to wear the mafic, all their Inftre, like the 
pomp of the theatre^ often abandons them; 

and 
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and leaves Uttle more to be feen in 
them than meam^fs and narrownefs of 
mind. 

Scipio did not depart from himfelf in 
any refpeft. He was not like certain 
paintings, that are to be feen only at a 
diftance : he could not but gain by a 
nearer view. The excellent education 
which he had had, through the care of his 
father Paulus ^^Imilius, who had provided 
him with the mod learned mailers of thofe 
times, as well in polite learning as the 
fcicnccs *, and the inllru^ions he had re- 
ceived from Polybius, enabled him to fill 
up the vacant hours he had from public 
affairs profitably, and to fupport the Ici- 
fure of a private life, with pleafure and 
dignity. This is the glorious telUmony 
given of him by an hillorian : ** Nobody 
“ knew better how to mingle leifurc and 
** adlion, nor to ufc the intervals of reft 
« from public bufinefs with more elegance 
“ and tafte. Divided between arms and 
** books, between the military labours ol 
the camp, and the peaceful occup.'itions 
« oftheclofet, he either cxercifedlus body 
in the dangers and fatigues of war, or 
his mind in the ftudy ot the fciences 
The firJl Scipid Africanus ufed to fay, 
That he was never Icfs idle, than w hen at 
Icifure, or lefs alone, than when alone. 
A fine faying, cries Cicero, and well wor- 
thy of that great man. And it fhews that, 
even when inaflive, he was always em- 
ployed ; and that when alone, he knew 
how to converfe with himfelf A very 
extraordinary difpofition in perfons ac- 
cuftomed to motion and agitation, whom 
leifurc and folitude, when they arc reduced 
to them, plunge into a difgull for every 
thing, and fill with melancholy ; fo that 
they arc difpleafcd in every thing with 
themfclvcs, and fink under the heavy bur- 
den of having nothing to do. This fay- 
ing of the firft Scipio feems to me to fuit 
the fccond ftill better, who having the ad- 
vantage of the other by being educated in 
a tafte for polite learning and the fcicnccs, 
found in that a great rcfource againft the 
inconvenience of which wc have been 
fpeaking. Befidcs which, haying ufually 
Polybius and Panatius with him, even in 
the field, it is cafy .to judge that his houfe 
was open, in times of peace, to all the 
learned. Every body Knows, that the 
comedies of Terence, the moft accom- 
piiibed work of that kind Rome ever pro- 

« Velleius Paterculus. 
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duced, for natural elegance and beauties, 
arc aferibed to him and Lalius, of whom 
wc (hall foon fpeak. It was publicly 
enough reported, that they aftilted that 
poet in the compofition of his pieces; and 
Terence himfelf makes it an honour to 
him in the prologue to the Adelphi. f 
(hall undoubtedly not advife any body, and 
Icail of ail perfons of Scipio’s rank, to 
write comedies. But on this occafion, let 
us only confidcr tafte in general for let- 
ters. Is there a more ingenuous, a more 
aftc^ling pleafure, and one more worthy 
of a wife and virtuous man, 1 might per- 
haps add, or one more ncccffary to a mi- 
litary perfon, than that which rcfults from 
reading works of wit, and from the con- 
verfation of the learned ? Providence 
thought fit, according to the obfervatioh 
of a Pagan, that he ftiould be above thofe 
trivial pleafarcs,to which perfons without 
letters, knowledge, curiofity, and tafte for 
reading, arc obliged to give themfclves 
up. 

' Another !;ind of plccfnre, ftill more len- 
fiblc, more \s.irm, more ruiuul, and more 
implanted in the heart of man, conftituted 
the greatHl felicity of Sciplo’s life; thi? 
was t’hatof Irieiidlhip ; a pleafure fcldoni 
kno’vn by great perfons or piinces, be- 
caufe. generally loving only themfehf^, 
they do not deferve to have friends, Hou - 
ever, this is the ntoll grateful tic of human 
foticty ; fo that tlic poet Entfuis fiys whh 
grcatieafon, that to liveuiihout friend.* 
is not to live. Scipio liad undoubtedly a 
great number of them, and thofe very^ 
illuftrious : but I ftiall fpeak here only ot 
La;lius, whofe probity and prudence ac- 
quired him the lurnamc of the Wife. 

Never, perhaps, were two friends In- 
ter fuited to each other than thofe great 
men. They were almoft of the fame age, 
and had the fame inclination, bcnevolcticc 
of mind, tafte for learning of all kimb, 
principles of government, and vtcnl for i)ie 
public good. Scipio, no doubt, took place 
in point of military glory ; but Lmlius did 
not want merit of that kind ; and Ciccro 
tells us, that he fignali7ed himfelf very 
much in the war with Viriathus. As to 
the talentsK)f the mind, the fuperiority, in 
rcfpcftofcloquenco, feems to havd been 

given to Laclius ; though Ciccro does not 
agree that it was due to him, and fays, 
that Lclius’s ftylc favoured more of 
ancient manner, and had fomething lei 
agreeable in it than that of Scipio. ^ 

Let us hear Lselius himfelf (that U tin 
word 
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words Cicero puts into his mouth) upon 
the ftrift union which fubfifted between 
Scipio and him. “ As for me,** fays Lfe* 
lius, ** of all the gifts of nature or fortune, 
** there arc none, I think, comparable to 
the happinefs of having Scipio for my 
“ friend. I found in our friendlbip .1 per- 
** feft conformity offentiments InrefpcC^ 
** to public affairs ; an inexhaulUble ftind 
** ofcounfels and fupports in private life ; 
** with a tranquillity and delight not to be 
expreffed. I never gave Scipio the 
** lead ofience, to my knowledge, nor 
“ ever heard a word efcape him that did 
^ not pleafe me. We had but one houfe, 
** and one table at our common cxpcnce, 
“ the frugality of which was equally the 
" tafteof both. In war, in travelling, in 
the country, we were always together. 
“ I do not mention our fludics, and the 
•* attention of us both always to learn 
fomething ; this was the employment of 
all our leifure hours, removed from the 
** fight and commerce of the world.’* 

Is there any thing comparable to a 
friendihip like that which L-elius hill: juil 
deferibed ? What a confolr.tion is it to 
have a fecond felf, to whom wc have no- 
thing fecret, and in whole heart we may 
pour out our own with perfei't elFufion ! 
Could we talle profperity fo Icnfibly, if we 
had no one to Huare in our joy with us ? 
And what a relief is it in .advcrlity, and 
the accidents of life, to have a friend Hill 
more affected with them than ourfclves ! 
What highly exalts the value of the friend- 
ihip W'c fpcak of, was its not being found- 
ed at all upon intcred, but folely upon 
efteem for each other’s virtues. “ What 
« occafion,” fays L.xlius, “ could Scipio 
have of me? Undoubtedly none; nor I 
•* of him. But my attachment to him was 
** theeffeft of my high efteem and admi- 
ration of liis virtues ; and his to me arofe 
“ from the favour.ible idea of my character 
♦* and manners. The friendihip incrcafcd 
afterwards upon both fides, by habit and 
•» commerce. We both, indeed, derived 
“ great advantages from it ; but thofc 
•* were not our view', when we began to 
•• love each other.” 

I cannot place the famous embafly of 
Scipio Africanus into the Fall and Egypt, 
better than here ; wc lhall fee the lame 
taftc of fimplicity and modefty, as we have 
jnft been reprefenting in his private life, 
Ihine out in it. It was a maxim with the 
Romans, frequently to fend ani.iafiadors 
to their aliieti to take cognizance of their 


affairs, and to accommodate their differ- 
pees. It was with this view that three 
illuftrious perfons, P. Scipio Africanus, 
Sp. Mummius, and L. Metellus, were fent 
into Egypt, where Ptolemy Phyfon then 
reigned, the moff cruel tyrant mentioned 
in hiffofy. They had Orders to go from 
thence to Syria, which the indolence, and 
afterwards the captivity of Demetrius Ni- 
c.inor amongff the Parthians, made a prey 
to troubles, fa(^ions, and revolts. They 
w'ere ncxttovifit Afta Minor, and(trcece; 
to infpedl into the affairs ofthofe countries; 
to inquire into what manner the tre.itlc\s 
made w'itli the Romans were obferved ; 
and to remedy, as far as poffible, all the 
diforders that fliould come to their know - 
ledge. Tlicy acquitted themfclvcs with 
fo much equity, wifdom, and ability, and 
did lucli great fc rvices to thofe to whom 
they weic fent, in rc-eftablilhing order 
amongff them, and in accommodating 
their differences, that, when they return- 
ed to Rome, ambaffadors arrived there 
ftom all tlio parts in which they had been, 
to thank the fenate for having lent perfons 
of fucli great merit to them, w'hofc w ifdoin 
and goodnefs they could not fufficicnily 
commend. 

The firff place to which they went, ac- 
cording to their inllruilions, was Alexan- 
dria. The king received them with great 
magnificence. As for them, they affeded 
it fo little, that at their entry, Scipio, who 
was the licheft and moll powerful perfoii 
of Rome, had only one friend, thcphilofo- 
pher Panujtius, with him, and five domef- 
tics. His vidlories, fays an ancient writer, 
and not his attendants, were confidered ; 
and his perfonal virtues and qualities were 
elleemcd in him, and not the glitter of gold 
and filver. 

Though, during their whole ffay in 
Egypt, the king caufed their tabic to be 
covered with the moft cxquifite provifions 
of every kind, they never touched any but 
the moll fimple and common, defpifing all 
the reft, which only ferve to foften the 
mind and enervate the body.— But, on 
fuch occafions, ought not the ambaffadors 
of fo powerful a Hate as Rome to have 
fuftained its reputation of majclly in a 
foreign nation, by appearing in public 
with a numerous train and magnificent 
eqj^ages ? This was not the talle of the 
Romans, that is, of the people that, 
amon^ all nations of the earth, though^ 
the moft juftly of true grcainefs and folid 
glory, RolJitt, 

1 
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§ 263. On PunSluation, 

Punftuation is the art of marking in 
writing the feveral paufes, or rclb, be- 
tween fcntcnces and the parts of fentences, 
according to their proper quantity or pro- 
portion, as they arc cxprell'ed in a juil and 
accurate pronunciation. 

As the feveral articulate founds, the fyl- 
lables and word.s of which fentences con- 
fid, are marked by lettcis; fo the reds and 
paufes, between fentcncts and their parts, 
are marked by Points. 

But, though the feveral articulate founds 
arc p«tty mlly and exadlly marked by 
letters of known and determinate power; 
j'etthe feveral paufes, wh'ch are ufed in a 
jud pronunciation of difeourfe, are very 
imperfedlly exprefled by Points. 

For the different degrees of connexion 
between the feveral parts of fentences, 
and the different paufes in a jud pronun- 
ciation, which exprefs thofe degree': of 
connexion according to tlicir propei v.ilue, 
admit of grc.it variety ; but the whole 
number of Points, which we liave to tx- 
prefs this variety, amounts only tofoui. 

Hence it is, that we are under a nccef- 
fiiy of cxprefTing paufes of the f.iine quan- 
tity, on different occafions, by diderent 
Points; and more frequently, ofcxprclling 
paufes of different quantity by the fame 
points. 

So that the dodrinc of Punduation 
mud needs be very imperfect : few prccife 
rules can be given which will hold with- 
out exception in all cafes; but much mud 
be left to the judgment and tadc of the 
writer. 

On the other hand, if a greater numb:r 
of marks were invented to exprcA all the 
polfible different paufes of pronunc.iiion; 
th^ do^lrine of them would be very per- 
plexed and difficult, and the ufe of them 
would rather embarrafs than affift the rea- 
der. 

It remains, therefore, that we be content 
with the rules of Punduation, laid dow n 
with as much cxailncfs as the nature of 
the fnbjcft will admit : fuch as may ferve 
for a general direftion, to be accommo- 
dated to different occafions; and to be 
fuppUed, where deficient, by the writ».r’s 
jut^ment. 

• The feveral degrees of connex'on be- 
tween fentences, and between their prln- 
’ cipal conftruilivc parts, Rhetoricians have 
conildcred under the following diflindions. 


as the mod obvious and remarkable: the 
Period, Colon, Semiculon, .and Com- 
ma. 

'Flic Period is the whole fentence, com- 
pl^fte in itfelf, wanting nothing to mnke a 
full and perfeft fenfe, and not connected in 
conllrudion with a lubfequent fcntcnce. 

The Colon, or Member, Is a chief coii- 
flructive part, or greater divifion, of .v fen- 
tcncc. 

The Semicolon, or Half member, is a 
lefs coniliucdivc part, or fubdivifion, of a 
fentence or member. 

A fcntcnce or member is again fnbdi- 
vided into Comin.is, 01 Segments; which 
are the kail conlliiitlivc p.uti (da fentence 
('r member, in this w.iy of confideiing It; 
for the nevi ihbdivillun would be the rclo- 
lutlon of It into phiMies .ind words. 

'Phe Giainmailans have lollovvcd this 
divifion of the Riictoiicians, and have ap- 
propti.iicd to each of thefe diftindions its 
mark, or point; which takes its name 
fiom the part of the fentence which it is 
employed to dillinguiOi. as follows; 

Tiic Pciiod "J f • 

d he Golqn f marked] ’ 

I he hcmicolon f J » 

The Comma J (, > 

d lie proportional (juintity, or time, of 
the points, with rcfpcT to one another, is 
determined by the following general rule? 
d’iic Period isa paufe m quantity or dura- 
tion doub'e of the Colon : the Colon il 
double of the Semicolon ; a id the Semi* 
Colon is doulde of the Comma. So that 
ihev arc in the fame proportion to one 
another, as the hemibref, the Minim, the 
Ciotchet. .and ilte Quaver, in mn!lc. The 
pitcilc quaniiiv, or duration, ofeach paufe 
or not: ca’ not b: defined; for that varies 
with the HIT'.:, and both in difeourfe and 
innhc the rarr 4 e compoliiion may be rc- 
hearfed in a quicker or .a flower time : but 
in mufic the proportion between the notes 
renal iS tvrr the lame; c,nd iu difcourfc, 
if the doftnr.c of Puntluaiioa were exad, 
the proportion between tnc paufes would 
be ever invariable. 

d Iw Points then being defigncd to ex- 
prefs the paufes, which depend on the dif- 
krent degrees of connvX'on betveen fen* 
tenets and between their principalconftruc- 
tivc p.arts ; in order to unijcriland the mean^ 
ing of the Points, and to knpw how to appl/ 
them properly, wc mud conli der the nature 
of a lenience, as divided into its principal 
» coniUudivc parti, and llic dcgices of Cott- 
le, ^ nexion 
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nexion between thofe parts upon which 
fuch divifion of it depends. 

To begin with the leart of thefe pjinci- 
pal conftruftivc parts, the Comma. In 
order the more clearly to determirc the' 
proper application of the Point which 
marks it,'wc mull dlllinguilh bcivvcen an 
Inipcjfec^ plirafc, a fimple fentcncc, and a 
compounded l('nr<Tce. 

An imperfi-d ploaJ'c contains no alTcr- 
tion, or docs not amount to a ptopoliiion 
or fcntence. 

A fimplc fcntence has but one lubjed, 
and one finite \ crb. 

A compounded lentence ha‘< more than 
one fubjed, or one finite verb, eithci ev- 
prefied 01 undeillood : or it ctiHluK oftu o 
or inoie fimple ftntcnccs couneded to- 
gethcr 

In a fentence, the fiibjed .ind the veil* 
may be each of them accomp.inio.l vviilj 
leve'ril adjunds; as ih< (dniect, the end, 
tlic ciicumflnnccs of tune, , iiiannc!, 
and the bk<'; and the I'noi* a o: cib m.iy 
be eiiliei imined.jaic’y eoinu < o ’.ditht in, 
or medt.itcly ; that i.s b\ 1)- mi e.ti'nec * 1 
With lomc thing, which ii, con, ec' d with 
foin.e oiIm 1 j and lb on. 

It tin !V\ cm' tdjui'i-N a.licbr th( , 'v • * 
01 rf r ^ ( ;b iii a dilltreiu nninr.t f\ . 
only If ir..'.r.\ imjieiled ph’\;i , .:nu ti t 
feme nee is limph . 

A j'lmj'le rmlciKe admits o! • 
by v\hh li ii rii v Ic diMdedtOr U nr, jioli 
cd r to'rartb 

l! ll’.c U .0, .1 Jilyarc'U »''C j.d^.ed 

or ilu V( lit in die i ' ma.c >.>, let v :r:-v 
bt refo'vi d into lo ri;.-", n'npl • '■ etetie. •, , 
the b'l'Unc'- ti en becoo t- u t..ed, 

and \[ ;;,ii,l Lc divided r n it- . . bv 

I\»ii (s. 

fnr.illhc '’ I e <1 \ rut lubji ‘ I\ 'oeg 
inp in li''' t i je.anr'f i .o c-i.e e h. or Ic- 
v.r.i \{ ' t.M.-v;:’ e ’■ the lan’-, n.ani.f I 

ti. one li '‘y. th*' e..[s and w ib. arc 
ild' to he .’V ':d equal *n menber: for 

cve^y s ml i -,c.l o^-.i its and every 

lubjt^d it- •- MO, an 1 1 ,'c:) encof the tub. 
jeds or \m 1-, il.ould or may have its 
point or dillindi'jn. 

Kxjimples ; 

** The palliuii for praife produces exccl- 
'Icnt effeds in women of fenfe,” Addifon, 
Sped. 73 . In this fcntcnce/^ofl is 
iht lubied, ard prMucesxhn verb: each of 
which 3 ^ aecomparied ind conneded with 
its atljui ds. ‘i be fubjed is not paifion in 
gKiiud, but a particular (a^on deter '* 


mined by ii'l? of fpecification, as we 
may call i ^ paffion for praife. So 
likewife th( , immediately conneded 
w'itii it*? and medi- 

ately, tiiat i tlie intervention of the 
word ejle.isy{\ ith fivcmt’n, the fubjed in 
which thefe ofTeds are produced; which 
again is conm died with its adjund of fpe- 
cifcvition ; for it is not moaned of women 
in pcneral, hni of W'omen of ftnfe only. 
Lnfily, it i.s to be obferved, that the verb 
is couneded \.irh each of tficfe fcveral ad- 
iun''^in dificient manner ; namely, with 
ef..\ as the objed; with ^.uenen, as the 
iubjed of them; with /r/ye, the quality 
or chaiadriiiiit; of thole wfcmcfi. '^I'he ad- 
junds tlierefo'i are orly lo many imper- 
il il pliMfc' ; tl e lentence is a fimple fen- 
raid admits of no point, by which 
It 0: ,;> be dillti.g illhed into parts. 

“ 'I'l :• pT.on tor piaife, which is fo 
•. M vel eiik'.t 111 liie fliir lex, products ex- 
r.i Li'f', ds in wMnen of fenfe.” Here 
ntw ’.mb i- nuioJcced, accompanied with 
.uli’vii rU ol It C/V. >> ; and the Iubjed is re- 
p^.ac.i !>;, the iclati' c pronoun ‘xvhe/j. Jt 
loa beviones .1 m inpeunded lentence, 
In ul(' I'j. of tvvo frrple fenter.ces, one of 
V. t'K'l IS inferted ia the miiidlc of the 
o'liei , 11 rtuii tl'.ercfore be dillinguil>,cd 
’ som, .'Ml p.irts by a point" placed 
O'- In!'* 1!^ t.io additional levkence. 

“ ii.M mill) iiilhinces ha\e w'c [in the 
f- ' ] ( t chaHity, fidelity, devotion! 

] b VC n'a",\ ladies dslinguilh themfclves by 
iMO ed.^atiim of tlicir chiMren, care of 
:h *’ 'an ilte-, and love of ilicir hufbands ; 

\ .'ch aiM the great ip alltics and atchieve- 
i’lenii of .wane*,. kind; as the making ef 
war, the cM.Mpn on of tiaffic, the ad- 
ni piiliMti.M of jiiiUce, arc thole by which 
men grow famous, and get themfeivt’s a 
na.r.e’” l/’iJ, 

In the firll of thefe two fcnicnces, tie 
adiuads (hojlits^ fiuintXy i;c'vciicnt are con- 
nedcdwiih thc^erb by t.'ieword injhmcs 
im the fair.e mauia r, and in efied make fo 
inniiy dillind leniences: “ how m.iny in- 
ilances have we ofchafliiy! how many 
inilanccs have we of f.delit) ! how many 
inllances have wc of devotion !’* They 
muH therefore cc fcpar,itt‘d fi om one ano- 
ther b) a point, 'i he kmc may be faid of 
the adjc'id-'n^** ' diicrivtc ii c t ii.cir children, 
»\'c. ill tjr*^ 1>. j ...e.' ^311 cl the ncAtfcn- 
tcncc : as sk . cf the feierai lubjed*, 
the m'k'Kg f.j var, ic.” in the latter 
^ irl i w fiiwh ‘ c ia cned each ihcir verb } 

for 
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for each of thefe is an atchicvcmcnt by 
which men grow famous.” 

As fentenccs thcmfeivcs arc divided into 
fimple and compounded, To the members 
of fcntences may be divided likewife ipto 
fimplc and compounded members : for whole 
fentenccs, whether fimple or compounded, 
may become members of other fentenccs 
by means of fome additional connexion. 

Simple members of fentenccs clofcly 
conneiled together in one compounded 
member, or Icntcnce, arc diftinguiihed or* 
feparated by a Comma: as in the fore- 
going examples. 

So likewife, the cafe abfolute; nouns in 
oppofition, when con filling of many terms ; 
tile participle with (bmcthing depending on 
it ; are to be didinguilheJ b / the Comma : 
for they may be refolved into fimple mem- 
bers. 

When an addref) it, made to a perfon, 
the noun, anfwerin^ to the vocatuecafe 
in Latin, is di/linguilhed by a Comma. 

- . L/.ampks: 

o This fud, He form’d iliec, Adam; lhce,Oman, 
Dull of the ground,” 

** Now morn, her rofy fleps in tli’ eaftcni clime 
Advancing, fow’d die earth with oiient peail ” 
Milton. 

Two nouns, or two adjc^lives, con- 
ncfled by a fingle Copulative or Dif- 
junflivc, are not feparated by a point : but 
when there arc more than two, or where 
the conjunflion is underllood, they mull 
be dillingulhcd by a Comma. 

Simple members conneded by relatives, 
and comparatives, arc for the mod part 
dillingtailhcd by a Comma: but when the 
members arc fliort in comparative fen- 
tcnces ; and when two members arc clofely 
connc^lcd by a relative, reftraining the ge- 
neral notion of the antecedent to a particu- 
lar fenfe ; the paufe becomes almoil infen- 
iible, and the Comma is better omitted. 

Examples: 

« Raptures, tranfports, and cxtafics, are 
the rewards which they confer : fighs and 
tears, prayers and broken hearts, arc the 
oderings whickare paid tO them.” 

Addifon% ibid, 

** Gods pardab changeful, paiBojiate, unjuft, ^ 
WhiCii atsiilMWii were rage, rtveocc, or lull 


” What is fweeter than honey f and what 
is ftronger than a lion ? ” 

A circumdancc of importance, though 
no more tlian an impetfcA phrtfe, may be 
fet off with a Comma on each fide, to give 
it greater force and didinftion. 

Example: 

" The principle miy be defeflive or 
faulty ; but the confcqucnccs it produces 
are lo good, that, for the benefit of man- 
kind, it ought not to be extinguiihed.” 

Addtfint ibid, 

A member of a fcntcncc, whether fim- 
ple or compounded, that requires a greater 
paufe than a Comma, yet does not ofitfclf 
make a complete fcntence, but is followed 
by fomething clofcly depending on it, may 
be didinguilhedby a Semicolon, 

Example ; 

“ But as this palTion for admiration, 
when it works according to rcafon, im- 
proves the beautiful part of oiir fpecici in 
every thing that is laudalilc; fo nothing is 
more dellruilivc to tlicm, when it is go- 
verned hy vanity and folly.” 

Addi/on^ ibid. 

Here the whole fentcncc is divided into 
two parts by the Semicolon; each of which 
parts is a compounded member, divided 
into its Ample members by the Comma. 

A member of a fcntence, whether firoplt 
or compounded , which of itfelf would make 
a complete fcntence, and fo requires a 
greater paufe than .1 Semicolon, yet is fol- 
lowed by an additional part making a more 
full and perfeft fenfe, may be dillinguilh- 
cd by a Colon. 

Example : 

Were all books reduced to their 
quinteffence, many a bulky author would 
make his appearance in a penny paper: 
there would be fcarcc any fuch thing in 
nature as a folio : the works of an age 
would be contained on a few (helves: not 
to mention millions of volumes that would 
be utterly annihilated.” Addifint 
N® 124. . , 

Here the whole fcntence is divided into 
four parts by Colons : the firft and laft of 
which are compounded members, each di- 
vide by a Comma ; the fecond and third 
are fimplc members. 

When a Semicolon has preceded, and ft 
greater ptoft ii fUIi neccilaryi ft Colon 
K r ft tnay 
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my be employed, though tSJfentettce be 'ttelntetfeMfi^l'poinjS', ' r i 

*” Th^r V • If 1 f t ' jhe.&cckhietion point, \ J ij 

The IS alfo commonly ttfcd, when lieTarfeiitbelts ^ ^ A } 

an example* or a fpeech. is IntrOcluccd. '' ‘ ^ UJ 


In all cafes, the proportion of the feve- 
ral points in refpefl to one another is rather 
to be regarded, than their fuppofed pre- 
eifequantity, or proper office, whentalc^ 
fcparately. 

Behdes the points which marjt the pnufes 
in dilcouile, theie are others which denote 
a different modulation cf the voice in cor- 
rcfponJcncc with the ffinle, 'i Lde aic 


an example> or a I'l^ech, is introduced. ‘ ^ f ()l 

Whcnafentenceisfofarpeff^aiy finiffi* P'® Interrogation and Exdatiiatin 
cd, as not to be conneded in conllrudion lufficiently explained by tiic- 

with the following fentence, it is marked they are indeterminate as to their] 

with a Perbd. quaritxty or time, and may be equnderJ 

in that refped to a beniicolon, a Colon, ,,j‘ 
a Period, as the fenfe requires, 'iiny 
mark an elevation of the voice. 

The Parenthefis inclo^tNi in the body d 
a fentence a member inferted into it, v. jm -j 
is neither neceffai y to the lenfe, nor a: a;] 
aheds the conitrudion. it marks a mo- 
derate depreffion of the voice, with a pa-d*] 
greater timn a Comma. iru//a 
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